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THE  MAIL-CART. 

Jolly  little  mail-cart, 

Painted  red  and  grey, 
How  I  like  to  drive  you, 

All  the  blithesome  day; 
Stuart  on  the  front  seat, 

Jenny  up  behind, 
None  can  overtake  us. 
Flying  like  the  wind. 

This  is  how  we  frisk  it, 
This  is  how  we  run, 
Up  and  down  the  roadway, 
In  the  healthful  sun; 
Tottie  on  the  front  seat, 

Conny  up  behind. 
While  our  steeds  are  flying. 
Lightsome  as  the  wind. 

Now  we  run  to  London, 
Now  we  stop  at  Bray, 
Leaving  joyous  letters 

All  along  the  way; 
Good  folks  smile  and  greet  us, 

Pleased  to  see  our  glee. 
Driving  on  the  mail-cart 
For  her  Majesty. 

This  is  how  we  frisk  it, 
This  is  how  we  run. 
Up  and  down  the  roadway, 
In  the  healthful  sun; 
Freddy  on  the  front  seat, 

Mary  up  behind. 
None  can  overtake  us, 
Flying  like  the  wind. 

Ours  are  steeds  of  mettle, 

And  they  seldom  fail, 
Or  on  hill  or  valley 

Carrying  the  mail ; 
But  when  roads  are  heavy, 

Then  we  always  find 
Bright  and  willing  helpers. 
Pushing  on  behind. 

This  is  how  we  frisk  it. 
This  is  how  we  run. 
Up  and  down  the  roadway, 
In  the  healthful  sun ; 
Siddy  on  the  front  seat. 

Alec  up  behind. 
While  our  steeds  are  flying. 
Lightsome  as  the  wind. 
Good  Words.  HeNRV  JOHNSTON. 


COURAGE  I 


Wounded  t  I  know  it,  my  brother. 
The  sword  hath  pierced  thy  heart ; 

Courage  I  in  silent  endurance 
Play  thou  the  hero's  part. 

Make  no  sad  plaint  or  moaning, 

Smile  as  in  days  before ; 
Wrap  thy  mantle  around  thee, 

Cover  the  bleeding  sore. 


Fight  1  yea,  fight  with  God-weapons» 
Give  blow  no  blow  —  but  smile ; 

Head  up !  step  out  I  march  steady  I 
Tramping  alpng  the  life-mile. 

Brother,  the  road  thou'rt  treading 

Thy  Captain  himself  trod ; 
Shrink  not,  if  his  order  come  ringing, 

•'  Forward  !  the  City  for  God  I  " 

Flinch  not,  though  comrades  be  fallings 
Though  loudly  death-drums  beat ; 

The  buglers  of  God  are  sounding 
"  Forward  1  and  no  retreat." 

Pledged  to  follow  thy  captain. 

Through  good  report  or  III ; 
With  a  cheer,  take  the  post  set  thee» 

Rejoice  to  do  his  will. 

Rejoice,  if  he  think  thee  worthy 

To  front  the  fiercest  foe ; 
And  wrap  thy  cloak  around  thee. 

Thy  wound  let  no  man  know. 
Good  Words.  A.    H.  BegBIE. 


REMEMBER! 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALFRED   DE  MUSSET. 

Remember,  when  the  Dawn  sets  open  wide 

Her  bright  enchanted  palace  to  the  sun ; 
Remember,  when  the  Night,  the  pensive- 
eyed, 
Comes  dreaming  under  veils  all  silver- 
spun; 
When  thy  bosom  beats  high  with  a  pleasure 

supreme. 
When  the  twilight  allures  thee  to  brood  and 
to  dream ; 

Hark  I  the  forest  profound 
Has  a  voice  in  its  sound  — 
"  Remember  1  " 

Remember  me,   when  fate  has  drawn  our 
ways 
Afar,  forevermore  afar  apart ; 
When  sorrow,  exile,  and  the  flight  of  days 
Have  withered  like  a  flower  this  breaking 
heart 
O  forget  not  our  parting,  my  love  and  its  tears  1 
Love  laughs  at  the  malice  of  space  and  of 
years  I 

While  my  bosom  shall  beat 
Will  its  pulses  repeat  — 
**  Remember  I  " 

Remember  me,  when,  nevermore  distrest. 
This  heart  of  mine  shall  slumber  in  the 
tomb; 
Remember,  when  above  its  house  of  rest 
Softly  a  solitary  flower  shall  bloom. 
Thou  wilt  see  me  no  more,  but  my  spirit  shall 

be. 
Like  a  sister  beloved,  forever  with  thee. 
When  the  midnight  is  nigh 
Thou  shalt  hear  a  voice  sigh  — 
**  Remember  1  ** 

Temple  Bar. 
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At  a  time  when  the  efficiency  of  our 
army  and  the  strength  of  our  navy  are 
being  constantly  called  into  question,  and 
when  battles  are  raging  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  folly  of  short  service  in  the  ranks,  and 
of  converting  our  old  men-of-war  into  float- 
ing forts,  it  is  well  to  look  back  to  the 
deeds  done  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
bygone  days,  when,  though  their  weapons 
were  rude  and  their  vessels  cumbrous, 
they  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  world  both  on  land  and  sea. 
A  retrospect  of  this  kind  is  now  most  op- 
portunely afforded  us  by  the  appearance 
of  an  edition  of  a  quaint  chronicle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  which  are  recorded 
the  victories  woo  by  our  arms  during  that 
eventful  period.  The  author,  one  Geof- 
frey le  Baker  of  Swinbrook,  in  Oxford- 
shire, tells  us  that  he  finished  writing  the 
second  part  of  his  "  Chronicle  at  Osney, 
on  Friday,  the  festival  of  St.  Margaret 
[20th  July]  1347 ;  and  that  the  work  was 
done  at  the  request  of  Sir  Thomas  de  la 
More."  The  production  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  part  was  also  doubtless 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  same  worthy 
knight,  who  himself  took  a  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  time,  and  who  may  not  im- 
probably have  contributed  some  pages  to 
Baker's  chronicle. 

Popular  report,  indeed,  credited  Sir 
Thomas  with  more  than  a  share  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  work,  and  proclaimed 
him  its  author,  on  the  faith  of  which  rep- 
utation an  extract  from  the  chronicle  was 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  bearing  the  title  of  "Vita 
et  mors  Edwardi  Secundi,  Gallice  con- 
scripta  a  generosissimo  milite,  Thoma  de 
la  Moore."  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
evidence  00  which  this  assumption  was 
based  proves  exactly  the  opposite  conten- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  the  chronicle  is  the  only 
countenance  given  to  it;  but  this  appears 
in  such  a  connection  as  pointedly  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  the  author.  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  abdication  of  Edward  II.  at  Kenil- 
worth,  Baker  apostrophizes  Sir  Thomas  in 
these  words:  "Quorum  comitivam  adhe- 


rens predicto  Episcopo  Wintoniensi,  tu, 
generose  miles,  qui  hec  vidisti  et  in  Gal' 
lico  scripsisti,  cujus  ego  sum  talis  qualis  in- 
terpres,  te  dico,  domine  Thoma  de  la  More, 
tuasapienti  et  inclitapresenciadecorasti." 
As  Mr.  Thompson  points  out  in  his  admi- 
rable introduction  to  the  chronicle,  this  can 
mean  nothing  but  that  the  author  was  in- 
debted to  Sir  Thomas  More  for  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  melancholy  scene  at 
Kenilvvorth.  Stowe,  of  whose  "  Annales," 
as  also  of  the  "  Brute  Chronicle,"  we  shall 
make  use  in  the  following  pages,  says  that 
the  work  was  written  orig^nally  in  French 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  at  his  **  re- 
quest translated  and  more  orderlie  penned 
in  the  Latine  toong,  by  Walter  {sic)  Baker, 
alias  Swinborne,  chanon  of  Osney,  besides 
Oxford."  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  help  given  to  Baker  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
chronicle  we  reach  the  fountain-head  of 
authority  for  the  events  of  the  period. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  discover  the 
authorities  for  history.  It  is  like  tracing 
a  river  to  its  source.  It  enables  one  to 
estimate  how  much  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  stream  owes  its  volume  to  the  fountain 
of  truth,  and  how  much  to  the  afHuents  of 
misrepresentation,  party  prejudice,  and 
ignorance.  But  more  especially  it  is  in- 
teresting when  the  authorities  cover  a 
period  so  full  of  important  issues  and  na- 
tional triumphs  as  that  which  includes  the 
last  years  of  Edward  I.,  the  reign  of  his 
degenerate  son,  and  the  first  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A  con- 
temporary chronicle  which  contains  the 
record  of  such  events  as  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  the  fail  of  Edward  1 1.,  and 
his  murder,  the  battle  of  Sluys,  the  march 
of  Edward  III.  through  the  north  of 
France,  and  the  battle  of  Crecy,  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Calais,  the  Black  Prince's 
march  from  Bordeaux  to  Narbonne  and 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  besides  a  host  of 
other  political  and  social  matters,  must 
always  claim  the  attention  of  those  who 
take  a  pride  in  their  nation's  difficulties 
and  triumphs. 

Fortunately  for  future  generations  Geof- 
frey le  Baker  was  moved  to  write  down 
as  they  occurred  those  events  of  his  day 
which  came  to  his  knowledge;  and  it  is 
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on  his  chronicle  that  all  the  later  histories 
of  that  period  are  based.  Unlike,  how- 
ever, the  river's  source  of  the  above  simile, 
this  fountain-head  is  in  many  details  in- 
finitely fuller  than  the  stream  which  has 

m 

flowed  from  it;  and  supplemented  as  it  is 
by  Mr.  Thompson's  notes,  which  are 
everything  that  notes  should  be,  it  con- 
tains an  endless  variety  of  curious  national 
traits  and  romantic  incidents.* 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  at  an 
interval  of  time  which  might  be  covered 
by  seven  long  lives  the  only  two  powers 
in  the  State  were  the  king  and  the  nobles ; 
that  battles  between  contending  armies 
were  sometimes  decided  by  single  combat ; 
that  lepers  were  burnt  alive ;  that  bands 
of  robbers  met  in  troops  like  armies  and 
overran  the  country ;  that  an  annual  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  the  pope ;  and  that  the 
king  was  able  at  will  to  plunder  and  banish 
the  Jews,  and  to  appropriate  so  much  of 
the  money  and  plate  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  as  suited  his  purpose.  Yet 
such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Geof- 
frey le  Baker  took  up  his  pen,  and  when 
Edward  I.  sat  on  the  throne  as  king  of 
England  and  France  and  lord  of  Ireland. 
At  that  time  Scotland  owed  no  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown ;  but  on  the  contrary 
waged  a  perpetual  war  against  her  south- 
ern neighbor,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
constant  interference  of  the  English  king 
in  the  matter  of  the  Scotch  successions. 
Those  were  days  when  "the  good  old 
rule  "  — 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can  — 

was  in  full  force,  and  when  candidature 
for  the  throne  was  determined  only  by  the 
armies  which  each  competitor  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, native  support  was  insufficient  to 
carry  the  day,  and  then  recourse  was  had 
to  the  king  of  England,  who  was  com- 
monly not  unwilling  to  lend  his  aid  on 
condition  that  his  candidate  should  at  all 
times  pay  deferential  heed  to  his  advice. 
Jn  the  latter  days  of  Edward  I.  the  coun- 

*  Chronicon  Galfridi  le  Baker  de  Swynebroke.  Ed- 
ited, with  Notes,  by  Edward  Maunde  Thompson, 
D.C  L.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
•Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 


try  went  through  a  prolonged  crisis  of 
disputed  succession.  Wallace  had  been 
cruelly  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
Bruce  was  intriguing  to  succeed  him. 
Leagued  with  Bruce  was  a  certain  noble- 
man, John  Comyn  by  name,  who,  how- 
ever, in  a  moment  of  faint-heartedness 
revealed  the  conspiracy  to  Edward,  at 
whose  court  Bruce  was  then  staying.  As 
is  common  in  such  cases,  the  person  most 
interested  knows  least  of  that  which  con- 
cerns him  nearest,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
friendly  English  courtier  sent  Bruce  a 
pair  of  gilt  spurs  and  a  purse  of  gold  that 
he  was  aware  that  danger  was  hanging 
over  him.  Taking  the  hint  he  fled,  and 
meeting  with  the  treacherous  Comyn  in 
the  cloisters  of  Greyfriars,  Dumfries,  he 
ran  him  through  the  body.  When  he 
came  forth,  his  friends  saw  that  something 
was  amiss.  "  I  doubt,"  said  Bruce,  "  that 
I  have  slain  the  Red  Comyn."  Thereon 
one  of  his  followers  named  Kirkpatrick, 
who  would  have  no  doubts  about  such  a 
matter,  said:  "I  mak  sikar" — I  make 
secure  —  and  stabbed  the  dying  man  to 
the  heart.  From  that  day,  as  it  is  said, 
"  I  mak  sikar  "  has  been  the  motto  of  the 
Kirkpatricks. 

The  news  of  this  murder,  coupled  with 
the  escape  of  Bruce,  roused  the  anger  of 
Edward,  who,  with  all  the  warlike  impetu- 
osity of  his  nature,  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions to  avenge  the  death  of  his  ally  and 
the  flight  of  his  foe.  Before,  however,  he 
took  the  field,  as  it  proved  for  the  last 
time,  he  held  high  court  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  was  even  then  growing  old 
and  hoary,  when,  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,  he  knighted  his  son  Edward, 
and  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestiture there  followed  one  of  those 
quaint  ceremonies  which  carry  us  back 
into  the  classical  ages.  Two  swans  cov- 
ered with  a  net  of  gold,  were  lifted  on  high 
before  the  king,  who  vowed  a  vow,  "  Deo 
coeli  et  cygnis,"  that  he  would  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  Scots ;  and  he  further  laid 
this  burden  on  his  son,  that  if  he  should 
die  before  he  accomplished  his  revenge, 
the  prince  should  carry  his  bones  at  the 
head  of  an  invading  army  across  the 
Tweed.      There    was    something  almost 
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prophetic  in  his  desire  to  provide  for  a 
posthumous  campaign ;  and  when,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  called  to  his  ac- 
count, bis  son  strove  so  far  as  in  him  lay 
to  carry  out  his  instructions,  but  the  late 
king's  mantle  was  as  a  giant's  robe   to 
Edward  II.,  in   whose  character  persist- 
ency had  no  place.     He  was  everything  by 
turns,  and  the  mere  tool  of  his  favorites. 
Even  before  his  father's  death  his  devo- 
tion to  Peter  GaveSton  had  proved  to  be 
so  mischievous  that  the  favorite  had  been 
banished    from    the    kingdom.     But    no 
sooner  did  he  succeed  to  the  throne  than 
Gaveston  was  recalled,  and  thenceforward 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  patron  in  an  even 
greater  degree  than  formerly.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  bond  which  bound 
the  king  to  his  favorite's  chariot-wheels. 
For  there  was  nothing  in  Gaveston's  char- 
acter to  inspire  admiration,  beyond  his 
skill  as  a  soldier  and  the  ready  tongue 
which  distinguished  him.  Like  most  weak- 
minded  men,  he  was  completely  demoral- 
ized by  the  great  and  sudden  prosperity 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  assumed  preroga- 
tives which  attached  by  right  only  to  the 
king.    Though  created  Earl  of  Cornwall 
and  guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
king's  absence,  he  met  with  nothing  but 
disdain  from  the  nobles,  who  resented  the 
airs  he  assumed,  and  were  indignant  at 
the  contemptuous  gibes  he  uttered  at  their 
expense.     Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says  that  a  man  will  forgive  being 
charged  with  a  crime,  but  will  never  for- 
give being  accused  of  a  folly  ;  and  in  this 
spirit  the  nicknames  which  Gaveston  gave 
to  some  of  the  more  prominent  nobles 
created  more  offence  than  all  the  dignities 
which  he  assumed.    The  Earl  of  Warwick 
he  named  "  the  black  dog  of  Ardene,"  and 
the  grim  remark  of  the  earl  when  he  was 
told  of  the  appellation  showed  how  deeply 
he  was  offended  by  it,  **  Si  vocet  me  cavern, 
pro  certo  ego  mordebo  eum,  quando  vide- 
bo  tempus  meum."  Another  epithet  which 
he  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  has 
been  curiously  misunderstood.     Recalled 
him  "  Vielers,  porceo  quil  est  greles  et  de 
bel  entaille."     Misunderstanding  the  first 
two  words  of  this  sentence,  Lingard  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  have  asserted 
that  Lancaster  was  nicknamed  "  Old  Hog," 


whereas  Gaveston  had  in  truth  gibbeted 
him  as  a  "Fiddler,  because  he  was  slim 
and  tall." 

So  bitter  was  the  resentment  aroused 
against  the  favorite  that  thrice  was  the 
king  obliged  to  banish  him  from  the  king- 
dom, and  as  often  with  fatal  folly  he  re- 
called him.  After  his  last  return,  the 
nobles,  feeling  that  negotiations  on  the 
subject  were  futile,  took  up  arms  to  rid 
the  country  of  his  presence.  At  the  news 
of  the  rising,  Gaveston  fled  to  the  Castle 
of  Scarborough,  in  which  for  some  days 
he  stood  a  siege.  Hunger  at  length  made 
a  capitulation  necessary,  and  Gaveston 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, from  whose  custody  he  managed  to 
escape.  "  The  black  dog  of  Ardene,"  who 
followed  up  his  trail,  however,  again  se- 
cured him  and  bore  him  a  prisoner  to 
Warwick  Castle.  By  tacit  consent  he  was 
afterwards  handed  over  to  the  "  Fiddler," 
who  carried  him  to  Blacklow  Hill,  which 
lies  about  a  mile  north  of  Warwick,  and 
there  beheaded  him.  For  two  years  the 
body  of  the  luckless  Peter  remained  un- 
buried  at  Oxford  awaiting  the  revenge 
which  the  king  proposed  to  take  for  the 
murder.  But,  like  so  many  of  the  king's 
projects,  this  one  was  finally  abandoned, 
and  the  body  was  buried  at  Langley. 

While  these  matters  were  causing  divi- 
sion between  Edward  and  his  nobles, 
Bruce,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  gain 
an  advantage  over  his  hereditary  foes, 
took  the  field  against  the  English  garrison 
in  Scotland.  Left  without  supports,  for 
Edward's  energies  were  entirely  consumed 
in  fighting  the  battle  of  his  favorite,  the 
principal  strongholds  were  taken  one  by 
one.  St.  John's  town  (Perth),  Dumfries, 
Roxburgh  Castle,  and  Edinburgh  passed 
from  English  into  Scottish  keeping.  Not 
content  with  these  triumphs,  the  Scottish 
king  marched  his  troops  over  the  border 
and  laid  waste  the  northern  marches.  Now 
that  Gaveston  was  dead  and  buried,  this 
inroad  roused  the  sleeping  patriotism  of 
Edward,  who  with  a  motley  army  of 
English,  Gascons,  Flemings,  and  Irish 
crossed  the  frontier  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  had  al- 
ready capitulated  to  Edward  Bruce,  and 
was  by  treaty  to  be  yielded,  if  not  relieved 
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within  a  certain  time.  Recognizing  that 
this  place  would  be  the  objective  point  of 
Edward's  march,  Bruce  took  up  a  strong 
position  before  it,  having  the  Bannoclc 
burn  in  front,  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and 
a  morass  on  his  left.  Here,  with  all  the 
religious  fervor  which  belongs  to  the  Scot- 
tish nature,  his  men  prepared  for  the  battle 
with  fasting  and  prayer.  The  English 
camp,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  scene  of 
the  wildest  debauchery.  Never  had  a 
campaign  been  conducted  with  such  tender 
regard  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
the  soldiers.  The  tents  were  filled  with 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  com- 
missariat wagons  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  the  wines  and  viands  provided 
for  the  army.  Yielding  to  the  temptation 
thus  thrown  in  their  way,  the  officers  and 
men  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
revelling.  On  the  night  before  the  battle, 
"  Vidisses  gentem  Anglorum,  non  angelo- 
nim,  more  vivencium  set  vino  maden- 
cium,  crapulam  eructancium,  *  Wassayl ' 
et  '  Drinkhail '  plus  solito  intonancium^; 
econtra  Scotos  silentes  sanctam  vigiliam 
ieiunio  celebrantes,  et  amore  patrie  liber- 
tatis  licet  iniusto,  tamen  acri  et  in  mortem 
parato  estuantes." 

After  a  night  spent  in  such  rioting,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  English   troops 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  due 
precaution  in  the  attack.    Their  first  line 
consisted  of  "  light  horsemen  and  heavie 
coursers;"    their  second  of  archers  and 
footmen  ;  and  in  the  third  was  *'  the  king 
and  his  bischoppes  and  other  religious." 
With  reckless  indifference  the  cavalry  ad- 
vanced against  the  Scottish  position,  which 
was  protected  by  a  series  of  pits,  three  feet 
deep,  which  were  lightly  covered  over  with 
twigs  and  leaves.     Into  these  the  advanc- 
ing horsemen  floundered,  and  fell  easy 
victims  to  the  Scottish  swordsmen.    See- 
ing the  overthrow  of  their  countrymen, 
the  archers  attempted  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day,  but  all   in  vain.    The 
Scottish  cavalry  charged  into  the  broken 
ranks  of  horse  and  foot  and   completed 
their  discomfiture.     Throwing  down  their 
arms,  the  English  fled  in   all   directions, 
leaving  the  Scots  masters  of    the  field, 
and  possessors  of  spoil  such  as  had  never 
before  been  gathered  together  on  a  battle- 
field in  Scotland.     The  broken  ranks  of 
the  English  were  followed  by  the  remorse- 
less enemy  as  far  as  Berwick,  and  Edward 
only  escaped  capture  by  taking  temporary 
refuge  in  Dunbar. 

In  the  preceding  year  Edward  had,  by 
the  advice  of  his  bishops,  appointed  Hugh 
Despenser  chamberlain  in   the  room  of 


Gaveston.  A  peculiar  fatality  attended 
this  office  under  the  second  Edward  ;  and 
Hugh  Despenser,  who,  when  he  began  his 
duties,  enjoyed  anything  but  the  royal  fa- 
vor, quickly  gained  over  his  weafc  and 
irresolute  master  an  influence  which  ex- 
ceeded that  exercised  by  Gaveston.  Even 
his  nobles  were  not  allowed  to  see  the 
king  except  in  the  presence  of  the  cham- 
berlain, who  often  took  upon  himself  to 
make  answer  to  them,  ignoring  the  pres- 
ence of  his  master.  With  the  memory  of 
the  mischief  wrought  by  his  predecessor 
fresh  in  their  minds,  the  nobles  grew  res- 
tive under  this  new  usurpation,  and  the 
vial  of  their  wrath  was  filled  to  the  brim 
by  a  piece  of  land  jobbery,  by  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  king,  Hugh 
Despenser  became  possessed  of  an  estate 
in  Wales,  which  was  claimed  in  portions 
by  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  Roger  Mortimer, 
and  others.  In  those  days  land  was  as 
dear  to  an  English  noble  as  it  now  is  to  an 
Irish  peasant,  and  to  be  wounded  on  this 
very  tender  point  by  a  man  whom  they  re- 
garded as  an  intriguing  upstart,  was  more 
than  the  forbearance  of  the  barons  was 
capable  of  enduring. 

At  that  time  there  was  only  one  way  of 
showing   political  disapproval,  and    that 
was  by  taking  up  arms.    This  course  the 
barons  adopted,  and  only  allowed  the  edge 
of  their  wrath  to  be  blunted   when   the 
Despensers,  both  father  and  son,  were  sent 
into  banishment.     But  though  less  active, 
the  malcontents  maintained  for  a  time  an 
attitude  of  watchful  hostility,  until  some 
of  their  number,  losing  heart,  yielded  their 
submission.     To  the  majority  a  free  par- 
don was  given  ;  but  Roger  Mortimer,  as  a 
ringleader  of  the  disaffected,  was  sent  for 
safe   keeping  to  the   Tower  of   London. 
There  he  remained  for  a  year,  until  learning 
that  he  "shulde  ben  drawe  and  hongede 
at  Londone  in  the  morne  after  seint  Lau- 
rence  daj',"  he  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  escape.     In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  he  invited  the  officers  of  the  Tower 
to  a  supper,  **  and  when  thei  shulde  take 
there    leve    of    him,  a  squyer  that  men 
callede  Stephin,  that  was  ful  pryve  with 
the  forsaide  Roger,  thurgh  hire   counsel 
gaf  them  all  suche  adrinke  that  the  leste  of 
them  slepte  ii  dayes  and  ii  nightes."  With 
the  ground  so  effectually  cleared  by  Ste- 
phin's  "drinke,"  flight  was  easy,  "and  in 
the  mene    tyme  he  skapede    awaye    by 
water  "  to  France.    Once  again,  at  no  dis-  ^ 
tant  date,  he  was  destined  to  find  himself  | 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  and  on 
that  occasion   no  friendly  Stephin  saved 
him  from  being:  "drawne  to  the  Elmes, 
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and  there  hanged  on  the   common   gal- 
lowes." 

But  no  sooner  was  peace  restored  be- 
tween the  kine  and  the  barons,  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  prelates 
of  the  province  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  banishment  on  the   Despensers  to  be 
illegal,  and  advised  the  king  that  the  ex- 
iles should  be    restored  to  their  former 
positions.     Never  was  evil   advice  more 
inopportunely  rendered.     War  was  imme- 
diately declared  by  the  barons  against  the 
king,   and    the    nation    was    once    again 
plunged  into  civil  contests.     Nothing  is 
more  noticeable  in  the  history  of  this  pe- 
riod than  the  mischievous  interference  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  in  non-ecclesias- 
tical afiEairs,  unless  it  be  the  constant  fail- 
ure which  attended  their  e£Eorts,  and  the 
consequent  discredit  which  they  brought 
upon  their  order.    This  is  a  lesson  which 
might  with  advantage  be  taken  to  heart  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when,  among  the 
more  sacerdotally  minded  clergy,  a  strong 
inclination  is   manifested  to  interfere  in 
political  issues,  to  meddle  with  legislation, 
and  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  judgments 
on  social  matters.     During  the  new  out- 
break which  followed  on  the  release  of 
the  Despensers,  a  violent  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion sprang  up  against  these  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  who  were  accused  of  being 
the  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  were 
afflicting  the  land,  and  more  than    one 
bishop  lost  his  head  at  the  hands  of  the 
justly  infuriated  mob.     In  these  troublous 
times  Queen  Isabella,  whose  sympathies 
were  certainly  not  with  the  king,  under- 
took a  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  which 
was  destined  to  be  of  momentous  conse- 
quence to  the  realm.    At  the  court  of  her 
brother  Philip,  to  whom  she  was  accred- 
ited, were  collected  a  number  of  the  dis- 
affected barons,  who,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  insolence  of  the  Despensers  and  the 
sway  of  the  clergy,  had  betaken    them- 
selves into  voluntary  exile.     Among  these 
was  Roger  Mortimer,  a  man  who  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  courtly  bearing,  graceful 
figure,  and  insinuating  speech.    This  man 
quickly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen, 
who  chose  him  as  her  adviser,  and  even 
went    the   length    of    accepting    him   as 
her  lover.    The  political  bond  of  hatred 
towards  the  Despensers  which  united  the 
queen  and  Mortimer  with  all  ranks  of  the 
English  people,  served  to  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  the  relations  of  the  guilty 
pair,  and  the  desire  to  rid  the  country  of 
a  tyranny  which  was  fast  becoming  unen- 
durable was  powerful  enough  to  dissipate 
all  sense  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 


ple towards  their  sovereign,  and  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  natural  feeling  which 
should  have  existed  between  the  queen 
and  the  husband  whom  she  had  so  cruelly 
wronged.  By  secret  communications  a 
plan  of  invasion  was  arranged  by  which 
the  queen  was  to  land  with  a  force  of 
Hainaulters,  and  was  to  be  met  by  as 
large  an  army  as  could  be  raised  in  the 
country.  Everything  turned  out  level 
with  the  wish  of  the  conspirators.  The 
queen  on  her  landing  was  met  by  those 
"  Baal  sacredotes,"  the  Bishops  of  Lin- 
coln, Hereford,  and  others,  and  with  their 
assistance  at  once  marched  aeainst  the 
royal  forces.  Without  a  check  she  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Oxford,  attended  by  her 
faithful  bishops,  one  of  whom,  he  of  Here- 
ford, took  the  opportunity  of  her  presence 
to  make  "a  public  sermon  touching  the 
queenes  coming,  and  cause  of  the  army, 
taking  for  his  theame,  *  My  head  grieveth 
me,'  which  authoritie  he  brought  to  such 
a  question,  that  a  vaine  and  slouthfull  head 
ought  necessarily  to  bee  taken  awaie  from 
the  administration  of  a  kingdome." 

Though,  when  subsequently  on  his  trial 
as  a  traitor,  the  bishop  denied  having  in- 
tended any  reference  to  the  king,  it  was 
generally  felt  at  the  time,  and  was  so  in- 
terpreted by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
that  the  sermon  was  designed  to  indi- 
cate the  policy  which  was  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  luckless  Edward.  With  Hugh 
Despenser  and  a  few  other  followers,  that 
unhappy  king  fled  before  the  enemies  of 
his  own  household  to  the  western  coun- 
ties, hoping  to  be  able  to  escape  to  Ire- 
land. But  the  wind  being  contrary,  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  Wales, 
where  he  was  captured  and  carried  a  pris- 
oner to  Kenilworth.  There  he  was  per- 
suaded by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Hereford  to  resign  his  throne  to  his  son, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
all  dignity  and  honor.  But,  like  King 
Lear,  he  found  that  he  had  no  sooner  re- 
signed his  crown  than  all  authority  and 
honor  were  taken  from  him.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  that  "  cruell  woman  the  queen  " 
he  was  removed  from  the  custody  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  into  that  of  Thomas  of 
Gurney  and  John  Maltravers,  who  had 
orders  to  take  him  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and 
do  with  him  as  they  listed. 

"  Eduardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bo- 
num  est,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
of  him,  in  imitation  of  the  ambiguous  an- 
swer of  an  ancient  oracle.  His  jailers 
were  men  who  were  quite  ready  to  take 
such  a  hint.  With  wanton  brutality  they 
made  him  ride  bareheaded  on  his  journey 
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westward,  and  oSered  him  every  kind  of 
icisult.  "When  he  would  sleeps,  they 
would  not  suSer  him  ;  neither  when  hee 
was  hungry  would  they  gi 


he   desired,    but 


inch   : 


loathed,"  Being  fearful  that  he  might  be 
recognized  on  the  road,  and  mtghl  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  people,  they  shaved 
o£E  his  beard,  using  "  cold  water  taken  out 
of  the  djich  "  (or  the  purpose  ;  and  on  ar- 
riving at  the  castle  ihey  lodged  him  in  the 
most  insanitary  and  inconvenient  cham- 
ber, hoping,  no  doubt,  lo  kill  him  by  ill 
usage.  But  finding  this  method  too  slow 
for  their  purpose,  they,  on  ihe  niglit  of  ihe 
22nd  September,  "came  rushing  in  upon 
him  sodainelie,  as  he  Inle  in  his  bed,  with 
great  and  heavy  featherbeds,  beeing  in 
weight  as  much  as  fifteen  strong  men 
coulde  beare,  wherewith  they  oppressed 
and  strangled  him  by  smothering.  Into 
whom  also  Ihey  thrust  a  plummers  sod- 
ring  yron,  being  made  red  hot." 

About  this  time  death  was  busy  with 
the  princes  of  western  Europe.  Charles 
de  Valois,  Ihe  uncle  of  the  French  king, 
forfeited  his  life  by  conspiring  against  his 
nephew,  and,  according  to  Geoffrey  le 
Baker's  account,  suffered  the  penally  of 
his  crimes  by  being  chilled  to  death  in  a 
cold  bath,  his  royal  rank  saving  him  from 
the  shame  of  a  public  execution.  The 
following  year  Charles  IV,  of  France 
died,  and  in  1339  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  fell  a  victim  loleprosy,  a  disease 
which  had  long  afflicted  him.  The  death 
of  Bruce  and  the  succession  of  his  youth- 
ful son  David  were  seized  upon  by  Ed- 
ward's advisers  as  ofiordicg  an  opportunity 
for  drawing  closer  the  alliance  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  In  those  days  it  was  a  com- 
mon custom  for  royal  children  to  be  mar- 
ried when  still  infanta;  and  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  David  was  only  five  years 
old,  and  Joan  of  the  Tower,  Edward  a  sis- 
ter, was  but  seven,  was  not  considered  in 
any  way  an  impediment  10  Ihe  marriage 
of  the  young  people.  The  advisers  of 
David  received  the  proposal  with  approval, 
and  the  children  were  married  with  be- 
coming pomp  at  Berwick.  At  Ihe  crisis 
of  the  ceremony  the  child  David  was  lifted 
Up  above  the  altar,  and  was  nicknamed 
"drite  (dirt)  on  auter''  ever  afterwards. 
Neither  the  marriage  nor  the  treaty  which 
accompanied  it  were  popular  in  England, 
and  the  article  by  which  Edward  agreed 
lo  restore  Stone  of  Scone  roused  so  general 
an  opposition  that  it  was  never  carried 
Possibly  one  reason  whv  the  alii 
was  so  distasteful  to  the  English  was  that 
it  was  chiefly  promoted  by  Roger  Morti- 


mer, Queen  Isabella,  and  the  Bishop  of 

Hereford.     In  all,  however,  but  the  favor 

of  the  people,  Roger  Mortimer  increased 

ightily.     Not  only  was   he   supreme  in 

e  counsels  of  the  queen,  but  even  the 

king  appeared,  at  all  events  outwardly,  to 

favorably  disposed  towards  him.     He 

a  present  at  the  marriage  of  two  of  his 

daughters,  and  he  treated  him  at  all  times 

:h  consideration.     But  it  is  obvious  that 

this  time  Mortimer,  not  satisfied  with 

;    unwonted   power   he  possessed,  was 

iemingfor  the  reversion  of  the  throne 

case  of  the  death  of  the  king  without  a 

ect   heir.     In   such    a  conjuncture  the 

iSience  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  king's 

uncle,  might  very  possibly  have  proved  10 

a  stumbling-block  in  his  way,  and  he 

:refore  set  about  to  remove  him  from 

Throughout  history  there  have  con- 
ntly  occurred  instances  of  the  reported 
■vival  of  kings  and  others  whose  deaths 
ve  been  in  any  way  surrounded  with 
mystery  ;  and  about  this  time  there  arose 
rumors  that  Edward  II.  was  still  alive  and 
concealed  in  Corfe  Castle.  At  Morti- 
instigation  a  circumstantial  report 
effect  reached  the  ears  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  who,  being  desirous  of  solving 
er,  despatched  a  messenger  lo 
Corfe  Castle  10  make  inquiries.  On  re- 
1  full  confirmation  of  the  report 
from  his  emissary,  the  earl  went  himseli 
to  the  castle,  and  was  definitely  told  by  th< 
governor,  Sir  John  Daverill,  that  Edward 
was  alive  and  under  his  keeping.  UpOQ 
which  the  earl  handed  to  the  governor  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  the 
writer  professed  the  unabated  loyalty  of' 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  proposed 
thai  an  allempi  should  be  made  to  restore 
him.  This  was  exactly  what  Mortimer 
had  schemed  for,  and  Daverill  lost  dOi 
lime  in  placing  the  incriminaline  letter  in' 
the  hands  of  his  patron.  With  equal 
speed  Mortimer  carried  it  to  the  queen. 
'■  "Nowcertis,  Sir  Roger,' quoth  the  queue, 
'hath  Edmonde  done  so?  By  my  fader 
souie,'  quoth  she,  '  1  wol  bene  iherof 
avengede,  if  that  God  graunle  me  mv  life, 
and  that  in  a  shorte  tyme.'  "  Ana  she 
was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  at  once 
impeached  Kent  before  the  king  at  Win- 
chester. She  was,  however,  by  no  means 
anxious  ihal  Ihe  king  should  have  an  op- 
porinnily  of  hearing  the  earl's  story  from 
his  own  lips,  and  induced  him,  therefore, 
to  send  the  earl  at  once  '*  bifore  Robert  of 
Hamond  that  was  coroner  of  the  kynges 
I  householde ;  and  he  assocted  unto  him 
I  Sir  Roger  the  .Mottymer."     Before  such  a 
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tribunal  the  c 


je.    Dealh  by  beheadingwas pronounced  '  Engelonde 


The   king   and  all   the   "greie   lordes  of 


upon  the    prisoner. 
queea's    command    ' 


And  because 
urgent,  he  was 
Kiken  at  once  outside  the  castle  of  Win- 
chester, according  to  the  "Brule  Chrnni- 
cle,"  "  and  ther  they  made  a  yonge  f  ermer 
smyten  of  his  hevede,  for  none  other  man 
dursle  hit  done.  And  so  deyde  he  ther, 
alias!  the  tyme  that  is  to  seyn,  the  x  dav 
of  Octobre,  the  Ihirde  yeer  of  Kyng  Ed- 
wardus  regne.  And  when  the  kyng  wiate 
therof,  he  was  wonder  sory  and  lete  eotere 
bim  atte  the  frere  minores  alte  Wynches- 
tre." 


mbled  at  Westminster  to 


After  (he  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
Mortimer's  pride  rose  with  his  fortunes 
until  he  "  was  in  such  glory  and  honor  that 
it  was  without  ail  comparison.  ...  A 
frreater  route  of  men  waited  at  his  heeles 
than  on  the  king's  person ;  he  wuld  suffer 
the  king  to  rise  to  him,  and  wuld  walke 
wilb  the  king  equally,  step  by  step  and 
cheeke  by  cheeke,  never  preferring  ihe 
king,  but  wuld  go  formoste,  himselfe  with 
his  officers."  But  he  had  reached  his 
zenith.  His  evident  desire  to  "usurpe  the 
regall  majestic  "  aroused  the  displeasure 
of  the  king,  who  had  long  concealed  his 
resentment.  Mortimer,  however,  relying 
on  the  support  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  ihe 
troops  which  he  always  kept  about  him 
at  Nottingham  Castle,  scoffed  at  danger, 
and  disregarded  the  cold  demeanor  of  the 
king.  But  so  well  known  was  it  thai 
those  who  were  his  enemies  were  more 
thaa  those  who  were  with  him,  that  the 
governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  had  orders 
totake  to  the  queen  "ihekeyesof  the  gates 
of  the  castel  of  Notyngham,  so  that  no 
man  might  come  nolher  in  ne  oute  by 
nyght,  but  tburgh  the  commandement  of 
the  Mortymer."  But  even  this  precaution 
failed  to  avert  the  coming  danger.    The 

governor,  when  sounded  on  the  subject  of  i  cardinal,  who  took  upon  himself 
arresting  the  queen's  favorite,  though 


judges ;  and  for  fear  of  I 
"perel  that  myght  falle  to  the  reaume" 
if  he  were  allowed  to  live,  ihey  with  one 
consent  condemned  him  to  die.  On  ihe 
29th  of  November,  1330,  he  expiated  his 
crimes  at  the  Elms,  afterwards  known  as 
Tyburn,  by  being  there  hung,  drawn,  aud 
quartered. 

No  sooner  was  this  domestic  danger 
successfully  overcome  than  Philip  of 
France  stirred  again  the  ancient  enmity 
which  had  existed  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  made  descents  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England. 

On  the  fourth  of  October  fiftie  gallies,  well 
manned  and  furnished,  came  to  South-hampton 
about  nine  of  the  clocke,  and  sacked  the 
towne,  the  townsmen  running  away  for  feare. 
By  the  break  of  the  nent  day  ihey  which  fled, 
by  belpe  of  the  countrey  thereabout,  came 
against  the  pyrats  and  fought  with  them,  in 
the  which  skirmish  was  slainc  tu  the  number 
of  three  hundred  pyiates,  togither  with  their 
caplaine,  ayoungsouldiour,  the  King  of  Sicil's 
Sonne.  To  this  young  man  the  French  king 
had  given  whatsoever  he  got  m  the  kingdome 
of  England.  But  he  being  beaten  downe  by 
a  cerlaine  man  of  Ihe  countrey,  cryed  "  Ran- 
conl  "  notwithstanding,  Ihe  husbaiidman  laid 
him  on  with  his  clubbe,  till  he  bad  slaine  him, 
speaking  these  words:  "  Vea  (quolh  he)  I 
know  well  enough  thou  art  a  Fiancon,  and 
therefore  shall  thou  dye,"  for  he  understood 
not  his  speech,  neither  had  he  anyskill  to  lake 
gentlemen  prisoners  and   to  keepe  them  for 


In    like  manner   the   fleet   harried    the 

whole  coast  from   Harwich   to  Plymouth. 

News  of  these  outrages  reached  Edward 

when   in  Brabant,   and   he  determined  to 

igeance  by  laying  waste  the  neigh- 


The    kin 


able,  for  the  ri 

the 


i  compassed  about  1 


3  advise 


n  already  given,  to  open  .  of  silke,  which  cannot  bee  broken  by  all  the 
' '     '     '  ■      '        ' '    '    I  strength  of  the  kingdome  of  England." 
This  boast  was  speedily  to  be  falsified. 
"With  banner  displaied  and  twelve  thou- 
sand men  of  armes,"  Edward  rode  across 
the  frontier,  and  put  the  whole  country  of 
Cambray,  Tournay,  Vermoden,  and  L.ande- 
oew  to  the  sword  and  flame.     "Sir,  doth 
not  this  silken  threede,  wherewith  Fraunce 
is  compassed,  seeme  to  you  to  be  broken?" 
said  Geffrey,  Lord  Scrope,  to  the  gascon- 
ading  cardinal    as   he   showed    him    the 
whole  country  in  a  blaze.    The  invasion 
e   French  king  into  the   field, 
challenge  to  Edward  to  meet 
battle  on  a  given  day.    Nothing  loath. 


of  the  warde  under  erthe  into  the  castet, 
.  .  .  whiche  alee  dame  Isabel  Ihe  queue, 
oe  none  of  hire  men,  ne  the  Moriymer,  ne 
none  of  his  company,  Icnowith  hit  nought." 
Up  this  "alee"  he  led  the  king  and  his 
men,  who  seized  Mortimer  in  a  room  ad- 
joining the  queen's  chamber.  With  scant 
ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the  queen's  en- 
treaty, "Beal  fitz,  beal  filz,  eiez  pitie  de 
gendl  Mortymer,"  they  carried  him  to 
London  and  itxlged  him  once  again  in  the  broughl 
Tower.  On  him  a  more  august  tribunal 
Bat  than  had  sat  on  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
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Edward  accepted  the  challenge  and  pre-  in   that  meeting.    At  length   they  closed 

pared  for  the  contest;  but  when  the  ap-  and    came   to    hand  blowes    with  pikes, 

pointed  morning  broke,  the  French  army  polaxes,  and  swordes ;    and  some  threw 

had   disappeared    with  the  dew,   leaving  stones  from  the  toppes  of  shippes,  where- 

Edward    in    possession    of    the    chosen  with    many    were  brained.*'    The   battle 

ground.     For  this    hasty   retreat,   Philip  lasted  until  evening,  when  darkness  and 

found  it  necessary  to  put  forward   four  fatigue  put  an  end  to  the  fighting.     The 

reasons.     "  It  was  a  Friday."    "  His  army  discomfiture  of  the  French  was  complete, 

had  marched  five  leagues."    "  His  troops  Two  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were  taken 

had   neither  eaten   nor  drunk  the  whole  and  twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  were 

day."    **The  English  were  so  posted  as  slain   or  drowned.     So  crushing  was  the 

to  make  it  difficult  to  get  at  them."    To  defeat    that  the  French    ministers  were 

these  lame  and  impotent  excuses  the  king  afraid  to  acquaint  Philip  with  the  disaster, 

of  Naples  added  yet  another  plea,  *^The  and  it  was  left  to  the  court  jester  to  be  the 

stars  were  unpropitious."  bearer  of  the  evil  tidings.     ^*  A  battle  has 

Flushed  with  his  bloodless  victory,  and  been  fought,  and  the  English  have  proved 

at  the  instigation  of  the  Flemings,  Edward  themselves  cowards,"  said   the    buffoon, 

revoked  the  former  homage  which  he  had  " In  what  way ?  "  asked  the  king.     "They 

paid  to  the   French   crown  as   Duke  of  had  not  the  courage,"  answered  the  fool, 

Guienne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  "  to  leap  into  the  sea  like  the  French  and 

France,  to  which  dignity  he  had  alwavs  Normans." 

laid  claim   through   his  mother  Isabella,  Crowned  with  laurels,  Edward  went  on 

the  daughter  of  Philip  the   Fair.    This  a  pilgrimage  to  the  church  of  Aardenburg 

assumption  was  not  likely  to  mitigate  the  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory,  and  then 

hostility  of  the  French,  who  had  also  been  once   more  took  the  field.     In  the   true 

wounded  in  their    military  pride  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  be  proposed  to  Philip 

retreat  of  their  king  before  the  English  that  they  should  submit  their  quarrel  to 

hosts,  and  they  at  once  prepared  a  fleet  the  arbitrament  of  single   combat.     But 

which  was  to  prevent  Edward,  who  had  Philip,  who  seemed  neither  to  like  to  risk 

returned  to   England,  from  rejoining  his  his  army  nor  his  own  person,  declined 

allies  in   Flanders.     Sluys  was   the  port  the  challenge,  and   Edward  returned   to 

chosen  for  the  assembly  of  the  combined  England  after   an    exceptionally   stormy 

Spanish  and  French  fleets;  and  on  the  passage.      In  the  words  of  the  "Brute 

feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  English  Chronicle:"  — 
ships  were  seen  sailing  down  from  the 

west  on  the  combined  navies.    When  in  1°  ^^^  hye  see  come  the  moost  mysshapvn 

full  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  English  fleet  stormys  and  tempestes;  thondres  and  lyght- 

went  fbout  and  stood  W  to  the  north-  rhTtL^L^s^a^d^t  ^^^^  Zl^ 

west,  so  as  to  get  the  advantage  of  both  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^1,^  gp^^^^g^  ^^J  ^^^^ 

wmd  and  sun  for  the  attack.    "  Post  horam  ^y  sorcerye   and  nigramancye  of   thaim  of 

nonam,"    says     Baker,    "quando    habuit  i^raunce.      Wherfore    the   kynges  hert  was 

ventum  et  solem  a  tergo  et  impetum  flu-  full  of  sorowe  and  anguysshe,  waylyng,  and 

minis   secum,"  the  English  ships   closed  sykeyng,  and  said  to  our  lady  on  this  wyse, 

with  the  French  and  Spanish  navies.    His-  kneleynej  uppon  hys  kneis  :  **  O  blessed  lady, 

torians  have  generally  understood  horam  saynt  Marie,  what  is  the  cause  that  ever  more 

nonam  to  mean   nine  o'clock;  but  it   is  in  my  going  in  to  Fraunce  alle  maner  thinges 

obvious  that  as  the  English  ships  came  fallen  tome  joyfull  and lykyng  and  gladsonie; 

from  the  westward  the  sun  could  not  have  ^"^  "°^  ^  ^°^^  ^^^^  ^haim,  I  mav  not,  but 

irom  tne  westwara,  ine  sun  cou  a  not  nave  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^  Englond  warde  alle  my 

been  at  their  backs  at  nine  o  clock  in  the  ^^^          f^u^^   unprofitetble    and   harmefufl 

morning,  and  Mr.  Thompson  s  suggestion  ^nto  me  ?    Bot,  dere  lady,  now  mercye." 
that  the  words   meant  noon  is  tlierefore 

doubtless  correct.  The  tide  at  Sluys  was  Fortunately  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  he 
high  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  11.23  A.M.,  lived  to  land  on  English  shores,  and  once 
and  the  expression  used  by  Edward  in  a  more  to  prepare  a  fresh  force  with  which 
letter  to  his  son,  describing  the  engage-  again  to  cross  the  Channel.  At  first  it 
ment  as  having  begun  **bien  apres  houre  appeared  as  though  this  new  campaign 
de  nonne  a  la  tyde,"  confirms  Mr.  Thomp-  would  prove  as  futile  as  the  former  one. 
son's  reading.  The  two  armies  constantly  approached  one 
At  the  onset  "the  whole  fleete  gave  a  another,  but  never  met.  As  Edward  ad- 
terrible  shoute,  and  a  showre  of  arrows  out  vanced,  Philip  retreated;  and  even  the 
of  long  wooden  bowes  so  powred  down  on  destruction  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  by 
the  Frenchmen  that  thousands  were  slaine  the  English  failed  to  entice  the  French 
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into  the  field.  Philip's  Fabian  policy  was 
obviously  a  wise  one.  While  Edward  was 
advancing  further  and  further  from  his 
supports,  with  gradually  diminishing  num- 
bers, the  French  king  was  collecting  and 
multiplying  his  forces  with  the  intention 
of  crushing  with  one  blow  his  adventurous 
enemy.  When,  however,  week  after  week 
had  passed  away  and  Philip  still  refused 
battle,  the  danger  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  English  army  became  painfully  ap- 
parent, and  Edward  determined  to  with- 
draw northwards.  But  just  as  an  animal 
retreats  when  a  beast  he  fears  faces  him, 
and  follows  at  his  heels  the  instant  he 
turns  his  back,  so  the  French  were  no 
sooner  aware  that  the  English  were  re- 
tiring than  they  marched  in  pursuit. 

It  was  now  Edward's  turn  to  avoid 
battle,  and  with  all  possible  expedition  he 
moved  towards  the  river  Somme.  But  on 
arriving  at  the  southern  bank  he  found  all 
the  bridges  either  destroyed  or  guarded, 
and  the  fords  strongly  fortified  against 
biro.  His  position  was  now  one  of  immi- 
nent peril.  In  his  rear  were  the  advancing 
forces  of  Philip,  numbering  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  in  front  was  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Somme,  which  was  un- 
guarded only  where  it  was  supposed  to  be 
impassable.  It  so  chanced,  however,  that 
a  peasant  named  Gobin  Agace  offered  for 
a  reward  to  show  the  king  a  place  in.  the 
estuary  of  the  river  where,  at  low  tide,  a 
crossing  might  be  effected.  Thither  the 
king  went,  but  was  disappointed  to  find  a 
considerable  force  in  occupation  of  the 
northern  shore.  This  was  one  of  those 
occasions  when  the  only  choice  lies  be- 
tween evils.  To  have  hesitated  would 
have  been  to  have  been  lost,  and  Edward 
determined  to  run  the  lesser  risk  of  forc- 
ing a  passage.  At  the  head  of  his  troops 
he  plunged  into  the  water,  and,  after  a 
desperate  encounter  in  the  stream,  which 
was  afterwards  maintained  on  the  northern 
bank,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  and  brought 
his  army  across  in  safety.  When  told  of 
this  defeat,  Philip  uttered  the  exclamation 
the  latest  echo  of  which  has  scarcely  died 
out  from  our  ears,  **  We  are  betrayed." 
With  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  later 
details,  which  justified  the  old  historians 
ID  likening  Edward's  crossing  of  the 
Somme  to  the  passage  of  the  children  of 
Israel  over  the  Red  Sea,  no  sooner  had 
the  feet  of  the  last  English  soldier  touched 
the  northern  shore  than  the  vanguard  of 
Philip's  army  appeared  on  the  southern 
bank.  The  tide  also,  which  had  ebbed 
when  Edward  fought  his  way  through  the 
stream,  was  then  flowing  to  the  flood,  and 


Philip,  unable  to  wade  through,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  bridge  at  Abbeville. 

Meanwhile  Edward  continued  bis  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  24th  August,  1346,  he 
took  up  a  position  "  sub  foresta  de  Cressy." 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  van  of  the 
French  army  appeared  in  sight,  wayworn 
and  weary.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  refreshed  by  rest,  and  were  oc- 
cupying a  vantage  ground  in  the  raised 
open  field.  There  the  army  stood  divided 
into  three  divisions,  the  centre  commanded 
by  the  Black  Prince,  the  left  by  the  Earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  and  the 
right  by  the  king.  The  French  advanced 
to  the  attack  in  some  confusion,  which  was 
increased  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  consisting  of  Genoese  bow- 
men. The  flight  of  these  mercenaries 
threw  the  rear  ranks  into  temporary  dis- 
order;  but  recovering  their  formation, 
they  directed  their  main  attack  on  the 
central  division.  For  a  time  this  part  of 
the  English  position  was  in  considerable 
danger,  and  the  Black  Prince  at  one  junc- 
ture found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  his 
father  for  succor.  A  detachment  of  knights 
supplied  the  required  help,  and  after  many 
hours'  desperate  fighting  the  French  were 
completely  routed.  Horse  and  foot  fled 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  the  English 
were  left  masters  of  the  field.  It  is  said 
that  for  the  first  time  in  European  history 
cannons  were  used  in  this  battle,  and  that 
the  victory  of  the  English  was  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  (he  employment  of  these 
weapons.  But  even  the  skies  fought  in 
their  favor.  At  the  outset  of  the  battle  a 
sudden  storm  of  rain  raged  over  the  field, 
rendering  the  bowstrings  of  the  Genoese 
useless,  while  the  covered  bows  of  the 
English  escaped  all  injury.  Against  these 
influences  even  the  sacred  oriflamme, 
which,  since  its  first  use  as  a  national  ban- 
ner in  1 1 19,  had  invariably  turned  back  the 
adverse  tide  of  war,  fluttered  in  vain  over 
the  French  hosts.  Philip  fled  with  his 
discomfited  soldiers,  but  not  all  those  who 
fought  under  his  banners  were  so  careful 
of  their  safety.  When  the  blind  king  of 
Bohemia  was  told  that  all  was  lost,  he  or- 
dered two  squires  to  fasten  their  bridles  to 
his  own,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  Loyally  they  obeyed  his 
commands,  and  the  three  fell  dead  fighting 
fiercely.  After  several  vicissitudes,  the 
body  of  the  gallant  king  found  its  way  into 
a  private  museum  at  Treves,  from  which 
degraded  position  it  was  rescued  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1872,  and  deposited  at 
Castel,  near  Saarburg,  where  it  now  lies. 

From  the  victorious  field  of  Crecy,  Ed- 
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ward  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Calais. 
The  town  was  far  too  strong  to  be  taken 
by  assault,  and  the  more  wearisome  meas- 
ure of  starving  out  the  garrison  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  So  long  as  endurance  was 
possible,  the  commandant  held  out ;  but 
the  time  came  when  he  was  compelled  to 
yield,  and  even  to  accept  the  condition, 
which  has  been  presented  oo  thousands  of 
canvases,  that  six  of  the  principal  bur- 
gesses should  come  to  Edward's  camp  car- 
rying the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  with  ropes 
about  their  necks. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  En- 
gland has  there  been  two  years  more  laden 
with  victories  in  the  field  than  1346  and 

1347.  A  triumphantly  successful  cam- 
paign in  France,  ending  in  the  victory  of 
Crecy  and  the  capture  of  Calais  ;  repeated 
victories  over  the  Scots,  and  the  leading 
away  into  captivity  of  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  Charles  de  Blois,  besides  a 
host  of  other  notable  prisoners,  represent 
achievements  which  can  rarely  have  been 
equalled  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  But, 
as  though  to  check  the  national  pride,  a 
dire  misfortune  was  destined  to  overtake 
the  country. 

The  plague,  which  had  its  origin 
** amongst  the  East  Indians  and  Tartari- 
ans,"  advanced  over  Europe  in  1347  and 

1348,  and  finally  reached  our  shores  in  the 
spring  of  the  last-named  year.  Though 
it  travelled  slowly  through  the  country,  it 
counted  its  victims  by <  thousands,  and 
according  to  the  best  authorities  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  the  population  of  the 
country  perished.  Three  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  died  plague-stricken  in  one 
year,  and  under  the  site  of  the  present 
Charterhouse  fifty  thousand  victims  of  the 
pestilence  were  buried. 

But  neither  this  awful  visitation  nor  the 
campaign  of  1347  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
between  the  two  nations,  and  though  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  varying  success, 
the  balance  of  advantage  was  beyond 
question  on  the  side  of  the  English.  The 
strong  castle  of  Guignes,  among  other 
fortresses,  passed  to  the  English  crown  in 
a  way  which  reads  like  a  chapter  of  a  ro- 
mance. An  English  prisoner  who  was 
employed  in  repairing  the  walls,  **cujus- 
dam  lotricis  fedis  amplexibus  associatus,'' 
learned  from  this  Rahab  that  **from  the 
bottome  of  the  (city)  ditch,  there  was  a 
wall  made  of  two  foote  broade,  stretching 
from  the  rampiers  to  the  brimme  of  the 
ditch  within  forth,  so  that,  being  covered 
with  water,  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  not 
so  drowned  but  that  a  man  going  aloft 


thereon  should  not  be  wet  past  the  knees, 
it  being  made  for  the  use  of  fishers." 
Under  cover  of  night  the  soldier  passed 
in  safety  along  this  wall  to  the  English 
camp,  and  returning  with  thirty  men,  led 
them  into  the  town  by  the  same  passage, 
and  "  wan  all  the  fortresses  of  the  castle  " 
before  the  townspeople  knew  *'  what  had 
happened  to  them  within  the  castle." 

A  truce  soon  followed,  during  which  an 
incident  occurred  which  is  strangely  illus- 
trative of  the  state  of  society  at  the  time, 
and  of  the  prestige  which  English  valor 
had  established  over  the  minds  of  French- 
men. While  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
taking  part  in  an  expedition  against  **  the 
heathens "  in  Prussia,  Otto,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  laid  a  plot  to  take  him  pris- 
oner. When  accused  of  this  unknightly 
scheme.  Otto  denied  it  vehemently,  and 
charged  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  with  lying. 
A  challenge  followed,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  duel  should  be  fought  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  France.  On  a 
fixed  day  the  lists  were  formed  at  Paris, 
and  the  king  and  his  nobles  being  present, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  appeared  ready  and 
willing  to  put  the  matter  to  the  hazard. 

On  the  contrary  part,  the  said  Otto  scarcely 
was  set  on  his  horse,  and  was  not  able  decently 
to  set  on  his  helmet  nor  to  weelde  his  speare 
(or  else  he  fayned),  whose  unableness  being 
perceived  by  the  French  king,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  others,  the  king  took  the  quar- 
rel into  his  own  hands ;  whereupon  Otto  was 
commanded  first  to  depart  the  lists,  and  so 
went  his  way,  but  the  duke  abode  still  within 
them. 

Both  combatants  were  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  an  unnecessary  precau- 
tion so  far  as  one  was  concerned,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  recognition  of  his 
knightly  bearing,  was  loaded  with  favors 
by  the  king.  On  taking  his  leave,  Philip 
would  have  presented  him  with  a  casket 
of  jewels,  but  **nil  horum  voluit  nisi  so- 
1am  spinam  quae  fuerat  de  corona  Jesu 
Christi,"  and  with  this  he  departed. 

The  short-lived  truce  which  made  this 
incident  possible  was,  however,  no  sooner 
over,  than  '*grim-visaged "  war  again 
showed  its  front  in  the  fairest  fields  of 
France.  King  Edward  once  again  led  an 
army  into  the  northern  provinces,  while 
the  Black  Prince  was  commissioned  to 
reassert  his  father's  supremacy  over  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne.  It  is  difficult  to  read 
the  account  of  this  expedition  without  a 
feeling  of  horror.  No  one  who  has  vis- 
ited the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  the 
districts  watered  by  its  affluents,  can  fail 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
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eceaety,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  happy    sic 
iodustry  of  the  people,  and  the  quiet  pros-    pri 
perity  of  the  towns.     In  this  favored  re-    tht 
gioQ  nature  has  been  lavish  with  her  gifts. 
The  choicest  fruits  aod  flowers   grow  in 
almost  tropical  profusion,  and  corn  yields 
abundant  harvests  to   the  farmers.     Such 
was  also  the  slate  of  the  duchy  when  the 
Black  Prince  landed  at  Bordeaux,  and  ad- 
vanced ipland  to  fultil  his  commission.    In 
those  days  armies  marched  without  com- 
missariat and  without  hospitals.    War  was 
made  to  support  war  with  a  vengeani 


and  the  Black  Prince  probably  did  only    talcing  Warwick  in 


b  army,  while  the 
!  s  oivision  was  posted  on  a  hill  on 
ight  front.  The  first  division  was 
drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  oa 
the  left,  the  third  division  was  posted 
within  reach  of  a  gap  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  hedge.  Baker's  mention  of  tliis  gap 
is  important,  and  explains  the  commonly 
accepted  error  that  the  battle  was  a  mere 
struggle  in  a  deep  lane. 

The  French  attack  opened  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  cavalry,  a  division  of  which 
made  for  the  gap, 'with  the  intention  of 


what  every  commander  similarly  placed 
would  have  done,  when  he  burned  and  de- 
stroyed cities,  and  laid  waste  whole  dis- 
tricts which  had  formerly  blossomed  as 
the  rose.  Mr.  Thompson  has  for  the  first 
lime  successfully  traced  the  line  of  march 
pursued  on  this  inroad,  and  the  frequency 
of  such  entries  as  "three  neighbc 
towns  burnt,"  "capture  and  destructit 
Galiax,"  "Plaisance  burnt,"  etc.,  makes 
us  content  ourselves  with  the  statement 
that  the  army  marched  from  Bordeaux  to 
Narbonne  oa  the  Gulf  of  Lions  and  back. 
The  spoils  accumulated  were  enormous, 
full  license  having  been  given  to  the  sol- 
diers lo  take  what  they  could  keep. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  prince  deter- 
■  mined  to  march  across  France  to  join  the 
king,  and  for  a  time  there  appeared  to  be 
every  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
carry  out  his  intention.  Without  encoun- 
"  :ring  any  serious  opposi''  -     '  -     '        -    ' 


There,  however. 


was  confronted  by  Salisbury's  troops, 
ind  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
irrows  of  the  English  bowmen.  On  the 
epulse  of  the  cavalry,  the  dauphin's  divi- 
iion  was  ordered  to  attack.  "Apparatus 
lujus  aciei,"  says  Baker,  "  fuit  terribilior 
iiqne  veemencior  quam  facies  belli  primi- 
us  repress!."  With  shouts  of  "  St.  Denis 
of  I  for  us  !"  they  charged  against  the  English 
:es  I  ranks  ivilh  a  weight  and  fierceness  which 
for  a  moment  shook  the  English  line. 
Hand  to  hand  and  steel  to  steel  the  men 
on  both  sides  fought  desperately.  At 
length  the  Frenchmen  began  to  waver, 
and  finally  turned  and  ran.  pursued  by  the 
English,  who  "  slue  them  like  as  the  wolves 
chase  and  kill  sheep."  According  to  the 
French  historians,  this  rout  was  "  Don  fu- 
gam  sed  pulchram  retraccionem  I " 

The  discomfiture  of  the  dauphin's  divi- 


IS  far  a 


the  Loire 


t  tha 


King  John  of  France  was  marching  to  op- 
pose him  with  a  force  of  sixty  thousand 
men.  To  have  encountered  such  an  army 
with  his  small  following  oC  seven  thousand 
men,  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country, 
would  have  been  an  act  of  madi 


1  infiut 


1  the  div 


■rifying 
.ded 


he  therefore  purposed  t 


by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  it 
engaged,  and  marched  off  the  field  without 
striking  a  blow.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  troops  commanded  by  the  king. 
Having  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  field  unless  he  were 
against  (be 


Speed   to  Guienne.    But  the  rapidity  of 
John's  movements  defeated  the  plan.     ~ 
three  days  the  two  armies  marched 
wards    on    converging    li 
within  striking  distance  i 
hood  of  Poitiers. 

A  battle  having  just  become  inevitable, 
tbe  Black  Prince  drew  uphisarmy  inarray 
on  the  19th  September,  1356.  "The  va- 
ward  of  the  armie  he  committed  to  tbe 
Earles  of  Warwicke  and  Oxford,  the  mid- 
dle was  guided  by  the  prince,  and  the  rere- 
ward  was  led  by  the  Karles  of  Salisburie 
and  Suffolke."  A  long  hedge  and  ditch 
which  skirted  the  plateau  where  the  En- 
glish were  posted,  and  followed  the  slope 
of  Ihe  hill  into  th  '■  ■  ■ 
tbe  French  from 


ivith  all    English,  who,  having  already  s< 


for  hours 
wearv  with  the  strife.  Manfully,  however, 
they  met  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  and 
though  the  advantage  of  both  numbers 
n  the  neighbor-  and  condition  was  in  favor  of  the  French, 
the  sturdy  valor  of  the  English  prevailed. 

Then  beslirreth  himself  the  worthy  Prince 
of  Wales,  tutting  and  hewing  the  Frenchmen 
with  a  sharpe  sword  [and]  at  length  thrusteth 
thorow  the  throngs  of  them  that  guarded  tbe 
Fieiichking.     Thenshouldyt 


.  „.  .  .  .  nod  and  stumble,  the  bearers  of 
them  to  fall  downe  :  the  bluod  of  slaves  and 
princes  ran  mingled  together  into  the  waters 
which  were  nigh.  In  like  manner  the  bore  of 
:wall  lagelh,  who  seeketh  to  have  m 


the  valley  below,  separated    other  way  to  the  French  king's  standard  than 
m  the  first  and  third  divi-    by  blood  onely:  but,  when  they 
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there,  they  met  with  a  company  of  sloule  men 
to  withsund  them.  The  Englishmen  fight, 
the  Frenchmen  aiso  lay  on,  but  at  length. 
Fortune  making  haste  lo  lutne  her  whcele, 
the  prince  preaselh  forward  on  Ma  enemies, 
and,  like  a  fierce  lion  beating  downe  Ihe 
ptoud,  he  came  to  the  yeelding  up  of  Ihe 
French  icing. 

With  ihe  king  was  taken  his  son.  and  a 
host  also  of  knights  and  nobles.  Of  the 
rest,  iweniy-eighi  hundred  men  were  slain, 
and  the  remainder  were  scailered  in  flight. 
Thus  was  infiicled  on  (he  French  a  defeat 
10  which,  for  compleieuess  and  for  the 
consequences  arising  from  it,  Waterloo 
and  Sedan  are  alone  comparable.  Loaded 
with  honors,  ihe  Black  Prince,  with  "  those 
few,  those  happy  few  "  who  had  shared  in 
his  triumph,  returned  to  Bordeaux,  from 
which  port  he  sailed  with  his  captives  to 
England. 

Here  Baker's  chronicle  comes  to  an 
end,  and  there  could  not  be  found  a  more 
fitting  closing  scene  lo  a  historical  drama 
ihan  the  account  of  so  signal  a  victory. 
But  the  interest  attaching  lo  the  chronicle 
is  not  confined  lo  Its  record  of  political 
crises  and  striking  incidents.  It  lakes  the 
reader  behind  the  scenes.      It  initiates 


I 
I 

11  he  pros; 
— ibere 
ford  Stti 


cils.     Itdtsi 


I  of  political  adventurers 
and  of  meddling  ecclesiastics;  and  it 
echoes  in  bis  ears  the  pseans  of  triumph 
from  many  a  hard-fought  field.  Succeed- 
ing historians  have  drawn  largely  on  its 
pages  for  the  principal  events  of  ihe  pe- 
riod; but  they  have  too  oflen  passed  un- 
heeded by  those  details  and  light  touches 
which  are  essential  to  the  right  under- 
Standing  of  history.  These  are  carefully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  notes, 
which  are  full  and  accurate,  supply  an  ef- 
fective atmosphere  and  background  lo  the 
picture  which  Baker  painted  with  such 
vividness  and  force  five  hundred  years  ago. 


Richard  Pelse  was  Ihe  chemist.  The 
suburb  was  near  the  Angel;  at  the  top 
of  the  City  Road;  on  Ihe  confines  of 
Islinglon.  There  he  led  his  prosaic  life 
— getting  old,  and  a  bachelor.  But  into 
ihe  prosaicyears  —  years  before  Islington 
had  burst  once  the  moment  of 
Then  his  shop  was  near  Ox- 
ford Street.     Into  the  sitting-room  over  it 


there  had  come,  one  evening,  for  an  hour, 
Ihe  lady  oi  his  dream.  Unexpectedly; 
suddenly.  She  had  draivn  her  chair,  by 
bis  own,  to  the  lire.  They  had  sat  to- 
gether so ;  and  he  bad  been  happj-.  She 
had  given  him  his  tea;  had  opened  his 
piano;  had  played  a  while,  Xaver  Scbar- 
nenka's  wild  music;  had  kissed  him  once; 
and  had  gone  away. 

Perhaps  his  years  before  and  afler  had 
seemed  at  times   two  deserts,  divided  by 
m  which  was  her  momen- 
tary presence.     Or  perhaps  there  was  an 
outslretched  darkness  on  one  side  of  the 
heavens;    then   a   star;    then  again    out- 
■tched  darkness  —  ihe  life  of  the  shop 
and  the  suburb. 
Richard  Pelse  tvas  one  of  those  poor 
en  who  are  born  cultivated;  one  of  the 
cultivated  who  are  born  poor.    You  had 
only  10  look  at  him  now,  across  the  coun- 
and  the  ranged  tooth-powder  pots  —  to 
the   clear-cut  head,  against  its  back- 
ground of  dry  drug  jars  and  Laiin-tabelled 
'rawers  —  ■'  Alumens  "  —  "  Flor ;   Sul  ; " 
Pot:  Hilar;  "  "  Cap:  Papav"  —  to  know 
lal  be  was  individual.    A  sympathetic 
spectator  might  call  him  original;  an  un- 
iympatbetic,  eccentric.     What  fires  burnt 
n  the  brownness  of  his  auick,  keen,  rest- 
ess  eyes  ?    What  bad  left  his  face  —  not 
yet   really  old  —  topped  with  a  mass  of 
Ivery-white  hair?     There  were  the  deli- 
ite  features,  decisive   and   retined;   the 
ase  aquiline,  the  kindly  mouth  with  ner- 
Dus  movement  at  its  corners.    And,  again, 
le    hands,  —  thin  and  white    and   long; 
ith    fingers   and   thumbs    turning    back 
prodigiously ;    flexible,   subtle,    sensitive. 
And  the  spare  figure,  still  quite  straight, 
dressed  in  the  black  frock-coal  of  his  busi- 
ness hours.    Original  or  eccentric ;  a  man 
whom  men  and  women  looked  at;  either 
liked  or  feared. 


I 


At    home    for  \ 


vithin   I 


of  the  Angel,  he  bad  all  bis  life  been 
a  Londoner.  Energy  and  diligence  he  had 
had  from  his  boyhood,  but  country  color 
bad  never  come  into  his  cheeks;  no  ro- 
bustness of  the  sea's  giving,  into  bis 
frame.  All  his  pursuits  were  of  the  Iowa 
—  and  nearly  all  bis  recollections.  His 
mother  wasa  widowed  little  news-agent  — 
a  withered  woman,  once  pretty  and  viva- 
cious—  who  kept,  when  he  was  a  child 
and  a  lad.  her  news-shop  in  a  by-way,  two 
doors  from  North  Audley  Street.  His 
father?     He  never  knew  him. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  his 
mother  died,  and  a  customer  of  theirs,  a 
druggist  of  the  quaner,  took  him  as  ■■  use- 
ful boy."     Had  he  ever  changed  and  ri 
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IS 


so  far  afterwards  as  to  be  a  famous  physi- 
cian, it  would  have  been  told  of  him,  in 
pride,  or  as  astonishing^,  that  he  had  been 
an  errand  boy  only.  As  it  was,  he  had  in 
fact  been  that,  but  something  besides, 
rie  was  so  intelligent  that  gradually  he 
had  got  into  all  the  work  of  the  shop.  He 
was  civil,  and  comely  too.  From  selling 
things  behind  the  counter,  he  was  put  into 
the  dispensary.  He  educated  himself ;  he 
passed  his  examinations;  he  became  an 
assistant  who  was  entirely  necessary ;  then 
he  became  a  partner.  At  thirty-five  he 
was  a  prosperous  man  and  alone ;  the 
shop's  earlier  master  having  retired.  For 
Richard  Pelse,  before  that  happened, 
there  had  been  twenty  years  of  progress, 
and  of  self-denial ;  no  doubt  of  satisfactory, 
but  of  unremitting  work.  Then  he  allowed 
himself  a  holiday,  and  with  a  valise  by 
bis  side  and  a  "  Baedeker  "  in  his  pocket, 
started  for  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

u. 

Mr.  Pelse  had  made  more  than  half 
bis  tour  and  had  got  over  his  surprises, 
the  sense  of  all  that  was  strange,  when  he 
found  himself,  one  Sunday,  arrived  at  Aix- 
les-Bains  for  two  days'  rest,  and  for  the 
charm  of  its  beauty.  He  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  V^nat.  Though  a  tradesman,  he 
had  tact  as  well  as  education  ;  various  in- 
terests and  real  kindliness.  He  could  mix 
quite  easily  with  "his  betters"  —  found 
his  "  betters  "  much  more  his  equals  than 
bis  neighbors  bad  been.  At  the  V^nat, 
an  argument  with  an  English  chaplain 
brought  him  into  contact  with  a  family  of 
three  —  Colonel  Image,  a  military  politi- 
cian, very  well  connected,  and  busy  in  the 
House ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  above  all 
things  fashionable  ;  and  his  daughter,  who 
was  blonde  and  nineteen. 

Richard  Pelse  must  certainly  then,  with 
all  bis  earlier  deficiencies  and  disadvan- 
tages, have  been  picturesque,  and  almost 
elegant,  as  well  as  interesting.  The  im- 
pulsive Miss  Image  found  him  so.  In  the 
garden,  from  bis  ground-floor  bedroom, 
there  had  been  a  vision  of  a  tall  white 
figure,  of  floating  muslin,  of  pale  colored 
bair.  Nearer,  there  were  seen  dancing 
eyes,  large  and  grey,  and  a  mouth  that  was 
Cupid's  bow.  At  table  d^hdte  there  was 
beard  the  voice  that  he  liked  best,  and 
liked  at  once.  A  voice?  Hardly.  An 
instrument  of  music.  You  listened  to  it 
as  to  a  well-used  violin. 

In  the  drawing-room  be  got  into  talk 
with  her.  Was  she  not,  unexpectedly,  the 
ideal  realized?  —  the  lady  of  the  dream  of 
all  his  youth. 


But  that  night  be  reflected  on  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  He  was  no  ambitious 
snob,  scheming  for  mairriage  in  a  sphere 
not  bis.  The  distance  —  the  distance! 
No,  there  could  never  be  marriage,  or,  his 
career  must  change  first.  Should  he  leave 
to-morrow,  and  forget  the  encounter? 
Should  he  enjoy  her  for  two  days,  and 
forget  her  then  instead,  or  hug  the  mem- 
ory ?    At  all  events,  he  did  not  go. 

And  on  both  sides,  in  the  short  two 
days  —  prolonged  to  three  and  four  — 
there  was  interest  and  fascination.  Per- 
haps he  should  have  told  her  father  who 
he  was.  Instead  of  it,  he  told  her.  There 
was  a  recoil  then  —  and  it  might  have 
saved  them.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  the  convenances  —  nineteen,  but 
bred  in  society  —  was  suddenly  uppermost. 
Nothing  more  could  be  said  to  him,  and 
she  would  mention  to  her  mother  as  a 
piece  of  gossip  to  be  heard  and  forgotten 
—  as  the  funny  adventure  of  travelling  and 
of  chance  acquaintance  —  that  the  man 
was  a  shopkeeper,  a  chemist ;  might  have 
sold  her  sponges,  nail  brushes,  eau  de 
Cologne.  Then  the  simplicity,  the  nat- 
uralness, warmth,  impulsiveness  —  which 
were  in  her  too  — came  uppermost  in  their 
turn.  She  would  tell  none  of  that.  She 
would  keep  him  to  herself,  for  the  time  at 
least  —  him  and  his  secret.  There  was 
mutual  attraction,  strong  and  unquestion- 
able. Elective  affinities.  And  such  things 
had  their  rights. 

Wilful  and  independent  —  it  seemed  so 
then  —  she  laid  herself  out  to  be  with  him. 
Mrs.  Image  was  indolent,  physically.  In 
the  morning  the  military  politician  was 
wont  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber  of  a  man 
of  science  who  was  great  on  the  healing 
waters ;  later  in  the  day  he  was  borne 
from  the  bath  house,  closely  muffled,  in  a 
curtained  chair,  and  put  to  bed  till  dinner 
time  at  the  hotel.  He  was  not  seriously 
ill,  however,  and  the  treatment,  which  had 
begun  a  fortnight  before  Richard  Pelse's 
arrival,  would  now  soon  be  over.  Anyhow 
their  opportunities  were  numbered.  There 
was  an  end  to  meetings  —  chance  meet- 
ings, after  all,  though  wished  for  on  both 
sides  —  at  noon,  under  the  shade  of  the 
grouped  trees  in  a  sun-smitten  park  en- 
circled by  the  mountains ;  at  night,  amid 
the  soft  illuminations  of  the  Villa  des 
Fleurs,  whither  Miss  Image  was  chaper- 
oned ;  again  at  breakfast  time,  when  al- 
most from  the  open  windows  of  the  hotel 
could  be  discerned,  here  and  there,  be- 
tween luxuriant  foliage,  gold  and  green  — 
beyond  the  richness  of  walnut  and  chest- 
nut branch,  beyond  the  vines,  beyond  the 
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poplar  marshes  and  the  sunny  fields  —  a 
level  flash  of  turquoise,  which  was  the 
Lac  de  Bourget. 

*•  We  go  to-night,"  said  Beatrice,  meet- 
ing Mr.  Pelse  by  the  Roman  Arch,  when 
she  had  deposited  her  father  for  his  last 
consultation. 

*' Should  I  speak  to  Colonel  Image?" 
he  urged,  almost  hopelessly. 

"  I  was  mad  for  you  to  do  it ;  but  you 
never  must.  Nothing  could  possibly  come 
of  it  but  harm.  You  must  be  loyal  and 
obey  me.  There  is  not  the  very  ghost  of 
a  chance  for  us.  Oh !  you  won't  think 
of  me  very  long.  You  have  your  own  life, 
you  know  ;  and  I  must  have  mine.  Silly, 
silly  lovers!  I  might  wait;  but  then  it 
could  never,  never  be.  Dick!  —  forget 
me!" 

"And  in  England  we  live  almost  in  the 
next  street,"  he  said  to  her.  "There  is 
nothing  but  class  that  divides  us.  I  have 
done  something  already,  if  you  recollect 
how  I  began.  I  could  do  more,  and  go  a 
good  deal  further.  You  are  the  first  lady 
I  ever  talked  to  intimately.  You  would 
change  me  —  you  would  bring  me  up  to 
you.*° 

"There  is  nothing  in  me  to  bring  you 
up  to,  Dick.  Think  how  young  I  am  !  I 
am  a  little  fool  who  happened  to  take  a 
fancy  to  you.  Pretty,  am  I  ?  But  a  little 
fool,  after  all.  You  treated  me  so  gravely 
and  so  well.  I  had  been  flattered  often 
enough.  And  I  was  mad  to  be  respected. 
There  is  no  chivalry  left.  Your  respect 
was  flattery,  too.  Here  is  my  photograph, 
because  I  trust  you.  But  forget  me,  for- 
get me  !  My  last  word.  Take  my  hand. 
And  good-bye ! " 

He  took  her  hands  —  both  of  them  — 
and  so  saw  the  last  of  her.  And,  by  an- 
other train,  he  too  went  back  to  London, 
to  the  chemist's  shop. 

It  was  curious,  at  first,  to  think,  as  he 
was  making  up  prescriptions,  or  giving 
them  to  his  assistants,  that  she  was  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  that  pestle  and  mortar  ; 
almost  within  sight  of  the  green  and  red 
and  straw-colored  jars  that  stood  in  his 
shop  window  and  were  the  sign  of  his 
calling.  His  shop  was  in  Orchard  street ; 
their  house  in  Manchester  Square.  Once, 
did  she  pass  the  shop?  Once,  when  he 
was  on  the  Oxford  Street  pavement,  was 
that  she,  borne  along  in  a  victoria  ? 

But  gradually  he  was  training  himself 
to  forget  all  that.  He  was  loyal,  obedient 
—  was  accepting  the  inevitable.  Was  it 
not  a  chance  fancy  ?  Was  it  not  in  sheer 
impulsiveness  —  in  recognition  of  he  won- 
dered what  in  him,  besides  the  deepest 


admiration  —  that  she  bad  flung  him  her 
confidence ;  honored  him  by  liking  ?  Could 
that  last  with  her?  Could  it  anyhow  have 
lasted?  Probably  he  would  never  see  her 
again.  Might  he  not  one  day  console  him- 
self?—  he  once  half  whispered.  No  —  it 
could  never  be  that.  He  was  so  dainty 
about  women  ;  he  was  so  particular — he 
either  wanted  nothing,  or  exacted  so  much 

—  the  experience  of  a  rapid  fascination 
would  never  be  repeated.  He  was  an 
idealist  —  of  those  who  want  in  women  a 
picture  and  a  vision  ;  not  a  housekeeper. 

ni. 

The  autumn  dragged  along.  Pelse  had 
acquired  from  America  the  rights  to  an 
exclusive  sale  of  a  particular  preparation 
of  the  Hypophosphites,  and  the  society 
doctors  —  the  men  who  had  charge  of 
royalty  and  of  overtasked  celebrities,  of 
smart  people,  and  of  the  very  rich  —  had 
taken  to  recommend  it.  The  extra  work 
which  that  involved  made  him  very  busy, 
and  his  own  more  accustomed  work,  in  all 
its  thousand  details,  was  done  at  his  shop 
with  such  a  singular  nicety  —  of  which  he 
of  course  was  the  inspirer  —  that  the  shop 
was  more  and  more  frequented. 

Winter  succeeded  to  autumn.  A  thick 
fog  had  lain  for  days  over  Orchard  Street. 
Then  there  came  a  little  snow.  But  in 
the  parlor  over  the  shop  —  with  the  three 
windows  closely  curtained  —  one  could 
have  forgetfulness  of  weather.  There  was 
the  neat  fireplace  ;  the  little  low  tea-table  ; 
a  bookcase  in  which  Pelse  —  before  that 
critical  event  at  Aix-les-Bains  —  had  been 
putting,  gradually,  first  editions  of  the 
English  poets;  a  cabinet  of  china,  in 
which  —  but  always  before  Aix-les-Bains 

—  he  had  taken  to  accumulate  some  pretty 
English  things  of  whitest  paste  or  finest 
painting  :  a  Worcester  cup,  with  its  exotic 
birds,  its  lasting  gold,  its  scale-blue 
ground,  like  lapis  lazuli  or  sapphire ;  a 
Chelsea  figure  ;  something  from  Swansea ; 
white  plates  of  Nantgarw,  bestrewn  with 
Billingsley's  pink  grey  roses,  of  which  he 
knew  the  beauty,  the  free  artistic  touch. 
How  the  things  had  lost  interest  for  him  ! 
"From  the  moment,"  says  some  French 
art  critic,  that  a  woman  occupies  me,  my 
collection  does  not  exist."  And  many  a 
woman  may  lay  claim  to  occupy  a  French 
art  critic ;  only  one  had  occupied  Richard 
Pelse. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  December, 
when  Pelse  was  in  the  sitting-room,  tired 
with  the  day's  labors,  and  not  particularly 
happy  with  the  evening  newspapers  '^  for, 
apart  from  any  causes  of  private  discon- 
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tent,  the  Pall  Mall  had  told  him  that  our 
upper  classes  were  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, and  from  the  St,  yames's  he  had 
gathered  that  even  the  lower  could  scarcely 
boast  complete  enlightenment  —  it  was  on 
an  evening:  in  December,  when  the  chem- 
ist was  so  circumstanced,  that  his  neat 
servant,  opening  the  door  of  the  parlor, 
held  it  back  for  the  entrance  of  a  veiled 
tall  lady.  "  Miss  Image,"  said  the  servant, 
for  the  name  had  been  frankly  given  her. 

The  servant  vanished.  Richard  Pelse 
rose  from  his  seat,  with  his  heart  beating. 
The  tall  lady  was  standing  there  with 
lifted  arms,  detaching  veil  and  the  broad 
velvet  hat;  a  minute  afterwards,  laying 
aside  her  furs  and  her  warm  wraps,  the 
glowing  face  of  a  swift  walker  in  the  win- 
ter weather  was  made  visible ;  the  blonde 
head,  the  slim  and  straight  and  rounded 
figure  had  got  up  to  the  fireplace.  She 
put  her  hand  out  towards  Richard  Pelse. 
He  took  it,  exclaimed  to  her,  by  her 
name  ;  nothing  more  —  "  Beatrice  ! "  — 
wheeled  a  chair  to  the  fire.  And  down 
she  sat. 

**  Yes.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
have  passed  the  place  so  often.  I  was 
mad  to  see  you.  They  are  gone  into  the 
country  on  a  visit.  I  could  manage  it  to- 
night.*^ She  looked  quite  good  and  sweet 
and  serious  —  passionate  it  might  be,  as 
well  as  young,  but  at  all  events,  no  in- 
triguing miss.  Strange  —  the  intuitive 
trust  she  had  in  him,  to  come  there  so ! 
**  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  some  tea  ?  " 

He  fiew  down-stairs  to  order  it  —  a  belFs 
summons  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  and  would  have  given  no 
vent  to  his  delight.  Ten  minutes  after,  it 
was  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  lamp  was 
just  behind  her.  Might  he  be  calm  now ; 
might  he  be  excited  ?  Might  he  be  para- 
lyzed with  astonishment?  She  was  so 
quiet  and  so  bright,  he  was  made  auiet 
too.  She  sat  there  as  in  an  old  and  aaily 
place — the  blonde  head,  the  eyes,  the 
figure's  lines.  He  was  so  happy.  Sud- 
denly his  house  was  made  a  home. 

•*  How  have  you  been  ?  How  are  you  ?  " 
But  before  he  answered,  he  had  given  her 
a  stool,  respectfully ;  had  put  a  cushion  at 
her  head.  *•  How  good  of  you  ! "  she  said, 
with  her  grey  eyes  very  beautiful ;  thank- 
ing him  for  his  mental  attitude ;  not  for 
his  cushion  and  his  stool. 

♦*  Well,  you  know,  I  have  been  trying 
to  forget  you.  Have  you  changed  your 
mind?"  She  gazed  into  the  fire.  "Has 
the  time  come  for  me  to  speak  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. His  chair  was  close  beside  hers. 
"  Why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 
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"  I  suppose  I  felt  you  cared  about  me. 
And  I  was  sick  of  not  coming.  I  suppose 
I  felt  you  were  a  friend.  No,  I  don't 
think  I  have  changed  my  mind  at  all.  But 
I  am  one  of  the  girls  who  can  do  mad 
things.  And  girls  who  can  do  mad  things, 
once  or  twice  in  their  lives  at  all  events, 
are  commoner  —  much  commoner  —  than 
proper  people  think.  So  here  I  am  I  'Tisn't 
wonderful.  Father  and  mother  are  at  Lord 
Sevenoak's." 

His  brow  clouded.  Again,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  with  emphasis,  the  difficulty  of 
class.  Difiicult?  Impossible,  was  it 
not  ?    Yet  this  was  what  he  said  :  — 

"You  will  come  again?    And  one  day 

I  will  speak.     Beatrice,  Beatrice,  —  I  am 

yours  /    Have  it  as  you  will  —  it  shall  all 

be  as  you  will  —  but  you  know  that  you 

can  never  go  away  for  good." 

**  If  you  are  nice  to  me,  very  likely  I 
shall  come  ever  so  many  times.  I  can't 
stay  very  long  to-night.  There  —  my  cup. 
Ah  I  you  have  got  a  piano  ?  Whose  is  it  ?  " 
—  opening  it  —  "A  Bechstein.  Sit  still 
there.     I  will  play." 

She  tried  the  instrument  a  moment,  first. 
Certain  chords.  Then,  with  turned  head, 
she  waited  silently ;  was  making  her 
choice.  For,  whatever  it  was,  it  would 
have  to  be  from  memory.  There  was  not 
a  single  music  book. 

In  a  minute,  she  had  chosen.  It  was  a 
plunge  into  a  weird,  wild  dance.  "You 
know  whose  that  is  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Polish.  Xaver  Scharwenka's.  Now 
the  same  again,  and  then  another."  And 
they  were  played,  and  then  she  rose  from 
the  piano.  "  My  cloak,  please.  Thank 
you." 

He  went  to  the  window  curtain ;  lis- 
tened for  the  rumble  of  the  street,  for  all 
the  city  was  about  them  —  they  two.  But 
the  noises  of  the  town  had  ceased. 

"  Snowing  fast ! "  he  said,  coming  back 
from  the  red  curtains.     "  Can  you  go  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  two  minutes'  walk,"  she  an- 
swered. "And  I  don't  quite  think  I  see 
them  cheeking  me.  Besides,  I  will  find 
some  excuse  or  other  for  wet  things.  O I 
You  think  me  mean.  You  don't  approve 
of  prevarications.  But  prevarications  give 
me  to  you."  Her  smile  would  have  melted 
mountains.  "Thank  you"  —  near  the 
door.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  come  back 
many  times.  Dick  !  I  feel  like  it."  He 
looked  enraptured.  She  put  her  hand 
out,  and  he  took  it.  Always  respectful, 
reverential,  he  had  had  an  angel's  visit. 
From  the  Heavens,  down  into  Orchard 
Street,  what  divine,  undreamt  of,  guest! 
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**  O !  But  you  worship  me  too  much,"  she 
said.  She  brushed  his  cheek  with  her  lips, 
and  her  hand  stayed  in  his. 

"  You  must  come  back  many  times," 
he  almost  gasped.  For  all  his  manhood 
yearned  for  her.  And  she  was  gone  — 
and  gone  as  much  as  the  last  note  of 
Scharwenka*s  wild  music. 

For  she  never  came  back.  The  voice, 
the  figure^s  lines,  the  blonde  head,  and  the 
eyes,  and  the  mouth  that  was  Cupid*s  bow 

—  no  more  in  Richard  Pelse's  sitting- 
room.  A  flirt,  was  she?  Heartless?  — 
changeable  ?  —  a  child  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 
For  weeks,  he  waited.  Then,  a  short  let- 
ter. "  O !  Dick :  It  is  of  no  use,  you 
know.  You'll  have  to  forgive  me,  because 
I  was  wrong  and  rash.  Only,  Dick,  un- 
derstand that  it  is  all  over.  I  could  never 
do  that  again.  If  I  say  I  owe  father  and 
mother  something,  you  know  Tm  not  a 
fraud  —  you  know  I  mean  it.  After  all, 
we  should  never  have  done  together. 
Yet,  I  love  you.  Think  of  me  kindly. 
Good-bye ! " 

And  she  kept  her  word,  and  it  was  over. 
No  lamplight  welcomed  her;  nor  Are 
gleamed  for  her;  nor  chairs  were  placed 
again  on  the  cosy  hearth,  for  two.  And, 
in  the  closed  piano,  there  slept  forever 
Scbarwenka's  wild  music. 

IV. 

But  Pelse  had  to  move  from  Orchard 
Street.  Change  of  scene ;  change  of  peo- 
ple.   And  good-bye — with  all  his  heart 

—  to  the  fashionable  custom  —  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  elegant  who  reminded  him  of 
her,  though  with  a  di£Eerence.  He  must 
seek  a  new  life,  in  some  work-a-day  quar- 
ter. To  be  with  the  busy  and  the  com- 
mon—  not  with  any  chosen  or  privileged 
humanity,  but  just  humanity;  nothing 
else.  To  be  with  people  who  really  suf- 
fered ;  not  with  people  who  wanted  hair- 
dyes.  So  it  was  that  when  a  long-estab- 
lished druggist  of  Islington  passed  away 
old  and  decrepit,  with  a  business  neglected 
and  lessened,  Richard  Pelse  came  near  the 
Angel  —  to  the  dingy  shop  you  mounted 
into  by  two  steep  steps  from  the  pave- 
ment—  to  the  dingy  shop  with  tbesmall- 
paned,  old-fashioned  windows ;  with  the 
little  mahogany  desk  at  which  who  stood 
at  it  commanded  the  prospect  of  the  City 
Road.  He  sold  the  Orchard  Street  busi- 
ness ;  and  taking  with  him  only  the  young- 
est and  least  qualified  of  his  young  men 

—  and  the  china  and  the  first  editions, 
to  coax  bis  thoughts  to  return  again  to 
these  first  loves  —  he  established  himself 
afresh,  and  did  his  own  work.    Gradually 


he  was  recognized  as  rather  an  exceptional 
person  in  the  quarter.  And  his  energy 
was  great  enough  to  allow  him,  little  by 
little,  year  by  year,  to  build  up  a  trade. 

Things  were  slack  in  the  forenoons,  and 
a  face  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes 
pre-occupied,  looked  out  into  the  street ; 
and  Pelse  would  stand  at  his  desk  with 
bright  eyes  and  clenched  mouth,  rapping  a 
tune  nervously  with  the  long,  lean  fingers. 
After  Islington's  early  dinner,  important 
people  were  abroad  —  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  squares  on  the  west  side  of 
Upper  Street  —  and  the  wife  of  a  City 
house  agent,  pompous  and  portly,  patron- 
ized (with  the  breadth  of  the  counter, 
and  all  that  that  conveyed,  between  them) 
a  man  whom  Beatrice  Image  bad  once 
kissed.  Acquaintance  with  these  folk  was 
strictly  limited.  The  shopkeeper,  refined 
and  supersensitive,  was  not  good  enough 
company  for  the  genteel. 

But  when  evening  came,  he  was  wont 
to  be  too  busy  to  think  for  an  instant 
of  his  social  place.  The  prescriptions 
brought  to  him  were  few,  but  the  shop  — 
and  on  Saturday  night  especially  —  wa$ 
crowded  by  the  smaller  bourgeoisie j  with 
their  little  wants :  the  maid  of  all  work 
from  the  Liverpool  Road  arrived  hurriedly 
in  her  cap,  and  was  comforted  ;  Mr.  Pelse 
was  the  recipient  of  sorry  confidences 
from  the  German  clerks  of  Barnsbury. 
He  was  helpful  and  generous  —  kind  to 
the  individual  and  a  cynic  to  the  race. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  gas  flared  in  the 
little  shop.  Its  shutters  were  just  closed 
when  the  cheap  playhouse,  almost  within 
sight,  vomited  forth  its  crowd,  and  loafers 
were  many  about  the  bars  of  the  Angel 
and  at  the  great  street  corner,  and  omnibus 
and  tramcar  followed  each  other  still  upon 
the  long  main  roads.  The  night  of  the 
second-rate  suburb. 

And  that  went  on  for  years ;  and  he  was 
a  bachelor  with  no  relations ;  getting  vis- 
ibly older  and  thinner;  and  a  shock  of 
white  hair  crowned  now  the  pale  fore- 
head, over  the  dark  brilliance  of  the  keen, 
quick  eyes.  Long  ago  he  had  read  in  the 
newspaper  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Image 
—  a  day  when  he  had  been  wondering 
where,  of  all  places  in  the  wide  world,  the 
one  face  might  be  ? 

Where  is  she  now  ?    What  lands  or  skies 
Paint  pictures  in  her  friendly  eyes  ? 

Then  he  had  read  of  her  marriage. 
Hers,  at  least,  was  a  wound  that  had  healed. 
His?  —  but  what  sign  was  there  of  wound 
at  all?  For  in  intervals  of  business  he 
had  come  again  to  hug  his  first  editions. 
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They  knew  him  at  book  sales,  at  Sothe- 
by's. He  dusted  his  own  Worcester  care- 
fully. Was  it  not  of  the  best  period?  — 
with  the  "  square  mark."  As  a  contrast 
to  his  quarter's  commonness,  he  had  be- 
gun to  cultivate  the  exquisite  with  the 
simple  in  his  daily  ways.  His  food  was 
sometimes  frufpii,  but  it  was  cooked  to 
perfection.  When  he  allowed  himself  a 
luxury,  for  himself  and  one  rare  crony  — 
an  unknown  artist  of  the  neighborhood, 
discovered  tardily;  a  professor  of  Ian- 
guages  who  understood  literature;  or  a 
brother  druggist  whom  business  dealings 
caused  him  to  know  —  it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  best  that  he  allowed  himself ; 
he  admitted  not  the  second-rate ;  he  was 
an  idealist  still.  The  fruit  with  which  just 
once  or  twice  in  summer  or  in  autumn  he 
regaled  a  pretty  child,  was  not  an  apple  or 
an  orange,  but  grey-bloomed  grapes,  or  a 
peach,  quite  flawless.  The  glass  of  wine 
which  he  brought  out  from  the  parlor  cup- 
board to  the  weak  old  woman,  accommo- 
dated with  a  chair,  was  a  soft  Madeira,  or 
a  sherry  nearly  as  old  as  she  was.  It  had 
known  long  voyages.  It  was  East  Indian, 
or  it  was  Bristol  Milk.  Yes ;  he  was 
fairly  prosperous ;  and  showed  no  sign  of 
wound. 

Even  "the  collector  "  within  him  reas- 
serted itself  in  novel  enterprise.  To  the 
Worcester,  the  Swansea,  the  Nantgarw, 
the  Chelsea,  the  first  editions,  there  came 
to  be  added  bits  that  were  faultless, 
of  Battersea  enamel  —  casket  and  candle- 
sticks, saltcellars,  needle-case,  and  rose- 
pink  patch-box  ;  best  of  all  the  dainty  //jvi, 
with  the  rare  puce  ground.  Ves ;  be  was 
prosperous. 

Still,  the  nerves  had  been  strained  for 
many  a  year ;  and  suddenly  were  shattered. 
Speechless,  and  one  side  sti£Eened  — 
stricken  now  with  paralysis  —  Mr.  Pelse 
lay  in  the  bedroom  over  the  shop ;  under- 
standing much,  but  making  small  sign  to 
servant  or  assistant  or  medical  man.  His 
last  view  —  before  a  second  and  a  final 
seizure  —  was  of  the  steady  February 
rain ;  the  weary  London  afternoon ;  the 
unbroken  sky ;  the  slate  roofs,  wet  and 
glistening;  the  attic  windows  of  the  City 
Road.  He  had  lived  —  it  seemed  to  him 
—  so  long.  The  past  —  that  moment  of 
the  past,  however  vivid  —  might,  one 
thinks,  be  quite  forgotten. 

Yet,  wrapped  in  a  soiled  paper,  in  the 
pocket  of  bis  frock-coat,  after  death,  they 
found  a  girl's  likeness.  "My  photograph, 
because  I  trust  you !  "  she  had  said  to  him 
at  Aix-les-Bains.  And  what  was  all  the 
rest! 


In  all  his  thought,  for  all  those  years, 
she  was  his  great  dear  friend.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  held  her  beautiful  hands  — 
looked  at  her  eyes  —  been  strong  and 
happy  in  the  magnetism  of  her  presence. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
GEOLOGICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

No  science  owes  more  to  its  amateur 
investigators  than  geology,  notwithstand- 
ing the  erroneous  theories  by  which  al- 
most all  inquirers  were  led,  and  which 
largely  diminished  the  value  of  their 
labors.  But  still  those  earnest  enthusiasts 
were  at  work  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  study  of  geology  had  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  although  few  of 
them  even  approximated  to  the  true  com- 
prehension of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Men  of  divers  pursuits  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge  were  continually  drawn  aside 
by  the  fascination  of  this  new  field  of  in- 
quiry, new  and  yet  old  almost  as  time 
itself ;  and  they  pushed  and  blundered  00 
in  their  speculations,  as  to  the  age,  nature,, 
and  origin  of  the  envelope  of  our  planet,  all 
more  or  less  trammelled  by  the  accepted 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  all,  to  some  ex- 
tent, considering  themselves  bound  (even 
so  late  as  the  days  of  Dr.  Buckland)  to 
refer  the  presence  of  fossils,  and  the  great 
structural  changes  observable  in  the  vari- 
ous rocks,  to  an  universal  deluge. 

Professor  Prestwich  rightly  assigns  the 
birth  of  geological  science  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  acknowledges 
(in  common  with  all  modern  writers  on 
the  subject)  William  Smith  as  its  parent. 
But  this  great  genius  was  not  a  professed 
geologist,  though  led  eventually  to  devote 
himself  to  that  science.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  mining  engineer,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  not  only  displayed  uncommon 
sagacity  and  industry,  but  he  showed  him- 
self free  from  the  vice  of  theorizing,  which 
had  led  astray  almost  every  preceding 
inquirer  in  geology.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Smith  had  ever  heard  of 
the  wild  guesses  and  stained  hypotheses 
of  those  who  had  attacked  the  problem 
before  him ;  and  as  for  geology  itself,  of 
its  two  great  divisions,  physical  and  palse- 
ontological,  he  only  became  acquainted 
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with  the  former  through  his  long  experi- 
ence in  land  surveying,  in  observing  the 
sources  of  water  supply,  and  in  constant 
exploration  of  colliery  shafts  and  galleries 
in  the  chief  carboniferous  districts  of  En- 
gland ;  and  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
science,  he  at  first  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it. 

William  Smith  had  no  theories  of  his 
own  about  his  mother-earth,  but  he  labori- 
ously sought  to  decipher  the  pages  of  the 
great  terrestrial  volume  laid  open  to  him  — 
"rich  with  the  spoils  of  time;"  and  by 
force  of  genius  and  native  sound  sense  he 
drew  rational  conclusions  from  what  he 
saw  —  a  thing  that  no  previous  observer 
had  done.  But  still,  "  vixere  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona,"  so  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  glance  hurriedly  at  some  of  the  notions 
put  forward  by  the  ancients,  and  then  to 
mention  a  few  of  those  who  had  thought 
about  geology  in  its  pre-scientific  stage, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

Fossils   had  of  course  been  observed 
even  in  Greek  and  Roman  days,  for  Xeno- 
phon  in  the  "  Anabasis  '*  notices  that  some 
of  the  stones  of  temples  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels  were  full  of  shells ;  and  Pausanias 
speaks  of  a  quarry  in  Megara  consisting'en- 
tirelyof  shelly  limestone.     Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (Euterpe,  c.  12)  that  he  "had 
seen  shells  on  the  hills  "  that  border  the 
river  Nile;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  remarks 
on   "respiration,"  speaks  of  his   having 
seen  fossil  fishes.     Pliny  also  had  noticed 
fossils**  of  the  figure  of  shells,"  some  of 
which   he  describes  rather  fantastically; 
while  he  elsewhere  observes  on  the  pres- 
ence of  bones  and  ivory  in  a  fossil  condi- 
tion, but  passes  on  without  making  any 
further  remark.     In  later  times  the  poet 
Boccaccio  refers  to  the  presence  of  fos- 
sils in  his  native  hills,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  laughs  at  those  who  asserted  that 
the  fossil  shells  which  he   had   carefully 
examined  had  been  formed  in   the  hills 
**  by  the  influence  of  the  stars.^''    Pallissy, 
a  French  savant  in  1580,  makes  mention 
of  like  observations,  and  is  credited  by 
Fontenelle  with  being  the  first  to  assert 
that  fossils  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Noachian  Deluge.    Previously  to  1600 
fossils  had  undoubtedly  been  found  abun- 
dantly, and  noticed  by  various  observers 
both  at  home  and   abroad  ;  and  at  that 
epoch  of  the  general  renascence  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  advance  of  a  sounder  method 
of  scientific  inquiry,  these  **  medals  of  cre- 
ation "  (as  the   Sussex  geologist  Mantell 
calls  them)  began  to  carry  more  sugges- 
tiveness   to  their  discoverers;  and  ideas 


originally  propounded  by  Theophrastus 
and  revived  by  Bertrand,  a  Swiss  clergy- 
man, that  fossils  **  were  the  unfinished 
materials  from  which  a  later  creation  was 
formed,"  were  beginning  to  be  disre- 
garded. We  see  opinion  in  a  transition 
state  in  Dr.  Plot's  writings  about  1680,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Oxford,  who  in  his  "History 
of  Oxfordshire"*  starts  the  inquiry 
whether  the  fossils  so  abundant  in  that 
district  **  be  lapides  sui generis,  formed  by 
some  plastic  power  in  the  earth  itself,  or 
whether  they  be  impressions  of  fishes  and 
such  like  which  have  had  a  real  existence." 
But  the  wider  views  became  gradually 
more  accepted,  and  an  excellent  example 
is  a£Eorded  by  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Lister  (regarded  bv  Mantell  as  the  first 
geologist),  who  in  1684  proposed  that  a 
map  of  the  north  of  England  should  be 
made,  *'with  a  table  of  the  clays,  sands, 
etc.,  which  may  be  met  with,  a  soil  or  min- 
eral map  in  fact,  to  serve  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  from 
the  outside  inwards ;  "  and  Lister  adds 
his  "  belief  that  the  layers  of  rocks  would 
be  found  in  a  certain  order,"  —  thus  antici- 
pating the  work  of  Smith  in  both  these 
respects  by  more  than  a  century. 

A  French  chemist,  Rouelle,  in  1750, 
distinctly  taught  that  fossils  of  the  same 
beds  have  their  counterparts  in  every 
country;  and  further  that  these  fossils  — 
to  use  his  own  words  —  **  ^toient  dans  le 
m^me  ^tat  d*arrangement  et  de  distribu- 
tion." It  seems  a  pity  that  this  far-sighted 
man  had  no  facilities  for  following  up  so 
truthful  a  surmise. 

An  English  clergyman.  Rev.  J.  Micbell, 
professor  of  geology  at  Cambridge  in  1760, 
published  a  paper  in  the  philosophical 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  **0a 
the  Identity  of  Character  and  Continuance 
of  Various  Strata  of  the  same  Order  on 
the  Earth's  Surface."  Nor  should  Wood- 
ward be  forgotten,  who  in  1727  endowed 
the  professorship  and  founded  the  Mu- 
seum of  Geology  at  Cambridge,  enriching 
it  at  the  same  time  with  a  noble  collection 
of  fossils.  All  these  great  men  are  to  be 
ranked  in  our  enumeration  of  amateur 
geologists. 

Reverting  to  William  Smithes  enduring 
work,  it  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  the 
delay  of  twenty  years  in  the  publication 
of  his  great  geological  map  was  almost 
fatal  to  the  recognition  of  his  claims  as  a 

•  This,  together  with  another  work,  "The  Natural 
History  of  Staffordshire,"  was  part  of  the  author's  de* 
sign  of  "  A  Natural  History  of  England,"  which,  bow^ 
ever,  was  never  continued. 
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skilful  and  original  discoverer.*  By  not 
concentrating  his  whole  time  and  resources 
on  the  early  publication  of  this  grand  rec- 
ord of  his  labors,  completed  in  I795t  he 
did  more  than  keep  back  himself  and  his 
achievements  in  the  geoIoc[ical  field  from 
the  public  acknowledgment  due  to  them ; 
for  with  prodigal  disinterestedness  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  put  the  result  of  his 
discoveries  at  the  service  of  the  public  by 
lecturing  at  agricultural  meetings  with  his 
huge  map  (carefully  colored  by  his  own 
hands)  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  room  ; 
besides  allowing  his  intimate  friends  and 
patrons,  the  Rev.  B.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  Bath,  to  disperse  in  manu- 
script form  the  tabulated  results  of  his 
discoveries;  the  consequence  being  that 
they  became  largely  known  and  exten- 
sively used,  while  the  credit  belonging  to 
iheir  originator  was  for  many  years  ob- 
scured, and  indeed  to  some  extent  entirely 
lost. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  geology  "was  in  the 
air,"  and  the  Geological  Society,  founded 
in  1807,  at  once  formed  a  rallying  point 
for  those  numerous  workers  in  this  new 
field  of  knowledge,  some  of  them  (as 
Adam  Sedgwick  afterwards  affirmed)  be- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  great  generaliza- 
tions already  reached  by  Smith,  whilst  he 
himself  remained  almost  unknown.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  melancholy  reminiscence  of 
the  calamitous  days  in  Smithes  later  his- 
tory, that  his  labors,  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  this  society  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  were  quite  unrecognized 
nor  was  he  invited  to  become  affiliated  to 
that  association  until  the  memorable  even- 
ing in  February,  1831,  when  he  was 
awarded  by  the  Council  the  first  VVol las- 
ton  Gold  Medal,  and  publicly  acclaimed 
by  their  president,  Adam  Sedgwick,  as 
"  the  father  of  English  Geology." 

The  thirty-five  years  which  had  inter- 
vened since  William  Smith  compiled  his 
map,  had  witnessed  a  great  development 
of  geological  inquiry,  and  the  second 
half  of  that  perioa  saw  the  gradual  merg- 
ing of  the  amateur  into  the  professional 
geologist. 

It  was  then  that  those  great  men  arose 
who  have  left  an  imperishable  fame,  of 
whom  we  must  briefly  mention  a  few  be- 
fore referring  in  some  detail  to  the  special 
work  of  one  whose  genius  and  labor  have 

*  Many  private  influential  friends  were  ready  and 
eager  to  help  him  to  publish  hi?  map,  amongst  these 
being  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa.  The  early  death  of  the  for- 
mer, in  1803,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Smith's  prosperity. 


added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
strata  of  the  south-east  of  England. 

Among  the  earlier  workers  in  the  wide 
geological  field  were  the  two  brothers 
Conybeare,  grandsons  of  Dr.  J.  Cony- 
beare,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ; 
the  elder  brother,  John  Josias,  being  born 
in  1779,  the  younger,  William  Daniel,  in 
1787,  and  both  of  them  took  holy  orders. 
The  first  of  these  was  remarkable  as  an 
"all-round  man,"  versed  in  literature  and 
languages  as  well  as  in  science.  He  pub- 
lished valuable  papers  on  the  geology  of 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  and  was  associated  with  Buckland 
in  investigating  the  south-west  coal-fields 
of  England. 

The  younger  brother  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy,  obtaining  a  first  class 
in  classics  at  Oxford  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  a  second  in  mathematics  with 
Archbishop  Whately.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  his  thirtieth  year  he  had 
made  great  progress  in  geology,  being  ac- 
knowledged both  by  Buckland  and  Sedg- 
wick as  their  earliest  master;  and  his 
papers  on  the  basin  of  the  Thames, on  the 
Plesiosaurus  (to  which  he  gave  the  name), 
on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  other  allied 
subjects,  were  all  of  great  value.  He  be- 
came Dean  of  LlandalE  in  1844;  and  it  was 
his  son,  William  J.  Conybeare,  who  was 
associated  with  the  late  Dean  Howson  in 
the  well-known  work  "The  Life  and  Trav- 
els of  St.  Paul."  Of  this  group  of  four 
eminent  divines  whose  genius  shed  so 
much  light  on  the  transition  stage  of  mod- 
ern geological  story,  the  Conybeares  may 
perhaps  be  considered  the  last  of  the  ama- 
teurs (though  the  title  in  their  case  is  in- 
adequate), whilst  Buckland  and  Sedgwick 
may  rightly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
illustrious  list  of  professional  geologists, 
at  first  to  be  numbered  by  twos  and  threes, 
but  now  forming  a  vast  army  spread  over 
all  the  civilized  world,  and  occupying  an 
ever-widening  field  of  conquest. 

Dr.  (afterwards  Dean)  Buckland  was 
born  in  1784  and  died  in  1856;  his  whole 
life  up  to  the  beginning  of  his  last  long 
illness  was  full  of  eager  work,  prompted 
by  unflagging  energy,  and  so  important 
were  his  labors  and  discoveries  that  he 
has  been  called  the  founder  of  geology, 
a  title,  however,  by  no  means  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Indeed,  his  earliest  efforts 
were  materially  assisted  by  the  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  in  common  (as  we 
have  seen)  with  other  eminent  geologists 
from  the  wide  circulation  of  William 
Smith's  MS.  maps  and  tables  previous  to 
1815;  and,  in  fact,  from   1808  to  1812  he 
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followed  that  great  man's   track   in  his 
equestrian    excursions    throughout     En- 
gland, though,  unlike  Sedgwick,  who  once 
and  only  once  had  met  Smith  while  thus 
engaged,  Buckland  seems  never  to  have 
come  across   his  path.*     He   was  much 
occupied  in  the  study  of  mineralogy  dur- 
ing these  earlier  years,  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  Broderip,  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  began  his  laborious  and  long-con- 
tinued practical  work  by  an  examination 
of  fossils  at   Shotover    Hill,   the  classic 
ground  of  Milton's  early  poems,   where 
the   "towered   city  and  busy  haunts  of 
men  "  are  still  framed  in  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture which  is  seen  from  that  elevation. 
The  fruit  of  these  rambles  in  many  parts 
of  England,  which  extended  over  several 
years,  is  seen  in  the  numerous  specimens 
left    by  Buckland,  to  his  Alma    Mater, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  valuable 
(but  very  imperfectly  labelled)  collection 
of  fossils  in  the  University  Museum. 

Dr.  Buckland's  other  labors  in  the  geo- 
logical field  are  too  well  known  to  be  here 
detailed,  but  unfortunately  for  his  lasting 
fame  he  was  drawn  as  a  theorist  into  the 
iheo-geological  \or\tx,  and  his  "Vindiciae 
Geological  "  and  his  more  elaborate  and 
(in  its  way)  masterly  treatise  "  Reliquiae 
Diluvianae "  remain  as  monuments,  not 
merely  of  the  author's  skill  and  learning, 
but  of  an  obsolete  and  discredited  hypoth- 
esis. Even  in  his  "  Bridgwater  Treatise  " 
(1S37)  this  straining  endeavor  to  make 
his  riper  knowledge  of  geology  square 
with  the  primitive  cosmical  assertions  of 
the  early  chapters  in  Genesis  is  plainly 
evident ;  though  many  of  the  notes  which 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  higher 
level  reached  by  the  science  during  the 
fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  **  Reliquiae,"  show 
that  his  intellectual  convictions  had  out- 
run his  Biblical  prejudices.  In  fact  Buck- 
land's  earliest  literary  work  formed  the 
transition  stage  in  speculative  geology, 
and  he  may  fairly  be  considered  the  last 
of  the  numerous  and  distinguished  cham- 
pions of  the  traditional  Mosaic  cosmogony 
and  the  universal  deluge. 

Before  passing  on,  we  may  beguile  the 
reader*s  attention  for  a  moment  by  quot- 

*  Buckland,  like  Sedgwick,  made  his  geological  tours 
on  horseback.  His  favorite  steed  was  an  old  black 
mare,  a  quiet  and  very  sagacious  beast,  who  would 
never  come  to  a  quarry  without  standing  still. 

On  one  occasion  she  remained  perfectly  unmoved 
when  a  great  mass  of  stones  came  clattering  at  her  feet, 
carrying  her  master  with  them,  to  the  consternation  ot 
a  friend  who  was  accompanying  him  in  his  tour.  Buck- 
land  quietly  remarked,  as  he  picked  himself  up  from 
the  cUbriSfOhy  stones  may  fall  out  with  me,  but  they 
never  hurt  me ! " 


ing  part  of  Archbishop's  Whately's  hu- 
morous **  Epitaph  "on  Buckland,  written 
(as  his  son  has  recently  informed  us)  so 
far  back  as  1820:  — 

Mourn,   Ammonites,  mourn  o'er  his  funeral 
urn. 
Whose  neck  ye  must  grace  no  more ; 
Gneiss,  granite,  and  slate,   he  settled  your 
date, 
And  his  ye  must  now  deplore. 

Weep,  caverns,  weep,  with  infiltering  drip, 
Your  recesses  he'll  cease  to  explore ; 

For  mineral  veins  and  organic  remains 
No  stratum  again  will  he  bore. 

His  wit  shone  like  crystal,  his  knowledge  pro- 
found 
From  granite  to  gravel  descended  ; 
No  "trap"  could  deceive  him,  no  "slip" 
could  confound, 
No  specimen  true  or  pretended ; 
He  knew  the  birth-rock  of  each  pebble  so 
round. 
And  how  far  its  tour  had  extended. 

Where  shall  we  our  great  Professor  inter, 
That  in  peace  he  may  rest  his  bones  ? 

If  we  hew  him  a  huge  rocky  sepulchre 
He  will  rise  and  break  the  stones, 

And  examine  each  stratum  that  lies  around 

For  he's  quite  in  his  element  underground. 

Then    exposed    to  the  drip  of   some    case- 
hard 'ning  spring. 
His  carcase  let  stalactites  cover. 
And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us  bring. 

When  he  is  incrusted  all  over ; 
There  with  mammoth  and  crocodile,  high  on 

a  shelf, 
Let  him  stand  as  a  monument  raised  to  him- 
self. 

Buckland *s  great  contemporary,  Adam 
Sedgwick,  was  almost  equally  conserva- 
tive in  his  views,  but  in  his  half  century  of 
professional  work  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  expressed  opinions  which  (as  in 
Buckland's  case)  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
tract ;  although  to  the  very  last  —  he  died 
in  1873  —  Sedgwick  was  an  opponent  of 
Lyell's  uniformitarian  views,  and  of  Dar- 
win and  Wallace  in  their  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  species. 

But  for  all  that,  the  contributions  of  this 
eminent  man  to  the  geological  record  were 
of  great  importance,  and  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  imprimatur  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  conferring  on  him  their  Copley 
medal  in  1863,  a  distinction  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  has  been  bestowed  upon 
very  few  — the  "elect,"  in  fact,  of  the 
hierarchy  of  science.  The  details  of 
Sedgwick's  half  century  of  labor  in  his 
own  special  field   will  doubtless  be  fully 
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particularized  in  the  forthcoming  pages  of 
his  biography,  which  is  at  this  moment 
passing  through  the  press. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  be- 
lieves that  it  is  to  this  geologist  we  owe 
the  earliest  determination  of  the  relation 
of  certain  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pennine  range  in  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland, which  rest  unconformably  on  the 
carboniferous  system,  and  pass  up  into  the 
new  red  sandstone.  The  series  in  ques- 
tion, which  in  England  is  not  fully  devel- 
oped south  or  west  of  this  range,  Sedg- 
wick named  **  magnesian  '*  limestone. 
These  were  afterwards  correlated  by  Mur- 
chison  to  the  corresponding  formation  in 
the  province  of  Perm  in  eastern  Russia, 
from  which  circumstance  those  rocks  re- 
ceived from  this  eminent  philosopher  the 
name  of  Permian,  Amongst  the  Ger- 
man geologists  this  formation  is  classified 
with  the  underlying  carboniferous,  and 
with  the  superincumbent  Poikilitic  or 
new  red  sandstone,  often  termed  Triassic. 

Sedgwick  is  known  to  have  used  Smith's 
maps  (probably  MS.  copies)  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  labors,  and  he  fully  acknowl- 
edged his  indebtedness  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  to  an  earlier  and  now  almost 
forgotten  geologist,  W.  Winch,  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Sedgwick  also  laboriously  examined  the 
Archaean  and  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Wales, 
contemporaneously  with  Murchison ;  but 
they  soon  had  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  Cambrian^  which  term 
was,  we  believe,  suggested  to  them  by  De 
la  Beche  ;  and  eventually  the  dispute  was 
practically  decided  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  Murchison*s  favor.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Sedgwick's  sections 
of  the  strata  of  North  Wales  in  1832  laid 
the  solid  foundation  of  all  subsequent  ex- 
plorations. It  was  in  the  principality  that 
the  humorous  incident  occurred,  so  often 
related  by  him,  of  his  receiving  a  shilling 
from  a  lady  who  was  passing  by  when  he 
was  seated  by  the  roadside,  very  tired  and 
very  dirty,  but  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  examining  some  stones  which  had 
unexpectedly  attracted  his  attention.  The 
next  evening,  to  his  great  surprise,  this 
lady  was  dining  at  the  house  where  he  was 
staying,  and  not  in  the  least  recognizing 
the  wayside  laborer  of  the  preceding  after- 
noon, she  related  the  occurrence,  and 
praised  the  great  intelligence  of  the  Welsh 
peasant,  as  she  thought,  with  whom  she 
had  spoken,  adding :  — 

"Indeed,  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  in- 
formation I  received  that  I  gave  him  a 
shilling." 


"  That  you  did,  ma'am,"  cried  the  geol- 
ogist from  the  other  side  of  the  table ; 
"and  here  it  is!" 

Sedgwick's  only  monumental  work  was 
on  the  "  British  Palaeozoic  Rocks  and  Fos- 
sils," with  a  separate  volume  of  plates, 
completed  in  1855  ;  in  this  publication  his 
collaborator  was  Professor  MacCoy.  A 
large  number  of  small  pamphlets  and  pa- 
pers also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  various  philosophical  magazines  and 
journals  ;  but  in  nearly  all  his  more  im- 
portant geological  work,  his  fellow-laborer 
was  his  intimate  friend,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  He  had  little  sympathy  with 
Lyell,  thinking  him  too  bold  and  innovat- 
ing; and  he  made  the  huge  mistake  of 
denouncing  Agassiz's  theory  of  ice-borne 
boulders,  calling  it  **a  stupid  hypothesis." 
Though  Sedgwick  was  nearly  forty  years 
residential  prebendary  of  Norwich,  it  was 
not  till  a  short  time  before  his  death  that 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  visit  the  famous 
forest  beds  of  Norfolk,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Cromer.  When  he  at  last  determined 
on  the  expedition,  he  was  favored  by  an 
excellent  state  of  the  tide,  and  was  greatly 
excited  when  he  saw  the  tops  of  some 
stumps  of  trees  in  the  sand.  '*  This  is  in- 
deed a  glorious  day,"  exclaimed  the  vet- 
eran geologist ;  "  I  have  now  wiped  off  the 
one  blot  on  my  geological  escutcheon  !  " 

Any  serious  attack  on  the  old-fashioned 
orthodox  Biblical  views  of  cosmogony  he 
fiercely  resented,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
onslaught  on  the  "  Vestiges  of  Natural 
History  of  Creation  "  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (1845),  which  was  written  in  hot 
haste,  and  forwarded  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
Macney  Napier,  in  detached  sections,  as 
fast  as  he  could  complete  them  —  currente 
calamo.  Fourteen  vears  later  the  worthy 
professor  was  nearly  as  much  inflamed 
against  Darwin's  now  world-famous  "  Ori- 
gin of  Species,"  which  he  warmly  de- 
nounced as  only  the  "  Vestiges "  over 
again,  in  a  more  scientific  form.  Dar- 
win's calm  and  good-tempered  reply  every- 
body is  now  familiar  with,  as  the  letters 
and  answers  are  found  in  the  "Life"  of 
that  eminent  philosopher.  Sedgwick's 
most  attached  friends  in  Norwich,  the 
Stanleys  and  the  Goulbourns,  have  con- 
fessed that  in  some  respects  that  geologist 
was  amongst  the  most  narrow-minded  of 
men  and  a  foe  to  every  kind  of  innovation. 
For  example,  he  refused  to  read  the  les- 
sons at  the  new  lectern  which  the  dean 
had  placed  in  the  cathedral,  absolutely  ob- 
jecting, as  he  said,  "to  expose  himself 
before  that  bird!"  But  in  all  fairness  it 
must  be  stated  that  on  some  occasions  he 
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failed  not  to  oppose  the  zealous  bigotry  of 
ecclesiastics,  as  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  in  York  (1844X  when  in  a 
paper  read  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  Dean 
Cockburn  first  attacked  Dr.  Buckland's 
**  Bridgwater  Treatise,"  and  then  placidly 
propounded  his  own  theory  of  the  fossil 
world  as  being  jointly  caused  by  marine 
volcanoes  and  the  supernatural  rains  of 
the  Deluge.  The  writer  in  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  youmal^  who  describes  the 
scene,  tells  us  how  Sedgwick  *' enchained 
the  audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  alter- 
nately charming  them  by  his  vast  learn- 
ing, and  throwing  them  o£E  their  gravity 
by  the  most  grotesque  illustrations,"  as 
he,  bit  by  bit,  demolished  the  "  irrational 
guesses  and  absurd  hypotheses"  of  his 
very  reverend  antagonist.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  subscribe  to  the  eulogy  on  Sedg- 
wick*s  memorial  tablet  in  St.  Luke^ 
Chapel  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  where  he 
is  commemorated  as  a  **  master  of  philos- 
ophy ;  one  who  had  extended  the  frontier 
of  science;  who  was  influenced  by  an  im- 
perial love  of  truth,  and  an  immovable 
constancy  of  faith."* 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  notice 
particularly  all  the  eminent  men  who  were 
partly  contemporaries  and  partly  succes- 
sors of  the  two  great  scientists  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
must  be  confined  to  the  work  of  those  geol- 
ogists who  have  successfully  determined 
the  stratification  of  one  corner  of  England 
not  previously  investigated,  viz.,  the  sec- 
ondary rocks  in  the  south-east  of  our  island, 
which  were  first  fully  examined  and  for- 
mulated in  the  closing  years  of  the  pre- 
Victorian  era,  1818-36.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  impulse  to  those 
investigations  manifestly  came  from  the 
publication  of  William  Smith's  map  (to 
which  we  have  so  often  referred)  in  181 5- 
16;  for  this  it  was  which  determined  De 
la  Beche  f  to  give  up  the  sword  for  the 
geologist's  hammer ;  the  first  fruits  of  his 
new  labors  being  a  paper  on  "  The  Sec- 
ondary Formations  of  the  South  Coast  of 
Ensland,"  and  this  in  its  turn  fired  the 
zeal  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitton,  of  Dublin,  and 
Dr.  Gideon  A.  Mantell,  of  Lewes  —  both 
in  the  medical  profession  —  to  devote  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  same  portion  of  the  geological 
field.     Fitton  was  the  first  to  determine 

*  This  inscription  (in  Latin)  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

t  A  like  influence  urged  De  la  Beche  to  draw  up 
geological  maps  on  the  basis  of  the  ordnance  survey, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  geological  survey  of  the 
whole  of  Britain.  To  the  same  eminent  man  we  owe 
the  establishment  of  the  museum  in  Jermyn  Street. 


the  true  succession  of  strata  between  the 
oolite  and  the  chalk;  his  investigations 
being  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Mantell, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  lucid  and 
popular  expounders  of  the  science  as  then 
understood. 

The  discoveries  of  this  able  geologist 
soon  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  he 
quickly  became  the  leading  authority  on 
this  subject  of  the  secondary  deposits  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  which  were 
carefully  and  laboriously  examined  by  him 
durine  his  residence  at  Lewes,  and  subse- 
quently at  Brighton,  and  were  charmingly 
described  in  his  **  Geology  of  S.£.  En- 
gland," a  volume,  which  for  nearly  sixty 
years  has  maintained  its  position  as  a 
work  of  sterling  merit. 

Dr.  iMantell  was  certainly  amongst  the 
last  and  best  of  amateur  geologists  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  "  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic 
man  "  (as  he  was  called  by  Hopkins  in  his 
address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1853) 
that  we  owe  amongst  other  things  the  dis- 
covery of  the  freshwater  origin  of  the 
Wealden  beds,  the  strata  immediately  un- 
derlying the  lower  greensand. 

If  only  from  the  distinction  earned  by 
Mantell  in  being  the  first  to  determine  the 
fiuviatile  origin  of  the  Weald,  as  a  deposit 
interpolated  between  marine  formations 
above  and  below  it,  that  accomplished 
philosopher  would  deserve  prominent  men- 
tion in  these  reminiscences  ;  but  the  pos- 
session by  the  writer  of  a  large  collection 
of  his  letters  (together  with  some  from 
other  scientific  men),  from  which  several 
extracts  will  be  given  in  this  paper,  makes 
it  easier  to  describe  the  methods  of  geo- 
logical investigation  at  the  time  to  which 
these  documents  refer.  Until  the  appear- 
ance of  MantelPs  **  Illustrations  of  the 
Geology  of  Sussex"  in  1822,  the  peculiar 
relations  of  the  sandstones  and  clays  of 
the  interior  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hants 
were  entirely  misunderstood,  as  both  Fit- 
ton  and  Phillips  have  acknowledged ;  but 
it  was  the  remarkable  discoveries  by  our 
geologist  of  the  remains  of  extinct  Sau* 
rians,  previously  unknown,  in  the  Tilgate 
beds  in  the  forest  ridge  of  the  Wealden,* 
which  at  once  decided  the  true  character 
of  that  formation,  and  established  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  explorer.  He, 
with  true  Baconian  sagacity,  had  applied 
the  observations  he  had  previously  made 
on  the  recent  fresh-water  shells  imbedded 

•  The  term  Wealden  was  happily  chosen  by  P.  J. 
Martin  in  his  **  Geology  of  West  Sussex,"  and  applied 
by  him  (in  which  he  was  followed  by  Mantell  and  Fit- 
ton)  to  the  sroup  of  rocks  ranging  from  the  clay  imm^ 
diately  below  the  ^reens-and  (or  "  Shanklin  sands*')  to 
the  Purbeck  beds  inclusive. 
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in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Sussex  Ouse, 
to  the  appearance  of  similar  but  vastly 
more  ancient  phenomena  in  the  Weald 
sands  and  clays ;  but  the  Sussex  geologist 
bad  also  come  upon  the  remains  of  extinct 
Deinosaurs  of  prodigious  size  and  very 
peculiar  organization,  called  "  Crocodile- 
lizards  **  by  Sir  R.  Owen,  including  the 
Hylaeosaurus,  Pelosaurus,  Regnosaurus, 
and  very  notably  the  Iguanodon,  all  of 
which  (that  is,  four  out  of  the  five,  the 
other  being  the  Megalosaurus)  he  had 
named,  and  demonstrated  to  be  genera  of 
reptiles,  which  in  their  organization  ap- 
proached the  mammalian  type. 

To  perfect  this  demonstration  in  com- 
parative anatomy  was  the  work  of  years, 
although  from  the  first  the  world  of  sci- 
ence had  recognized  the  value  of  Dr. 
Manteirs  investigations,  and  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1825. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1834,  the 
discovery  of  an  almost  perfect  skeleton  of 
the  Iguanodon,  in  a  quarry  of  the  Kentish 
rag  near  Maidstone,  was  made  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Bensted,  to  whom  must  be  assigned  a 
very  high  rank  in  the  great  army  of  volun- 
teers—  of  both  sexes  belt  noted  —  who 
have  earned  distinction  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  and  who,  instead  of  being  termed 
amateurs,  may  now  rightly  be  called  auxil- 
iaries in  the  great  geological  campaign. 
Mr.  Bensted,  who  died  in  1859,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  familv  who  were 
settled  in  Kent  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  he  had  obtained  a  measure  of  celeb- 
rity in  the  county  by  his  general  acquaint- 
ance with  botany  and  mineralogy ;  besides 
being  highly  respected  in  business  for  his 
integrity  ot  character,  and  in  private  life 
admired  for  his  many  social  gifts  and  his 
humorous  turn  of  min^.  After  his  discov- 
ery of  the  Iguanodon,  Mr.  Bensted's  fame 
was  widely  spread,  and  his  attainments 
cordially  recognized  in  the  scientific 
world ;  and  in  geology  especially  his  sub- 
sequent researches  were  considerable,  and 
several  fossils  *  have  been  named  after 
him.  He  soon  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  R.  Owen  (who  recently 
spoke  to  the  writer  of  his  recollections  of 
him).  Sir  C.  LyellJ  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and 
in  fact  all  the  leading  geologists,  most  of 
whom  at  some  time  or  other  visited  Maid- 
stone, and  availed  themselves  of  Mr. 
Bensted's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  strati- 
fication of  that  part  of  Kent.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when   Lyell  had   for  the  first  time 

•  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Chtlonia  Ben- 
ttedii;  Abies  BtnsUdii^  a  conifer  occurring  in  the 
Wealden  and  Lower  Greensand ;  Dracetna  Benstedii^ 
and  some  others. 


been  taken  by  Bensted  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  the  tertiary  patches  which 
form  the  summit  of  Holly  Hill,*  as  the 
afternoon  began  to  wane  the  geologist  sud- 
denly remembered  that  several  guests 
were  expected  at  his  own  house  to  dinner, 
and  on  consulting  his  Bradshaw  found 
that  he  had  only  forty  minutes  to  catch  the 
train  at  Snodland,  some  three  miles  away. 
**Can  you  take  a  cross-country  cut,  Sir 
Charles  ?  "  asked  his  guide,  to  which  his 
companion  at  once  consenting,  the  two 
geologists  took  a  bee-line  across  hedge 
and  ditch,  ploughed  fields  and  pastures,  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  and  just  reached 
the  Snodland  station  as  the  train  for  Lon- 
don arrived  at  the  platform. 

Mr.  Bensted  during  many  years  main 
tained  a  brisk  correspondence  with  almost 
all  the  leading  geologists  of  the  day.  He 
was  prompt  in  sending  fossil  organisms 
which  came  under  his  notice  from  time  to 
time  to  Dr.  Mantell,  Sir  R.  Owen,  and 
other  palaeontologists ;  and  was  on  all 
occasions  the  cicerone  of  the  many  scien- 
tific parties  which  from  year  to  year  vis- 
ited his  neighborhood,  or  explored  the 
objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  the 
valley  of  the  Medway  and  the  adjacent 
country. 

Dr.  Manteirs  impressions  of  this  inter- 
esting discovery!  are  best  given  in  his 
own  words  ;  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bensted  from  Brighton  on  the  21st  March, 
1834:  — 

I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
great  kindness  in  informing  me  of  your  most 
interesting  discovery.  I  am  compiling  a  paper 
on  the  Saurian  remains  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
and  so  every  new  specimen  in  the  S.E.  of  En- 
gland is  at  this  time  of  great  interest  to  me ; 
but  without  an  actual  examination  I  cannot 
decide  upon  the  character  of  your  specimen. 
If  you  can  spare  one  of  the  vertebrae  or  other 
bones,  and  could  send  some  of  the  shells  and 
also  fragments  (as  large  as  an  apple)  of  the 
rock  in  which  the  bones  are  embedded,  it 
woyld  afford  great  assistance  in  unravelling 
the  mystery ;  also  a  correct  outline  drawing  of 
the  thigh  bone  and  vertebrae.  The  shells 
would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
relation  of  the  strata. 

Only  a  day  or  two  later  he  writes  :  — 

I  am  highly  interested  by  your  valuable 
communication  and  the  specimens  which  ac- 

•  The  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Medway,  where  it 
turns  to  flow  through  the  North  Downs. 

t  The  quarry  in  which  the  Iguanodon  was  discovered 
borders  on  the  London  road  about  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  private  grounds  of  Mr. 
George  White,  who  has  planted  shrubs  on  the  rocky 
edges  and  sides  of  the  excavation  ;  but  it  ii  still  popu- 
larly known  as  the  **  Iguanodon  quarry." 
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cotnpanied  it.  The  sketch  of  the  quarry  is 
very  eiplidt,  and  conveys  l  good  idea  o£  the 
stratification;  and  the  sketcb  of  the  fossil,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  as  accurate  as  a  person  un- 
acquainted wilb  comparative  anatoiny  would 
be  able  to  execute.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
sufficiently  determined  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  original ;  but  if  you  had 
sent  me  one  of  the  vertebrse  I  could  have  at 
once  decided.  The  extremities  of  your  so- 
called  thigh  bones  are  the  parts  which  would 
afford  information  as  to  whether  they  are  true 
thigh  or  leg  bones,  oi  paddle  bones. 

Mr.  Bensled  (as  the  writer  has  ascer. 
tained  from  private  memoraoda)  nas  at 
this  lime  carefully  detaching  the  various 
parts  of  this  interesting  fossil  from  its 
stony  matrix.  That  was  a  work  of  great 
care  and  anxious  labor,  rendered  doubly 
so  at  first  from  it  becoming  evident  that 
an  important  portion  of  the  skeleloa  was 
wanting.  Fortunately  the  discoverer  had 
just  in  time  ascertained  that  the  quarry- 
men  had  carted  ofi  to  the  barges  at  the 
wharf  Bome  considerable  fragments  of 
rock  before  he  had  been  told  of  the  orig- 
inal find.  The  boat  was  ready  to  leave 
Maidstone  on  its  voyage  to  London,  but 
the  owner  at  ooce  gave  directions  that  the 
cargo  should  be  carefully  unloaded,  and 
the  missing  fragments  were  recognized 
and  carefully  put  together  (with  the  other 
portions  previously  collected)  uuder  Mr. 
Bensted's  vigilant  supervision.  He  then 
communicated  the  restilt  to  other  friends, 
and  the  great  importance  and  value  of  the 
discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad.  The 
extracts  here  given  from  letters  which  Mr. 
Bensted  received  at  this  time  are  valuable 
as  showing  the  keen  public  interest  felt 
in  geology  at  that  early  dale  in  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  science.  From  George 
Fairholme,"  dated  Ramsgate,  March  ij, 
1834:  — 

1  feel  greatly  obliged  for  your  clear  and 
excellent  reply  to  my  queries  respecting  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  your  quarry,  and  I 
hope  to  come  over  to  Maidstone  next  week  in 
order  to  see  them.  I  shall  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  well  skilled  in  comparative 
anatomy,  by  whose  assistance  we  may  peihaps 
be  able  to  determine,  if  not  what  they  dc,  at 
least  what  they  do  not  belong  to.  We  shall 
hope  to  come  by  the  Canterbury  coach,  if 
nothing  intervene  to  prevent  us. 


This  I 


I   have  been  paic 


Moiaic  Deluge."    Notii 
ihe  loUowini  lelt™. 


and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Fairholrae  writes 
again :  — 

I  took  every  opportuni^  when  in  London 
last  week  to  endeavor  to  discover  (he  spedei 
uf  the  fossil  animal  found  in  your  quarry  at 
Maidstone,  but  I  have  not  Men  successful, 
owing  to  the  want  of  corresponding  parts  of 
known  fossils  with  which  to  compare  it.  Still, 
if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake.  It  is  the  great 
Iguanodon  of  Tilgate  Forest.  But  unless  the 
teeth  are  found,  or  some  part  to  lead  to  a  coti- 
jectuie  aa  to  the  form  of  the  head,  the  species 
of  the  Saurian  reptile  to  which  it  belotigs  will 
not  correctly  be  known. 

On  the  nth  June  he  writes  again,  and 
the  drift  of  some  of  his  observations  will 
readily  be  perceived  ;  — 

I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  that  the  ajtimal 
was  Che  Iguanodon,  and  have  already  de- 
spatched short  notices  of  it  to  Che  editors  (Sir 
D.  Brewster  and  others)  of  the  London  and 
ELdinburgh  Philosophical  Magazines;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Mantell  will  give  a  more 
Eull  detail  of  the  particulars  to  Ihe  Geological 
Society. 

There  axe  two  points  in  your  diicovery 
which  te  mi  are  highly  interesting ;  the  one  is 
Ibat  the  formations  in  the  quarry  are  decidedly 
marine,  and  not  fluviatile  as  they  have  some- 
times been  called.  The  ammonites  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  this ;  but  the  shark's  teeth  and 
sea-shells  of  the  limestone  put  it  beyond  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fossil  wood  which 
you  mentioned  to  me  you  had  occasionally 
found.  The  second  is  that  we  have  decided 
proof  of  the  rapidity  with  Mihich  Ihe  aittntait 
3aHd  and limtilont'Mds  must  havt  been  deposited, 
in  the  fact  of  the  long  femur-bone  projecting 
out  of  Che  one  into  the  looser  materials  of  the 
other.  When  these  materials  were  all  soft  — 
that  is,  in  the  one  case  mud,  and  in  the  other 
sand  —  the  bones  of  the  decomposing  carcase 
of  this  animal  must  have  been  merely  held 
together  by  strong  integuments,  yet  still  in  a 
movable  condition.  The  long  femur,  there- 
fore, being  in  a  vertical  position  as  regards 
the  stratification,  implies  a  very  rapid  depesiHon 
of  both  mud  and  the  sandbeds;  and  if  these 
two  strata  were  deposited  rapidly  we  must 
come  to  the  same  eonclutiim  with  regard  to  (he 
other  similar  strata  in  your  quarry.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion  of'geoloEU(s, 
who  would  not  hesitate  in  looking  at  those 
beds  Co  conclude  that  each  was  the  result  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  time.  Now,  however, 
we  know  that  the  whole  was  formed  quickly 
and  by  one  marine  action,  so  that  Che  body  of 
this  Iguanodon  must  have  floated  on  the  waves 
in  a  swollen  and  corrupted  conditioQ  until  at 
length  it  sank  into  the  sea,  and  the  dam^eti 
carcase  was  covered  up  by  rapid  decompoai. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1834,  Dr.  Mantell 
reached  Maidstone  from  Brighton,  a  long 
,  day's  journey  in  those  days,  and  he  spent 
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most  of  the  next  day  in    examining  the  task,  for  it  has  been  very  fatiguing,  and  more 

newly  found  Saurian  in  a  shed  in  Mr.  Ben-  than  once  I  have  gone  to  bed  at  five  in  the 

sted's  garden,  specially  erected  by  him  to  morning  almost  tired  of  my  labor, 

screen  his  operations  on  the  stony  skele-  Incidentally  we  have  here  a  proof  that 

ton  of  the  Iguanodon  from  prying  eyes.  A  Mantell  well  deserved  the  term  "indefati- 

few  days  after  this  visit  the  Sussex  geolo-  g^ble  "  applied  to  him  by  Hopkins.     But 

gist  writes  to  Mr.  Bensted:—  j^  is  evident  that  his  correspondent  at 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  too  much  en-  Maidstone  was  equally  worthy  of  the  same 

gaged   to  think  over  your  very  interesting  commendation,  for  Bensted  continued  to 

specimen  as  I  could  wish;  and  though  I  have  furnish   Dr.  Mantell  with  objects  of  geo- 

seen  it,  yet  I  wish  that  you  were  not  so  far  off,  logical    interest  which    that   enthusiastic 

so  that  I  could  have  the  opportunity  of  fre-  man  made  time  to  investigate.     But  these 

quently  inspecting  it.     I  am  also  anxious  that  labors  of  love  in  their  turn  must  have  en- 

you  should  see  the  manner  in  which  my  speci-  tailed  ceaseless  inroads  on  the  physician's 

mens  are  preserved  and  cleaned  out  before  scanty  leisure,  in   maintaining   the   large 

you  go  on  with  your  operations,  as  you  will  correspondence  of  which  these  letters  are 


_   _   .   piece  ..    

claw  bone  to  compare  it  with  some  I  have,  for  history    department   of   the    British    Mu- 

there  is  really  no  certainty  except  in  actual  seum  at  South  Kensington, 
comparison.     Let  me  know  a  day  or  two  be-  O.  J.   ViGNOLES. 

fore  you  come  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 

show  you  all  the  hospitality  in  my  power.  

Did  the  Maidstone  editor  notice  your  fossil 
in  his  paper  ? 

From  Macmillan's  Majcazine. 

The  only  local  notice  of  this  remarkable  the  centenary  of  boswell. 

discovery  made  by  Mr.  Bensted,  which  q^  ^^^  sixteenth  day  of  May.  1 791,  was 
had  already  at  racted  the  attention  of  many     j^^^  ^  .^^  ^„^,j  ^\^^^  ^^^^  '^^l  „^j 

scientists,  including  Owen,  De  la  Beche,  Snly  admirable  in  itself,  but  which  marks 

Fitton,  Prestwich    and  Lyell,  was  in  the  ,heVginniDg  of  a  new  era  in  the  art  of 

shape  of  a  shor    letter  by  the  discoverer  ^^^  blographlr.    For  Boswell  has  stripped 

'5  '^'r  iF'l^^^^\  /^''"^ti-"if  i°"'?  T  ^^^  biography  of  its  formal  solemnity  and  has 

Kenttsh  CkrontcU,  published    ist   July,  j^^^  J  \^^  full-bottomed  wig.  Its  robes, 

but  on  which  no  comment  at  all  was  at-  and  its  furred  gowns,  beneath  which  all  was 

tempted  by  the  editor  .  .,   .  ^  hidden.     He  has  done  for  it  the  same  great 

Mr.  Bensted  seems  to  have  visited  Dr.  g^^^.j^^  ^^j^h  ^^^^l    gf  ^^^^^^^  ^i^ 

Mantell's  museum  at  Brighton,  and  prob-  f^j^^^  Warrick  had  done  for  the  stage, 
ably  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  Rj^^ard  Cumberland,  the  play-writer,  has 
that  bis  important  fossil  would  find  its  described  for  us  the  scene  which  he  wit- 
roost  appropriate  home  in  that  collection.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  „,  ,,t  ^^  j^  La„g  Theatre, 
At  any  rate,  in  July  he  had  agreed  to  let  ^^^^  f^„„  ,^|  ^^^^^  ^^„  l^  j^^  ..  ^^ 
Mantell  have  the  specimen  for  ;£io,  and  ^  Westminster  scholar,  slw  the  old 
we  see  by  some  extracts  of  letters  that  its  J^^^  \^^  ^^^^  „g^  ^^^t  i„'  opposition, 
new  owner  had  received  it  in  due  course,  ..  y  j,,^  ,ig;„  ^f  j^e  curtain  Quin  pre- 
which  in  those  days  of  slow  locomotion  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^if  j^  ,  velvet  coat  em- 
meant  something  very  different  from  wnat  broidered  down  the  seams,  an  enormous 
we  understand  by  that  expression.  full-bottomed    periwig,    rolled   stockings, 

Brighton,  loth  Sept,  1834.  and  high-heeled,  square-toed  shoes.  With 
I  have  been  hard  at  work  on  (he  specimen,  very  little  variation  of  cadence,  and  in  a 
and  have  now  put  it  together  and  placed  it  in  deep,  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a  sawing 
my  museum.  We  have  discovered  no  other  kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  sen- 
traces  of  teeth,  nor  even  the  impressions  of  ate  than  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out  his 
one.  There  are  no  dermal  or  skin  bones,  and  heroics  with  an  air  of  dignified  indiEEerence 
the  toe  bones  you  cleared  are  not  ungular  like  ,hat  seemed  to  disdain  the  plaudits  that 
those  of  the  Hyleosaurus;  but  they  are  either  ^.^^^  bestowed  upon  him But  when 

f„X','?n„'^  te^I*^Uinl'oV^tiin    Mv  after  long  and  eager  expectation  I  first  be- 

inches  ioiii?.     I bketcn  given  m  original. J    My  i    u  i-.^i     /^      •  i    *l  j  !•  u^ 

excavations  h£ve  also  changed  the  characters  ^^^i^  lutle  Garrick,  then  young  and  light 

of  some  of  the  other  bone:^.     I  can  find  but  and  a^'Ve  in  every  muscle  and  in   every 

one  tibia  and  no  fibula.     In  the  course  of  a  feature,  come  bounding  on   the   stage  — 

fortnight  I  hope  to  have  finished  my  laborious  heavens  !  what  a  transition  !  —  it  seemed 
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as  if  a  whole  century  bad  been  stept  over 
in  the  transition  of  a  single  scene."  The 
new  order  did  not  at  once  gain  the  day ; 
that  night  Quin  was  more  loudly  clapped 
than  Garrick. 

So  the  new  method  of  biography  was 
not  at  once  triumphant.  Dr.  Parr  swelled 
with  pride  at  the  very  thought  of  his  own 
life  of  Johnson,  haa  he  ever  written  it. 
"I  once  intended,"  he  said,  "to  write 
Johnson's  life;  and  I  had  read  through 
three  shelves  of  books  to  prepare  myself 
for  it.  It  would  have  been  the  third  most 
learned  work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. 
It  would  have  come  next  to  Bentley 
on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and  Salma- 
sius  on  the  Hellenistic  language.  Mine 
should  have  been  not  the  droppings  of 
Johnson's  lips,  but  the  history  of  his 
mind."  It  would  have  been  so  uniform 
in  its  stately  ponderosity,  that  even  the 
famous  stamp  would  most  certainly  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence,  which  he 
gave  that  evening  when  he  argued  with 
Johnson  about  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
**  Whilst  Johnson  was  arguing,  I  observed 
that  he  stamped.  Upon  this  I  stamped. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  Why  did  you  stamp, 
Dr.  Parr?'  I  replied,  *  Because  you 
stamped;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  give 
you  the  advantage  even  of  a  stamp  in  the 
argument.' "  It  would  have  added  one,  or 
perhaps  two  more,  to  that  pile  of  eight 
thick  volumes  in  which  Parr's  learning 
has  been  buried  past  all  hopes  of  a  resur- 
rection by  the  piety  of  his  friend  and 
executor. 

But  what  Parr  had  planned  for  Johnson, 
other  writers  did  for  their  heroes.  Biog- 
raphy was  still,  for  a  brief  time,  to  keep 
its  wonted  state,  and  flow  with  majestic 
train.  Dugald  Stewart,  a  man  whose  name 
was  received  with  as  much  respect  as  Bos- 
well's  was  with  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the 
new  example  so  lately  set  him  by  a  brother 
Scot,  treated  Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  and 
Reid  with  the  old-fashioned  solemnity, 
and  instead  of  raising  to  them  a  memorial 
buried  them  beneath  a  monument.  In 
many  other  lives  dull  dignity  solemnly 
struggled  on,  but  struggled  in  vain. 
Henceforth  a  man's  biography  was  no 
longer  to  be  like  one  of  Kneller's  por- 
traits, and  do  for  anybody.  A  new  school 
sprang  into  existence,  but  though  many 
skilful  writers  have  since  worked  in  it. 
Bos  well  remains  the  head  as  well  as  the 
founder.  Boswell  has  not  only,  as  he 
boasted,  Johnsonized  the  land,  but  he  has 
Boswell ized  the  biographers.  He  does 
not,  it  is  true,  claim  for  himself  the  merit 
of  the  invention  of  this  new  style.     He  is, 


he  says,  enlarging  upon  the  excellent  plan 
of  Mr.  Mason  in  his  memoirs  of  Gray. 
Horace  Walpole  had  been  struck  with  the 
novelty  of  Mason's  method.  "  You  have 
fixed,'  he  said, "  the  method  of  biography, 
and  whoever  will  write  a  life  well  must 
imitate  you."  Boswell  did  imitate  him  as 
he  acknowledges,  when,  instead  of  **  melt- 
ing down  his  materials  into  one  mass,  and 
constantly  speaking  in  his  own  person," 
he  followed  "  the  chronological  series  of 
Johnson's  life,"  and  introduced  year  by 
year  his  minutes  or  letters.  But  he  went 
far  beyond  him,  not  only  by  the  conversa- 
tions which  are  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
work,  but  by  the  dramatic  art  with  which 
in  a  few  touches  he  sketches  a  character 
or  brings  before  us  a  scene.  Mason  wrote 
dramas,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  dramatic 
biography.  In  fact  it  is  not  to  him  but  to 
Boswell  that  we  justly  look  as  the  founder 
of  the  new  school.  No  one  reads  Mason, 
every  one  reads  Boswell.  He  had  mas- 
tereo  that  secret  which  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  asked  him  for,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished reading  the  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides."  **  Could  you,"  he  said, 
"give  a  rule  how  to  write  a  book  that  a 
man  must  read?"  If  he  could  not  give 
the  rule,  at  all  events  he  knew  how  to  work 
by  it  himself.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
careless  geniuses  who  strike  out  a  great 
thing  at  a  single  heat.  He  had  long 
thought  over  his  method.  His  'prentice 
hand  he  had  tried  in  his  "  Tour  to  Cor- 
sica," and  his  journeyman's  hand  in  his 
"  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  In  both  cases 
the  workman  was  mocked,  and  his  work- 
manship admired,  or  at  least  enjoyed. 
When  he  came  to  his  magnum  opus,  as 
he  delighted  to  call  it,  the  immortal  "  Life," 
he  had  no  doubt  about  the  method  he 
should  pursue.  More  than  three  years 
before  it  was  published  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Temple ;"  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  my  mode  of  biography,  which  gives 
not  only  a  history  of  Johnson's  visible 
progress  through  the  world,  and  of  his 
publications,  but  a  view  of  his  mind  in 
his  letters  and  conversations,  is  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  conceived,  and  will  be 
more  of  a  Kfe  than  any  work  that  has 
ever  yet  appeared."  Two  years  later  he 
recounted  the  labor,  the  perplexity,  the 
vexation  he  had  endured  in  his  long  task, 
and  continued :  "  Though  I  shall  be  un- 
easily sensible  of  its  many  deficiencies,  it 
will  certainly  be  to  the  world  a  very  valu- 
able and  peculiar  volume  of  biography, 
full  of  literary  and  characteristical  anec- 
dotes, told  with  authenticity  and  in  a  lively 
manner."      He   might  have   said  of    his 
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book  what  Johnson  said  of  the  great 
dictionary :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  very  well 
what  I  was  undertaking  —  and  very  well 
how  to  do  it  —  and  have  done  it  very 
well." 

It  was  with  a  proud  boast  that  he 
brought  his  preface  to  a  close.  "  I  have," 
he  said,  "  largely  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainnnent  of  mankind."  A 
hundred  years  have  passed  by,  and  each 
year  has  added  its  silent  witness  to  the 
reasonableness  of  his  boast.  Elach  thir- 
teenth day  of  December,  the  anniversary 
of  Johnson's  death,  the  Club  of  Johnso- 
nians still  gather  together  and  bear  their 
testimony  too.  They  have  set  up  their 
shrine  in  that  Fleet  Street  which  Johnson 
loved  so  well,  where  the  ear  of  fancy  still 
seems  at  times  to  catch  the  echo  of  his 
heavy  tread,  of  his  hearty  laugh,  and  of 
his  strong,  deep  voice.  But  if  he  is  the 
hero  whom  they  celebrate  with  their  wor- 
ship, it  is  Boswell  who  is  the  real  founder 
of  their  religion.  It  is  he  who  wrote  their 
sacred  book. 

It  was  on  Monday,  May  i6th,  1791,  that 
the  great  work  was  given  to  the  world. 
When  a  short  while  ago  I  discovered  this 
fact  in  the  bookseller's  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  time,  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  not  by  chance  that  the  day  of  pub- 
lication had  been  selected.  The  choice, 
no  doubt,  was  due  to  that  strain  of  senti- 
ment which  in  an  odd  way  ran  through 
Boswell's  character.  The  dedication  to 
his  account  of  Corsica  bears  the  date  of 
October  29th,  and  so  does  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition.  It  was  his  birthday. 
Next  to  his  birthday,  perhaps,  he  reckoned 
as  the  greatest  festival  in  his  calendar 
Monday  the  i6th  of  May,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  of  the  month,  and  that  day  of  the 
week,  that  eight-and-twenty  years  earlier 
be  had  first  met  Johnson.  These  touches 
of  sentiment  he  kept,  it  seems,  to  himself ; 
certainly  he  did  not  make  them  public. 
Perhaps  I  am  the  first  to  discover  them. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  life  was 
brought  out.  Gibbon  wrote  from  Lau- 
sanne to  his  publisher  Cadell :  **  BoswelPs 
book  will  be  curious,  or  at  least  whimsi- 
cal ;  his  hero,  who  can  so  long  detain  the 
public  curiosity,  must  be  no  common  ani- 
mal." Johnson  was  indeed  no  common 
animal,  and  Boswell  was  no  common 
biographer.  To  his  genius  testimony  is 
borne  by  the  very  name  by  which  we 
speak  of  his  book.  The  **  Life  of  Scott  •' 
we  do  not  know  as  Lockhart,  or  the  "  Life 
of  Macaulay  "  as  Trevelyan,  or  the  "  Life 
of  Carlyle,^*^as  Froude  ;  but  the  **  Life  of 
Johnson  "is  Boswell.     It  is  Boswell  that 


we  read,  Boswell  that  we  talk  of.  Strongly 
and  deeply  marked  as  was  the  character 
of  the  hero,  nevertheless  the  biographer 
has  set  his  mark  so  deeply,  too,  that  it  is 
his  name  that  the  work  bears. 

Johnson,  in  language  that  has  moved 
men  to  tears,  has  told  how  the  dictionary 
of  the  English  language  was  written 
*'  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and 
without  any  patronage  of  the  great;  not 
in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers ; 
but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction, 
in  sickness  and  in  sorrow."  Gibbon  in 
his  stately  prose  has  recounted  the  prog- 
ress of  his  history,  from  the  day  when  he 
"sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Cap- 
itol, while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  sing- 
ing vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,"  to 
that  calm  June  night  three-and-twenty 
years  later,  when  between  "  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve  I  wrote  the  last  line  of 
the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden,"  and  stepped  out  upon  his  terrace 
above  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  In  his  long  and  laborious  path 
he  had  had  few  outside  obstacles  to  over- 
come. '*  The  eight  sessions  that  he  sat  in 
Parliament,"  instead  of  being  a  hindrance, 
"were,"  he  says,  "a  school  of  civil  pru- 
dence, the  first  and  most  essential  virtue 
of  an  historian." 

Far  different  was  the  story  which  Bos- 
well had  to  tell.  If  a  good  man  struggling 
with  adversity  is  a  spectacle  for  the  gods, 
what  must  be  the  prince  of  biographers 
struggling  with  drink?  His  great  work 
ran,  as  it  were,  a  race  with  the  bottle. 
Long  it  hung  doubtful  in  the  golden  scales 
of  fate  whether  Boswell  would  tirst  finish 
his  book,  or  drink  would  finish  Boswell. 
Happily  his  strong  constitution,  aided  by 
occasional  fits  of  comparative  temperance, 
carried  the  day.  For  many  a  year  he  had 
been  loo  much  given  to  drink.  In  the 
**  Life  of  Johnson  "  he  owns  himself  a  lover 
of  wine.  His  countrymen  might  have 
died  of  the  dropsies  which  they  con- 
tracted in  trying  to  get  drunk  on  claret. 
He,  more  fortunate,  succeeded  in  getting 
drunk  long  before  he  died.  He  had  not 
yielded  to  his  intemperance  without  many 
a  struggle.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1 775, 
under  a  venerable  yew-tree  in  a  Devon- 
shire parsonage,  he  had  given  his  friend, 
the  vicar,  a  promise  which  kept  him  sober 
for  a  time.  Three  months  later  he  wrote  to 
him  :  "  My  promise  under  the  solemn  yew 
I  have^observed  wonderfully,  having  never 
infringed  it  till  the  other  day,  a  very  jovial 
company  of  us  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  I 
unwarily  exceeded  my  bottle  of  old  hock ; 
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and  having  once  broke  over  the  pale,  I  run 
wi'Id ;  but  I  did  not  get  drunk.  I  was, 
however,  intoxicated,  and  very  ill  next 
day."  Early  in  the  next  year  we  find  him 
again  supporting  his  failing  resolution  by 
vows.  This  time  he  made  them  not  to  a 
parson,  but  to  his  hero  of  Corsica.  **  Gen- 
eral Paoli,"  he  wrote,  **  has  taken  my  word 
of  honor  that  I  shall  not  taste  fermented 
liquor  for  a  year,  that  I  may  recover  so- 
briety ;  I  have  kept  this  promise  now 
about  three  weeks ;  I  was  really  growing 
a  drunkard.'*  The  following  year  we  find 
Johnson  recommending  him  to  drink 
water  only  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you  are  then 
sure  not  to  get  drunk;  whereas  if  you 
drink  wine  you  are  never  sure."  In  the 
spring  of  1778  he  was  "a  water-drinker, 
upon  trial,  by  Johnson\s  recommendation." 
Twelve  years  later,  when  he  was  carrying 
his  book  through  the  press,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  less  heroic  remedies.  To  his 
friend  Malone,  who  had  helped  him  in  the 
revision  of  the  proofs,  and  who  was  un- 
easy at  the  slow  progress,  he  wrote  on 
December  4th,  1790:  "On  the  day  after 
your  departure  that  most  friendly  fellow, 
Courtenay,  called  on  me,  and  took  my 
word  and  honor  that,  till  the  first  of  March, 
my  allowance  of  wine/^r  diem  should  not 
exceed  four  good  glasses  at  dinner,  and  a 
pint  after  it ;  and  this  I  have  kept,  though  I 
have  dined  with  Jack  Wilkes  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern  after  the  launch  of  an  India- 
man.  This  regulation^  I  assure  you,  is 
of  essential  advantage  in  many  respects. 
The  magnum  opus  advances.  I  have 
revised  page  216." 

Johnson  had  been  dead  more  than  six 
years  before  the  life  was  published.  With 
water-drinking  and  industry  it  might,  I 
well  believe,  have  been  finished  in  two.  It 
had  been  long  in  hand.  Boswell  had 
begun  to  write  it  on  the  evening  of  that 
1 6th  day  of  May,  1763,  when,  in  the  back 
parlor  of  the  house  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  he  first  met  the  great 
lexicographer,  and  cried  out  to  him :  "  Mr. 
Johnson,  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland, 
but  I  cannot  help  it."  With  many  a  break 
he  had  gone  on  with  it  till  that  last  day  in 
June,  one-and-twenty  years  later,  when  in 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  coach  he  accompa- 
nied his  old  and  fast-failing  friend  to  the 
entry  of  Bolt  Court,  and  heard  him  call 
out  for  the  last  time,  "  *  Fare  you  well,*  as 
without  looking  back  he  sprung  away  with 
a  kind  of  pathetic  briskness.**  With  so 
much  already  done,  two  years  should 
have  sufficed  to  bring  the  work  to  its  com- 
pletion. 

But  there  were  other  hindrances  besides 


the  bottle.  That  same  ambitioik  for  disti nc* 
tion  to  which  we  owe  the  **  Life  of  John- 
son **  —  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  had 
ever  raged  in  his  veins  like  a  fever  "  —  had 
often,  by  a  miserable  misdirection,  robbed 
him  of  much  of  its  just  fruits.  It  had  led 
him  to  struggle,  too  often  by  unworthy 
means,  for  an  eminence  of  life  for  whicn 
he  was  wholly  unfit.  In  what  he  called 
**  the  great  wheel  of  the  metropolis  "  he 
was  ever  hoping  "to  draw  a  capital  prize.'* 
He  looked  with  envy  on  such  men  as 
Wedderburn  and  Dundas.  "  Harry  Dun- 
das,**  he  wrote,  "is  going  to  be  made 
king*s  advocate —  lord  advocate  at  thirty- 
three.  I  cannot  help  being  angry  and 
somewhat  fretful  at  this;  he  has,  to  be 
sure,  strong  parts,  but  he  is  a  coarse,  un- 
lettered, unfanciful  dog.**  He  was  ever 
hoping  for  distinction  by  some  sudden 
stroke  of  fortune  or  the  favor  of  some  great 
man.  He  joined  the  English  bar.  "  I  am 
sadly  discouraged,"  he  wrote,  "by  having 
no  practice,  nor  probable  prospect  of  it. 
Yet  the  delusion  of  Westminster  Hall,  of 
brilliant  reputation  and  splendid  fortune  as 
a  barrister,  still  weighs  upon  my  imagina- 
tion.** He  longed  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  in  the  hope  of  winning  one, 
fawned  on  the  brutal  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  courted  Pitt. 
From  him  he  met  with  the  coldest  neg- 
lect. To  borrow  Johnson's  words,  he 
was  always  **  paying  a  shilling*s  worth  of 
court  for  sixpenceworth  of  good."  That 
he  was  not  blind  to  his  own  folly  is  shown 
by  passages  in  his  letters  such  as  the 
following:  "February  24,  1788,  I  have 
been  wretchedly  dissipated,  so  that  I  have 
not  written  a  line  for  a  fortnight.  No- 
vember 28,  1789,  Malone*s  hospitality, 
and  my  other  invitations,  and  particularly 
my  attendance  at  Lonsdale*s,  have  lost  us 
many  evenings.  June  21,  1790,  How  un- 
fortunate to  be  obliged  to  interrupt  my 
work.  Never  was  a  poor,  ambitious  pro- 
jector more  mortified.  I  am  sufiEering 
without  any  prospect  of  reward,  and  only 
from  my  own  folly." 

As  ix  all  these  idle  longings  were  not 
enough,  the  progress  of  the  work,  which 
was  destined  to  be  read  "beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  under  the  Southern  Cross, 
and  as  long  as  the  English  exists  either  as 
a  living  or  a  dead  language,"  —  I  borrow 
Lord  Macaulay*s  swelling  diction  —  the 
progress  of  this  great  work  was  still  fur- 
ther retarded  by  the  matrimonial  projects 
of  the  author.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  been  much  attached, "  a  true  Mongom- 
erie,"  as  he  boasted  —  whatever  may  be 
the  exact  force  of  that  epithet  of  praise  — 
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had  lately  died.  Over  bis  bereavement  he 
shed  many  tears  —  none  the  less  sincere 
because  they  were  mingled  with  some 
drink.  Two  years  passed  by,  and  then  we 
find  the  still  disconsolate  widower  speak- 
ing of  having  **  had  of  late  several  matri- 
monial schemes."  At  the  house  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  the  king*s  advocate  at  the 
Commons,  he  was  to  meet  **  his  lady*s 
sister,  who  may  probably  have  six  or  seven 
hundred  a  year.  She  is  about  seven-and- 
twenty,  and  he  tells  me  lively  and  gay  —  a 
Ranelagh  girl  —  but  of  excellent  princf- 
ples,  insomuch  that  she  reads  prayers  to 
the  servants  in  her  father's  family  every 
Sunday  evening.  '  Let  me  see  such  a 
woman,'  cried  I,  and  accordingly  I  am  to 
see  her."  We  know  nothing  more  but 
that  she  did  not  become  Mrs.  Boswell. 

As  if  there  were  not  obstacles  enough 
in  the  biographer's  path,  one  more  was 
added  by  the  embarrassment  of  debt.  In 
bis  pride  of  lineage  he  had  raised  on  mort- 
gage a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  which  had  been  imprudently  given 
by  one  of  his  ancestors  to  a  younger  son, 
and  so  had  been  lost  to  the  main  line.  He 
had  borrowed  another  sum  of  ;£500  to  lend 
to  an  unlucky  first  cousin,  and  now  the 
creditor  was  pressing  him  for  repayment. 
He  bought  a  lottery  ticket  for  ;£i6  Ss.  o//., 
and  lost  the  prize  for  ;£5,ooo  only  by  the 
two  last  figures  y  "which,  alas!  were  48, 
whereas  those  of  the  fortunate  one  were 
33."  He  was  depressed  about  the  success 
of  his  forthcoming  book  by  his  "  damned 
good-natured  friends,"  who  "shook  their 
heads  at  the  two  quartos  and  two  guineas, 
George  Steevens,  he  writes,  **  kindly  tells 
me  that  I  have  over-printed,  and  that  the 
curiosity  about  Johnson  is  now  only  in  our 
own  circle."  At  a  time  when  he  should, 
like  Johnson,  have  been  "delivering  his 
book  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man 
that  has  endeavored  well,"  he  feels  "a 
continual  uneasiness,  all  the  prospect  be- 
fore me  for  the  rest  of  life  seeming  gloomy 
and  hopeless." 

In  how  feverish  a  bustle  of  life  was  one 
of  the  most  restful  of  books  brought  to  its 
close!  As  we  turn  to  it  from  "vexing 
thoughts,"  and  the  restlessness  of  modern 
days,  how  few  are  the  traces  which  we 
discover  of  all  this  debt,  drink,  tears, 
penitence,  matrimonial  projects,  and  idle 
longings  for  preferment,  for  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, for  a  brilliant  career  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall?  Still  more  are  we  struck  at 
the  calm  which  enfolds  it  when  we  think 
of  the  huge  upheaval  that  was  beginning 
all  around.  While  the  printer's  devil  was 
runniog  to  Boswell  with  the  last  sheet. 


Mfrabeau  lay  dyings  *'  csarjing  id  his  heart 
the  death-dirge  of  the  French  monarchy.'* 
In  the  pages  of  the  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  not 
a  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion. Its  waters  are  unruffled  by  the  first 
breath  of  the  coming  storm.  All  the  wild- 
ness  of  hope,  the  extravagance  of  thought, 
the  uprising  against  tyranny  and  bigotry, 
against  custom  and  common  sense,  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  optimism  and  the  old 
self-complacency,  the  first  dawn  of  the  age 
of  discontent,  the  new  school  of  poetry 
with  its  depths  and  its  shallows,  its  reali- 
ties and  its  a£Eectations,  all  the  vast 
changes  which,  as  it  were  by  a  great  gulf, 
separate  us  from  the  men  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  —  of  these  we  discover  not 
even  a  reflection  on  that  calm  and  land- 
locked sea.  In  many  a  spot  the  swell  had 
begun  to  be  felt,  but  neither  hero  nor  biog- 
rapher was  swayed  by  it. 

Could  the  world,  which  is  often  so  slow 
in  discovering  what  is  both  great  and  new, 
have  recognized  in  Boswell  the  genius 
which  was  really  his,  we  should  perhaps 
have  traced  in  his  character  as  little  rest- 
lessness as  in  his  book.  It  was  the  denial 
of  his  just  share  of  fame  which  was  for- 
ever stirring  him  to  struggle  for  eminence. 
Like  Goldsmith  he  was  read,  enjoyed,  and 
mocked.  To  Gray  he  was  a  fool  who 
wrote  a  most  valuable  book  by  chance, 
merely  because  he  told  with  veracity  what 
he  heard  and  saw.  To  Horace  Walpole 
Goldsmith  was  an  inspired  idiot.  Boswell 
and  Goldsmith  constantly  asserted  them- 
selves because  they  felt  their  real  superi- 
ority to  men  who  were  ranked  far  above 
them.  Lord  Chancellor  Camden  took  no 
more  notice  of  Goldsmith  than  if  he  had 
been  an  ordinary  man.  While  the  author 
of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  of 
"The  Deserted  Village "  still  moves  our 
laughter  and  our  tears  —  affectuum poters 
at  lenis  dominator  —  the  lord  chancellor 
is  as  dead  to  us  as  his  wig.  Boswell  knew, 
as  I  have  said,  that  "  he  had  largely  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  mankind;"  while  Wedderburn 
and  Dundas  had  done  nothing  but  largely 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants. The  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  we  owe,  as 
we  owe  most  great  work,  to  "that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  mind,"  the  love  of  fame 
—  the  laudum  immensa  cupido,  "  I  have 
an  ardent  ambition  for  literary  fame," 
wrote  Boswell  in  the  preface  to  his  "Cor- 
sica," "a  hope  of  being  remembered  after 
death."  To  the  friend  of  his  youth  he  had 
always  confided  his  "  towering  hopes  ; "  but 
before  long  he  confided  them  to  a  mock- 
ing world.     Hopes  such  as  his  were  felt 
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by  aDOther  youDg  ScotchmaD,  past  whose 
father's  door,  a  few  months  before  he  was 
born,  was  carried  poor  BoswelPs  dead 
body  on  the  way  to  its  last  resting-place  in 
Auchinleck.  "  Think  not,"  wrote  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  a  friend,  **  think  not  I  am  care- 
less about  literary  fame.  No ;  Heaven 
knows  that  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to 
form  a  wish,  the  wish  of  being  known  has 
been  the  foremost."  It  was  this  wish  that 
supplied  his  genius  with  that  patient  en- 
durance of  long,  laborious  days,  which 
with  the  radiance  of  learning  has  lighted 
up  the  ages  of  Cromwell,  of  Frederick, 
and  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  aspira- 
tions such  as  these,  when  they  are  openly 
avowed,  the  world  mocks,  though  they  are 
one  of  the  strongest,  and  by  far  the  cheap- 
est of  the  motive  powers  in  the  service 
of  mankind.  The  rewards  bestowed  on 
authors  are  not  so  great  that  under  pain  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  "  immortal  longings."  Had 
Boswell  kept  his  vanity  well  hidden,  or 
had  he  turned  it  into  surly  pride,  he  might 
have  nursed  it  as  much  as  he  pleased  ; 
but,  as  old  Burton  says,  "they  are  the 
veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  the 
most."  I  like  to  think  that  there  was  one 
great  man  by  whom  his  merits  were  liber- 
ally allowed.  It  was  no  doubt  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  the  **  Life 
of  Johnson"  was  published,  Boswell  was 
appointed  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the 
list  of  its  honorary  officers  his  name  fol- 
lows those  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Gibbon. 

One  kind  of  success  was  not  refused 
him.  His  works  met  with  a  rapid  sale. 
Both  of  his  **  Corsica  "  and  his  "  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides  "  three  editions  were  called 
for  within  the  year.  Of  the  "  Life  of  John- 
son "  twelve  hundred  copies  were  sold  in 
less  than  four  months.  Cowper,  who  the 
same  spring  was  receiving  subscriptions 
for  his  translation  of  Homer,  complained 
of  **  living  in  days  of  terrible  taxation, 
when  verse  not  being  a  necessary  of  life 
is  accounted  dear,  be  it  what  it  may,  even 
at  the  lowest  price."  In  judging  of  the 
extent  of  the  sale  we  must  remember,  too, 
that  the  English-speaking  population  of 
the  world  is  probably  five  times  as  numer- 
ous as  it  was  then ;  though  there  is  one 
large  and  interesting  section  of  that  great 
host,  which,  by  its  peculiar  institutions, 
often  manages  to  buy  books  and  yet  not 
benefit  authors.  How  many  editions  have 
been  published  in  all  I  do  not  know.  In 
the   British   Museum  there  are  at  least 


thirty,  all  printed  in  Great  Britain.  The 
pirates  of  Dublin  certainly  printed  one, 
and  perhaps  more.  In  the  United  States 
no  doubt  many  have  appeared  —  one  much 
aeainst  any  wish  of  mine.  In  both  En- 
gland and  America  there  have  been  stere- 
otyped editions,  so  that  the  number  of 
copies  issued  must  have  been  vast.  The 
tours  to  Corsica  and  the  Hebrides  were 
quickly  translated  into  foreign  languages; 
but  the  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  can  only  be 
read  by  those  who  understand  our  tongue. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  this  is  so.  His 
strong  common  sense  put  suddenly  into 
the  heads  of  Frenchmen  or  Germans  might 
have  the  same  effect  on  them  as  it  had  on 
Boswell,  and  cause  them  a  headache. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  his  work  Boswell 
saw  only  the  first  and  second.  Hb  was  but 
fifty-four  when  he  died.  With  his  fine 
constitution  he  should  have  lived  to  four- 
score, and  over  his  ninth  edition  have  sung 
his  Nunc  dimittis.  Even  as  it  was,  his 
pride  in  his  success  was  great.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  '*  cold-blooded  and  morose 
mortals,"  as  he  called  them,  "  who  really 
disliked  his  book ;  "  but  in  his  "  moments 
of  self-complacency  "  he  "  assimilated  "  it 
to  the  Odyssey.  From  "  persons  eminent 
for  their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  ac- 
complishments he  was  regaled  with  spon- 
taneous praise,  much  of  which,"  he  writes, 
"  I  have  under  their  hands  to  be  reposited 
in  my  archives  at  Auchinleck."  How 
sreatly  would  he  have  been  delighted  could 
be  have  known  that  **  Burke  affirmed  that 
Bosweirs  *  Life '  was  a  greater  monument 
to  Johnson's  fame  than  all  his  writings 
put  together."  But  he  would,  I  fear,  have 
been  still  more  pleased  had  Miss  Burney 
told  him  that "  a  Great  Personage  "  was 
reading  his  book  the  very  summer  it  came 
out,  and  was  applying  to  her  for  explana- 
tions without  end.  Nay,  the  queen  fre- 
quently condescended  to  read  over  wMth 
her  passages  and  anecdotes  which  per- 
plexed her. 

It  is  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  things 
To  gaze  at  princes  and  to  talk  of  kings. 

But  to  be  talked  of  by  princes  and  kings 
is  surely  still  sweeter. 

The  book  was  to  spread  with  the  spread 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to  be- 
come the  delight  of  men  who  agree  in 
scarcely  anything  else  but  in  their  admi- 
ration of  the  immortal  "Life."  Leigh 
Hunt  records  that  when  he  was  living  at 
Genoa  with  Lord  Byron,  and  not  getting 
on  too  well  with  him,  **it  was  a  jest  be- 
tween us  that  the  only  book  that  was  a 
thorough  favorite  on  both  sides  was  Bos- 
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weirs  *  Life  of  Johnson.'  I  used  to  talk 
of  Johnson  when  I  saw  him  disturbed,  or 
when  I  wished  to  avoid  other  subjects." 

In  pious  gratitude  let  all  true  Johnsoni- 
ans gather  together  on  Saturday,  the  six- 
teenth day  of  this  month  of  May,  and  honor 
the  memory  of  James  Boswell,  and  keep 
the  centenary  of  his  magnum  opus  with 
joyous  festivity.  As  he  wanders  with  his 
friend  and  master  through  those  happy 
shades  "  where  there  is  no  room  for  Whig- 
gism,"  may  there  reach  him  some  faint 
echo  of  the  applause  with  which  we  express 
our  gratitude  towards  the  greatest  of  bi- 
ographers, the  author  of  the  immortal 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ! " 

George  Birkbeck  Hill. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  MODERN  HIGH-SCHOOL  GIRL. 

Molly  is  my  niece,  and  a  high-school 
girl  of  seventeen  ;  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
of  a  tour  I  made  with  her  in  the  summer 
vacation. 

Now  Molly  is  a  pretty  girl,  sweet,  and 
well-mannered  ;  indeed,  she  comes  up  gen- 
erally to  so  high  a  standard  of  excellence 
in  girls,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  seem  but 
a  cross-grained  female  for  relating  the 
following  story ;  and  yet  it  is  all  true;  I 
have  not  enlarged  on  it  by  one  word. 
What  I  would  Tike  to  discover  is  where 
the  fault  lay.  I  will  explain  how  it  all 
came  about. 

But  first  I  must  mention  that,  as  I  have 
always  lived  a  rather  secluded  life  in  the 
country,  perhaps  I  am  a  little  old-fashioned 
in  my  ideas.  I  am  a  widow,  and,  having 
DO  children,  my  views  on  education  have 
perforce  been  purely  theoretic,  my  chief 
companions  being  my  books.  I  had  be- 
come a  devout  follower  of  Ruskin,  and 
the  views  of  that  great  writer  on  girls' 
training  always  struck  me  as  particularly 
sound.  Now,  I  had  no  young  relations 
save  a  family  of  nieces  who  attended  a 
high  school  recently  founded  near  London, 
and  said  to  be  most  excellent  in  its  teach- 
ing and  results.  I  did  not  often  see  the 
girls,  but  I  duly  received  from  their  mother 
accounts  of  their  progress  ;  how  Molly  had 
just  begun  Latin,  how  Ethel  was  first  in 
chemistry,  and  how  Daisy  had  got  the 
second  prize  in  mathematics.  I  have  still 
the  letter  which  Molly  (aged  then  about 
nine)  wrote  me,  in  a  scrawly,  child's  hand, 
to  tell  me  of  her  first  going  to  school. 
This  was  it :  — 
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My  dear  Aunt, — 

I  have  be^un  at  the  High  Schojl  this  Christ- 
mas, I  like  It  very  much.  Mother  can't  teach 
me  any  more.  She  used  to  help  me  with 
French,  but  French  isn't  what  it  was.  The 
teaching  at  the  school  is  quite  equal  to  har- 
row Winchester  and  eton. 

I  am  your  loveing  niece, 

Molly. 

(The  child  is  mother  of  the  woman  —  or 
girl ;  and  Molly,  it  may  be  observed,  even 
then  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  her 
small  attainments.) 

The  girls'  progress  seemed  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  I,  too,  became  a  firm  believer  in 
high  schools.  All  that  the  girl  of  the  past 
lacked,  I  thought  to  myself,  the  girl  of  the 
future  will  possess.  She  will  have  wasted 
none  of  her  time  on  the  foolish  samplers 
and  cross-stitch  of  her  grandmother's 
times,  or  the  still  more  useless  crewel- 
work  of  her  mother's  youth.  She  will 
have  a  well-trained  mind,  keenly  alive  to 
new  impressions,  and  ready  to  seize  upon 
the  best  part  of  everything  that  comes  in 
her  way. 

Accordingly  when  she  was  just  seven- 
teen, last  year,  I  determined  to  give  her  a 
treat,  and  take  her  for  a  foreign  tour  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation.  Her  small  out- 
fit was  soon  ready,  and  she  met  me  at 
Charing  Cross  one  bright  July  morning,  in 
the  happiest  frame  of  mind.  She  had 
never  been  out  of  England  before. 

(Human  nature  has  always  been  my  fa- 
vorite study,  and  I  must  here  confess  that 
the  wish  to  take  Molly  as  my  travelling 
companion  had  originated  partly  in  pure 
selfishness,  as  I  promised  to  myself  much 
enjoyment  from  seeing  the  effect  of  for- 
eign travel  on  a  young  and  untried  mind, 
fresh  from  the  stimulating  power  of  a 
high-school  education.) 

Molly,  as  I  have  said,  is  pretty.  Al- 
though tall,  she  has  none  of  the  awkward- 
ness and  all  the  grace  of  youth,  so  that 
people  often  think  her  less  of  a  child  than 
she  really  is.  She  was  quietly  and  taste- 
fully dressed.  In  her  pretty  blue  serge 
travelling  dress,  "picked  out"  with  red, 
I  saw  many  people  look  at  her  admiringly, 
and  felt  proud  of  my  charming  companion. 
She  enjoyed  the  breezy  crossing,  and  did 
full  justice  to  the  delicious  lunch  of  the 
Calais  Gare  Maritime.  Two  little,  plain- 
tive English  ladies,  who  were  surrepti- 
tiously eating  their  own  ham  sandwiches 
to  a  **  demi-siphon,"  which  they  had  or- 
dered from  the  waiter,  looked  at  her  ap- 
provingly. 
"  Dear  me,"  said  Molly,  as  we  travelled 
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towards  Bftle,  "  how  very  like  *  abroad  '  is 
to  England ! " 

She  quite  enjoyed  the  night  journey, 
and  emerged  rosy  from  it ;  while  I,  alas  ! 
was  racked  with  sick-headache.  She  had 
brought  in  her  bag  two  school  books, 
which,  at  first,  she  made  a  continual  show 
of  studying;  one  was  a  history  book,  the 
other  "  Experimental  Chemistry."  I  do 
not  exactly  know  of  what  use  the  latter 
was  supposed  to  be,  as  one  could  hardly 
practise  chemistry  in  the  train,  especially 
during  a  night  journey ;  but  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  both  these  works  anon. 

We  had  lovely  weather,  and  stayed,  be- 
fore leaving  the  beaten  track,  at  the  usual 
kind  of  cosmopolitan  first-class  hotel. 
Molly  liked  the  lifts  in  these,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  going  up  or  down 
in  them.  I  think  it  was  with  something 
of  this  feeling  that  she  enjoyed  the  St. 
Gothard  railway.  We  stayed  at  Lugano, 
and  here,  after  several  days  of  comfortable 
idleness,  I  suggested  that  Molly  should 
indite  a  letter  home.     She  yawned. 

"Oh,  auntie,  what's  the  use?  They'll 
know  that  nothing  can  have  happened  to 
me.  Besides,  letter-writing  is  a  thing  of 
the  past." 

Is  filial  affection  a  thing  of  the  past, 
too?  I  thought,  as  I  reflected  on  the  long, 
double-sheeted  effusions  I  had  been  used 
to  pen  in  my  youth  whenever  I  left  home 
for  a  day  or  two.  However,  on  this  occa- 
sion, Molly  had  to  make  letter-writing  a 
thing  of  the  present;  and  here  is  what 
she  wrote :  — 

My  dear  Mother, — 

We  got  here  on  Thursday  at  3  p.m.  This 
is  a  very  nice  hotel,  and  the  dinners  are  very 
good,  and  seven  courses  long.  The  railway- 
carriages  coming  over  the  St.  Gothard  are 
such  curious  shapes,  little  square  rooms  with 
a  gallery  running  all  along  one  side.  We  had 
lunch  at  the  tunnel ;  this  was  the  menu  :  — 

Fish  and  potatoes,  mutton  with  beans,  a 
vegetable  I  didn't  like,  and  fruit. 

I  didn't  think  the  cooking  was  half  so  good 
as  our  Mary's.  Auntie  couldn't  eat,  as  she 
was  sick.  Ask  Miss  Hicks  if  she  has  seen 
my  geometry  book.     I  must  stop  now. 

Your  loving, 
Molly. 

I  gasped  as  I  folded  up  this  effusion  ; 
but  Molly  was  not  conscious  of  any  short- 
comings. She  talked  away  merrily  all 
dinner-time,  chiefly  about  Miss  Hicks  (her 
geometry  mistress)  and  the  schoolgirls. 
I  —  well,  later  on  I  yearned  even  to  hear 
of  Miss  Hicks.  For  this  was  in  the  early 
days  of  our  travels;  and  there  came  a 
change. 


We  went  up  into  the  glacier  solitudes, 
and  stayed  for  a  week  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  mountains.  Molly  grew  sad  and 
silent;  all  her  native  brightness  forsook 
her.  She  was  still  docile  and  amiable, 
but  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  care 
much  for  scenery.  **  Perhaps  she  longs 
for  society,"  I  thought ;  *'  like  takes  to 
like,  and  I  can  be  but  dull  company  for  a 
young  girl."  But  I  must  confess  that 
Molly  disappointed  me  by  her  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

**  Well,  Molly,"  I  said  on  arriving,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  Alps  ?  " 

"  They  don't  look  so  very  high,"  my 
niece  remarked  feebly,  raising  her  eyes  as 
though  to  look  at  Monte  Rosa  were  rather 
a  tiresome  duty. 

And  then  she  wouldn't,  or  said  she 
couldn't  walk.  I,  who  am  past  fifty, 
tramped  gaily  all  day;  but  Molly,  aged 
seventeen,  strong  and  rosy,  declared  that 
walking  knocked  her  up. 

**  Nobody  goes  in  for  walking  now,"  she 
said  ;  "  we  play  fives  and  cricket." 

Mules  were  seldom  to  be  had  in  this 
particular  place  ;  so  after  three  days  of  it, 
Molly  quietly  took  to  her  bed.  She  called 
her  complaint  **  sunstroke ; "  but  as  she 
was  in  no  pain,  had  no  fever,  and  ate  her 
dinner  with  a  will,  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  the  sunstroke  existed  entirely  in  her 
imagination.  A  lady  staying  in  t^e  hotel, 
to  whom  I  confided  my  troubles,  confirmed 
these  theories.  "Oh,  it's  nothing,"  she 
said;  "girls  of  the  present  day  are  often 
like  that.  There's  nothing  they  won't  do 
to  avoid  being  taken  for  a  walk."  This 
was  unfortunate,  as  I  had  taken  Molly  with 
me  abroad  for  the  express  purpose  of  tak- 
ing walks.  I  remember  reading  a  story 
somewhere  about  a  young  couple  who, 
settling  out  in  the  wilds  of  California, 
hired  a  "  yeller  gal "  to  do  the  house- 
cleaning.  The  yeller  gal  cleaned  just  one 
room,  and  was  then  seen  quietly  to  walk 
away.  She  had  had  about  enough  of  it, 
she  said  when  interrogated,  and  she 
couldn't  be  persuaded  to  come  back. 
"  Them  yeller  gals,"  concluded  the  narra- 
tor, "is  jest  about  the  meanest  trash." 
Molly,  although  I  wouldn't  wish  to  call 
her  "the  meanest  trash,"  yet  imitated  the 
•*  yeller  gal  "in  her  tactics.  Politely  and 
silently,  she  declined  further  exercise. 
She  sat  in  the  village  meadow  with  her 
chemistry  book  —  which,  by  the  way,  is 
doubtless  still  reposing  in  that  meadow; 
for  Molly  never  found  out  its  loss  till  we 
were  many  miles  away  and  already  think- 
ing of  the  return  journey. 

Molly's  not  being  able  to  walk  altered 
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my  plans.  The  mountains  bored  her  so 
much  that,  though  the  weather  was  still 
perfectly  cloudless,  and  the  high  Alps  most 
tempting  for  a  prolonged  stay,  we  left  at 
the  end  of  a  week  for  Venice. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  valley,  and  just 
as  **  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's 
rim,"  I  took  a  farewell  glance  at  Monte 
Rosa,  glistening  in  the  morning  light,  and 
quoted  the  well-known  lines  :  — 

How  faintly  flush'd,  how  phantom-fair. 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shade wy-pencill'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air. 

"  Is  that  your  own  composition  ?  "asked 
Molly,  turning  round  upon  her  mule. 

We  went  to  Milan.  Molly  recovered 
altogether  there,  and,  under  the  fascina- 
tion of- the  shops,  was  quite  well  for  a  day 
or  two.  She  enjoyed  the  spiral  staircases 
in  the  cathedral,  with  something  of  the 
same  feeling,  I  imagine,  as  she  had  en- 
joyed the  hotel  lifts  and  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway.  We  visited  the  Brera  also  ;  but 
here  Molly  showed  such  evident  signs  of 
boredom  that  I  dared  not  stay  too  long, 
fearing  a  return  of  the  sunstroke. 

**  Are  all  these  pictures  hand-painted?" 
Molly  had  asked  on  first  entering. 

I  think  she  would  have  felt  more  respect 
for  them  if  they  had  been  Aspinalled  by 
an  entirelv  new  machine  process. 

Next  aay  we  started  for  Venice.  I 
really  think  Molly's  limpness  on  that  jour- 
ney was  partially  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  heat  (it  was  hot  as  it  only  knows  how 
to  be  hot  in  the  Lombard  plains),  and  she 
soon  relapsed  into  the  *'  squeezed  lemon  " 
condition  that  Ruskin  comments  upon  so 
severely  in  •*  Fors  Clavigera,"  d  firofios  of 
some  travelling  companions  on  this  very 
journey.  I  felt  for  her,  but  could  not  rec- 
oncile my  conscience  to  letting  her  pass 
by  all  the  points  of  interest  unnoticed. 

"There  is  Catullus'  Villa,  Molly,"  I 
cried,  forgetting  the  heat,  as  we  came 
upon  the  promontory  of  Sermione,  and  the 
blue  Garda-lake  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Molly  half  opened  her  eyes.  "  Do  you 
know  him  ?  "  she  asked.  She  had  taken  a 
prize  for  Latin  last  term.  In  Peschiera, 
half  an  hour  later,  she  did  not  show  even 
a  semblance  of  interest.  All  the  great 
scenes  of  history  and  art,  all  the  places 
made  sacred  by  long  association,  were  as 
nothing  to  the  mind  of  this  highly  trained 
schoolgirl.  Squeezed  lemons,  indeed ! 
Squeezed  lemons  are  all  too  inadequate 
to  describe  Molly's  martyred  attitude.  At 
Verona,  I  dared  not  even  mention  Juliet's 
house,  or  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  !  And 


than  we  crossed  the  Mestre  Bridge  over 
the  lagoon,  lit  with  the  golden  fires  of  sun- 
set. How  well  I  remembered  my  first 
crossing  of  that  bridge  !  What  a  thrill  it 
brings  into  my  heart  even  now  to  recall 
how  I  craned  my  neck  out  of  the  windows 
to  catch  the  first  sight  of  Venice!  But 
that  was  when  I  was  a  girl,  thirty  years 
ago.  My  niece  belongs  to  the  modern 
school.  She  was  yawning  desperately,  I 
noticed,  in  her  corner  of  the  carriage. 

But  Molly  enjoyed  Venice  too,  in  her 
way,  and  for  a  time.  "What  a  heavenly 
place  !"  she  exclaimed  next  morning,  as 
she  took  me  from  one  sham  jewellery  shop 
window  to  another.  She  oought  a  gon- 
dola-brooch for  a  franc,  and  a  string  of 
blue  beads  for  sixty  centimes.  With  these 
she  was  evidehtlv  more  pleased  than  with 
the  shining  fagade  of  St.  Mark.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  she  ever  really  looked  at 
that,  during  our  week's  stay  in  Venice. 

But  then  churches  in  general  were  a 
grief  to  her.  There  were  so  very  many  of 
them  to  be  seen.  They  made  her  feel  so 
giddy  that  she  generally  had  to  be  assisted 
back  to  the  gondola,  there  to  wait  till  I 
had  finished  my  inspection  of  some  rare 
Bellini  in  the  sacristy. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  so  far  from 
"doing"  the  Ducal  Palace,  Ruskin  ia 
hand,  Molly  never  got  beyond  the  court- 
yard at  the  foot  of  the  "  Giant's  Stair- 
case." Here  she  paused,  and  said,  as  if 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  her  for  the  first 
time:  — 

"  How  many  doges  were  there  at 
once  ?  " 

"Only  one,"  I  answer,  with  a  gasp; 
"they  reigned  in  order  like  kings,  you 
know." 

"  What  a  very  big  house  for  only  one 
doge  !  " 

Oh  !  Shade  of  Shakespeare ! 

However,  to  do  Molly  justice,  she  was 
interested  for  quite  two  days  in  Venice. 
But,  when  her  small  stock  of  money 
failed,  boredom  began  again,  as  in  the 
mountains.  She  never  spoke  to  the  na- 
tives, either  in  the  Alps  or  in  Venice.  For 
one  thing,  she  knew  very  little  German  or 
Italian.  I  wondered  at  this,  as  I  knew 
that  she  "did  "  Schiller's  "Thirty  Years' 
War,"  and  Pellico's  "  Prigioni  "for  school, 
and  these  are  by  no  means  beginners* 
books.  But  Molly  explained  innocently, 
"  Oh,  mother  always  looks  out  all  the 
words  for  me  in  the  dictionary,  and  then  I 
learn  the  bit  she  has  translated  for  me  by 
heart,  so  that  I  can  read  it  off  to  the  Ger- 
man mistress  next  day." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  I  remonstrated, 
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I   language  ! 
Uoes  your  teacber  koow  tiiis  i '' 

••  Oh,  it's  all  right.  I  should  never  keep 
my  place  in  the  school,  if  1  didn't  do 
that.''  Motly  said  easily,  Slie  had,  indeed, 
DO  great  taste  for  languages,  and  her  atti- 
tude to  Italian  generally  approached  nearly 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lillyvick's  when  in- 
formed that  Ctau  was  French  for  water: 
*'l  call  that  a  poor  language  —  very  poor." 
I  had  expected  her  to  taKe  some  interest 
in  the  picturesque  Venetians  and  their 
black-eyed  babies  (Molly  loved  babies  ai 
home}i  but  all  the  notice  she  took  of  them 
was  to  be  horrified  at  their  mothers'  igno- 
rance of  hygienic  principles. 

"  Oh,  they'll  die,"  she  said,  comfortably 
turning  away  from  a  group  oC  swaddled 
infants  1  as  if  further  comment  was  unnec- 
essary on  people  who  didn't  wear  Jaeger 
garments,  and  tied  up  their  babies'legs  in 
such  a  funny  fashion. 

Molly  was  essentially  a  child  oE  her  gen- 
eration. She  was  also  very  insular,  and 
very  pErslstent.  She  was  much  shocked 
with  the  short  frocks,  bare  iegs,  and  late 
hours  of  the  fashionable  Italian  infant. 

"How  wicked!"  she  cried;  "how 
shameful  of  its  parents  to  tel  it  sit  up  till 
eleven  and  eat  ices." 

(To  do  Molly  justice.  I  must  say  that 
the  particular  child  singled  out  for  oppro- 
brium was  seated  between  its  parents  on 
the  piazia,  enjoying  a  couvert  d'enfant,  or 
dinner  consisting  of  a  sardine,  a  soup,  an 
'  a  dessert  —  and  all  this  at  10.30 


nthe< 


But  1  argued  with    Molly  on  the  mail 

"  As  to  the  short  frocks,"  I  said,  "  wi 
all  wore  frocks  just  as  short,  and  had  leg; 
quite  as  bare,  when  I  was  a  child.  It's  \ 
matter  of  fashion." 

"  That's  the  reason  why  you  none  of  you 
had  any  constitutions  !'  cried  Molly  tri 
umphantly,  as  i£  that  quite  disposed  of  thi 
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trary. 

She  did  not  heed  my  remarks.  Ii 
of  Molly's  little  ways  to  think  that  nothing 
was  ever  done  rightly  in  the  dark  ages  be- 
fore the  high-school  days.  As  for  me,  I 
am  convinced  that  she  often  regards  me 
with  infinite  pity  [or  being  so  ill-educated, 
80  ignorant  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  I  wince  before  her  searching  gaie, 
Mollv  wrote  to  her  mother  from  Venice 
thus':  — 
Dear  Mother, — 

I  like  thi9  place.     But  we've  been  here  twc 
days,  and  seen  all  there  is  to  be  seen,  and  i 


hope  auntie  won't  slay  much  longer.  I  dou't  1 
like  going  into  churches,  they  feel  so  mouldy  ■! 
*-'■';,     And   the  saniiaiy  system  o£  Ver'  — 

1  very  bad  ;  there  arc  no  end  of  smei^. 

xiught  a  blue  necklace  and  some  nougat 
There's  a  lovely  sweet-shop  near  the  Piazza. 
jy  School  Report  out  yet  f 

I  like  this  place,"  struck  me  as  a  de- 
cidedly minimum  view  of  Venice;  but  I    I 
forbore  to  comment.  I 

Molly  did  not  seem  to  want  to  take  any 
little  presents  home  10  her  mother  aod  sis- 
all  the  trifles  she  bought  seemed 
or  less  for  herself,  with  the  exception 
of  abig  photograph  she  got  for  the  school. 
I  recalled  how  my  brother  and  I,  at  her 
age,  had  denied  ourselves  .sweets  and  Ices, 
,  would  have  gone  without  our  dinner  if 
could,  in  order  to  buy  preseots  (or  all 
the  home  circle,  not  even  forgetting  the 
cook,  '■  Is  this,  aeain,"  I  pondered,  "  the 
result  of  the  'unhomeyness '  of  a  high 
school  education  f " 

We  had  perfect  weather.  The  Grand 
Canal  glimmered  every  evening  in  the 
liight,  as  our  gondola  glided  aloog  it. 
Every  afternoon  we  sailed  on  the  lagoons, 
and  gazed  on  "  the  blue  islands  of  Paduan 
hills,  poised  in  the  golden  west."  But, 
alas  I  for  the  "vital  feelings  ot  delight" 
that  should  have  stirred   Molly's  breast! 

Molly  now  so  of  ten  wore  a  martyred  air, 
and  her  boredom  increased  so  much,  that 
I  wasted  to  hasten  the  return  journey  to 
Paris.  Her  spirits  rose  for  this  journey. 
"  I  never  like  to  stay  more  than  a  day  in 
one  place."  she  confessed.  She  read  a 
novel  during  most  of  the  way  back,  and 
this  time  1  forbore  lo  worry  her  by  point- 
ing out  places  of  interest.  Once,  on  the 
lake  of  Como  at  midday,  she  started  up 
with  an  excited  air  from  her  book.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  of  Bellaglo,  shining 
in  the  sunlight,  but  it  was  only:  "Now 
the   sixth   form   will   be   going   down    to 


(1  believe,  in  my  own  heart,  that  the* 
only  pleasure  she  derived  at  last  from  see- 
ing places  was  in  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  tell  the  "  sixth  "  that  she  had  done  so.) 
But  she  did  enjoy  one  thing  in  Paris, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  We  weot  to  the  very 
top  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but  that  did 
not  matter  to  her.  She  had  been  up,  aod 
could  now  say  she  had.  Ethel  Robinson 
could  no  longer  swagger  about  at  school 

I  as  the  only  girl  who  had  been  up  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  After  lunch,  on  the  first  day,  I 
suggested  going  lo  the  L.ouvre. 

I      "What  is  Ibe  Louvre  ? "  asked  Molly. 
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**  The  Louvie  is  a  picture-gallery,"  said 
I  ;  **  and  there  is  a  big  hotel  also  called 
by  that  name,  and  the  largest  shops  in 
Paris." 

"  Oh,  the  shops  1  Let's  go  there  ! "  said 
Molly. 

But  Molly  came  after  all  to  see  the  pic- 
tures, and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  giving  her  ungrudging  ap- 
proval of  the  principles  of  hygiene  demon- 
strated by  that  famous  beauty's  waist. 
•        ••••I.* 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Paris,  there 
came  a  letter  from  Molly's  mother,  with 
Molly's  school  report  for  the  preceding 
term.  I  was  amazed  at  this  report.  I 
cannot  be  too  thankful  for  having  seen  it ; 
for  had  I  not  done  so,  I  might  have  parted 
from  my  niece  thinking  her  the  most  ill- 
educated  young  person  I  had  ever  met ; 
but  I  was  now  happily  saved  from  falling 
into  such  an  error.  To  my  astonishment, 
I  learned  that  Molly  not  only  occupied  a 
high  place  in  the  school,  but  was  **  first "  in 
history,  " first "  in  literature,  and  "first," 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  in  the  Shake- 
speare class,  besides  taking  a  good  place 
in  mathematics. 

This  quite  took  my  breath  away.  With 
the  report  was  enclosed  a  dry  little  note 
from  Molly's  head  mistress,  in  which  she 
much  regretted  that  her  favorite  pupil  was 
losing  so  much  valuable  time  in  travelling, 
when  she  should  have  been  working  at 
chemistry  and  algebra.  Chemistry  and 
algebra  I  Were  these  then  to  be  the  only 
food  of  life  ?  Poor  Molly !  mentally  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  plenty ! 

And  after  all,  if  girls  are  now  far  above 
the  simple  pleasures  and  interests  that 
contented  their  parents  ;  if  x-\-y  and  N2O 
are  the  only  subjects  in  which  they  take 
delight ;  then  why  did  Molly  leave  behind, 
first,  her  book  of  mathematical  examples 
in  a  boat  at  Lugano,  and  secondly,  her 
chemistry  volume  in  the  Alpine  meadow, 
and  then  show  so  very  little  concern  at 
their  loss?  That  is  a  mystery  1  cannot 
unravel. 

But,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
Molly's  deficiencies  (and  I  own  that  the 
fault  was  mostly  mine  for  not  accepting 
her  as  she  was,  and  in  yearning  for  more 
than  she  had  to  give),  still,  there  must 
clearly  be  something  wrong  with  the  new 
system.  I  would  not  wish  to  impugn  the 
wisdom  of  Molly's  schoolmistress,  who 
must  doubtless  know  more  of  girls'  needs 
than  I  do,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  a 
pity  to  cram  their  minds  so  tightly  with 
dry  facts,  and  to  make  them  take  up  so 
many  subjects   that  no  room   is  left  for 


"human  nature's  daily  food."  This  new 
system  of  education  makes  most  girls  into 
prigs.  It  could  not  make  Molly  a  prig, 
but  it  spoiled  her.  It  had  given  her  a 
mental  surfeit,  or  fit  of  indigestion.  Her 
mind  was  like  a  slate  on  which  so  much 
had  been  written  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
further  impressions. 

Times  are  changing,  and  views  of  edu- 
cation with  them.  On  this  subject,  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  last  word  has  as  yet 
been  said.  Even  taking  the  chemistry, 
mathematics,  Latin,  etc.,  into  account  — 
the  teaching  that  is  equal  to  "eton,  win- 
Chester,  and  harrow  "  —  who  shall  say 
that  our  girls  have  altogether  improved  ? 

(Molly  is  not  looking  over  mv  shoulder 
to  criticise  this  remark  ;  I  should  not  dare 
to  make  it  if  she  were.) 

I  look  back  upon  past  years  and  wonder 
if,  after  all,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  it  is 
not  true  that  "  the  old  is  better." 

Emily  Constance  Cook. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PRIVATE    LIFE    IN    FRANCE    IN    THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Imagine  a  long,  low  hall  opening  on 
the  street  by  two  wide  arches,  not  unlike 
the  arcaded  streets  of  Lombardy  or  Savoy, 
only  these  arches  are  window-frames,  not 
porticoes.  There  is  no  glass,  but  at  night 
the  open  space  is  closed  by  great  wooden 
shutters,  horizontally  enormous,  meeting 
transversely  (like  the  eyelids  of  a  bird) 
across  the  middle  of  the  window-frame. 
At  morning  the  great  eyelids  open.  The 
upper  shutter  is  hauled  up  and  fastened, 
so  as  to  form  a  pent-house,  protecting  the 
interior  from  rain  and  rough  weather;  the 
lower,  resting  on  the  wall  breast-high, 
which  separates  the  house  from  the  street, 
opens  outwards  and  forms  a  broad  ledge 
or  stall,  on  which  the  merchant  heaps  a 
varied  sample  of  his  merchandise. 

From  the  street,  across  the  ledge,  you 
see  the  great  hall,  dimly  illumined  by  the 
brazier  in  the  centre,  with  counters  all 
along  the  edge,  and,  behind  the  counters, 
many  shelves,  from  fioor  to  ceiling,  heaped 
with  stuffs  or  spices.  Behind  again, 
brightly  lit  by  a  huge  fire  in  the  stone 
chimney,  you  see  the  back  parlor,  with, 
by  the  hearth,  a  dozen  animated  figures 
—  fellow-merchants,  friendly  neighboring 
knights  who  have  dropped  in  to  discuss 
the  war  and  the  progress  of  affairs. 

Such  is  the  shop  of  a  merchant  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;   very  large,  built  of 
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stone  in  the  south  ;  smaller  and  chiefly 
wooden  in  the  north ;  but  similar  in  con- 
struction and  design. 

In  those  days  when  every  king  and 
every  serving-wench  wore  fur  upon  the 
borders  of  their  garments,  when  every 
palace  and  every  burgher's  kitchen  put  a 
dust  of  spices  in  almost  every  dish  ;  and 
when  these  furs  came  from  Muscovy 
towards  the  Pole,  and  these  spices  from 
Barbary  and  from  Babylon*  in  Kgypt, 
there  was  need  of  enterprising  men  to 
secure  these  indispensable  commodities, 
and  there  was  perhaps  in  the  trade  of  a 
grocer  or  a  draper  more  poetry  and  more 
adventure  than  we  find  to-day. 

Certainly,  in  comparison  with  the  sur- 
rounding classes,  the  shopkeepers  were 
richer,  more  Important  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  In  an  age  of  need,  when  no 
one  had  any  ready  money,  they  kept  the 
monopoly  of  capital.  The  length  of  their 
purse  gave  them  a  political  importance, 
made  them  redoubtable  adversaries,  envia- 
ble allies.  Etienne  Marcel,  a  cloth  mer- 
chant, Pierre  des  Barres,  a  goldsmith, 
Pierre  Gilles,  a  grocer,  nearly  overthrew 
the  throne  of  their  sovereign.  That  sov- 
ereign—  the  wise  king,  Charles  V. — 
retorted  by  ennobling  the  daughter  of 
Marcel,  and  by  raising  the  middle  class  to 
an  unprecedented  importance.  By  opening 
the  chief  offices  of  the  State  to  these  tur- 
bulent burgesses,  marrying  them  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  choosing  his  ministers 
and  confidants  among  them,  the  king  con- 
verted the  revolutionary  middle  class  into 
a  bulwark  of  the  monarchy.  The  twenty 
years  of  his  rule  witnessed  the  evolution 
from  this  class  of  mercers  and  hucksters 
of  an  upper  middle  class,  political  and 
erudite,  composed  of  lawyers  (never  more 
important  than  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century),  of  scholars,  and  im- 
portant functionaries  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Already  there  springs  from  the  back  shop 
the  sturdy  stamina  of  the  Noblesse  de 
Robe, 

Let  us  follow  for  a  moment  the  progress 
of  this  development.  Let  us  take  the  life 
of  a  burgess,  some  wealthy  merchant  of 
Rouen  or  Montpellier,  towards  1350,  and 
study  his  business,  his  social  and  his  civil 
life,  his  relations  with  the  nobles,  his  opin- 
ions and  education,  his  travels;  let  us 
come  with  him  to  Paris  twenty  years  later, 
and  observe  in  the  capital  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  middle  class.  Armed  with 
the  researches  of  MM.  Leopold,  Delisle, 
Simeon  Luce,  Haureau,  Jerome  Pichon, 
L^on  de  Laborde,  Edouard  Foresti^,  etc., 

•  Cairo. 


etc.,  with  the  ballads  of  Eustache  Des- 
champs,  the  chronicles  of  Froissart,  and 
the  novels  of  the  period  by  our  side,  we 
may  make  this  little  excursion  without  too 
much  trouble,  with  some  profit,  and  per- 
haps some  pleasure. 

I. 

The  large  shopkeeper  of  a  country  town 
is  to-day,  however  wealth}',  a  personage  of 
secondary  importance,  in  a  fixed  class  of 
his  own,  far  below  the  poorest  of  the 
county  gentry.  He  is  the  least  consider- 
able of  the  rich  men  in  the  neighborhood. 
As  a  fact,  his  position  demands  little  re- 
source, no  great  capital,  and  genius  would 
be  out  of  place  in  it.  The  feudal  ages 
accorded  a  higher  importance  to  their 
more  enterprising  merchants.  A  wealthy 
grocer,  such  as  Regnault  d'Auriac,  of 
Montpellier,  with  branches  in  four  cities 
and  agents  in  half  the  ports  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  was  a  man  compelled  to  risk,  not 
only  his  capital  but  a  vast  expenditure  of 
intelligence,  and  often,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb  in  the  acquisition 
of  his  considerable  fortune.  Such  a  man 
was  somebody  and  was  treated  as  some- 
body ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  knight, 
G^raud  de  Gaigniac;*  Etienne  Marcel, 
the  Paris  draper,  married  an  heiress  of 
the  famous  house  of  Dammartin ;  t  Fol- 
caut  of  Montauban  espoused  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighboring  noble,  the  Seigneur 
de  Brissols ;  J  Jehan  le  Flament  married 
Marie  de  Mongison,  Damoiselie,%  It  is 
useless  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  such 
examples ;  these  will  serve  to  show  the 
dignity,  the  importance,  the  social  value 
of  money,  behind  as  before  the  counter, 
even  in  a  feudal  age. 

In  fact,  the  frequent  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  and  the  destruction  of  the  Templars 
had  left  the  merchants  the  only  trustworthy 
and  steadfast  capitalists  of  a  needy  cen- 
tury. They  were  respected  as  force  is 
always  respected,  and  they  became  some- 
thing more  than  shopkeepers.  Through- 
out the  thirteenth  century  the  Templars 
had  managed  the  finances  of  France,  they 
had  received  and  collected  the  taxes,  ad- 
vanced large  sums  for  local  expense.s,  lent 
money  to  the  treasury,  and  stored  in  their 
coffers  the  sums  borrowed  by  the  king 
from  Jew,  or  Florentine,  or  Lombard. 
Philippe  le  Bel  had  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  these  golden  eggs.  The  destruction 
of  the  Templars,  which  gave  the  king  a 

*  Simeon  Luce,  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans,  p.  27. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

X  Bonis. 

%  M^oagier,  xxvi. ;  note,  clxiii. 
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n  sum  of  ready  money,  left  the  coun- 


1454  had  the  window  frames  of 
screened  with  oiled  paper,*  while 


try  without  a  banker  and  v 

ministration.    Little  by  lillle  the  rich  local    ' 

shopkeeper   tilled,  as   best  l:e  could,  the  | ;        . 

place  left  empty  by  the  ruin  of  the  knights,  I  ber"  at  Chamberj  in    1416,!  and,  chre 

The   publication   of   the  "Accounts  o£    ---<■--    i-   .u_    r^.__. .1  „ . 

the  Brothers  Bonis,  of  Montauban,"* 
sheds  an  invaluable  light  on  the  affairs  of 
a  wealthy  provincial  merchant.  In  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Bonis  Brothers 
were  not  only  drapers  and  grocers,  they 
were  bankers;  despite  the  anathema  of 
the  Church,  they  were  also  money-lenders 
and  pawnbrokers.  Deeds  and  valuables 
might  be  deposited  in  their  trust.  They 
were  tax-collectors  for  the  king  and  the 
farmers  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Yet 
the  good  brothers,  who,  as  we  view  the 
extent  of  their  affairs,  appear  little  less 
dignified  than  the  farmers-general  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  did  not  disdain  the 
back  shop  and  the  counter,  weighed  out 
with  their  own  hands  the  peasant's  ounce 
of  aaSron,  measured  the  milkmaid's  rib- 
boas,  and  mixed  a  black  draught  for  the 
apoplectic  squire. 

The  business  of  a  Bonis  or  a  Regnaull 
was  almost  universal.  As  we  look  through 
the  ledgers  published  by  M.  Forest!^  we 
perceive  that  Mr.  Whiteley  has  uncon- 
sciously revived  a  very  ancient  fashion. 
Bonis  Brothers,  bankers,  accountants, 
money-lenders,  pawnbrokers,  tax-gather- 
ers, drapers,  grocers,  added  to  their  list 
the  trade  of  mercer,  confectioner,  apothe. 
cary,  chandler,  corn  -  chandler,  jeweller, 
armorer,  gunpowder  manufacturer,  horse 
dealer,  finallv  of  funeral  warehouseman. 

The  house  in  which  they  carried  on  this 
complicated  business  was  larger  than  the 
manor  of  the  neighboring  squire ;  we  have 
already  described  the  fashion  of  the  shop, 
Above  this  the  reader  must  imagine  a  suite 
of  three  or  four  large  rooms  with  monu- 
mental chimneys  and  sculptured  window 
frames  filled  with  white  glass,  often  bla- 
zoned with  the  burgess's  arms  (for  every 
rich  burgess  In  those  days  had  his  arms, 
and  the  humblest  man  in  business  his  de- 
vice, engraved  on  his  seal  and  his  belong- 
ings, like  the  modern  English  crest).  In 
some  houses  the  windows  were  filled,  in- 
stead of  glass,  by  oiled  parchment,  painted 
with  figures  and  strained  across  the  aper- 
ture. Thus  the  m^nagier  of  Paris,  though 
a  rich  man  at  the  head  of  a  well-mounted 
house,  closed  his  windows  with  oil  silk  or 
parchmeat,t  and  the  queen  of  Sicily  as 


years  earlier,  in  the  Duchess  of  Berry's 
castle  at  Montpenaier.f  Yet  window  glass 
was  not  very  dear;  painted  with  the  own- 
er's device,  it  cost  about  four  sols  the 
square  foot.g  As  a  matter  of  fact  many 
burghers  afforded  this  wholesome  luxury, 
Idelte  des  Mar^s,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated lawyer  and  politician,  paid  in  1395 
twenty  livres  a  year  tor  a  house  in  Paris 
adorned  with  glass  windows. ||  Id  13^2 
one  of  the  revenue  ofScers  of  Charles  V. 
at  Bayeux  had  glass  windows  put  in  his 
office — "  pour  ce  que  aucuns  fois  quand 
11  pleut  le  vent  chace  le  pluie  sur  les  pa- 
piers  "  —  at  a  cost  of  seventy  sols.lf  We 
may  suppose  thai,  like  the  electric  light 
to-day,  this  modern  improvement  was  more 
often  found  in  the  new  house  9l  the  par- 
venue  than  in  the  ancient  manor  of  the 
noble.  We  know,  for  instance,  from  M. 
Foresti^'a  publication,  that  Bonis,  belter 
off  than  the  qtieen  of  Sicily,  had  glass  in 
his  windows. 

In  these  chambers  (airy,  glazed,  and 
carven,  but  not  gay)  the  lady  of  the  house 
lived,  managed  her  servants,  and  brought 
up  her  children.  We  will  return  to  her 
anon  ;  for  the  moment  we  are  occupied, 
not  with  the  merchant's  wife,  but  with  his 
house.  On  Uie  second  floor,  less  elegant, 
slept  the  servants  and  the  young  men  in 
the  shop.  Higher  still,  immense  garrets, 
lofty,  scoured  through  and  through  by 
draughts  of  air,  formed  a  warehouse  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  merchant's 
goods.  The  garret  communicated  with  a 
round  turret  which  enclosed  a  stone  stair- 
case leading  to  the  court  below,  with  its 
medley  of  wagons,  benches,  casks,  etc. 
Built  round  this  court,  at  right  angles  with 
the  house,  stood  the  surgery,  the  labora- 
tory, the  grocery  warehouse,  etc.  A  nar- 
row gateway  in  one  corner  opened  into  an 
alley,  nearly  dark,  leading  to  a  block  of 
sombre  warehouses  for  stuffs  and  calicoes. 
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a  granary,  and  sifU  further  back,  the  mer- 
chant's gloomy  stable. 

Besides  this  establishment  Id  town,  the 
merchant  almost  always  possessed  a  coun- 
try house.  The  m^nagiersays  to  bis  wife, 
"  Do  such  and  such  a  thing,"  quand  w«i 
ites  au  village,  and  bids  her  look  over  the 
register  of  sheep  and  other  livestock. 
Bonis,  who  possessed  land  to  the  value  of 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montauban,  was  also  the 
owner  of  a  farm  or  country  house;  rude 
enough  probably,  and  only  visited  by  the 
family  in  summer  weather  when  there  was 
no  great  hardship  in  the  mullioned  win- 
dows merely  shuttered,  the  great  four- 
Eoster  beds,  the  coarse  curtains,  and  the 
alf-dozen  carven  cofifers,  oak  tables,  set- 
tles, and  wooden  benches,  that  formed  all 
the  furniture.  We  get  some  idea  of  the 
construction  of  such  a  house,  half  farm, 
half  villa,  from  the  description  of  the  Manor 
of  Fontaits-les-Nangis  in  Brie,*  which 
has  been  published  by  M.  Simeon  Luce, 

The  house  called  Les  Clos,  consisting  of  a 
vast  hall,  divided  into  three  rooms  above  and 
two  below,  with  four  chimneys  above  and  be- 
low. Item,  a  large  granary  with  cowhouses 
underneath.  Item,  a  chapel  with  a  kitchen 
and  a  storehouse  undenieatb,  adjoining  the 
said  hall  or  house:  they  all  being  covered 
with  tiles  fitly  and  sufficiently.  Ittm,  a  dove- 
cot, a  barn,  a  [owl  house,  a  stable,  and  a  pig- 
sty. Iltm,  another  house  or  lodge  with  two 
rooms  above  and  a  cellar  underneath.  All 
the  aforesaid  property  being  well  enclosed 


The  garden,  as  we  see  from  the  instruc- 
tions otthe  m^nagier,  was  carefully  tended 
and  planted  with  abundant  flowers  ;  roses, 
lilies,  violets,  and  double  violets,  poppies, 
periwinkle,  pansies,  pimpernel,  pinks,  and 
peonies,  ranunculus,  lavender,  bushes  oE 
rosemary  and  bay,  beds  of  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  borage,  clumps  of  sage  and 
tansy,  with  every  sort  of  herb.  In  a  for- 
mer article,  we  have  already  remarked 
upon  the  surpassing  wealth  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  But  the  fourteenth  century  plea- 
saunce  was  planted  as  much  for  pleasure 
as  for  profit.  There  the  girls  and  children 
of  the  household  had  their  treasured  gar- 
dens as  to-day ;  and  we  find  the  old  m^ 
nagier  bidding  his  child-wife  passer  le 
temps  de  sox  adolescence  fiminitu  in  tend- 
ing her  rose  trees,  and  weaving  garlands 
as  she  loves  to  do ;  while  the  Knight  of 
La  Tour  Landry,  who  tells  his  story  in  his 
garden  to  his  daughters,  bids  them  walk 


there  alone  after  vespers  to  meditate  upon 
the  morrow's  mass.  Thoughts  less  pure 
agitated  the  Lady  of  Fayel  when  she 
passed  through  her  garden  to  the  grove 
where  she  used  to  wander  all  alone  and 
think  upon  the  Cb&teJain  de  Coacy.  These 
airy,  pleasant  groves  and  gardens,  praised 
by  Brunetti  Latino  as  peculiar  to  France, 
are  the  natural  settings  to  the  life  of  a 
medieval  lady,  whether  of  noble  birth  or 
merely  burgher  rank. 

The  burgess  in  his  country-house  was 
often  the  wealthier  neighbor  of  the  county 
ire  or  the  impoverished  noble.  And 
unfrequently  he  gradually  supplanted 
natural  lord  of  the  manor.  He  knew, 
many  a  provincial  lawyer  knows  to- 
day, how  to  lend  sum  upon  sura  to  the 
poor  lord  with  an  expensive  household, 
and  when  these  accumulated  advances 
amounted  to  more  than  the  debtor  ever 
could  repay,  to  o£fer,  instead  of  cash,  to 
take  this  manor  or  that  seigneurie.  The 
nobleman  was  then  more  completely  in 
bis  creditor's  clutches  than  a  few  centuries 
later  ;  his  privileges  had  not  yet  grown 
out  of  reason;  over  and  over  again  the 
Brothers  Bonis  prosecute  for  debt  ibeJr 
noble  clients  ;  four  great  lords  of  Quercy 
were  at  one  time  obliged  to  come  to  the 
town  of  Montauban,  and  to  stay  there, 
the  merchant's  hostages,  well  in  his  grip, 
I  well  under  his  eye,  until  the  debt  was 
paid.  Often  before  this  prospect  knight 
or  lord  would  quail;  part  of  the  estate 
would  go  —  sometimes  the  larger  half, 
sometimes  the  whole.  And  so  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  such  and  such  a  burgess  en- 
rolled as  "seigneur"  of  such  aniTsuch  a 
property.  The  title  went  with  the  manor; 
and  many  a  rich  merchant  bought  the 
manor  tor  the  sake  of  the  title. 

Impoverished  by  the  w.tr  and  by  many 
ransoms,  continually  harassed  by  the  com- 
panies, many  a  noble  unable  to  maintain 
his  ancient  state  in  his  baronial  hall  solic- 
ited the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  be- 
came a  burgess  o£  bis  county  town.  Even 
when  he  did  not  reside  continually  there, 
he  spent  the  winter  frequently  within  the 
city  walls.  Thus  the  Ch4lelam  de  Coucy, 
for  all  his  Manor  of  Cauvigni,  was  often 
in  residence  at  Saint  Queniiu.  He  had 
an  hostel  there.  Now  in  those  days  an 
hostel  meant  no  palace  like  the  Hotel  de 
Rochefoucauld  and  its  neighbors  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  it  designated  a 
set  of  apartments,  perhaps  a  single  cham- 
I  ber,  set  apart  for  the  noble  in  the  mansion 
,of  one  of  the  principal  burgesses.*    Here 

I  *  \jt  Chllcliin  de  Cover;  i«  Guton  Pu-ii,  id  tlw 
:  Hisl.  LliL  France,  t.  »viiu,  p,  364. 
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he  was  habitually  received ;  and  here,  of 
course,  he  became  familiar  with  the  host 
who  was  sometimes  his  counsellor  and 
frequeutly  his  creditor.  Sprung  from  dif- 
ferent origins,  the  noble  and  the  burgher 
classes  had  grown  into  contact,  and  were, 
if  not  united,  at  least  adjacent. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a 
man  as  Bonis  was  by  any  means  the  only 
rich,  nor  even  perhaps  the  richest  burgess 
of  his  provincial  town.  Those  great 
townsmen,  Tozet  and  Gourdo,  were  (we 
imagine)  certainly  wealthier/  Even  the 
smaller  citizens  —  such  as  the  mercer,  the 
butcher,  the  keeper  of  the  public  baths  — 
buy  jewels,  plate,  velvets,  silk,  embossed 
silver  belts  and  such  expensive  trifles  for 
their  families.  The  butcher's  wife  has  a 
far  finer  quality  of  linen  for  her  under- 
garments than  the  neighboring  seigneur- 
esse.  Nearly  every  citizen  of  importance 
appears  to  have  kept  a  tutor  for  his  chil- 
dren.* We  learn  from  the  "  M^nagier 
de  Paris,*'  and  from  Bonis's  ledgers,  that 
every  burgess  of  good  position  employed 
a  housekeeper  and  a  major-domo,  or  dis- 
penser, to  supervise  his  numerous  staff  of 
servants.  Life  among  these  tradesmen 
who  were  fast  becoming  financiers  was 
evidently  a  costly  life ;  luxurious,  fond  of 
display,  and  tinctured,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
the  facile  erudition  of  the  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  establish  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  later  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  find  out  what  sum  represented 
wealth  and  ease,  what  was  considered  the 
dowry  of  an  heiress,  and  what  was  the 
average  yearly  outlay  of  a  wealthy  knight 
or  burgess.  The  Knight  of  La  Tour  Lan- 
dry, insisting  on  the  wealth  of  some  ladies 
of  his  acquaintance,  says  of  one  of  them, 
"Her  husband  has  certainly  fifteen  hun- 
dred livres  a  vear ; "  and  of  another,  "  She 
must,  I  should  think,  have  an  income  of 
£l,700."t  This  was  evidently  riches  for 
a  fourteenth-century  nobleman.  When  the 
son  of  the  Viscount  of  Rouen  married, 
under  Charles  V.,  his  father  allowed  him 


*  Bonis,  f>.  35.  Arnaut  Bematit,  of  Montanbao,  has 
a  tutor  for  his  children ;  p.  34,  R.  Delpy,  Bourgeois  of 
Montauban,  has  a  tutor  named  B.  P^pm  for  his  chil- 
dren; p.  54,  Ansae  d*Ausac,  Bourgeois  of  Montauban, 
has  a  tutor  for  his  children ;  p.  151,  the  Seigneur  de 
Flaunhac  has  a  tutor  for  his  children ;  p.  z8o,  Gualhart 
de  Guordo,  Bourgeois  of  Montauban,  has  a  tutor  for  his 
children.  (Circa  13450  M.  Simeon  Luce  gives  a  list 
yet  more  complete  of  the  tutors  and  schoolmasters  of  a 
district  in  the  north  of  France  some  thirty  years  later, 
in  his  history  of  Du  Guesdin,  p.  15. 

t  We  employ  the  numbers  in  full  face  to  denote  the 
medizval  livre  m  opposition  to  the  pound  sterling.  '*  La 
Livre  du  Chevalier  de  La  Tour  Landry,  pour  I'en- 
seienement  de  ses  filles ;  *'  public  d'apr^s  les  manusr.rits 
de  Paris  et  de  Londres,  par  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon, 
1854- 


£350  a  year  and  his  poultry.*  £2,000 
was  considered  a  very  great  dowry  for  an 
heiress,  yet  the  intrinsic  worth  of  this  sum 
was  not  more  than  ;£i,ooo  sterling.  Such 
a  great  lady  as  Ermengarde  de  Lautrec 
was  richly  dowered  with  £1,600.  Jeanne 
de  Dammartin  brought  £860  to  Etienne 
Marcel,  and  was  considered  an  heiress.f 
The  wife  of  Giraud  Bonis  brought  £220 
to  her  husband.  Regnault  d'Auriac  who, 
at  his  death,  left  £30,000  tournois,  was 
one  of  the  richest  members  of  his  class 
and  province.  Bonis  himself  possessed  in 
landed  property  about  the  same  amount. 
Guillaume  de  Harselli,  the  great  doctor  of 
Laon,  was  also  the  possessor  of  thirty 
thousand  livres,  **of  which,"  says  Frois- 
sart,  '*  I  suppose  he  did  not  spend  two  sous 
per  diem,  for  he  used  to  lunch  and  dine 
among  his  patients.  But  all  his  pleasure 
was  to  assembler  grand'  foison  de  florins. 
And  of  such  wood,  methinks,  are  all  your 
famous  doctors  made."  %  We  may  there- 
fore fairly  presume  this  sum  of  £30,000, 
found  at  Montauban,  at  Laon,  at  Mont- 
pellier,  to  represent  the  fortune  of  a 
wealthy  burgess.  Now,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  normal  rate  of  interest  (for 
those  whose  scruples  allowed  them  to 
touch  it)  was  ten  per  cent.  A  capital  of 
£30,000  well  invested,  would  bring  in  at 
least  three  thousand  livres.  We  know  that 
the  rent  of  a  large  house  and  garden  at 
Montauban  in  1345  was  £17  per  annum, 
and  that  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  house  fitted  up  with  the  newest 
improvements  could  be  rented  for  twenty 
livres.  Therefore  the  three  thousand  a 
year  of  our  rich  provincial  merchant,  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  things  and  con- 
trasted with  the  wealthy  noble^s  income  of 
fifteen  hundred,  shows  his  importance 
and  the  scale  of  his  establishment. 

We  have,  in  previous  papers  published 
in  this  review,  discoursed  so  long  upon  the 
furniture  and  garments  of  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  that  we  will  leave  our  readers  to 
reconstruct  the  walls,  tapestried  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees  or  the  legend 
of  the  San  Gr^al,  the  painted  wedding- 
chests,  the  great  four-post  beds  with  their 
quilts  of  miniver,  the  cushioned  window- 
seats,  with  strips  of  carpet  laid  before 
them,  the  quaint  draped  settle  by  the  fire, 
with  on  the  other  side  a  deep  high-backed 
chair,  with  baldaquin  and  cushions  for  the 
master.  We  bid  them  fancy  the  floor 
strown  over  with  green  trails  in  summer, 
and   in  winter  with   leopard   skins,   rush 

*  Communicated  by  Comte  Albert  de  Circourt. 
t  Simeon  Luce,  La  Guerre  du  Cent  Ans,  p.  53. 
X  Froissart.    Chroniques,  book  iv.,  chap,  xxx 
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mais,  and   carpets,  imitated  froni  the  in- 

dusiry  of  the  Saracens.     We  will  ask  him 

to  imagiDC  the  merchant  seated  by  the 

hearth  ia  bis  cloth  hood  lined  with  silk, 

bis  ample  tunic,  his  long  crimson  sleeves 

furred  with  sable.     At  his  feet  on  2  low 

stool,  his  youne  wife  stoops  to  wariD  ber 

hands  before  tne  blaze  ;  she  has  come  in 

from  mass  and  is  still  dressed  iu  a  ho»ppe- 

lande   of   black  silk,  which,  half    thrown 

off,  discovers  the   amber  necklace  round 

licr  throat  and  the  tight  princess  robe  of 

green  cloth,  cut  low  in   front  and   edged 

with  fur.     Her  gown  lies  heaped  in  long, 

fur-bordered  folds  along  the  floor,  but  is 

split  up  at   the  sides  to  show  the   under, 

bodice  with  hanging  sleeves  of  tawny  silk  .  When  for  lack  of 

curiously  embroidered  with  gold  thread    '^' 

and  pearls.     On  her  bead  the  lady  wears 

(at  the  reader's  discretion)  a  high  peaked 

hinnin  of  white  cambric;  a  soft  veil  of 

Eastern  silk  pleated  and  folded  round  the 

brows  like  the  wimple  of  a  nuik ;  or  a  hair- 


popular  poem  of  the  period  —  in,  as  it 
were,  the  pages  of  a  middle-class  and  four- 
teenth-century Piers  Plowman  —  we  read 
one  line  that  explains,  much  better  than 
all  his  Liberal  tirades,  the  real  view  of 
existence  taken  by  our  excellent  burgess  1 
"  God  made  the  world  that  man  might 
enjoy  kts  Property "  (Renard  le  Contre- 
fail).- 

The  author  of  this  poem  was  a  grocer  — 
a  clerk  ualxacked  pour  femme,  who  bad 
returned  to  the  trade  which  appears  to 
have  been  his  father's  ;  — 

Marchand  fu  el  espiciers 

Le  teinps  de  dix  ans  tous  entiers. 

s  he  left  this 
which  he  had  learned  in  youth  — 


L  of  colored  silk,  shoi 
cheek  a  thick  plait  of  hair  looped 
pendant  from  brow  to  chin.  We  will  not 
stay  to  consider  the  price  and  fashion  of 
these  garments;  we  have  already  touched 
upon  this  subject,  always  palpitating  to  a 
woman.  There  is  another  subject,  more 
interesting  still,  for  which  hitherto  we  have 
had  scant  information,  but  which  today 
opens  fruitfully  and  effectually  before  us. 
What  were  the  ideas,  the  opinions,  the 
prejudices  of  a  burgess  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     What  was  the  soul  of  the  man  ? 

Despite  his  riches  and  his  relations  with 
the  nol>ility  (they  probably  disdained  him 
as  a  parvenu  and  he  was  probably  aware 
of  it),  the  fourteenth-century  burgess  was 
Liberal  in  sentiment  and  politics.  Far 
from  denying  his  popular  origin,  if  he  was 
ever  secretly  ashamed  of  it,  that  secret 
lihation   added  a   point 


Que  je  sjavois  si  bien  faire 
Et  fils  quand  j'estoye  enfanchon. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  pages  of  the  time 
—  —  '—'  a  reflex  of  the  soul  of 


"*"   the  average  man  — of  the 

^°°  street  —  as  in  the  interminable  musings  of 
°  this  studious  grocer,  so  respectable,  so 
matter-of-fact,  so  conventional  in  every 
moment  of  his  soul,  yet  not  devoid  of  gen- 
erous indignation  against  his  political 
opponents.  Never  was  man  more  self- 
satisfied;  he  is  full  of  contempt  for  the 
nobles  who  oppress  the  poor:  "They 
have  gone  too  far,  the  knights  ;  Reason  will 
destroy  them  as  she  did  the  Templar    " 


:  the 


II  n'ei 


.  pisu 


expenses ! 


ain  goes  t 


^  he  loved  I  for 
eal  beauty 


'    later,  he 


it  the  nobles,  agai 
to  pit  the  virtuous  poor.     The 
of  this  feeling  is  sometimes  ma 
manifestation  of  it,  by  a  suspic 
—  honest  cant,  if  we  may  use  tne  term, 
almost  involuntary ;  yet  we  feel  his  demo- 
crat sympathies  to  be  a  form  of  Grundy- 
ism.    Our  sense  of  humor  is  struck  when 
the  "  M^oagier  de  Paris,"  after  quoting  the 
"  Chemin  de  Pauvrel^  et  de  Richesse,"  to 
show  the   superiority   of   the    workmen's 
breakfast  of   bread  and  garlic  with  clear 

water,  goes  on  to  mix  a  handful  of  spice   _ 

with  every  dish.     We  constantly  are  made  ,  ants'  Revolt 
to  feel  how  purely  theoretic  and  literary  | 
was  that  preference  for  poverty  which  the       *  "Renard  le 
richest  class  in  France  combined  with  so  ,  'hi  kindnM^oi 
keen  an  eye  10  praaical  comforl.     In  a    oDpubiished noi 


And   they,   moreover, 
iavier  fines  than  the  c 
When  their 

vokc   them    to  his   court,  then,  at   a  mo- 
otice,  the  noble's  purse  is  emptied 
horses,  new  armor,  new  apparel, 
the  fal-lals,  which,  a  few  months 
i  glad  to  sell  for  next  to  nothing, 
lis  an  out-at-elbows  trade,  and  every  man 
of    them,  if  he    dies  young,  leaves  his 
orphans  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous 


As  for  the  poor,  they  are  still  more  to 
be  pitied.  And  here  the  good  grocer  tells 
us  a  ghastly  little  story,  a  story  which  took 
place  in  his  own  county,  not  far  from 
Troyes,  in  the  very  district  which  a  little 
ards  was   devastated   by  the  Peas- 


Bib.  Nil  MS.  FrlDt' 
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There  was  a  lady  at  Doches  near  Troyes. 
And  there  was  a  young  woman  in  the  village 
who  died  suddenly  and  was  buried  in  fifteen 
ells  of  fine  linen  which  the  lady  had  spun  for 
her  own  use.  When  the  lady  heard  of  it  she 
was  exceeding  angry  — 

Ne  me  plaist  mie 
Que  tel  vilainne  ait  dedans  terre  ma  toile. 

She  ordered  the  grave  to  be  opened,  and  the 
winding-sheet  stripped  off  the  corpse  which 
was  thrown  back  naked  into  the  trench.  The 
linen  was  cut  into  horse  cloths  for  the  lady's 
palfreys.  And  the  people  of  the  village  looked 
on  and  said  nothing  —  but  rather  loved  and 
feared  so  proud  a  lady  of  the  Manor  — 

Oooiuesvilains  n*y  regard^rent  — 
Mais  plus  Pamirent  et  doubtirtnt. 

Well  may  the  burgess  say  that  the  poor 
love  their  masters! 

Les  vilains  aiment  les  gentilz  — 

And  are  therefore  little  less  despicable 
than  they. 

No,  there  is  but  one  respectable  class 
—  the  middle  class ! 

Mais  les  francs-bourgeois  seulement 

lis  se  vivent  tr^s-nobJement. 

De  tons  estats  c'est  le  greigneur  I  •  .  . 

lis  pevent  leurs  corps  deporter, 

Tous  vStemens  de  roy  porter.  .  .  . 

Faucons,  ostours,  et  eperviers 

Beaulx  palefrois  et  beaulx  destriers.  •  .  . 

Quand  escuiers  en  Tost  iront 
Et  les  bourgeois  se  dormiront ; 
Cils  se  font  en  l*ost  d^trenchier 
Et  les  bourgeois  s'en  vont  nagier ; 
Quand  s'en  vont  honnir  et  destruire 
Et  les  bourgeois  s'en  vont  d^duire ; 

Bourgeois  sont  la  moyenne  vie.* 

Clearly  the  world  was  made  that  the 
burgesses  might  enjoy  their  property. 

Another  poet,  writing  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  the  defeat 
of  Nicopolis,  complains  more  bitterly  still 
of  the  nobles*  vanity :  — 

They  are  good  for  nothing,  not  even  to  fight : 
a  little  heat,  a  little  cold,  half  kills  them. 

Ah,  how  far  more  sensible  it  would  be  if  we 
sent  our  strong,  sturdy  peasants  to  the  wars 

*  Let  the  gentle  reader  pardon  so  much  Old  French  I 
But  the  poem  is  the  more  precious  that  it  has  never 
been  printed ;  and  it  is  easier  for  one  of  us  to  skip  a  few 
lines  than  for  another  to  refer  to  a  manuscript  in  Paris. 
And  what  an  insij^ht  these  few  lines  give  us  into  the 
burgess's  view  of  life!  What  an  abscence  of  chivalry 
or  adventure  I  How  far,  how  very  far,  we  are  already 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre!  "The  burgesses  have  the 
best  of  it,"  says  our  grocer ;  **  theirs  is  the  greatest  class 
and  the  richest.  They  can  disport  their  bodies  as  they 
please,  and  can  all  wear  kinrs  garments.  The  hunt 
and  the  chase  are  for  them,  when  the  squires  ride  to 
the  army,  the  burgesses  go  to  sleep;  when  the  squires 
are  cut  in  pieces,  the  burgesses  go  and  swim  ;  when  the 
squires  ride  to  shame  and  destruction,  the  burgesses  go 
to  play!" 


instead  of  those  finicking  and  effeminate 
nobles  1  Heat  or  hardship  would  be  as  noth- 
ing to  them  ;  they  would  fare  better  off  a  little 
cheese  than  your  fine  knights  off  capons! 
Thev  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  rough 
roaa  and  the  long  way.  If  the  bread  be  stale 
and  the  bed  wretched,  these  stalwart  lads  will 
never  find  out  the  difference. 

Ne  craignent  mal  lit  ni  mal  pain, 
Ne  vent,  ne  pluye,  ne  trop  taim. 

For  they  have  never  been  used  to  anvthing 
better.  You  despise  them  and  underrate 
them.  But  give  them  a  knife,  a  cloak,  and  a 
bow  and  arrows :  — 

lis  vous  feroient  plus  grande  guerre 
Que  tous  les  gentilz  a  £ngleterTe. 

And  if  by  mishap  the  enemy  takes  them  caF>- 
tive,  'tis  no  national  disgrace  as  in  the  case  of 
knights  and  nobles.* 

"They  think  of  nothing  but  fine  clothes 
and  folly,  these  nobles,"  adds  the  author; 
and  the  burgher-poet,  Master  Eustache 
Deschamps,t  takes  up  the  strain  :  — 

They  look  like  monkeys,  their  cloaks  are 
so  short.  Or  like  panthers,  so  parti-colored, 
splashed  and  slashed  with  divers  hues.  But 
their  shoes  have  beaks  a  yard  long.  What 
fashion  of  thing  are  they?  Owls,  perhaps; 
for  they  wake  by  night,  and  lie  in  bed  till  the 
bells  ring  noon.  They  think  of  nothing  but 
games  and  gambling  and  the  heaping  together 
of  money ;  they  make  a  mock  of  men  more 
serious  than  they. 

The  m^nagier  of  Paris,  we  remember, 
warns  his  young  wife  that  though  he  loves 
herto  amuse  herself,  she  must  accept  no 
invitations  to  the  balls  and  festivities  of 
the  great  seigneurs.  (This  passage,  by 
the  way,  is  a  proof  that  such  invitations 
were  given  by  the  Parisian  nobles  to  the 
more  considerable  bourgeois^  In  fact, 
play  ran  high  among  the  aristocracy,  even 
among  the  women :  "  Ne  soyez  jamais 
grandes  jouaresses,'*  says  the  Knight  of 
La  Tour  to  his  daughters.  Vainly  the 
king  punished  games  of  chance  with  heavy 
fines  and  banishment.  We  are  compelled 
to  believe  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  four- 
teenih  century,  the  most  noble  salons  of 
the  kingdom  were  often  little  better  than 
gambling  hells. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
(Madame  James  Darmesteter.) 

*  L'Apparicion  de  Maistre  Jehan  de  Meung,  Bib. 
Nat.  Fr.  8ii,  No.  7,203.  This  MS.  is  adorned  with 
charming  miniatures  representing  the  persons  and  cos- 
tumes  of  a  princess  (Valentine  of  Milan),  a  prior,  a 
monk,  a  Jew,  a  Saracen,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  We  believe  that  the  text,  or  some  part 
of  it,  has  been  published  by  the  Socidt^  des  Bibliophiles 
de  France.  This  poem  was  written  by  Honorat  Bonnet, 
prior  of  Salon. 

t  Ballades  d' Eustache  Deschamps.  Public  par  le 
Marquis  de  Queux  de  St.  Hilaire.     Ballade  crcciv. 
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From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THACKERAY  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS. 

It  is  generally  uDcierstood  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  wished  no  biography  of  himself 
to  be  written.  The  only  contemporary 
author  who  could  write  that  life  as  it  should 
be  done  has  therefore  been  obedient  to 
her  father's  desire.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand and  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's reluctance  to  be  made  the  hero  of 
a  biography.  Scarce  any  biography  in  the 
world,  except  Boswell's  masterpiece,  tells 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  A  man, 
like  Cromwell,  wants  to  be  painted  warts 
and  all,  if  he  must  be  painted.  No  mod- 
ern biographer  is  likely  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  Either  he  revels  in  all  the  tattle  he 
can  collect  against  and  about  his  subject, 
or  he  has  a  dozen  reasons  —  all  excellent 
—  for  not  speaking  out.  Many  biographies 
are  prolonged  and  anecdotic  epitaphs.  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  this  too  benevo- 
lent immortality.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  every  one  who  wants  to  have  all  the 
trifles  of  his  private  life  —  his  petulances, 
fits  of  temper,  his  blunders,  his  bad  luck, 
dragged  into  the  light.  Mr.  Carlyle  may 
have  thought  this  desirable;  and  if  so, 
then,  as  the  Yankee  remarks,  "  I  guess  he 
got  his  druther."  But  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  absence  of  this  **  druther  "  in  an 
author's  mind.  A  writer  like  Mr.  Thack- 
eray gave  himself  to  the  world  in  his  art, 
ana  with  rather  too  little  than  too  much 
reserve.  Any  one  can  read  a  melancholy 
chapter  of  his  life,  **a  living  sorrow,"  in 
the  "  Hoggarty  Diamond."  Who  wants 
the  details  except  the  lover  of  tattle? 
Anybody  can  tell  that  he  has  loved  unhap- 
pily, or  what  are  the  fortunes  of  Clive 
Newcome,  of  the  elder  George  Warring- 
ton, of  Henry  Esmond  derived  from? 
They  are  written  in  tears.  Everyone  sees 
that  Mr,  Thackeray  was  not  particularly 
happyat  school,  that  he  enjoyed  himself 
at  college,  that  he  lived  a  good  deal  in 
Paris,  that  he  often  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight,  that  he  had  lost  money  at  cards. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Deuceace, 
of  Blundell  Blundell,  of  Pendennis,  of 
Captain  Costigan.  He  had  met  and  studied 
minxes,  or  he  could  not  have  given  us 
Becky  and  Betty.  What  do  the  names  of 
the  minxes  of  real  life  matter  to  us?  I 
could  a  tale,  or  a  tradition,  unfold  concern- 
ing one  of  these  ladies,  but  this  is  not  a 
column  of  the  New  Journalism.  What  Mr. 
Thackeray  thought  of  that  glorious  insti- 
tution we  can  read  in  his  remarks  on 
Young  Grub  Street ;  he  is  as  frank  about 
his  animosities  as  about  his  dinners  and 


his  liking  for  a  good  dinner.  All  his  ex- 
perience he  gave  us,  all  his  loves,  hates, 
hopes  and  fears,  his  religion,  his  devotion 
to  good  letters,  his  generosity,  his  little 
bouts  of  impatience  and  petulance.  What 
more,  I  ask,  do  we  want?  I  know  not 
whether  a  long,  heavy  biography  of  Mon- 
taigne exists  or  not.  Montaigne  tells  us 
all  we  need  to  learn  about  him ;  we  know 
him  as  well  as  Dr.  Johnson,  out  of  his 
own  essays*  Even  so,  if  we  have  eyes  to 
see,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  we  know  through 
his  books,  and  through  the  letters  pub- 
lished not  long  ago,  all  that  is  essential 
about  Mr.  Thackeray.  Some  like  what 
they  have  learned  thus ;  some  love  the 
memory  of  the  man,  and  his  nature  as  they 
discern  it;  some  do  not  love  him  at  all, 
and  pardon  nothing,  as  they  certainly  s^em 
to  understand  nothing.  There  were  just 
such  people  about  him  while  he  lived. 
Some  thought  him  a  snob;  some  called 
him  a  cynic;  one  declared  that  ** there  is 
a  want  of  heart  in  all  he  writes;"  that 
**his  style  of  conversation  is  either  openly 
cynical  or  affectedly  good-natured  and  be- 
nevolent." We  only  see,  feel,  and  under- 
stand in  proportion  as  we  have  eyes, 
hearts,  and  brains.  All  these  may  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  Thackeray  who  declares 
himself  in  his  books,  just  as  well  as  on 
any  Thackeray  of  a  stout,  well-padded  bi- 
ography. 

As  no  such  biography  has  been  pro- 
duced by  members  of  his  family,  there  are 
various  brief  stories  of  his  life,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hannay,  by  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope, 
and,  now,  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  and 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Marzials.*    This  has  been 
an  unlucky  little|book.     Mr.  Merivale  as  a 
young  man  knew  Mr.  Thackeray.     He  is 
a  true  Thackerayan ;  he  is  not  misled  by 
the  drivel  about  cynicism.     But  he  knew 
Mr.  Thackeray  towards  the  close  of  a  life 
to  which  fame  came  late,  and  decline  and 
death  early.     Thus  Mr.  Merivale  may  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  melancholy  of  his 
hero.     He  must  have  been  gay  enough  in 
earlier  years.     Mr.  Merivale  has  been  al- 
lowed to  use  some  documents  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Thackeray's  family  ;  he  has 
also  the  advantages  of  sympathy,  of  old 
hereditary  friendship,   and  of   education 
such  as  Thackeray  enjoyed.     But,  unluck- 
ily, Mr.  Meri  vale's  health  broke  down  when 
he  had  written  some  six  chapters,  includ- 
ing one  on  Thackeray's  friendship.     Mr. 
Marzials,  without  some  of  Mr.  Meri  vale's 
opportunities,  finished  the  book  as  well 
as  he  might,  and  the  effect  is,  inevitably, 

•  Walter  Scott. 
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repetitions,  and  I  venture  to  prefer  Mr. 
rather  an  effect  of  patchwork.  There  are 
Merivale*s  critical  passages  to  those  of  his 
partner  or  successor.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  are  too  much  for  an  essay, 
hardly  enough  for  a  complete  biography. 
But  the  only  reason  for  which  one  should 
desire  a  complete  biography,  is,  that  it 
would  contain  more  of  Thackeray's  de- 
lightful letters.  Minute  accounts  of  his 
doings,  of  bis  journeys,  of  his  quarrels 
and  friendships,  one  does  not  need,  or 
should  not  need.  Such  stories  very  sel- 
dom indeed  tell  all  the  truth. 

By  this  time,  in  articles  such  as  Dr. 
John  Brown's  excellent  one,  in  the  auto- 
biographies of  other  people,  in  anecdotes, 
and  in  letters,  a  world  of  little  items  about 
Thackeray's  private  life  have  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Merivale  and  Mr.  Marzials 
use  this  material  pretty  freely.  One  has 
read  much  of  it  before,  and  perhaps  these 
details  hardly  help  the  general  picture. 

Mr.  Merivale  makes  it  plain  enough  (it 
was  always  plain  enough)  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's life  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a 
happy  one.  He  was  extremely  sensitive 
—  sensitive  about  others  and  about  him- 
self. "  He  liked  to  be  liked,  but  he  loved 
to  be  loved,"  and  he  also  loved  much. 
These  are  not  the  qualities  of  a  life  which 
is  to  be  happy,  especially  if  what  we  call 
bad  luck  or  ill  fortune  accompanies  them. 
The  most  affectionate  heart,  a  heart  that 
matched  his  brain,  was  widowed  early,  or 
wedded  to  a  living  regret.  He  could  find 
nowhere  the  kind  of  love  that  was  essen- 
tial to  him,  and  he  probably  was  not  even 
liked  as  he  liked  to  be  liked. 

He  was  not  by  any  means  all  things  to 
all  men ;  where  he  despised  a  man,  or  was 
bored  by  a  man,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
be  did  not  disguise  bis  emotions.  He 
allows  Philip  Firmin  to  behave  like  a 
brute,  and  apparently  he  has  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy for  that  truculent  hero.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  he  behaved  like 
Philip  Firmin ;  but  if  he  could  tolerate 
Philip  at  all,  he  was  probably  quite  can- 
did when  he  was  bored.  That  is  natu- 
ral, but  it  is  not  what  Marcus  Aurelius, 
let  us  say,  would  have  recommended. 
Like  most  humorists  he  was  a  man  of 
moods ;  when  his  mood  and  that  of  any 
one  in  his  company  were  uncongenial, 
perhaps  he  may  sometimes  have  become 
as  chilly  as  Gray,  though,  doubtless,  never 
so  wild  as  Charles  Lamb.  So  he  would 
get  a  reputation  for  being  cynical  and 
heartless  —  a  charge  contradicted  as  much 
by  the  generosity  of  his  conduct  as  by  the 
tenor  of  his  writings. 


It  was  not  stupid  people  only  who  mis- 
conceived him.  A  man  justly  celebrated 
used  to  be  fond  of  telling  an  anecdote 
against  Mr.  Thackeray  which  was  clearly 
based  on  a  misunderstanding.  I  have  had 
to  hear  it  several  times,  and  restrained  a 
longing  to  reply  in  certain  well  known 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  is  plain 
enough,  then,  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  emo- 
tional nature  met,  as  Mr.  Merivale  says, 
with  disappointment  in  the  world.  Cur- 
rent and  probable,  though  necessarily  un- 
printed,  anecdotes  prove  as  much.  Then, 
as  to  literary  success,  his  was  vast,  but  it 
came  so  late  that  he  might  almost  have 
spoken  of  it  as  Johnson  did  of  Chester- 
field's favor.  It  was  a  success  curiously 
unpremeditated  and  unprepared  for.  As 
every  one  knows,  art,  and  not  literature, 
was  the  field  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  have  preferred  to  find  fame.  With- 
out the  prick  of  necessity,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  he  would  not  have  written  at  all, 
or,  if  he  had  written,  would  have  made 
history  his  topic.  A  letter  of  his  was 
printed  lately,  by  a  merchant  of  auto- 
graphs, in  which  Mr.  Thackeray  tells  an 
editor  that  he  wishes  to  do  an  article  of 
historical  research.  *'  I  like  the  work  ;  it 
is  so  gentlemanly,"  he  says.  Probably, 
when  he  was  turning  out  "  copy  "  for 
Punch  and  other  miscellanies,  he  often 
longed,  as  doubtless  other  men  do,  for  the 
more  austere  and  classical  air  of  scholar- 
ship. He  was  naturally  a  serious  student 
of  literature.  Had  he  been  rich,  he  might 
have  done  no  more,  perhaps  even  much 
less,  than  his  friend  Fitzgerald.  Like 
Fitzgerald,  he  was  almost  or  quite  a  poet, 
as  Mr.  Merivale  says,  but  he  never  seems 
to  have  trusted  himself  in  poetry ;  in  poetry 
he  seldom  "spoke  out."  This  reticence 
came  of  modesty  and  self-criticism.  His 
true  bent  was  really  better  indicated  by 
his  undergraduate  parodies  and  tiny  satires 
than  by  his  love  of  painting  or  his  liking 
for  the  work  of  scholarship.  But  it  was 
necessity,  the  need  of  writing  for  his 
livelihood,  that  revealed  to  him  \i\^  forte. 
Thus,  when  he  succeeded  at  last,  it  was  in 
a  direction  which  he  had  not  thought  of  in 
the  dreams  of  his  youth.  "  At  last,"  too, 
was  long  in  coming.  His  contemporary, 
Mr.  Dickens,  was  a  popular  idol,  as  Mr. 
Merivale  remarks,  "  before  Thackeray 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  be."  "  Vanity 
Fair"  was  not  published  till  1848,  and 
then  he  had  but  fourteen  years  in  front  of 
him;  and,  ere  they  ended,  his  body  was 
worn  out ;  he  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  we 
have  only  the  broken  promise  of  •*  Denis 
Duval "  to  show  us   how    much    of  his 
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genius  he  might  have  recovered.  Even  bility,  goodness,  that  make  an  **author- 
his  late  success,  when  it  came,  was  ity'' in  matters  of  faith,  not  acquaintance 
troubled  enough.  Like  very  many  great  with  physiology  or  with  the  Babel  of  criti- 
writers,  he  was  unhappily  sensitive  to  crit-  cism.  Mr.  Dickens,  too,  believed.  Per- 
icism.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Aytoun,  of  Black-  haps  the  most  pleasant  paragraph,  to  the 
wood's^  is  quoted  here,  in  which  he  asks  faithful  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  this  book  is 
for  **  a  hand,"  as  Mr  Foker  calls  it  —  a  that  which  tells  how  he  sought  a  reconcil- 
friendly  word.  He  withdrew  the  request,  iation  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and  how  they 
**But  I  know  this,  if  I  had  the  command  shook  bands  in  the  hall  of  the  Athenaeum. 
oi  Blackwood^  2iti6.  a  humoristical  person  Why  they  quarrelled  is  not  made  clear, 
like  Titmarsh  should  come  up,  and  labor  nor  is  it  important.^  The  important  thing 
hard  and  honestly  (please  God)  for  ten  is  that,  just  before  his  sudden  death,  Mr. 
years,  I  would  give  him  a  hand."  Who  Thackeray  yielded  to  the  impulse  which 
would  not,  that  had  the  chance?  For  we  must  have  long  beset  him,  and  "  could  not 
critics  are  only  the  sandwich-men  of  lit-  bear  to  be  on  any  but  the  old  terms."  The 
erature,  and  our  only  professional  pleasure  world,  always  pitting  these  great  cham- 
is  to  carry  sandwich-boards  for  the  truly  pions  against  each  other,  drove  them  into 
great ;  or  we  are  the  claque,  and  have  no  a  rivalry  most  distasteful,  probably,  to  both 
merit  but  to  applaud  a  good  piece  lustily,  — to  Thackeray  certainly.  He  was  "  curi- 
and  "honestly,  please  God."  When  ap-  ously  free  from  literary  jealousy." 
plause  did  not  come,  but  blame,  Mr.  A  popular  novelist,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Thackeray  felt  it  more  than  another.  He  loved  friend  of  Thackeray,  one  day  justi- 
was  one  of  the  very  few  great  writers  who  fied  something  he  bad  said,  done,  or  writ- 
cry  out  when  they  are  hurt,  and  hit  back,  ten,  by  remarking:  "Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  in  his  reply  to  the  peculiarly  idiotic  said,  or  did,  or  wrote  so-and-so." 
notice  of  "  The  Kickleburys,"  in  the  "  I  do  not  think,"  answered  Thackeray, 
Times.  I  never  saw  the  paper  in  the  "that  it  becomes  either  you  or  me  to 
Saturday  Review  which  he  resented  so  speak  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  if  we  were 
much  in  his  "Roundabout  Papers."  In  his  equals.  Such  men  as  you  or  I  should 
them  he  complained  more  than  need  be  of  take  o£E  our  hats  at  the  very  mention  of 
the  thorns  about  the  fairy  rose  of  literary  his  name." 

success.     He  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  But  now  with  that  great  and  good  man 

hero,  let  it  be  admitted.     He  had  planted  he  is  almost  "equalled  in  renown." 
thorns  enough    in    Bulwer  Lytton.     His 

attacks  on  the  author  of  "  The  Last  Days  

of  Pompeii  "  are  hardly  to  be  understood, 

and  one  could  wish  that  .some  of  Jeames's  p,^„  The  Contemporary  Review. 

pleasantries  on  Bulwer  Lvtton  were  ex-  SEDGEMOOR. 

punged  from  the  works  of  Jeames's  ere-  »     •          l 

ator.     He    had    much    to    embitter    him  .  ^^  is  rather  more  than  two  centuries 

then,  as    in    the  comparative  failure  of  ^*^"'  *°  ^^^  ^^^^  hours  before  a  summer 

"  Esmond,"  which  it  is  now  so  hard  to  ^^^"»  ^^^  P^^l°  °^^  Sedgemoor  was   the 

comprehend.     In  brief,  his  life  was  full  of  ^"''^  ^\  1^^^  ^^^\  ^g^^»  deserving  of  the 

disappointment;  but  he  had.  as  Mr.  Meri-  !I*"™f.  °^  battle,  that  has  been  fought  on 

vale  says,  the  antidote  of  religion.     His  Eng'sh  ground.      To  these  familiar  and 

belief  was  of  a  sort  now  old^ashioned.  "^uch-auoted  words  Macaulay  adds  a  note 

This  might  be  shown  from  his  remarks  on  f*^^^  u   '1?^??^  ^V  ^?  ^f  ^^^rjitd  by  visit- 


only   to  laugh  at  it.     He  was   happy  »w  ,  .  ,   ,,             ^             ,          ,      .         » 

least  in  this,  that  he  was  of  a  generation  which  the  great  struggle  took  place,  has 

and  a  tempc-ament  to   which  faith   was  long  disappeared.    The  Rhine  now  called 

comparatively     easy.       Dr.   John    Brown  ^V^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ?,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^°^  ^^^^^  * 

speaks  of  ascertain  evening  when   Mr.  different  course.                       .     ^.    , 

Thackeray  "spoke,  as  he  seldom  did,  of  ^^5  ?^^^?"§^  ^^^  °^^  ^^^^^^"^  ^'}^^  ^^^ 

divine  things —  of  death,  of  sin,  of  eter-  certainlv  filled  up  many  years  ago,  in  great 

nity,  of  salvation ;  expressing  his  simple  P^*"^  ^}  ^^^^^^  '^l  ^0"''^^,  can  still  be  clearly 

faith  in  God,  and  in  his  Saviour."    And  traced  across  the  meadows,  and  it  is  pos- 

there  are  some  who  would  rather  believe  ^^^^^  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^^y  "P°"  ^^^  ^^^X  ^pot 

and   be  antiquated   with  Thackeray  than  where  Monmouth's    boors,  with  hearts  of 

deny  and  be  "  advanced     with  a  multitude  proof, 

of  later  "authorities."     It  is  wisdom,  no-  Still  kept  the  foaming  horse  aloof: 
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And  scorned  to  fly,  nor  deigned  to  yield, 
While,  ere  he  fled  the  hopeless  field. 
Flashed  their  stout  leader's  pike. 

The  modern  Rhine  was  made,  in  the 
course  of  improvements  in  the  drainag^e 
of  the  moor,  to  shorten  the  windings  lof 
the  older  watercourse,  which,  far  back  in 
the  history  of  Somerset,  was  an  artery  of 
traffic  for  the  district.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  the  neighborhood  that  the  stone  to  build 
the  church  of  Weston  Zoyland  was  brought 
on  rafts  along  the  Bussex  Rhine,  from 
qaarries  still  visible  on  Sutton  Hill.  The 
field  of  battle  has  been  drained,  and  some 
of  it  is  under  the  plough.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  still  pasture  land.  The 
changes  in  it  are  not  very  apparent  to  the 
eye,  and  the  scene  of  conflict,  with  its  few 
trees  and  fewer  hedgerows,  is  probably 
much  what  it  was  when  the  followers  of 
"King  Monmouth"  left  Bridgwater  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  marched  by  wind- 
ing ways  across  the  moor  to  attack  the 
array  of  King  James. 

The  plain  of  Sedgemoor  lies  in  the  very 
heart  of  Somerset  It  is  bordered,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  long  straight  line  of  the 
Polden  Hills,  and  on  the  other  by  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Quantocks.  It  extends  from 
Bridgwater  to  Somertoo,  and  occupies  a 
space  of  rather  more  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres.  In  Alfred's  time,  so  Asser  tells 
us,  the  moor  was  covered  **  by  water  and 
by  vast  and  impassable  peat  bogs."  And 
William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  three 
hundred  years  later,  gives  much  the  same 
account  of  it.  The  whole  tract  was  once 
entirely  covered  by  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  long  low  bill  lying  in  the 
centre,  and  a  few  isolated  knolls  of  no 
great  elevation,  on  which  have  been  built 
hamlets  or  homesteads,  whose  name-end- 
ings are  good  evidence  of  their  old  sur- 
roundings. Such,  for  example,  are  the 
three  villages  of  Weston  Zoyland,  Middle- 
zoy,  and  Othery  on  the  long  ridge  in  the 
middle  of  the  moor.  Such  is  Chedzoy,  on 
a  slight  rising  to  the  northward.  Such, 
too,  scattered  at  various  points  over  the 
wide  level,  are  Andersey,  Horsey,  Brad- 
ney,  Peasy,  Penzoy,  Perchay,  Langhay, 
Athelney.  The  spot  where  some  of  Fever- 
sham's  troops  were  camped  is  still  called 
Zog  —  as  a  native  lucidly  explained  to  the 
writer,  "  'cause  it  be  zuch  azoggy  plaace." 

In  1303  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
devise  some  means  of  preventing  the 
floods  to  which  the  moor  was  liable  from 
the  frequent  overflow  of  its  sluggish  rivers. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  anything  was 
done.  The  first  real  drainage  was  prob- 
ably in  1 791,  when  many  new  rhines  were 


cut.  Further  improvements  were  e£Eected 
in  1833,  and  in  1880  the  district  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Somerset  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, who  built  pumping  stations  for 
draining  off  the  water  from  the  ditches 
into  the  moorland  rivers.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations  the  existing  rhines 
and  rivers  were  deepened,  and,  in  some 
i{2stance.s,  their  direction  altogether 
changed.  The  result  of  these  improve- 
ments has  been  not  so  much  an  alteration 
in  the  face  of  the  country  as  in  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  marsh  ague,  once 
the  scourge  of  the  district,  has  now  almost 
wholly  disappeared. 

But  there  is  more  than  mere  names  to 
remind  us  of  the  long  vanished  sea.  The 
houses  of  Weston  Zoyland,  the  village  on 
the  edge  of  the  battlefield,  are  literally 
built  upon  the  sand.  Underneath  there  is 
a  bed  of  shingle,  and  lower  down  is  the 
red  marl  which  is  the  foundation  of  these 
ancient  islands.  At  many  points  upon  the 
moor  are  banks  of  sand  containing  recent 
sea-shells  of  the  same  species  as  those 
washed  up  to-day  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  now  far  distant.  In  sim- 
ilar sand-hills  on  the  field  of  battle  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  men  and  horses 
—  a  further  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the 
comparatively  undisturbed  condition  of 
the  ground.  The  entire  plain  is  but  very 
slightly  raised  above  sea-level,  and  would 
be  frequently  flooded  by  the  salt  water, 
were  it  not  for  the  walls  along  the  coast. 
Parts  of  it  are  under  water  now,  in  the 
winter,  from  the  rising  of  the  rivers  ;  and 
there  are  times  when  the  only  communica- 
tion among  the  houses  is  by  means  of 
boats.  It  has  always  been  a  vital  point  in 
building  a  cottage  on  the  moor  to  fin^  a 
site  upon  a  '*hill."  **Do  you  call  this  a, 
hill?"  said  a  traveller  to  a  native  of  the 
Zoyland,  surveying  the  apparently  un- 
broken sweep  of  level  land  about  him. 
**  Well,  sir,  we  call  it  a  hill  because  it  is 
never  under  water  in  the  winter." 

The  men  of  Somerset  regard  with  pride 
the  grey  towers  of  their  ancient  churches ; 
and  within  the  bounds  of  Sedgemoor  there 
are  some  which  may  rank  not  very  far 
behind  the  works  of  master-builders  at 
Wrington,  at  Wells,  and  at  Glastonbury. 
The  noble  tower  at  Weston  Zoyland,  rising 
high  above  its  little  village,  looks  across 
the  level  landscape  over  a  scene  of  singular 
historic  interest.  From  the  houses  of  the 
hamlet,  some  at  least  of  whose  old  white 
walls  and  roofs  of  russet  thatch  were  stand- 
ing, doubtless,  when  on  the  eve  of  battle 
the  royal  troops  found  quarters  here  ;  be- 
yond the  green  belt  of  orchards,  the  noble 
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elms  and  stately  poplars  that  dusti 
the  village,  stretches  far  away  lo  the  east- 
ward a  sweep  of  corn-lacid  that  ranks 
amoDg  the  very  richest  in  the  island.  Just 
seen  over  the  Poldeo  Hills  is  the  Tor  of 
Glaalonhury.  crowned  with  the  grey  ruin 
of  the  chapel  of  51.  Michael.  The  fate  of 
SD  earlier  church  upon  the  hill  is  alluded 
to  by  John  oE  Glastonbury.  "  At  this  time 
in  the  year  1275,  oa  the  third  Ides  of  Sep- 
tember, the  chapel  of  S.  Michael  of  Torre 
fell  down  by  reason  of  an  earthquake." 
The  tower  now  standing  is  of  later  date, 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  cenlury.  The 
unfinished  church,  abandoned  half  built  a 
century  ago,  un  the  knoll  at  Borough- 
bridge,  tA'O  miles  to  the  southward,  rises 
among  earthworks  that  in  the  Civil  War 
were  garrisoned  by  Goring;  earthworks 
that  formed  part  of  the  defences  of  Al- 
fred's retreat  at  Athelney.  The  low  mound 
farther  still,  half  hidden  among  green 
elmsandorchardsis  Aihelney  itself,  where 
the  great  Saxon  paused  for  breathing  space 
before  that  light  with  Guthrum,  yonder  on 
the  hill  at  Ethandune.  Down  in  the  moor, 
too,  is  Aller,  where  the  fierce  viking,  con- 
verted at  the  sword-point  of  his  conqueror, 
was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
Half-way  between  Atheloey  and  Bridg- 
water Is  the  spot  where,  eight  years  after 
Sedgemoor,  Alfred's  famous  jewel  was 
found.  Round  the  tall  spire  of  St.  Mary's 
lies  the  old  river  port  of  Bridgwater, 
birthplace  of  Blake,  and  starting-point  of 
Monmouth's  midnight  march.  Beyond  is 
Caonington,  where  liie  Fair  Rosamond 
was  born,  and  Id  whose  long-ruined  clois- 
ters she  passed  her  girlish  days.  In  the 
gap  between  Ham  Hill  and  a  low  spur  of 
the  Quantocks  is  the  old  town  of  Lasgport 
—  once,  as  its  name  implies,  a  "  haven  of 
ships  ;"  where  the  great  Roundhead  cap- 
tains, fresh  from  Naseby,  wrecked  the  last 
chances  01  the  Cavaliers.  It  was  fromthe 
lower  of  Chedzoy.  about  a  mile  lo  the 
northward,  that  the  advance  of  Fever- 
sham'a  army  was  watched  through  a  tele- 
scope which  is  still  preserved  at  Taunton, 
It  was  in  Chedzoy,  too,  that  Monmouth 
mounted  a  fresh  horse  as  he  was  flying 
from  the  field.  The  borrowed  steed  was 
brought  back  later  by  the  duke's  servant, 
Williams,  who,  taken  by  the  royahsts,  met 
his  deaih  calmly  at  the  hands  of  Je£Ere)-s, 
refusing  10  give  any  information  that  might 
bring  harm  upon  his  comrades  or  his 
cause.  Here,  too,  the  duke  gave  one  of 
the  children  of  the  village  a  blue  ribbon 
from  his  dress,  with  the  silver  buckle  set 
round  with  crystals,  which  is  still  at  Taun- 
The  bullon  of  gold  thread  shown 
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by  the  bayonet  of  one  of  his  own  men.  On 
the  wall  of  the  church  in  Chedzoy  are  seen, 
scored  deep  into  the  stone,  the  marks 
which  it  is  said  the  rebels  made  by  sharp- 
ing scythes  to  make  pike-heads  for 
"  King  Monmoulb."  J 

Nearer  to  Weston  Zoylaod,  on  the  very  I 
skirts  of  the  village,  in  the  meadows  lo  the  | 
northward,  lies  the  field  of  battle.  The 
line  of  silver  to  the  westward,  about  a 
rter  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  marks 
modern  channel  of  the  Bussex  Rhine. 
i  ancient  course  which  guarded  Fever- 
sham's  encampment  runs  further  out,  until 
1  least  a  hundred  jards  from  the 
Ihine;  and  although  ills  at  least 
seventy  years  —  perhaps  a  hundred  — 
since  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  containing 
then  about  "two  feet  of  water,  and  mud 
enough  to  bury  a  man,"  its  course  can 
still  be  easily  made  out.  In  its  long 
hollow  water  still  lies  io  rainy  weather, 
and  marsh  plants  still  flourish  in  its 
swampy  soil.  The  Langmoor  Rhine, 
which  often  gives  its  name  to  this  part 
of  the  moor,  and  where  the  discharge  oE 
pistol  by  a  rebel  officer  gave  the  royal 
outposts  the  alarm,  runs  some  distance  to 
the  northward. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
5th  of  July,  1685,  that  Lord  Feversham  — 
by  birth  Louis  Durras,  a  Frenchman,  and 
nephew  of  the  great  Turenne  —  00  his 
way  from  Somerton  to  Bridgwater,  where 
Monmouth's  army  was  encamped,  pitched 
his  tents  by  Zoylaod  village.  Not  reck- 
oning the  militia,  who  were  quartered  at 
Middlezoy  and  Olhery,  and  who  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement,  Feversham  had 
under  him  a  force  of  about  two  thousand 
infantry,  seven  hundred  cavalry,  and  six- 
teen guns.  The  latter  were  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  on  the  Bridg- 
water road,  whence  some  of  them  were 
dragged  next  morning,  at  the  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  battle,  by  the  coach  horses  of 
Bishop  Mew.  Five  of  the  royal  regiments 
occupied,  near  Weston  Zojland,  the  very 
ground  where,  forty  years  before,  Fairfax 
had  reviewed  his  men  before  the  siege  of 
Bridgwater,  bringing  with  him  to  the 
storming  the  guns  he  had  taken  from  King 
Charles  at  Naseby,  not  a  month  before. 
Two  men  at  least  took  Monmouth's  side 
who  had  played  a  part  in  that  earlier, 
greater  fight  for  faiih  and  freedom.  Perrot 
was  there,  that  lieuienanl  of  Harrison  who 
planned,  with  Blood,  the  robbery  of  the 
crown  jewels.  And  Basset,  one  of  Crom- 
well's captains,  commanded  that  battalion 
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of  the  men  of  Taunton  who  were  killed  or 
taken  almost  to  a  man.  Defoe,  too,  as 
ready  with  his  pike  as  with  his  pen  to 
fight  for  his  religion,  was  serving  in  the 
rebel  ranks.  The  cavalry  were  billeted  in 
the  village.  Feversham  also  had  his  head- 
quarters there,  in  a  house  of  which  one 
wall  only  now  is  standing.  It  was  in  this 
bouse  that  Mary  Bridge,  indignant  at  the 
insult  offered  to  her  mother  by  a  royal 
officer,  seized  the  sword  which  he  had  laid 
aside,  and  stabbed  the  ruffian  to  the  heart. 
The  child  —  she  was  not  quite  twelve 
years  old  —  was  brought  before  Kirke. 
He  not  only  gave  her  immediate  liberty, 
but  presented  her  with  the  weapon,  which 
is  in  existence  still,  requesting  that  it 
might  be  handed  down  through  the  future 
Mary  Bridges  of  the  family.  A  relic  con- 
nected with  Feversham  himself  is  still 
preserved  at  Taunton.  It  is  the  dish, 
alluded  to  by  Macaulay,  used  by  the  gen- 
eral at  supper  the  night  before  the  battle. 
It  is  a  broad,  shallow  plaque,  nearly 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  of  Hispano- 
Moorish  workmanship,  ornamented  with 
conventional  figures  in  white  on  a  lustrous 
metallic  brown  ground.  The  ouaint  draw- 
ing of  an  eagle  in  the  centre  is  brown  upon 
a  white  ground. 

The  approach  of  Feversham  had  been 
watched  through  Sparke^s  telescope  from 
Chedzoy  tower,  and  the  tidings  carried  to 
the  duke.  His  first  idea  was  fiight.  Mon- 
mouth was  an  experienced  soldier.  None 
knew  better  than  himself  that  his  cause 
was  hopeless,  his  position  desperate. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since,  at  day- 
break on  the  nth  of  June,  the  sails  of  his 
little  armament  had  been  sighted  from  the 
cliffs  of  Lyme.  When,  four  days  later, 
Monmouth  left  the  town  the  standards, 
blazoned  with  the  lofty  words,  pro  reli- 
gione  et  liberiate,  were  followed  by  a  force 
three  thousand  strong.  Such  was  at  that 
time  the  temper  of  the  West  that  no  better 
cry  could  have  been  raised  than  this  :  **  For 
faith  and  freedom."  Three  years  before 
a  government  informer  had  written  to  his 
chief:  "Were  this  wicked  town  (Taunton) 
brought  down  to  obedience,  all  the  West 
of  England  would  be  then  very  regular, 
for  it  is  the  nursery  of  rebellion  in  these 
parts."  A  year  later  the  mayor  of  Taun- 
ton had  written  to  the  government,  after 
wrecking  two  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship: "We  burnt  ten  cartloads  of  pulpit, 
doors,  gates,  and  seats  upon  the  market- 
place. We  staid  till  three  in  the  raerning, 
before  all  were  burnt.  We  were  very 
merry.  The  bells  rung  all  night.  The 
church  is   now  full  —  thank  God  for  it. 
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The  fanaticks  dare  not  open  their  mouths." 
What  wonder  that  the  men  of  Taunton 
were  ready  "  to  rise  at  the  call  of  any  roan 
who  should  profess  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Lord  against  popery  and  arbitrary 
power?"  It  was  likely  that  they  should 
hail  with  joy  the  arrival  of  a  leader  who 
declared  himself  resolved  to  spend  his 
blood  in  defence  of  his  religion,  and  pro- 
claimed  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his 
arms  "until  all  the  penal  laws  against 
Protestant  Dissenters  be  repealed,  and 
legal  provision  made  against  their  being 
disturbed  by  reason  of  their  consciences,''^ 

Four  days  in  Taunton  had  raised  the 
rebel  force  to  seven  thousand  men ;  and 
in  Bridgwater  thousands  more  had  to  be 
sent  away  for  want  of  arms.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  duke  was  disappointed  with 
his  reception  even  in  Taunton.  The  days 
had  passed  without  any  great  rising  on  his 
behalf.  His  slender  stock  of  money  and 
arms  had  received  but  little  augmentation. 
The  gentry  kept  aloof.  "Not  a  single 
nobleman  and  scarcely  any  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  counties 
through  which  he  had  passed  had  declared 
in  his  favor."  He  had  marched  to  Frome, 
to  Pensford,  to  Bath.  So  far  from  gaining 
strength,  his  army  had  become  weakened 
by  desertion.  In  despair  he  meditated 
flight.  But  now  a  chance  presented  itself. 
The  reports  brought  in  by  Godfrey  of  the 
state  of  the  royal  camp,  its  defenceless 
position,  the  carelessness  of  patrols  and 
sentries,  determined  the  duke  to  try  a 
night  attack. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon 
Monmouth,  with  a  few  of  his  officers,  as- 
cended the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Bridgwater  to  reconnoitre  Feversham's 
encampment.  The  parapet  from  which  he 
saw  with  sinking  heart  the  ensigns  of  the 
regiment  that,  six  years  before,  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  victory,  is  only  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  though  the  slender  spire, 
visible  so  far  across  the  moor,  rises  a  hun- 
dred feet  higher.  The  tower  of  Weston 
Zoyland,  thriee  miles  distant  as  the  crow 
fiies,  is  clearly  seen  to-day  from  the  place 
where  Monmouth  stood  ;  but  in  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  the  trees  about  the  village 
have  hidden  altogether  the  spot  where  the 
royal  army  was  encamped. 

"  About  eleven  a-clock  at  night,"  says 
Oldmixon,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Stuarts," 
"  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ride  out 
attended  by  his  Life-Guard  of  Horse,  and, 
though  then  but  a  Boy,  observed  an  Alter- 
ation in  his  Look  which  I  did  not  like." 

It  is  barely  four  miles  from  Bridgwater 
to  Weston  Zoyland  by  the  ordinary  road, 
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alongwhal  then  was  anarrOA-country  lane, 
but  is  now  a  broad  and  well-kept  highway, 
towards  the  Polden  Hills.  Giving  a  wide 
berth  lo  Chedzoy,  where  there  was  a  royal 
outpost,  the  army  marched  lo  the  easlivard 
of  the  village,  through  Bradney  Lane 
(which  is  part  of  the  route  still  sometimes 
called  War  Lane),  by  Marsh  Lane,  to  the 
open  moor.  He  re,  not  far  from  Peasyfarm, 
were  left  the  baggage  and  the  ammunition 
wagons.  So  narrow  was  the  road  and  so 
long  drawn-out  in  consequence  the  rebel 
column,  thai  the  rear  was  not  clear  of  the 
lanes  whet)  the  front  liad  formed  for  bat- 
tle, If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Paachall,  the  then  vicar  of 
Chedzoy,  no  fewer  than  two  thousatid 
"Monmouth  men,"  far  in  the  rear,  and 
disheartened  by  the  flight  of  the  cavalry, 
took  no  part  in  the  action  at  all.  Mon- 
mouth's rittlearmy,  thus  still  further  weak- 
ened, caanol  have  been  more  than  three 
thousand  strong,  including  about  one  thou- 
sand pikcmen,  armed  with  scythe-blades 
lixed  on  poles,  with  a  few  hundred  horse 
and  four  small  pieces  of  artillery.  So 
sttiall,  indeed,  were  Monmouth's  guns  that 
King  James  said  of  them  that  Ihey  were 
more  for  the  name  than  for  use.  An  iron 
ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  found  long 
ago  upon  the  moor,  may  have  been  fired 
from  one  of  these  diminutive  pieces. 

Two  of  the  rebel  pikes  are  in  the  ar- 
mory in  the  Tower —  the  sole  memorials, 
SO  tar  as  now  is  known,  of  ihe  trophies 
taken  on  the  field.  They  would  be  formi- 
dable weapons  in  Ihe  hands  of  resolute 
men.  We  cease  lo  wonder,  as  we  look  at 
ihem,  that  Oglethorpe  failed  to  break  a 
front  that  was  defended  by  a  row  of  blades 
like  these. 

The  reports  which  had  reached  Bridg- 
water of  the  carelessness  of  the  royal 
officers  were  undoubtedly  exaggerated. 
King  James  observes  that  the  position 
was  well  chosen.  "The  foolt,"  be  says, 
"camptd  with  their  reare  to  the  village  and 
had  their  front  covered  by  a  diich  which 
serves  for  a  dralne  to  the  moore,  and 
though  it  was  then  the  dry  season,  was 
not  to  be  passed  by  horse  out  in  ooe  or 
two  places."  The  warning  brought  lo 
Fevershara,  either  by  spies  or  by  the  uo- 
happy  girl  so  basely  treated  by  one  of  the 
royal  officers,  had  not  been  disregarded. 
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the  roads  between  IJndgwaterand  Westo 
Zoyland,  and  Feversham  himself  was  at 
the  outposts  until  nearly  one  in  the  morn-    I 

Oglethorpe's  patrol  was  within  half  a 
mile  ot  Bridgwater  when  he  heard  from 
some  men  posted  behind  a  barricade  that 
the  rebels  were  already  on  the  march.  He 
hurried  back  with  the  news,  but  before  he 
could  reach  the  camp  the  action  had  begun. 

"At  2  o'clock  this  morning,"  writes 
Dummer,  who  was  serving  with  the  king's 
artillery,  "(Securely  Sleeping)  our  Camp 
was  Rouz'd  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
Rebells."  "A  dark  nighl,"  he  goes  on, 
"  and  thick  Fogg  covering  the  Moore." 

Godfrey  had  safely  piloted  the  rebel 
army  over  the  Black  Ditch,  one  of  the 
main  channels  of  the  moorland  drainage, 
but  in  the  darkness  he  missed  at  first  the 
crossing  of  the  Langmoor  Rhine,  by  keep- 
ing too  far  to  the  eastward.  There  was  no 
suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  but  it  was  in  the  confusion  caused 
by  this  delay  that  the  report  of  Captain 
Tucker's  pistol  —  fired,  so  his  parly  said, 
less  by  accident  than  design  —  put  Comp- 
ton's  outpost  on  the  alert.  The  alarm 
once  given,  the  duke  ordered  his  cavalry 
to  the  front.  Grey  led  the  horsemen  to 
the  Bussex  Rhine;  but,  missing  the  pas- 
sage over,  rode  along  Ihe  outer  edge  of 
the  ditch  until  he  was  opposite  Dumbar- 
ton's regiment.  To  Ihe  first  challenge  ot 
the  royalists,  the  rebels  answered  "  Albe- 
marle " —  the  name  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Devonshire,  who,  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  beaten  oS  by  Monmouth  at  Ax- 
minster.  King  James's  men,  taking  the 
advancing  force  for  friends,  allowed  them 
lo  pass  on.  The  rebels  were  challenged 
again  almoslimmedialely  by  Berkley ;  and, 
dismayed  by  Ihe  volley  he  poured  into 
them,  and  the  fire  taken  up  by  Ihe  infantry 
10  right  and  left.  Grey'a  cavalry  retreated 
in  coofusion.  This  disaster,  which  meant 
so  much  to  Monmouth  that  James  remarks, 
"  Had  the  horse  done  their  part,  it  might 
have  rendered  success  more  doubtful," 
was  due  in  great  measure  lo  Ihe  quality 
of  the  horses.  Ii  takes  six  months  to 
train  a  troop  horse,  and  none  of  Grey's 
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cavalry  had  been  enrolled  more  than  three 
weeks.  Grey  himself  was  regarded  with 
such  suspicion  by  his  fellow-rebels  that, 
before  leaving  Bridgwater,  Monmouth  was 
implored  to  divide  the  cavalry  command. 
He  refused  :  "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  **  affront 
my  Lord  Grey."  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  latter's  credit,  that  he  was 
with  his  master  to  the  last,  and  only  quitted 
the  field  when  Monmouth  left  his  army  to 
its  fate. 

King  James  says  it  was  "to  this  day 
not  known  certainly  whether  'twas  only 
part  or  their  whole  horse  that  come  up  so 
to  the  ditch." 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the 
ditch  at  another  point,  but  so  well  was  the 
passage  held  by  Compton  that  this  attack 
succeeded  no  better  than  the  first ;  though 
in  this  case  the  rebel  leader  is  said  to  have 
earned  Feversham's  special  commendation 
for  his  bravery, 

Monmouth's  infantry  now  came  on  the 
ground.  Instead  of  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack they  hastily  formed  line  at  a  distance 
of  eighty  paces  from  the  Rhine,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy  in  spite  of  Mon- 
mouth's positive  orders  that  they  were  to 
wait  till  they  were  within  Feversham's 
lines.  The  rebel  guns  were  got  into  ac- 
tion, and  are  described  as  having  done 
great  execution  among  the  royal  troops. 

How  long  the  fighting  lasted  is  not  clear. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Zoyland  record,  that  the 
action  began  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning  and  continued  nearly  an  hour  and 
a  half.  We  are  told  elsewhere  that  the 
sun  rose  before  the  rebel  line  was  broken  ; 
but  the  sun  does  not  rise  on  Sedgemoor 
on  the  6th  of  July  until  a  few  minutes 
after  four,  and  it  seems  more  probable, 
from  an  eye-witness's  description  of  the 
appearing  of  fugitives  in  the  streets  of 
Bridgwater,  that  resistance  ceased  before 
the  morning  broke. 

Oldmixon's  account  of  what  happened  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

Monmouth* s  men  [he  says]  got  over  the 
ditch  with  some  difficulty,  fell  furiously  on  the 
king's  forces,  took  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
turn'd  them  on  Dumbarton's  and  other  troops, 
which  put  the  latter  into  great  disorder.  The 
alarm  reach'd  Weston  where  Feversham  was 
safe  a-bed,  and  made  not  so  much  haste  into 
the  field  as  to  forget  setting  his  cravat  at  a 
paltry  looking-glass  in  one  of  the  cottages. 
Monmouth's  men  then  began  the  engagement 
with  a  volley  of  shot  and  shouts,  and  their 
first  fire  so  confounded  their  enemies  that 
those  who  were  nearest  Weston  ran  into  the 
town ;  those  who  were  in  Weston  ran  to  Mid- 
dlcsey  and  thro'  that  place  above  a  mile  trom 
the  moor. 


King  James's  words  are  "it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  give  a  very  exact  account  of 
such  an  action  as  this  which  began  in 
the  night  and  was  ended  by  break  *of 
day." 

When  Feversham  reached  the  scene  of 
action  he  ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their 
fire  —  King  James  says  that  no  shots  were 
fired  by  any  but  Dumbarton's  regiment  — 
and  sent  for  his  artillery.  Now  it  was 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
with  the  army,  lent  his  horses  to  bring  up 
the  guns.  Oldmixon  remarks  that  the  old 
Cavalier  "  was  fitter  for  a  bombardier  than 
a  bishop.  I  know  him  well,  and  can  say  a 
great  deal  more  of  him,  but  I  omit  it  out 
of  veneration  to  bis  order."  Only  three 
of  the  guns  appear  to  have  been  brought 
into  action,  but  the  critical  period  of  the 
battle  was  already  passed.  The  mus* 
keteers  of  Monmouth  had  begun  to  run 
short  of  powder  and  ball.  But  the  '*  car- 
riages with  the  ammunition  drawing 
towards  the  moor  had  met  some  of  Grey^s 
horse  upon  the  scamper."  The  panic- 
stricken  drivers  had  turned  and  galloped 
off,  nor  paused  till  they  reached  the  vil- 
lages on  the  south  slope  of  the  Mendips, 
twelve  miles  from  the  field. 

It  was  still  so  dark  —  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  —  that  when,  at  this  point, 
Feversham  sent  his  cavalry  over  the  Rhine, 
some  of  the  troopers  missed  their  way, 
and  rode  round  into  Weston.  The  main 
body  of  the  royal  horse,  however,  crossed 
the  ditch ;  and  Oglethorpe,  who  had  now 
got  back  with  his  dragoons,  led  the  first 
charge  against  the  rebel  line.  But  he  was 
beaten  off,  and  Captain  Sarsfield  **  was 
knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  mus- 
kett,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  ground." 

Word  was  brought  to  the  duke  by  his 
servant  Williams  that  the  royal  cavalry 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  were  forming 
on  hisfiank.  Monmouth  saw  at  once  that 
his  last  throw  had  failed,  and  he  prepared 
himself  for  flight.  He  was  implored  to 
come  to  the  support  of  his  infantry.  **  All 
the  world,"  said  he,  "cannot  stop  those 
fellows;  they  will  run  presently."  James 
11.  says,  that  fifty  men  accompanied  the 
duke  in  his  flight.  Oldmixon  says  :  "The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  with  about  thirty  horse 
made  off  on  the  gallop,  and  by  five  a-clock 
in  the  morning  was  twenty  miles  from  the 
Moor."  He  is  blamed  by  Burnet  for  hav- 
ing "left  the  field  too  soon  for  a  man  of 
courage,  who  had  such  high  pretensions." 
But  Burnet  was  a  bitter  partisan.  No 
charge  of  cowardice  was  ever  brought 
against  the  duke  by  any  of  his  followers; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  King  James  that 
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the  rebel  leader  did  not  make  one  false 
step. 

When  the  pale  light  of  morning  dawned 
OD'tbe  scene  of  conflict,  the  stout-hearted 
infantry  still  held  their  ground.  But  not 
for  long.  Abandoned  by  their  leader,  un- 
supported by  their  cavalry,  and  without 
ammunition,  the  doomed  battalions  showed 
signs  of  giving  way.  The  royal  infantry 
crossed  the  ditch.  The  rebels  broke  and 
ran. 

The  Langmoor  Rhine,  which  lay  in  the 
path  of  the  fugitives,  was  the  scene  of 
greatest  slaughter.  From  this  and  others 
of  the  moorland  ditches  old  weapons  have 
been  frequently  recovered  —  heads  of 
halberds,  slender  rapiers,  straight,  basket- 
hilted  broadswords. 

There  was  no  immediate  pursuit.  Fe- 
versham  preferred  to  rest  his  men  before 
foHowinur  up  his  victory,  and  it  was  some 
hours  before  the  chase  began.  Wade, 
with  a  few  hundred  of  the  duke*s  bat- 
talion, reached  Bridgwater,  where  three 
troops  of  rebel  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in 
good  order  in  the  market-place.  To  the 
eager  questions  of  the  populace  Wade 
returned  evasive  answers.  But  ere  long 
the  stream  of  fugitives  began  to  throng  the 
streets.  "About  four  a-clock  Monday 
morning  the  runaways  began  to  come  into 
Bridgwater,  and  1  saw  many  of  them  so 
wounded  that  1  wondered  how  they  could 
reach  so  far ;  one  fellow  particularly  had 
scarce  lain  himself  down  on  a  balk  when 
he  dy*d  away  of  his  wounds."  Conceal- 
ment was  no  longer  possible.  The  wreck 
of  the  rebel  army  dispersed  as  best  they 
might ;  and  when,  some  hours  afterwards, 
Feversham  sent  on  a  trumpeter  to  sum- 
mon the  town,  not  an  armed  follower  of 
**  King  Monmouth  "  was  to  be  seen. 

That  between  two  and  three  hundred 
rebels  were  killed  in  the  fight  seems  prob- 
able, as  on  this  point  several  authorities 
agree.  A  thousand  are  said  —  though  this 
is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  —  to  have 
fallen  in  the  pursuit.  The  London  Ga- 
zette even  estimated  the  total  loss  at  two 


thousand.  An  officer  who  was  in  the  ac- 
tion told  Judge  Jeffreys  some  time  aftei> 
wards  that  the  king's  troops  had  killed  a 
thousand  rebels.  King  James's  words 
are :  "  On  the  Reb's  side  there  lay  about 
20O  of  them  dead  on  the  moore,  what  were 
slaine  in  the  ditches  and  the  enclosures  ia 
the  pursuit  is  very  uncertain."  "  I  wasoa 
the  spot,"  says  Oldmixon,  "before  the 
dead  were  buried,  and  young  as  I  was, 
observed  the  slain  to  be  more  on  the  king's 
part  than  on  the  duke's."  Oldmixoo's 
book  was  not  written  until  nearly  forty 
years  after  the  fight,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace 
his  leanings  in  favor  of  the  rebels. 

On  a  fly-leaf  in  a  book  of  accounts  pre- 
served in  the  church  at  Weston  Zovland, 
is  the  following  description  of  the  battle, 
written  in  the  same  style,  and  apparently 
by  the  same  hand,  as  entries  which  were 
certainly  made  at  the  time:  — 

Ann  account  of  the  Ffight  that  was  in  Lanff- 
more  the  six  of  July  1685,  between  the  King^ 
Army  and  the  D.  of  M.  The  iniadgement 
began  between  one  and  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning.  It  continued  one  hour  and  halfe. 
Their  was  kiled  upon  the  spott  of  the  King's 
souldiers  sixteen ;  ffive  of  them  buried  inthe 
Church.  The  rest  in  the  churchyard,  and 
they  bad  all  Christian  buriall.  One  hundred 
or  more  of  the  King's  souldiers  wounded  and 
of  wh.  wounds  many  died  of  which  have  now 
no  certain  account  Their  was  kiled  of  the 
Rebels  upon  the  spott  aboute  300.  Hanged 
with  us  22,  of  which  4  weare  hanged  in  Gem- 
maces.  About  500  prisoners  brought  into  our 
Church ;  of  which  their  was  79  wounded  and 
5  of  them  died  of  their  wounds  in  our  Church. 

The  D.  of  M.  beheaded  July  15  a.d.  1685. 

Gemmaces  were  chains  or  irons.  The 
word  is  still  employed  by  country  people 
of  the  district  for  hinges. 

There  is  no  further  allusion  in  the 
church  records  to  the  "Christian  buriall  " 
mentioned  above.  In  the  neighboring 
church  of  Middlezoy  is  probably  the  sole 
memorial  of  any  single  victim  of  the 
slaughter.  On  a  brass  in  the  floor  of  the 
nave  is  this  inscription  :  — 


HERE :  LYES  :  THE !  BODY :  OF  :  LOVIS  :  CHEVALEIR 

D«  .  MISIERS  .  A  :  FRENCH  :  GENTLEMAN  :  WHO 

BEHAVED  :  HIMSELF  :  WITH  :  GREAT  :  COVRAGE 

AND  :  GALLANTRY   l8  YEARES  :  IN  :  THE  :  ENGLISH 

SERVICES  :  AND  :  WAS  :  VNFORTVNATELY  :  SLAINE 

ON  Y«  :  6th  :  oF  :  IVLY   1685  AT  :  THE  :  BATTEL  :  OF  :  WESTON 

WHERE  :  HE  :  BEHAVED  :  HIM  :  SELF  :  WITHALL  :  THE 

COVRAGE  :  IMAGINABLE  :  AGAINST  :  THE  :  KINGS 

ENEMIES  :  COMANDED  :  BY  :  Y«  :  REBEL  :  DYKE  :  OF  :  MVNMVTH. 


Beyono  the  Weston  record  and  a  note 
in  Dummer's  journal  that  twenty-seven 
were  killed,  there  seems  no  certain  clue 
to  the  amount  of  the  royal  losses.     In 


King  James's  MS.  account  of  the  rebellion, 
of  which  the  materials  were  supplied  to 
him  by  various  actors  in  the  drama,  spaces 
were  left  for  the  numbers  of  Feversham's 
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killed  and  wounded,  and  these  blanks  re- 
main unfilled.  There  is  extant  **  A  list  of 
allowances  granted  to  royal  officers  and 
men  in  satisfaction  for  wounds  received 
at  Sedgemoor,"  in  which  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  cases  are  recorded. 

Among  the  prisoners  hanged  red-handed 
on  the  battlefield  was  one  of  the  **very 
few  officers  "  taken  by  the  troops,  a  young 
ensign,  whose  fate  is  described  by  Macau- 
lay.  His  life  was  promised  him  if  he  could 
keep  up  with  one  of  the  unbroken  horses 
of  the  moor.  He  was  stripped,  and  one 
end  of  the  colt*s  halter  fastened  round  his 
neck.  Starting  from  the  Bussex  Rhine, 
horse  and  man  raced  side  by  side  to  Brunt- 
sell  Bridge,  a  distance  of  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the  horse  sank 
exhausted  on  the  ground.  To  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  "the  general  who  won  a  battle 
in  bed,"  he  hanged  the  prisoner  with  the 
rest.  The  young  soldier's  bride  died  a 
maniac  in  the  village  near,  and  the  peasants 
of  the  Zoyland  long  described,  with  bated 
breath,  how  her  white  figure  was  seen  at 
twilight,  in  the  meadows  by  her  lover's 
grave. 

Another  captive  earned  a  better  fate.  A 
few  nights  after  the  battle,  two  royalist 
troopers  seized  in  his  bed,  at  Shapwick,  a 
man  who  so  far  had  escaped  pursuit.  As 
bis  escort  led  him,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children,  by  the  road  that  leads 
along  the  Polden  Hills  to  Bridgwater,  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  show  for  the  last 
time  bis  famous  skill  in  leaping,  for  his 
children  to  remember.  Leave  was  granted, 
and  three  long  leaps  were  taken.  But  at 
the  end  of  them  the  fugitive  had  disap- 
peared among  the  thickets.  Concealing 
himself  among  the  marshes  till  the  reign  of 
terror  was  past,  he  rejoined  his  family  in 
safety.  Four  stones,  sunk  in  the  ground 
among  the  hazel  copse  in  Locksley  Wood, 
near  the  old  Roman  road  along  the  Polden 
Hills,  still  mark  the  spot  of  the  rebePs 
leap  for  life. 

The  farmers  of  the  district  made  haste 
to  honor  the  victorious  soldiery.  New 
ropes  were  fastened  to  the  Chedzoy  bells. 
The  whole  neighborhood  joined  in  cele- 
brating the  downfall  of  the  leader,  who, 
but  last  night,  had  been  the  idol  of  the 
populace.  In  the  church  wardens'  ac- 
counts at  Weston  Zoyland  appears  this 
entry :  •*  It.  Expended  upon  the  day  of 
Thanksgiven  after  the  ffight  upon  the  ring- 
ers, 1 1  J.  8//." 

Outside  the  Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  spot 
where  the  battle  had  been  hottest,  and  the 
slain  lay  thickest  on  the  moor,  in  a  meadow 
still  called  the  Grave  Ground,  a  pit  was 


dug,  in  which  were  heaped  the  bodies  of 
the  followers  of  "King  Monmouth,"  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  perished 
on  the  field.  A  letter  written  by  Kirke  in 
allusion  to  their  hasty  burial  is  in  exist- 
ence still :  — 

SuMRSTT,  —  Whereas  complainte  have 
been  made  to  me  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  Weston  Zoyland,  that  the  Rebells 
lately  buried  in  the  More  are  not  sufficiently 
covered,  and  that  they  have  been  at  great 
expense  to  builde  Gallowsess  and  Gebbuts, 
and  to  make  chains  or  gemmaces  to  hang  up 
the  rebells : 

These  are  in  his  Maties  name  to  require  you 
forthwith  on  sight  hereof  to  press  plowes  and 
men,  to  come  to  the  said  place  where  the 
rebells  are  buried,  that  there  may  be  a  mount 
erected  upon  them,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Weston  shall  think  fitt,  and  you  are  to  beare 
your  proportionable  charges  with  them,  in 
making  the  Gemmaces  and  buryinge  the 
Rebells,  and  this  you  are  not  to  faile,  as  you 
will  answer  the  contrarie  at  your  utmost  perils. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Bridgwater,  July 
the  13th,  1685. 

Kirke. 

To  the  Constable  or  Tythingman  of  Chedzoy. 
Chedzoy,  six  plowes  and  twelve  men. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Ling,  of  Weston  Zoy- 
land, to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
much  kind  assistance  and  many  interest- 
ing details,  says  that  the  "plowes  "  above 
alluded  to  are  teams  of  horses;  that,  on 
Sedgemoor,  a  plough  generally  means  two 
horses;  and  that  the  word  sometimes 
stands  even  for  the  vehicle  they  draw. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  the  writer  was  recently  enabled  to 
explore  the  site  to  which  tradition  pointed 
as  the  place  of  burial.  From  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  peat  earth  of  the  moor,  any 
object  laid  upon  it  sinks  slowly  but  surely 
down  into  the  soil.  And  thus,  although 
the  names  of  some  of  the  men  who  carted 
sand  to  hide  the  rebel  dead  are  still  re- 
membered in  the  parish,  few  traces  of  the 
mound  they  raised  are  distinguishable 
now  in  the  rank  grass  that  clothes  the 
meadow.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grave  Ground,  looking  across  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  trees  round  Weston  village, 
with  the  grey  tower  high  above  them,  and 
the  white  houses  of  the  hamlet  seen  here 
and  there  through  clustering  elms,  not  the 
gentlest  rising  seems  to  catch  the  eye  in 
the  unbroken,  treeless  level  of  the  moor- 
land. The  burial  mound  has  sunk  down 
into  the  earth.  But  the  old  native  who 
accompanied  us  knew  well  the  traditional 
spot.  After  a  few  trials  we  discovered, 
under  a  foot  of  black  peat  earth,  the  sand 
which  the  "plowes "of  Chedzoy  brought 
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ID  pile  over Lhe grave.  Underihe  sand, at 
a  depth  o(  barely  two  feet  below  llie  sur- 
face, [be  spade  struck  suddenly  on  a  skel- 
eton, A  space  of  a  tew  square  feet  was 
soon  laid  bare,  and  here,  in  a  mingled 
mass,  six  skeletons  lay,  close  together,  on 
llieir  faces.  The  soil  below  was,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  Ioqu;,  wet  summer, 
loo  full  o£  water  to  allow  of  going  deeper, 
but  it  appeared  as  if  a  great  mass  of  re- 
mains were  underneath.  Most  of  the 
larger  bones  were  whole,  and  the  skulls, 
though  fragile  and  a  good  deal  decayed, 
were  for  the  most  part  entire.  The  inner 
surface  of  one  of  them  was  coated  with  a 
layer  of  rool-tibreB,  and  skulls  and  bones 
alike  were  brown  with  the  oozings  of  the 
peat.  The  first  skull  found  was  shattered 
by  (he  spade,  but  each  of  the  other  live 
still  contained  the  brain,  showing  clearly, 
even  after  a  burial  of  two  hundred  years, 
its  original  form  and  convolutions,  A 
specimen  brought  away  from  the  field  was, 
when  found,  almost  dry,  very  brittle,  and 
remarkably  light.  Il  crumbled  a  good 
deal  when  handled,  and  has  since,  al- 
though placed  at  once  in  spirits,  dimin- 
ished considerably  in  size.  This  extraor- 
dinary preservation  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  peat.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  (he  Irish  peal-bogs  human  bodies 
have  been  found  which  have  lain  there  un- 
decnyed  apparently  for  centuries. 

Tradition  says  that  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  stripped  before  Ihey  were 
thrown  into  (he  grave  ;  and  no  weapons  or 
accoutrements,  or  fragments  of  metal  of 
any  sort,  were  found  with  these  remains. 
Most  of  the  rebels  who  perished  in  the 
tight  were  killed  by  carbine  or  cannon 
balls.  Except  in  the  pursuit  the  sabre  was 
hardly  used  at  all,  and  no  trace  of  sword- 
culs,  or  indeed  of  wounds  of  any  kind,  was 
visible  upon  the  bones  examined.  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  one  skull,  which 
may  have  been  made  by  the  thrust  of  a 
pike  or  a  bayonet :  if  so,  it  was  given  to  a 
man  already  down. 

Such  is  the  last  resting-place  of  these 
"broken  tools"  of  Monmouth's  brief  re- 
bellion. Nameless  and  utihonored  lie 
their  crumbling  bones.  But  theirs  was  a 
happier  fate  than  that  of  hundreds  who 
escaped  the  peril  of  the  fight  only  to  be 
taken  by  the  merciless  dragoons.  These 
men,  who  followed  Monmouth  through  the 
summer  midnight,  died  in  the  dark  ere 
morning  dawned  on  trampled  standards 
and  a  ruined  cause.  Uut  when  fighting 
ceased,  when  the  ill-armed  peasantry  were 
scattered,  when  their  leader  had  paid  with 
life  the  penalty  of  striking  for  the  crown, 


a  heavier  chastisement  than  the  sabres  of 
Oglethorpe  awailed  his  unhappy  partis 
For  them  remained  the  tormen 
prisonment,  the    mockery   of  jus 
horrible  barbarities  of  the    i 


Thei 


blackened  limbs 


about  the 
ghastly  figures  swung 
green.  Well  was  it  indeed  for  these  who 
perished  in  the  fight,  whose  bodies  were 
buried  in  the  common  grave,  whose  bones 
ildering  in  the  Somersetshire 
marshes. 

Francis  A.  Kmoht. 


From  The  Comhill  Mi)[iiiaE. 
ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC   "STEERAGE." 

Some  nine  months  aeo,  after  a  lengthy 
yacht-cruise,  I  had  to  find  my  way  home  to 
London  from  (he  West  Indies,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  both  quicker  and  cheaper 
to  go  vid  New  York  than  direct;  more- 
over, having  never  been  in  (he  Stales,  I 
was  glad  oi  (he  opportunity  of  passing  a 
few  days  in  their  ■'  boss  "  city.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  you  my  readers,  whether  1  gam- 
bled, or  how  it  happened,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  I  landed  at  lirooklyn  with  only  two 
coins  in  my  possession  — excellent  coins, 
however,  as  far  as  (hey  went,  being  each  a 
ga\ii  p/agut  of  S20  (known  as  the  double- 
eagle,  of  the  same  value  as  the  well-known 
"carl-wheels"  of  Monte  Carlo,  ».«.,  4/, 
apiece).  Having  sent  oEE  my  baggage  by 
express  wagon  to  an  hotel  to  which  1  had 
been  recommended,  where  1  could  gel  a 
bedroom  for  a  dollar  a  day,  1  started  to 
walk  across  the  famous  bridge  and  ponder 
over  my  situation.  Fares  to  England 
were  —  cabin  la/.  loj.  (the  lowest),  inter- 
mediate ji.  los.,  steerage  4/.;  which  last 
Includes  railway  fare  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  while  the  others  do  not.  Il  was 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  steamer-days 
for  England  are  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day :  8  A.M.  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
following  morning,  but  all  the  boats  adver- 
tised were  inferior,  and  I  had  a  fancy  for 
a  "greyhound,"  Slill.ifl  were  10  sail  the 
next  morning,  1  should  be  able  to  revenge 
myself  on  those  Americans  who  do  Lon- 
don in  three  days,  by  doing  New  York  ii 
three  hours.  Suppose  1  were  to  go  "in 
lermediaie,"  I  should  have  just  ten  shil 
lings  to  spend  that  night,  and  nothing  a 
all  for  drinks  and  stewards,  etc..  on  th 
passage,  besides  being  landed  at  Liverpool 
penniless;  and,  after  all,  •■intermediate  " 
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was  merely  a  verbal  cloak  for  **  second 
class/'  and  if  one  does  not  travel  first 
class,  it  is  generally  more  amusing  to 
travel  third  than  second.  Should  I  wire 
borne  for  credit?  It  would  be  expensive, 
and  I  had  lately  been  wasting  more  money 
than  I  could  well  a£Eord.  Well,  manet 
sors  tertia^  **  steerage." 

By  this  time  I  was  about  half-way  across 
the  river,  and  in  full  view  of  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  the  city,  and  as  I  looked 
at  it  in  the  dusky  glow  of  a  wintry  sunset, 
I  felt  it  would  be  **  real  mean  "  to  do  New 
York  in  three  hours ;  I  would  be  econom- 
ical —  I  would  go  home  **  steerage  "  by  the 
big  City  of  Rome  advertised  to  sail  on 
Saturday ;  the  food  and  accommodation 
would  probably  be  as  good  as  on  the  yacht 
Alerte,  and  I  was  used  to  roughing  it  at 
sea.  This  would  leave  me  4/.,  which  would 
be  ample  for  half  a  week,  and  I  should 
not  have  to  pay  the  fare  from  Liverpool 
to  London.  The  momentous  question  be- 
ing settled,  I  decided  without  any  hesita- 
tion that  the  next  thing  I  had  to  do  was 
to  get  a  square  meal. 

I  don't  know  if  it  is  that  London  has 
become  very  American  of  late,  but  I  found 
New  York  far  more  English  than  I  had 
been  led  to  expect ;  and  one  false  impres- 
sion of  mine  was  very  quickly  corrected. 
I  had  always  been  given  to  understand 
that  if  you  were  to  offer  a  gratuity  to  an 
American  waiter,  he  would  think  you 
meant  to  insult  him.  On  the  contrary,  I 
certainly  thought  my  first  waiter  meant  to 
insult  me  when  he  saw  me  pick  up  all  the 
change  of  my  twenty-dollar  bit.  So  far 
from  asking  me  to  remember  him,  he 
looked  as  though  he  reckoned  he  didn't 
want  to  see  me  again  anyhow ;  my  next 
waiter  I  interviewed  on  the  subject,  and 
found  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  New  Yorker's  custom  was  now 
English  —  quite  English. 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  found  my 
way  to  a  shipping  agent  in  the  Bowery. 
He  informed  me  that  the  City  of  Rome 
would  not  be  sailing  on  Saturday,  as,  owing 
to  a  Liverpool  dock-strike,  she  had  not 
yet  left  England.  He  calculated  the  Ocean 
boat  was  about  the  best  sailing  vessel 
that  week-end,  and  guessed  I  had  better 
take  a  passage  by  the  well  known  Foam ; 
he  also  quoted  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Ocean  Company,  that  during  the  fifty  years 
they  had  been  running  they  had  never 
lost  a  single  passenger  through  accident. 
In  return  for  my  second  plaque  he  gave 
me  a  ticket  through  to  London,  which  I 
was  to  exchange  at  the  quay.  Printed 
on  this  I  was  startled  to  notice  that  steer- 


,  age  passengers  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  bedding  and  all  eating  utensils,  but 
was  relieved  when  I  read  on  that  all  these 
commodities  were  to  be  purchased  from 
the  company's  agent  for  $2.50,  or  loj. 
The  boat  was  to  sail  at  5.30  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  I  concluded  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  economy  to  sleep  on  board  on 
Friday  night.  So  on  Friday  (it  was  Good 
Friday)  afternoon  I  paid  my  hotel  bill,  in- 
cluding that  great  American  extravagance, 
a  cab  to  take  my  things  down  to  the  boat ; 
but  on  arrival  at  the  quay,  I  was  shocked 
to  discover  that  there  was  no  ship  to  be 
seen.  Inquiring  at  the  office,  they  could 
only  tell  me  that  the  Foam  was  not  in  yet, 
and  so  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  she 
would  sail  out,  but  certainly  not  before 
Tuesday.  Meantime  they  would  look  after 
my  baggage  for  me,  and  I  should  find 
it  in  my  cabin,  if  I  would  give  them 
the  number.  It  took  a  long  time  to  per- 
suade them  that  I  was  going  in  the  steer- 
age ;  one  man,  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  reckoned  he  had 
never  till  that  day  seen  a  "steerage  "drive 
down  in  a  cab.  Had  I  booked  my  pas- 
sage ?  If  so,  the  company  would  put  me  up 
at  their  hotel  opposite  until  I  sailed.  This 
was  good  news,  as  my  dollars  were  now 
few  indeed  ;  and  a  moment  afterwards  the 
message  arrived  that  the  Foam  had  at  last 
been  signalled.  The  hotel  people  were 
very  hospitable,  and,  I  am  sure,  treated 
me  much  better  than  was  necessary  ;  here 
I  discovered  several  people  in  a  similar 
predicament  to  myself,  but  I  found  out 
that  they  were  mostly  intermediate  pas- 
sengers, and  that  the  steerage  folk  had 
been  that  morning  transferred  to  a  vessel 
of  another  line,  which  was  sailing  at  the 
proper  time.  We  did  not  get  off  until 
3  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  and  but  for  another 
company  giving  us  some  of  their  steerage 
passengers  in  the  same  way,  we  should 
have  had  scarcely  any  ;  as  it  was,  we  had 
only  two  hundred,  and  the  Foam  can  carry 
four  times  that  number;  consequently, 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  us  in  the 
fore-end  of  the  ship,  and  the  aft-steerage 
accommodation,  which  I  was  informed 
was  the  larger,  but  did  not  see,  was  not 
used. 

When  I  first  got  on  board,  and  went  to 
see  what  was  before  me,  I  must  own  to 
having  been  somewhat  repelled  at  the 
prospect.  Imagine  deep  down  in  the  very 
bottom  (as  it  seemed)  of  the  vessel  a  barn- 
like apartment,  dimly  lighted  and  badly 
ventilated,  with  a  moist  breath  of  carbolic 
acid,  about  sixty  feet  long,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  one  end,  and  perhaps  twenty  feet 
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wide  at  Ihe  other.  In  each  of  the  wooden 
side  walls  rough  doors  fifteen  feel  apart. 
These  lead  into  the  sleeping-pens,  each  lit 
by  »  porthole,  which  is  too  near  the  water 
to  be  ever  opened  except  in  harbor,  and 
which  is  completely  submerged  when  the 
vessel  lays  over  or  rolls.  The  pens  are 
about  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  feet;  a  pas- 
sage two  feel  wide  runs  down  the  middle 
from  the  door  to  the  port,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  two  deep  shelves,  one  iive  feet 
and  the  other  a  few  inches  from  the  floor; 
each  of  These  shelves  is  divided  out  into 
four  divisions  by  planks  some  eight  in[:hes 
high,  so  that  each  pen  conlalns  sixteen 
bunks  about  six  feet  six  inches  by  two 
feet  nine  inches.  These  are  the  single 
men's  quarters,  and  communicating  with 
them  is  a  somewhat  similar  but  wider 
place,  further  aft,  reserved  for  females  and 
married  men ;  this  looked  even  a  more  de- 
testable region  than  the  other,  as  it  lacked 
altogether  the  modicum  of  air  and  light 
e  down  the  com  pan  ion -I  adder  into 
the  main  portion. 

The  Foam  has  no  hurricane-deck,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  readers  who  may  not 
have  been  on  board  a  liner,  I  will  describe 
her  a  little  more  fully.  There  are  three 
decks,  known  as  the  upper,  main,  and 
lower.  The  upper  deck  is  Ihe  deck  one 
sees  and  walks  on  —  what  an  unnaulical 
person  means  when  he  speaks  of /A«  deck. 
The  main  deck,  below  this,  is  taken  up 
with  the  saloon  and  cabins  aft,  with  the 
intertnediaie  cabins  amidships,  unpleas- 
antly close  to  the  engines,  and  forward 
with  the  sailors' quarters  or  fo'c's'le,  and 
the  various  small  cabins  sacred  to  the 
quartermasters,  bosuns,  carpenters,  etc., 
and  their  respective  messes.  The  only 
part  of  the  main  deck  available  to  be 
walked  on  is  a  long  passage  at  each  side 
of  the  vessel,  about  ten  feet  wide,  extend' 
ine  the  whole  way  from  the  saloon  to  the 
foVs'le.  Further  below,  on  the  lower 
deck,  live  the  steerage  passengers,  as  al- 
ready described,  fore  and  aft,  the  centre 
being  taken  up  with  Ihe  engines  and  boil- 
ers, and  cargo,  if  any. 

By  making  friends  with  the  steerage 
steward,  as  there  were  so  few  passengers, 
I  and  one  of  my  new  acquaintances,  who 
"  knew  the  ropes  "  better  than  I  did,  man 
aged  to  secure  a  whole  Cop  shelf  to  our 
selves  —  I'.A,  double  the  accommodaliot 
to  which  we  were  entitled  —  andsoavoidei 
too  close  quarters,  and  obtained  ampli 
room  for  our  clolhes  and  bags.  Then 
went  ashore  again  to  purchase  my  kit 
This  is  what  Is  sold  for  loi.,  according  ti 
a  printed  list,  and  all  perfectly  new:  — 
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One  bed. 
One  blanket. 
One  rug. 
One  tin  basin. 
One  tin  plate. 

One  knife- 
One  fork. 
One  spoon 
A  piece  of 
A  towel. 

CE  of  Boap.        ^^1 

I 

ev ;  but  less  ^^ 


Oneti 

sounds  plenty  for  the  money;  but  less  ^ 

an  a  minute  after  I  had  handed  over  my 

dollars,  a  steerage   passenger    who    had 

made  up  her  mind  to  go  intermediate,  and 

pay  the  difference,  came  to  give  back  her 

hich  she  did  not  now  require,  and 

the  utmost  the  vendor  would  allow  her  for 

:hem  was  one  dollar ;  however,  after  wait- 

ng  a  few  minutes  she  traded  them  to  the 

]ext  "steerage"  for  six  shillings. 

Another  of  the  Ocean  fleet,  the  Wave, 
r>ad  come  in  that  morning,  and  I  walked 
across  the  quay  to  inspect  her,  as  she 
looked  about  twice  as  big  as  we  were;  I 
found,  as  I  had  begun  to  expect,  that  the 
Foam  was  no  greyhound,  but  one  of  the 
oldest  and  slowest  of  the  company's  fleet, 
while  the  Wave  was  one  of  the  newest 
and  speediest.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
change;  indeed,  when  I  got  back  on  board 
the  Foam  she  was  already  casting  off  her 
warps,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  were 
being  towed  out  backwards  into  the  river ; 
then  our  screw  began  to  thump,  as  no 
doubt  did  many  a  homeward-bound  and 
jtward'bound  heart  on  board.  Even  to 
casual  spectator  like  myself,  who  knew 
0  one  either  on  the  ship  or  on  shore, 
there  was  something  curiously  affecting  in 
chinglhe  crowd  on  the  quay,  and  on 
'  deck,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and 
lining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  their  friends,  henceforth,  per- 
haps in  many  cases  forever,  to  be  separated 
from  them  by  the  broad  Atlantic,  that,  like 
a  type  of  the  river  of  Death,  lies  between 
the  old  World  and  the  New;  there  is, 
perhaps,  only  one  leave-taking  more  touch- 
ing than  that  which  1  was  witnessing. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  sentiment, 
for  all  passengers  were  ordered  below,  in 
order  that  the  vessel  might  be  searclied 
for  stowaways.  This  is  done  very  thor- 
oughly, and  then  the  passengers  are  sent 
up  again,  one  at  a  time,  giving  up  their 
tickets,  and  are  not  allowed  to  return  below 
until  their  quarters  have  been  inspected 
In  the  same  way.  If  any  one  is  discov- 
ered, he  is  sent  back  by  the  pilot-boat,  to 
be  prosecuted  for  attempting  to  procure  a 
passage  without  payment;  but  on  this 
occasion  our  pilot  had  to  return  empty- 
handed.  During  the  search  I  made  friends 
with  my  shelf-mate,  who  turned  out  a  very 
agreeable  rattle;  he  was  English,  had 
been  ten  years  in  the  States,  and  also  in 
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Australia;  bad  been  at  showman-work 
most  of  the  time,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
to  **  fake,"  as  he  called  it,  at  the  Edinburgh 
Exhibition  with  a  stall  for  glass  engraving, 
of  which  he  showed  me  some  very  clever 
and  artistic  specimens.  "  But  it  isn't 
those  that  pay,"  he  told  me  ;  "it's  writing 
a  fellow's  or  his  girl's  name  on  a  tumbler 
(which  I  get  at  a  half-dollar  the  grossX  ^^^ 
selling  at  a  shilling  apiece.  Get  me  a 
good  holiday  crowd,  and  that's  the  game 
all  the  time.'  He  had  worked  at  most  of 
the  principal  dime  shows  all  through  Amer- 
ica, and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  *'  freaks,"  and  knew  how  far  each 
was  natural,  and  in  what  manner  nature 
had  been  assisted.  On  the  shelf  under- 
neath were  two  decent  lads,  both  cabin- 
boys  off  English  merchant  vessels,  who 
had  left  their  ships  because  of  illness. 
Opposite  these  were  four  atop  and  three 
below,  mostly  of  the  operative  class  ;  at 
least  two  of  these  lay  in  their  bunks  with- 
out going  on  deck  during  the  whole  voyage 
whether  seasick,  or  not.  The  contiguity 
of  these  filthy  folk  was  by  far  the  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  business.  Smoking 
was  strictly  prohibited  below,  but  it  was 
difficult  of  detection,  and  when  I  turned 
in  at  night  (the  only  time  I  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  my  pen  after  the  first  evening's 
experience)  I  found  it  necessary  to  regu- 
larly evade  this  regulation.  It  was,  of 
course,  far  too  cold  at  that  time  of  year  to 
sleep  on  deck,  especially  as  I  had  just 
come  up  from  the  Tropics. 

The  food  was  very  fair :  fresh  bread 
baked  every  day,  fresh  meat  well  cooked, 
tolerable  butter,  and  sometimes  marma- 
lade ;  tea  and  coffee  ready  mixed  out  of 
urns,  reminding  one  of  the  old  days  at 
one's  preparatory  school ;  and  everything 
ad  lib.  Beer  and  stout  could  be  pur- 
chased at  sixpence  a  bottle,  but  no  spirits 
or  wine.  The  steerage  steward,  a  German, 
was  a  very  worthy  fellow,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  make  us  comfortable,  even  to 
lending  us  his  little  box  of  a  store-room  in 
which  to  consume  our  provisions.  Meals 
concluded,  each  passenger  was  supposed 
to  wash  his  utensils  in  large  tubs  provided 
for  that  purpose ;  but  we  of  the  upper 
shelf  made  an  arrangement  with  the  two 
cabin-boys  below  that  they  should  do  this 
for  us. 

Of  these  boys,  one  was  convalescent 
from  Russian  influenza,  and  the  other  was 
ill  with  dropsy,  and  both  were  being  sent 
home  by  the  English  government,  under 
the  Distressed  British  Seamen  Act.  The 
Consulate,  however,  had  not  troubled  to 
pay  the  extra  ten  shillings  I  have  already 


mentioned  for  bedding  and  utensils,  and 
these  poor  fellows  consequently  had 
neither.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
somehow  ;  surely  it  would  be  better  to 
increase  the  fare  by  a  few  shillings,  and 
include  these  necessaries,  more  especially 
as  so  huge  a  profit  is  made  on  them  by  the 
company's  agent.  There  were  several 
other  steerage  passengers  who  had  not 
been  able  to  afford  the  purchase,  and  their 
condition  during  the  voyage  must  have 
been  most  miserable.  However,  in  the 
case  of  these  boys,  the  ship's  doctor,  when 
he  made  his  rounds  the  first  night,  very 
properly  ordered  them  bedding  and  blan- 
kets out  of  the  hospital ;  and  in  the  day* 
time  they  made  friends  with  the  sailors, 
and  messed  with  them.  Twice  a  day  does 
the  captain,  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 
visit  the  steerage,  in  order  to  see  that  it 
is  reasonably  clean,  and  to  bear  any  com- 
plaints. 

British  and  American  subjects  were 
about  equally  balanced  in  numbers,  and 
endless  discussions  went  on  night  and  day 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  most  of  the  arguments  were  very 
crude,  and  savored  strongly  of  the  familiar 
clap-trap  talked  by  the  uneducated  Hyde 
Park  Socialist.  But  now  and  again  one 
heard  very  sensible  opinions  put  fcrrward, 
my  shelf-mate,  by  reason  of  his  wide  ex- 
perience, being  listened  to  with  especial 
attention,  even  by  the  most  blatant  of  the 
whole  lot,  an  individual  who  stated  he 
was  a  delegate  from  some  Irish-American 
brotherhood. 

The  men  far  outnumbered  the  women, 
and  there  were  but  few  children ;  some  of 
the  husbands,  while  going  "steerage" 
themselves,  brought  their  wives  "inter- 
mediate." It  must,  indeed,  be  a  pitiable 
ordeal  for  a  decent  woman  to  travel  in  the 
steerage  ;  there  is  no  one  to  wait  on  her 
when  seasick,  there  is  no  stewardess,  she 
has  absolutely  no  accommodation  below, 
except  her  quarter  of  a  shelf ;  the  wash- 
ing-places are  all  on  the  main  deck  above, 
some  little  distance  along  the  passages 
which  I  have  described,  and  to  make  her 
way  there  she  has  also  to  scale  the  steep 
companion-ladder  —  no  easy  matter  when 
the  steamer  is  rolling  scuppers  under  in 
the  full  Atlantic  swell,  and  even  the  sailors 
have  to  use  a  man-line  between  decks. 
The  washing-places  are  not  crowded,  even 
in  calm  weather ;  they  contain  a  row  of 
small  fixed  basins,  reminding  one  of  those 
in  a  cricket  pavilion  ;  there  is  no  cold 
water,  only  the  warm,  oily-smelling,  con- 
densed water  from  the  engines ;  no  look 
ing-glass,  so   that  my  habit  of   shaving 
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myself  caused  greal 

Lancashire  lad  ol  about  iwelve  years  old, 
who  had  been  taughl  to  wash  himself 
properly,  and  nol  in  the  fashionable  way 
at  sea,  with  his  shin  on.  His  was  a  curi- 
ous experience  :  his  mother  had  died,  and 
his  father,  who  had  some  work  in  New 
York,  had  written  for  him  to  come  out; 
on  his  arrival,  his  father  was  nol  to  be 
found,  so  the  authorities,  after  keeping 
him  a  close  prisoner  for  six  weeks  ai  Castle 
Garden,  were  now  sending  him  home  again. 
Some  of  my  readers  may  not  know  what 
Castle  Garden  means  ;  it  is  an  American 
notion,  that  we  could  very  well  endure  in 
London.  Every  steerage  passenger  or 
emigrant  who  arrives  in  New  York  has  to 
land  at  Castle  Garden,  and  if  he  is  not 
thought  a  desirable  acquisition — i.a.  un^ 
less  he  can  clearly  show  he  has  means  lo 
support  himself  —  he  gets  no  further,  but , 
is  promptly  sent  back  whence  he  came. 
We  had  two  or  three  of  these  unfortunate 
folk  on  board,  wlio,  like  Moses,  had  only 
been  allowed  lo  view  the  promised  land 
from  a  distance;  but  Ihey  were  sufficiently 
indignant  with  America  and  its  institutions 


indesirable 


.■iwagger  in  gaily,  without  any  quest! 
being  ashed,  if  you  can  aflord  the  few 
extra  pounds  for  an  intermediate  passage. 
The  mighty  liner  in  one  respect  resem- 
bles the  tiny  excursion-boat  —  no  sleer- 
nge  passengers  are  allowed  abaft  the 
funnel ;  a  cord  is  lied  across,  on  each  side 
oi  the  upper  deck,  as  a  line  of  demarcation, 
and  a  very  short  distance  astern  of  ihis 
another  line  shows  the  superior  limits  by 
which  the  well-named  "intermediate"  is 


bound, 


I   thes 
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moved,  probably  for  fear  of  accident,  and 
then  the  steerage  gentlemen  would  make 
furtive  visits  to  the  other  end  of  the  deck, 
and  even  peer  into  the  smoking-room  lo 
watch  the  poker-pl»yirig.  The  ladies  of 
the  steerage  do  not  enjoy  this  privilege, 
for  at  nightfall  ancient  Argus-eyed  mari- 
ners sought  them  out,  and  drove  them 
below,  there  to  be  closely  guarded  by  a 
sleepless  sentinel  until  daylight  should 
again  give  them  their  liberty.  The  female 
"intermediate  "suffers  the  same  fate;  it 
is  only  the  damsel,  or.  for  that  matter,  ihe 
aged  dame  oi  the  saloon  who  can  be 
trusted  to  realize  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  pic- 
tures of  Ihe  moonlit  ocean,  or  to  watch  the 
gay  fireworks  with  which  passing  steam- 
ers indicate  lo  each  other  at  nighl  the 
line  to  which  ihey  belong.  During  the 
day  the  saloon  passengei 


turned  these  visits,  and  inspected  us  with 
well-bred  curiosity. 

Throughout  the  whole  passage  it  was 
miserably  cold,  with  a  fine  east  wind  dead 
against  us  —  hence  the  few  sheltered 
places  on  deck  were  in  great  demand; 
when  these  were  all  occupied  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  lo  walk  up  and  down, 
for  below  was  unendurable.  Fortunately 
for  myself,  who  was  well  hardened  lo  the 
sea,  we  had  rather  a  rough  passage,  which 
kept  many  in  their  bunks  for  days  to- 
gether, and  so  1  was  able  to  make  Ihe  time 
pass  pretty  well,  especially  as  I  had  laid 
iQ  a  small  library  of  ihc  pirated  five-cent 
editions  of  all  the  newest  English  books 
before  leaving  New  York.  But  ihe  voyage 
was  a  long  and  dreary  business  notwith- 
standing :  in  the  morning  one  wished  it 
were  evening,  and  at  night  one's  sleep 
was  constantly  disturbed.  Owing  to  head- 
seas,  and  fog  on  the  banks  (during  which 
the  Ocean  Company  are  content  lo  err  □□ 
the  side  of  caution  and  go  half-speed, 
which  in  ihe  case  □(  the  p'oam  was  safety  ' 
indeed),  we  were  thirteen  days  in  reaching 
Liverpool,  with  nothing  lo  break  the  mo- 
DOtooy  except  now  and  then  a  passing 
vessel.  We  sighted  one  solitary  iceberg, 
or  rather  ice-floe,  and  this  caused  the 
greatest  excitement,  especially  when  we 
altered  our  course  in  order  to  have  a  look 
at  it.  We  passed  about  a  mile  to  leeward, 
and  it  was  estimated  at  forty  feel  high  and 
nine  hundred  feet  stiuare  ;  but  it  was  very 
disappointing  as  a  spectacle,  "Our  spe- 
cial artist "  of  a  London  illustrated  paper, 
whom  we  were  bringing  back  from  doing 
the  Louisville  cyclone,  tried  all  he  could 
with  it,  but  1  fancy  his  sketches  have  not 
yet  appeared.  Also,  another  day,  the 
weather  was  entered  as  half  a  gale,  but 
after  my  recent  Atlantic  experiences  in  a 
small  yacht  I  was  not  inclined  to  think 
very  much  of  it.  However,  it  had  its  re- 
venge, for  while  I  sat  all  alone  under  the 
iee  of  the  wheel-house  (where  it  seemed 
impossible  for  any  water  lo  come),  quietly 
perusing  my  five-cent  "  Masler  of  Ijallan- 
trae,"  Mr.  Stevenson  will  be  glad  lo  hear 
that  a  sea  came  over  amidships,  clean  over 
the  bridge,  and  literally  tons  of  green  waier 
fell  on  me,  washing  me  against  the  rail, 
and  of  course  soaking  me  to  the  skin. 
This  same  sea  nearly  carried  away  one  of 
the  boats  on  the /<??  side,  shifting  it  several 
feet  and  bending  the  davits. 

We   had   two   Sundays,   on   which    the 
passengers  don't   bother 


best  clothes;  but  the 


.ral   Reserve   men  — of 
a  large  number —  appearing 
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in  their  man-of-war  uniforms;  there  is  a 
service,  read  by  the  captain  in  the  absence 
of  a  Church  of  England  parson,  at  1 1  a.m., 
in  the  saloon,  when  ail  are  invited  to  attend, 
even  the  pariah  "steerage."  The  Foam 
appeared  to  me  very  fortunate  in  her  crew  ; 
they  all  seemed  cheery  and  contented  —  a 
great  contrast  to  the  dirty,  idle,  and  muti- 
nous seamen  one  finds  on  an  ordinary 
merchant-vessel.  All  the  pulling  and 
hauling  is  done  by  the  men,  the  steam- 
power  being  only  used  for  the  anchor;  to 
see  the  crew  of  the  Foam  lay  out  on  the 
yard  to  furl  a  topsail  made  one  feel  one 
might  be  on  a  training-ship.  Generally,  in 
mid-passage  the  saloon  passengers  manage 
to  break  the  monotony  by  getting  up  a 
concert  or  some  theatricals,  a  small  charge 
being  made  for  admission,  which  is  given 
to  some  sailors'  institution  at  Liverpool ; 
but  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  energetic.  They  had, 
however,  the  advantage  of  a  little  music 
among  themselves  every  evening,  while  we 
forward  had  to  put  up  with  the  unmelodi- 
ous  strains  of  two  accordions,  which  were 
not  in  tune  with  each  other,  or  indeed 
with  themselves  ;  the  owner  of  one  knew 
as  many  as  five  airs,  but  the  owner  of 
the  other  only  two,  and  one  of  those  rather 
tentative,  but  clearly  intended  for  *'  Wait 
till  the  Clouds  roll  by."  These  per- 
formers no  doubt  meant  very  well,  and 
when  one  was  playing  a  few  feet  off,  the 
other  would  come  and  sit  beside  you,  and 
begin  right  away  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  exaggerated 
interest  which  was  taken  in  a  mild  flirta- 
tion in  which  I  indulged  with  the  belle  of 
the  steerage.  She  was  an  Irish  girl,  but 
had  been  employed  for  some  years,  she 
told  me,  as  salelady  in  a  dry  goods  store 
in  New  York  (by  which  I  fancy  she  meant 
that  she  worked  in  a  milliner's  shop),  and 
was  now  off  on  a  visit  to  her  relations  in 
Dublin.  She  was  a  good  sailor,  and  shared 
my  repugnance  to  **  below ; "  she  was  also 
very  glad  to  share  a  large  travelling-rug, 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
with  me.  My  rivals,  who  were  numerous, 
looked  on  with  ill-concealed  jealousy,  the 
while  I  regarded  them  with  equanimity, 
for  I  felt  confident  that,  however  great 
their  other  attractions  might  be,  in  that 
icy  wind  my  rug  would  prevail.  It  was 
from  her  I  gleaned  scraps  of  information 
as  to  the  mysterious  portion  of  the  steerage 
reserved  for  females ;  how  there  was  no 
stewardess,  and  not  even  a  looking-glass  ; 
and  how  the  majority  of  the  women,  as 
well  as  the  men,  had  decided  to  have  noth- 


ing to  do  with  the  washing  arrangements; 
and  as  discouragement  to  sleep  when  shut 
up  below  at  night,  how  she  had,  among  the 
company  in  her  pen,  an  old  lady  with  a 
secret  rum  bottle  and  a  tendency  to  delir- 
ium tremens  (which  caused  her  removal 
to  the  ship's  hospital  after  a  few  days),  and 
three  mothers  whose  babies  indulged  pe- 
riodically in  squalling  matches;  these, 
apparently,  were  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  linnet  competitions  in  which 
one  bird  sings  against  the  others,  all 
against  all,  until  one  only  is  left,  who  takes 
the  prize  for  endurance.  Many  times  a 
day  did  my  fair  friend  assure  me  that, 
come  what  may,  she  was  not  going  back 
to  New  York  steerage ;  and  I  don't  think 
she  did. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  twelfth  day 
out  (it  seemed  like  the  fiftieth)  the  screw 
suddenly  stopped,  and  every  one  hurried 
on  deck,  to  find  we  were  in  a  thick,  driz- 
zling fog,  which  gradually  lifted,  and 
showed  the  Irish  coast.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  the  tender  was  alongside  receiv- 
ing our  mails,  and  the  passengers  who 
were  to  disembark  at  Queenstown,  among 
them  the  Irish  girl,  who  had  smartened 
herself  up  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Our 
farewell  was  very  unromantic ;  the  whole 
steerage  was  assembled  to  witness  it,  my 
rivals  even  indulging  in  a  derisive  cheer. 
But  little  did  she  mind,  for  was  not  her 
brother  going  to  meet  her  now  when  she 
landed?  and  was  there  not  an  hotel  at 
Queenstown,  where,  sure,  she  could  get  a 
bath? 

The  same  night  we  sighted  the  lights 
off  the  coast  of  North  Wales  ;  and  again, 
in  the  early  dawn,  the  cessation  of  the 
screw,  this  time  accompanied  by  the  roar 
of  the  chain,  brought  us  on  deck,  to  find 
we  had  arrived  at  Liverpool.  The  river 
at  Liverpool  is  certainly  not  particularly 
beautiful ;  but  in  order  not  to  disappoint 
American  visitors,  or  perhaps  to  show 
them  at  once  how  we  can  lick  the  Yankee 
in  one  of  his  pet  spicialiUs^  both  banks 
are  adorned  with  the  most  hideous  and  gi- 
gantic advertisements  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  the  world.  We  had  some  hours  given 
us  in  which  to  contemplate  these  wonders, 
before  the  tender  arrived ;  then  came  the 
Custom  house,  which  ordeal  my  little 
library  managed  somehow  to  survive  ;  then 
a  bath  and  breakfast,  and  then  four  hours 
in  the  train;  but  after  the  dreary  thirteen 
days  of  steamer  it  seemed  but  a  few 
minutes  before  I  was  on  the  platform  at 
Euston,  receiving  that  cheeriest  of  all 
greetings,  the  welcome  home  of  the  prod- 
igal son. 
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The  Bleerage  is  not  a  comfortable  way 
of  Iravelliog,  aod  no  doubt  tlie  companies 
do  noi  wish  to  make  it  so,  or  perchance 
every  one  would  go  "  steerage,''  just  as 
every  ooegoes  third  class  nowadays,  owing 
to  the  vast  improvement  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  third-class  accommo- 
dation. But  "  steerage  "  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  third  class,  but  rather  with 
tramping  and  the  casual-ward.  Still,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  boat  in 
which  I  learnt  my  experience  is  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  no  doubt  in  many  re- 
spects old-fashioned.  In  the  modern  boats 
personal  cleanliness  is  probably  made 
more  easy,  und  possibly  insisted  oa  when 
necessary;  il  is  also  conceivable  thatitis 
exceptioD^il  for  there  to  be  no  stewardess 
for  the  female  portion  of  the  steerage. 

Personally,  1  had  a  much  better  lime,  as 
Americans  say,  than  I  deserved.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  specify  the  many  acts  of 
personal  kindness  which  I  received  from 
the  various  otScers  of  the  ship,  who  offered 
me  far  greater  hospitality  than  that  which 
I  thought  it  becoming  to  accept;  but  I 
cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  again 
expressing  my  thanks  to  these  gentlemen 
(or  iheir  many  efforts  to  make  my  passage 
as  agreeable  as  possible. 


Frgm  Murray's  Maiuiiic 
PRINCE  NAPOLEON. 

The  last  illness  and  death  of  Prince 
Napoleon  have  necessarily  constituted  the 
most  important  event  of  the  last  month, 
without,  however,  having  produced  any 
great  sensation  in  general  society.  "  Plon- 
plon  "  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  when 
any  circumstance  recalled  the  fact  that  he 
was  still  alive,  the  remarks  which  followed 
were  far  from  flattering. 

Outside  of  a  narrow  circle  of  Booaparl- 
is ts  and  private  friends  he  was  intensely 
disliked  and  despised  by  all  classes  and 
all  political  opinions.  And  yet  he  had 
brilliant  faculties  which,  bad  he  chosen  to 
develop  them,  might  have  recalled  some- 
thing of  the  Napoleonic  genius,  whereas, 
in  fact,  he  only  caricatured  the  worst  poi  tils 
of  the  Corsican  adventurer,  without  show- 
ing any  of  the  grand  redeeming  gifts  of 
the  great  emperor. 

The  physical  likeness  was  wonderful, 
but  the  expression  of  the  two  faces  was 
totally  different.  In  the  good  portraits  oi 
Napoleon  the  First  the  clear  eyes  have  a 
singularly  piercing  glance,  at  once  con- 
veying the  impression  of  a.  commanding 
genius.    With  the  same  cast  of  features 


there  was  something  peculiarly  low  and 
thoroughly  bad  in  the  iace  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  which  recalled  the  stamp  of 
the   worst   Roman   Ctesars   in   a   striking 

His  will  was  despotic,  his  temper  violent 
and  brutal,  his  tastes  were  cynically  gross, 
and  his  language  coarse  beyond  what  could 
be  imagined.  Whileaffecling  Republican 
tendencies  of  the  most  radical  type,  so  as 
to  be  called  "  Le  Prince  de  la  Moniagoe," 
he  was  essentially  a  tyrant,  and  could 
brook  no  opposition  to  his  will,  always 
brutally  expressed.  He  mas  Jealous  o( 
emperor's  pre-eminent  position  as  of 
:ihing  stolen  from  himself ;  but  though 
state  of  chronic  rebellion,  he  never 
hesitated  lo  accept  all  the  woridly  advan- 
tages that  the  title  of  '•  cousin  "  could  ob- 
tain for  him.  The  poor  emperor,  always 
kind,  always  gentle,  always  generous,  was 
powered  by  the  unpleasant  relations 
tng  to  him  as  a  legacy  from  his  great 
predecessor ;  so  that  he  might  well  answer, 
as  he  did  on  one  occasion,  when  re- 
proached by  the  aged  Prince  Jerome* 
with  having  "  nothing"  of  his  brother  the 
emperor  —  "  I  have  his  family  t" 

Not  one  of  th.-it  uncomfortable  family 
but  caused  him  trouble  in  some  way,  and 
all  clung  to  him  with  the  cry  of  the  leech  : 
"Give,  give!" 

And  he  gave,  never  refusing  even  when 
he  knew  that  he  was  favoring  his  enemies. 
He  really  liked  Prince  Napoleon,  and  if 
the  latter  had  chosen  to  make  use  of  bis 
undeniable  talents  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  of  his  position,  he  might,  during  the 
empire,  have  played  an  important  political 
part,  and  have  gathered  the  emperor's  in- 
heritance after  the  death  of  the  prince 
imperial. 

But  never  were  natural  gifts  so  misap- 
plied or  BO  wasted,  He  could  bear  no 
restraint,  no  interruption  in  his  life  of 
sensual  pleasures,  and  more  from  unwill- 
ingness to  be  "  bored  "  (if  such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  permitted  to  us)  than  from  the 
cowardice  which  was  (unjustly) imputed  tt> 
him,  he  never  persevered  in  anything  that 
he  undertook  when  the  smallest  sacrifice 
was  required  to  carry  it  out.  Everything 
that  he  attempted  bore  the  stamp  of  sud- 
den impulse,  never  followed  up.  He 
seemed  10  delight  in  outraging  public 
opinion,  and  so  constantly  acted  the  pro- 
verbial part  of  the  "bull  in  the  china 
shop,"  that  the  emperor  was  kepi  in  a  state 
of  constant  anxiety  as  to  what  "  Napoleon  " 
would  choose  to  do  next. 
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His  refusal  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
empress  —  io  her  presence  —  on  her  birth- 
day, is  one  among  many  iostaaces  of  his 
utter  disregard  ol  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  while  his  real  feeling 
towards  the  emperor  was  betrayed  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  After  the  Pianori  at- 
tempt on  the  emperor's  life,  when  Prince 
Napoleon  came  to  present  his  official  con- 
gratulations, his  face  was  so  eloquent  in 
its  revelations  of  what  lay  below,  that  ihe 
empress  turning  to  one  of  her  ladies,  whis- 
pered (in  Eoghsh):  ^' Look  at  the  Prince 
Napoleon/" 

After  his  famous  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Roman  question  (which  brought 
down  upon  him  the  withering  response  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale)  the  emperor  sent  for 
him,  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation 
that  his  voice,  usually  so  peculiarly  soft, 
and  low,  was  heard  raised  in  anger  even 
in  the  distant  waiting-room  of  the  attend- 
ants; for  he  well  knew  what  the  effect  I 
would  be  on  the  Conservative  Imperialists. . 
And  yet  we  can  remember  hearing  one  of 
the  senators  (who  had  declared  that  lie 
"  would  rather  serve  the  king  of  Dahomey  ' 
than  such  a  man  ")  still  acknowledge,  with 
unwilling  admiration:  "But,  what  elo- 
quence 1    //  ilait  beau  —  comme  Lucifer.'' 

The  opinion  of  his  own  personal  friends 
as  to  what  his  future  rule  promised  to  be 
may  be  gathered  frnm  the  answer  of  one 
belonging  Co  his  most  intimate  circle,  to 
whom  he  said:  "If  ever  I  am  emperor, 
jou  shall  have  an  important  post." 


■'  Mons 


i   the  c 


the  laughing  tone  needful  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  bold  remark,  "  if  ever  you  should 
be  at  the  head  of  public  afiairs,  1  would 
(literally)  take  to  my  heels  the  very  next 
day,  for  you  would  not  be  easy  to  deal 
with." 

He  was  not  o£fended  at  the  blunt  frank- 
ness of  the  speaker;  for  he  was  acute 
enough  to  despise  sycophants  and  to  ap- 
preciate independence  even  in  those  who 
made  him  understand  that  they  would  not 
endure  bis  unmannerly  ways.  On  such 
occasions  he  has  been  known  to  say,  by 

way   of   apology:    "Oh,   moo    cher 1 

Excusei-moi,  je  suis  malilivi." 

With  his  democratic  opinions  and  ple- 
beian tastes,  he  was,  in  strange  contrast, 
extremely  proud  —  the  pride  of  birth,  in- 
herited from  his  German  mother,  the 
Princess  Catherine  of  Wurtemberg.  He 
had  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  and  was  as 
determined  to  carry  out  ebendiirdig  re- 
quirements as  any  prince  of  the  German 
Confederation. 

He  looked  down,  loftily,  on  the  emperor 


as  the  SOD  of  a  private  gentlewoman.'  and 
the  htisband  of  another,  chosen  volun- 
tarily. "Je  suis  de  trop  grande  maison 
pour  eel  a,"  was  a  saying  of  his,  and  his 
ambition  was  finally  gratified  by  obtaining 
the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  royal  line,  thus 
reversing  the  question  of  tniialliance. 

The  feeling  of  society  in  Turin  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  addressed  to  us  at  that 
time  by  a  Piedmontese  lady  of  high  rank  ; 

Je  regarde  la  misalliance  de  notre  chire 
et  auguste  princesse  comme  un  dernier 
affront  r^serv^^  celle  antique  maison  de 
Savoie,  si  renomm^e  pour  sa  pi^t^  et  sa 
vaiUance^.  .  .  .  Clotiide.  la  tille  de  tant  de 

cour  ath^e  et  licencieuse !  " 

She  came,  however,  niihout  any  of  the 
resistance  which  has  been  supposed  ;  calm 
and  serene,  in  her  schoolgirl  innocence, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  awaited  her, 
consequently  without  fear  —  only  wonder- 
ing, as  she   told  the  Princess  de  T , 

why  everybody  "seemed  lo  pity"  her. 
She  had  been  educated  in  seclusion,  and. 
according  to  royal  traditions,  she  knew 
that  princesses  cannot  usually  choose  their 
husbands,  and  accepted  her  fate  in  the 
spirit  of  Racine's  "  Ephig^nie  ;  "  — 


Que   j'acceplais  I'^poux   que  vour  m'aviez 

promifi  — 
and  as  of  course  she  was  treated  with  due 
honor,  she  was  at  first  quite  satisfied,  ex- 
pressing pleasure  at  being  "  married  when 
only  seventeen, "and  being  able  to  "follow 
her  little  fancies,"  pointing  with  childish 
glee  to  her  embroidered  shoes,  because 
"  Napoleon  "  thought  them  so  pretty,  add- 
ing ihut  he  was  "  so  kind  "  lo  her ! 

When  the  bridal  festivities  were  over, 
and  the  first  effervescence  had  subsided, 
the  young  princess  settled  down  into  her 
regular  life,  and  then  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
choose  a  wife  anywhere  more  absolutely 
uncongenial  to  the  tastes  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon.  She  was,  and  is  still,  a  princess  of 
medixval  times,  a  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, neither  very  highly  educated  nor  very 
clever,  caring  only  for  her  religious  prac- 
tices and  her  works  of  charity.  She  soon 
ceased  to  pay  much  allentioD  to  her  toilet, 
the  simplicity  of  which  became  excessive, 
reaching  the  point  of  carelessness,  which 
greatly  annoyed  her  husband.     It  must  be 

■  Madenoiielle  it  BuDhunaii,  daniiliter  of  Iht 
Ereprtit  JoMphine,  by  herfini  huibuidt  m»nH*d  lo 
Ihe  king  Di  HdUiq^  and  mother  oE  Nipolno  III. 
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ackaowledged  that  ihe  devotion  of  the  opinions,  or  uUer  anything  mo 
Princess  Cloiiide  went  perliajjs  beyond  ■  ilian  such  truisms.  She  lived 
what  was  quite  judicious,  but  no  one'  had  |  had  no  conticlential  friends.     That  such 


s  which  allowed 


to 

I 
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sidered  her  duty 
gentle,  placid  siubborni 
of  DO  expostulation. 

The  ladies  who  had  been  first  appointed 
lo  attend  her  were  treated  with  such  rude- 
ness by  the  mai  iUvi  prince,  that  one 
after  another  sent  in  her  resignation,  so 
that  finally  the  princess  had  only  around 
her  ladies  chosen  out  of  the  circle  com- 
posed of  Ihe  prince's  friends  and  their 
wives,  whose  ways  and  opinions  were  in 
opposition  to  all  her  own.  The  style  and 
language  of  her  sister-in-law,  the  Pri  ncess 
Malhilde,  could  only  shock  her  feelings, 
and  she  was  not  attracted  by  the  gay 
doings  of  the  imperial  court,  being  herself 
accustomed  to  traditional  etiquette,  and 
combining  the  pride  of  rank,  which  she 
considered  proper  dignity,  with  her  very 
real  Christian  humility.  ■■  C"est  une  vraie 
princesse,"  was  commonly  xaid  of  her. 
At  the  present  time  she  attends  the  poor, 
like  an  hospital  sister,  wearing  hospital 
aprons,  and  shrinking  from  no  act  of  char- 
ily, however  repulsive  ;  but  although  when 
she  rises  she  dresses  without  assistance, 
her  attendants  are  required  to  be  within 
reach,  and  in  readinass  lo  offer  their  ser- 
vices, because  it  isproper  that  such  should 
be  the  case  ;  no  usage  of  etiquette  is  over- 
looked, because  it  is  right  that  she  should 
be  treated  as  a  royal  princess. 

During  the  empire,  even  in  her  early 
youth,  no  one  dared  to  show  the  least 
famHiarity  in  her  presence;  but  the  stiff 
decorum  of  her  circle  did  not  make  home 
lile  particularly  agreeable.  During  the 
day  her  ladies  accompanied  her  to  the 
churches,  where  Ihey  unwillingly  awaited 
her  pleasure  for  hours ;  in  the  evening  they 
were  seated  round  a  table  with  their  work, 
while  Ihe  princess  herself  diligently  plied 
her  needle,  speaking  very  little,  and  not 
encouraging  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Some 
ladies,  accustomed  more  to  the  ntalHevii 
ways  of  the  master  of  the  house  ihan  to 
the  tact  required  in  the  presence  of  a  royal 
lady,  tried  to  speak  of  public  affairs,  won- 
dering, for  instance,  how  matters  would 
end  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the 
pope,  which  must  evidently  have  been 
most  displeasing  to  ihe  Princess  Clotilde. 
Scarcely  looking  up,  she  replied  very 
gently,  but  so  as  to  effectually  silence  the 
indiscreet  talkers:  "The  intentions  are 
good  —  matters  arc  in  God's  hands,  and 
what  is  his  v  '" 
to  any  one 


home  should  have  been  utterly 
to  Prince  Napoleon  is  not  surprising, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  wile, 
however  gifted,  could  have  retained  any 
hold  upon  his  affections. 

With  what  scandalous  audacity  he  threw 
off  the  conjugal  yoke  is  well  known.  After 
long  and  patient  suffering  the  princess  re. 
tired  to  the  palace  of  .Moncalleri,  left  to 
her  by  her  father,  Victor  Emmanuel,  where 
more  than  ever  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
practice  o£  devotion  and  charity. 

'•  She  wants  to  be  canonized  !  "  was  the 
sneering  comment  of  Prince  Napoleon, 


Ftom  Ch»ml«!r»'  Jnum.l. 
THE  RUINS  IN  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  aided 
by  a  grant  from  the  British  Association,  is 
sending  Mr.  Theodore  Uenl,  well  known 
as  an  archaeologist  and  explorer  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Greek  Islands,  to  investi- 
gate the  remark.-ibic  ruins  in  south  cen- 
tral Africa,  of  unknown  dale,  supposed  by 
the  older  geographers  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
These  ruins,  generally  known  as  those  of 
Zimbabye,  are  situated  in  Mashonaland, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of 
Sofala,  and  were  occupied,  at  Ihe  time  of 
the  Portuguese  expedition  into  the  Inte- 
rior in  ijo6.  by  a  people  denominated  by 
them  .Moors,  but  who  appear  to  have  been 
Arabs,  reigning  over  a  subject  race  of 
KatBrs,  probably  the  ancesiors  of  the  pres- 
ent dwellers  in  that  region  ;  but  the  domi- 
nant race,  the  Moors  of  the  Portuguese, 
have  apparently  disappeared,  although 
some  modern  explorers  trace  them  Id  ■ 
yellow  race  found  farther  in  the  interior. 

The  Portuguese  historians  were  loud  in 
their  praise  of  these  ruins  ;  but  in  one  of 
their  expeditions,  Zimbabye,  having  been 
evacuated  by  its  then  inhabitants,  was 
taken  by  Barctlo,  the  Portuguese  com- 
mander, sacked,  and  burnt.  After  this, 
nothing  was  heard  of  it  until  it  was  redis- 
covered  and  described  by  the  German 
traveller,  Carl  Mauch,  in  1871.  Mauch, 
however,  was  not  allowed  to  explore  the 
ruins,  which  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the 
natives;  but  he  made  sketches  of  one  or 
j  two  portions  of  them,  which  were  repro- 
iducedby  his  friend  Thomas  Baines,  the 
private  I  well-known  traveller,  in  his  book  ealilled 
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"Gold  Reo;ions  of  South-eastern  Africa" 
(1877).  Baines's  account  excited  some 
interest  at  the  time  ;  but  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  attending  explorations  in 
these  remote  districts  prevented  travellers 
from  following  up  the  discovery,  and  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion 
until  now,  when  the  expedition  of  the 
Chartered  Company  of  British  South  Af- 
rica has  once  more  opened  up  and  made 
practicable  a  route  to  these  interesting  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  civilization. 

Zimbabye  as  described,  is  an  extensive 
mass  of  ruins,  covering  the  western  slope 
of  a  granite  hill,  and  extending  across  a 
plain  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  where 
stands  another  mass  of  ruins  upon  an  ele- 
vated terrace.  As  far  as  can  be  traced, 
these  ruins  consist  of  labyrinthine  walls 
one  within  another,  often  terminating  in  a 
cul  de  saCf  and  enclosing  in  one  part  a 
conical  tower  still  thirty  feet  high,  to 
which  no  entrance  has  been  discovered, 
although,  perhaps,  there  may  be  one, 
partly  buried  beneath  the  debris.  These 
buildings  would  appear  to  have  formed  a 
strong  fortress,  impregnable  before  the 
introduction  of  cannon,  the  entrances  be- 
ing so  constructed  that  only  one  ^person 
could  approach  at  a  time,  and  being  then 
always  fully  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  the 
garrison. 

There  are  many  other  peculiarities  in 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  deserv- 
ing of  notice  :  in  one  part  projecting  stones 
stand  out  from  the  wall,  as  though  origi- 
nally supporting  a  staircase  or  gallery; 
and  these  stones,  which  are  very  hard  and 
of  a  dark,  greenish-black  color,  are  orna- 
mented with  a  pattern  of  diamonds  and 
wavy  lines ;  then  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  the  walls  has  a  frieze  of  zigzag  pattern, 
formed  of  very  thin  slabs  of  hewn  stone, 
let  into  the  wall  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground,  on  the  south-eastern  side  only  ; 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  walls,  towers,  and 
other  structures  are  built  of  blocks  of 
granite  hewn  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  but 
a  little  larger,  and  put  together  without 
mortar,  the  walls  being  often  ten  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  about  seven  or  eight  at 
the  top.  But  remarkable  as  are  the  ruins 
of  Zimbabye,  they  do  not  stand  alone,  but 
appear  to  be  connected  by  a  chain  of  forts 
with  a  similar  mass  of  ruins  near  Tati, 
fully  three  hundred  miles  farther  to  the 
west,  so  exactly  similar  in  structure,  de- 
sign, and  ornamentation,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  were  the  work  of 
the  same  people ;  whilst  similar  masses  of 
ruins  are  reported  near  Manica,  and  also 
in  the  Transvaal  east  of  the  Nylstroom. 


The  whole  of  these  are  built  of  hewn 
granite  blocks,  the  size  of  bricks,  and 
without  mortar  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
immense  amount  of  labor  this  would  en- 
tail, we  may  be  certain  that  the  builders 
must  have  been  very  numerous,  quite  set- 
tled in  the  country,  and  far  advanced  in 
civilization.  They  were  not  Portuguese, 
who  never  occupied  the  country  in  suflS- 
cient  force  to  execute  these  great  works, 
and  whose  early  historians  have  testified 
to  their  existence  at  the  time  of  their  first 
expedition.  They  are  wholly  unlike  the 
work  of  any  known  Kaffir  race,  as  none  of 
these  ever  construct  stone  buildings,  and 
certainly  never  hew  stones  into  shape  for 
building  purposes.  Neither  do  they  ap- 
pear to  resemble  Arab  structures ;  nor  is 
there  anything  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
indicate  a  Phoenician  origin,  although  the 
latter  is  the  idea  which  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  minds  of  most  travellers  in 
these  regions,  for  various  native  names, 
such  as  the  Sabia  River,  and  many  pecul- 
iar manners  and  customs,  have  caused 
this  land  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ophir  of 
the  Bible,  the  golden  land  whence  Solo- 
mon drew  the  gold  and  ivory  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  whence  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  see  and  judge  for 
herself  of  the  wisdom  of  which  she  had 
heard. 

Whatever  people  may  have  been  the 
builders  of  these  wonderful  structures  in 
the  heart  of  savage  Africa,  it  is  quite  cer 
tain  that  they  were  attracted  thither  by 
gold,  and  that  these  masses  of  masonry 
were  constructed  partly  for  the  protection 
of  the  miners,  and  partly  for  storing  and 
extracting  the  precious  metal.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  every  one  of 
these  forts  old  workings  abound,  and  near 
Tati  they  are  met  with  in  thousands ; 
whilst  in  several  of  the  rooms  of  the  forts 
furnaces  have  been  found  for  extracting 
the  metal ;  the  only  objects  met  with  be- 
sides being  very  coarse  pottery,  and  stone 
basins  with  round  stones,  such  as  are  still 
used  by  the  Kaffirs  for  crushing  corn,  but 
which,  from  their  much  worn  appearance, 
may  also  have  been  used  for  crushing  ore 
after  it  had  been  roasted  in  the  furnaces. 
It  is  said  that  the  Kaffirs  guarded  these 
places  jealously  because  they  found  there 
implements  of  value;  but  no  modern  ex- 
plorer has  ever  found  any  object  of  metal 
either  among  the  ruins  or  in  the  old  work- 
ings, which  latter  consists  of  shafts,  some- 
times of  great  depth,  and  very  skilfully 
constructed;  neither  has  any  inscription 
been  found  or  other  ethnological  guide  to 
date.     Yet  there  are  stories  of  inscriptions 
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which  formerly  existed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Bent  may  come  across 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  excavations. 

That  the  buildings  have  been  entirely 
abandoned  for  centuries  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  over- 
grown with  dense  bush,  whilst  everywhere 
trees  of  great  size  and  probably  two  or 
three  centuries  old  have  forced  their  way 
through  the  walls.  Mr.  Bent  is  inclined 
to  attribute  these  remains  to  the  Persians, 
in  the  reign  of  Chosroes  II.,  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  present  era ;  but  the  bril- 
liant reign  of  that  monarch  seems  far  too 
short  to  allow  of  the  works  represented  by 
these  ruins;  and  after  his  death,  Persia 
was  in  too  chaotic  a  condition  to  allow  of 
the  maintenance  of  so  remote  a  colony 
with  its  necessarily  large  garrison. 

Failing  Arabs  and  Persians,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  old  Phoenician  hy- 
pothesis for  the  origin  of  these  remarkable 
buildings.  It  is  very  evident  that  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  had  some  one  well-known 
depot,  from  which  he  drew  his  supply  of 
precious  metals,  his  ivory,  and  his  almug 
trees,  and  starting  from  Ezion-Gebir,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  he  would  be  quite  as  likely 
to  sail  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
south  as  Sofala,  which  from  time  immemo- 
rial has  been  a  gold  port,  as  to  sail  east- 
ward to  India,  which  has  been  the  rival  of 
Africa  as  the  Ophir  of  Scripture.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  has  always  been  regarded 
as  an  African  potentate,  and  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  would  have 
heard  of  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon from  the  merchants  who  from  Tyre 


sought  gold  within  her  dominions,  whilst 
the  gold  fleet  would  provide  her  with  the 
necessary  means  of  transport.  It  is  not 
a  little  noteworthy  that  in  this  part  of 
Africa  there  are  still  several  female  sover- 
eigns, one  of  whom,  Majaja,  has  recentlv 
submitted  to  the  Boers  oi  the  Transvaal, 
whilst  in  all  other  parts  of  Africa  men  are 
the  rulers.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  fleets  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  may  have 
visited  both  India  and  Africa  in  search  of 
treasure  ;  but  in  any  case,  the  expedition 
of  Mr.  Bent  will  be  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest, as  likely  to  set  at  rest  a  controversy 
which  has  occupied  the  minds  and  the 
pens  of  the  learned  for  many  generations. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
old  Portuguese  writers  especially  notice 
that  rice,  millet,  and  cotton  were  culti- 
vated by  the  natives  of  this  region  on  their 
first  discovery,  as  well  as  various  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  vines,  pineap- 
ples, figs,  and  the  sugarcane;  and  these 
the  most  recent  explorers  describe  as  still 
growing  wild.  *•  Fancy,"  says  one  of  the 
pioneers,  *'  riding  for  miles  and  miles  un- 
der the  shade  of  wild  orange  -  trees, 
branches  weighed  down  with  fruit,  and 
more  of  others  than  I  can  name,  wild 
grapes,  guavas,  limes,  plums,  apples,  and 
pomegranates  —  a  veritable  garden  of 
Eden.'* 

As  these  fruits  are  not  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  Africa,  and  were  evidently 
not  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
found  them  there,  they  may  perhaps  form 
a  clue  to  the  civilized  builders  of  Zim- 
babye. 


Countless  swarms  of  rats  periodically 
make  their  appearance  in  the  bash  country  of 
the  South  Island,  New  Zealand.  They  invar 
riably  come  in  the  spring,  and  apparently  pe- 
riods of  about  four  years  intervene  between 
their  visits.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  new 
volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  Mr.  Joseph 
Rutland  brings  together  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  oush  rat  (Mus  maonum).  In 
size  and  general  appearance  it  differs  much 
from  the  common  brown  rat  The  average 
weight  of  full-grown  specimens  is  about  two 
ounces.  The  nir  on  the  upper  portions  of  the 
body  is  dark  brown,  inclining  to  black;  on 
the  lower  portions  white  or  greyish-white. 
The  head  is  shorter,  the  snout  less  sharp,  and 
the  countenance  less  fierce  than  in  the  brown 
species.  On  the  open  ground  bush  rats  move 
comparatively  slowly,  evidently  finding  much 
difficulty  in  Burmoonting  clods  and  other  im- 


pediments ;  hence  they  are  easily  taken  and 
destroyed.  In  running  they  do  not  arch  the 
back  as  much  as  the  brown  rat.  This  awk- 
wardness on  the  ground  is  at  once  exchanged 
for  extreme  activity  when  they  climb  trees. 
These  they  ascena  with  the  ninibleness  of 
flies,  running  out  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
branches  with  amazing  ouickness;  hence, 
when  pursued,  they  invariaoly  make  for  trees 
if  any  are  within  reach.  The  instinct  which 
impels  them  to  seek  safety  by  leaving  the 
ground  is  evidently  strong.  A  rat,  on  being 
disturbed  by  a  plough,  ran  for  a  while  before 
the  moving  implement,  and  then  up  the  horse- 
reins,  which  were  dragging  along  the  ground. 
Another  peculiarity  of  these  animals  is  that 
when  suddenly  startled  or  pursued  they  cry  out 
with  fear,  thus  betraying  their  whereabouts,  an 
indiscretion  of  which  the  common  rat  is  never 
guilty. 

Niture. 
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iENIGMATA,   ETC. 


iENIGMATA. 

I  WANTED  the  sweep  of  the  wild  wet  weather, 

The  wind's  long  lash  and  the  rain's  free  fall, 
The  toss  of  the  trees  as  they  swayed  together, 

The  measureless  grey  that  was  over  them 
all; 
Whose  roar  speaks  more  than  a  language 
spoken ; 

Wordless  and  wonderful,  cry  on  cry  — 
The  sob  of  an  earth  that  is  vexed  and  broken. 

The  answering  sob  of  a  broken  sky. 

What  could  they  tell  us  ?    We  see  them  ever — 

The  trees  ana  the  sky  and  the  stretch  of  the 
land; 
But  they  give  us  a  word  of  their  secret  never ; 

They  tell  no  story  we  understand. 
Yet  haply  the  ghost-like  birch  out  yonder 

Knows  much  in  a  placid  and  silent  way ; 
The  rain  might  tell  what  the  grey  clouds  pon- 
der. 

The  winds  repeat  what  the  violets  say. 

Why  weeps  the  rain  ?    Do  you  know  its  sor- 
row.^ 
Do  you  know  why  the  wind  is  so  sad  —  so 
sad? 
Have  you  stood  in  the  rift  *twixt  a  day  and  a 
morrow, 
Seen  their  hands  meet  and  their  eyes  grow 
glad? 
Is  the  tree's  pride  stung  at  its  top's  abase- 
ment? 
Is  the  white  rose  more  of  a  saint  than  the 
red? 
What  thinks  the  star  as  it  sees  through  the 
casement 
A  young  girl  Ijdng,  beautiful,  dead  ? 
Speaker.  BaRRY  PaIN. 


A  LAMENT. 

I'm  certain,  in  that  hour  of  bliss 
That  saw  us  in  this  very  street, 
Cow^ips  came  crowding  round  to  kiss 

Her  feet. 

And  surely  as  that  cab  forlorn 

Went  rumbling  off  behind  its  hack 
I  marked  a  nascent  wing  adorn 

His  back. 

And  cabby,  noting  in  a  trice 

So  unmistakable  a  pair. 
Forbore  from  asking  more  than  twice 

His  fare. 

And  here  on  simple  cakes  and  tea 

We  supped  like  demigods  of  old, 
From  plates  and  cups  that  seemed  to  me 

Of  gold. 

Ah  I  Araminta,  how  you  floored 

The  buttered  roll,  the  Sally  Lunn  I 
While,  watching  you,  I  half  ignored 

My  bun. 


Brief  rapture  :  Rhadamanthine  watch, 

That  points  the  fatal  hour  again. 
And  shows  we've  scarcely  time  to  catch 

The  train. 

Still  branded  on  my  aching  sight 

I  see  that  station's  mighty  span, 
That  seemed  to  scorn  a  thing  so  slight 

As  man; 

Hard  and  unpitying  as  the  glare 

Of  noonday  sun,  that  daily  flouts 
A  thousand  breaking  hearts  or  there- 

Abouts. 

Now  of  those  halcyon  joys  bereft, 

A  solitary  man  I  range, 
With  memories  and  some  coppers  left 

In  changes 

I've  seen  that  cabman  once,  and  he. 

Unlettered  ruffian  I  only  winked. 
And  Pegasuses  seem  to  be 

Extinct 

While  as  for  cowslips,  though  I've  stayed 

And  searched  that  asphalt  smooth  as  glass, 
I  can't  discern  a  single  blade 

Of  grass. 

Under  a  universal  ban 

All  nature  hangs  a  sulky  head. 
As  if  she'd  lately  heard  that  Pan 

Was  dead. 

The  sparrows  in  their  native  square 

That  stepped  so  lustily  of  late 
Have  lost  their  old  commanding  air 

And  gait. 

Even  the  Muses,  whom  I  knew 
Familiarly  in  happier  times. 
Now  spare  me  grudgingly  my  few 

Poor  rhjrmes. 

O  Araminta,  quench  this  pain  1 

'Twere  better  you  had  kept  away. 
But  since  you  have  come,  come  again, 

And  stay. 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


OF  LONG  AGO. 


With  rose  and  may  the  world  was  fair. 
And  there  was  sunshine  in  the  air 
When  we  went  courting  down  the  lane 
Where  we  shall  never  walk  again, 
A  happy,  foolish,  loving  pair. 

I  talked  of  home  we  two  would  share, 
And  you  pretended  not  to  care : 
Now  hope  and  youth  no  longer  reign 

With  rose  and  may  \ 

White  roses  where  red  roses  were  I 
Few  are  the  flowers  that  Time  will  spare ; 
But  Time's  the  slave  of  Love :  in  vain 
Come  aee  and  tears  and  loss  and  pain, 
Since  still  Love  crowns  your  snowy  hair 

With  rose  and  may  I 
Leisure  Hour.  £•  N. 
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From  BlackwocxFs  Masuioe* 
THE  POPE  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

If  we  would  know  the  true  inner  nature 
of  the  present  occupant  of    St.   Peter's 
throne,  Leo  XIII.,  we  should  turn  to  his 
written  utterances,  and  study  the  man  as 
be  reveals  himself  in  his  writings.    Above 
all,  this  can  be  done  in  the  poems  which 
the  pope  indites.     It  is  evident  that  he 
has  recourse  to   writing  them  whenever 
anything  rouses  him  or  moves  him  deeply ; 
hence  they  form  the  most  intimate  expres- 
sion of   his  being.     True,  out  of   these 
verses  there  issue  none  of  those  universal 
harmonies  which  would  lead  us  to  seek  a 
world  within  the  confines  of  one  single 
personality ;  nevertheless,  they  are  so  in- 
tegral that  we  gather  from  them  the  just 
impression  of  a  life  that  is  in  itself  a  unity, 
complete  and  entire,  and  which  through- 
out all  outer  phases  has  never  changed  its 
inner  and  harmonious  character.      The 
history  of  the  pope  is  that  of  a  man  who, 
thanks  to  his  own  character  and  endow- 
ments, has   raised   himself  to  the  giddy 
height  of    papal  power  —  a    position  in 
which  he  has  distinguished  himself   by 
solid    capacity  rather    than    by  brilliant 
qualities. 

In  Latin  distichs  this  poet-ponti£E  has 
told  the  story  of  his  life.  The  poem  was 
written  by  him  while  Bishop  of  Perugia 
—  a  position  he  filled  for  thirty  vears,  his 
hold  on  that  diocese  coinciding  with  the 
pontitical  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Pius 
IX. 

Umbros  en  iterum  fines,  urbemque  revisis, 
Quam  tibi  divine  flamine  iungit  amor. 

What  an  epoch  that  was !  Rich  in  battle, 
in  suffering,  in  victory,  and  in  defeat  — 
eventful  and  ever  memorable  for  Italy. 
And  just  as  Pecci's  pastorals  distinguished 
themselves  from  those  of  the  other  Um- 
brian  prelates  by  the  vigor  of  their  thought 
and  expression,  so  did  the  man  himself 
range  head  and  shoulders  above  these 
same  bishops  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  struggle  of  the  clerical 
party  against  the  military  might  of  young 
Italy,  which  was  ever  pressing  onwards 
from  Piemont,and  which  demanded  as  its 
last  triumph* the  abdication  of  the  papal 
temporal  power. 
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On  the  breezy  heights  of  Perugia,  Pecci 
could  contemplate  the  genius  of  Christi- 
anity in  all  its  various  forms.    As  bishop 
he  sat  on  the  seat  occifpied  in  the  great 
past  by  men  around  whose  forehead  his* 
tory  and  legend  have  woven  the  wreaths 
of  martyrs.     He   could   see  them  before 
his  mental  vision,  not  only  feeding  their 
flocks  with  the  humility  of  shepherds,  but 
driving  back  barbarians  with  the  strength 
of  heroes.     If  he  left  his  episcopal  palace 
for  the  neighboring  Cathedral  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, he  could  pray  beside  the  ashes  of 
three  popes,  one  of  whom  had  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  in  power  and  energy 
—  namely,  Innocent  III.,  who  deemed  the 
world  too  small  to  hold  the  church,  and 
who  now  sleeps  his  eternal  sleep  in  one 
single  little  coffin  in   company  with  two 
pontiffs  of  minor  fame.  "  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi*"     If  he  visited  the  picture-gallery, 
he  beheld  works  of  art*  radiant  with  the 
mild  beauty  of  religious  fancy,  bathing 
the  soul  in   a  warm  elysian    stream    of 
eternal    peace.     Perugia's    multitudinous 
churches  and  cloisters  were  all  eloquent 
to  him  of  the  riches  and  splendors  of  the 
Romish  Church.     In  his  continual  inter- 
course  with   monks  and  nuns,  he   could 
note  innumerable  examples  of  family-like 
union  among  those   who  had   renounced 
their  natural  families,  and  had  learned  to 
love  each  other  under  the  protecting  roof 
of   their    common    mother,  the    Church* 
Every  stone  in  Perugia  preached  history 
to  its  learned  bishop.    And  the   nature 
that  surrounded  his  see,  how  splendid  it 
was  1    When  he  gazed  down  into  the  val- 
ley at  his  feet,  clad  with  vineyards  and 
olive  groves,  his  eye  could  range  far  away 
over  one  of  those  rich  landscapes  that  fill 
the  soul  with  yearning.     Lost  in  dreamy 
solitude,   Assisi   sits  throned    upon    her 
proud   height,  and  many  a  holy  place  is 
there  which  Dante's  muse  has  sung,  and 
many  a  spot  which  the  brushes  of  master 
painters,  saturated  with   rich  color,  have 
rendered  glorious  and  immortal  in  fresco 
and  on  canvas.     The  very  air  of  Umbria 
seems  permeated  with  religious  thought; 
for  has  it  not  been  the  great  domain  of 
the  Romish  Church  —  the  province  aptly 
termed  '*  Italian  Galilee  "  ? 

The   history  of  Perugia  frDm  1846  to 
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1878,  the  years  during  which  Pecci  held 
its  bishop's  crosier,  is  the  history  of  Italy 
io  miniature.  When  the  bishop  entered 
it,  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  When  he  left  it,  it  was  an  Italian 
city,  one  of  the  hundred  cities  that  united 
Italy  can  boast.  As  might  be  expected, 
Leo  had  little  sympathy  with  the  natural 
spirit  then  awakening  in  Italy.  He  only 
recognized  it  as  legitimate  so  long  as  it 
was  hostile  to  the  stranger  who  was  still 
holding  the  Peninsula  in  subjection  ;  but 
when  it  put  itself  into  antagonism  with 
the  Church,  which  refused  to  renounce  its 
temporal  power,  he  condemned  it  entirely. 

lure  sacro  imperitas  ter  denes  amplius  annos ; 
£t  pleno  saturas  ubere  Pastor  oves. 

Romano  incedis  Princeps  spectandus  in  ostro, 
Belgarumque  equitum  torquis  honore  nites. 

Te  pia  turba,  Deo  pubes  devota,  Sacerdos 
Officiis  certaut  demeruisse  suls. 

In  these  words,  written  shortly  before  he 
assumed  the  papal  power,  the  cardinal  re- 
fers to  his  long  residence  in  Perugia,  and 
to  the  purple  which  he  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  Pius  IX.  Such  contempla- 
tive reflections  pervade  the  outpourings  of 
Leo*s  muse,  and  also  distinguish  his  auto- 
biography. 

In  order  to  understand  Leo's  character 
we  must  peruse  his  poems,  which  form  a 
veritable  diary  of  bis  personal  emotions 
and  struggles.  This  poet  never  sat  laurel- 
crowned  with  floating  mantle  at  the  feet 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  He  never  took 
part  in  the  inspired  dances  of  the  favorites 
of  the  gods.  He  sits  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  the  grave  muse  of  the  Church,  and  with 
the  Gospel  in  one  hand,  and  the  palm- 
branch  in  the  other,  sings  religious  hymns, 
and  indites  laudations  to  the  Almighty 
and  the  saints.  Instead  of  the  waving 
mantle  he  wears  the  cassock ;  Apollo's 
laurel  wreath  would  harmonize  but  ill  with 
the  tonsure.  The  mightiest  impulses  of 
the  human  heart,  the  desire  for  love  and 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  live  in  him  as  in 
all  of  us.  A  priest,  so  to  speak,  from  his 
boyhood,  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  Leo 
had  known  none  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 
As  is  often  the  case,  the  poet  puts  his  own 
woes  into  the  mouth  of  others,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  the  author  him- 


self in  the  heroes  of  these  sufiEerings.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  poems  treat  of 
sensual  love,  and  they  are  all  alike  frosty. 
Once  he  comments  on  the  words  in  St. 
John's  Epistle :  '*  Omne  quod  in  mundo 
est  concupiscentia  carnis  est  et  concu« 
piscentia  oculorum,  et  superbia  vitae,** 
stringing  together  a  number  of  poetical 
meditations  on  this  verse.  And  this  is 
not  the  work  of  the  young  priest  or  of 
the  older  bishop,  but  of  the  grey-headed 
pope. 

After  he  had  issued  from  the  conclave 
as  pope,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  prayed  St.  Constantius  to  aid  him  ia 
steering  the  ship  of  the  Church  safely 
into  harbor. 

Possit  o  tandem,  domitis  procellis, 
Visere  optatas  Leo  victor  oras ; 
Occupet  tandem  vaga  cymba  portum 

sospite  cursu. 

He  never  ceases  imploring  God  and  the 
Madonna  that  he  may  find  a  way  to  heaven 
through  the  paths  of  virtue,  for  what  are 
mortal  honors  worth  ?  His  poetical  auto- 
biography closes  with  the  words  :  — 

Verum  quid  fluxes  memeras,  quid  prodis  ho 

nores  ? 
Una  heminem  virtus  ditat  et  una  beat 

Scilicet  hanc  unam,  aeve  jam  labente,  seqaiiis, 
Ad  Superes  tutum  quse  tibi  pandat  iter, 

interna  donee  cempestus  pace  quiescas, 
Siderex  ingressus  regna  beata  domus. 

Ah  I  miserans  adsit  Deus,  eventusque  secan* 

det: 
Aspiret  vetis  Virgo  benigna  tuis. 

While  Bishop  of  Perugia,  Pecci  main- 
tained intimate  fatherly  relations  with  the 
youths  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  poetical 
epistles  or  epigrams  to  one  or  another  of 
these  students.  Already  at  twenty  years 
of  age  he  had  expressed  his  intention, 
when  ill,  of  giving  utterance  to  his  grief 
in  song.  He  rarely  succeeds  in  giving 
plastic  form  to  his  feelings  ;  his  emotions 
are  deep,  for  they  are  religious,  but  as  a 
poet  he  is  neither  lyric  nor  dramatic 
enough.  His  poems  have  more  of  the 
character  of  metrical  exhortations  of  the 
bishop  to  some  member  of  his  flock,  of  the 
master  to  his  pupils,  of  the  man  to  him- 
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self.  The  elegance  and  correctness  of  the 
Latin,  however,  compensates  for  the  pov- 
erty of  the  coloring.  It  is  the  language, 
not  the  inaagery,  which  interprets  the  wav- 
ering of  the  human  heart  betwixt  purity 
and  passion.  The  writer^s  dearth  of  fancy 
prevents  the  struggle  from  ever  reaching 
-a  tragic  climax,  yet,  notwithstanding,  these 
poems  are  touching  as  the  prayers  of  a 
soul  that  has  been  bruised  and  scorched. 
In  the  poem  **  Ricorso  alia  Vergine 
nella  tentazione,"  one  of  the  few  written 
in  Italian,  which  is  addressed  to  a  young 
theological  student,  Bishop  Pecci  recom- 
mends him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Virgin 
in  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  :  — 

Quando  impudico  demone, 
D'ogni  neqaizia  pieno. 
In  te  col  sozzo  anelito 
Sparge  11  sue  rio  veleno, 

£  adombra  gi^ dell'  animo 
L*almo  natlo  candore. 
Alia  incorrotta  Vergine 
Leva  la  mente  e  11  core. 

Bagni  pletosa  lacrlma 

II  verecondo  cigllo, 

£  a  lei,  che  h  madre,  supplice 

Di' :  **  son,  Maria,  tuo  figlio  I 

Pol  si  converta  11  gemlto 
In  affannoso  grido : 
Madre,  deh  Madre,  campami. 
In  tua  virtii  m'affido : 

Nato  pel  del,  tra  gU  angell, 
Dei  gaudii  eierni  erede, 
Non  sia  giammai  che  Immemore, 
Spergluro  alia  mia  fede, 

Ceda  air  immondo  Asmodeo : 
Vergine  casta  e  pia, 
D'ogni  plii  lleve  macola 
Preservami,  Maria  1 

The  Madonna  to  whom  our  poet  applies 
in  bis  struggles  is  not  the  gentle  Madonna 
whom  Gioacchino  Pecci  had  seen  for 
more  than  a  generation  in  the  paintings  of 
Perugia.  She  is  no  tender  maidenly  flower 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Virgins  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  she  is  a  matron  who  in- 
spires awe  and  respect.  The  immacu- 
late one  of  Leo's  poems  stands  before  us 
as  a  stern  teacher,  a  warning  mother.  We 
long  to  taste  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  pass- 
ing moment,  we  are  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  crime.    Then  we  hear  the  relentless 
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call  of  the  mother  whose  sufferings  gave 
us  life,  and  we  pray  to  her  :  •*  Madre,  deh 
Madre,  campami  in  tua  virtii  m'affido." 
Our  mother  leads  us,  and  our  desires  are 
healed.  There  is  truth  in  this  matronly 
Madonna,  but  she  is  not  the  Christian 
ideal  virgin  ;  we  do  not  tremble  before  the 
latter  as  before  our  mother.  True,  we 
recover  before  the  charm  of  the  former, 
and  our  recovery  is  perhaps  even  more 
lasting,  for  the  maidenly  Madonna  enters 
into  our  life  like  a  young  dream  of  love. 

Many  of  Leo's  verses  express  a  horror 
of  sin.  Would  that  he  also  gave  us  a  pic- 
ture of  true,  pure  love,  in  happy  contrast 
to  sinful  fleshly  lust !  But  such  love  is 
unknown  to  this  son  of  the  Church.  His 
only  true  loves  have  been  abstract  Cathol- 
icism and  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  the  heroes  of  his  poems  are  all 
Christian  martyrs,  pious  priors  and  ab- 
besses, Dominicans,  Jesuits  —  in  short, 
those  who  have  the  care  of  souls.  There 
is  among  them  no  shepherd  blowing  his 
reed  pipe,  no  shepherdess  toying  with  her 
swain.  And  yet  this  ecclesiastical  poet, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, uses  Virgilian  phrases,  might  have 
caught  some  of  the  idyllic  and  bucolic 
spirit  of  the  Roman  bard.  The  poet  Pecci 
considers  as  true  men  only  those  vested 
in  monkish  cowl ;  he  does  not  comprehend 
them  when  they  don  a  simple  dress.  As 
pope  he  is  diplomat  and  monk;  as  poet, 
monk  only.  His  martyrs  sing  praises  to 
the  Christian  God,  to  the  immaculate  one, 
and  to  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  The  accents 
of  careless  pleasure,  drinking  songs,  joy- 
ous harvest  strains,  the  touching  tones  of 
children,  the  sweet  whispers  of  love,  never 
drop  from  his  pen.  We  hear  rather  Styg- 
ian wailing,  lamentations  concerning  all 
things  that  recall  the  evanescent  nature  of 
life  and  the  nullity  of  our  being.  Under 
the  title  *'  Damnatorum  ad  Inferos  lamen- 
tabilis  vox  "  he  wrote  :  — 

Auditus  stygiis  gemitus  resonare  sub  antris : 
O  detur  miseris,  hinc  procul,  hora  brevis  I 

Quid  facerent  ?    Imo  elicerent  e  corde  dole- 

rem, 
Admissum  et  scelus  abstergcret  hora  brevis. 

Our  poet  has   never  indited  a  spring 
song ;  this  son  of  Italy  never  consciously 
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spie 

flaunt  Id  brinal  bloom ;  be  ever  beheld 
Italv  enveloped  in  snowy,  wintry  dress  — 
a  si^ht  but  raiely  seen,  for  even  among 
the  Umbrian  Tnountains,  amid  which  the 
cardinal  bishop  lived  for  thirty  years,  the 
earth  is  seldom  wrapped  in  wintry  linen. 
Yet  never  does  the  Italian  sky  smile  on 
our  clerical  poet  —  for  him  it  is  ever  cov- 
ered  with  clouds ;  and  when  he  gaied  on 
the  unfathomable  nighi-sky  gllitimering . 
with  silver  stars,  he  saw  in  these  stars  the  | 
shining  lights  of  the  Church,  the  holy  ec- , 
clesiastlcal  luminaries  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
such  as  Dante,  Francesco  of  Asslsl, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  St. 
Dominic,  or  Bonaventura.  Our  poet's 
wintry  character  is  specially  marked  in  his 
hymn  to  St.  Constamlus.  This  and  the 
song  to  St.  Herculaous  have  become  pop- 
ular throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
and  innumerable  priests  have  translated 
them  Into  Italian,  French,  German,  even 
into  Greek,  though  none  have  succeeded 
In  reproducing  the  strength  and  poetic 
beauty  of  the  Latin  original.  In  these 
hymns  Leo  appears  in  all  the  dignity  of  his 
Catholic  and  medixval  convictions.  Writ- 
ten but  a  few  days  before  his  accession  to 
the  papal  throne,  they  were  finished  soon 
after.  They  celebrate  gloriously  these 
two  martyrs  who  held  fast  to  their  faith  in 
spite  of  their  torture.  As  we  read,  we  can- 
not withhold  our  reverence  for  the  author 
who,  from  the  historic  connection  of  his 
own  dignity  with  that  of  his  predecessors, 
gained  strength  and  consolation.  In  the 
frameworkof  a  winter  landscape  is  brought 
before  US  the  predecessor  of  Leo.  XIII., 
Conaiantius,  the  legendary  Uishop  of  Pe^ 
rugia,  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurellus.  The  saint,  the  snowy 
landscape,  the  closing  day,  the  metallic 
ring  of  the  language,  and  the  spiritual 
emotion  of  the  poet  welded  together,  form 
a  harmonious  whole.  True,  the  brush- 
strokes are  distinguished  r.ither  by  force 
than  by  richness  of  color.  In  the  follow- 
ing  lines   Winter   himself    seems   adum- 

Hyems  ligescit,  asperis 
Monies  ]]rulniB  albicant, 
Solisque  crines  frigido 
Irrotat  imbie  Aquarius. 

That  January  day,  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago,  may  have  been  as  cold  and  rigid 
as  the  breath  of  the  icy,  incisive  words 
which  emanate  from  this  hymn.  A  cold 
pomp  of  language,  truly!  Even  wlien 
painting  the  torments  of  the  martyr,  Leo 
depicts  them  coolly,  objectively,   as    In 


some  historical  legend,  but  never  loses 
sight  of  that  central  idea   he  seeks  to  en- 
force,  that    the  power  of  martyrdom  is 
greater  than  that  of  Individual  might.   The 
enthusiastic  believer  defies  the  despotism 
of  his   sovereign,   the   martyr    laughs    to 
SCOrD   the  foolish   heathen   customs,   the 
empty  thunders  of  Jupiter  and  Quirinus. 
Iron  and  tire  cannot  harm  him  :  — 
Impios  ritus  et  inane  futmen 
Risit  indignans  Joviset  Quirini; 
Obtulil  ierro  juvenile  pectus, 
Obtulitigni. 
This  is  not  the  language  oE  fear.     This  is 
neither  the  wail  nor  the  moan  of  the  cruci- 
fied—  it  is  the  vigorous  speech  of  Chris- 
lian  Rome,  a  proud,  enrth  subduing   sum- 
mons, to  which  force  is  given  by  the  stalely 
tongue   of   Lalium,     Verity    we    tremble 
when  the  Christian  martyr  exclaims,  — 
I  lictor,  calida  rebellem 

Merge  sub  unda. 

The  last  strophe  of  the  hymn  to  Cod- 
stantius  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer  spoken 
by  the   Perugian   bishop  for  his  diocese. 
The  light  which  streams  from  the  martyr, 
as  he  says,  ever  led  him  while  holding  his 
post  in  the  capital  of  Umbria ;  now  be  is 
)  longer  bishop,  but  pope. 
Dive,  Pastorem  lua  in  urtie  quondam 
Infula  cinctum,  socium  el  latxirum. 
Quern  plus  lutum  pet  iter  aupcrna 

Luce  regebis. 

Nunc  Petri  cymbam  tumid  um  per  aequor 
Ducere,  et  pugna;  per  acuta  ceinis 
Spe  bona  certaquc  levarc  in  altos 


O  Dive,  pr*sens  o  tuK 

Sal  us  decusque  patrix  1 
and  in  the  same  manner  he  turns  to  Her- 
culanus  with  the  words:  — 

Tut  c  la  prxsens  patriz 

Salve,  Herculane ;  filiis 

Herculanus  defends  Perugia  nilh  the 
weapons  of  religion  against  the  barbarian 
Tolila,  encouraging  the  sons  of  Umbria  to 
strenuous  resistance.  The  legend  is  culled 
from  the  third  book  of  the  dialogues  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The  central 
idea  of  this  poem  also  is  to  show  that  the 
martyr's   crown  compensates  for  passing 

I  suffering;  death  is  evanescent,  immortaf- 
ity  eternal;  St.  Herculanus  now  sits  en- 
throned in   the  court  of  Heaven,  looking 

;  down  on  his  beloved  Umbria.    It  is  easily 
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comprehensible  bow  Leo's  poems  are  not 
decked  with  the  colors  of  life,  the  brighter 
and  merrier  side  of  which  he  does  not  un- 
derstand. This  pope  has  never  laughed  ; 
he  is  devoid  of  either  wit  or  humor.  He 
once  wrote  a  "  Scherzo  Poetico,"  but  it  is 
weak.  iCsthetic  emotions  he  never  knew. 
The  pale  face  of  a  saint  is  sweeter  to  him 
than  Italian  maidens  fair  as  spring.  His 
kingdom  is  not  the  garden  of  this  earth, 
with  its  flowers  and  fruits;  his  realm  is 
adorned  with  shadows  and  skeletons. 
"Dies  irae,  Dies  irae,"  —  this  voice  has 
pursued  him  from  his  cradle  to  St.  Peter's 
throne.  A  few  years  ere  he  became  pope, 
Cardinal  Pecci  wrote  the  elegy  in  which 
he  passed  in  review  his  whole  life.  Read- 
ing it,  one  is  tempted  to  recall  Ovid's 
poetical  autobiography :  — 

lUe  qui  foerim  tenerorum  lusor  amorum 
Quem  legis  ut  noris  accipe  posteritas. 

Of  a  truth  this  is  not  Ovid ;  this  is  no  toy- 
ing love-bard ;  this  is  the  poet  of  disease 
and  death. 

Quam  Acre  in  primo  felix,  quam  laeta  Lepinis 
Orta  iugis,  patrio  sub  lare,  vita  f  uit  1 

Did  our  poet  ever  know  the  joys  of 
youth  ?  Those  who  never  were  young  im- 
agine they  have  been  so  once.  Pecci  was 
born  mature ;  he  has  never  enjoyed  life  or 
known  youth.  His  poems  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  grave.  A  retrospect  of  your 
own  life  no  doubt  renders  us  sad;  but 
those  who  possess  eternal  youth,  as  all 
true  poets  do,  revive  the  past  with  the 
reproductive  power  of  creation.  Our  poet 
harps  upon  the  string:  — 

Omnia  fui,  et  nil  expedit. 

He  is  burying  not  only  his  past  but  his 
future.  The  elegy  "  De  se  ipso "  is  un- 
speakably melancholy.  Yet  Leo  XIII.  is 
no  pessimist;  he  does  not  jest  ironically, 
comparing  our  degenerate  spirits  and  the 
aging  culture  of  our  century  with  the  im- 
mutability of  the  mountains,  or  with  the 
historic  glory  of  times  gone  by  ;  nor  does 
he  break  into  lamentations  like  one  who 
has  been  young  and  has  grown  old,  for  he 
wa^  ever  sad  and  serious.  This  disposi- 
tion of  mind  is  the  keynote  to  his  charac- 
ter and  to  his  verses.  In  him  the  poet 
never  issues  forth  from  the  dim  obscurity 
of  a  cathedral  into  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  day.  In  the  Church  he  is  in  his  ele- 
ment. It  is  the  only  thing  a  priest  may 
love.  The  Church,  in  Leo's  opinion, 
overmasters  nature.  The  Middle  Ages 
are  as  eternal  as  eternity.  Life  is  the 
image  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church  that 


of  life.  The  world  for  Leo  is  built  like  a 
cathedral  in  which  we  pray,  and  this  build- 
ing is  not  a  representation  of  one  aspect 
of  life,  but  life  itself.  That  which  the 
cathedral  is  architecturally,  the  philosoph- 
ical edifice  built  up  by  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas is  spiritually.  The  sun  of  Aquinas 
has  been  more  potent  in  Leo's  life  than 
that  sun  which  shed  its  light  over  Joshua 
and  Ptolemy,  and  which  shines  on  us. 
The  little  sun  which  darts  forth  its  rays 
from  out  the  breast  of  the  mediaeval  Do- 
minican is  more  to  him  than  the  eternal 
huge  sun-ball  which  matures  fruits  and 
men  and  ideas. 

Fortunata  sorer  Saperum  quae  vesceris  aura, 

exclaims  the  poet  at  the  death  of  a  nun. 
He  compares  life  to  a  ship  traversing  un- 
steadity  the  ocean  of  eternity ;  the  feeblest 
storms  overwhelm  the  fragile  boat ;  death 
threatens  us  unceasingly  during  our  voy- 
age:— 

Mors  instat  jam  jam  nos  vorat  unda  maris. 

He  envies  the  pious  nun  who  has  reached 
the  haven  in  safety :  — 

Portu  jam  tuta  beato. 

The  cure  of  souls,  Catholic  science, 
ecclesiastical  charity — in  these  lies  the 
happiness  of  Pecci.  He  is  no  common 
character ;  neither  in  his  actions  nor  in  his 
verses  is  there  a  trace  of  egotism;  his 
only  ambition  is  for  the  Church,  his  love. 
No  modern  philosopher  is  he,  seeking 
cheap  popularity;  he  is  not  devoted  to 
science  as  a  sport.  If  he  is  not  an  artist 
either  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  he 
is  perchance  something  higher,  —  he  is  a 
man,  a  complete  man,  living  and  acting 
within  his  narrow  world  of  solid  ability. 
He  is  as  self-contained  as  some  Christian 
house  of  worship  which  forms  a  harmoni- 
ous whole,  —  self-contained  and  at  the 
same  time  restricted. 

In  the  episcopal  letters  of  Cardinal 
Pecci  we  encounter  the  champion  of  a 
religious  cause,  who  draws  forth  from  the 
dusty  arsenal  of  the  old  Church  fathers 
and  the  mediaeval  scholastics  his  weapons 
of  attack  and  defence.  That  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Church  fathers  and  the 
scholastic  theologians  also  distinguishes 
the  pope;  what  they  do  not  possess  he 
also  lacks.  He  has,  in  common  with 
them,  the  sense  of  mystic  spiritual  union 
with  the  martyrs  of  the  Church  in  all  times 
and  ages  ;  the  need  that  is  rooted  deep  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  to  see  its  future 
continued  in  the  spirit  of  its  past ;  the 
belief  in  a  supernatural  basis  for  the  laws 
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that  rule  Id  States  and  in  naiitre;  Hie 
yearning  after  a  spiritual  communion  be- 
tween t^e  State  and  the  Church.  Pecci 
is  by  instinct  as  apologetic  and  polemical 
as  the  Church  fathers  ;  he  fails  entirely  to 
possess  the  sense  of  justice  that  rnarks 
the  philosophical  observer;  bis  attitude 
towards  heathen  thought  and  antique  art 
is  purely  oSensive ;  he  has  no  comprehen' 
sion  of  the  healthy  and  life'pulsalini;  atti- 
tude with  which  the  pagans  regarded  life  ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  in  true  scholastic  and 
clerical  mode,  he  forever  places  heathen- 
dom and  Christianity  id  juxtaposition. 
His  philosophy,  like  his  scholasticism,  is 
formulated  and  regulated  by  theology. 
The  masters  he  reveres  most  after  the 
Evangelists  are  the  Apostle  Paul  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  ;  ever  and  again  we  be- 
hold him  turning  to  their  writings,  and 
re-reading  their  pages.    Centuries    have 

Eassed  since  these  sages  trod  the  earth, 
ut  for  Pecci  their  opinions  and  dicta  re- 
main unimpeached  and  unimpeachable. 
Like  to  them  he  proclaims  the  Gospels  as 
the  best  political  system  extant,  forgetting 
that  the  Gospels  do  not  contain  a  political 
system,  —  that  it  has  been  artificially  read 
into  them.  For  him  St.  Augustine's  "Ci  vi- 
tas  Dei  "  is  still  applicable  to  existing 

Nevertheless,  even  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  times  liave  changed  ;  but  by  skilful 
scholastic  tactics  he  succeeds  in  persuad- 
ing himself  that  all  our  modern  life  of  cul- 
ture and  thought  can  be  laid  at  Ihe  feel  of 
the  apostles.  He  beholds  around  him  a 
culture  that  was  seen  neither  by  the  early 
Church  fathers  nor  by  the  holy  mtn  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  he  stes  how  men  in  the 
name  of  this  modern  civilization  carry  on 
an  implacable  war  against  the  Church,  and 
this  makes  him  unwearied  in  asking  how 
mankind  can  dare  to  find  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  He  Insists  that  such  an  assump- 
tion is  a  contradiction  between  cause  and 
effect  —  between  the  foundation  and  the 
building  that  is  upraised  upon  it.  To  him 
the  Church  appears  as  the  true  mother  of 
modem  civilization.  He  claims  as  the 
work  of  the  Church  a  large  number  of 
such  reforms,  even  such  advances  as  have 
been  brought  about  rather  in  despite  of 
the  Church  than  by  her  aid.  In  an  epis- 
copal letter  written  a  year  before  he  as- 
cended the  pontifical  chair,  Leo  contends 
that  the  epithet  Christian  is  so  indlssolu- 
bly  bound  up  with  civiliiaiion,  that  even 
the  most  modern  and  persistent  efforts  to 
divorce  the  two  words  have  proved  inef- 
fectual,    He  deprecates  the   modern  use 
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of  the  word  civilization,  which  implies  that 
between  it  and  the  Church  there  exists  an 
innate  contradiction  and  irreconcilable  en- 
mity. With  just  pride  he  quotes  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Macaulay.  The  former,  he 
says,  praised  the  Christian  religion  as 
that  "which,  having  apparently  asits  goal 
felicity  beyond  the  grave,  in  reality  is 
founded  on  happiness  in  this."  He  points 
with  satisfaction  to  the  splendid  and  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  Catholic  Church  in- 
dicted by  Macaulay  in  his  famous  essay 
on  the  popes.  He  remarks  that  it  is  the 
bastards  of  true  civilization  who  feel  them- 
selves called  on  most  frequently  to  attack 
the  Church  as  the  enemy  of  civilization. 

In  perusing  the  prose  writings  of  the 
present  pope,  and  especially  in  reading 
his  episcopal  letters  —  for  his  encyclicals 
are  more  polemic  and  dogmatic  in  charac- 
ter, as  becomes  his  changed  position  — it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  extensively 
Pecci  read  during  those  years  of  his  tenure 
of  the  Perugian  diocese.  His  readingwas 
of  course  limited  to  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  for  he  is  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  Is 
unacquainted  either  with  German  or  En- 
glish. The  French  writers  seem  espe- 
cially to  have  attracted  him,  and  he  would 
appear  lo  have  been  a  regular  reader  of 
the  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondet. 

His  pen,  when  speaking  of  some  of 
these  writers,  is  not  always  urbane,  and 
his  judgments  ou  some  of  the  finest  spirits 
of  our  age  are  often  sweeping  and  un- 
just. Thus  he  tilted,  in  an  episcopal  letter 
dated  1863,  against  one  of  the  most  emi. 
nent  writers  of  our  day,  Ernest  Renaa, 
whom  I  should  like  to  call  the  Raphael 
amon^  authors.  Pecci  speaks  of  "  La 
Vie  de  Jesus  "  as  hi  libra  inverceondo  t 
blasfemo,  reproaching  its  author  with 
sacriUgie  bestemmie,  3taA  calling  him,  not 
ceriainl)'  without  reason  or  without  wit, 
an  Anui  redivwus.  For  the  modern 
philosophers  he  has  no  sympathy;  he 
calls  them  lying  philosophers,  and  Taine 
he  considers  as  "one  of  the  most  impious 
of  this  ruthless  school." 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  contended  that 
the  pope  has  better  understood  these  mod- 
ern thinkers  than  the  Greek  philosopHbrs, 
He  has  combated  the  former,  but  at  least 
he  has  understood  them;  the  Greek  au- 
thors, on  the  contrary,  whom  he  often 
cites,  he  has  scarcely  apprehended  aright. 
As  a  rule,  the  Italians  are  not  strong  in 
the  matter  of  Greek  ;  and  philologists  like 
Comparetii  and  Piccolomini,  who  hold 
honored  place  in  philological  sciences 
a  liooghi.  who  has  admirably  translated 
some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
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rather  form  exceptions.  Leo  XIII.,  too, 
is  ignorant  of  Greek ;  and  mediaeval-feeling 
thinker  as  he  is,  he  lacks  the  poetical 
power  to  transport  himself  in  imagination 
into  the  Greek  spirit,  as  has  been  done  by 
Giosu^  Carducci,the  great  modern  Italian 
poet.  The  latter  lives  in  spirit  like  a  ver- 
itable Hellene,  holding  intimate  commun- 
ion with  the  Dryads,  Oreads,  and  Naiads. 
Dante,  too,  who  is  Leo*s  poetical  ideal, 
also  stood  aloof  from  Hellenism. 

In  vain  does  one  search  in  Leo's  writ- 
ings for  any  mention  of  English  and  Ger- 
man classical  writers  and  thinkers.  The 
literary  world  his  spirit  embraces  is  the 
Latin.  Of  the  Teutonic  he  has  evidently 
no  knowledge,  nor  would  he  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  it.  And  even  in  reading 
French  and  Italian  authors,  it  is  manifest 
that  Pecci  peruses  them  entirely  for  polem- 
ical purposes,  and  that  he  fails  to  extract 
from  them  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

There  is  Roman  force  in  the  present 
pope,  but  no  trace  of  heathen  tendencies. 
The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  of 
Milo  fail  to  stir  his  pulses.  Leo  XIII. 
does  not  even  feel  a  spiritual  kinship  with 
the  pictures  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael ;  he 
respects  in  them  the  expression  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  but  not  as  the  ideals  of  art. 

The  episcopal  letters  of  Pecci  are  elo- 
quent testimonials  of  a  disposition  that 
has  for  its  centre  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the 
conformity  of  all  thought  with  the  Church ; 
and  however  much  this  doctrine  may  clash 
with  our  modern  point  of  view,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  admiration  from  a  character 
that  is  able  in  this  age  to  move  with  sin- 
cere conviction  as  in  a  closed  circle  in 
such  a  scholastic  world  of  thought.  In 
matter  Leo  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mediaeval 
thinker ;  in  formula  he  is  somewhat  mod- 
em. As  a  modern  man  he  accepts  the 
triumphs  of  science,  while  striving  to 
make  us  forget  that  these  have  issued 
forth  from  conflict  with  the  church. 

For  modern  inventions,  especially  those 
that  conduce  to  comfort  and  to  more  rapid 
communication  between  men,  he  has  a 
keen  interest.  In  one  of  his  letters,  for 
which  the  text  is  taken  from  Genesis,  in 
which  man  is  bidden  to  subdue  the  earth, 
be  panegyrizes  man  as  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion, to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  pene- 
trate into  the  verv  heart  of  nature,  and  to 
discover  and  acquire  the  treasures  that 
are  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He 
holds  that  man  is  never  more  impressive 
than  when  he  thus  utilizes  and  subdues 
nature  to  his  service ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
pen  a  tribute  to  electricity  and  its  uses. 
He  observes  :  "  That  most  loving  mother 


the  Church,  which  sees  all  this,  is  far  re- 
moved from  putting  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  man;  rather  she  is  glad  and  rejoices 
at  this  sight."  Remembering  that  his 
predecessor,  Pius  IX.,  in  the  eighteenth 
paragraph  of  the  Syllabus,  had  cursed  a 
reconciliation  between  modern  civilization 
and  the  Church,  Leo  goes  on  to  explain 
that,  in  so  speaking,  Pius  IX.  had  only 
meant  the  false  and  not  the  true  civiliza- 
tion. Certainly  Leo  XIII.  himself  would 
not  have  been  capable  of  inditing  such  an 
attack  upon  science  as  the  Syllabus.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sense  of  solidarity  with 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  papacy  is 
so  strong  in  him,  that  he  prefers  to  ex- 
plain, and,  in  a  manner,  to  apologize  for 
the  attack  made  by  the  infallible  pope, 
rather  than  ignore  its  existence. 

One  of  Pecci*s  favorite  arguments  in 
speaking  of  scientific  matters,  and  in  try- 
ing to  prove  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
at  variance  with  the  Church,  is  this,  that 
all  ereat  naturalists  have  worshipped  God ; 
andhe  quotes  in  support  of  his  argument 
the  names  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Linnaeus,  Volta,  and  Faraday,  as  well  as 
Bacon's  saying  that  "A  little  philosophy 
inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth 
in  philosophy  bringeth  man's  mind  about 
to  religion."  He  fails  to  see  that  the  God 
of  the  Church  and  the  God  of  these  great 
minds  is  not  precisely  the  same  entity,  and 
that  hence  the  deductions  he  draws  from 
his  statements  cannot  always  be  main- 
tained. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Pecci  thunders 
against  the  modern  theories  of  natural 
law  as  the  basis  of  all  being  and  all  phe- 
nomena. "  Why  should  we  induce  the 
people  to  pray  before  the  altar  of  God  and 
his  saints,  if  everything  that  happens  is 
but  the  fruit  of  various  certain  and  inevi- 
table laws  ?  " 

With  the  gospel  of  work,  too,  he  has  no 
sympathies.  He  still  regards  labor  from 
the  old  scholastic  point  of  view,  as  an  ex- 
piation for  sin,  and  in  support  of  this 
dictum  he  quotes  St.  John  Chrysostom. 
He  admits  of  work  in  his  cosmic  system, 
but  "  as  an  exercise  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  moral  fibre  of  our  nature,"  and  he  de- 
fends it  against  its  ancient  detractors  — 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Terence. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  falls  into  the 
error  of  seeing  an  actual  moment  in  an 
historical  one.  The  ideas  of  these  old 
thinkers  concerning  work  have  been  over- 
come long  ago.  Pecci,  however,  cites  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  with  tragic 
earnestness,  who  praised  work  for  the  sake 
of  its  ethical  utility.     In  connection  with 
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this  subject,  Pecci  lauds  the  mouaslic  sys- 
tem, which  he  says  has  done  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  work  on  earth  ;  he  commeads 
Italy,  upon  which  have  fallen  the  greatest 
blessings,  thanks  lo  the  work  of  the 
Church.  These  are  Indeed  antiquated 
The  modern  spirit  combats  mo- 
naslicisTD  rather  on  account  of  its  ascetic, 
idle  attitude.  Undoubtedly  the  monks  in 
barbarian  days  kept  alive  not  only  the 
worship  o£  God  but  also  a  feeling  for  art 
and  letters;  but  to  see  in  them  nowadays 
the  ideal  of  work  is  clearly  absurd.  Mod- 
era  Italy,  above  all  other  Stales,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  fierce  warfare,  to  the  name  of 
tnodern  law  and  order,  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  purely  contemplative  and 
inert  life  ;  and  Italy  will  certainly  one  of 
these  days  draw  the  last  consequences 
from  Us  inimical  attitude  towards  the  mo- 
nastic system.  Pecci  is  more  correct,  and 
ne  can  be  more  in  sympathy  with  him, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  renuncia- 
tion that  has  so  often  inspired  the  mcsseo- 
gers  of  the  Church,  and  which  inspires 
them  lo  this  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  writings  of 
the  pope  and  the  episcopal  letters  of  the 
Bishop  of  Perugia  without  recognizing 
and  admiring  the  true  religious  spirit  that 
pervades  them  —  the  manner  in  which 
Pecci  holds  high  the  banner  of  the  Churcb 
without  any  undue  presumption  for  his 
own  person,  without  any  clerical  arro- 
gance. His  writings  are  like  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Church;  many  of  her  ser- 
vants have  exercised  a  simitar  Influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  spoken  to  the  world. 
Nothing  touches  the  hearts  of  men  more 
easily  than  when  they  see  thai  the  chief  of 
a  great  insilluiion  feels  himself  in  solidar- 
ity with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  minor 
mortals.  I  wilt  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
modern  institutions  working  for  the  good 
of  peoples  and  nations  show  less  solidarity 
with  national  and  general  j;riefs  than  the 
Church  or  the  popes ;  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  modern  parliaments,  modern 
Slates,  modern  social  benefactors,  have 
less  sympathy  with  public  misery ;  and  I 
am  entirely  persuaded  that  they  are  more 
positive  and  productive  factors  than  the 
Church  dignitaries  and  bevigar  monks. 
But  there  isone  thing  thai  pat  llamenls.  del- 
egates of  the  people,  and  modern  spokes- 
men and  guardians  of  the  oppressed  could 
learn  from  the  Church,  and  that  is.  not 
only  to  think  in  solidarity  with  the  misery 
of  which  they  are  the  de'fenders,  but  to  let 
their  speech  and  st)-le  be  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  their  clients.    The  need 


for  this  Pope  Leo  has  grasped  b 
feclly,  and  herein,  no  doubi,  lies  much  of  I 
the  secret  o£  his  success.  In  studying  the 
writings  of  the  pope  —  his  prose  writings, 
of  course,  I  mean,  for  his  poems  are  rather 
penned  for  himself  than  for  the  world  — 
we  cannot  fail  lo  be  struck  by  the  termi- 
nology employed,  andils  exact  and  careful 
adaptation  to  the  audience  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  personality  and  tendency 
of  the  pope  would  cause  him  to  be  rather 
practical  than  formal,  rather  arid  than 
flowery;  nevertheless,  when  he  speaks  to 
his  flocks  it  is  clear  that  he  makes  an 
effort,  and  a  successful  one,  to  conquer  this 
predilection  towards  a.  quiet  and  chaste 
style,  and  decks  out  his  thoughts  in  the 
florid  and  insinuating  language  of  the 
Church.  He  speaks  to  his  believers  as  a 
father  who  seeks  out  his  children,  and  tries 
to  penetrate  to  their  heart  by  using  the 
language  that  is  most  familiar  to  them.  In 
this  astuteness,  this  calculation  If  we  like, 
lies  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  success  per- 
sonally achieved  by  its  head.  Indeed 
Pecci  s  power  of  wielding  his  pen  has  had 
much  to  do  with  his  worldly  success. 

It  had  been  generally  anticipated  that 
Cardinal  Pecci  would  be  Pius  IX. 's  suc- 
cessor; he  had  ruled  hisPerugian  diocese 
with  so  vigorous  a  hand ;  he  had  not  only 
conscientiously  fulfilled  his  calling  as 
priest,  but  had  also  been  active  as  teacher 
and  benefaclorin  the  community  intrusted 
to  him.  These  qualities  could  not  fail  to 
tell  in  a  papal  capacity.  Uut,  besides  this, 
it  was  hoped  that  he  would  couch  in  chaste 
and  classical  style  his  encyclical  ad- 
dresses, which  under  Pius  IX.  had  been 
conceived  with  Injurious  asperity,  and  in 
a  tone  far  from  statesmanlike.  It  was 
hoped,  100,  that  his  masterly  language 
would  not  come  as  a  battle-cry,  but  descend 
from  St.  Peter's  chair  as  from  a  supreme 
and  dignified  judgment  seat.  That  Leo 
Xlll.'s  Latin  style  Is  masterly  even  the 
most  perfect  humanists  of  Italy  confess, 
who  are  repelled  and  shocked  at  the  Latin 
written  by  northern  philologists.  The 
.style  of  the  latter  is  condemned  as  more 
than  dubious,  in  no  wise  resembling  the 
Latin  of  the  ancient  Romans.  If  Leo 
XIIl.  indites  his  medixval  thoughts  in  a 
Latin  style  which  is  not  that  of  the  golden 
age,  neither  is  It  the  Latin  of  the  scholars ; 
it  is  rather  the  Latin  of  the  Renaissance. 
Imagine  a  disciple  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  is  clothing  his  meditations  in  the 
speech  of  the  classical  world,  which  has 
risen  again,  and  the  poet  and  writer  Leo 
XIII.  stands  before  us.    This  LeoXIII. 
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however,  has  nothing  in  common  with  Leo  mitted  private  inclinations,  joys,  and  pleas- 

X.     The  present  pope  wears  nothing  but  ures,  he  drew  consolation  from  a  living, 

the  Latin  dress  of  the  Renaissance  ;  he  is  grateful  remembrance  of  his  parental  roof, 

separated  from  its  spirit  by  a  world  of  At  that  solemn    moment  of  emotion   in 

differences.   The  distance  from  Leo  XIII.  which  a  thousand  thoughts  pressed  hard 

to  Leo  X.  is  as  long  as  that  from  1300  to  upon  each  other,  and  the  bells  of  the  £ter- 

1500.  nal  City  which  had  formerly  called  him  to 

Even  opponents  cannot  fail  to  be  im-  the  worship  of  the  supernatural  being,  now 

pressed  by  the  proud  tone  that  emanates  proclaimed  his   own  name  in  melodious 

from  Pecci's  Perugian  episcopal  letters  —  harmony  urbiet  orbi^  he  took  mental  flight 

letters  that  have  been  recently  issued  in  to    Carpineto    in    order    to    collect    his 

book  form.     In  order  to  appreciate  them  thoughts.     He  trembled,  as  all  deep  na- 

fully  they  should  be  compared  with  the  tures  will,  before  the  mighty  word  of  Fate, 

encyclicals  of  Pius  IX.    The  latter  beats  which  had  made  his  little  ego  the  symbol 

about  him  wildly  in  his  rage  against  his  of  belief  for  many  millions  of   mortals, 

adversaries  like  an  impotent  old  man,  and  and  he  found  his  personality  again  in  that 

uses  language  far  from  dignified;  the  for-  tender  writing  to  his  brothers.     In  one  of 

mer  stands  forth  in  stately  calm,  singing  his  poems  he  sings  the  happiness  of  that 

with  unwavering  decision  in  ringing  tones :  home. 

'*  Gloria  patri  filio  et  spiritu  sancto  in  ssec-  All  through  his  life  Leo  XIII.  kept  up 

ula    seculorum."    In   Pecci's  encyclicals  good    relations   with  his  familv,  and  has 

his  language  is  not  always  so  just  and  free  always    remembered    his    birtnplace,   on 

from  asperity.    There  are  a  few,  like  those  which  he  has  already  spent  several  mil- 

against  the  Protestants,  that  would  seem  lions   of    francs.     He    has   restored    old 

to  have  been  penned  in  the  spirit  of  Pius  churches  and  erected  new  ones  ;  he  has 

IX. ;  still,  even  in  these  it  is  alwavs  evi-  built  a  school  in  which  pious  sisters  edu- 

dent  that  Leo  is  deeply  sincere,  fully  pen-  cate  the  village  children,  and  a  hospital 

etrated  by  a  belief  in  the  eternal  character  in  which  pious  brethren  tend  the  sick. 

of  the  papacy,  and  not  inclined  to  abate  They  were  a  devout  family  these  Pecci, 

one   tittle  of  the    historic  rights  of  the  centred  in  a  quiet  domestic  life,  having 

Church  to  the  Italian  government.  little  contact  with  the  outer  world.    The 

A  room  in  the  house  at  Carpineto,  the  boy's  early  impressions  were  confined  to 
smoke-blackened  little  town  among  the  the  family  circle,  the  world  of  mountains 
Volscian  hills  where  the  pope  was  born,  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  peace  of  dog- 
is  shown  as  that  where  slept  the  cardinal  mas  that  pervaded  the  establishment.  At 
on  the  rare  visits  he  made  to  his  family  Carpineto,  nature  does  not  reveal  herself 
from  Perugia.  Upon  the  wall  hangs  in  Italian  wealth  and  Italian  glory  of  color, 
framed  an  autograph  letter  in  which  for  The  boy's  visual  horizon  was  circum- 
the  first  time  is  written  the  historical  name  scribed  by  rugged  hills,  whose  slopes  are 
of  the  pope.  It  runs  thus  : —  clothed  with  olive-gardens,  while  chest- 
nuts and  beeches  overspread  the  upper 

Dear  Brothers,  — Ijgive  you  news  that  portion.     In  the  shadow  of  these  woods 

the  Holy  College  of  Cardinals  has  this  morn-  the  future  pope  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 

mg  raised  my  unworthiness  to  St.  Peter's  See.  ,       g  \     ^      .          ^  ^^          , 

This  IS  the  first  letter  I  write.     It  is  directed  uT-ni     j      xx               ^      «*    tij»- .    ^«ii;^ 

to  my  relatives,  for  whom  I  beg  all  happiness  childhood.     No    orange    or   lemon   trees 

from  heaven,  and  to  whom  Ilovingly  send  my  thrive  here  — in  this  high  spot  winter  is 

episcopal  blessing.     Pray  much  for  me  to  the  "gJd  ;  hence  the  nature  which  surrounded 

Ix)rd.                                          Leo  XIII.  Leo's  infancy  was  stern  rather  than  ten- 
der, and  the  nature  of  his  parents  resem- 

The  newly  elected  pope  wrote  this  let-  bled  that  of  the  mountains.  Their  portraits 

ter  with  trembling  hand  to  his  family  at  show  lineaments  full  of  serious  gravity; 

Carpineto.    At  the  moment  in  which  he  that  of  the  mother  especially,  though  not 

had  climbed  the  highest  peak  of  earthly  indicative  of  special  intelligence  or  spir- 

ambition,  he  felt  drawn  to  remember  the  itual  gifts,  reveals  solid  ability  and  strong 

benefits  which  the   intimate  relations  he  religious  sense. 

had  ever  maintained  with  his  home  had  In   this  gloomy  hamlet,  nestling  amid 

shed    over    his    earnest,    strenuous  life,  these  sombre  mountains,  the  house,  or 

When,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the  castle  as  it  is  ostentatiously  called,  of  the 

last  pope  who  had  held  temporal  power,  Pecci   family  is  the    most    considerable 

he  faced  a  future  full  of  anxiety  and  un-  building;  and  just  as  it  towers  above  the 

certainty,    aware    that    he    now    forever  wretched  houses  of  Carpineto,  so  tower 

ceased  to  be  a  person  to  whom  are  per-  above  its  inmates  the  Pecci  family,  hered- 
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itary  lords  there  for  centuries,  and  distin- 
guished from  among  the  other  inhabitants 
by  their  wealth.  A  certain  traditional 
Catholic  piety  seems  to  have  descended 
together  with  this  wealth  from  father  to 
son.  Among  such  surroundings,  such 
traditions,  the  young  Gioacchino,  for  that 
was  his  pre-pontifical  name,  passed  bis 
earliest  tender  years,  —  those  vears  in 
which  impressions  are  so  readily  taken, 
and  so  easily  become  indelible.  They 
were  a  numerous  family  circle  in  those 
days,  consisting  of  four  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  One  brother,  Giuseppe,  dedicated 
himself  also  to  the  spiritual  career,  and  it 
was  his  brother  the  pope  who  was  later  to 
invest  him  with  the  purple. 

In  the  house  at  Carpineto  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  room  in  which  Anna  Prosperi 
Pecci  of  Cori  brought  into  the  world  the 
cardinal  in  1807,  and  the  present  pope  in 
1810.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  written  in 
distichs  adorn  the  walls  of  the  room.  One 
lauds  the  "  pope  crowned  with  the  triple 
diadem,  who  was  glorious  on  earth  as  the 
thirteenth  Leo ;"  the  other  the  man  "  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  has  won  the  eternal 
honor  of  being  among  the  purple  clad, 
and  who  shines  more  for  his  wisdom  than 
for  his  purple." 

The  boy  Gioacchino  gave  early  signs 
of  wishing  to  serve  as  a  servant  of  God. 
He  often  stole  from  his  home  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  loved  ones,  and,  Bible  in 
hand,  would  wend  his  way  into  the  open 
country  to  read  the  Scriptures.  A  chest- 
nut-tree is  still  pointed  out  near  Carpineto 
which  stands  before  the  casino  belonging 
to  the  Pecci  family,  in  whose  shadow  the 
boy,  studious  of  high  things,  used  to  lie 
and  read.  From  his  home  and  from  Car- 
pineto, shut  in  by  its  mountains,  he  first 
imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  orderly  and  self- 
controlled  existence. 

Happy  is  he  whose  childhood  is  passed 
without  superfluity  and  without  want,  per- 
meated bv  an  ideal!  Happy  is  he  the 
horizon  of  whose  thoughts  and  life  in  his 
first  youth  is  narrow !  Gioacchino  drew 
in  an  atmosphere  limited  perhaps  in  ideas, 
but  full  of  earnestness ;  and  a  boy  who 
rises  with  God  and  the  saints  upon  his 
lips,  and  retires  to  rest  again  with  the  same 
inspirations,  will,  if  his  mind  unfolds  at 
all,  develop  a  heartfelt  zeal  which  will  en- 
able him  to  tread  the  paths  of  a  dogmatic 
religion  in  such  wise  that  it  takes  shape 
and  form  in  his  spirit,  and  become  to  him 
the  personal,  almightv,  omniscient,  perfect 
sum  of  things.  A  boy  is  not  lost  who 
prays  before  the  altar;  who  holds  solemn 
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intercourse  on  holy  days  with  the  inbab* 
itants  of  another  world,  unknown  to  biro, 
but  decked  in  bis  mental  vision  with  the 
mystic  crowns  endowed  them  by  the  fancy 
of  a  religious  brotherhood ;  who  listens 
to  songs  telling  of  resurrection  and  of  par- 
don ;  who  plucks  in  joyful  hope  from  the 
grave  of  his  loved  ones  the  flowers  of  the 
second,  better  life  men  dream  of. 

When  a  boy  of  eight,  Gioacchino  left 
his  native  town  of  Carpineto  to  go  to 
Viterbo,  in  company  with  bis  brother 
Giuseppe. 

Altrix  te  paerum  Vetulonia  sasdpit  ulnis, 
Atque  in  Loyolaea  excolit  aede  pium. 

So  he  sings  of  Viterbo,  —  "  Loyolaea 
aedes  "  being  the  Jesuit  college  which  he 
and  bis  brother  entered  on  reaching  the 
city  after  a  five  days'  journey.  In  this 
seminary  Gioacchino  gained  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  write  in  such  masterly 
style.  This  change  of  abode  was  of  im- 
mense importance  to  his  intellectual  de- 
velopment ;  from  the  prosaic  borough  of 
Carpineto  he  had  suddenly  stepped  into  a 
world  full  of  historical  remembrances. 
Here  at  Viterbo  he  was  enveloped  by  the 
breath  of  past  ages  of  popes ;  here  be 
could  wander  in  the  tragic  footsteps  of 
popes  who  had  come  thither  as  fugitives 
from  glittering  Rome,  fleeing  from  the 
misery  which  is  so  often  combined  with 
power.  Here  he  could  stand  by  the  grave 
of  many  a  pontifiE,  and  that  holy  awe  would 
fall  upon  him  which  men  feel  when  they 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  mon- 
uments of  history.  For  six  years  the  lad 
remained  at  Viterbo,  pursuing  a  careful 
routine  of  studies. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  be  became  a 
scholar  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Rome. 
Leo  XII.  had  mounted  St.  Peter's  chair  a 
year  before.  The  personality  of  this  pope, 
whom  the  youth  would  see  from  time  to 
time,  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  took  him  as  a  model  of  his 
own  life,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  youth- 
ful admiration  for  this  pontiff,  he  assumed 
his  name  when  he  himself  was  called  upon 
to  bear  the  tiara. 

His  sojourn  in  Rome  is  described  in 
the  following  terms  :  — 

Mutia  dein  Romae  tenuere  palatia ;  Romse 
Florentem  studiis  docta  palaestra  tenet ; 

Tempore  quo,  meminisse  iuvat,  Manera,  Pa- 

trumque 
Ingenio  et  fama  nobilis  ilia  cohors 

Mentem  alit,  et  pure  latices  de  fonte  redudens 
Te  Sophiae  atque  Dei  scita  verenda  docet. 


e  voluiuis 

In  Ihe  year  1825  it  fell  to  Feed's  lot  to 
hold  a  Latio  discourse  in  the  great  hall  at 
the  Roman  college  —  a  discourse  in  which 
he  compared  Christian  and  heathen  Rome. 
Sncb  comparisons  have  ever  since  been  a 
favorite  style  oC  literature  with  Leo.  He 
makes  them  constantly  in  the  pastoral 
letters  which  he  wrote  as  bishop,  and  they 
reappear  in  bis  papal  encyclicals.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  truly  maintained  that  he 
is  quite  just  to  the  pagan  genius.  As  a 
student,  Gioacchino  occupied  hiniself 
seaiousty  not  only  with  theology  and  the 
dogmatic  branches  of  study,  but  also  made 

fre at  progress  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
n  the  "Collegium  Romanum,"  that  late 
citadel  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  which  now, 
as  the  seat  of  a  modern  education^  es- 
tablishment, has  i>ecome  the  abode  of 
free-thought,  he  forged  his  first  aggressive 
arms,  the  arms  which  be  afterwards  used 
so  ably  in  the  wars  he  waged  as  bishop 
and  pope.  As  a  youth  of  nineteen  be 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  physics. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  having  tried  a 
weak  constitution  by  overwork,  he  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  feared  for  his  life.  In 
his  need  he  bewailed  his  illness  in  Latin 
distichs:  — 


Langnentem  stomachum ;     depresso   lunUne 

ocelli 
Caligant;  ictum  szpe  dolore  caput. 


lam  mades  vultu  apporet,  iam  pectus  anhelum 

est; 
Deficis  en  toto  corpore  languidulus. 
But  his  sufferings  did  not  cause  him  to 
despair.  To  this  youth  of  twenty  there 
was  familiar  another  home  more  enduring 
than  that  of  earth,  00  which  man  rests  but 
for  awhile  on  his  pilgrimage.  He  longed 
after  so  brief  a  voyage  to  steer  his  boat 
happily  into  this  everlasting  haven. 

Non  treinda  franear  formidine :  mortei 
Dam  properat,  fartis,  Isetus  et  opperiar. 
Non  mc  labentis  pertentani  gaudia  vitx, 
^turnia  inbiins  nil  peritura  moror. 
AtiineenB  patriam,  felix  erli  advena,  feliz 
Si  valet  ad  portum  ducere  nauta  ratem. 
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But  he  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  held  a  public  dis- 
putation, which  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
led  his  teachers  to  prophesy  great  things 
for  his  future. 
The  pope's  personal  appearance  is  what 
:  should  suppose  from  his  poems.  The 
riter  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  when  he  was  praying  for 
the  soul  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain.  After 
the  mass  the  pope  turned  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  gave  his  papal  benediction.  I 
kept  my  eyes  fastened  OD  the  high  priest. 
A  cool  diplomat,  a  rigid  monk,  a  mediaval 
thinker  stood  before  me,  and  blessed  the 
nbly.  The  voice  with  which  he  spoke 
the  benediction  was  like  himself,  firm,  se- 
ere,  hard.  Was  this  really  the  benedic- 
on  of  a  gentle-hearted  priest  i  It  raog  in 
ly  ears  like  "  Dies  irie,  Dies  irs."  What 
duet  there  was  in  that  chapel  I  the  voice 
of  the  Last  Judgment  which  spoke  to  us 
in  tones  of  rich  color  from  above,  and  the 
blessing  of  that  monkish  diplomat  who 
wears  the  tiara.  Was  he  speaking  to  us 
ordinary  men  ?  Was  he  not  rather  bless- 
ing those  gaily  dressed  diplomatists  and 
black  and  brown  cowled  friars  i  No  pas- 
lle  Italian  stood  before  me,  but  the 
T  of  the  poems  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  reveals  himself. 

SiGUUKO  MUNZ. 


I. 
Dear  Thornton,  —  Here  I  am,  aiid  I 
ce  it.  It  is  an  ideal  retreat,  and  you  may 
rite  me  down  an  ass  for  having  never 
accepted  an  invitation  from  my  elderly 
relative  before.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
long,  low,  rose-covered  house  with  a 
thatched  roof  on  which  patches  of  vivid 
yellow  stonecrop  fiourish,  and  this  literally 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood  I  Behind  the 
house  there  is  a  steep  bank  covered  with 
a  delicious  tangle  of  flowers  and  ferns  ris- 
ing straight  up,  and  crowned  with  a  row  of 
feathery  larches.  In  front,  except  for  a 
little  clearing  round  the  house,  you  step 
out  of  the  porch  into  the  woods.  Glori- 
ous I  just  what  I  wanted  —  quiet,  sunshine, 
cool,  green  depths  of  forest,  and  exquisite 
bits  for  sketching,  when  I'm  not  far  too 
lazy  to  work  at  all.  Then  the  old  man 
is  delightful  — scholarly,  with  the  most 
courllv  manners,  and  entirely  satisfactory 
to  look  at.  There  is  a  daughter.  I  may 
as  well  forestall  your  sarcasm  by  slating 


the 


frankly  that  I 

ered   from*"' 
laziness  (( 
which  this  ph 
to  make  such 
nard  has  evid 


»  interested  in  the  daugh- 
lily.  When  1  have  recov- 
litogelher  unusual  tit  of 
it  artistic  irance)  ioto 
has  thrown  me,  I'm  going 
kelch  of  her.  Old  May- 
Iv  some  idea  of  the  eter- 


'.  that  she 


}uld  e 


iogs.     I'd 

be  prelly  in  London;  but  "under  ihe 
greenwood  tree  "  she  is  adorable.  She 
makes  you  think  of  wood-spiriis,  elves, 
dryads  —  everything  that  ia  not  quite  hu- 
man and  yet  leasingly  beautiful,  and  after 
Dame  Nature's  own  heart,  I've  been 
reading  "Transformation  "on  the  strength 
of  these  fancies.  I'm  being  gradually  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  lime- 
trees  overhead  (you  conduct  your  corre- 
spondence as  everything  else  out  of  doors 
Id  this  Arcadia),  and  somewhere  near  there 
is  a  brook  singing  in  its  sleep  to  increase 
my  drowsiness  ;  so,  if  it  pleases  you,  put 
down  my  rhapsodies  auent  this  forest 
maiden  to  such  sluS  as  dreams  are  made 
of.  Why  not  come  and  see  her  yourself, 
and  become  Incoherent  also  ?  By  the  way, 
I'm  not  in  love  with  her  except  in  the 
strictly  professional  sense.  Mortals  don't 
fall  in  love  with  wood-nymphs,  without  dis- 
astrous results;  and  even  for  the'  joy  of 
acting  the  gallant  knight  in  a  mediaeval 
romance  I  couldn't  put  up  with  the  Neme- 
sis which  invariably  pursues  those  rash 
gentlemen.  I  don't  know  how  old  she  is, 
and  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  inquire. 
Why  should  I  not  continue  to  half  imagine 
her.  immortal,  and  always  young?  Seri- 
ously, old  fellow  (the  thought  has  just 
struck  me),  why  don'i  you  come  down  here 
for  a  week  ?  You've  never  been  to  Wales, 
I  think;  lovelier  country  you  wouldn't  gel 
anywhere  than  round  the  village  of  Llwyn- 
y-bryn,  which,  though  it  has  the  decency 
not  lo  intrude  on  the  sylvanness  of  things, 
is  really  close  at  hand,  and  boasts  of  a 
very  tolerable  inn.  1  believe  this  would 
suit  you.  You  would  get  on  with  the  old 
man,  he's  devoted  to  his  books ;  you  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  mingled 


ciety, , 


would  see  the  daughter!  The  fates, 
the  shape  of  her  godfathers  and  godmoth- 
ers at  her  baptism,  were  propitious,  —  her 
name  is  Sylvia. 

Yours,  my  dear  Thornton, 

Hal  Merivale, 

As  a  result  of  this  letter  Merivale  had 
received  a  telegram  from  Thornton  about 
a  week  afterwards  asking   him  to  take 


imeeveniii^H 

waiting  tor  ^^1 


loms  at  the  inn,  and  on  the  same  f\ 
:  was  at  the  village  s 
e  l^ndoD  train. 

Cad  Thornton  was  a  man  of  whom  Mer- 

ale  probably  knew  very  little,  though  he 

would  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn  if 

ju  had  suggested  it  to  him.     They  had 

;eii  at  Oxford  together,  and  had  lived 

aiie  near  one  another   for   llie  last  two 

;ars  in  Paris.     They  knew  many  of  each 

:her's  friends  in  town.     After  all  this  if 

he  didn't  know  old  Thornton  pretty  well, 

jght  to  ;  "A  very  good  fellow  Thorn- 

iTiough    rather    heavy,   you    know." 

Merivale  was   a   painter,     Cleverish   cer- 

inly,   if   not  decidedly   clever,    was   his 

general  reputation.    As  for  Thornton,  he 

as    chiefly  remarkable,  among  the   men 

ho  knew  him  only  slightly,  for  working 

s  hard  at  his  profession  of  journalism  as 

if  be  had  not  a  penny  to  bless  himself  J 

with,  though  it  was  well  known    that  be  I 

had  independent  means.     In  this  respect,   I 

Ever,  the  two  men  were  alike,  for  Hal   " 

had  money. 

h'e  train  came  leisurely  up  10  the  plat- 
form in  its  own  good  time,  and  Merivale 
*ent  with  eager  greetings  to  shake  hands 
viih  the  one  passenger  who  got  out  at  the 
liile  station,  a  man  some  few  j'ears  older 
than  himself,  tall,  dark-eyed,  and  rather 
grave  at  first  sight.  He  met  Merivale 
''  a  quiet  though  slightly  quizzical 
;,  Thai  the  latter  would  be  overjoyed 
e  him  he  quite  expected.  Merivale 
always  overjoyed  to  see  every  one  ; 
was  one  of  his  many  charms,  his  ad- 
rs  declared,  his  unbounded  faculty  for 
jsuess.  His  delight  when  a  friend 
who  had  been  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
less  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  was 
idem  and  unfeigned ;  so  it  was  when  he 
himself  made  a  good  bag  at  shooting  next 

"  Delighted  lo  see  you.  my  dear  fellow," 
le  repeated,  as  he  sprang  into  the  little 
ight  carl  beside  Thornton;  "especially 
s  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come.  We'll 
just  drive  round  to  the  Rosetree  first,  and 
then  I'm  to  bring  you  along  to  dinner  — 
thai  is  Mr.  Maynard  hopes  you  will  honor 

'•  Well,  1  had  promised  to  go  lo 
married  sister's  in  town,  but  she  put 
oS  at  the  last  moment ;  and  Paris  i 
insufferably  hot  that  your  descrlplio; 
the  Hermitage  sounded  cooling," 
plained  Carl,  as  ihey  drove  oS. 


They  sent  the  cart  on  from  the  Ros 

tree,  that  they  might  walk  through  T 
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woods  to  the  house,  and  when  at  length 
they  came  in  sight  of  it,  Thornton  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  HaPs  praise. 
Long  acquaintance  with  Merivale^s  faculty 
for  exaggeration  had  prepared  him  to  feel 
DO  disappointment  if  his  host  should  fall 
short  of  the  promised  personal  attractions, 
and  he  had  reason  to  commend  the  justice 
of  his  friend's  description,  when  a  tall, 
handsome  old  man  came  forward  to  greet 
them  in  the  gentlest  and  most  courtly 
fashion. 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  long,  low  wain- 
scoted room,  and  Carl  noticed  the  long- 
stemmed  delicate  glasses  and  the  quaint 
dinner-service,  the  bowls  of  flowers  on  the 
table,  and  the  monthly  roses  pushing  their 
pink  faces  in  at  the  latticed  windows,  with 
satisfaction  and  approval.  Hal  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  He  told  good  stories  — 
not  such  good  ones,  to  be  sure,  as  Carl 
had  heard  him  relate  in  slightly  difiEerent 
circumstances,  but  stories  suited  to  the 
taste  and  understanding  of  a  scholarly  old 
gentleman  whose  wine  was  excellent.  He 
talked  rapturously  of  Thornton's  achieve- 
ments as  a  writer,  and  at  the  name  he  was 
making  in  the  literary  world,  whereat  Carl 
smiled  and  said  nothing,  though  Mr.  May- 
nard  was  evidently  much  interested  ;  and 
be  spoke  modestly,  as  becomes  a  young 
man,  of  his  own  pictures,  and  was  com- 
mended for  both  pictures  and  modesty  by 
his  host. 

Carl  had  noticed  that  the  table  was  laid 
for  four,  and  he  had  also  observed  that  Hal 
often  glanced  at  the  empty  place,  and  then 
at  the  door. 

*'  Isn*t  Miss  Sylvia  coming?  "  he  asked 
presently  in  a  slight  pause  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Maynard  smiled.  "  Times  and  sea- 
sons were  not  made  for  Sylvia,"  he  re- 
plied;  "dinner-times especially.  I  expect 
she  took  her  lunch  in  the  woods." 

It  was  some  time  afterwards,  when  they 
had  left  the  table  and  were  sitting  in  the 
vioe-shaded  porch,  that  Carl  first  saw  Syl- 
via* Mr.  Maynard,  finding  a  ready  listener 
in  Thornton,  was  now  fairly  launched  on 
the  subject  of  rare  books,  and  had  gone 
into  the  library  to  get  a  special  one  for 
Carl's  admiration.  Just  in  front  of  the 
bouse  was  an  open  glade,  from  which  va- 
rious winding  paths  led  into  the  heart  of 
the  wood,  and  at  the  point  where  one  of 
these  paths  broadened  out  into  the  open 
space  a  group  of  little  children  came  into 
sight.  In  their  midst  was  Sylvia.  Two 
little  girls  held  her  hands  —  one  clung  to 
her  dress  and  trotted  along  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  two  who  had  secured  the 


best  places  were  walking  on  her  feet  with 
beautiful  unconcern.  One  little  maiden 
in  a  pink  pinafore  stepped  slowly  back- 
wards in  front  of  the  party,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her.  All  their  faces  were 
upturned,  for  Sylvia  was  telling  them 
something,  and  so  completely  were  they 
all  absorbed  that  the  two  men  could  watch* 
unobserved,  as  the  procession  came  slowly 
across  the  sylvan  stage.  Excitement  and 
suspense  were  to  be  read  in  the  round  eyes 
and  parted  lips  of  the  children  as  Sylvia 
talked.  She  spoke  rapidly  and  in  an  un- 
dertone, so  that  what  she  said  was  indis- 
tinguishable; but  in  her  quick  smiles  and 
glances  as  she  turned  first  to  one  child, 
then  to  another,  and  in  the  way  she  some- 
times dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper, 
there  was  a  wonderful  suggestion  of  mys- 
tery. Almost  in  front  of  the  porch  she 
suddenly  stopped  and  pointed  up  into  the 
darkness  of  the  pine-tree  branches  under 
which  they  happened  to  be  standing.  In- 
stantly all  eyes  were  upturned,  and  by 
reason  of  the  screen  of  vine  leaves  Thorn- 
ton had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
girl  critically.  Something  about  her,  even 
at  the  first  hasty  glance,  had  aroused  his 
interest  and  curiosity,  and  justified  Hal's 
rather  mystifying  mention  of  her.  He 
saw  a  very  young  girl,  certainly  not  much 
over  seventeen.  She  was  tall  and  upright, 
with  the  kind  of  figure  a  painter  might 
choose  for  his  picture  of  "  Queen  and 
Huntress."  Her  face  —  as  Thornton 
looked  at  it,  it  struck  him  how  difficult 
her  face  would  be  to  describe.  Its  chief 
beauty  lay  in  the  coloring  and  expression, 
though  a  half  doubt  arose  in  his  mind 
whether  this  last  was  a  beauty,  though  of 
its  attractive  power  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Her  skin  was  burnt  to  quite  a 
reddish  brown,  through  which  the  rich 
color  seemed  to  glow  in  her  cheeks, 
rounded  like  a  young  child's.  Her  mouth 
was  beautiful,  rather  large,  but  arched  to 
a  perfect  cupid's  bow,  the  full  red  lips  a 
little  parted  with  a  slight  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners, like  the  lips  of  a  pretty  baby.  Her 
eyes  were  unusually  large,  and  were  brown, 
but  the  clearest  brown,  the  color  of  moun- 
tain streams  after  rain  when  the  sunlight 
slants  upon  the  water.  She  wore  her  hair 
loose,  falling  all  about  her  face  ;  and  the 
hair  too  was  brown,  a  living,  sunny  brown, 
holding  the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  ten- 
dril-like curls  that  fell  across  her  forehead 
and  touched  her  cheeks. 

Thornton's  first  thought  was  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  distractingly  pretty 
child  ;  and  then  he  looked  again,  and  was 
provoked  because  he  could  not  tell  what 


nething  about  her 
strange,  that  made  even  the 
beauty  unsatisfactory.    Vague 


s  of 


of  the 


I 
I 


woods,    almoii    human,    began 

through  his   mind.     Was   it   anything   in 

her  expression,  or  her  eyes,  or But 

■suddenly  Sylvia  ceased  talking  and  looked 
towards  the  porch.  For  a  moment  she 
paused  irresolutely,  and  Thornton  felt  in 
an  undefined  sort  of  fashion  that  i(  some 
bright-eyed  woodland  creature,  after  one 
slanted  gaze  at  mortal  men,  had  darted  oil 
into  the  forest  leaving  the  place  where  the 
girl  had  stood  empty,  it  would  hardly  have 
seemed  unnatural.  For  a  second  she 
looked  at  the  two  men,  then  suddenly 
turned  and  fled  into  the  house  by  another 
door,  leaving  the  children  staring  blankly 
in  the  direction  in  which  she   had  van- 

"  Isn't  she  perfect?"  asked  Merivale 
excitedly.  He  seemed  in  no  way  sur- 
prised at  her  flight.  "Upon  niy  soul,  I 
believe  she  tells  those  children  more 
things  than  we  dream  of,  etc."  He  called 
oae  of  the  little  ones  to  him.  "They  are 
village  children,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  as 
the  child,  templed  by  a  coin  he  held  up, 
came  shyly  nearer  with  one  finger  in  her 
mouth,  while  the  rest  looked  on  at  a  safe 
distance. 

"  Does  Miss  Sylvia  tell  you  pretty  sto- 
ries ?  "  he  asked,  as  the  little  girl  took  the 
penny  without  removing  her  eyes  from  his 

She  nodded  and  smiled. 

"What  does  she  tell  you  about?"  was 
the  next  question. 

The  child  gave  a  quick  look  round 
towards  the  wood,  then  glanced  up  into 
ihe  trees,  and  smiled  again,  but  said  noth- 
ing. Hal  now  began  to  go  as  thoroughly 
into  the  matter  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended upon  finding 
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xings    ; 


treaties  she  merely  pursed  up  her  lips, 
looked  mysterious  and  important,  but  re- 
fused lo  reply. 

"Why  not  ask  Miss  Sylvia  herself," 
said  Thornton  at  last  quietly,  "ifyou  are 
so  keen  about  it?" 

Merivale  flushed,  but  his  reply  was  cut 
short  by  Mr.  Maynard's  appearance,  book 

"  Here  it  is,  after  a  long  hunt,"  be  said, 
smoothing  the  cover  lovingly  before  he 
opened  il. 

Alter  a  few  moments  Hal  rose,  and 
walked  away,  whistling  softly,  and  pres- 
ently Cart  saw  him  sitting  in  the  library 
window-seat,  and  Sylvia  was  beside  him. 
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sndCarl  had  yielded. 
1,  there  was  a  great 


Carl  quickly  fell  under  the  spell  of  thia 
e  in  the  woods.  The  experience  was 
altogether  novel  and  had  a  peculiar  charm 
for  him.  Mr.  Maynard  had  persuaded 
him  to  give  up  his  rooms  at  the  inn,  and 
take  up  his  quarters  at  the  cottage  for  a 
time.  "There  is  plenty  of  room,  and  I 
shall  like  to  have  y 
raislakable  sincerity 
He  liked  the  old  m; 

charm  about  his  courtly  manners  and  hi 
gentleness,  a  gentleness  which  was  espe- 
dally  noticeable  in  his  manner  to  his 
daughter. 

The  mornings  were  usually  spent  by 
Thornton  in  the  library,  for  he  had  agood 
deal  of  work  on  hand  just  then,  and  he 
liked  the  cool,  shady  room  with  the  lat- 
ticed windows  wide  open  to  the  rustling 
;.  Often  Mr.  Maynard  shared  the 
I  with  him,  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two 
time  in  the  low  window-seat,  his  white 
head  bent  over  a  book. 

le  morning,  as  he  was  sitting  thus, 
Sylvia  ran  past.  Her  father  called  to  her 
indshe  stopped  with  a  frown  of  childish 
mpatience,  and  slowly  retraced  her  steps. 
"Sylvia,  are  you  off  into  the  woods 
again  ? "  lie  asked  gently.  "  You  run 
about  too  much  by  yourself,  ray  child.  I 
don't  quite  like  it." 

"Mr.   Merivale's  going  with  me,"  she 

phed  sulkily,   her   whole    face    ehang- 

g   in   a    moment   to   a  perfect   thunder 

cloud.    "  I  thought  you  wanted  my  picture 

painted " 

"Ves,  yes,  my  darling,"  answered  her 
father  hastily.  "  If  Mr.  Merivale  is  going 
with  you  that  is  a  different  matter.  1 
didn't  know  he  was  sketching  you  out  of 

Considering    that    Mr.   Merivale    has 

been   out  with  her  every  day  this  week, 

t's    hope    it's    done,"   was    Thornton's 

ental  comment,  as  he  went  on  steadily 

"Take  plenty  of  lunch,  dear.  —  and  let 

e  see  my  child  look  happy  before  she 
goes,"  urged  Mr.  Maynard  tenderly. 

The  smile  which,  spreading  gradually 
over  Sylvia's  face,  dispersed  the  frowns 
was  the  prettiest  thing  to  see.  It  was  as 
though  you  had  watched  the  sun  emerge 
slowly  from  behind  a  dark  cloud  and  grad- 
ually flood  the  fields  with  light. 

"What  a  provokingly  lovable  baby  il 
is,"  thought  the  apparently  busy  writer,  as 
Sylvia  leant  in  at  the  window  and  patted 
her  father's  cheek,  giving  hia  long  hair 
little  twitches  every  now  and  then,  like  a 
mischievous  nut-brown  squirrel. 
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'*  You  know  what  you  promised  me  if  I 
sat  still  for  my  picture,"  —  she  was  begin- 
Diog  when  she  caught  sight  of  Thornton, 
and  an  indescribable  kind  of  blank  ex- 
pression came  creeping  up  into  her  face  a 
moment  before  so  arch  and  coaxing.  Carl 
had  noticed  the  look  before,  when  she  was 
startled  or  puzzled  over  anything.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  second  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  and  then  walked  slowly  away, 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
went. 

Mr.  Maynard  moved  uneasily,  glanced 
at  Thornton,  and  seemed  relieved  to  see 
that  his  head  was  still  bent  over  his  writ- 
ing. Then  he  crossed  the  room  to  the 
book-shelves,  took  down  a  book,  and  stood 
looking  at  it  for  a  long  time,  though  an 
interested  observer  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  would  have  seen  that  he  held  it 
upside  down. 

The  busy  scratching  of  Thornton's  pen 
was  the  only  sound.  As  he  paused  an 
instant  to  take  a  fresh  sheet  Mr.  Maynard 
suddenly  asked,'  his  face  still  turned  to 
the  bookcase,  "What  do  you  think  of 
Sylvia?" 

Carl  raised  his  head,  looked  to  where 
his  host  stood  with  his  back  towards  him 
taking  down  a  fresh  book,  and  replied,  "  I 
think  she  is  charming." 

Mr.  Maynard  fluttered  the  leaves  of  the 
volume  he  held  for  a  second,  then  replaced 
it  on  the  shelf,  and  turned  and  faced  him. 
"That  is  not  what  I  meant,  you  know," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  as  di£Eerent  as  possible 
from  his  usually  gentle  voice.  "  I  mean, 
do  you  notice  that  she  is,  —  different  from 
other  people  ?  " 

Carl  looked  at  the  old  man,  and  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  an  ambiguous  compli- 
ment which  the  words  had  suggested  as  a 
way  out  of  the  difliculty.  "  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied gravely.    **  I  have  noticed  it.'* 

Mr.  Maynard  sighed.  "If  her  mother 
had  lived,"  he  said  almost  inaudibly,  be- 
ginning to  pace  the   room  slowly,  "she 

would    have   known She    must   be 

eighteen  by  now,"  he  went  on  musingly. 
*'  She  runs  wild,  and  it  is  not  good  for  her, 
—  only  she  loves  it  so,"  he  added  pathet- 
ically. "Still,  it  is  time,  quite  time,  that 
she  had  woman's  society,"  he  went  on 
with  an  air  of  great  resoluteness.  "  If  I 
could  only  get  her  to  go  to  London, — 
my  cousin,  Mrs.  Rivers  has  often  asked 
her,  but  —  couldn't  you  persuade  her?" 
he  asked,  turning  hopefully  to  Carl. 

"  I  ? "  returned  Carl.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  no  good.  Wouldn't  Merivale 
be  better?"  he  suggested  after  a  pause. 

**  Would  Hal  persuade   any  one  to  do 
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anything,  do  you  think?"  inquired  Mr. 
Maynard  doubtfully. 

"  He  would  not  persuade  w^,"  said  Carl 
rather  dryly;  "but  then  I  am  not  a 
woman." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  —  how  to 
act,"  continued  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of 
perplexed  distress,  as  he  began  pacing  the 
room  again.  "  I  feel  as  though  I'm  neg- 
lecting my  duty  to  her  sadly,  and  yet,  God 
knows,  it  is  not  for  want  of  thinking.  But 
there  are  unusual  difficulties.  "I — she 
is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Thornton,"  he  broke  off 
hurriedly. 

"  I  know,"  said  Carl  sympatheticallv. 

Mr.  Maynard  stopped  in  his  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder.  "  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  my  wife,  and 

—  and  Sylvia,  if  it  will  not  be  boring  you," 
he  said.  "  I  have  known  you  a  very  short 
time,  yet  I  feel  you  will  understand." 

"  I  am  proud  to  have  your  confidence," 
answered  Carl  simply. 

"There  is  little  enough  to  tell  you  after 
all,"  he  said  after  a  long  silence.  "  Two 
years  from  the  time  I  tirst  saw  Marie  she 
was  in  her  grave.  Such  a  little  shy  thing 
she  was  when  I  first  knew  her  people  in 
London.  I  got  to  know  them  quite  by 
chance ;  they  were  well-meaning,  every- 
day folks,  the  sort  of  people  who  are  called 
*  religious ; '  and  as  a  consequence  poor 
Marie  had  lived  a  grey  life,  you  under- 
stand —  no  color,  no  life,  no  fun.  She  was 
crushed,  repressed,  and  naturally  she  was 
the  brightest,  gayest,  —  well,  1  married 
her,"  he  went  on  in  a  strained  voice, 
"  though  I  was  twice  her  age,  and,  thank 
God,  she  was  happy.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  the  color  came  into  her  cheeks,  and 
into  her  whole  life  too,  so  to  speak,  when 
she  left  home.     So  gay  she  was,  so  bright, 

—  Sylvia  has  her  laugh  and  her  bright 
eyes.  We  had  been  married  more  than  a 
year  when  I  brought  her  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  went  nearly  wild  with  joy. 
She  had  never  been  in  the  country  before, 
and  she  was  just  like  some  wild  caged 
thing  set  free.  Her  happiness  over  the 
flowers  and  the  birds  1  I  remember  one 
day  when  she  saw  a  squirrel  for  the  flrst 
time,  —  it  was  pretty  to  see  her  color  come 
with  delight."  He  took  off  his  spectacles, 
and  was  a  long  time  polishing  them  before 
he  went  on.  "  Sylvia  was  born  here,"  he 
said,  "  and  her  mother  died  two  days  after- 
wards. She  would  not  have  the  little  one 
called  Marie,  but  when  I  suggested  Sylvia 
she  smiled.  So  Sylvia  was  born  in  the 
woods  you  see,  and  she  has  the  love  of  the 
woods  in   her    blood.     I    often    wonder 
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We  have  spenl  every 
she  was  bora,  and  Id  the  winier  we  go  lo 
the  sea.  You  may  think  it  a  lonely  life 
for  the  child,  but  she  is  happy.  It  would 
break  my  heart  if  she  were  not  happy  1  " 
be  added  tremulously,  "and  that  is  why  I 
canaot  bear  to  force  her  lo  go  away.  She 
cannot  bear  towns,  —  but  she  must  go, — 
she  must  go,"  he  repeated  sadly. 

Carl  made  no  remark  for  some  time 
when  the  old  man  ceased.  Then  he  said, 
"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  ;  "  and  after  a 
little  hesitation,  "  If  ever  I  can  help  you 
—  I  know  it  isn't  likely,  but  if " 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,  ihank  you,"  said 
Mr.  Maynard,  bis  eyes  a  Utile  dim, 

IV, 

MerIvale  and  Sylvia  had  gone  to  the 
Torrent  Glen.  They  had  been  to  the 
Torrent  Glen  nearly  every  day  for  the  past 
week,  and  yet  Hal  was  as  enthusiastically 
delighted  with  the  spot  as  ever,  though  it 
was  ihe  scene  of  the  hardest  labor  he  had 
ever  bestowed  with  a  view  to  gaining  any 
girl's  fancy,  —  to  leave  heart  out  of  the 
(question.  Labor  not  altogether  thrown 
away,  though  there  remained  much  lo  be 
done.  Even  now,  it  was  a  matter  of  de- 
lighted self-congralulalion  with  him  when 
be  succeeded  in  keeping  the  girl  at  bis 
side  for  half  an  hour  at  a  lime  ;  and  when 
she  rushed  off,  as,  itespite  his  utmost  care 
sbe  still  would  do,  urged  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  impatience  or  mere  freakisbness, 
be  was  more  annoyed  llian  surprised.  But 
Hal's  was  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  game  merely  spurred  him  oo  lo 
fresh  efforts.  Should  a  man  so  accus- 
tomed to  cooduclicg  clever  flirtations  as 
he  be  foiled  by  a  country  chdd  like  this, 
above  all,  one  so  delightfully  unsophisti- 
cated and  ignorant?  ferish  the  Ignoble 
thought  1 

Such  3  beautiful  place  it  was  I  A  broad, 
deep  cleft  in  the  rocks  right  In  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  in  shape  like  a  horseshoe, 
along  whose  door  hurried  a  boulder-sirewo 
stream  fed  by  the  dashing  waterfall  which 
leapt  over  the  cliS  at  the  top  of  the  glen. 
A  winding,  mossy  path  overhung  the  river 
on  either  side,  cut  half  way  between  the 
straight  red  cHHs  above  and  the  grassy 
bank  below  sloping  steeply  to  the  water's 
edge.  Trees  and  underwood  hung  over 
the  water,  young  trees  clung  by  their  roots 
lo  the  red'browu  cliffs  and  flung  over  Ihem 
a  delicate  veil  of  green,  and  trees  looked 
down  from  the  wooded  heights  above  the 
glen,  their  leaves  quivering  against  the 
intense  blue  of  the  sky  on  this  glorious 


day.     Sylvia  sprang  lightly  from 

""  another,  till  she  reached 

e  foot  of  the  waterfall, 
where  the  river,  turning  a  little  aside,  made 
a  deep,  wide  pool. 

"  Come  and  see  bow  quiet  the  water  is 
here,"  she  called,  in  her  peculiarly  clear, 
fresh  voice.  Hal  was  setting  up  his  easel, 
but  he  left  it  at  once  to  obey.  Before  he 
could  reach  her  she  hatl  crossed  the 
stream  and  was  half-way  tip  the  opposite 
bank,  holding  with  one  hand  to  a  branch, 
leant  over  to  peer  into  a  bird's 
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looked,  —  he  bad  seen  her  smile  just  si 
the  children  she  talked  with. 

He  turned  away  with  an  impatient 
shrug. 

"  I  shall  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  till 
my  lady  chooses  to  come  down,  I  sup- 
pose," he  thought,  frowning  and  busying 
himself  once  more  with  bis  painting  appa- 
ratus.    But  Sylvia  was  beside  him. 

"Are  you  ready  (or  me?"  she  asked, 
seating  herself  in  the  required  attitude. 

"I  await  your  pleasure,  Miss  Sylv'    " 


I  bow  and  < 


After  a  moment  she  laughed  softly,  and 
then  pouted.  "Afiss  Sylvia"  she  mocked. 
"  Just  what  ray  old  nurse  s;iys." 

"Miss  Maynard,  —  I  ask  pardon,"  re- 
plied Hal  with  exaggerated  gravity,  look- 
ing at  her  furtively. 

Sylvia  frowned.  "That's  what  that 
grave  friend  oi  yours  cails  me,"  screwing 
up  her  face  Into  what  was  evidently  in- 
tended 10  be  a  representation  of  Thorn- 
ton's normal  enpressioo.  "  I  don't  like 
him.  I'm  afraid  ol  him," she  added,  pout- 
ing again. 

"Sylvia  I  then  exclaimed  Hal  radi- 
antly. -"Who  is  Sylvia,  what  is  she,  that 
all  our  swains  commend  her?'  "he  began 
to  sing,  painting  away  vigorously. 

"  Wbo  said  that?"  asked  Sylvia  curi* 

A  gentleman  named  William  Sbake-  I 
speare,  —  Sylvia."  | 

"  Is  he  alive  ?  "  she  asked.  Hal  looked 
up,  but  the  question  was  evidently  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  and  he  mentally  registered 
one  more  astonished   shock  adroitly  dis- 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "not  now;  but  he 
knew  ail  about^'OH  before  he  died." 

"How?  Why?"  inquired  Sylvia,  like 
an  eager  child. 

"Why,  he  says.  — 'Who  is  Sylvia?' So    ^ 
he  must  have  known  that  it  is  a  puxzle. 
give  it  up.     She  isn't  an  Undine ;  perhapir  I 
she's  a  Dryad." 
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"  What  (Jo  you  say  ?  "  pursued  Sylvia, 
MrrinkliDg  her  forehead. 

"  Not  a  water-maideu,  a  forest-maiden." 

Sylvia  still  looked  perplexed. 

**You  have  heard  of  Undiue,  haven't 
you,  Sylvia?*'  he  asked,  leaning  on  his 
easel,  and  fixing  his  bright  eyes  on  her 
face. 

"No,"  said  Sylvia,  moving  her  head 
restlessly  and  dropping  her  eyes.  She 
made  a  half  movement  as  if  to  rise. 

Hal  took  up  his  brushes.  "It's  a 
story,"  he  said  hastily.  Sylvia  settled 
down  as  he  began  "  Once  upon  a  time," 
and  after  the  first  few  words  listened  at- 
tentively. 

Hal  told  the  beautiful  story  well.  The 
situation  appealed  to  his  artistic  sense. 
What  legend  could  more  appropriately  be 
told  here,  to  the  accompaniment  of  mur- 
muring water?  And  where  should  he 
find  a  more  appropriate  listener  ?  He 
was  not  disappointed  in  its  efiEect  on  the 
girl. 

"  Why  did  she  say,  *  I  thank  thee  for 
my  soul  ? ' "  she  asked,  when  the  story  was 
finished.  "She  was  happier  without.  / 
would  rather  be  gay  without  care." 

Hal  smiled.  "  Exactly  what  you  are,  my 
child. 

Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing, 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling," 

be  chanted. 

"  You  like  me  not  to  have  a  soul,  then  ?  " 
observed  Sylvia. 

Merivale  started.  It  was  one  of  her 
particularly  elf-like  characteristics  that 
trick  she  had  of  occasionally  understand- 
ing something  he  had  thought  beyond  her. 

•*  Sylvia  is  perfect  as  she  is,"  he  replied, 
laughing  to  conceal  his  discomfiture ;  "for 
*aU  her  swains  (of  whom  let  me  be  chief, 
Sylvia)  commend  her.' " 

"You  never  answer  me," exclaimed  the 
girl  angrily;  "and  I'm  tired  of  sitting 
still,"  springing  to  her  feet  on  the  broad, 
fiat  stone  as  she  spoke.  Hal  groaned  but 
submitted  perforce.  To  induce  Sylvia  to 
sit  still  one  moment  after  she  had  once 
begun  to  fidget,  he  admitted,  with  the 
modesty  of  true  greatness,  to  be  a  task 
beyond  him. 

"Let  us  have  lunch,"  he  hastened  to 
propose,  for  her  restless  eyes  had  begun 
to  rove  the  glen,  and  experience  had  made 
him  aware  that,  unless  her  thoughts  were 
speedily  diverted,  she  would  be  ofiE  like 
the  wind.  "  The  hardest  work  I  ever  had 
in  my  life,"  he  murmured,  as  he  unpacked 
the  Basket  hurriedly,  Sylvia  watching  him 
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uncertainly  from  where  she  stood  poised 
on  the  stone  as  if  for  immediate  flight. 
"But  if  I  paint  the  picture  I've  got  in  my 
mind,  my  name's  made  to  a  dead  certainty. 
Though,  by  Jove !  I  believe  I'd  rather 
tame  this  creature  than  get  into  the  Acad- 
emy," he  added  mentally,  as  Sylvia,  when 
everything  was  ready,  began  to  walk  with 
lingering,  dainty  steps  towards  him,  cast- 
ing bright  glances  first  on  him,  then  on  the 
temptingly  spread  cloth,  and  finally  all 
around  her,  as  one  whom  "  every  prospect 
pleases."  Hal  almost  held  his  breath 
while  he  waited  to  se^  whether  she  would 
endorse  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  next 
line.  Apparently  not,  for,  after  a  few  more 
seconds  of  hesitation,  she  took  her  place 
beside  him. 

Evidently  she  had  not  stayed  because 
she  was  hungry.  In  a  minute  or  two  she 
jumped  up,  after  crumbling  her  bread  on 
the  stones  for  the  birds,  and  went  to  the 
picture  on  the  easel.  After  a  moment  she 
smiled,  as  a  child  smiles  when  it  sees  its 
reflection  in  the  glass,  and  Hal  came  and 
stood  behind  her.  Presently  his  arm  stole 
round  her  shoulder  while  he  went  on  talk- 
ing in  an  even  tone,  inwardly  remarking 
with  some  trepidation  that  this  kind  of 
thing  was  a  bold  move,  and  wondering 
whether  it  was  made  too  soon.  Sylvia 
started  a  little,  looked  down  at  his  hand 
curiously,  but  did  not  stir. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  ever  learn  to 
paint?"  she  asked.  "I  should  like  to 
make  pictures  of  the  birds  and  the  crea- 
tures." 

"  Don't  learn  to  do  anything  so  common- 
place and  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  Sylvia. 
The  birds  would  despise  you ;  you  would 
never  get  them  to  talk  to  you  any  more.'* 

Sylvia  whisked  suddenly  round.  "  How 
do  you  know  thev  do?"  she  cried,  her 
large,  bright  eyes  full  of  startled  dismay. 
"  I  never  told  you  ;  you  are  not  a  child." 

"  No,  but  I  wish  I  were,  if  you  would 
talk  to  me,  Sylvia."  He  sank  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  and  spoke  half  banteringly. 
"  Then  I  should  know  how  you  sit  like  a 
wood  queen  under  the  trees  sometimes, 
and  little  feet  come  softly  pattering,  and 
bright  eyes  look  up  to  you  from  the 
ground  and  down  upon  you  from  the 
branches;  and  you  hear  what  the  merry 
brown  hares  have  to  say,  and  you  know 
what  the  impudent  wave  of  the  squirrel's 
tail  means,  and  what  the  birds  talk  about 
when  the  day  is  dawning,  —  eh,  Sylvia?" 
said  Hal  mischievously. 

Sylvia  looked  at  him,  and  great  tears 
began  to  glitter  on  her  eyelashes. 

"  You  have  no  right  xo  listen  when  I  talk 
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to  the  children,"  she  began  fiercely,  "for 
grown-up  people  it  is  nonsense,  but"  — 
she  struggled  wildly  to  get  free,  but  Hal 
held  her  and  soothed  her,  till  suddenly  she 
laughed.  *'  What  nonsense  !  "  she  cried ; 
and  then  for  a  momeut  that  indescribable 
expression  Thornton  had  noticed  crept 
into  her  face.  Hal  had  also  noticed  it  be- 
fore, 

"'  Look,  Sylvia  ! "  he  said,  to  change  the 
subject.  "Tell  me  what  you  think  of 
this,"  and  he  took  a  sketch  from  his  port- 
folio and  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  the 
head  of  a  girl.  Her  dark  .hair  was  swept 
back  over  a  white  forehead  in  loose  waves. 
The  face  had  a  kind  of  transparent  pale- 
ness, out  of  which,  under  dark  eyebrows 
fringed  with  dark  lashes,  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  burn  clearly,  almost  as 
though  there  was  a  light  behind  them.  A 
long,  white  throat  upheld  the  head,  as  a 
stalk  upholds  a  white  fiower.  In  the  cor- 
ner under  the  sketch  was  scrawled,  "  O 
rare  pale  Margaret." 

*'  Who  is  she  ?  "  demanded  Sylvia. 

"My  cousin." 

"  Why  do  you  call  her  that?"  pointing 
to  the  words  underneath. 

"To  tease  her  chiefly,"  Hal  answered. 

"  She  zjpale,  though,"  objected  Sylvia. 

"  Yes,  but  do  you  think  she's  pretty  ?  " 

"  Pretty  !  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought 
about  ^>/j  being  pretty.  Birds  are  pretty, 
and  squirrels,  and  flowers." 

"And  girls,  too,  fortunately  for  us," 
laughed  Hal,  looking  at  her. 

"  Has  s/i^  a  soul  ?  "  inquired  Sylvia  sud- 
denly. 

**  Yes ;  more  soul  than  body,  some  peo- 
ple think." 

"  Do  you  like  her  ?  "  was  the  next  ques- 
tion, put  anxiously  while  she  looked 
straight  at  him. 

"Jealousy  —  just  the  mtrest  soup f on  / 
A  most  powerful  agent,"  thought  Hal,  and 
the  laughter  suddenly  died  out  of  his  eyes. 
*'  Yes,  Sylvia,"  he  replied  quietly,  gently 
taking  the  sketch  from  her  hands  and  re- 
placing it  reverently  in  the  portfolio. 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "  The  question 
came  from  a  distance,  and  Sylvia  stood 
with  her  back  towards  him,  ostentatiously 
holding  out  her  hands  to  the  spray  of  the 
waterfall. 

"  Margaret  Rivers." 

"  Rivers  !  "  Sylvia  was  back  at  his  side 
in  a  moment,  her  eyes  aglow  with  eager- 
ness. "Why,  Mrs.  Rivers  has  asked  me 
to  stay  with  her,  but  I  wouldn't  go.  Now 
I  shall.  But  I  shall  Aa/€  that  pale  girl  with 
a  soul,"  she  added  in  her  characteristic 
tone,  half  defiant,  half  sulky.    "  Vm  going 


home,"  she  announced,  looking  back  over 
her  shoulder  for  Hal  to  follow,  which  he 
did,  entirely  satisfied  with  the  morning*s 
work,  though  hardly  a  touch  had  beeQ 
added  to  the  picture. 

V. 

June  had  slid  into  July,  and  ThorntoQ 
and  Merivale  were  still  at  the  cottage* 
Mr.  Maynard  refused  to  hear  of  Carl's  de- 
parture, and  almost  against  his  will  be 
stayed,  for,  if  he  had  spoken  truly,  the 
days  did  not  go  merrily  for  him.  Mixed 
with  the  real  affection  he  began  to  feel 
for  his  host  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
impatience.  Could  he  not  see  what  was 
going  on  under  his  eyes  every  day?  But 
it  was  plain  that  though  he  spoke  of  Syl- 
via's eighteen  years  she  was  still  a  child, 
still  his  "little  daughter"  to  him,  and 
against  his  placid  security  Carl  felt  power- 
less—  and  yet 

One  moonlight  evening  late  in  July  he 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  porch,  when  he 
saw  Sylvia  come  out  of  the  house.  He 
watched  her  as  she  bent  down  to  pat  and 
coax  the  big  dogs  straining  at  their  chains 
in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  at  seeing  her,  and  he 
heard  her  laugh  as  they  sprang  round  her. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  she  turned 
with  a  quick  movement  towards  the  forest ; 
the  moon  shone  full  on  her  face,  and 
Thornton  saw  her  suddenly  throw  up  her 
arms  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
The  action  was  childish  and  yet  infinitely 
pathetic.  Carl  in  the  darkness  of  the  porch 
half  rose  with  some  vague  notion  of  com- 
forting her,  while  he  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth ;  but  in  a  second  almost 
she  was  smiling  again,  while  the  tears  still 
glistened  on  her  cheeks. 

Next  morning  Sylvia  waited  long  and 
impatiently  for  Merivale.  She  saw  him 
at  last  coming  out  of  the  library  followed 
by  Carl,  to  whom  he  turned  as  they  reached 
the  door  and  said  a  few  words.  The  air 
of  frank  gaiety  he  usually  wore  had 
dropped  from  his  face  like  a  mask,  leaving 
a  very  different  expression  in  its  place. 
"I  leave  to-morrow,  as  I've  just  been  tell- 
ing Mr.  Maynard,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
sullen  anger ;  "  so  youVe  rather  wasted 
the  penny-tract  business,'Thornton.  Keep 
it  till  you  find  an  appreciative  audience. 
"  Coming,  Sylvia  1 "  he  added  in  gay  tones. 

"And  I'm  a  fool  for  my  pains,"  was 
Carl's  candid  self  criticism.  "  I  might 
have  known  there  couldn't  be  much  more 
of  it.     Why,  it's  lasted  a  month  !  " 

VI. 

It  happened  that  Thornton  and  Meri- 
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vale  came  to  town  about  the  same  time 
that  autumn.  Merivale  went  home,  and 
Thornton  (who  had  been  staying  on  at  the 
Hermitage)  to  his  sister*s  house. 

Two  years  before,  he  and  Margaret 
Rivers,  HaFs  cousin,  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  one  another,  with  the  result  that, 
when  Carl  left  London  rather  suddenly  in 
the  very  height  of  the  season,  the  world 
was  henceforward  a  different  and  a  con- 
siderably sadder  place  to  both  of  them. 
But  that  was  an  old  story ;  and  that  any- 
thing of  this  kind  had  ever  happened 
would  never  have  been  guessed  by  either 
of  these  two  very  self-possessed  people  of 
the  other,  or,  indeed,  by  the  world  (as  it  is 
called)  at  large.  They  met  again  this 
October  as  a  natural  thing,  for  Mrs.  Mait- 
land,  Carrs  sister,  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  Vivian  Square,  and  they  met,  of  course, 
with  irreproachable  composure  on  either 
side. 

At  this  time  Margaret  was  deeply 
though  silently  troubled  about  Sylvia,  who 
had  now  been  with  them  some  two  months. 
At  first  sight  she  had  felt  strangely  drawn 
to  the  child,  and  the  feeling  she  grew  to 
have  for  her  was  one  of  great  tenderness 
mingled  with  a  kind  of  sadness.  There  was 
something  so  pathetic  about  her,  even 
when  she  was  merriest  —  chiefly  when  she 
was  merriest,  perhaps.  Lately  Margaret 
had  felt  this  more  strongly  and  she  in- 
stinctively knew  that  Thornton  was  also 
not  insensible  to  it. 

**  It  hurts  me  to  take  her  out  with  me," 
she  said  to  Carl  one  day.  "It  is  almost 
like  setting  some  poor  little  wild  thing  free 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  She  has  just 
that  hunted  look  in  her  eyes.  I  cannot 
think  why  she  will  stay.** 

Carl  knew,  but  said  nothing,  and  soon 
Margaret  knew  also.  She  had  gone  into 
Sylvia's  room  one  night,  and  found  her 
wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown  sitting 
before  the  glass,  her  hair  falling  in  a 
shower  round  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  like 
two  stars.  Almost  before  the  door  was 
closed  she  began  without  any  preface, 
*' Margaret,  has  any  man  ever  kissed 
you  ?  ** 

Margaret  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide 
and  laughed  a  little.  "No,  Sylvia,**  she 
said. 

Sylvia  looked  surprised,  and  a  little  su- 
perior. **  Oh,**  she  said,  **  I  should  have 
thought  they  would.  But  suppose  one 
did  }  *'  she  persisted. 

"  I  can*t  suppose  it,*' answered  Margaret 
lightly,  half  laughing,  and  coloring  at  the 
same  time  ;  "  unless  — 

"  Unless  what  ?  *' 
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"  Unless  of  course  he  loved  me,  and  we 
were  going  to  be  married,**  she  said  hur- 
riedly. 

"  And  is  that  what  a  man  means  if  he 
kisses  you  ?  ** 

"That*s  what  any  man  who  kissed  me 
would  mean.** 

"  Then  Hal  Merivale  is  going  to  marry 
w^,**  stated  Sylvia  quietly,  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  her  great  eyes  blazing 
with  excitement,  as  she  fixed  them  on 
Margaret. 

She  had  never  before  mentioned  Meri- 
vale's  name,  whereat  Margaret  had  some- 
times secretly  wondered ;  but  that  morning 
Mrs.  Rivers  had  announced  the  news  that 
he  was  in  town,  and  intended  to  remain  at 
home  and  set  up  a  studio.  **  Surely,  surely 
Hal  could  never  have  been  so  base !  **  was 
Margaret's  thought  after  her  first  start  of 
surprise.  "Tell  me,  Sylvia,  does  your 
father  know  of  this?**  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"  No,"  returned  Sylvia  sulkily.  Then, 
after  a  second,  "  Father  thinks  I  am  a 
little  girl,**  she  said  resentfully,  drawing 
herself  up  with  dignity. 

Before  Margaret  left  her  she  knew 
enough  about  a  recent  episode  in  her 
cousin's  life  to  make  her  face  and  her 
heart  full  of  bitterness.  "  To  think  that  I 
once  liked  Hal  Merivale,**  she  thought, 
while  her  lip  curled ;  but  now,  **  How 
am  I  going  to  undeceive  and  comfort 
that  poor  child?**  was  her  despairing 
question. 

VII. 

Hal  Merivale  had  come  to  town  that 
autumn  in  an  earnest  mood.  His  picture 
was  finished,  and  never  before  had  he  felt 
so  well  satisfied  with  any  of  his  work.  It 
had  been  praised,  too,  by  good  critics. 
They  had  seemed  surprised  while  they 
praised  it,  and  Hal  himself  was  surprised 
at  feeling  the  stir  of  new  possibilities 
within  him.  Despite  his  lightness  and 
buoyancy,  Hal  was  ambitious.  He  had  a 
great  deal  in  his  favor  —  money,  position, 
friends  —  what  was  there  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  famous?  With  these  re- 
flections, his  cousin,  Margaret  Rivers,  had 
lately  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  mind. 
He  had  always  admired  her.  She  was 
the  kind  of  woman  a  rising  man  ought  to 
have  for  his  wife.  The  two  years  whicli 
had  passed  since  he  last  saw  her  had 
added  to  her  beauty,  he  thought,  and  the 
very  coldness  in  her  manner  piqued  him 
and  increased  his  admiration.  The  first 
evening  he  saw  the  two  girls  together  he 
was  delighted  with  the  contrast  between 
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Iheni.  Sylvia  was  wildly  gay  and  mis- 
chievous. Iq  the  Dew  iraln  of  ideas  which 
he  had  lately  been  lollowinghe  had  almost 
forKOttea  that  Sylvia  would  be  in  London  ; 
but  it  was  of  course  charming  lo  see  her 
agaiD.  Afterwards  when  he  met  her,  he 
remarked  more  than  once  how  he  had 
always  said  her  prettiness  depended 
chiefly  on  the  selling.  "London  doesn't 
suit  you,  Sylvia,"  he  said  to  her  once. 
"When  are  you  going  to  summon  your 
woodland  subjects  to  take  their  queen 
"n  triumph  P" 

One  day  when  Carl  Thornton  had  come 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Rivers,  he  found  her  ready 
to  go  out.  "  MArgarel  and  I  are  going  to 
Hal's  studio  to  see  his  picture,"  she  ex- 
plained,    "  Will  you  come,  too  ?  " 

The  two  men  had  avoided  one  another 
by  tacit  consent  since  their  parting  at  the 
Hermitage,  but  Carl  could  not  well  refuse, 
and  after  all  Merivale  was  out. 

Margaret  and  he  remained  standing  be- 
fore the  picture,  while  Mrs.  Rivers  was 
examining  some  old  china  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. "  Hoiv  he  could  have  had  the 
heart  lo  paint  it!"  thought  Margaret. 
Aloud  she  said,  "  It's  a  ridiculous  fancy 
of  course,  for  he  has  caught  her  laughing 
look  to  perfection;  but  I  think  it's  the 
saddest  picture  1  have  ever  seen." 

■'  Yea."  replied  Thornton,  in  an  unmoved 
sort  of  way.  "Thai's  its  cleverness,  1 
suppose.  Merivale  has  succeeded  admi- 
rably." 

Some  few  days  afterwards  Margaret  had 
arranged  to  spend  a  day  with  friends  in 
the  country.  She  started  quite  early  in 
the  morning,  with  a  feeling  of  positive  re- 
lief. "  1  am  gelling  morbid  about  Sylvia," 
she  thought  on  tne  journey,  "if  she 
would  only  be  tiresome  as  she  was  at  first, 
But  those  great  brown  wistful  eyes, —  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  I " 

It  was  late  when  she  returned,  and  she 
thought  that  the  maid  who  opened  the 
door  for  her  looked  at  her  curiously. 
"Miss  MaynardF"  she  began  involunta- 
rily. "She's  gone,  miss;  she  went  out 
early  this  morning.  Mistress  has  been 
out  all  day  too.  you  know,  but  of  course 
she  thought  Miss  Maynard  had  only  gone 
for  a  walk,  but—" 

Margaret  went  straight  up  to  Sylvia's 
room  1  dresses  were  lying  on  the  bed,  on 
the  Hoar ;  Sylvia's  trunk  half  packed  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Everything 
was  in  disorder.  Margaret  looked  round 
breathlessly,  and  ilien  she  caught  sight  of 
a  letter  lying  on  the  dressing-table.  She 
crossed  the  room  and  took  it  up.  It  was 
addressed  lo  her.  and  it  was  open,  and  she 


,aw  that  it  was  from  Hal  Merivaie.     Th. 
.he  understood. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  ring  at  the  b< 
oused  her  from  a  kind  of  stupor  of  uo- 
easoning  fear,  and  with  a  Ihnll  of  relief 
□d  gladness  she  heard  Carl  Thornton's 
oice  in  ihe  hall.  With  the  letter  in  her 
hand  she  went  straight  down-stairs  to  the 
kving-room.  Disjointed  sentences  ol 
letter  she  had  just  read  seemed  to  be 
burning  themselves  into  her  mind. 

When  we  were  interrupted  last  night, 
began  lo  speak  of  Sylvia.  Poor  little 
Sylvia!  As  a  picture  she  is  charming  (I 
guotlng  a  remark  I  have  heard  several 
s  lately),  but  do  you  thick  1  could 
for  a  woman  who  has  no  sou!  ?  Vou 
t  have  discovered  by  this  time  that 
poor  child  is  not  quite  —  well,  not 
2  like  other  people  —  one  does  not 
to  say  anything  unpleasant  when 
speaking  of  Sylvia.'' 

Without  a  moment's  deliberation  Mar- 
garet explained  the  whole  matter  to  Thorn- 
ton. It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  know  this  last  thing,  —  he  knew  all 
the  rest. 

"  But  this  letter  was  addressed  t( 
he  said,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Yes  ;  but  Sylvia  opened  it  you  see,  and    , 

"Opened  a  letter  addressed  Xo^ou/" 
he  repeated. 

"Oh."  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of  impa- 
tience, "  I  thought  you  knew  Sylvia  better. 
Don't   you  see    that  she  is   morally  irre- 
sponsible?   She   never  does,  or    leaves    I 
undone,   anything  because  it  is    right  or  ij 
wrong.    She  does  not  know  what  u  right  ' 
or  wrong.     She  will  do  anything  lo  plea 
any  one  she  is  fond  of;  lAai  she  under- 
stands ;  but  what  is  abstract  right  to  her? 
It  is  unintelligible  I    She  knew  Hal's  writ- 
ing, and  she  opened  the  letter  to  see  what 
he   said   to  me.     Any  child    would   have 
done  the  same  kind  of  thing  before  it  bad 
been  expressly  forbidden,"  she  cried,  her  ■! 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Do  not  be  so  distressed,"  he  began  ■ ' 
gently,  '■  we  must  telegraph  to  Llwyn-y-  ,■ 
bryn,  but  I  believe  we  shall  hear.  Ah  I  . 
telegram." 

Margaret  rushed  totakeit  and  tore  open 
envelope,  then  she  gave  i 
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"Sylvia    jus 
"  -   s  the  n 
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thankful  I  am!"  she  hali 
sobbed,  leaning  on  the  rail  at  the  bottom 
of  thesiairsand  trembling  from  head  lo 
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sudden  movement  towards  her,  but  Mar- 
garet had  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  in  an  instant  was  calm  again 
as  she  opened  the  door  for  her  mother. 

VIII. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  afternoon,  Meri- 
vale  called  at  Vivian  Place  to  see  Marga- 
ret. There  was  no  lamp  in  the  room  into 
which  he  was  shown,  and  when  she  came 
in  it  was  almost  too  dark  to  see  her  face, 
but  Hal  plunged  into  the  midst  of  things 
at  once  .with  characteristic  impetuosity. 

"You  didn't  answer  my  letter,  Mar- 
garet," he  began,  **  so  I  have  come  myself 
to  hear  my  fate.  Margaret,"  he  went  on 
with  rising  anger  in  his  tone,  as  she  did 
not  speak,  "you  are  never  going  to  be  so 
unjust  as  to  let  a  ridiculous  fancy  about 
that  little,  half-witted " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Margaret,  and  he  hardly 
knew  her  voice,  **  wait  a  minute  !  You 
may  be  sorry  to  have  said  anything, — 
unpleasant.    Sylvia  is  dead." 

She  saw  him  turn  white  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk.  "Z^^/2///  "  he  repeated  hoarsely. 
•*  What  do  you  mean  ?    She  is  here." 

"  No ;  she  went  home.  She  read  your 
letter  to  me,  and  then  she  went  home.  Mr. 
Thornton  was  telegraphed  for,"  she  went 
on,  in  the  same  hard,  mechanical  voice 
which  never  faltered,  "and  they  had 
brought  her  home.  She  had  been  to  the 
Torfent  Walk  late  in  the  evening,  and  she 
must  have  —  slipped  on  the  stones  and 
fallen  into  the  water.  There  is  a  deep 
pool,  Mr.  Thornton  says  —  and  she  was 
there.     I  dare  say  you  know  the  spot." 

Hal  shuddered. 

"This  was  found  near  the  waterfall. 
Mr.  Thornton  sent  it  to  me,  but  I  see  it 
is  yours ;  perhaps  you  had  better  have  it." 

She  held  out  a  book  to  him.  He  took 
it  tremblingly,  and  looked  at  it  in  a  dazed, 
bewildered  way.  It  was  a  copy  of  "  Un- 
dine." There  was  a  leaf  turned  down  at 
the  place  where  Undine  says  to  her  hus- 
band, "  I  thank  thee  for  my  soul."  Neither 
of  them  spoke.  Hal  sat  as  if  turned  to 
stone. 

"  Poor  little  Sylvia,"  whispered  Mar- 
garet at  last  "  I  wonder  if  she  has  found 
her  soul  now !  If  she  has  she  owes  it  to 
you,  Hal.     No  wonder  she  is  grateful." 

When  Hal  raised  his  head  the  room  was 
empty. 

Carl  had  been  summoned  by  old  Mr. 
Maynard.  "  You  said,  if  ever  you  could 
help  me,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man  brok- 
enly when  be  came. 

Then  followed  terrible  days.     Carl  felt 


that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  old  man's 
furtive  glance  at  him,  full  of  dread,  yet 
questioning,  whenever  he  spoke  of  the 
"accident."  The  outspokenness  of  Syl- 
via's old  nurse  was,  he  felt,  a  relief. 
"  There's  them  that'll  have  to  answer  to 
God  for  this  child's  life,  sir,"  she  said 
solemnly.     "  Hadn't  she  a  heart,  because 

she  wasn't "    She  did  not  complete 

the  sentence,  but  there  was  no  need. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Carl  will  remem- 
ber how  the  glen  looked  the  day  before 
he  returned  to  London.  He  felt  he  must 
see  it  once  again.  It  was  a  grey  Novem- 
ber day.  The  stream  was  swollen  with 
rains,  and  rushed  with  a  hoarse,  complain- 
ing voice  over  the  rocks.  The  familiar 
dash  of  the  waterfall  sounded  inexpressi- 
bly dreary  in  the  gathering  twilight.  A 
wind  was  rising,  and  swept  moaning 
through  the  naked  boughs.  Every  now 
and  then  a  few  yellow  leaves  whirled  eddy- 
ing down  from  the  bare  woods  above.  As 
he  stood  there,  a  shower  of  dead  leaves 
fell  suddenly  on  the  fiat  stone  where  a  few 
months  ago  Sylvia  had  sat  under  green 
boughs  for  her  picture. 

Thornton  turned  hurriedly  and  walked 
away.  When  everything  was  over  he  went 
straight  back  to  Margaret. 

As  she  came  into  the  room  he  looked  at 
her  sad  eyes,  and  then  went  to  her  and 
took  both  her  hands.  "  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  forgive  me  for  coming  now,  Margaret," 
he  said,  "  because  you  Icnow  —^  Two 
years  ago  I  made  a  great  mistake.  I 
thought  it  was  Merivale  then.  I  have 
suffered  for  it  ever  since.  Am  I  to  go  on 
suffering?" 

Margaret  looked  at  him,  and  in  her 
eyes  he  read  an  unspoken  question. 
"  Never  I "  he  said.  "  Let  us  have  no  more 
mistakes,  Margaret,  never  in  that  way,  — 
though  I  would  have  given  years  of  my 
life,"  his  voice  trembled,  "to  have  saved 
the  poor  child  from  herself.  Then  is  it, 
yes?"  he  whispered,  with  his  arms  round 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret  with  a  long,  quiv- 
ering sigh.  Suddenly  she  broke  into  a 
storm  of  sobs.  "Sylvia!  my  poor  little 
Svlvia!"she  cried.  "How  wicked  it  is 
of  me  to  be  so  happy  when  you  are  out 
there  in  the  cold  !  " 

They  persuaded  old  Mr.  Maynard  to 
make  his  home  with  them  when  they  were 
married,  and  the  poor,  broken-hearted  old 
man  came  to  them.  He  spent  much  time 
over  his  books,  and  was  gentle  and  courtly 
as  of  old,  but  the  first  time  they  saw  him 
smile  was  when  Margaret  put  her  baby  in 
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local)  her  Sylvia," 
she  said  softly,  as  he  slroked  the  baby's 

lillle  brown  head  delicately,  "  but '' 

she  hesitated. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  "yes,  I  should  like 


MinEUCBth  Cgnlurr. 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  MANIPUR. 

o  months  since  all  India 
lad  England  were  startled  by  the  news  of 
a.  great  disaster  \u  Manipur,  and  the  cry 
instantly  arose.  "Where  is  Manipur?'" 
most  people  in  India  being  quite  as  igno- 
rant of  its  whereabouts  as  the  inhabiUnIs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  general  idea 
being,  among  those  who  had  heard  of  ic 
at  all,  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  game  oF  polo.  Yet  Mantpur  Is  a 
couolry  \vilh  many  features  of  great  in- 
terest, it  contains  scenery  of  surpassing 
beauty,  every  variety  of  climate  from  an 
almost  tropical  one  to  one  colder  than  that 
of  England,  linally  it  is  the  home  of  an 
inteiligent  race  of  people  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  Indian  one,  and  with  a 
history  and  civilization  of  its  own  well 
worth  a  little  study.  The  valley  of  Mani- 
pur, the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  only 
part  where  the  pure  Manipuris  live,  is  an 
~  1  plain  six  hundred  and  fifty  square 
'n  extent,  and  of  irregular  shape,  ils 
ic  length  from  north  to  south  being, 
perhaps,  thirty-five  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  twenly-fii-e.  With  ex- 
ception of  the  villages,  which  are  well 
planted,  and  a  few  sacred  groves  here  ani 
there  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  sylvan  god; 
the  country  is  devoid  of  timber.  Th 
capital,  called  Imphal,  is  a  large  mass  c 
villages  and  from  the  neighboring  heights 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  forest;  i 
covers  a  space  of  about  fifteen  squan 
miles.  Every  house  in  the  capital  is  ii 
its  own  welt-planted  garden,  hence  thi 
large  space  covered;  the  population  a 
the  census  of  i8Si  showed  it  to  contaii 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  the  remainde 
of  the  valley  had  another  sixty  thousand 
while  the  hill-tracts  accounted  for  one 
hundred  thousand  —  making  in  all  a  p< 
Illation  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thi 
sand,  the  extent  of  the  tittle  state,  hill 
and  plain  together,  being  eight  thousand 
square  miles, or  a  little  larger  than  Wall 
The  valley  itself  is  two  thousand  i 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level  and 
completely  surrounded  by  hills  of  an  3V< 


age  height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred! 
feet  above  it ;  ihe  sides  of  the  hills  faclnf;  J 
towards  the  valley  are  generally  grassjr 
slopes  or  at  most  covered  with  scrub 
jungle,  but  as  soon  as  the  crest  is  passed 
a  fine  forest  is  reached,  except  where  the 
hill-tribes  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  it  to 
:  crop  and  then  let  it  relapse  into 
grass  or  scrub.  But  we  must  briefly  de- 
scribe the  situation,  and  say  that  the  valley 
of  Manipur  is  east  of  Cachar  and  west  of 
the  Kubo  Valley,  thus  being  the  centre  of 
chain  of  valleys  connecting  India  and 
Upper  Burmah  ;  the  capital  is  almost  in- 
tersected by  ihe  2Slh  parallel  north  lati- 
tude, and  9Sth  east  longitude.  Its  distance 
by  road  east  of  Silchar,  capital  of  Cachar, 
-ne  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  the 
illent  bridle-palh,  constructed  at  the 
of  the  British  government  by  Caplai " 
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ragini 


837-43,  connecting  the  two 
ending  its  way  over  hills  and 
lv  rising  to  a  height  of  five  thou- 
hundred  feet,  now  descending  a 
ne  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushes 
:orrent  at  a  level  of  three  hundred 
feet"above  the  sea  ;  in  all  it  crosses  eight 
ranges  of  hills  and  five  rivers,  the  latter 
being  marie  passable  by  means  of  admi- 
rably constructed  bamboo  pontoon  bridges 
in  the  dry  season  and  airy  cane  suspension 
bridges  in  the  rainy  season.  Of  late  years 
these  suspension  bridges  have  been 
strengthened  by  wire.  The  hills  on  the 
way  10  Cachar  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
so-called  Nagas,  whose  tribal  name  is 
Koupooee ;  they  used  to  be  extremely 
numerous,  but  ol  late  years  small-pox  and 
emigration  to  the  tea-gardens  of  Cachar 
have  sadly  thinned  their  numbers,  and  the 
work  of  the  road  and  bridges  falls  heavily 
on  them.  There  are,  or  used  to  be,  rude 
huts  as  rest-houses  for  the  political  agem 
at  intervals  along  the  road,  many  of  Ihetn 
in  lovely  and  romantic  situations,  and,  but 
for  the  inevitable  toils  of  the  march,  a 
more  beautiful  line  of  country  along  which 
to  travel  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Trav- 
ellers with  strength  and  energy  walk  or  at 
most  ride  up  to  Manipur;  but,  for  those 
who  are  delicate  or  lazy,  the  Manipuris 
have  devised  an  uncomfortable  kind  of 
litter  called  .1  ifuiai,  in  which  the  occu- 
pant sits,  and  the  hill-people  have  learned 

One  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Man- 
ipur is  the  British  station  of  Kohima,  the 
seal  of  government  In  the  Naga  Hills,  and 
twenty  miles  from  Mao  on  the  Manipur 
I  frontier.  The  road  as  far  as  Mao  was  cut 
I  by  the  Mdnipur  Durbar  in  January,  1S81, 
1  the  line  being  laid  out  at  a  cart  gradient 
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(never  steeper  than  one  in  twenty),  and 
along  this  it  is  possible  to  gallop  the  whole 
distance.  The  road  runs  chiefly  along  up- 
land valleys  with  magnificent  scenery,  hills 
rising  to  over  nine  thousand  feet  on  one 
side;  often  the  road  runs  through  oak 
forests  ;  often  along  a  cliff  overhanging  a 
river,  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  covered 
io  spring  with  wild  azaleas  and  other  flow- 
ering trees ;  now  it  goes  over  a  grassy 
plain  covered  with  strange  bee-hive  shaped 
cairns,  the  work  of  a  race  passed  and  gone, 
whose  only  trace  these  are  ;  suddenly,  as 
if  divided  by  a  line,  the  cairns  cease,  and 
the  road  enters  a  country  with  huge  mon- 
oliths scattered  here  and  there  in  forest 
and  on  plains  ;  these  monoliths  continue 
till  the  British  Naga  Hills  district  is 
reached. 

One  other  road  connects  Manipur  with 
British  territorv,  namely  that  to  Tamu, 
just  across  the  frontier  in  Upper  Burmah ; 
tor  more  than  thirty  miles  it  runs  along 
the  open  plain ;  at  three  and  a  half  miles 
it  passes  Langthabal,  where  our  old  can- 
tonment and  an  old  Manipuri  capital  lie 
close  together  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  at  six 
miles,  ai  a  place  called  Leelong,  it  crosses 
a  stream.  This  is  where  the  last  execution 
of  members  of  the  royal  family  took  place, 
two  princes  being,  according  to  the  custom 
which  prevented  their  blood  being  shed, 
fastened  up  in  baskets  and  drowned.  At 
thirteen  miles  we  pass  Thobal,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  gallant  Grant's  spirited 
defence  ;  eleven  miles  further  on  we  come 
to  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made  by  the 
Manipuris  when  they  opposed  General 
Graham's  column  on  the  25th  of  April 
last.  This  is  the  same  place  where  the 
Manipuris  made  their  last  stand  against 
the  invading  Burmese  in  1819,  the  en- 
trenchments were  probably  the  old  ones, 
and  it  is  probably  tradition  that  made  them 
select  this  place.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Pallel,  thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  the 
road  ascends  the  Yoma  hills,  and  after 
passing  the  highest  point  near  Aimole, 
runs  down  to  Tamu,  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles  in  all  from  Manipur.  Part  of  it 
having  been  constructed  since  I  left,  I  do 
not  attempt  its  description;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  runs  through  a  pretty  country, 
but  not  one  possessing  the  same  features 
of  extreme  loveliness  that  are  found  along 
the  routes  to  Cachar  and  the  Naga  Hills. 
These  three  roads  are  the  main  outlets 
connecting  Manipur  with  the  outer  world. 
Those  to  Burmah  and  Cachar  are  trade 
routes  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  probably 
along  them  that  the  wave  of  Aryan  inva- 
sion poured  from  India  into   Burmah  in 
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prehistoric  times.  The  present  route  to 
the  Naga  Hills  and  Assam  is  new,  but 
there  was  a  connection  between  Manipur 
and  the  last-named  country  in  former  days, 
but  the  exact  way  it  followed  cannot  be 
certainly  determined.  To  the  south  of  the 
valley  there  must  have  been  an  outlet  in 
former  days,  as  traditions  exist  regarding 
it ;  but  for  many  years  past  the  fierce  Kuki 
tribes  have  bloclced  it,  and  it  is  for  our 
survey  officers  to  enlighten  us  regarding 
it.  Situated  there  in  the  middle  of  hills, 
and  possessing  no  means  of  cheap  car- 
riage, Manipur  is  singularly  cut  ofiE  from 
the  outer  world.  This  has  tended  to  make 
the  people  clannish,  insular  (if  I  may  use 
the  term)  in  their  prejudices,  and  self-reli- 
ant. The  soil  of  the  valley  is  marvellously 
fertile,  and  the  policy  of  its  rulers  has  al- 
ways been  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
rice  for  fear  of  creating  scarcity,  the  argu- 
ment being  that,  though  great  dearness  in 
the  Naga  Hills  may  make  it  pay  to  import 
from  Manipur,  Manipur  has  neither  money 
nor  means  to  import  from  Cachar  or  Bur- 
mah in  case  of  famine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pure  Manipuris 
only  live  in  the  valley;  the  hills  are,  how- 
ever, inhabited  by  various  races  known  as 
Nagas,  Chins,  Kukis,  Sooktees,  Looshais, 
etc.  Probably  most  of  these  races  have 
some  affinity  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  last 
four  are  obviously  connected,  as  their  lan- 
guages are  mutually  intelligible,  and  under 
the  head  of  Kuki  manv  tribes  are  com- 
prised.  The  different  Naga  tribes  are  all 
north  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  valley  and  prolonged  east  and  west, 
while  the  others  are  to  the  south  ;  though 
probably  distantly  connected,  the  Nagas 
are  certainly  more  distinct  from  the  tribes 
to  the  south  than  any  of  the  latter  are  one 
from  the  other. 

The  Manipuris  are  of  doubtful  origin. 
They  are  probably  descended  from  some 
powerful  tribe  of  Indo-Chinese  origin,  with 
some  admixture  of  Aryan  blood,  drawn 
from  the  wave  on  its  way  through  Mani- 
pur. Since  then,  and  up  to  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  they  have  constantly 
mixed  with  the  different  tribes  surround- 
ing them.  For  the  last  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  they  have  been  more  select, 
but  the  process  still  goes  on  to  a  limited 
extent.  Anyhow,  Manipur  has  existed  as 
a  separate  kingdom  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  much  respected  by  its  neighbors, 
occasionally  under  spirited  rulers  carrying 
its  victorious  arms  far  into  Burmah.  Early 
in  the  last  century  the  rajahs  took  a  new 
departure,  and  though  they  still  retained, 
as  they  do  to  this  day,  many  Naga  cere- 
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i,  Ihey  cease  lo  intermarry  with  Iha 
people.     Yet,  .  , 

thought  to  be  duly  installed  until  he  and 
his  wiFe  have  ^ooe  through  a  quaint  cere- 
mony, clad  in  Naga  costume;  his  official 
bouse  is  built  on  the  pattern  of  a  Naga 
hut,  and  a  man  armed  with  .1  Naga  spear 
and  shield  always  accompanies  him  on  a 
Slate  visit. 

At  last,  early  in  the  ei^hteeDth  century, 
Miodoo  missionaries  appeared,  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  great  Pam  Heiba.  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  Hindooism  be- 
came the  fashion  and  conversions  common, 
though  theoreticallyaman  cannot  be  made 
a  Hindoo,  but  must  be  born  one.  The 
process  is  even  now  going  on  among  the 
hill-tribes,  as  it  does  all  along  the  frontier 
of  Assam,  much  to  their  detriment  as  re- 
gards courage  and  honesty.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Manipuris  maybe  described 
as  a  weli-niade,  robust  race,  of  middle 
height,  light  brown,  yellowish  complex- 
ions, with  straight,  black  hair,  and  rather 
Mongolian-hke  eyes.  They  are  active, 
energetic,  and  abstemious;  very  patient, 
cheerful,  and  enduring  under  great  hard- 
ships; capable  of  fighting  when  well  dis- 
ciplined, and  led  by  men  they  trust,  but 
not  naturally  courageous.  They  have  the 
Japanese  talent  for  rapidly  acquiring  new 
arts,  and  make  first-rate  and  intelligetit 
workmen.  They  are  far  more  industrious 
and  energetic  than  any  of  the  tribes  sur- 
rounding them ;  the  women  are  famous  as 
weavers,  and  conduct  the  retail  trade  of 
the  country.  Thefirst  record  of  any  deal- 
ings between  the  British  government  and 
that  of  Maoipur  is  of  a  treaty  made  in 
1762;  this,  however,  led  to  nothing,  and 
our  real  relations  commenced  in  1823. 
We  must,  however,  go  back  a  little.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  the  Bur- 
mese were  a  rapidly  rising  power;  (he 
great  Alompragave  them  the  impetus  thai 
a  single  great  man  has  so  often  been  known 
to  do  in  the  £asi,  where  the  man  and  the 
nation  seem  to  rise  suddenly  from  the 
earth,  glow  like  a  fiame  with  exceeding 
brightness  for  a  lime,  only  to  die  down 
rapidly  and  become  suddenly  extinguished, 
as  the  man  whose  mind  gave  the  impetus 
relaxes  his  grasp  on  the  helm  of  state. 
Buimah  rose  to  a  great  height  of  strength 
and  prosperity  within  a  few  years,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century  had  subdued  Arra- 
can,  Pegu,  the  great  Shan  kingdom  of 
Pong,  and  some  of  the  smaller  Shan  States, 
and  even  threatened  Bengal.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  she  was 

generals   Invaded    Assam,  and,  in    1819, 


Maoipur.  Only  ihose  who  have  talked 
with  old  people  who  actually  remember 
the  Burmese  invasion  of  eitlier  of  these 
countries  can  realize  what  It  was.  Here 
we  have  no  concern  with  Assam,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  Manipur  was  devastated.  Be- 
fore the  invasion  the  valley  is  said  to  have 
contained  a  population  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  the  eaves  ot  the  houses  in 
the  capital  are  said  to  have  touched.  The 
amazing  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  it  quite 
possible  that  it  did  support  such  a  popula- 
tion, certainly  it  seems  likely  (hat  it  con- 
tained four  hundred  thousand.  It  had, 
too,  a  famous  herd  of  ponies,  on  which  its 
celebrated  cavalry  was  mounted,  and  its 
cattle  were  known  as  superior  to  any  in 
the  neighboring  countries.  What  did  the 
Burmese  do?  Let  us  answer  by  saying 
that  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
valley  only  two  thousand  inhabitants  were 
left,  the  remainder  had  been  scattered 
abroad  and  were  fugitives  in  Cachar, 
Sylhct,  and  Chittagong.  and  the  neighbor- 
ing hill-tracis,  while  large  numbers  haJd 
been  driven  off  as  slaves  to  Burmah,  where 
descendants  still  remain.  Not  a 
pony,  not  a  cow  remained  in  the  valley- 
all  was  desolation.  From  Manipur  the 
Burmese  invaded  Cachar,  and  from  thence 
threatened  our  frontier  district  of  Sylhet, 
and  from   Assam   they   threatened   Goal- 

On  our  eastern  frontier  we  were  ably 
ipresented  by  Mr.  David  Scoti  of  the 
ivil  Service,  who  held  the  office  of  agent 
to  the  governor-general,  and  by  his  advice 
troops  were  moved  up  to  defend  our  fron- 
tier. Marjeet,  the  ex-rajah  of  Manipur, 
was,  with  his  brothers  Chourjeet  and 
Ghumbeer  Singh,  a  fugitive  ;  he  was  not 
an  able  man,  but  only  notorious  for  his 
cruellies.  Chourjeet  was  not  remarkable 
for  his  ability,  but  less  cruel.  Ghumbeer 
Singh  was  able  and  ambitious,  and  he  one 
day  presented  himself  before  Mr.  Scott 
and  offered  to  raise  a  corps  of  Manlpurls 


cepied,  aad 
was  speedily 

In  1S24  we 
nd  decided  to 
)  Cachar  and. 


in  his 

lised.  This  was  in  1823. 
declared  war  with  Burmah.  ai 
make  a  movement  forward  in 
Ghumbeer  Singh's  troops 
ful,  they  were  increased  to  two  thousand, 
armed,  and  paid  by  us,  and  two  officers. 
Captain  Grant  and  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Pem- 
berion,  appointed  to  drill  them.  These 
troops  advanced  into  Manipur  in  1825, 
driving  all  the  Burmese  before  them,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Ghumbeer 
Singh  was  recognized  as  rajah  of  Mantpur, 
nhich  was  made  a  protected  Slate.   Ghum 
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beer  Singjh  proved  an  energetic  ruler,  and 
we  gave  him  help  from  time  to  time.  Cat- 
tle and  ponies  were  imported,  and,  though 
we  could  not  restore  the  famous  breed, 
some  fairly  good  stock  were  raised  ;  some 
of  the  exiled  inhabitants  returned,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  neighboring 
hill-tribes  to  order,  they  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  anarchy  to  assert  their 
independence. 

Ghumbeer  died  in  1834  (January  9th), 
leaving  a  son,  Chandra  Kirtee  Singh,  two 
years  old  ;  a  cousin,  Nur  Singh  by  name, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  regent,  and 
governed  the  State  most  faithfully  in  the 
child's  name.  In  1844,  however,  the 
dowager  ranee,  wanting  to  get  the  power 
into  her  own  hands,  plotted  to  murder  the 
regent;  the  attempt  failed  and  she  fled  to 
Cachar  with  her  son.  Nur  Singh  was 
then  proclaimed  rajah,  and  ruled  till  his 
death  in  1850,  when  his  brother  D;sbindro 
succeeded.  In  1851  the  young  Chandra 
Kirtee  Singh  invaded  the  country  from 
Cachar,  claiming  the  throne  as  his  rightful 
heritage.  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  if 
a  pretender  can  reach  Lum-Lang-Tong  on 
the  border  of  the  valley  he  will  succeed; 
be  reached  the  auspicious  spot,  marched 
on  the  capital,  and  Debindro  fled.  Chan- 
dra Kirtee  Singh  was  acknowledged  by 
acclamation.  Up  to  this  time  the  British 
governmentalways  acknowledged  the  rajah 
de  facio ;  now  it  made  a  new  departure, 
and  ID  1851  declared  that  it  recognized 
the  succession  only  in  the  family  of  Chan- 
dra Kirtee  Singh.  Chandra  Kirtee  Singh 
had  a  long  and  successful  reign.  In  1879 
he  gave  great  assistance  to  government 
and  materially  aided  in  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Kohima  during  the 
revolt  in  the  Naga  Hills,  for  which  he  was 
made  a  K.C.S.I.;  and  in  1885-6  he  aided 
in  the  rescue  of  the  British  subjects  left 
in  the  province  of  Kendat  in  the  Chindwin 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Burmese  War.  He 
died  in  1886,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Soor  Chandra  Singh,  who  had 
already  been  recognized  as  his  successor 
by  the  British  government.  Soor  Chandra 
Singh  was  deposed  by  his  two  brothers 
Kula  Chandra  Singh  and  Tekendrajit, 
alias  Koireng,  in  last  September ;  these 
two  princes  are  the  infamous  rajah  and 
joobraj  or  senaputty  of  recent  events. 

The  government  of  Manipur  has  always 
been  a  pure  despotism,  tempered  by  as- 
sassination and  revolution.  While  he 
occupies  the  throne  the  rajah  is  perfectly 
absolute.  A  minister  may  be  all  powerful, 
and  all  the  princes  and  people  may  trem- 
ble before  him;  for  years  he  may  practi- 


cally rule  the  rajah ;  but  he  is,  after  all,  a 
cipher  before  the  latter,  a  single  word  from 
whom  may  send  him  into  exile,  make  him 
an  outcast,  or  reduce  him  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  rank.  Yet  with  all  this  power, 
an  obscure  man  may  suddenly  spring  up 
as  if  from  the  ground,  assert  himself  to  be 
of  the  blood  royal,  and,  gathering  a  large 
party  round  him,  place  himself  on  the 
throne.  All  this  happened,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  days  gone  by,  when  many  were 
the  rujahs  murdered  or  deposed.  History 
tells  of  rajahs  being  deposed,  re-elected, 
and  deposed  again.  The  succession,  too, 
is  of  an  irregular  kind ;  according  to  Mani- 
puri  custom,  a  rajah's  brothers  have  a 
right  to  succeed  before  his  sons.  For 
instance,  the  rajah  may  have  four  brothers 
and  four  sons  ;  each  brother  had  a  right 
to  succeed  in  turn,  and  when  the  last  died 
his  sons  succeeded  in  turn,  and  not  the 
sons  of  the  former  rajah.  This  system 
naturally  led  to  bloodshed,  and  in  former 
times,  to  avoid  it,  a  rajah  on  his  accession 
usually  put  all  his  male  relations  to  death, 
if  he  could  catch  them.  Ghumbeer  Singh 
was  as  an  infant  taken  off  to  the  great 
Logtak  Lake  to  be  drowned,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  devotion  of  a  faithful  ad- 
herent, uncle  of  the  late  powerful  minister 
Thaugal,  who,  in  turn,  went  into  exile  with 
Ghumbeer's  son  Chandra  Kirtee  Singh 
(who  died  in  1886),  and  protected  him  in 
his  infancy. 

Under  the  rajah  are  great  ministers  of 
state  in  control  of  different  departments, 
but  a  man's  importance  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  influence  he  can  exercise  on 
the  rajah  and  quite  irrespective  of  his 
rank.  The  rajahs  are  generally  accessible 
to  any  respectable  man,  and  hold  infor- 
mal receptions  several  times  a  day,  when 
the  ministers  are  present.  There  are 
several  law  courts,  where  cases  are  de- 
cided, not  on  their  own  merits,  but  by 
favor,  even-handed  justice  being  rare  in 
civil  cases,  though  more  common  in  crim- 
inal ones.  All  the  law  courts  and  govern- 
ment offices  are  within  the  rajah's  palace- 
fort,  a  huge  enclosure  containing  much  of 
interest  but  little  of  beauty  in  the  way  of 
buildings.  The  revenue  system  of  the 
country  is  simple,  every  man  giving  ten 
days'  labor  to  the  rajah  out  of  every  forty  ; 
in  return  for  this  each  one  has  an  assign- 
ment of  land  which  he  may  cultivate  or 
let  to  some  one  else,  as  he  pleases ;  he 
also  pays  a  small  contribution  of  rice  to 
the  rajah.  This  system  of  payment  in 
labor  is  called  **lalloop,"  an4  a  similar 
system  existed  in  Assam  before  its  annex- 
ation by  us.     At  first  sight  it  doe.s  not 
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souod  well  lo  English  ears,  especially 
when  called  forced  Isbor;  bui  it  works 
well,  and  is  not  unpopular.  Every  man 
has  a  great  deal  of  spare  lime  oa  his 
hapds,  and  it  is  a  distinct  advaolage  lothe 

intry  to  have  that  labor  expended  in 
inaking  roads  and  irrigation  canals,  as 
has  beeo  done  in  Manipur,  rather  Ihan  lo 
let  him  waste  his  time  In  doing  nothing, 
the  isolated  nature  of  the  counlry  giving 
him  a  ready  sale  for  but  a  small  portioa  of 
agricultural  produce.  As  lime  goes  on 
and  trade  increases  il  will  be  found  more 
economical  to  raise  a  money  revenue  and 
do  away  with  the  system  of  "  lalloop,"  bui 
at  present  any  change  would  be  disastrous, 
and  not  at  all  popular.  Besides  these 
service  dues  and  paymenis,  a  small 
money  revenue  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees  (say  7,500/.)  is  brought  in 
by  transit  duties,  etc.,  —  just  enough,  in 
fact,  to  keep  the  country  going.  The  as- 
signments o£  land  are  in  accordance  with 
the  rack  of  the  holder,  and  a  man  of  posi- 
tion often  has  enough  to  bring  him  in  a 
fair  income  by  letting  il.  The  chief  culti- 
vation of  the  country  is  rice,  for  which  the 
low  valley  lands  are  admirably  stilted  ;  the 
soil,  however,  will  grow  altnost  anything, 
and  wheal,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  oil'Seeds, 
and  various  kinds  of  pulse  are  raised.  En- 
glish vegetables  thrive  well,  and  peas  are 
common  in  the  markets.  Pineapples  and 
oranges  grow  to  perfection,  and  plantains, 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  are  plenti- 
ful, though  few  of  the  finersorls  have  been 
introduced.  Mangoes  grow  well,  but  the 
fruit  is  always  filled  with  insects,  as  is 
the  case  in  Assam,  though  the  drier  cli- 
mate makes  this  somewhat  unaccounta- 
ble. It  should  have  been  staled  that, 
owing  10  the  height  above  the  sea,  Mani- 
pur  is  far  cooler  than  Ihe  plains  of  Bengal 
or  Burmah,  while  the  surrounding  hills 
draw  away  the  clouds  and  reduce  the 
rainfall  to  about  an  average  of  forty  to 
forty-five  inches  —  less  than  half  what  il 
is  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Cachar,  or 
in  the  province  of  Assam  to  the  north.  It 
is  strange  that  on  descendicg  into  the 
Kubo  Valley,  only  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  hot  and  damp,  good 
mangoes,  free  from  insects,  are  lo  be  found 
Id  plenty. 

Viewed  from  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
valle?  in  the  dry  season  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bare,  open  plain  with  vil- 
lages dotted  here  and  there,  and  a  few  hills 
rising  above  Ihe  surface  and  running  in 
lines  down  the  valley,  thoujjh  ojien  distant 
from  one  another.  It  is  evident  that  the 
vast  chasm,  which  the  valley  once  was. 


was  gradually  filled  up  with  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  whose  outlet 
was  raised  high  above  its  former  level  by 
an  earthquake.  For  ages  what  is  now  the 
valley  must  have  been  a  vast  lake,  which 
was  gradually  filled  up  with  the  earthy 
deposits  of  the  rivers  running  through  it, 
as  a  few  isolated  peaks,  the  highest  points 
of  low  ranges  that  divided  the  original 
chasm,  once  appeared  as  islands  above 
the  surface  of  the  great  lake,  so  now  they 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  alluvium, 
all  forming  part  of  a  well-connected  sys- 
tem. So,  too,  a  few  peaks  still  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  Logiak  Lake,  sit- 
uated at  the  soutb-west  end  of  the  valley, 
the  comparatively  small  remains  of  the 
noble  sheet  of  waler  that  once  covered  the 
whole.  In  the  rainy  season  Ihe  valley  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  marsh  ;  at  such 
a  time  the  effects  by  moonlight  are  oftea 
very  striking.  Many  of  the  village  sites 
have  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  the 
old  embankments  and  raised  platforms  of 
earth  with  the  noble  old  trees  all  contrib- 
uting to  this  ;  they  also  have  an  appearance 
of  great  comfort  to  those  who  are  content 
judge  from  an  Asiatic  standpoint.  The 
itle  that  were  imported  to  take  the  place 
of  those  destroyed  and  driven  off  by  the 
Burmese  have  improved  since  they  came 
to  Manipur,  and  nowhere  can  tame  buffa- 
loes with  finer  horns  be  seen.  In  the  cold 
season  the  neighborhood  of  a  Manipuri 
village  is  a  pretty  sight,  especially  in  early 
December;  the  golden  grain  is  then  fall- 
ing before  the  sickle,  the  sun  bright,  the 
air  clear,  the  temperature  perfect ;  here 
and  there  picturesquely  clad  groups  of 
women  and  girls  are  10  be  seen  reaping, 
while  their  stalwart  male  relations  are  car- 
rying home  the  heavy  sheaves.  Close  by 
may  be  seen  the  thresh ing-f^oor  and  pa- 
tient, slow-going  oxen  moving  round  in  a 
never-ending  circle,  Ireading  out  the  grain  i 
further  on  is  a  slack  of  straw  whicn  will 
be  made  into  a  bonfire  after  harvest  home ! 

Ah,  happy  days,  too  happy  to  endure. 
Where  all  this  peace  and  plenty  was,  there 
has  been  war  and  tumult,  and  hostile 
armies  tread  the  once  happy  valley.  Ma- 
harajah Chandra  Kirtee  Singh,  who  died 
in  1886,  and  his  uncle  Chourjeet.had  both 
a  great  lasie  for  road-making,  and  owing 
to  this  Manipur  is,  for  a  native  slate,  well 

and  In  the  cold  weather  every  village  la 
easily  accessible;  even  in  the  rainy  season 
all  can  be  reached  without  much  trouble. 
1  The  rivers  are,  as  a  rule,  narrow  and  deep, 
!  and,  owing  to  the  alluvial  nature  of  the 
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soil  through  which  they  pass,  very  muddy. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  after  leaving  the 
valley  far  away  to  the  south,  the  one  stream 
into  which  all  others  converge  leaps  over 
the  obstacle  which  blocks  the  old  outlet, 
and  falls  with  a  deafening  sound  Into  an 
abyss  below,  sending  up  a  column  of  spray 
which  darkens  the  air.  This  place  is 
called  the  Ching-dunhoot,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  our  survey  parties 
confirm  the  traditional  description  of  it. 
It  has  been  said  that,  except  in  the  vil- 
lages and  sacred  groves,  there  is  no  timber 
in  the  valley ;  but  a  word  or  two  must  be 
said  about  that  in  the  hills.  To  the  south 
of  the  valley  there  are  extensive  fir  forests, 
to  the  east  and  north  oak  is  plentiful,  to 
the  west  oak  is  seen  in  fair  quantities,  to- 
gether with  other  trees  for  which  there  is 
no  English  name  —  among  them  a  tree 
called  by  the  Manipuris  "wang,"  which 
can  be  cut  up  and  used  directly  it  is  felled, 
without  seasoning,  as  it  neither  warps  nor 
shrinks.  To  the  north-east  there  are  ex- 
tensive fir  forests  ;  these,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  generally  end  abruptly  at  a  line 
drawn  along  the  hillside,  fifty-eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  on  hills  facing 
west,  but  when  facing  east  they  grow  at  a 
height  of  sixty-four  hundred  feet;  the 
difference  is  probably  owing  to  greater 
moisture  on  the  eastern  slopes ;  the  hills 
run  north  and  south. 

Among  the  same  hills  the  eye  is  often 
gladdened  by  large  clumps  of  rhododen- 
drons, chiefly  crimson,  the  trees  growing 
to  a  height  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet; 
rhododendrons  mav  be  seen  at  a  level  of 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from 
that  up  to  seventy-five  hundred  feet  they 
are  in  flower  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  according  to  situation.  The  scen- 
ery among  these  forest-clad  hills  is  lovely 
and  romantic ;  the  hill  people  cut  good 
paths,  though  regardless  of  gradients,  and 
one  may  spend  many  a  happy  hour  walk- 
ing under  tall  trees  clothed  with  moss  two 
feet  in  length,  with  a  precipice  on  one 
side  and  a  lovely  view  perhaps  of  a  snowy 
peak  in  the  distance.  In  such  expeditions 
a  better  companion  than  a  Manipuri  can- 
not easily  be  found,  cheerful  and  helpful 
under  all  circumstances,  always  ready  to 
climb  a  tree  or  descend  a  precipitous  path 
to  gather  a  rare  flower,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  long  march,  regardless  of  fatigue,  to 
build  a  hut  or  improvise  rude  furniture. 
The  hills  to  the  north  afford  edible  roots 
of  the  yam  tribe  in  abundance;  to  the 
south  they  are  wanting  ;  everywhere,  if 
not  at  too  great  a  height,  the  useful  bam- 
boo is  occasionally  found,  often  so  large 


that  a  couple  of  joints  of  it  make  an  ad- 
mirable bucket.  The  dry  bamboo  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  camp-fire,  and, 
cut  in  thin  strips,  makes  excellent  torches 
when  a  night  march  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. Here  and  there  at  low  elevations 
wild  mango-trees  are  found,  the  unripe 
fruit,  before  it  has  been  filled  with  insects, 
being  useful  as  a  condiment  for  the  people 
to  eat  with  their  rice.  Gorgeous  orchids 
of  many  colors  are  common  in  the  forests 
of  Manipur. 

Before  leaving  the  forest  a  word  must 
be  said  about  the  wild  animals.     To  begin 
with  the  largest :  elephants  are  still  pretty 
numerous  in   the  Jeeree  forests  on  the 
Cachar  frontier,  and  it  is  from  thence  that 
the  rajah  supplies  his  wants  in  that  line. 
He  generally  has  a  stud  of   from  ten  to 
twenty  elephants,  and   has   a   "  khedda " 
(//*/.  drive  ;  conventionally,  elephant-catch- 
ing expedition)  when  his  stock  falls  short, 
all  but  the  best  among  the  new  captures 
being  sold.     In  the  remainder  of  the  hill- 
tracts   of   Manipur  elephants  are  scarce, 
the  hill-tribes,  especially  the  Kukis,  those 
scourges  to  wild  animals  and  forests,  hav- 
ing greatly  thinned  their  numbers.     Rhi- 
noceroses are  said  to  exist  to  the  south  of 
the  valley  ;  and  probably  do,  but  in  small 
numbers.    The  same  may  be  said  of  bison ; 
buffaloes  there  are,  too,  but  they  also  are 
scarce.     Sambur   or  elk  are   still   to   be 
found  in  the  hills,  but   red  deer   I    have 
never  seen.     Fallow  deer  are  common. 
The  great  swamp  deer,  called  in  Manipuri 
**sungai,''  is  common  too,  and  peculiar  to 
Manipur  and  Burmah,  and  is  found  in  the 
grass  jungles  near  the  Logtak  Lake  ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  sambur,  but  has  very 
peculiar    horns.     Tigers   and    bears    are 
still   plentiful.     The  jackal   is   unknown. 
Tigers  used  to  be  so  numerous  that  the 
inhabitants  were   formed  into  groups  for 
the   purpose  of  marking  them  down  and 
destroying  them.     This  organization  still 
exists.     The  groups  are   called  kai-roop, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  kai- 
roop  of  the  district  to  report  to  the  rajah 
whenever  a  tiger  appears  within  his  juris- 
diction ;  the  order  is  then  given   to   sur- 
round him;  this  is  done  by  surrounding 
the  patch  of  jungle  in  which  he  has  hid- 
den, after  killing  a  cow  or  deer,  with  strong 
nets.     Outside  these  a  tall  bamboo  palis- 
ading is  erected,  and  information  is  sent 
to  the  rajah,  who,  if  the  place  is  within 
easy  distance,  proceeds  there  with  all  his 
court,  ladies    included.      The   spectators 
are  ranged  on  seats  at  intervals  at  the  top 
of  the  palisading,  and  the  tiger  is  driven 
by  fire  brands  from  his  retreat  and  either 
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shot  or  speared,  The  Manipuris  are  very 
keen  at  this  sport,  and  I  have  seen  them, 
despite  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  de- 
scend into  the  arena  (perhaps  a  space  of 
three  hundred  yards  or  even  more  in  cir- 
cumference) and,  protected  only  by  the 
net  held  up  by  a  forked  slick  in  the  left 
hand,  boldly  attack  the  tiger  with  a  spear. 
Generally  the  real  sport  is  shown  with  the 
spear,  and  the  coup  de  gr&ce  given  by  a 
rifle  shot.  Anyhow,  (he  men  engaged  dis- 
play great  courage  and  coolness,  and  the 
whole  affair  is  not  a  vulgar  piece  of  butch- 
ery but  a  game  of  skill,  till  a  well-directed 
shot  ends  it. 

The  birds  of  Maoipur  resemble  those  of 
the  adjoining  provinces  with  few  excep- 
tions ;  one  remarkable  one  is  a  handsome 
Eheasant,  called  in  Manipuri,  "loce.ning- 
oee,"  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume, 
CB.,  the  great  Indian  orniiliologisi.  In 
188 1. 

Beautiful  as  the  forest  scenery  of  Mani- 
pur  is,  it  is  time  that  something  is  said 
about  the  capital,  Imphal,  and  of  Its  in- 
habitants. It  has  becnsaid  that  it  covers 
a  space  of  about  fifteen  square  miles,  and 
a  slight  description  will  not  be  amiss.  On 
the  north  side  it  touches  on  some  low  hills, 
called  Ching-mai-roong,  and  running  west- 
ward is  bounded  by  a  shallow  lake  called 
Lumphel,  which  is  partly  enclosed  by  a 
continuance  of  the  hills,  here  called  Ungol 
(on  which  grows  a  celebrated  cane  used 
for  polo  slicks);  then  running  south  it  is 
intersected  by  several  roads,  notably  the 
road  10  Silchar  which  enters  Ihe  capital  at 
a  place  called  Kooah-Kaith^l  (i.e..  Crow 
Bazaar) —  here  it  is  bounded  by  rice  cul- 
livation.  Going  further  south  and  sweep- 
ing round  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  plain  of  l.angthaba1,  at 
one  extremity  of  which  lies  (he  old  capital 

further  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  lower 
slopes  o£  Nong-mai-Ching,  a  line  hill  rising 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
turning  to  Ihe  northward  and  crossing  two 
rivers  we  come  again  to  the  place  from 
which  we  started.  The  want  of  the  town 
IS  a  really  good  water-supply  ;  there  are 
one  or  two  good  sized  tanks,  or  ponds  as 
Ihey  would  be  called  in  England,  and  the 
aforementioned  rivers,  the  water  of  which 
is  not  improved  by  receiving  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  burned  on  their  banks ;  beyond 
this,  all  the  water  obtainable  is  derived 
from  small  tanks,  one  or  more  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  garden  enclosure. 
The  ground  on  which  the  capital  stands 
must  have  atone  time  been  very  low, prob- 
ably a  marshland  it  has  been  artificially 


raised  from  lime  lo  time  by  digging  Ihei 
lanks;  every  raised  road, 
deep,  stagnant  ditch  on  either  side.  The" 
people  are  not  sanitary  in  their  habits,  and 
when  heavy  rain  falls  the  gardens  are 
flooded  and  a  fair  share  of  the  accumulated 
filth  is  washed  into  the  drinking  tanks,  the 
result  being  frequent  epidemics  of  cholera, 
constantly  increasing  in  severity.  The 
capital  is  well  supplied  with  roads,  many 
of  which  are  bordered  by  fine  old  trees. 
The  great  event  of  the  day  is  the  evening 
market,  held  in  many  different  places,  the 
central  one  being  the  great  Sena  Kailhdl 
Golden  Bazaar,  held  opposite  the  main 
entrance  of  the  palace.  As  the  shadows 
lengthen  in  the  afternoon  the  roads  are 
covered  with  crowds  of  people,  men  in 
potlessly  white  garments  and  women  In 
every  variety  of  gay  attire  and  resplendent 
'Ih  brilliantly  colored  petticoats.  Women 
e  the  shopkeepers  of  the  place,  and  they 
may  be  seen  tramping  with  their  goods  on 
'  cjr  heads  and  babies  on  hip  or  tied  on 

Rotten  fish  Is  a  favorite  food  here  as  in 
Burmah,  and  very  dreadful  is  the  odor  of 
carried  by;  but  at  the  evening 
market  every  imaginable  article  is  taken 
There  may  be  seen  English  piece 
goods,  broadcloths,  brass-ware,  iron-ware, 
igetables,  rice,  etc.,  and,  perhaps  most 
terestingof  all,  the  tribal  cloths  of  the 
bill-tribes  surrounding  the  valley.     Many 
of  these  cloths  are  extremely  picturesque 
and  beautiful;  the  Manipuri  women  are 
workers  al  the  loom  and  by  their  in- 
dustry  have  killed   out   the   native  cloth 
trade  in  many  parts  of  the  hills,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  now  come   lo  Manipur  to 
supply  themselves  with  their  own  tribal 
patterns.     Manchester  has  done  the  same 
by  India;  and,  though  India  gets  cheaper 
goods,  it  loses  in  quality,  the  imported  cal- 
icoes not  being  equal   to  the  old  ones  of 
native  make.     In  a  much  smaller  degree 
this  holds  good  in  Manipur;  the  Manipur 
women  give  good  material,  free  from  siz- 
ing, but  their  work  is  not  so  strong  and 
fit  for  hard  wear  as  the  cloths  formerly 
by  Ihe  hiil-tribes  themselves  used 
Certain  blind  and  lame  men  regu- 
larly frequent  the  bazaars,  and  the  poor 
'eswomen  give  them   a   handful  of  rice 
they  pass  or  some  small  thing.     All  the 
shops  are  in  the  open  air,  there  are  raised 
nds  for  people  to  sit  on,  but  roofs  are 
allowed.     At  the  gate  of   the  palace 
proclamations  are  read  out  and  posted  up. 
Here,  too,  oSendeis  are  flogged,  this  kind 
punishment  being   infiicted  with  the 
very  utmost  severity;   women  also  con- 
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victed  of  heinous  crimes  are  here  exposed 
00  a  high  platform,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
round  which  a  rope  is  tied  and  held  b}'  a 
guard,  and  her  breasts  painted  red  ;  a  crier 
with  stentorian  voice  proclaims  her  crime 
and  adds,  **  Come  and  look  at  this  naughty 
woman!''  This  punishment  is  inflicted 
in  lieu  of  death  or  regular  imprisonment, 
the  Manipuris  holding  to  the  strict  letter 
of  Hindoo  law,  which  forbids  the  execu- 
tion of  a  woman.  For  great  offences  a 
woman  is  sentenced  to  be  so  proclaimed 
in  every  bazaar  of  the  country.  The 
bazaars  of  the  capital  are  supplied  with 
necessaries  of  life  purchased  by  the  indus- 
trious sellers  at  markets  held  in  the  early 
morning,  often  many  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital. 

Close  to  the  bazaar  is  the  public  polo- 
ground,  on  which,  almost  every  day  in  the 
week,  fine  playing  is  to  be  seen,  but  espe- 
cially on  Sundays,  when  all  the  best  play- 
ers in  the  capital,  including  the  princes, 
play.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  and  the  play  mag- 
nificent. On  one  side  of  the  ground  is  a 
grand  stand  for  the  rajah,  and  at  one  end 
there  used  to  be  one  for  the  political  agent. 
The  polo-ground  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  religious  ceremonies  or  as  a  parade- 
ground  for  troops ;  a  broad  road  runs  at 
one  end  from  the  palace  gate  to  a  brick 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  road  to  Cachar.  Polo  is 
the  national  game  of  Manipur  for  all  who 
can  manage  to  get  a  mount,  and  hockey 
on  foot  for  those  who  cannot.  In  the  even- 
ing almost  every  bit  of  turf  in  the  town  is 
enlivened  by  a  group  of  little  boys  play- 
ing most  vigorously.  Wrestling  also  is  a 
favorite  amusement,  and  one  in  which  the 
Manipuris  excel.  I  have  seen  a  Manipuri 
challenge  a  village  of  fine  manly  athletic 
Nagas  to  produce  a  champion  to  try  a 
throw  with  him,  but  without  any  one  com- 
ing forward. 

The  road  runs  at  one  end  of  the  polo- 
ground,  and  at  the  other  end  is  the  resi- 
dency enclosure;  everything  has,  alas! 
been  destroyed,  but  it  may  be  interesting 
to  describe  it  as  it  was.  The  first  house 
was  built  in  1844  by  Captain  Gordon,  the 
political  agent,  when  the  regent  Nur  Singh, 
after  the  attempt  on  his  life  above  de- 
scribed, moved  from  the  old  capital  to  the 
present  one,  the  agency  establishment 
moving  with  him.  This  was  really  a  re- 
turn to  an  old  site,  the  original  capital  that 
existed  before  the  Burmese  invasion  hav- 
ing been  where  the  present  one  stands. 
Captain  Gordon  built  a  small  house  which, 
at  his  death  in  December,  1844,  was  pulled 
down ;    bis    successor,  lieutenant,    after- 


wards colonel,  M*Culloch,  built  a  large 
house  one  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  just  destroyed;  it  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  in  January,  1869, 
and  another  built  on  its  site.  All  the 
ground  round  was  then  enclosed  by  squalid 
villages  and  filthy  tanks.  A  movement  to 
clear  these  away  was  commenced  in  1877, 
and  gradually  a  space  of  about  sixteen 
acres  was  cleared  and  fairly  well  levelled, 
and  by  the  end  of  1880  the  late  fine  resi- 
dency was  finished  and  the  old  one  pulled 
down,  a  rose-garden  being  planted  on  its 
site.  The  residency  was  a  fine  structure 
in  the  old-English  half-timbered  style, 
built  on  a  foundation  of  solid  brick  walls 
seven  feet  in  height,  the  lower  portions 
forming  rooms  practically  shot-proof.  The 
building  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  mud  wall  which  surrounded  the 
enclosure ;  in  front,  beyond  it,  was  a  ditch, 
then  a  road,  then  the  moat  and  mud  wall 
of  the  rajah's  palace  enclosure.  The  res- 
idency enclosure  was  well  planted,  had 
pretty  gardens  and  lawns  with  apple,  pear, 
apricot,  and  plum  trees,  also  deodars  which 
throve  wonderfully,  and  other  rare  exotics. 
It  had  a  fine  large  square  pond  of  excel- 
lent water,  which,  as  they  were  strictly 
preserved,  was  in  winter  covered  with 
hundreds  of  wild -fowl,  geese,  ducks, 
divers,  etc.  Round  the  enclosure  was  a 
pleasant  riding-path  for  exercising  ponies. 
In  one  corner  were  the  lines  of  the  escort, 
and  government  telegraph,  post-ofiice,  etc. 
Much  care  and  the  labor  of  years  had  been 
expended  on  the  place,  and  it  was  indeed 
a  most  delightful  residence,  the  two  draw- 
backs being  its  extreme  isolation  and  the 
plague  of  mosquitos,  the  pest  of  Manipur 
for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  residency,  no 
house,  when  I  left  Manipur,  was  built  of 
brick,  partly  from  fear  of  earthquakes, 
partly  on  account  of  expense.  The  ordi- 
nary houses  of  the  people  are  huts  with 
wattle-and-daub  or  mud  walls  ;  those  of 
greater  people  the  same,  but  a  little  larger. 
Every  house  has  a  verandah  in  front,  with 
the  main  entrance  leading  from  it  and  a 
little  side  door  on  the  north  side  close  to 
the  west  end,  the  houses  almost  invariably 
facing  east.  The  roofs  are  all  of  thatch, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rajah*s,  which 
was  of  corrugated  iron.  There  are  sev- 
eral temples,  built  of  solid  brick  stuccoed 
over.  One  in  the  palace  had  an  iron  roof, 
another  a  gilded  one.  Most  excellent 
models  of  these  temples  and  several  other 
buildings  were  sent  to  the  Indian  and  Colo- 
nial Exhibition  of  1886,  every  beam  and 
rafter  being  represented  and  made  strictly 
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according  to  scale.  The  larger  of  the  two 
temples  hns  bells  of  a  very  bae,  deep  looe. 
It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  ap' 
praaches  lo  the  rajah's  dwelling-house 
were  of  brick;  possibly  since  then  many 
additions  have  been  made.  Formerly  the 
palace  enclosure  was  entered  from  the 
front  by  a  quaint  and  picturesque  old  gale- 
way,  not  beautiful,  but  highly  characieris- 
lie  and  peculiar  to  Manipur  ;  the  old  rajah, 
ChAndra  Kirlee  Singh,  substituted  for  it  a. 
Tawdry  and  fantastic  structure  with  corru- 
gated iron  roofs  —  a  structure  without  any 
merit  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  its 
surroundings.  I  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain;  shoddy  and  vulgar  ideas  have  pen- 
etrated even  lo  Manipur,  and  the  pictur- 
esque old  building  that  spoke  of  bygone 
ages  was  doomed.  We  who  have  de- 
stroyed so  many  fine  old  buildings  have, 
at  any  rate,  little  right  lo  criticise. 

Close  to  the  gateway  is  the  place  where 
the  grand  stand  is  erected,  from  which  the 
rajah  and  his  relations  view  the  boat-races 
and  the  palace  moat,  I  said  "view,"  for 
in  old  age  a  rajah  sits  there  all  the  time, 
but  in  the  prime  of  life  he  takes  part  in 
these  races,  steering  one  of  the  boats  him- 
self. These  boat-races  generally  take 
place  in  September,  when  the  moat  is  full, 
and  are  the  great  festival  of  the  year. 
Eyery  one  turns  out  to  see  them,  the 
ranees  and  other  female  relations  lining 
the  opposite  side  of  the  moat  —  for  in 
Manipur  there  is  no  veiling  or  concealment 
□f  women  —  while  the  side  next  lo  the 
road  is  thronged  with  spectators.  The 
boatmen  have  a  strange  and  handsome 
dress  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  highly  interesting.  The 
boats  are  canoes  hewn  out  of  single  trees 
of  great  size,  and  are  richly  decorated  with 
color  and  carving. 

The  Manipuris  keep  the  usual  Hindoo 
festivals,  such  as  the  jumnu  Ustomi.  or 
birthday  of  Krishna;  the  Dewallee,  or 
feast  of  lights,  when  the  whole  capital, 
lighted  up,  presents  a  pretty  sight;  the 
Rakhwal,  when  there  are  dances  in  honor 
of  iCrishna,  and  a  huge  bird,  ver7  cleverly 
arranged,  comes  on  the  scene  to  the  de- 
light of  the  children.  The  bird  is  admira- 
bly represented  by  a  structure  of  cloth  and 
bamboo,  with  a  man  inside.  The  "  Holi  " 
is  duly  kept,  and  red  powder  and  fires  are 
not  wanting.  The  feast  of  JuggernalU  is 
also  observed,  and  a  huge  car  is  erected 
and  drawn  in  front  of  the  palace.  Finally, 
in  the  month  of  July,  a  great  entertain- 
ment is  given,  when  the  hill-lribes  as  well 
as  Manipuris  compete,  and  there  are  foot- 
races, wrestling-matches,  etc. 


The  Manipuris,  properly  so  called,  are 
all   Hindoos;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
population,  perhaps  five  thousand  In  all, 
of  Mussulmans  in  the  valley,  the  descend- 
ants of  Manipuris  who  adopted  their  pres- 
ent religion  liefore  the  great  conversion  to 
Hindooism  commenced;  their    members 
have   been  recruited  also  by  immigrants 
from  Bengal.     These  people  perform  lal- 
loop  like  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
are  also  the  chiei  poultry-breeders  of  the 
valley,  the  Manipuris,  though  apparently 
unable  to  do   without   a   lish-diet,  rigidly 
abstaining  from   flesh  of  all  kinds.     The 
Mussulmans  are  rather  kept  under  by  the 
Hindoos,  but  occupy  a  far  better  position 
than  the  latter  would  under  a  Mussulman 
government.    The  chief  .imong  them  re- 
vived the  title   of  nawab  from   Chandra 
irtee  Singh,  who  also  released  the  whole 
immunity  from  the  obligation  to  fall  pros- 
ate  before  him,  they  having  objected  on 
liglous  grounds. 

The  Mussulman  women,  high  and  low, 

like   the    Manipuris,   are    great   weavers. 

it  should  be  noted  is  in  marked  coa< 

to  the  customs  of  India,  where  that 

useful  art  is  confined  to  the  very  lowest 

istes,  and   where,  among    Mussulmans 

'en,  weaving  is  looked  upon  with  scorn. 

Silk    is   manufactured   In   Manipur  by 

people  who,  though  now  indistinguishable 

from  the  rest  of  the  population,  are  said  10 

be  descended  from  Chinese  captives,  the 

:   remnants  of  an  army  that  invaded 

ipur  from  China  seven  hundred  years 

ago,  and  was  ignominlously  defeated.  The 

ves  are  said  to  have  taught  silk-cul- 

and  weaving,  also  brick-making,  and 

part  of  a  brick  building  reputed  to  have 

been  built  by  them  still  remains  to  testify 

10  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

Sumptuary  laws  are  In  full  force  In  Man- 
or, and  ihey  are  a  valuable  institution, 
rmingas  Ihey  do  a  cheap  and  efBcient 
eans  of  rewarding  services.     Any   one 
may  have  a  brass  box  for  holding  betel  nut, 
for  Instance,  but  the  royal  permission  is 
required  to  possess  a  silver  one.     No  man 
wear  gold  bracelets  unless  they  are 
presented  by  the  rajah,  after  which  he 
may  buy  asecond  pair.     Rare  feathers  are 
given  as  a  mark  of^  distinction  to  be  worn 
In  the  turban,  and  are,  of  course,  greatly 
valued.      Besides  the    above  there    are 
many  turbans  and  peculiar  cloths,  none  of 
which  can  be  worn  except  as  a  reward  for 
ice  performed  to  Ihe  state.     Highest 
of  all  is  a  coat  of  curious   workmanship, 
lakes   over  a  year  to   make,  and  is 
;r  given,  except  to  the  blood-royal,  but 
reward  for  gallant  service  in  the  field. 
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Here  a  Wdrd  or  two  must  be  said  about 
the  army,  which  consisted  of  about  five 
tboasana  men  at  the  outside,  id  eight  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  one  artillery  corps. 
The  cavalry  were  practically  iwon-existent, 
and  many  of  the  infantry  quite  ignorant  of 
drill.  There  were  eight  brass  34b.  guns, 
and  two  7-lb.  mountain  guns,  given  as  a 
reward  for  service  in  the  Naga  hills  in 
1879.  ^^^  ^^  these  did  admirable  service 
for  ns  IB  the  Burmese  war.  After  18^6 
two  more  7-ib.  mountain  guns  were  given, 
and,  1  have  heard,  some  Snider  rifles,  but 
of  these  I  know  nothing.  Unless  man^ 
more  arms  have  been  given  since  1886,  it 
is  utterlv  Impossible  that  more  than  six 
thousand  men  at  the  outside  could  have 
been  put  in  line  against  us,  even  including 
one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  Kuki 
Irregulars,  as  want  of  arms  would  prevent 
it.  A  Manipuri  warlike  expedition  was  a 
strange  sight,  every  man  carrving,  besides 
his  arms  and  ammunition,  nis  food  and 
cooking-pots  in  a  bundle  on  bis  back. 
These  men,  however,  badly  equipped  and 
poorly  dressed  as  they  often  were,  marched 
steadily  and  uncomplaiDinG;ly,  and  were 
admirable  hands.^at  hutting  themselves 
and  erecting  stockades.  A  Manipuri 
force  well  commanded  was  always  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  a  sudden  attack  at 
night  in  the  hills,  as  where  there  was  the 
least  danger  the  position  was  carefully 
fortified,  however  tired  the  men  might  be. 
An  army  was  always  highly  honored  on  its 
return  from  a  successful  expedition.  In- 
deed, a  special  entrance  to  the  interior  of 
the  palace  was  reserved  for  the  rajah  to 
enter  by  on  these  occasions;  otherwise 
he  never  crossed  its  threshold.  A  general, 
when  he  returned,  made  a  formal  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital,  and  it  was  a  highly 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  long  line  of 
picturesque  irregulars  winding  along  the 
streets  and  the  groves  of  the  capital,  till 
they  finally  marched  into  the  palace  in 
triumph,  and  the  general  at  their  head, 
entering  the  royal  presence,  threw  himself 
at  the  rajah's  feet  to  receive  his  benedic- 
tion—  the  reward  of  all  others  that  he 
coveted. 

Happy  were  it  for  us,  perhaps,  if  our 
tastes  were  as  simple,  and  if  we  aspired 
no  higher  than  to  do  our  duty  and  earn  the 
approval  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Mani- 
pur,  indeed,  to  the  reflective  observer  pre- 
sents many  charms ;  here  great  wealth  is 
not  to  be  seen,  but  very  much  comfort 
and  contentment ;  the  people  are  under  a 
despotic  government,  but  they  are  proud 
of  it  —  it  reflects  credit  in  their  eves  on 
all  their  race;  and  associated  with  it  in 
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their  minds  are  their  pageants,  their  pro- 
cessions, their  boat-races,  their  festivals, 
their  golden  bazaar,  their  miniature  mil- 
itary triumphs,  and  their  royal  progresses ; 
all  these  are  dear  to  the  people,  and  are  the 
outcome  and  natural  growth  of  their  own 
native  system. 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  recent 
events ;  sad  it  fs  to  contemplate  all  the 
trouble  that  has  come  on  this  peaceful  and 
interesting  country  and  people.  As  in  all 
cases,  the  many  must  suffer  for  the  faults 
of  the  few,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  annexation  will  not  be  deemed  neces* 
sary.  The  offenders  against  the  majesty 
of  the  British  government  must  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  severity,  if  only  as 
an  example  to  others,  but  let  us  spare  the 
country,  and  allow  it  to  develop  in  its  nat- 
ural way,  under  our  fostering  care  and 
guidance.  J.  Johnstone. 

(La/e  Political  Agents  Manipur), 
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They  chose  John  Hammer  for  three 
chief  reasons:  — 

First,  because  he  was  so  honest  and 
single-minded.  They  knew  as  well  as 
they  could  know  anything,  that  he  would 
never  play  them  false.  They  could  strum 
upon  his  candor  to  their  heart's  content. 
They  also  had  the  wit  to  perceive  that,  if 
ever  they  disagreed  with  him,  or  he  disa- 
greed with  them,  this  excellent  quality  of 
his  would  provide  offhand  the  material  for 
a  dispute  which  would  end  in  his  resigna- 
tion or  supersession. 

Next,  he  was  poor.  That  was  almost 
as  convenient  as  his  extreme  honesty. 
Unquestionably,  if  their  man  was  not  poor, 
he  might  by  and  by  kick  over  the  traces, 
and  enjoy  himself  until  the  next  dissolu- 
tion without  the  least  reference  to  the  men 
who,  to  all  public  intents  and  purposes, 
had  created  him.  John  was,  in  fact,  so 
poor,  that  if  they  had  not  provided  him 
with  an  allowance  of  so  much  a  week,  with 
travelling  expenses,  second-class,  and  a 
dress  suit,  as  extras,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pay  his  dinner  bill  for  a  sin- 
gle week,  let  alone  support  his  wife  and 
family.  He  was  as  thoroughly  dependent 
upon  them  as  a  marine  pier  upon  the  piles 
which  support  it. 

In  the  third  place,  John  Hammer  was 
an  out-and-out  Red,  with  political  views 
which  quite  accorded  with  their  own.  He 
had  been  educated  at  the  National  School 
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of  Wallsend  until  he  was  ten,  when  he  en- 
tered the  world  of  real  life  as  a  pit-bank 
boy.  From  that  time  forward,  until  he  be- 
came foreman  of  a  gang  of  colliers,  he  had 
continued  to  mature.  And  now  he  could 
sneer  at  the  queen  and  the  royal  family, 
bring  down  his  right  fist  with  a  resounding 
whack  into  the  hollow  of  his  left  hand 
when  he  mentioned  the  civil  or  the  pension 
list,  become  frenzied  in  his  contrast  of  the 
earnings  of  a  pitman  with  the  inherited  in- 
come of  a  duke,  and  signify  in  very  audi- 
ble and  expressive  language  his  conviction 

that  a  time  was  coming  when ;  all  this 

he  could  do  as  well  as  the  most  conscien- 
tious demagogue  that  Wallsend  had  ever 
had  the  good  luck  to  listen  to. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  John  Ham- 
mer was  their  man. 

"  What  wilt  say,  my  woman,  when  thy 
John  tacks  M.P.  to  his  name  ?  "  quoth  the 
candidate  to  his  wife,  a  week  before  the 
polling-day.  "An*  it'll  coom  to  pass,  my 
lass,  tek  my  word  for  it !  " 

*'  I  shanna  know  what  to  say,  John.  It'll 
be  so  strange-loike  ;  an'  oime  na  sure  it'll 
be  good  for  ayther  o'  the  pair  of  us." 

"  Thee  bist  a  fule  ! "  said  John  ;  and  in 
his  displeasure  he  swung  the  latch  of  his 
little  cottage  at  four-and-six  a  week,  and 
strode  into  the  highroad. 

Here  he  chanced  to  encounter  Mr. 
Juggins,  the  master  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Nutcracker-makers  and 
Glass-blowers ;  and  together  they  ad- 
journed for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the 
Jolly  Bacchus,  a  snug  public-house  with 
a  vast  deal  of  polished  brass  about  its 
fittings,  and  a  sanded  floor. 

Mr.  Juggins  controlled  a  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  votes  in  the  coming  election. 
He  and  John  were  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  It  was  mainly  due  to  him  that  the 
six  wirepullers  of  the  district  had  chosen 
their  present  candidate.  Mr.  Juggins  was 
immensely  ambitious.  He  was  small,  and 
feverish  of  speech,  with  a  tuft  of  grey 
beard,  and  a  habit  of  winking  his  eyes  for 
no  apparent  reason.  He  received  three 
pounds  a  week  from  the  nut-cracker  mak- 
ers and  glass-blowers,  for  whom  he  kindly 
acted  as  corporate  treasurer,  as  well  as 
secretary,  counsellor,  and  friend.  But  it 
did  not  content  him.  He  had  seraphic 
visions  of  State  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
John  Hammer,  M.P.,  the  best  pickings 
of  which  would  in  the  time  to  come  fall 
to  Barzillai  Juggins.  Hence  the  inspired 
fervor  of  his  utterances  to  the  glass-blow- 
ing and  nut-cracker-making  electors,  whose 
votes  he  held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
**John    Hammer's   your    man,    my  dear 
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friends.  He'll  put  his  foot  down  on  the 
infamous  abuses  which  crush  the  poor 
working-man  out  of  the  position  which  is 
his  right  by  the  laws  of  heaven,  and  equity, 
and  nature,  and  common  sense.  Down, 
therefore,  with  the  pampered  aristocrat 
and  the  pension  list,  and  up  with  the  can- 
didate of  the  A.A.N.G. !  " 

Messrs.  Scarth,  Perkins,  Robinson,  Ab- 
bott, and  Banks,  the  other  five  wirepullers 
of  Wallsend,  were  much  like  Barzillai 
Juggins.  Each  had  the  fingering  of  a 
number  of  votes  of  the  local  colliers  and 
mechanics.  Each  in  public  professed 
principles  the  most  unselfish  and  philan- 
thropic, which  all  pointed  to  John  Ham- 
mer as  their  eventual  representative  ;  and 
each,  in  the  privacy  of  his  heart,  cared 
only  for  himself. 

These  five  worthy  gentlemen  were  mar- 
ried. Juggins,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
bachelor.  The  women  of  the  district  — 
a  hard-tongued  class  —  were  wont  to  say 
in  jest  that  Barzillai  would  explode  his 
wife  out  of  doors  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
if  he  had  such  a  tender  helpmate  ;  and 
perhaps  he  would. 

It  was  the  twentieth  of  May  —  the 
month  of  fiowers  —  and  the  election  was 
to  take  place  on  the  twenty-seventh. 

There  seemed  so  little  doubt  about  the 
issue  between  John  Hammer,  the  labor 
candidate,  and  the  Honorable  Ponsonby 
Vane  Fitzroy,  the  Conservative  nominee, 
that  the  result  was  held  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  by  the  press.  John  Hammer, 
who  could  write  a  good  text-hand,  spent 
his  time  in  answering  letters  of  congratu- 
lation and  inquiries  about  his  political  in- 
tentions from  men  whom  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of.  He  had  resigned  his 
situation  as  foreman  in  the  Ten  Acre  Coal 
Company  a  month  back,  and  existed  penu- 
riously  upon  his  small  savings.  It  seemed 
only  reasonable  that  the  committee  of  the 
labor  candidate  should  make  his  allowance 
date  from  the  day  of  his  resignation ;  but 
to  this  they  demurred.  Their  funds,  they 
said,  would  not  admit  of  such  lavishness. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  common 
prudence. 

Mrs.  Hammer  grumbled  mightily  aboat 
this,  sighed  in  secret  for  the  solid  pound 
a  week  which  John  had  been  wont  to  give 
her  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  put  lard  in- 
stead of  butter  upon  the  bread. 

"  Thee  bist  a  fule,  woman  I "  was  all  the 
comfort  her  husband  gave  her  when  she 
ventured  to  air  her  grievances. 


I      On  the  twenty-first  of  May  Mr.  Jaggins 
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received  a  letter  which  made  hiro  wink  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times  without  a  pause. 
It  began,  "My  dear  Mr.  Juggins,"  and 
ended,  "  Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend, 
Wilhelmina  Dashville.'' 

It  was  nothing  less  than  an  invitation  to 
lunch  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  way  at  Dash- 
ville  Castle  with  the  Countess  of  Dash vi lie. 

The  phraseology  of  the  letter  delighted 
Mr.  Juggins  beyond  anything.  This  sen- 
tence, for  example :  — 

"I  have  heard  from  my  husband  and 
others  quite  sufficient  about  your  disinter- 
ested love  for  the  working-classes  to  feel 
no  scruple  in  addressing  you  as  a  fellow- 
laborer  in  that  grand  cause  ; "  etc.,  etc. 

Moreover,  it  was  so  a£Eable ;  and  her 
ladyship  actually  condescended  to  be  po- 
etic. 

*'Come  just  as  you  are,  my  dear  Mr. 
Juggins,  for 

If  there's  a  cause, 

Beyond  other,  that  draws 
My  utmost  scorn  and  loathing, 

'Tis  the  fuss  fools  make, 

And  the  pains  they  take. 
About  their  outward  clothing." 

This  was  the  more  remarkable,  seeing 
that  the  countess  was  famous  for  her 
gowns. 

T^r.  Juggins  put  his  chin  in  his  hand, 
and  reflected.  The  upshot  was  that  he 
resolved  to  lunch  with  the  Countess  of 
Dashville.  Why  should  he  not?  After 
all,  was  not  a  countess  a  human  being 
like  himself?  That  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
Conservative  lord  was  an  accident  for 
which  she  could  not  be  held  accountable. 
And  so  Barzillai  made  a  careful  toilet  in 
his  Sabbath  black,  and  departed  in  a  cab. 
But  he  had  the  tact  to  dismiss  the  cabman 
a  mile  from  the  castle.  Thither  he  walked 
aloue,  on  the  ends  of  his  toes,  with  his 
troasers  turned  up,  looking  askance  at 
every  one  he  met  in  the  lanes.  Once  in- 
side the  park  gates,  he  dusted  himself 
nicely  from  head  to  toe  with  his  dark-blue 
silk  pocket-handkerchief,  took  a  sprig  of 
red  jgeranium  from  a  paper  bag,  set  it  in 
his  buttonhole,  and  approached  the  gran- 
diose portico  of  the  castle. 

That  night  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
labor  candidate's  committee,  but  Mr.  Jug- 
gins, for  some  unexplained  reason,  did 
not  attend  it. 

■  •.*•• 

Mrs.  Scarth,  whose  husband  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Corporate  Society  of 
Wallsend  Nailmakers,  a  powerful  body, 
representing  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
votes,  was  frightened  almost  out  of  her 
seven  senses  the  next  day  by  the  sudden 


apparition  of  a  stranger,  leading  by  th6 
hand  her  much-beloved,  fir&t-b^rn  son, 
Reuben,  howling  furiously. 

**  Are  you  Mrs.  Scarth  ?  This  is  the 
house,  my  dear  little  lad,  is  it  not  ?  Don't 
cry  so,"  said  the  stranger,  all  in  a  breath. ' 

"'  Please  to  step  inside,  sir,"  said  the  nail- 
makers'  secretary's  wife,  when  she  had 
scanned  her  offspring  witha  mother's  re- 
garding eye,  and  found  him  sound  of  limb. 

**  It  was  in  this  way,  Mrs.  SCarth.  I 
was  walking  into  Wallsend  to  see  my 
friend  Mr.  Parchment,  the  attorney,  when 
I  heard  a  horrible^  wail  from  among  the 
pit-banks*.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation 
I  left  the  road  and  Clambered  over  the 
rubbish  heaps  in  the  direction  of  the  cry. 
Now  be  composed,  there's  a  dear  woman, 
though  I  feel  it  will  give  you  a  shock. 
What  did  I  see  but  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a 
forbidding  countenance,  stooping  into  an 
abandoned  pit-shaft,  and  holding  some- 
thing over  the  abyss.  The  something 
proved  to  be  this  little  boy,  and  it  was  his 
pair  of  little  feet  that  I  saw.  Never  mind 
how  I  rescued  him.  The  man  must  have 
been  deranged ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  made 
himself  scarce." 

Mrs.  Scarth  snatched  her  darling  to  her 
heart,  and  sobbed  audibly.  **  He  was  go- 
ing to  his  school,  the  precious !  like  the 
other  lads.    God  bless  you,  sir ! " 

The  stranger  stayed  with  the  poor 
woman  longer  than  seemed  necessary. 
At  parting  she  took  his  pro£Eered  hand 
in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

"I  shall  never  forget  you,  sir  —  never," 
she  said  ;  **  and  I  will  certainly  do  the  t>est 
I  can  with  him." 

**  A  thousand  thanks.  I  am  more  than 
proud  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  you  a 
service." 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Scarth  and  her 
husband  had  a  strenuous  palaver.  At  first 
Mr.  Scarth  was  obdurate  as  marble.  But 
his  wife  used  certain  discreet  conjugal 
menaces,  which  at  length  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  in  the  end  the  nailmakers'  rep- 
resentative gave  way. 

At  the  committee  meeting  of  the  labor 
candidate  that  night  neither  Mr.  Scarth 
nor  Mr.  Juggins  appeared. 

.  .  .  •  • 

Mr.  Robinson  acted  as  the  mouthpiece 
and  mind  of  a  number  of  colliers  who  were 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing for  themselves.  He  was  an  exemplary 
young  man,  who  wore  spectacles,  read  Mr. 
Smiles's  "Self  Help"  in  bed,  and  thor- 
oughly believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  advance  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  by  any  means  whatever—  of 
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course,  assuming  that  the  means  were  law- 
ful. He  attended  a  variety  of  improving 
classes  in  the  free  library,  and  had  writ- 
ten excellent  examination  papers  on  math- 
ematics, English  literature,  French,  Latin, 
chemistry,  and  modern  philosophy.  He 
also  played  the  violin,  and  could  recite  his 
own  poetry  with  beautiful  efiEect.  By 
some  he  was  reckoned  the  most  accom- 
plished person  in  Wallsend;  and  it  was 
said  the  rector  himself  feared  him  upon 
the  platform.  For  all  that,  poor  young 
Mr.  Robinson  did  not  flourish. 

**Now  come,  Mr.  Robinson,"  said  a 
certain  stranger  who  had  called  upon  the 
colliers'  mouthpiece  and  mind  upon  the 
twenty-third  of  May.  "  To-day  is  Satur- 
day, ril  give  you  till  Monday.  A  man 
with  your  studious  and  refined  tastes 
ought  not  to  hesitate,  it  seems  to  me. 
You  will  be  in  the  best,  and,  to  you,  the 
most  congenial  of  society  —  that  of  the 
great  minds  of  the  illustrious  dead,  you 
know ;  and  for  my  part,  I  needn't  look  at 
you  twice  to  prognosticate  that,  with  such 
literary  facilities  as  the  situation  would 
give  you,  you  could  make  a  name  for  your- 
self as  an  author." 

**0 — h,"  gasped  Mr.  Robinson;  "do 
you  really  think  so  ?  It  is  one  of  the  fond- 
est ambitions  —  of — my  existence;  and 
yet " 

"  And  yet  what  ?  " 

"I  —  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
right  thing  to  do." 

**  Think  it  over ;  that  is  all  I  ask.  Here's 
my  address.  Send  me  a  line,  yes  or  no, 
and  the  matter  may  be  considered  finished. 
Good-bye,  I  must  be  ofiE." 

Mr.  Robinson  grasped  the  stranger's 
hand,  and  was  about  to  let  it  drop  and 
return  to  his  studies,- when  something  im- 
pelled him  to  give  it  another  little  squeeze, 
and  whisper  with  a  sigh:  *^We11,  sir,  so 
be  it.     I  will  do  what  you  desire." 

That  settled  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
more  votes. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  which 
brought  Mr.  Banks,  the  iron-workers'  rep- 
resentative, divers  duties  of  extreme  im- 
portance. Mr.  Banks  was  leading  deacon 
of  the  Mount  Carmel  Chapel  of  the  New 
Primitive  Methodist  Connection.  The 
ironworkers  did  not  think  much  of  John 
Hammer,  especially  as  their  works  were 
the  property  of  a  relation  of  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  who  might  be  tempted  to 
propose  something  disagreeable  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  However,  Mr.  Banks 
was  a  potent  force  in  the  district,  and  he 
was  to  have  his  own  way. 


At  the  morning  service  the  deacooM 
sharp  eyes  discerned  a  pleasant-faceil 
stranger,  and  after  service  the  stran|tr 
accosted  Mr.  Banks. 

*'  Come  into  the  pastor's  room,"  said  tlNK 
deacon,  "he'll  have  changed  bis  doth^A 
and  gone  by  now." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Banks,''  said  thy 
stranger,  "but  I  thiok  our  coDVersatiOA* 
will  be  better  in  the  open  air,  and  as  tb6 
day  is  mild  for  the  time  of  the  year,  if  yoa 
have  no  objection  — —  " 

"Not  a  mite," said  Mr.  Banks. 

When  they  had  walked  up  and  dowa 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  ugly  little 
chapel  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  angry 
looks  and  gesticulations  with  which  the 
deacon  had  at  first  seemed  to  receive  the 
stranger's  communication  wholly  disap- 
peared. It  was  dinner-time  ere  they 
parted,  and  at  parting  Mr.  Banks  smiled 
a  beaming  smile  upon  the  stranger. 

"It'll  be  an  acceptable  wurruk,  sir,  and 
do  a  power  of  good.  One  can't  hev  a  fold 
too  large  for  the  stray  lambs  that  hev  to 
be  gathered  into  it." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  stranger.  "You 
shall  hear  from  me." 

**I  wish  you  good-day,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Banks ;  and  as  he  walked  to  his  home  he 
sniffed  the  smell  of  roast  meat  which  per- 
vaded the  thoroughfare,  and  held  his  head 
high,  and  looked  everyone  and  eveiything 
full  in  the  face,  with  an  expression  in 
which  conscious  uprightness  and  content- 
ment were  agreeably  mingled. 

The  committee-meeting  of  the  labor  can- 
didate on  Monday  evening  was  a  melan- 
choly farce.  Only  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Abbott  attended  it.  Mr.  Perkins  repre- 
sented the  locksmiths,  and  Mr.  Abbott  the 
tinplate-workers. 

"What  I  wornt  to  know  is  this,"  said 
Mr.  Perkins  to  Mr.  Abbott:  "Who's  to 
pay  for  the  wehicles  to  bring  the  men  to 
the  pole  ?  " 

"I  hev  heerd  that  they're  all  took  by 
Fitzroy,"  remarked  Mr.  Abbott,  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head. 

**  And  why  ar'n't  the  others  here,  eh  ? 
Robinson,  I  know,  has  bin  called  to  his 
sick  mother;  but  he  ain't  all." 

**  Banks,  I  heerd,  have  had  a  kick-up  at 
his  chapel  —  something  smart's  on,  IVe 
heerd." 

"Well,  Mr.  Abbott,  I  don't  know  as 
we've  nowt  to  stay  for,  and  I'll  be  glad  of 
my  bellyful  at  supper.  And  so  I  wish  you 
good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Perkins,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Abbott,  who  was  a  common  mechanic, 
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vbe'-eaf    Mr.    Perkins    employed  fifteen 
hands  in  a  factory  of  his  own. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Tuesday, 
^fae  twenty  sixth  of  May,  Mr.  Perkins  met 
Mr.  Juggins  in  the  street  and  promptly 
stopped  him. 

**  Are  we  all  of  the  same  mind  that  we 
was  a  while  ago  ?  **  he  asked ;  and  then  he 
dgbtened  his  mouth,  and  tried  to  look 
Intelligent. 

**  Hush  I"  said  Mr.  Juggins,  with  a  fin- 
ger set  vertically  across  his  lips  for  one 
moment.  ^  Come  into  the  Temperance 
House,  and  have  a  cup  of  co£Eee.^* 

*' What's  the  meaning  of  it  all?"  con« 
tinned  Mr.  Perkins,  much  excited. 

"Things  be  changed,  Perkins,"  said 
Mr.  Juggins,  vhen  they  were  seated  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  big  room,  and  concealed 
from  the  outer  world  by  the  vapor  that  ed- 
died from  two  elephantine  mugs.  **  What 
do  you  think  of  Hammer  taking  to  drink 
in  this  '^•ay  ?" 

"Drink  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
his  finger  involuntarily  grasped  the  bit  of 
blue  ribbon  that  patched  his  coat  where  he 
had  frayed  it  against  the  desk. 

"  It  was  only  the  other  night  I  saw  him 
in  the  Jolly  Bacchus  in  a  state  —  well,  I 
won't  particularize.  We  all  know  what 
that  means.  The  man  ain't  strong  enough 
in  the  head.  If  he  thinks  fit  to  elevate 
himself  on  account  of  two  birds  in  the 
bush  which  he  thinks  are  both  his,  what'U 
it  be  when  he  becomes  our  master,  so  to 
speak,  and  free  to  play  the  gentleman  at 
our  expense  ?  " 

"  I'm  main  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Perkins 
meditatively ;  "  but,  of  course,  there's  nowt 
more  to  be  done.     What  shall  you  do?" 

"It  doesn't  matter  to  anybody  what. 
Fitzroy  must  come  in,  whether  we  back 
him  or  don't.  Qetter  an  aristocrat  than  a 
drunkard." 

"  Much  better,"  sighed  Mr.  Perkins. 
"Then  we  needn't  trouble  about  hiring 
cars  and  all  that  ?  " 

"Of  course  not.  Don't  you  see,  we 
ought  to  have  done  it  weeks  ago,  really. 
It's  providential,  and  nothing  else,  that 
we  held  our  hands." 

"  Well  I "  said  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  Well !  "  said  Mr.  Juggins ;  and  thus 
they  parted. 

To  his  extreme  irritation,  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  tinplate  representative,  found  himself 
all  alone  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
labor  candidate  on  the  Tuesday  evening. 
Having  clumped  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber for  half  an  hour,  with  his  hands  in  his 


pockets,  he  departed,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Juggins. 

"  Mr.  Juggins,  sir,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Barzillai,  "  I'll  be  dommed  if  I  bev 
anything  more  to  do  wi'  Jack  Hammer. 
He've  cost  me,  I  reckon,  fourteen  hours 
this  past  fortnight,  at  a  shilling  and  a 
ha*penny  the  hour,  and  I  be  tirec  of  it. 
It's  different  for  you,  mebbe,  being  as  you 
be,  treasurer  as  well  as  Union  deputy." 

"  Sit  down,  Ezra,"  said  Mr.  Juggins 
kindly ;  and  then,  having  brought  forth  a 
black  bottle  of  Old  Tom,  he  soothed  Mr. 
Abbott's  wounded  feelings,  and  informed 
him  that  it  was  all  over  with  Hammer's 
chances.  "  Every  one  knows  it  except 
Hammer  himself." 

"  Dash  me  ! "  observed  Ezra  Abbott, 
when  he  had  digested  some  of  the  Old 
Tom  and  this  information,  "it  be  the  fust 
toime  I've  took  up  wi'  this  bisness,  and 
it'll  be  the  last.  I  baint  a-goin'  messin' 
after  labor  candidates  any  more." 

By  the  desertion  of  Mr.  Perkins,  John 
Hammer  lost  a  hundred  and  eleven  votes^ 
and  by  that  of  Mr.  Abbott  ninety  more. 
The  six  wirepullers  could  in  all  account  for 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes,  out  of 
a  constituency  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  electors.  The  shopkeepers,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  employers  of  labor,  who 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  other  votes,  were,  almost  to 
a  man,  for  the  Conservative  candidate. 

One  very  odd  feature  about  this  election 
was  the  ignorance  in  which  John  Hammer 
was  kept  about  the  change  of  front  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
were  his  supporters.  Up  to  the  last  he 
had  no  doubt  about  his  success,  and  on 
the  Tuesday  night  he  spent|an  entire  hour 
trying  to  explain  to  a  lady  correspondent 
his  views  on  the  women's  suffrage  ques- 
tion. 

"  Females,"  he  remarked  in  this  letter, 
"differ  but  little  from  males,  and  have 
more  trials  to  bear  than  men,  and  it  would 
be  a  shame  if  we  men  were  to  deny 
them  the  compensations  that  are  theirs 
by  right;  respect  for  female  opinion  is 
one  of  the  strongest  points  in  my  pro- 
gramme." 

"John,  dear,  won't  you  come  to  your 
bed  ?  "  entreated  his  anxious  spouse  while 
he  was  writing  this. 

"  Hould  thy  tongue,  woman  I  Thou'rt 
cat  and  kittens  all  in  one  for  talking,"  was 
his  reply.  It  was  surprising  how  different 
his  written  style  had  already  become  from 
his  style  colloquial. 
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But  the  good  creature,  his  wife,  was  not 
deterred  by  this  rebufiE  from  trying  her 
best  to  prepare  her  husband  for  the  phys- 
ical fatigues  of  the  morrow. 

"There'll  be  a  bit  bread,  wi'  a  sausage 
In  it,  in  thy  right  tail-pocket,  an'  a  fat 
bottle  in  the  other.  Tak*  care  how  you 
sit ;  and  do,  John,  if  they  want  to  cheer 
(chair)  thee,  see  as  it's  a  strong  un,  for 
thee  beest  no  light  weight." 

"Wilt  stop  thy  gabbing  or  not?" 
shouted  the  labor  candidate  tempestu- 
ously ;  and  then  there  was  silence. 

The  Wallsend  election  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  its  sensational  surprise.  It 
was  known  that  the  Primrose  dames  and 
their  knights  and  esquires  had  been  ex- 
traordinarily active  at  the  last  moment  in 
trying  to  undermine  the  Radical  interest 
in  the  borough,  but  few  indeed  supposed 
that  they  had  succeeded.  Most  people 
who  saw  the  Countess  of  Dashville  driv- 
ing about  the  grimy  streets  thought  it  was 
lost  labor  on  her  part.  John  Hammer, 
who  went  to  and  fro  in  a  mild  one-horse 
shay,  and  attended  by  a  single  faithful 
henchman,  would,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, be  returned  by  a  large  majority. 
John  had  been  advised  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously to  spend  the  day  in  this  pleasant 
though  somewhat  monotonous  public  dis- 
play of  himself,  and  he  faithfully  acted 
upon  the  suggestion,  at  a  cost  of  seven- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  At  times  he  marvelled  that  he 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  the  various  com- 
mittee-men who  had  been  so  enthusiastic 
about  his  candidature.  But  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  idea  that  they  were  fight- 
ing manfully  on  bis  behalf. 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  announced  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  the 
Hon.  Ponsonby  Vane  Fitzroy  was  declared 
duly  elected  by  a  majority  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  nine. 

Poor  John  Hammer  received  only  forty- 
five  votes. 

Messrs.  Juggins,  Scarth,  Robinson, 
Banks,  Perkins,  and  Abbott  had  prevailed 
only  too  well  with  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent electors,  of  whom  they  were  the  ad- 
visers. Hardly  a  dozen  of  them  had  acted 
upon  their  own  instincts. 

John  Hammer  returned  to  his  cottage 
at  four-and-six  a  week  worn  out,  depressed, 
and  so  stupefied  by  the  disappointment 
and  the  coldness  of  those  he  had  believed 
his  friends  that  he  could  not  think  he  was 
in  his  right  senses. 

Mrs.  Hammer,  however,  good  soul,  re- 


ceived him  much  as  the  father  in  the  par* 
able  welcomed  his  prodigal  son. 

"  Never  thee  mind,  my  man,"  she  said 
cheerfully,  as  she  bustled  about  a  prime 
pork  chop  she  was  cooking  for  him ;  ''it 
be  all  for  the  best,  I  be  sure.  Thee  ao' 
me  would  ha'  bin  miserable  in  Lunnon ; 
we  ain't  fit  for  't.  Thee'll  soon  get  the 
old  wurruk  agin,  and  then  we'll  be  happy, 
an'  be  able  to  buy  ninepenny  butter  aeid. 
John,  my  man,  I  canna  help  sayin'  it,  out 
I  be  right  glad  thee'st  lost,  an'  I  canoa 
help  it." 

"  Because  thee  bist  a  fule ! "  blurted 
John,  with  a  bent  head,  as  he  turned 
towards  the  pork  chop,  which  had  been 
thrust  smoking  under  his  nose. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

BY  MRS.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 

The  following  undated  letter  belongs 
to  the  autumn  of  1850,  a  time  ever  mem- 
orable to  me,  because  I  had  then  recently 
settled  down  to  new  interests  in  the  ro- 
mantic home  of  my  happy  married  life. 
This  playful  rejoinder  to  a  letter  of  mine, 
was  the  first  I  had  ever  received  from 
Walter  Landor,  who,  be  it  remembered, 
was  already  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Dear  Mrs.  Crosse,  —  No  visit  in  this 
world  or  from  another  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  that  which  you  promise  me  on 
Monday  the  14th.  Come'early:  time  is  pre- 
cious to  me,  especially  such  time.  Can  you 
dine  at  the  old-fashioned  hour  of  three?  I 
enjoy  the  feast  of  reason,  but  the  feast  of  non- 
sense and  abandon  is  a  better  thing.  If  you 
do  not  keep  your  husband  in  order  I  snail 
perhaps  tempt  him  into  a  little  of  his  epicurism. 
Talk  of  Plato  I  the  fellow  is  what  Carlyle 
would  call  a  sham  and  humbug.  For  dialogue 
and  for  style  too,  Crosse,  I  venture  to  affirm, 
prefers  Galileo. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  Landor. 

It  became  our  custom  when  we  visited 
Bath  to  stay  at  an  hotel,  for  we  had  many 
friends  to  see  in  the  neighborhood ;  but 
we  invariably  devoted  our  first  afternoon 
to  the  three-o'clock  dinner  with  Mr.  Lan- 
dor; a  sort  of  institution,  in  fact,  which 
afforded  me  some  of  the  most  interesting 
recollections  of  my  life. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit,  it  was 
a  bright,  sunny  day,  and  we  found  our  host 
awaiting  our  arrival  in  the  drawing-room 
of  his  lodgings.  No.  3  Rivers  Street.  The 
cloth  was  already  laid  on  the  round  table, 
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ft  was  his  only  sittiDg-room  —  he  lived 
very  simply;  but  be  was  his  own  caterer, 
and  knew  how  to  provide  a  good  and  hos- 
pitable dinner.  The  aspect  of  the  old- 
fashioned  house,  and  its  locality,  suggested 
the  Bath  of  Sheridan^s  time.  Landor  him- 
self was  a  link  with  the  remote  past,  for 
he  knew  the  place  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

I  never  saw  a  room  so  full  of  pictures  as 
this  drawing-room  ;  even  the  doors,  inside 
and  out,  were  hung  with  framed  oil-paint- 
ings, all  and  each  of  which  their  owner 
believed  to  be  veritable  "old  masters," 
but  I  am  afraid  his  faith  was  not  shared  by 
bis  friends.  A  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place contained  the  few  books  that  Lan- 
dor cared  to  possess  —  he  was  no  book 
collector.  That  massive  brow  of  his  was 
a  library  in  itself;  at  first  sight,  the  high 
and  at  the  same  time  retreating  forehead 
seemed  to  require  a  taller,  larger  figure, 
but  this  impression  wore  o£E,  and  the 
charm  of  his  smile  made  him  appear  a 
handsome,  noble-looking  old  man.  His 
eyes  varied  in  expression  more  than  any 
eyes  I  ever  remember.  Sometimes  his 
soul  looked  out  of  them  with  a  far-away 
sadness  that  was  infinitely  pathetic,  and 
then  they  might  be  seen  flashing  with  ex- 
uberant, boyish  fun,  such  fun  as  could 
only  be  felt  by  people  of  abounding  life 
anci  good  animal  spirits.  I  often  wished, 
when  Landor  set  off  laughing,  that  the 
room  was  ten  times  as  large,  especially  if 
his  pet  dog  Pomero  barked  in  chorus. 
The  two  together  were  very  noisy  indeed. 

After  sitting  an  hour  or  two  with  Lan- 
dor, you  would  forget  that  he  was  the  old 
man ;  he  was  such  stirring  company,  and 
at  all  times  there  was  so  much  suggestive- 
ness  in  his  talk.  His  memory,  when  first 
I  knew  him,  was  never  at  fault  for  a  name 
or  an  illustration.  He  was  not  much  given 
to  quotation,  but  often  he  flashed  out  a 
criticism  ^at  was  very  amusing.  In 
speaking  of  Gray's  **  Elegy,"  he  observed, 
**  It  was  a  mistake  to  say,  *  The  moping 
owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain  ;'  the  owl 
is  not  moping,  she  is  about  her  business 
catching  mice."  He  objected  also  to  what 
he  called  the  "  tin  kettle  of  an  epitaph  tied 
to  the  tail  of  the  *  Elegy.' "  I  forget  the 
name,  but  he  compared  certain  incongru- 
ities of  a  writer  to  being  served  with 
'*  goose  and  mince  pie  on  the  same  plate." 
He  objected  to  all  that  savored  of  vulgar- 
ity in  expression.  "  Milton,"  he  said, 
"should  not  have  described  the  scale  that 
*  kicked  the  beam.'  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  hear  the  angels  talk  of  *  kicking 
the  bucket.' " 


In  theory,  though  certainly  not  in  tem- 
per, Landor  was  a  Republican,  but  a  Re- 
publican of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
politics  he  was  a  staunch  Protestant ;  and 
I  think  he  would  have  agreed  with  King- 
lake  in  saying  that  if  "  Hampden  had  been 
a  good  Roman  Catholic  he  would  just  have 
paid  his  ship-money."  There  was  no 
submission  to  the  self-constituted  "  right 
divine  "  doctrine  about  Landor  or  his  writ- 
ings ;  there  was  the  true  Englishman's 
love  of  liberty  in  all  he  spoke  or  wrote. 
For  him,  the  poet  and  philosopher  must 
above  all  be,  as  he  said,  "  the  warders  of 
civilization,  the  watchmen  at  the  gate 
which  tyranny  would  batter  down,  the 
healers  of  those  wounds  which  she  left 
festering  on  the  field." 

I  well  remember  a  fine  burst  of  Landor's 
eloquence  in  favor  of  republican  institu- 
tions ;  and  when  especially  praising  the 
Americans,  amongst  whom  he  had  many 
friends,  he  concluded  with  the  remark, 
"  But  I  could  never  live  in  America,  be- 
cause they  have  no  cathedrals  or  painted 
glass." 

Landor  loved  art,  as  he  himself  says, 
"  next  to  nature ; "  his  long  residence  in 
Italy  had  habituated  him  to  the  presence 
of  artistic  surroundings ;  but  his  truest 
and  tenderest  feelings  were  ever  for  the 
woods  and  fields.  His  knowledge  of  na- 
ture's minutiae  was  very  remarkable.  The 
ways  of  birds  and  other  creatures  were 
familiar  to  him  through  the  magic  of 
friendliness ;  and  flowers  he  loved  as  if 
they  were  sentient  beings.  In  writing  of 
one  of  the  many  solitary  interludes  of  his 
life,  he  says :  — 

The  flowers  my  guests,  the  birds  my  pension- 
ers, 
Books  my  companions,  and  but  few  beside. 

Landor  had  all  the  vigor  of  an  open-air 
mind.  I  have  heard  him  say  repeatedly 
that  he  considered  "  those  hours  ill-spent 
that  were  not  passed  out  of  doors."  He 
always  dwelt  upon  this  with  insistence. 
**  Thoughts  came  to  him,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  the  silence  of  the  night; 
exercise  is  not  always  necessary,  but  the 
mind  wants  fleld  repose  and  growing 
weather;  neither  storm  nor  sunshine,  but 
calm." 

Landor  would  occasionally  fall  into  si- 
lence, and  his  thoughts  apparently  wander- 
ing far  away,  perhaps  into  h!"  own  or  the 
world's  past,  his  companions  cared  not  to 
recall  him  to  the  trivial  present  by  any 
uttered  word.  I  remember  his  breaking 
such  a  suggestive  silence  by  suddenly  ex- 
claiming: "Yes,  the  time  I  most  regiet is 
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tli^  time  I  have  spent  in  reading ;  if  I  had 
read  less,  I  should  be  more  original ; 
learning  in  books  is  learning  at  second- 
band.*'  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that 
only  during  four  years  of  his  life  had 
he  ever  studied  seriously.  This  seemed 
really  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
extensive  range  of  knowledge  that  is 
brought  under  view  in  the  '*  Imaginary 
Conversations."  I  suppose  I  expressed 
this  in  some  way,  for  Landor  replied  :  **  A 
deep  insight  into  your  own  mind  gives  you 
a  knowledge  of  other  men's.'' 

Something  just  then  turned  the  conver- 
sation into  a  less  serious  vein,  and  Landof 
went  ofiE  into  one  of  those  bursts  of  ex- 
aggerated nonsense  that  always  proved 
irresistibly  contagious.  Such  a  moment 
of  general  hilarity  was  Pomero's  opportu- 
nity, and  he  barked  and  capered  round, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  joke  in  bis  doggy 
fashion. 

These  interludes  of  fun  and  frolic  on 
the  part  of  the  poet-philosopher  were  very 
characteristic  of  his  individuality.  My 
husband  and  Kenyon  were  congenial  spir- 
its, and  in  their  presence  more  especially, 
he  indulged  in  the  spontaneous  gaiety  of 
his  nature.  Landor  would  fire  off  his 
paradoxes  in  most  amusing  fashion,  de- 
fending his  proposition  at  first  with  judi- 
cial gravity,  and  then  upsetting  his  own 
contention  with  the  explosion  of  a  joke. 
I  remember  his  propounding  one  day  the 
statement  that  **  fiction  was  more  true  than 
fact."  He  defended  the  idea  with  great 
ingenuity.  He  could  be  very  happy  at 
times  in  repartee.  I  recollect  his  handing 
me  once  at  dinner  a  glass  of  wine  that 
was  brimful ;  he  did  it  with  a  certainty  of 
nerve  that  led  me  to  say :  "  You  are  as 
steady,  Mr.  Landor,  as  if  you  were  only 
eighteen ! " 

**  I  am  a  ereat  deal  steadier  than  I  was 
at  eighteen,    he  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

Landor  had  bis  pet  aversions  —  Lord 
Brougham  was  one ;  his  style  he  com- 
pared to  the  "  music  of  a  bag-pipe ;  his 
vivacity  being  expressed  by  twitches  of 
sarcasm,"  adding,  that  **  the  vintage  of 
his  intellect  had  produced  a  bin  of  fiat 
ginger-beer." 

Professional  literature  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  Landor,  at  least  he  said  so  in  his 
exaggerated  way.  It  is  a  remark  of  his, 
that  **  authors  should  never  be  seen  by 
authors,  and  little  by  other  people."  He 
would  occasionally  lump  all  current  liter- 
ature together  without  discrimination,  and 
abuse  it  heartily.  He  seemed  to  read  very 
few  books,  but  he  knew  by  intuition  the 
tendency  of    modern   thought.     He  also 


recognized,  with  loudly  expressed  repro> 
bation,  the  change  that  was  coming  over 
the  popular  taste  of  the  day-— the  love  of 
sensationalism. 

People  now  want  strong  essences  instead  of 
flowers  [he  said].  They  disregard  the  old 
grove  and  the  soft  meadow ;  they  conjure  tears 
by  bullying  and  blaspheming;  and  with  the 
air  of  what  passes  for  origmality,  they  are 
ready  to  kick  the  first  honest  shepherd  they 
meet,  and  shake  hands  with  the  first  cut-throat. 

Sometimes  in  the  quiet  evenings  we 
spent  at  Landor's  lodgings  in  Bath,  be 
would  be  in  the  humor  for  recalling  per- 
sonal recollections.  I  remember  his  tell- 
ing me  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Oxford 
to  leave  off  hair-powder  and  a  pigtail,  and 
was  stigmatized  as  *'  a  Jacobin  "  in  conse- 
quence ;  this  was  in  1793.  He  said  he 
soon  found  that  Oxford  could  teach  him 
nothing  that  he  wanted  to  know.  But  I 
suspect  he  came  to  this  conclusion  as  an 
after-thought.  As  we  know,  his  college 
career  terminated  abruptly,  by  his  being 
rusticated  for  a  foolish  practical  joke, 
which  would  have  been  condoned  but  for 
his  proud  defiance  of  the  authorities.  Cu- 
rious that  a  man  who  could  be  so  calmly 
judicious,  when  removed  to  the  realms  of 
contemplative  and  critical  literature,  could 
be  so  wanting  **in  the  sense  that  handles 
daily  life."  In  temperament  he  fell  under 
the  too  frequently  preferred  charge,  that 
genius  is  shadowed  in  its  earthly  path  by 
inherent  irresponsibility.  All  the  archan- 
gels that  we  meet  here  below  are,  like  poor 
Coleridge,  damaged  more  or  less,  be  their 
gravestones  ever  so  laudatory. 

Landor's  domestic  unhappiness  was  too 
well  known  to  be  ignored ;  and  I  have 
known  him  refer  to  the  circumstance  oc- 
casionally, but  1  never  heard  him  utter  a 
word  of  blame.  He  said  merely  that  *'  life 
was  rendered  impossible  to  him  in  Italv." 
I  have  heard  him  regret,  when  contrasting 
other  and  more  congenial  marriages,  that 
he  **  unfortunately  was  taken  by  a  pretty 
face." 

Kenyon  related  to  me  an  incident  in  the 
Landor  honeymoon  that  is  significant. 
On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  were  sitting  side  by  side,  Lan- 
dor was  reading  some  of  his  own  verses  to 
his  bride  —  and  who  could  read  more  ex- 
quisitely ?  —  when  all  at  once  the  lady, 
releasing  herself  from  his  arm,  jumped  up, 
saying :  **  Oh,  do  stop,  Walter,  there's  that 
dear,  delightful  Punch  performing  in  the 
street.  1  must  look  out  of  the  window." 
Exit  poetry  forever ! 

Landor  gave  me  a  characteristic  account 
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of  his  parting  from  his  family.  **  There 
was  oo  quarrel,"  he  said,  but  he  had  re- 
solved in  his  own  mind  to  leave  his  home. 
The  evening  before,  it  seems,  he  had  said, 
^  Mrs.  Landor,  will  you  allow  me  the  use 
of  your  carriage  to-morrow  morning  to 
take  me  the  first  stage  out  of  Florence  ?  " 
The  request  was  accorded,  no  further 
words  passed  between  this  ill-assorted 
couple,  "and  so  the  next  day  I  left  for- 
ever," said  Landor. 

Alas,  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  driven  by  a  calamity  which,  unhap- 
pily, he  had  himself  evoked,  he  once  again 
tried  the  experiment  of  living  at  Fiesole, 
but  with  disastrous  results.  The  story 
goes  that  a  fortnight  after  Landor*s  return 
to  bis  family  in  1858,  he  again  showed  the 
irascibility  of  his  temper,  by  kicking  his 
dinner  and  the  man-cook  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Probably  they  were  both  bad  —  the 
dinner  must  have  been  exceptionally  so^ 
for  Landor  was  very  simple  in  his  tastes, 
and  easily  satisfied.  He  lived  for  twenty 
years  in  the  same  lodgings  in  Bath,  with- 
out suggesting  the  rapid  exit  of  any  of  the 
servants  from  his  presence.  In  all  the 
pleasant  hours,  first  and  last,  that  we  spent 
in  the  society  of  the  kindly  old  man,  I 
never  saw  any  exhibition  of  temper.  Once 
we  tried  his  patience  in  a  small  matter. 
My  sister  and  I  were  inexcusably  late  for 
dinner;  but  he  received  us  without  a  word 
of  reproach.  It  is  true  that  he  had  eaten 
his  own  meal,  for  which  act  he  most  cour- 
teously begged  our  forgiveness,  saying  he 
had  made  it  a  rule  in  life  never  to  wait 
dinner  for  any  one.  With  more  thought- 
fulness  than  menkind  generally  have,  and 
more  than  we  deserved,  he  had  taken  care 
that  the  dishes  should  reappear  nice  and 
hot  and  in  every  way  comfortable.  I  had 
known  Landor  six  years,  and  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  so  that  the  exhibition  of  a 
little  human  nature  —  if  not  Landorian 
explosiveness — would  have  been  excusa- 
ble on  the  occasion. 

There  were  few  things  that  Landor 
more  frequently  insisted  on  than  the 
axiom,  that  *'  hatred  is  the  most  vulgar  of 
vulgarisms."  In  poetry  he  has  well  ex- 
pressed this  feeling,  where  he  says  :  — 

I  never  hate ; 
It  is  too  troublesome :  it  rumples  sleep. 
It  settles  on  the  dishes  of  the  feast, 
It  bites  the  fruit,  it  dips  into  the  wine ; 
Then  rather  let  my  enemy  hate  me 
Than  I  hate  him. 

In  his  lofty  way  Landor  used  to  say  :  *'  I 
do  not  remember  that  resentment  has  ever 
made  me  commit  an  injustice."    In  money 


matters  he  was  most  liberal  to  his  family. 
He  gave  up  nearly  three-quarters  of  his 
income  to  them;  living,  he  told  us,  on 
/350  a  year  in  Bath.  They  had,  besides, 
the  profitable  estate  and  villa  at  Fiesole. 

A  propos  of  not  resenting  injuries,  Lan- 
dor related  to  me  the  following  incident 
in  bis  most  characteristic  manner.  He 
resided  for  three  years  of  his  early  married 
life  at  Como,  where  he  had  for  his  next- 
door  neighbor  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  scandal,  knew  the 
rumors  that  were  circulated  concerning 
her  mode  of  life.  Before  long  a  violent 
dispute  arose  between  their  respective  ser- 
vants, regarding  a  right  of  way  across 
Landor*s  garden.  "The  insolence  of  her 
domestics,"  said  Landor,  "was  only 
equalled  by  the  intolerable  discourtesy  of 
her  Royal  Highness  when  she  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  matter."  In  short,  there 
was  a  pretty  quarrel,  and  Landor  was  not 
the  man  to  suffer  a  wrong  in  silence, 
especially  from  royalties,  respectable  or 
otherwise ! 

When  the  Milan  Commission  was  carry- 
ing on  the  "delicate  investigation"  some 
years  later,  Landor  found  himself  applied 
to  confidentially  to  give  evidence  against 
Queen  Caroline.  This  raised  his  indigna- 
tion, and  he  told  me  that  he  replied  in 
these  words  :  **  Her  Royal  Highness  is  my 
enemy;  she  has  deeply  injured  me,  there- 
fore I  can  say  nothing  against  her,  and  1 
never  will." 

It  was  rather  a  significant  circumstance 
that,  shortly  before  this  application  was 
made,  George  IV.  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  Mr.  Landor  to  dinner.  "  I  declined 
the  honor,"  said  Landor,  "on  the  plea  that 
I  had  an  attack  of  quinsy.  I  always  have 
quinsy  when  royal  people  ask  me  to  din- 
ner," ne  added,  laughing  immoderately. 

In  that  treasured  little  package  which  I 
possess,  docketed  "  Letters  from  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  1850-1858,"  I  find  that, 
though  always  winged  with  kindly  sym- 
pathy, yet  from  their  brevity  and  personal 
allusions,  they  yield  few  extracts  of  any 
general  interest.  In  a  letter  to  my  hus- 
band in  the  spring  of  1851,  he  writes :  — 

Dear  Crosse,  —  Let  me  thank  you  for 
your  spirited  lines,  and  rejoice  in  your  perfect 
happiness.  In  return  for  your  poem,  I  can 
only  send  you  the  one  I  wrote  last.  Next 
week  another  will  appear  in  the  Examiner 
more  worthy  of  your  notice,  because  it  refers 
to  the  greatest  and  purest  of  all  public  men, 
your  countryman  and  neighbor  Blake. 

Landor  had  been  my  husband^s  guest 
at  Fyne  Court,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
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Crosses,  on  the  QuaDtock  Hills  ;  and  there 
he  had  seen  some  of  those  remarkable 
early  experiments  in  electricity  which  for 
some  vears  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
secluaed  old  manor  house  in  the  wilds  of 
Somersetshire. 

In  those  leisure  moments  which  were 
not  exclusively  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, Andrew  Crosse  was  known  to  in- 
dulge in  occasional  flights  into  the  region 
of  poetic  verse.  Some  of  these  fugitive 
pieces  Landor  had  greatly  admired,  and 
hence  the  •*  Lines  to  Andrew  Crosse," 
which,  commencing  thus,  fall  later  into  a 
less  happy  strain  of  criticism :  — 

Altho'  with  earth  and  heaven  you  deal, 

As  equal  and  without  appeal, 

And  bring  beneath  your  ancient  roof 

Records  of  all  they  do,  and  proof ; 

No  right  have  you,  sequesterM  Crosse, 

To  make  the  Muses  weep  your  loss. 

A  poet  were  you  long  before 

Gems  from  the  struggling  air  you  tore. 

And  bade  the  far-on  flashes  play 

About  your  woods  and  light  your  way. 

In  explanation  it  may  be  said  that  there 
were  exploring  wires  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent  round  the  woods  of  Fyne  Court,  for 
testing  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Occasionally  we  had  our  private  thunder- 
storms, conveyed  by  this  means  into  the 
large  music-room,  and  the  effects  were 
very  startling  indeed  to  the  uninitiated. 
Sedgwick,  the  geologist,  after  paying  a 
visit  to  my  husband,  dubbed  him  the 
"lightning-monger.  Philosopher  Crosse." 
Furthermore,  the  gems  that  Landor  al- 
ludes to  were  not  torn  "from  the  strug- 
gling air,"  but  were  produced  in  a  dark 
chamber,  under  slow  voltaic  action,  and 
thus  producing  close  imitations  of  nature's 
work,  established  the  proof  of  electricity 
being  the  chief  factor  in  the  crystallization 
of  minerals. 

The  following  letter  from  Landor  refers 
to  an  article  in  BlackwooiVs  Magazine^  of 
January,  1853,  by  our  friend  the  Rev.  John 
Eagles,  describing  a  visit  he  had  recently 
paid  us  in  the  country.    Landor  writes :  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Crosse,  —  How  can  I  express 
to  you  my  delight  at  the  letter  you  have  writ- 
ten me  I  Eagles,  if  never  before,  is  now  an 
inspired  poet,  and  if  I  am  able  to  stir  out  I 
will  go  to  the  reading-room  to  look  at  Black- 
wood, It  is  scarcely  thrice  in  a  year  that  I 
turn  over  any  article  in  a  periodical.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Leader  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment. I  gave  a  paper  to  my  friend  Miss 
Lynn,  which  the  Leader  was  disinclined  to 
insert,  objecting  to  some  of  the  opinions  it 
contained.  The  Examiner  is  the  only  paper 
I  ever  write  in,  or  ever  will.  .  .  .  Alas  1  ray 
dear,  kind  friend,  in  a  very  few  days  I  shall 


enter  my  seventy-ninth  year.  Your  commacda 
ought  always  to  be  obeyed;  but  there  is  a 
commander-in-chief  who  may  direct  my  march 
to  other  quarters  than  the  pleasant  ones  at 
Fyne  Court.  Old  Time  rattles  his  sands  in 
my  ear,  and  when  I  would  turn  away  he  shows 
me  his  scythe.  Greatly  do  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  ever  move  again  from  Bath.  .  .  .  To- 
day I  feel  passably  well  again.  You  and 
Crosse  will  complete  my  recovery  by  coming 
and  dining  with  me.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  very- 
truly  and  very  gratefully  yours, 

W.  S.  Landor. 

His  birthday  was  the  30th  of  January. 
I  remember  his  saying :  **  I  rejoice  at  the 
date  on  which  I  was  born,  because  it  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  and  I  can  celebrate  the  two  events  on 
the  same  day."  Intolerant  in  words,  but 
kind  in  deeds,  as  this  short  extract  from 
another  of  Landor*s  letters  will  prove :  — 

My  friend  Forster  is  to  receive  £^  from  the 
editor  of  the  National  Magazine  for  a  short 
criticism  of  mine,  and  ^.  .s  it  to  two  ladies 
left  very  poor.  Never  will  I  benefit  myself 
by  anything  I  write. 

Landor  mentions  the  name  of  Miss 
Lynn  in  one  of  the  foregoing  letters.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
him  at  the  time,  that  the  sincere  friend- 
ship, almost  filial  devotion,  of  this  lady  — 
better  known  to  the  present  generation  as 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  —  was  a  great  solace  to 
Landor  in  those  solitary  days  at  Bath. 
Those  remarkable  novels  of  her  girlhood, 
**  Ayeth,  the  Egyptian,"  and  a  **  Romance 
of  the  Days  of  Pericles,"*  give  evidence 
that  Miss  Lynn's  youthful  genius  had  felt 
responsively  the  influence  of  the  most 
classical  writer  of  our  day. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  classical  as 
Landor  was,  yet  he  was  not  really  a  great 
scholar;  maybe,  but  one  is  reminded  of 
Shelley's  answer,  when  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed that  Keats,  who  was  ignorant  of 
Greek,  could  have  written  "  Hyperion." 
He  said,  **The  reason  is,  Keats  was  a 
Greek."  On  the  other  hand,  the  ortho- 
dox have  their  fling  at  Landor,  because, 
as  they  say,  "  He  was  such  an  old  pagan.*' 
In  rejoinder  to  such  cavillers,  I  would 
quote  a  passage  from  Landor's  own  writ- 
ings, where  he  says :  — 

Christianity  is  so  kind  that  one  objection  to 
it,  the  worst  indeed  and  the  weakest,  is  the 
impracticability  of  performing  all  the  kindness 
it  enjoins.  .  .  •  Our  English  burial  service  is 
the  most  impressive  thing  to  be  found  in  any 
religion ;  it  is  framed  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  preserves  it.  .  .  .  As  for  philos- 
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ophy,  if  our  philosophy  tells  us  an3rthin£  which 
shocks,  or  troubles,  or  perplexes  our  numan- 
ity,  let  us  doubt  it 

I  well  remember  one  evening  when  we 
were  Landor*s  guests  —  we  were  on  our 
way  to  stay  with  Kenyon  at  Wimbledon, 
and  stopped  at  Bath  on  purpose  to  take  the 
latest  news  of  him  to  our  common  friend 
—  the  conversation  turned  upon  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  My  husband,  with 
whom  I  utterly  disagreed  on  this  point, 
placed  Milton  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  many-sided  Shakespeare.  He  tried  to 
tease  me  by  saying  that  my  sex  were  an- 
gry with  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
for  describing  our  mother  Eve  as  "of 
outward  form  elaborate,  of  inward  less 
exact."  We  pursued  our  subject  half  in 
joke,  half  seriously.  Landor  remarked 
that  "  Milton  is  among  the  least  witty  of 
mankind,  and  seldom  attempts  a  witticism 
unless  he  is  angry."  While  we  were  talk- 
ing on  in  the  desultory  way  that  people 
do  talk,  I  opened  a  volume  of  the  **  Imag- 
inary Conversations,"  and  read  aloud  now 
and  again  a  favorite  passage  touching  on 
the  matter  in  hand,  and,  as  I  hoped,  the 
fountain  depths  of  memory  were  stirred, 
and  Landor  flashed  out  many  an  old 
thought  —  precious  gems  all  of  them  — 
in  the  trickery  of  a  new  setting.  Alas, 
that  I  do  not  remember  the  spoken  words, 
but  must  quote  the  marked  passages  of 
long  ago. 

Yes  [says  Landor]  Shakespeare  may  have 
borrowed  from  others,  but  he  was  more  origi- 
nal than  the  originals.  He  breathed  upon 
dead  bodies  and  brought  them  into  life.  A 
rib  of  Shakespeare  would  have  made  a  Mil- 
ton. 

That  is  a  fine  passage  where  Landor,  in 
a  conversation  between  **  Southey  and 
Porson,"  makes  the  former  say  :  — 

There  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  as  between  an  Amer- 
ican forest  and  a  I^ndon  timber-yard.  In 
the  timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed,  and 
squared,  and  set  across ;  in  the  forest  we  have 
the  natural  form  of  the  tree,  all  its  growth,  all 
its  branches,  all  the  mosses  that  grow  upon  it, 
all  the  birds  and  insects  that  inhabit  it;  now 
deep  shadows  absorbing  the  whole  wilderness, 
now  untroubled  skies,  now  terrific  thunder- 
storms ;  everywhere  multiformity,  everywhere 
immensit}'. 

Talking  of  French  criticism  of  cur 
great  poets,  Landor  amused  us  much  by 
repeating  the  remark  that  "  Voltaire  stuck 
to  Milton  and  Shakespeare  as  a  wood- 
pecker Joes  to  an  eld  forest  tree,  only  for 


the  purpose  of  picking  out  what  was  rot- 
ten." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Landor  that 
after  his  arrows  of  wit  had  sped  with  un- 
erring aim,  he  would  unbend  the  bow, 
tossing  Solomon  and  all  his  wisdom  to  the 
winds  ;  and  then  he  would  talk  the  veriest 
nonsense  with  the  youngest  of  us,  but  bet- 
ter still  with  Pomero,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  children  —  always  dearly  loved  by  Lan- 
dor —  was  literally  his  playmate. 

When  the  explosive  episode  of  fun  and 
frolic  between  the  noisy  dog  and  his  not 
less  noisy  master  had  ended  —  much  to 
the  relief  of  our  nerves  —  we  talked,  I 
remember,  that  evening  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. Landor  had  known  him  well  in  the 
Gore  House  days,  and  I  noticed  had 
formed  a  higher  estimate  of  his  intellect 
than  was  usual  with  those  who  knew  him 
in  the  time  of  his  exile.  Landor  said 
Prince  Louis  had  fits  of  moody  abstrac- 
tion that  were  very  peculiar.  At  one 
time  he  had  the  habit  of  frequenting  a 
tailor*s  shop  in  Regent  Street,  where,  half 
leaning  against  the  door,  he  would  gaze  in 
silence  for  hours  together  on  the  cease- 
less moving  crowd  that  passed  before 
him. 

Landor  told  us  that  the  prince  had  pre- 
sented to  him  his  volume  on  military 
tactics,  writing  on  the  fly-leaf  some  very 
high-flown  compliments  to  "  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  the  most  eloquent,  and  one 
oF  the  noblest  friends  of  liberty,"  etc. 
"This  volume  I  returned  to  him  in  1849," 
said  Landor,  "as  an  expression  of  my 
indignation  on  hearing  that  President 
Louis  Napoleon  had  sent  French  troops 
to  occupy  Rome." 

Landor^s  fondness  for  children  was 
very  genuine  ;  in  nearly  all  his  letters  to 
us  there  is  some  reference  to  our  little 
boys.  In  one  to  my  husband  —  as  usual 
undated,  but  which  belongs  to  1853  —  ^^ 
writes:  — 

My  dear  Crosse,  —  Your  letter  followed 
me  from  Bath  to  Warwick,  and  from  War- 
wick to  Knowles  Lodge,  where  1  am  now  on 
a  visit  to  my  brother's  widow.  In  five  or  six 
days  I  shall  be  at  Cheltenham,  where  I  expect 
Boxall  to  be  with  me  to  finish  my  portrait. 
The  earliest  day  after  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  visit  my  friends  at  (Fyne  Court)  Broom- 
field.  Your  letter  is  indeed  most  interesting 
to  me.  Never  did  any  man  deserve  more 
happiness  than  you  do,  nor  is  there  any  one 
on  earth  who  has  a  fairer  chance  of  it  for 
many  years  to  come.  A  gentle  heart  is  the 
highest  recompense  of  virtue,  and  you  have 
found  it.  ...  I  am  not  too  old  to  be  play- 
fellow to  your  little  boy,  but  I  suspect  he 
will  look  at  me  with  more  gravity  than  I  at 
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him.    Two  years  hence  we  shall  be  nearer  of  a 
match. 

In  another  and  later  letter  be  writes 
again  more  fully  and  kindly  about  my 
young  family.  There  was  a  touch  of  deep 
pathos  in  the  sympathy  expressed  towards 
me  in  my  "delightful  home/' and  with  my 
'*  pleasant  companions,"  coming  as  it  did 
from  the  solitary  old  man  —  himself  so 
painfully  separated  from  all  his  own  be- 
longings.   The  letter  ends  thus  :  — 

Alas  I  having  now  entered  my  eightieth  year 
I  cannot  indulge  the  hope  ot  entering  your 
hospitable  house  again  for  several  months.  I 
have  never  gone  further  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  And  now  the  loss  of 
my  sister,  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  has 
deprived  me  of  sleep  and  digestion. 

Happilv  our  dear  old  friend  recovered 
both  health  and  spirits;  his  constitution 
was  wonderfully  elastic,  and  at  intervals 
during  the  next  year  or  two  his  conversa- 
tion, as  I  remember  it,  had  flashes  from 
his  best  days,  and  even  his  pen  was  not 
idle.  Landor  sent  me  the  following  lines 
in  one  of  his  latest  letters,  but  I  am  not 
aware  whether  they  were  written  then  or 
at  an  earlier  date. 

There  are  few  on  whom  fortune  in  one  form 
or  other. 
So  various  and  numberless  —  never  hath 
smiled. 
One  fountain  the  sands  of  the  desert  may 
smother. 
Another  shall  rise  'mid  the  rocks  of  the 
wild  I 

We  leave  the  bright  lotes  that  float  on  our 
river, 
And  the  narrow  green  margin,  where  youth 
hath  reposea ; 
Fate  drives  us  —  we  sigh,  but  sigh  vainly  that 
ever 
Our  eves  in  a  slumber  less  sweet  should  be 
closed. 

But  while  it  comes  over  us,  let  us  assemble 
What  once  were  not  visions,  but  visions  are 
now, 
Now  love  shall  not  torture,  now  hope  shall 
not  tremble. 
And  the  last  leaf  of  myrtle  still  clings  to  the 
brow. 

In  1856,  to  Landor 's  great  regret,  he  lost 
his  faithful  pet  and  companion  of  many 
year^.  Poor  Pomero  died  and  was  buried 
beneath  the  spring  flowers  in  the  garden. 
There  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Lan- 
dor's  which  appears  in  his  biography,  very 
characteristic  of  the  kindly  nature  of  the 
turbulent,  irascible,  lion-hearted  man.  He 
writes:  — 


The  cat  lies  day  and  night  upon  Pomero's 
grave,  and  I  will  not  disturb  her,  kind  crea- 
ture, though  I  went  to  plant  some  violets  upon 
it. 

To  my  shame  I  confess  that  Pomero's 
noisy  barking  had  been  very  disturbing 
and  annoying  to  me  at  times,  when  ra- 
tional conversation  seemed  preferable  to 
his  obstreperous  play.  But  I  shall  never 
forget  my  flrst  visit  to  the  little  drawing- 
room  in  Rivers  Street  after  Pomero's 
death,  the  very  silence  of  the  room  fell 
upon  me  like  a  reproach.  And  the  sight 
of  the  old  man  himself  in  his  loneliness, 
sitting  so  still  and  quiet  in  his  armchair, 
without  even  the  distraction  of  his  noisy 
little  friend,  was  infinitely  pathetici  la 
repose  Landor's  countenance  showed  at 
best  the  habitually  lofty  nature  of  his 
thoughts,  the  sweetness  and  noble  refine- 
ment of  his  soul.  In  recalling  our  old 
friend  as  I  saw  him  then,  in  the  last  fading 
gleam  of  the  summer  evening,  I  am  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  Landor's  own  often- 
quoted  and  exquisite  valedictory  lines,  the 
motto  of  his  last  book. 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  the 
strife, 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature  —  Art. 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life, 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 


From  LonRman's  Maxasine. 
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It  was  asserted  in  a  former  paper  that 
the   value  attaching  to  the  notes  which 
chronicle  the  trivialities  belonging  to  the 
lives  of  eminent  men  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  take  the  writers,  as  it  were,  unawares 
and  in  undress,  catching  them,  like  those 
who  are  made  the  victims  of  a  detective 
camera,  when  altogether  unconscious  that 
they  are  sitting  for   their  portrait,  they 
have  relaxed   those  efforts  to  appear  at 
their  best,  which  the  least  vain  of  mankind 
are  accustomed,  under  like  circumstances, 
to  make.     **  I  write  not  so  much  to  give 
information,''  explained  in  such  a  note  not 
long  ago  a  modern  master  of  style,  "as  to 
.  .  .  illustrate  in  passing  that   I  can  get 
lost   in  grammar  like  a  common   man." 
And  it  is  in   such  aberrations,  in   other 
matters  besides  grammar,  that  we  hope  to 
trace  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  writer 
when   he  has   forgotten  to  pose  for  the 
public.    But  there  are  those  with  regard 
to  whom  such  a  hope  would  be  vain.     In 
the  case,  for  example,  of  the  author  of 
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**  Political  Jnilice  "  —  a  oote  from  whose  change  the  tenor  of  your  conduct  towards 
hand,  though  not  properly  belongiag  to  me  so  late  in  the  day?  You,  I  have  no 
the  collection  of  lettera  with  which  we  are  doubt,  can  say  with  King  Henry  in  the 
"      '  '  "         sonjj  •  God-a-mercy,  I  have  a  hundred  aa 

good  as  ever  was  he,'  and  therefore  c 


immediately    concerned,  we   proceed 

quote  —  we  feel  that  it  would  be  altOgethL     „ _ , 

impossible  lo  take  him  by  surprise,  that  part  with  me  without  compunction,  but  I 
each  word,  written  or  ottered,  each  trifling  must  take  up  the  ezdamaiiou  of  King 
action  he  performed,  was  a  carefully  cat  |  James,  'Alas,  woe  ia  me,  sn^  another, 
colated  and  well-considered  touch  added  Eng'land  within,  shall  never  be  I'  Give 
to  the  portraitof  himself,  which  he  oSered  '  me  leave  to  Inscribe  myself,  with  much 
forthe  admiration  of  mankind  and  iniended  i  r^ard    and    attachment,  very    faithfully 


tobeqneath  to  posterity.  If  weoorselves, 
now  that  the  glamor  which  dazded  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  is  faded,  con- 
sider that  certain  touches  would  have  been 
better  omllted,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  does  not  affect  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  applied ;  nor  would  it,  we 
may  be  sure,  have  been  Godwin's  own 
opinion.  His  mistakes,  if  mistakes  they 
were,  were  intentional  and  deliberate, 
never  accidental. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  note  we  give. 
It  is  only  a  complaint  of  having  been  twice 
turned  away  from  the  door  of  a  friend  upon 
whom  he  had  intended  to  confer  ihehonor 
of  a  visit  J  yet,  in  its  tone  of  dignified  re- 
proach, of  lofly  self-respect  mingled  with 
proud  humility,  and  of  conscious  rectitude, 
it  is  a  work  of  art  complete  in  itself,  and 
one  of  which  we  observe  that  Godwin 
liimself  was  careful  to  preserve  a  copy. 
'   ■    ■'  '  n  who  feels  the  eyes 


yoorj." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  anist  to  make 
capital  out  of  his  misforiuoes.  Godwin, 
we  feel  sure,  as  he  laid  the  copy  compla- 
cently away,  derived,  from  the  form  into 
which  he  had  thrown  his  reproaches, some 
consolation  for  the  slight  which  had  called 
Ihem  forth.  Whether  or  not  the  desired 
e£Eect  was  produced  upon  the  culprit  we 
have  no  means  of  ascenaining.  Possibly, 
viewing  the  incident  in  the  light  of  the 
letter  from  Mrs.  Inchbald  which  follows, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  those 
five-and-twenty  years  lo  which  her  corre- 
spondent makes  his  appeal  may  have  been 
themselves  the  criminals,  and  her  refusal 
to  admit  him  the  beginning  of  that  system 
of  isolation  to  which  It  points.  It  is  the 
answer  lo  an  invitation  lo  dinner,  and  runs 
thus: — 


_. ,  __       "My  DEAR  Sir,  — To  anyone  who  had 

of  the  world  upon  hira,  and  cannot  afford,   not  read  the  'Prime  of  My  Life,'  1  should 


.  for 


"  Dear  Madar 


n  going 


,  addressing  < 


lose  sight  of  his   be  ashamed  to  say  that  which  I  t 

"I  no  longer  take  pleasure  in  society, 
cept  in  that  homely  sociely  I  see  every 

for  in  that   consists  my 

evtry  day,  and  do  not  (1 

void.     I  wish  to  be  ad- 

ired  by  you,  and  would  not  meet  you  in 

the  street  for  twenty  guineas,  much  less 

dine  with  you,  I  am  of  lale  so  altered. 

"You  have  tempted  me  beyond  meas- 
ure with  yaur  company,  and  if  you  would 
3)1  consent  to  be  blindfolded  I  might  per- 
haps be  prevailed  on  to  come ;  but  then  I 
should  be  in  agony  for  fear  either  your  or 
Mr.  Edewonh^  bandage  should  drop  off. 
"Mycompliments  to  Mrs.  Godwin.  1 
am  highly  obliged  by  the  assurances  with 
which  her  inviiaiion  is  adorned,  but  even 
my  obligation  will  not  induce  me  to  be- 
come the  foil  of  her  youth  in  such  excel- 
lent company.  Adieu.  When  I  am  a 
little  more  accustomed  to  my  old  age  I 
trust  I  shall  feel  the  pang  tar  less  ;  till 
iness  lo  know  you  when  1  decline  all  visits  but  lo  those  to 
id  in  all  that  time    whom  1  dare  not  trust  the  feelings  I   have 


Mrs. 

unwilling  topulan  ill-coosiruction  on  an    partiality) 

ambiguous  action  ;  and  therefore,  though  I    hope) 

was  sent  away  in  somewhal  of  a  rude  man-  ' 

ner  from  your  door  some  months  ago,  I 

would  not  believe  thai  anything  unkind  or 

unfriendly  was  intended.    The  repetition 

of  the  same  thing  last  Monday  seems  to 

leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

"  One  reason  of  my  confidence  was  the 
clearness  of  ray  conscience  and  my  perfect 
assurance  that,  since  I  last  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you,  at  Earl's  Terraci:  and 
Leonard  House,  I  had  done  nothing  that 
could  give  you  the  slightest  occasion  for 
displeasure.  Is  it  too  much  lo  ask  what 
is  my  oSence  ?  My  creed  does  not  direct 
me  to  confess  lo  a  priest,  but  i  am  not  the 
o  stand  discharged  10  my  own 


no 
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There  it  stands,  carefully  preserved  by 
her  coDfidaDt,  an  exhibition  of  human  na- 
ture perhaps,  but  surely  of  human  nature 
exaggerated  to  the  point  of  caricature  ;  a 
record  of  that  vanity  which  carries  its  own 
chastisement,  and  which  yet  is  not  without 
a  certain  sordid  pathos  of  its  own.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  woman  who  dared  not 
face  her  friend^s  eyes  lest  she  should  read 
in  them  the  reflection  of  her  own  decay. 
There  is  a  singular  mixture  in  it,  too,  of 
cowardice  and  of  courage  —  of  cowardice 
in  yielding  to  the  weakness  and  courage 
in  avowing  it.  She  would  rather  Godwin, 
philosopher  though  he  were,  should  know 
her  for  a  fool  than  for  a  woman  past  her 
prime.  And  who  shall  say  that  she  was 
not  the  best  judge  ?  "  Pan  is  dead,  but 
Venus  is  grown  old."  We  remember  that 
the  errant  monk  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  suffered  the  disenchantment  of 
that  revelation,  returned  with  haste  to  his 
cloister,  never  to  be  troubled  more  by  be- 
guiling visions. 

If  the  letter  does  in  truth  furnish  the 
explanation  of  the  writer^s  refusal  to  re- 
ceive Godwin's  visits,  the  refusal  itself, 
instead  of  the  rebuff  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  is  only  another  proof,  where 
proofs  abound,  of  the  extraordinary  esti* 
mation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries—  an  estimation  so  great  that 
in  Mrs.  Inchbald\s  case  she  elected  rather 
to  cut  herself  off  from  his  society  alto- 
gether than  run  the  risk  of  lessening  the 
admiration  she  prized  so  highly.  As  one 
observes  the  conspiracy  of  adulation  en- 
tered into  by  those  who  surrounded. him, 
one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  indeed  —  and  miracles 
were  not  in  Godwin's  line  —  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  viewing  himself  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  they  had  agreed 
to  regard  him. 

"This  is  a  sad  breach  of  punctilio," 
writes  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  after  beg- 
ging permission  to  change  the  day  for 
which  he  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  **  but 
you  must  forgive  it,  sir,  or  you  will  give 
me  a  triumph.  I  shall  say  that  you  are 
less  benevolent  than  I  thought  you  were, 
and  perhaps  boast  of  finding  one  part  of 
your  character  at  least  in  which  you  are 
not  different  from  common  men." 

Did  the  painter,  one  wonders,  deliver 
himself  of  his  graceful  menace  with  a  half 
smile  and  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  in  one 
respect,  at  all  events,  though  not  that  to 
which  his  words  pointed,  the  invited  guest 
was  not  exempt  from  the  weaknesses  of 
** common  men?"  The  language  of  flat- 
tery was,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  elaborate 


and  somewhat  stilted  courtesy  of  the  age, 
yet  the  amount  of  it  which  seems  to  have 
been  administered  to  Godwin  justifies  us 
in  assuming  that  it  was  more  than  usually 
welcome.  The  supply,  in  this  case  as  in 
others,  equals  the  demand,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  homage  offered  at  a  shrine 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  furnishing  some 
indication  of  the  nature  and  tastes  of  the 
divinity  within.  And  if  this  be  so,  the 
man  whose  acquaintance  with  his  second 
wife  was  inaugurated  by  the  exclamation 
on  her  part,  *Ms  it  possible  that  I  behold 
the  immortal  Mr.  Godwin  himself?"  was 
not  likely,  as  his  biographer  hints,  to  be 
over  fastidious  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
incense  he  received. 

It  is  a  relief,  as  we  turn  over  the  papers, 
to  find  Charles  Lamb  (in  a  letter  which, 
being  already  printed,  we  do  not  give  here) 
asserting  himself  so  far  as  to  inform  his 
friend  —  though,  as  we  feel,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and,  as  he  savs  himself,  with 
"  trembling  anxiety  "  —  that  he  can  make 
no  exception,  even  in  Godwin's  favor,  to 
the  rule  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay 
down  as  to  the  exclusion  of  visitors  in  the 
forenoon.  How  necessary  the  regulation 
had  been  we  infer  from  another  note  be- 
fore us,  in  which,  after  saying  that  he  had 
been  **  strangely  hindered  "  in  a  work  he 
had  in  hand,  he  proceeds  to  specify  the 
nature  of  the  hindrance.  We,  as  we  read, 
could  wish  it  were  stranger  !  '*  I  set  to  it 
in  earnest  yesterday  morning,"  he  writes, 
**  and  rap-rap  came  a  knock  and  one  of  the 
Lloyds  (whom  you  know  I  love  !)  from 
Birmingham,  and  no  more  business  could 
be  done  that  day."  The  little  ebullition 
of  impatience  gives  the  touch  of  nature 
which  —  in  the  matter  of  morning  visitors 
at  least  —  makes  the  least  of  us  feel  our 
kinship  to  Charles  Lamb.  For  the  spirit- 
ual descendants  of  the  Lloyds  of  Birming- 
ham still  flourish  and  are  mighty  in  the 
land,  and  others  besides  their  then  victim 
are,  by  their  means,  **  strangely  hindered  " 
in  whatever  work  they  have  set  themselves 
to  do. 

On  another  occasion  we  find  Lamb 
once  more  in  a  genuine  fit  of  ill-humor, 
this  time  directed  against  Godwin  him- 
self. It  is  true  his  anger  was  not  without 
justification.  To  be  called  upon — and 
that  not  once,  but  apparently  again  and 
again  —  to  produce  a  manuscript  which 
has  not  only  been  mislaid,  but  which,  if 
discovered,  would  do  no  credit  to  the 
i  writer,  is  a  test  which  might  well  try  the 
<  most  serene  artistic  temper,  and  that  of 
Lamb  had  plainly  not  been  proof  againsi 

it. 
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Ill 


"  My  dear  sir,"  he  writes  in  evident  irri- 
tation, "  I  assure  you  positively  that  what 
I  had  begun  to  write  about  Chaucer  was 
so  inconsiderable  that  you  could  make  no 
possible  use  of  it.  I  have  it  not,  and  if  I 
could  recover  it  I  should  be  extremely 
hurt  to  be  obliged  to  show  it  you.  I  beg 
you  to  let  the  matter  now  rest,  and  unless 
you  wish  to  tease  and  vex  me,  that  you 
will  not  mention  it  again.  I  hoped  that  I 
bad  said  enough  before. 

"  Yours  truly, 

And  so,  not  surely  in  a  characteristic 
mood,  we  leave  Charles  Lamb,  returning 
to  more  recent  times  and  to  the  order  of 
the  alphabet,  from  which  we  departed  to 
set  Godwin  and  his  friends  together  in  one 
group. 

Here  we  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E. 
Greg,  too  lengthy  to  quote  in  its  integrity, 
which,  starting  from  the  question  of  the 
expediency  or  the  reverse  of  the  recall  of 
Lord  Raglan,  proceeds  to  the  discussion 
of  the  wider  issues  the  subject  suggests. 
For  a  teacher  who,  in  one  department  at 
least  of  speculative  thought,  was  content 
to  leave  so  much  in  doubt,  he  strikes  us 
as  somewhat  intolerant  of  indecision  or 
vacillation  in  matters  temporal  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  difficult  duty  it  is  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Possibly  he 
failed  to  take  into  due  account  the  posi- 
tive inability  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with 
which  some  minds  are  afflicted.  **  You 
don't  know  how  lazy  I  am  .'"replied  the 
candid  beggar  when  reproached  with  his 
idleness,  and  the  plea  is  not  without  its 
fragment  of  a  neglected  truth.  The  lazi- 
ness is  a  physical  condition  which  it  is 
necessary  to  include  in  the  reckoning  as 
any  other  factor.  **  You  don*t  know  how 
undecided  I  am !  '*  would  be  the  corre- 
sponding complaint  of  many  a  hard- 
pressed  and  equally  candid  politician. 
And  the  more  conscientiously  the  en- 
deavor is  made  to  see  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion the  more  paralyzed  is  action,  dreg, 
however,  has  no  doubts  as  to  his  own 
opinions. 

After  animadverting  with  severity  upon 
the  *' permanent  evil  and  difficulty  of  our 
administrative  system  —  which  is  not  to 
regard  fitness  in  our  appointments  or  un- 
fitness in  our  dismissals  —  in  fact,  never 
to  dismiss  or  recall,"  and  after  discuss- 
ing at  some  length  the  reasons  for  the 
apparent  difficulty  experienced  by  min- 
isters in  making  fit  appointments,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  own  views  upon  govern- 
ment 


"  I  believe,"  he  writes,  io  allusion  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  I  believe  a  bold 
and  resolute  minister  mieht  easily  get  the 
command  of  it.  But,  unfortunately,  moral 
courage  seems  even  more  wanting  among 
ministers  than  among  senators.  None  of 
them  seem  to  know  how  much  safety 
there  lies  in  daring.  I  incline  to  thinfc 
that  a  really  courageous  premier  might 
soon  be  independent  of,  or  master  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  just  as  a  really  hon- 
est and  courageous  member  might  soon 
make  himself  independent  of,  or  master  of 
his  constituency.  But,"  ends  Mr.  Greg 
regretfully,  "  the  faith  is  wanting." 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  more  timid 
amongst  us  may  consider  that  the  absence 
of  that  political  faith  which  the  writer 
deplores  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  press- 
ing *'  Enigmas  of  Life  "  as  its  presence 
would  be  an  omen  and  presage  of  "  Rocks 
Ahead  1 "  Mr.  Greg's  own  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment plainly  approximates  to  that  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Kinglake,  when  —  the  histo- 
rian of  the  war  following  close  upon  the 
heels  of  its  critic  —  after  acknowledging 
the  gift  of  a  photograph  of  the  present 
czar,  he  adds,  **  it  was  a  kind  thought  of 
yours  to  aid  me  in  my  somewhat  wild  de- 
sire to  learn  the  prospects  of  Europe  by 
consulting  a  face  as  an  oracle." 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  letters  which 
follow,  pausing  to  notice  one  from  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  which  the  old  soldier  alludes 
to  a  prayer,  **  beautiful,  simple,  and  touch- 
ing," which  his.grandchildren  are  learning 
by  heart ;  and  another  in  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  quitted,  for  the  moment,  the 
contemplation  of  the  stars  to  concern  him- 
self with  sublunary  matters,  and,  like  Mr. 
Greg,  is  troubled  by  the  shortcomings  of 
statesmen. 

Kingsley,  too,  as  he  comes  before  us 
here,  strikes  the  same  note  of  dissatisfac- 
tion though  in  his  case  the  cause  is  differ- 
ent. He  wishes  he  could  see  more  of  his 
correspondent  and  gain  from  him  **  some  of 
that  purity  of  taste  which  I  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  in  this  *  spasmodic*  and 
tawdry  age  of  Pre-raphaelitism.  ...  In 
these  confused  days  one  takes  refuge  more 
and  more  with  those  who,  in  addition  to 
cultivated  minds,  keep  their  chivalry  and 
old-fashioned  high  principle." 

He  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the 
last,  who  has  desired  to  destroy  the  tree 
and  retain  the  fruit.  There  is  something 
of  poetical  justice  in  the  lamentation  of  the 
foe  of  mediaevalism  over  the  chivalry 
which  was  one  of  its  products. 

Another,  and  a  very  different  philoso- 
pher, follows.    George  Cornewall  Lewis 
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writes,  dealiDg  with  the  question  of  puQ> 
ishment  temporal  and  eternal.  Slight  and 
cursory  as  is  his  treatment  of  the  subject, 
there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  his  let- 
ter which  inclines  us,  possibly  unfairly,  to 
class  the  mood  in  which  it  was  written  as 
one  of  those  in  which  the  problems  which 
have  been  matters  of  life-and-death  impor- 
tance to  generation  after  generation  of 
mankind  serve  only  as  riddles  and  acros- 
tics upon  which  to  exercise  ingenuity  or 
sharpen  wit. 

'•  1  can't  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  retalia- 
Hon  has  properly  anything  to  do  with  pun- 
ishment by  men.  It  may  be  considered 
the  principle  of  eternal  punishment  by 
God,  inasmuch  as  here  the  punishment 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  offence,  and  is 
much  severer  than  is  requisite  for  preven- 
tion. However,  Warburton  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  lay  s;reat  stress  upon  the 
preventive  efiEects  of  posthumous  punish- 
ment, and  argue  that  without  a  religion 
based  on  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  fear 
of  hell  society  could  not  hold  together." 

Quitting  the  domain  of  philosophy,  we 
enter  on  the  next  page  upon  the  higher  (or 
lower)  province  of  art. 

There  are  few  attitudes  of  mind  more 
characteristic  than  that  of  the  artist 
towards  his  own  work.  The  spirit  of  in- 
sincere or  half-sincere  depreciation;  the 
genuine  and  in  some  cases  paralyzing  hu- 
mility; the  astonishing  hopefulness  in  the 
face  of  failure,  or  the  corresponding  undue 
despondency ;  the  self-appreciation,  dis- 
tinct from  conceit,  and  the  serene  confi- 
dence of  merit  —  all  these  are  to  be  met 
with  at  any  time  in  the  artistic  world.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  literary  man  to  steer  clear 
of  the  clangers  which  beset  him,  whether, 
as  so  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
artist  who  writes  not  for  his  public  but  for 
the  love  of  his  art,  he  suffers  to  an  undue 
extent,  as  years  go  by,  from  the  "critical 
fastidiousness  which  time  teaches  and 
never  satisfies  "  —  the  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  of  Lord  Houghton's  which  lies  be- 
fore us  —  or  whether  —  and  this  is  the 
peculiar  temptation  of  fortune's  favorites 
—  having  found  his  audience  over-indul- 
gent, he  learns  to  treat  it  with  contempt, 
and  to  consider  anything  and  everything 
good  enough  to  be  thrown  to  the  dog  who 
is  waiting  for  its  bone.  It  would  be  well, 
in  this  latter  case,  that  he  should  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  forgetting  what  is  due  to  his 
public  he  forgets  also  what  is  due  to  him- 
self, and,  to  make  use  of  a  somewhat  finely 
drawn  theological  distinction,  that  if  the 
brute  creation  can  claim  no  rights  with  re- 
gard to  its  master,  man,  yet  that  it  in  no 


wise  follows  that  man  is  thereby  exempted 
from  duties  towards  it. 

In  the  service  of  art,  as  in  another  ser- 
vice, the  laborer  may  well  feel  that,  when 
all  is  done,  he  is  but  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  degreet 
and  di£ferences  in  the  amount  aod  quality 
of  the  service  rendered  which  a  wise  man, 
no  lets  in  his  own  case  than  in  that  oC 
others,  cannot  but  recognize;  and  when 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  bit  genuine  esti- 
mate of  his  own  work,  we  shall  be  some 
way  advanced  towards  the  formation  of  a 
true  estimate  of  himself. 

The  difficulty,  and  it  is  no  imaginarv 
one,  is  to  get  at  his  opinion  of  it  at  all. 
If  be  thinks  well  of  his  performance  he  is 
also  apt  to  think  it  well  to  disguise  his 
favorable  opinion ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  heart  he  thinks  ill  of  it,  he  it  not 
unlikely  to  adopt  a  tone  by  which,  having 
failed  to  impose  upon  himself,  he  yet  hopes 
to  perform  the  less  difficult  feat  of  impos- 
ing upon  the  world.  It  has  become  a  truism 
—  one  of  those  truisms  which  are  only 
partially  true  —  that  a  man  is  accepted  at 
his  own  valuation,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a 
temptation  to  which  many  succumb  to  try 
how  far  the  dictum  holds  good.  The  gen- 
erality of  mankind  are  more  eager  to  de- 
fend their  reputations,  literary  or  other, 
when  they  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
they  do  not  merit  defence,  and  to  cry  up 
their  wares  when  a  misgiving  assails  them 
that  they  are  of  doubtful  value. 

But  whether  or  not  what  the  writer  says 
of  his  own  work  is  always  to  be  accepted 
as  the  accurate  expression  of  his  inner 
conviction,  his  attitude  towards  it^  hit 
manner  of  accepting  failure  or  success, 
of  receiving  commendation  or  criticism  or 
blame,  is  not  uninstructive  in  itself. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  which  af- 
fords not  a  little  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  writer  :  — 

"Some  time  ago,"  he  says,  "I  got  a 
very  kind  and  most  gratifying  letter  from 
you  on  the  subject  of  my  volume.  ...  I 
ought  to  have  acknowledged  it  sooner,  for 
I  felt  and  still  feel  that  such  a  testimony 
in  my  favor,  from  a  truth-speaking  man 
.  .  .  outweighs  a  hundred  reviews,  and  I 
have  some  thoughts  of  having  it  framed 
and  glazed  and  hung  up  opposite  to  me  as 
a  set-off  against  the  obliquities  of  the 
periodical  press,  which,  if  it  sometimes 
found  fault  in  the  right  place,  and  nothing 
more,  would,  I  think,  be  far  better  entitlea 
to  our  thanks  than  when  it  picks  out  our 
worst  things  for  our  best  or  damns  us  with 
faint  praise.    The  recollection  of  having 
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toached  a  sympathetic  chord  ia  the  heart 
of  one  who  deservedly  stands  so  high  .  .  . 
will  continue  to  shield  me  against  all  the 
arrows  that  Malice  or  Ignorance  may  draw 
from  their  quivers." 

One  wonders  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  had  the  one  "  truth-speaking 
man"  blamed  and  the  hundred  reviews 
praised.  But  in  the  mean  time,  recogniz- 
ing how  the  arrows  of  malice  and  igno- 
rance had  stung  and  rankled,  we  are  glad 
that  their  victim  had  found  some  salve  for 
the  wounds  they  inflicted. 

A  more  cheerful  letter,  which  has  been 
printed  elsewhere,  follows.  The  public 
has  been  kind  to  Macaulay.  His  **  Lays," 
have  met  with  an  unexpected  success,  and 
be  is  not  above  enjoying  it,  although  mod- 
estly ascribing  the  favorable  verdict  of  the 
world  to  the  fact  that  a  failure  had  been 
anticipated.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
ascril^  it  to  another  cause.  The  public  is 
generally  kind  to  those  who  can  dispense 
with  its  kindness,  and  it  was  not  impos- 
sibly on  this  principle  that  it  treated  Lord 
Macaulay  so  well.  His  estimate,  whether 
altogether  candid  or  not,  has,  in  the  case 
at  least  of  his  verse,  been  endorsed  by 
posterity. 

A  curious  example  of  diffidence  follows, 
on  the  part  of  a  greater  man  than  Macau- 
lay. Reading  it,  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  humility  expressed  is  so  great 
that  it  would  have  taken  a  saint  —  but  who 
shall  say  that  the  writer  was  not  one?  — 
not  to  be  proud  of  it !  John  Henry  New- 
man —  not  yet  cardinal  —  has  often  wished 
to  send  his  correspondent  a  book  of  his 
own,  but  though  he  had  published  various 
works  had  thought  none  of  them  likely  to 
be  acceptable. 

**  Now,  however,"  he  continues,  **  I 
thought  I  would  run  the  risk,  and  send 
you  the  small  volume  [of  verses]  I  was 
publishing,  though  it  was  a  bold  step.  .  .  . 
With  so  much  diffidence  did  I  do  so  that 
I  first  put  down  your  name  in  the  list  I 
sent  to  my  publishers,  then  took  it  o£F,  and 
ultimately  changed  my  mind  and  restored 
it.  I  am  indeed  fortunate  to  have  per- 
sisted in  my  intention.  I  have  gained  a 
great  and  unexpected  reward,  both  in  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  received  it  and  in 
the  words  with  which  you  have  accompa- 
nied your  acknowledgment.  I  assure  you 
they  are  not  thrown  away  upon  me,  and  that 
I  am  with  gresii  sincerity  yours  gratefully, 

"John'H.  Newman." 

And  last  of  these  letters,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing.    It  is  that  of  a  man  not  otherwise 
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than  humble,  but  yet  who  was  not  without 
faith  in  himself;  and  in  the  light  of  the 
oblivion  which  has  fallen  upon  the  writer, 
contains  a  pathos  of  its  own :  — 

"  To  me  it  appears,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
desire  for  fame,  *  that  last  infirmity  of  no- 
ble minds,'  weakens  as  we  grow  older ;  the 
*fit  audience  *  day  by  day  is  minished  ;  the 
men  we  cared  for,  and  who  cared  for  us, 
are  shaken  down,  or  fallen  into  the  yellow 
leaf,  deaf  to  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
so  wisely. 

"K<7«  were  happy  in  winning  renown 
when  you  were  young ;  while  those  whom 
you  looked  up  to  hailed  with  joy  your  ris- 
ing, while,  perhaps,  your  parents  might  be 
living  to  be  proud  of  your  reputation. 

**But  for  me,  if  the  poem  I  am  now 
finishing  should  be  well  reputed  of,  what 
remains?  Some  two  or  three  eminent 
men  ...  to  speak  kindly  of  me  !  A  few 
remaining  brothers  and  sisters!  and  for 
the  rest, 

I  fruitless  mourn  to  them  who  cannot  hear, 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain. 

Here  is  something  touching  about  the 
anticipation  of  a  success  which  is  doomed 
to  be  unshared ;  and  possibly  it  is  not  the 
less  so  because  the  event  proved  the  re- 
gret unnecessary.  He  need  not  have 
troubled  himself.  Over  the  grave  —  it 
shall  be  an  anonymous  one  —  of  his  literary 
reputation,  the  melancholy  old  epitaph 
might  fitly  be  inscribed  :  — 

Whether  he  laughed,  whether  he  cried. 
Nobody  smiled,  nobody  sighed. 
Where  he  is  and  how  he  fares. 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares. 

It  has  probably  occurred  to  most  of  us  at 
times  that  we  should  like  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  redistribution  of  success,  as  of 
other  kinds  of  worldly  commodities.  But 
that  being  denied  to  us,  it  is  well  to 
remember  for  our  consolation  that  one 
refuge,  unique  in  its  absolute  security, 
ever  remains  open  to  those  to  whom  con- 
temporaneous opinion  has  refused  fame, 
that  there  is  one  court  to  which  their 
appeal  can  always  be  carried,  and  that  — 
and  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  its  ad- 
vantages—  it  is  one  of  which  the  verdict 
will  never  be  pronounced  till  they  are 
safely  out  of  hearing. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  almost 
next  to  Macaulay's  cheerful  recognition 
of  his  own  success,  comes  another  and  a 
very  different  estimate  of  him  from  that 
which  the  kindly  public  had  seen  fit  to 
form. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me."  writes  John 
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ibout    dozically,  than  that  of  a  coDversattoo  bjr 

•ee  a  ,  which  she  found  herselE  coafroated,  and 

I    the  apparliiOD   is  only  iaddeQially  meo- 

'  '  .  a  letler  ol  which  the  main  inter- 

n  the  drowning  experieace  of  a 

Captain    Beaufort,  supplemented 

Id  the  part  of  Lord 
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Stuart  Mill, 

Macaulay,  that  you  migh: 

specimen  o[  his  statesmanship  in  Indi 

therefore  send  you  a  draft  of  a  despatch  tioned 

to   India,  prepared  by  myself,  on  one  of  est  '' 

his  measures.    The   authorities    at    this  cei 

house   went   entirely  with   me,   but   Hol>-  by  an  analog! 

house  would  Qot ;  the  thing  dropped,  and  Houghii 

nothing  has  been  written  to  India  on  the  I     ,,1171,, 


D  my  friend,  Mr.  R. 
'tely,"  Misi 


Martin 


desirable,  or  what  1  generally  practise 
official  correspondence ;  it  is  by  no  means 
so,  but  this  paper  was  written  in  ill-health, 
in  the  domestic  distress  of  last  year,  and  I 
may  add  against  time,  having  to  be  writ- 
tea  before  I  could  get  away,  to  go  abroad 
ray  health,  I  left  it  in  hands  quite 
ibfe  of  model     '        '  '    ' 


Wollasion  (on  the  subject  of  his  drowning 
sensations),  without  troubling  Captain  B^ 
who  is  about  the  busiest  man  of  my  ac- 
quainunce,  Mr.  Milnes  said  that  he 
couid  tell  me  all  that  was  io  the  letter; 


ind  then  told  n 


'  that  i[ 


capable 


t  danger,  by  a  fall  of  his  horse,  I 


Vharart^r  ■  '  '^=''"£5  had  been  precisely  similar.     His 
Character,    (  enlani^let!    in    Ihe    stirriin.  anrt 


igled  in  the  stirrup,  and 
his  head  was  among  the  horse's 
nd  jerked  along  the  road,  and  he  had 
up  all  idea  of  surviving,  he  oot  only 
"'"  ' "hen   the   tidings  of   bis 


Again,  passing  on,  we  meet  with  a 
abrupt  transition.  "  It  must  have  been 
very  bold  ghost  1 "  The  remark  recurs  1 
our  memory  as  one  or  two  words  in  th 
letter,  from  Miss  Martineau,  which  come 

much  inclined  to  look  : 


what  Captain   Beaufort  describes  — 

the  whole  of    his  life,  with  its  minutest 

incidents,  before  him  as  in  a  map  orpic- 

of  feeling  was  also  like 


e  often  find  it  necessary 
despatchesyfj-j/  for  effect  here,  upon  the  I  .""J' 
directors  and  the  India  Board,  and  ■'A'""-   Live 
ivards  shape  them   into  something  more  ^ 

.uiUblelo  thed.ga.lyof  oli,c.;iljulho„l,    ^      ^     ^     ^  ^  j     ^ 

exercised  iw^r  gentlemen  by  gentlemen. 

"  In  any  case  you  will  sympathize  in  llie 
annoyance  of  one  who,  having  for  years 
{contrary  to  the  instincts  of  his  own  na- 
ture, which  are  all  for  rapid  change)  as- 
sisted in  nurturing  and  raising  up  a  system 
of  cautious  and  deliberate  measures  for  a 
great  public  end,  and  having  been  re- 
warded with  a  success  quite  beyond  ex- 
pectation, finds  them  upset  in  a  week  by  a 
coxcombical  dilettante  litterateur  who 
never  did  a  thing  for  a  practical  object  in 
his  life. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"J.  S.  Mill." 


I  ther 


but 


Captair 

(I  belie 
they  ari 


Mr.  Mill 


CapUin  B.'s 


It  was  with  a  ghost  of   this  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Milnes  which,  on  openings 
book  after  bis  departure,  she  met,  and  she 
further  proceeds  to  quote  like  experiences 
of  her  own,  sufiered  in  dreams.    The  idea 
of    Miss    Martineau    dreaming,   whether 
asleep  or  awake,  strikes  one  as  somewhat 
incongruous.     Her  brain  was   not  surely 
a  lu  .  the  stuS  which  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
the    tve  are  tempted  to  thinii  that,  as  in  the 
ites  I  case  of  the   ghost,  it   must  have   been  a 
We  are  too    bold  dream  by  which  she  was  visited.  The 
ibjecis  from    ;iory  has   been  related  of  a  dream  gone 


a. selfish  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  the  |  astray   which,   lilce   a   misdirected   letter, 

terrors  which  might   be   occasioned  to  a  i  reached  the  wrong  person.     One  can  only 

r  from  the  kingdom  of  spirits  by  !  hope  that  in  Miss  Martineau's  case  such  a 


;ting 


lilh  o 


:  of  the 


istake  i 


fellowship,  to  whom   his  presence  might  |  only  by 
appear   in  the  light  of  an  audacioi: 
■    '  refutation  of  their  thi 

ver  that  may  be,  should  Miss  I  hi 
ve  experienced  such  a  visita-    c( 
which  of  us  is  safe?     But  we  look  '  <:< 
ind  are  reassured.    It  was  by  a  |  rience  under  a 
o  more  substantial,  to  speak  para- '  personal  dangi 


Mania 


considered, 

n,  and  of  which  the  events  we 

ranged  in  due  and  logical  sequence 

'         '    nbers  were  invaded.     Uut  tc 

th  her  letter.     "  Is  there  not 

es,  "  an  approach  to  such  aa 

■        ill     ■ 
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the  urgency  of  the  danger  —  allowing 
for  difference  of  faculty  ?  1  am  disposed 
to  think  so,  after  a  prelly  ample  experience 
of  such  peril  in  my  travels.  I  imagine  it 
DOt  to  be  a  sensation  singular  in  kind  but 
only  in  degree ;  though  perhaps  scarcely 
to  be  recogniud  as  such,  under  such  pro- 
digious augmentation  as   the   urgency   of 


the 


It 


cars  to  me  that  a  friend  of 
barely  saved  from  drowning.  1  will  ask 
him.  Wiiat  struck  me  in  his  case  was, 
■liat  tiie  thought  of  hia  child  seemed  to 
bim  to  bring  the  blood  from  the  brain  back 
to  the  lieart,  and  nerved  his  limbs  for  one 
more  struggle  —  whicli  was  seen  from  the 
shore,  and  he  was  saved." 

There  is  something  in  this  last  narrated 
experience  of  yet  another  of  that  bevy  of 
friends  who  appear  to  have  been  rescued 
from  imminent  destruction  in  order  to 
contribute  their  quota  of  evidence  to  Miss 
Martineau's  stock  of  information,  which 
appeals  to  us  more  than  the  rest.  As  an  ^ 
American  author  has  said,  there  are  per- 
sons who  have  no  right  to  die  —  though 
not  unfrequently  they  disregard  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  take  it. 

Before  quitting  the  M.s  and  concluding 
this  paper,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Macready 
at  Snerborne,  and  perceive  that  the  emi' 
netit  actor  has  not,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
later  years,  forgotten  or  wholly  disused  the 
exercise  of  his  art.  Possibly,  indeed,  the 
part  be  has  now  elected  to  perform  is  not 
the  easiest  of  those  he  has  played.  For 
it  is  to  keep  Christmas  merrily] 

"  I  strive,"  he  writes  on  Christmas  day, 
1857,  "  to  make  Christmas  as  old-fashioned 
as  its  old  customs  teach  .  .  .  Our  old- 
fashioned  bouse  is  garnished  with  holly 
and  mistletoe,  tlie  yuie-log  burns  upon  the 
hearth,  the  wassail-bowl  is  attempted,  and 
in  place  of  carols  Miltod's  hymn  to  the 
nativity  is  repeated  by  the  children  ai 
night  as  a  regular  Christmas  celebration. 
But  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  account 
of  our  rusticities.  '  Time  is  our  tedious ' 
tale  'should  have  an  ending.' 

"  Always  and  sincerely  yours, 

"W.  C.  Macready." 

Writing  in  the  middle  of  the  perform- 
aoce,  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  hia 
own  remarkable  histrionic  powers,  coupled 
with  the  aUentloQ  evidently  bestowed  upon 
details  —  the  wassail-bowl,  etc.  —  had 
made  a  success  of  the  piece.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  an  enterprise  which  others  with 
feirer  natural  advantages  wilt  scarcely  be 
ercoaraged  to  attempt. 

I.  A.  Taylor. 


From  Th<  CeoUcman*!  Manuiae. 
BEFORE  EMANCIPATION  IN  THE  DUTCH 
WEST  INDIES. 
"  The  poet,"  said  somebody  recently, 
■'is  more  than  man;  the  gipsy,  less." 
The  world  outlives  both,  so  it's  hard  to 
jay  which  has  the  advantage.  The  laws 
anent  vagabondism  are  daily  being  more 
strictlv  enforced  in  both  hemispheres  ;  and 
we  elder  liohemians  look  back  somewhat 
regretfully  on  the  old  days  wlicn  we  roamed 
pretty  well  at  our  own  sweet  will  over  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  newer  continent;  when 
we  did  HD/do  the  herring-pond  in  six  days  ; 
when  alien  legislation  was  as  yet  unborn  ; 
and  when  the  liritish  public  still  consumed 
sugar  which  was  not  conjured  out  of  rags 
and  bones  and  all  their  next  of  kin.  We 
did  things  perhaps  more  lethargically  then; 
or,  at  least,  a  little  less  electrically.  The 
"  Ocean  Sea"  that  chilled  the  hearts  of 
the  little  Huelvan  expedition  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  a  few  terrors  still  for 
us.  We  traversed  it  in  six  weeks.  But 
1  think  we  had  our  compensations.  We 
bad  time  to  look  upon  the  ever-marvellous 
sea  ;  one  day  «weet,  and  calm,  and  gently 
blue,  like  the  eye  of  an  English  child; 
the  next  green,  deep,  and  strong,  panting 
with  heaving  bosom,  or  moaning  like  a 
colossal  souT  in  sorrow;  or,  in  the  grey 
moonlight,  rocking  itself  to  and  fro  in  the 
clear  starlit  air,  keeping  time  with  fault- 
less, unmerciful  beat  to  the  death  chant  of 
its  victims,  Seeingday  by  daythis  mighty 
ocean,  the  feverish  earnestness  of  Its  up- 
heavings,  the  pure  dispassion  of  its  calm,. 
one  felt  strength  come  unto  one  from  that, 
almighty  symbol  of  the  strong.  One  was, 
I  think,  prepared  to  wend  on  the  worldly 
way,  not  unconscious  of  the  mystery  nor 
of  the  holiness  of  living. 

I  was  a  very  young  fellow  when   I  first 
went  out  to  Surinam.    1  have  not  been 
what  1  call   "a   very  young  fellow"  for, 
rs  now,sothat  the  survey 


an)-how,  fifty  yea 


It  then  hold  0 


sidered  c 


.  But  it  had 
been  decided  in  family  council,  firstly, 
that  some  one  ought  to  go  out  and  work 
the  place;  secondly,  that  this  some  one 
ought  to  be  myself.  So  I  shipped  from 
Hull  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence,  per  Hol- 
lander to  Paramaribo. 

Though  I  had  left  home  with  much  the 
air  of  a  new  Alexander,  1  believe  I  had  a 
frightful  "heimweh."  But  that  had  time 
to  wear  off  on  board,  so  that  only  a  violent 
curiosity  was  in  the  ascendant  when,  after 
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about  a  day  and  a  half's  *'  pea-soup,^  we 
sighted  the  monotODOUs  shores  of  Dutch 
Guiana.  Paramaribo  in  those  days  was 
rather  different  from  now.  The  wharves 
were  in  appearance  much  the  same  as  at 
present ;  and  the  smoothly  sanded  streets, 
with  their  rows  of  orange  and  lime  trees, 
were  grateful  then  as  now.  But,  except 
that  Grav  Straat  was  adorned  with  some 
large  and  not  untasteful  wooden  mansions, 
very  few  of  the  modern  private  streets  of 
the  capital  were  in  existence  fifty  years 
ago.  In  my  early  days  planters  lived  more 
on  the  plantations  than  they  do  now.  One 
feature  of  the  Paramaribo  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
scene  —  the  stores,  which  used  to  fringe 
the  plain  for  a  considerable  distance.  Of 
course  we  had  to  have  big  supplies  on  hand 
on  plantation,  both  for  the  gang  and  for  the 
house;  and  all  our  wants  were  supplied 
from  those  stores.  They  were  "universal 
providers."  As  the  wife  of  a  long-dead 
governor  told  me  when  I  was  new  to 
it,  they  sent  out  "everything  from  a  ball- 
gown to  a  coffin."  All  the  tools,  requisites 
for  machinery,  and  medicines  ;  all  our  pro- 
visions—  kegs  of  salt  beef  and  dried  fish, 
barrels  of  biscuit,  casks  of  brandy,  flour, 
tobacco,  and  cigars;  our  gunpowder  and 
our  Canadian  ice  ;  our  white  drill  and  flan- 
nels, and  Panama  hats,  and  the  regulation 
strips  of  colored  calico,  of  which  the  gang's 
rather  scrimp  "get  up"  consisted,  came 
to  us  through  these  stores.  (Parentheti- 
cally let  it  be  understood  that  our  house 
servants  were  completely  and  gaily  attired, 
although  the  field  hands  were  very  nearly 
in  puris  naiuralibus.)  Nowadays  big 
planters  get  such  supplies  as  they  want 
direct  from  the  States  and  Europe  ;  the 
ladies'  millinery  comes  out  from  Amster- 
dam and  Paris ;  and  the  few  stores  are 
but  relics  of  the  past.  Government  House, 
one  of  the  first  conspicuous  objects  that 
meets  the  eye  from  the  river,  is  little 
changed.  It  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
kind,  with,  perhaps,  more  of  an  English 
than  a  Dutch  look.  A  pleasant,  airy  ball- 
room has  been  added  to  it.  The  other 
bouses  in  the  neighborhood  were  and  are 
mostly  owned  by  planters  down  river,  and 
by  official  people. 

I  can  remember  wondering,  as  we 
ceared,  which  roof  it  was  that  should  have 
the  honor  of  sheltering  me  for  the  time  I 
should  be  in  town  before  going  down  coast. 
Presently,  our  manager,  Fles,  boarded, 
and  greeted  me  in  atrocious  English. 
Possibly  guessing  that  my  Dutch  would 
have  been  more  atrocious  still  had  I  been 
obliged  to  attempt  it,  the  Dutch  friends  of 


mv  people  had  considerately  sent  along 
wfth  him  a  clerk  from  the  lawyer's  ofiSce, 
whose  business  had  necessitated  his  pick- 
ing up  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  British 
tongue.  This  knowledge  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  the  schoolgirl  French  type,  which 
is  generally  found  impossible  on  reaching 
Calais.  With  them  was  the  mulatto  bov, 
George,  who  was  to  be  my  servant.  While 
Fles,  the  clerk,  and  I  aired  our  linguistic 
attainments,  George  did  interpreter  every 
now  and  then  in  Negro-English,  until  I 
found  I  understood  him  better  than  any- 
body, and  that  he  and  I  got  along  beau- 
tifully. At  home  I  had  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  several  languages,  and  this 
Negro-English,  so  simple  in  its  delicious 
jumble  of  all  tongues  under  the  sun  — 
Spanish,  English,  Dutch,  French,  African, 
and  Tamil,  all  beautifully  grammarless  and 
infiectionless  —  charmed  me  as  the  very 
language  of  vagabondism.  To  the  end  of 
my  connection  with  the  colony,  people 
who  could  not  talk  English  or  French  with 
me  had  just  to  put  up  with  Negro-English, 
which  was  understood  by  everybody,  black 
and  white.  Even  the  governors  wife, 
whose  eyes  and  diamonds  rivalled  each 
other,  did  me  that  gracious  condescension. 
She  had  forgotten  her  French  verbs  and 
had  never  learnt  English  ones,  and  Dutch 
—  that  language  of  the  pigsty  —  I  neither 
could  nor  would  talk. 

This  George  of  whom  I  speak,  had  a 
history  and  an  uncommonly  fine  figure. 
By  some  chance  or  other  his  father  was  a 
wnite  man  who  had  been  captain  of  a 
coaster  between  Cayenne  and  the  Esse- 
quibo.  This  person  had  several  times 
seen  his  son,  and  was  industriously  saving 
enough  to  buy  him  of  our  manager,  when 
his  ship  went  down  one  dark  night  on  the 
reefs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saramaca.  In 
accordance  with  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
custom  with  regard  to  mulattoes,  George 
was  not  put  in  the  field,  but  trained  as  a 
house  servant.  A  more  perfect  valet  and 
waiter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  pleasant  feeling  to  me  now  to  remem- 
ber that  George  had  not  to  wait  for  eman* 
cipation  to  get  his  free  papers. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  surprised 
me  a  good  deal  that  first  week  in  Paramar- 
ibo happened  one  evening  after  dinner. 
My  host  and  I  were  smoking  in  the  gallery, 
when  up  rushed  three  or  four  young  men, 
pushed  unceremoniously  aside  the  glass 
swings,  helped  themselves  liberally  to 
cigars  and  tobacco,  and  laughingly  de* 
camped.  These,  I  was  informed,  were  the 
patrols  —  gentlemen  of  Paramaribo  who, 
in   relays,  guarded  the  streets  a  certain 
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number  of  hours  in  the  nin:ht.  I  began  to 
see  that  a  slave  colony  had  its  drawbacks. 
Precaution  of  that  sort  is  troublesome.  A 
few  days  later  I  had  another  surprise  —  a 
more  revolting  one.  I  had  gathered  from 
stray  gossip  an  inkling  of  what  I  guessed 
to  be  a  sort  of  tragedy  coming  off.  But 
my  bad  Dutch  misled  me.  Early  one 
morning,  however,  an  appalling  din  of 
drums,  tom-toms,  and  kettles  awoke  me 
and  my  curiosity  together.  My  boy  in- 
formed me :  "  One  ningere  be  raati, 
masra/'  After  a  deal  of  misunderstanding 
I  arrived  at  the  fact  that  a  negress  was 
about  to  be  burnt  alive.  For  a  minute  or 
two  I  was  horror-struck.  The  din  grew 
apace.  From  the  quarter  whence  came 
the  frightful  row,  1  concluded  that  the 
miserable  creature  was  to  be  immolated  on 
the  Savannah.  George,  with  a  more  than 
usually  extended  grin, announced  that,  "if 
masra  no  wantee  him,  him  courree  see 
and  daree  (tell)  masra."  **  Oh  !  go  and  be 
hanged,  you  brute,"  I  shouted,  pitching  at 
his  handsome  head  the  first  thing  within 
reach.  He  was  outside  like  a  lightning- 
flash.  A  minute  later  a  large  smile  irra- 
diated the  threshold  of  the  apartment,  and 
with  a  "gran  tangee,  mi  masra,"  he  van- 
ished. Thereafter,  from  my  window  I 
could  see  him  and  some  of  the  house 
servants  escorting  with  much  gallantry 
three  or  four  of  my  hostess's  dusky,  tur- 
baned  handmaids  to  the  scene  of  enter- 
tainment. Shortly  before  breakfast  George 
reappeared  in  my  room.  His  grins  were 
most  persuasive,  but  I  would  not  be 
wheedled  into  open  inquisitiveness.  At 
last,  putting  a  few  deftly  finishing  touches 
to  the  smoothing  out  of  a  pair  of  white 
unmentionables,  he  ejaculated  with  a  fren- 
zied roll  of  the  eyes :  "  Her  raati,  masra, 
done  raati.  Her  todo  (killed)  one  pekin 
ningere  and  madee  brafo  "  —  then  disap- 
peared, probably  in  anticipation  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  book  I  held  in  my  hand.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  woman  had 
been  a  plantation  slave  a  little  way  down 
river.  She  was  a  pure  African,  of  a  tribe 
addicted  to  cannibalism.  This  tendency 
had  so  far  overcome  the  wretch,  that  she 
decoyed  the  infant  of  another  negress  a 
little  way  into  the  bush,  killed  it,  and 
brought  home  and  cooked  the  little  body. 
She  invited  the  mother,  among  others  of 
the  women,  to  share  the  soup,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  poor  mother  was  the  first 
to  suspect.  The  infamous  woman  was 
brought  up  to  town,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

The  Dutch  government  was  formerly 
very  severe  in  its  sentences.    These  are 


now,  of  course,  very  much  moderated, 
emancipation  having  put  an  end  to  much 
of  the  necessity  for  the  old  condition  of 
things.  Shortly  before  my  arrival  in  the 
colony,  three  men  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  in  presence  of  the  governor  and 
suite.  They  were  the  ringleaders  of  a 
band  of  colored  conspirators  who  had  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  some  stores  on  the 
plain  with  the  object  of  putting  Paramar- 
ibo in  conflagration,  and  had  thus  earned 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Dutch  law 
against  incendiaries.  With  the  last  move- 
ment of  their  swollen  tongues  they  min- 
gled their  curses  on  the  white  men  with 
the  rattling  tattoo  of  the  government 
drums. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself,  after  a 
considerable  stay  in  town,  in  a  tent-boat 
on  the  Saramaca,  en  route  for  plantation. 
The  country  watered  by  the  Saramaca  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  landscape  possesses 
few  objects  of  interest.  But  the  glory 
of  the  scene  is  supplied  by  the  gorgeous 
vegetation.  All  along  .the  river-course 
its  shores  are  lined  with  brilliant  laby- 
rinths of  cacti  and  algaroba,  while  high 
above  their  masses  of  glowing  color  floats 
the  delicious  green  shade  of  the  palm- 
branches,  whose  graceful  shafts  shoot  up, 
glistening  and  straight,  amid  the  huge 
trunks  of  a  multitude  of  forest  giants. 
Every  here  and  there  a  vista  of  canal 
opens  up  a  fresh  avenue  of  floral  magnifi- 
cence and  variety  of  foliage.  Through 
the  tropical  haze  of  the  lime-perfumed 
atmosphere  the  brilliant  bodies  of  the 
scarlet  flamingoes  rock  and  sway  in  the 
marshy  shallows  amid  the  blinding  sun- 
shine, for  in  the  distance  their  legs  are 
discernible.  In  the  radiance  of  the  shafts 
of  golden  light  that  penetrate  the  green 
forest  fastnesses,  myriads  of  birds,  great 
and  small,  dart  and  gyrate  their  dazzling 
forms  in  the  scintillating  ray-stream.  Only 
now  and  then  the  rippling  trail  of  a  water- 
snake  is  cast  alongside  the  boat,  or  the 
lily-laden  surface  of  the  river  is  disfigured 
by  the  hideous  jaw  bone  that  belongs  to 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  alligator. 

We  were  about  half  a  day's  journey 
down  river,  when,  suddenly,  and  with  great 
alacrity,  the  negro  boatmen  put  about  and 
backed  into  the  nearest  creek.  This,  I 
found,  was  to  avoid  the  passing  of  the 
leprosy-boat  —  with  its  heavily  flapping 
white  sails  and  black  awnings  —  on  its 
way  from  town  to  the  leprosy  grounds. 
On  a  future  occasion  I  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  visiting  that  beautiful  abode 
of  loathsomeness,  and  receiving  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  devoted  fathers  who  had  re- 
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tired  there.  The  work  of  the  priest  in 
charge  of  this  Datch  leper  asylum  was 
hardlv  such  as  that  of  father  Daixiien  at 
Molokai,  for  here  the  clergyman  had  his 
own  residence,  apart  in  a  certain  degree 
from  contagion,  although  within  the 
grounds.  Cure  of  a  disease,  then  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  incurable,  was  never 
attempted.  But  the  comfort  of  the  un- 
happy creatures  was  carefully  and  kindly 
ministered  to,  and  the  pastor  preached  to 
them  from  the  flower-enwreathed  terrace. 
Direct  contact  with  his  afflicted  flock 
was  not  desired  —  nor  even  sanctioned  — 
by  his  authorities.  Yet  I  have  heard  of 
many  cases  of  true  heroism  on  the  part  of 
those  brave  sons  of  the  Church  who  have 
voluntarily  chosen  such  a  pastorate.  We 
had  more  than  once  our  own  contribution 
of  putrefying  living  humanity  to  send  to 
that  lovely  garden  land.  On  one  occasion 
I  noticed  one  of  the  women  of  the  gang 
lounging  about  the  quarters  with  her  hand 
wrapped  in  raw  cotton,  and  remarked  upon 
it  to  one  of  the  overseers.  He  nodded 
gravely ;  feared  she'd  have  to  go ;  and  so 
in  a  day  or  two  she  did.  I  was  really 
grieved  at  the  loss  in  the  same  way  of  a 
bright  little  mulatto  of  fourteen,  who  used 
to  be  in  the  cookery.  He  was  such  a  funny 
little  chap ;  had  taueht  my  monkeys  and 
parrots  enough  tricKs  to  have  made  my 
fortune  had  I  turned  showman,  and  with 
his  inimitable  mimicry  used  to  keep  in 
fits  the  men  who  came  down  from  town  to 
see  me.  I  noticed  the  lobes  of  his  ears 
begin  to  swell ;  presently  other  symptoms 
followed,  and  Chicory  had  to  go. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  I  never  felt 
the  loathing  of  this  disease  —  possibly  be- 
cause I  am  unacquainted  with  it  in  the 
advanced  stage  —  that  I  did  of  that  hor- 
rible elephantiasis.  This  is  peculiar  to 
mulattoes ;  pure  blacks  rarely  get  it.  Suri- 
nam people  insisted  that  it  was  commoner 
in  Deraerara  than  anywhere  else.  As  to 
that  I  cannot  positively  say.  Certainly 
the  worst  case  I  ever  saw  was  in  Deme- 
rara ;  and  it  is  associated  in  my  memory 
with  the  biggest  act  of  cowardice  I  have 
ever  committed.  I  had  been  out  about 
three  years  when  business  took  me  to 
Cura^oa  and  to  a  place  on  the  Venezuelan 
coast.  The  ship  by  which  I  returned  had 
Georgetown  for  her  destination.  As  I 
could  do  business  there  also,  that  suited 
me  well  enough ;  and  I  trusted  to  finding 
an  early  vessel  going  down  coast.  When 
we  put  in  at  Georgetown,  the  place  looked 
as  if  everybody  was  dead.  Closed  jalou- 
sies^ silent  streets,  hardly  a  soul,  black  or 
white,  to  be  seen.    I  went  to  the  hotel  I 


always  had  put  up  at  when  there.  My 
hostess,  a  mulatto  woman  (freed  mulatto 
women  used  to  be  great  at  hotel-keeping 
in  the  three  Guianas)  at  once  let  me  know 
the  reason.  There  was  a  plague  of  small- 
pox in  the  town.  People  had  it  by  hun- 
dreds and  were  dying  by  scores.  I 
ruminated  a  little  while  in  the  shade  of  the 
hotel  gallery.  Presently  the  clinking  of 
a  glass,  or  something  drew  my  attention  to 
the  verandah  opposite.  There,  seated  at 
one  of  the  small  tables,  rum-besotted  and 
repulsive,  was  the  most  fearful  case  of 
elephantiasis  I  ever  saw.  The  limbs  were 
of  an  awfulness  beyond  description;  the 
trunk  a  bloated  mass.  A  scare  took  hold 
of  me.  Remember,  these  were  the  days 
before  the  very  strict  enforcement  of  vac- 
cination ;  and  I  had  seen  a  victim  or  two 
in  England.  My  mirror  and  my  common 
sense  told  me  I  was  not  an  Adonis.  But 
I  was  a  fresh  English  lad,  upon  whom 
even  the  climate  of  Guiana  had  had  com- 
paratively little  effect,  and  —  well,  I  had 
my  hostess  in  again.  She  had  a  grievance, 
I  remember.  In  a  depressing  state  of 
things  she  had  forgotten  she  lived  in  a 
British  colony,  had  struck  a  saucy  negress, 
and  was  now  herself  smarting  under  the 
consequent  five-dollar  fine.  However,  she 
was  able  to  tell  me  of  the  captain  of  a  little 
coaster  who  might  be  persuaded  to  drop 
me  down  at  our  creek  as  fast  as  could  be, 
and  next  afternoon  saw  me  on  Santa  Sarita. 
Months  after  I  looked  rather  ruefully  at 
the  detailed  item  chronicled  in  the  planta- 
tion books. 

While  on  the  subject  of  mulatto  host- 
esses—  we  had  a  treasure  in  our  Miss 
Susie  at  Paramaribo.  The  most  surpris- 
ing dinners  in  the  most  surprisingly  short 
time  could  that  talented  manageress  send 
you  in.  Her  house  was  perfect.  The  pol- 
ished floors  were  an  invitation  to  vanity. 
The  huge  beds,  with  their  multitudinous 
down  pillows  and  ample  mosquito-net, 
were  castles  of  indolence.  No  doctor 
could  surpass  Miss  Susie  in  the  knowledge 
and  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
colony.  The  colored  women  used  to  be 
vastly  learned  in  simples.  I  have  known 
many  of  them  who,  as  herbalists,  deserved 
diplomas.  Rare  was  the  case  of  snake- 
poisoning,  sunstroke,  or  fever,  to  which 
Miss  Susie  was  unequal.  I  myself  owe 
much  to  her  of  a  magnificent'  recovery 
from  an  attack  of  that  fiend  of  the  Guiana 
coast  —  Yellow  Jack.  Still  my  case  retires 
before  the  experience  of  a  young  English- 
man fresh  out  from  Dorsetshire  some 
forty-five  years  ago.  His  people  owned 
an  estate  in  the  colony,  and,  like  myself, 
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on  him  had  fallen  the  lot  of  representing 
his  family  among  the  Hollanders.  He  had 
only  been  a  week  or  two  in  Paramaribo 
when  he  took  malignant  fever.  We  were 
then  atrociously  o^  for  doctors  —  not  so 
much  as  to  number  —  for  I  can  recollect 
two  or  three  impecunious  Dutchmen,  and 
a  clever  but  coca-eating  Spaniard.  An 
American,  however,  Sladen  by  name  — 
about  the  coarsest  piece  of  human  nature 
you  can  imagine,  and  of  heathenish  igno- 
rance —  had  contrived  to  secure  the  prac- 
tice of  the  town.  He  was  called  in  to  see 
young  Fielding,  whose  fever  by  this  time 
had  reached,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
tropics,  the  coma  stage.  Sladen  tramped 
up  to  the  bed,  looked  at  the  poor  young 
fellow  lying  there  far  from  a  loving  home, 
and  interjected,  amid  the  frequent  results 
of  tobacco-chewing, "  There's  a  gone  coon  1 
1*11  just  tell  them  to  send  up  Ms  box  fur  ye, 
Miss  Susie."  The  box,  alias  coffin,  soon 
arrived  ;  they  keep  such  things  on  hand  in 
lands  where  Yellow  Jack  unfurls  his  flag. 
But,  meanwhile.  Miss  Susie  and  a  couple 
of  negro  women  had  shut  themselves  into 
that  chamber  which  Sladen  had  thought 
the  chamber  of  death.  Three  hours  after 
they  came  out,  wearied  but  radiant,  and  in 
a  few  days  more  Fielding  sent  back  that 
box  to  the  store.  What  the  remedial 
measures  were  we  never  knew.  Fielding 
could  only  recollect  drops  being  forced 
between  bis  teeth,  and  submitting  dreamily 
to  a  vigorous  massage.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  next  time  Fielding  and  I  came 
home  we  hunted,  through  Regent  Street 
and  Bond  Street,  and  found  no  finery  too 
good  for  Miss  Susie's  black  but  comely 
face  and  figure. 

When  I  got  settled  on  the  plantation  I 
found  several  arrangements  which  occu- 
pied my  '  attention  considerably  —  and 
which  were  very  difiEerent  from  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things  —  though  plantation 
life  is  a  stagnant  enough  form  of  existence 
under  any  government  or  code.  In  these 
pre-emancipation  days  we  had  no  coolies 
to  deal  with,  and  no  petty  courts  to  hold 
us  in  awe  if  we  were  tempted  to  slap  an 
insolent  nigger.  In  justice  to  the  Dutch 
one  must  add  that  wanton  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  a  slave-owner  was  promptly  pun- 
ished whenever  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
government.  Apart  from  all  reasons  of 
humanity,  I  never  could  understand  a 
man's  aeliberately  damaging  his  own 
property.  Certainly  the  annals  of  slavery 
prove  that  brutality  could  reach  that  in- 
sensate degree.  Personally,  I  met  with 
very  little  occasion  for  severity.  When  I 
went  down  I  found  a  contented,  well-fed 


gang  of  over  two  hundred  in  the  fields, 
and  a  better  set  of  house  servants  than  I 
have  ever  been  served  by  at  home.  In 
addition  to  those  there  were  a  few  super- 
annuated negroes  who  eked  out  their  days 
in  the  capacity  of  huntsman,  fisherman, 
poultryman,  sick-houseman,  and  such  like 
—  for  we  never  sold  our  aged  hands  on 
Santa  Sarita.  There  were  also  some  half 
score  watchmen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 
tend to  the  sluice-gates  which  regulated 
the  irrigation  of  the  cotton-fields  and  held 
in  check  the  stealthy  waters  of  the  vast 
mud-fiats  of  the  Surinam  coast;  those 
slow,  hungry  waters  that  creep  onward 
and  onward,  and  rise  ever  higher  and 
higher  with  the  incoming  tide,  longing  to 
lave  all  vegetation  with  their  brackish, 
weedy  waves. 

And  then  the  babies  !  an  army  of  them. 
Yellow,  sandy  babies  all  over  the  quarters ; 
fiufify  babies  in  the  cotton-drying  houses  ; 
slimy  babies  in  the  duck  pond ;  sticky 
babies,  all  over  molasses,  in  the  cookery ; 
shrieking,  laughing  babies  in  the  veran- 
dahs and  galleries;  babies  everywhere, 
sable  studies  of  the  nude,  fattened  up  and 
Nixey-polished  and  slippery-bodied  like 
eels.  To  a  youngster  as  I  was  then, 
their  little  crops  of  curls,  not  unlike  the 
wool  of  a  black  highland  lamb,  were  the 
queerest  things  to  finger.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  the  place  had  been  so  long  without  a 
resident  master,  or  perhaps  that  other 
masters  did  not  find  the  fascination  I  did 
in  these  infantile  African  heads ;  but  the 
mothers  vastly  appreciated  my  attention 
to  the  *^  pekininnies  "  as  being  a  rare  com- 
pliment. 

By  and  by  I  got  used  to  babies  all  over 
the  place ;  but  there  was  one  sight  I  never 
did  get  used  to  —  three  poor  black 
wretches  in  chains ;  great,  heavy  iron 
chains,  riveted  solidly  on  ankles  and 
wrists ;  two  men  and  one  woman.  About 
a  year  before  my  going  out  a  very  cleverly 
laid  scheme  of  flight  had  been  put  in  prac- 
tice by  nine  negroes  along  shore  —  three 
of  ours,  four  of  the  neighboring  plantation 
gang,  and  two  from  a  cocoa  estate  further 
southward.  The  runaways  had  neither 
compass  to  guide  them  nor  any  geo- 
graphical instinct  as  to  the  **lay"  of  the 
land.  They  made  their  bold  effort  with 
the  intention  of  making  for  "Freeman's 
Ground,"  Demerara  ;  but  took  Just  the 
opposite  direction,  got  caught  in  Cayenne, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Dutch  government, 
who  restored  them,  chained  for  life,  to  their 
owners.  Now,  these  chains  I  dared  not« 
by  the  law  under  which  I  lived,  strike  off. 
How  I  hated  the  sight  of  the  mute  misery 
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of  these  unhappy  slaves  as  they  toiled  up 
and  down  the  long  rows  of  the  cotton-fieldi 
under  a  Surinam  sun,  mind,  and  did  day 
after  day  the  same  work  that  their  un- 
shackled companions  found  heavy  enough. 
Many  a  time  have  I  shirked  the  morning 
ride  round  the  fields,  and  sorely  tried  Fles's 
patience,  by  insisting  instead  on  going  over 
mechanically  some  details  in  the  books  that 
weeks  before  I  had  mastered.  Or  I  would 
try  to  delude  myself  into  the  belief  that  a 
Dutch  paper  must  be  revised  before  being 
despatched  for  town,  although  I  knew  that 
I  wrote  Dutch  intelligible  enough,  not- 
withstanding my  conversational  escapades. 
At  last  a  charming  visitor  I  had  down  from 
town  helped  me.  She  was  a  lovely  girl, 
of  Spanish  family  settled  in  Cayenne,  and 
she  had  just  married  my  particular  chum 
in  Paramaribo  —  an  Englishman  holding 
official  position  under  Dutch  government, 
and  a  persona  grata  with  both  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  delightful  wife.  They  had 
come  to  pass  a  little  time  with  me.  I 
could  not  prevent  her  seeing  the  unfortu- 
nates. She  was  a  brilliant,  energetic  girl, 
bent  on  seeing  everything,  very  different 
from  the  heavy  Dutch  women  who  were 
my  neighbors.  As  I  had  expected,  she 
was  horror-struck.  She  vowed  to  help  me 
devotedly-*  notwithstanding  that  her  hus- 
band would  only  see  the  legal  side  of  the 
thing.  The  landrost,  or  deputy-governor, 
of  our  district  lived  just  up  coast  a  bit. 
He  and  I  were  on  friendly  enough  terms. 
He  was  still  gar^on,  and  nothing  if  not 
gallant.  My  fair  visitor  and  I  joined  our 
diplomatic  beads  in  blackest  conspiracy. 
We  called  upon  the  landrost,  and  had  him 
down  at  dinner  and  to  breakfast ;  on  which 
occasions  I  took  my  solemnest  oath  to 
George  to  suspend  him  instantly  from  the 
tallest  cocoanut-tree  if  everything  was 
not  fit  for  Epicurus  himself.  When  we 
considered  that  the  Dutchman  had  arrived 
at  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  infatua- 
tion, my  sweet  abettor  approached  busi- 
ness. What  was  even  a  Dutchman  to  do? 
He  could  not  refuse  the  lady  to  unfetter 
at  least  the  woman  ;  and  before  my  Vivien 
unloosed  him  from  her  spell,  he  had  been 
lured  into  promising  his  intercession  with 
the  governor  with  regard  to  the  men.  One 
month  thereafter  I  had  the  magnificent 
pleasure  of  standing  within  the  torrid  zone 
of  the  sooty  plantation  smithy,  and  seeing 
filed  asunder  the  manacles  those  three 
human  beings  had  worn  day  and  night  for 
nearly  six  years.  As  the  horrid  gyves  fell 
with  resonant  clanking  on  the  fioor,  the 
tears  flowed  in  torrents  down  the  negroes' 
dusky  cheeks  ;  their  lips  trembled  so  that 


artictilate  words  could  not  come.  I  told 
them  I  could  never  have  done  it  for  them ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Palgrave  next  came  down, 
the  whole  gang  gave  her  such  an  ovation 
we  feared  the  military  would  turn  out  from 
the  nearest  outpost  thinking  we  had  an 
imeute. 

Once  we  ourselves  had  a  runaway  to 
shelter.  Old  Tonio,  our  huntsman,  found 
him  half  dead  on  the  edge  of  the  bush,  and 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  others  got 
him  up  to  the  sick-house.  He  was  in  a 
fearful  condition ;  but  we  had  him  fed  ap 
a  bit,  and,  when  better,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  run  away  from  a  bad  overseer  in  Cay- 
enne, but  that  his  strength  had  failed  him 
and  he  had  only  managed  to  reach  us  on 
his  way  to  British  Guiana.  Slave-owner 
though  I  was  myself,  it  did  make  a  man 
feel  proud  to  think  that  his  was  the  coun- 
try under  whose  flag  every  human  creature 
was  free.  I  was  thinking  how  I  should 
tell  this  luckless  negro  that,  by  the  laws 
under  which  I  held  my  land,  I  was  bound 
to  give  him  up  to  the  authorities,  when 
George  appeared,  looking  savage  enough, 
and  wanting  to  speak  to  masra.  Three 
government  servants  had  come  to  take  our 
refugee  to  town.  Negroes  going  and  com- 
ing from  neighboring  properties  must  have 
carried  the  news  of  his  being  with  us 
until  it  reached  the  ears  of  some  official. 
Discretion  is  the  last  virtue  of  the  black 
man.  I  saw  the  men,  freed  mulattoes,  and 
enjoined  merciful  treatment  of  the  fugi- 
tive, who  was  most  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness he  had  received.  He  told  me  that 
when  he  got  back  to  his  place  he  would 
be  very  shamefully  entreated.  Starvation 
used,  I  believe  to  be  a  feature  of  .the 
French  system  of  slave  punishment.  But 
it  had  not  been  such  a  good  year  with  us, 
and  I  could  not  accede  to  his  request  to 
buy  him,  for  I  was  still  much  under  super- 
vision financially. 

That  the  negro  loves  a  dance  is  to  every 
one  a  fact  of  ancient  history.  Our  people 
were  given  a  grand  one  to  celebrate  my 
first  arrival  on  plantation  ;  and  that  dance 
so  delighted  my  own  youthful  heart  with 
its  juggernaut  music  of  fiddles,  banjos, 
pot-fid  cymbals,  and  ear-splitting  drum 
(improvised  out  of  the  hollow  stump  of  a 
tree  with  a  sheepskin  stretched  across) 
that  I  hardly  ever  had  friends  down  from 
town  without  treating  them  to  a  gang 
dance.  The  scene  was  not  without  its  own 
beauty  as,  in  the  clear  tropical  night  we 
sat  in  the  galleries,  fanned  by  a  soft  breeze 
from  the  shore,  and  watched  the  not  un 
graceful  evolutions  of  the  sable  bodies, 
treading,  torch  in  hand,  their,  to  us,  be- 
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wildering  mazes.  A  bonfire  of  the  torches 
and  a  dole  of  rum  finished  off  the  treat  — 
always  before  it  became  too  prolonged.  I 
don*t  think  we  ever  caused  any  one  trouble 
through  these  little  festivities  —  although, 
regarding  them,  a  surly  neighbor  who  was 
notorious  for  his  difficulties  with  his  gang, 
ased  to  remonstrate  more  forcibly  than 
politely  with  me.  On  one  occasion  we 
narrowly  escaped  getting  ourselves  into  a 
mess.  I  had  a  good  many  people,  nearly 
all  English,  visiting  me,  when,  just  before 
dinner,  somebody  remembered  that  it  was 
the  birthday  of  our  good  and  gracious, 
and  then  youthful  queen.  In  accordance 
with  plantation  law  a  couple  of  big  guns 
stood  mounted  on  carriages  outside  the 
portico,  ready  in  case  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves.  It  was  proposed  to  fire 
three  salvos  in  our  sovereign  lady*s  honor. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Amid  much 
effervescence  of  British  loyalty  the  4bree 
volleys  resounded  far  and  wide  through 
the  still  air  of  the  quickly  fading  West 
Indian  twilight.  In  another  moment 
George  was  at  my  side.  "  Masra,  three 
guns  a  signal ;  quick,  masra,  another  !  " 
A  minute  more,  and  another  shot  was 
echoing  along  the  coast,  assuring  the  sol- 
diers of  the  barracks  some  miles  up  that 
there  was  no  rising  on  Santa  Sarita. 

It  was  not  until  some  four  years  after 
this  that  the  famous  Wyaba  revel  took 
place.  A  rich  and  grabbing  old  cocoa- 
planter  further  in  the  interior  died,  leav- 
ing all  the  property  of  which  he  was 
possessed  to  three  nephews  at  home  in 
"  Quid  Ireland  " —  all  cousins  —  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  After  some  time  the 
three  heirs  —  O'Hara,  Grady,  and  Hannan 
—  came  out  to  view  their  inheritance,  re- 
solved on  having  a  rattling  good  time.  I 
met  them  first  in  town,  where  they  had 
got  to  know  everybody;  went  to  the  ball 
at  Government  House  on  the  king  of  Hol- 
land's birthday,  and  by  the  fascination  of 
their  dare-devil  **go,"  had  sent  all  the 
nicest  girls  in  Paramaribo  off  their  heads. 
When  they  had  done  about  enough  outri 
things  there,  they  got  tired  of  town  and 
came  down  to  formally  talk  over  their  es- 
tate. It  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
colonial  custom,  seeing  that  they  had  re- 
ceived so  much  hospitality,  for  them  to 
have  a  big  gathering  on  this  occasion,  and 
invite  all  the  jolliest  people  they  had  met. 
And  I  will  say  the  Irishmen  entertained  us 
royally.  Theirs  was  a  very  big  plantation, 
working  a  gang  nearly  double  ours  —  but 
a  dull,  underfed,  scurvy  lot.  It  was  part 
of  the  programme  that  these  people  were 
to  have  a  oance.    Such  a  thing  had  never 


been  heard  of  in  **  old  masra's  '*  time,  and 
I  don*t  believe  a  single  pair  of  legs  in  that 
black  company  knew  how  to  set  about 
kicking  out  —  nigger  legs  though  they 
were.  Poor  souls  I  their  days,  as  long  as 
they  could  remember,  had  been  passed 
from  earliest  morn  till  latest  eve,  dragging 
everlastingly  across  and  across  these  mo- 
notonous cocoa-grounds,  in  constant  dread 
of  the  cut  of  the  overseer's  whip.  It  was 
plain  the  dance  would  have  to  be  set  going 
for  them.  Meanwhile  Hannan  shouts 
from  the  gallery :  "  I  say,  haven't  you 
blacks  ever  had  a  dance  before  ?  "  Chorus : 
"No,  masra."  "Wasn't  the  sainted  old 
party  good  to  you  ?  "  Fortissimo  chorus  : 
"No,  masra."  "Did  he  often  have  you 
lashed  ?  "  Chorus,  con  f uoco :  "  Yes, 
masra."  O'Hara  steps  forward  :  "  Here 
you  niggers,  wouldn't  it  do  you  good  to 
have  a  dance  over  the  old  fellow's  grave  — 
just  to  have  it  out?  Isn't  he  buried  here 
somewhere?"  Sensation;  and  Wagne- 
rian chorus,  ad  libitum^  and  incapable  of 
interpretation.  Here  was  a  thunderbolt 
fallen  in  the  midst  of  us  slaveowners. 
One  white  man  —  slave  owner,  too,  jointly, 
to  the  tune  of  some  five  hundred  souls, 
proposing  a  negro  dance  over  the  grave  of 
another  white  man;  not  to  mention  rela- 
tionship and  obligation.  There  was  a 
stampede  to  the  quiet  green  spot  beyond 
the  quarters,  where,  within  the  tall,  thick 
lime-nedge,  lay  the  bones  of  the  former 
nuaster  of  the  place.  In  the  rush  none  of 
the  excited  Irishmen  took  note  of  who 
went  or  who  stayed ;  and  several  of  us 
quietly  left  our  apologies  with  a  frightened- 
looking  elderly  negress,  who  was  serving 
at  the  buffet.  But  for  the  intercession  of 
good-natured  acquaintances  our  Hibernian 
friends  would  have  had  a  mauvais  quart 
cfheure  with  the  government.  As  it  was, 
O'Hara  and  Hannan  got  forty-eight  hours 
in  which  to  quit  the  colony  forever. 
Grady,  against  whom  there  was  not  the 
charge  of  active  incitement  (simply  be- 
cause he  hadn't  a  chance)  on  payment  of  a 
fine  was  allowed  to  remain  to  conclude 
the  legal  formalities ;  a  concession  which 
—  on  his  speedy  marriage  with  a  Dutch 
lady  —  was  extended  to  permission  to  take 
up  residence. 

Being  on  an  early  occasion  after  that  up 
in  town  I  got  a  friendly  hint  from  official- 
dom that  perhaps,  for  a  time,  it  might  be 
better  to  discontinue  small  negro  festivi- 
ties. Some  of  my  Dutch  neighbors  had 
preferred  growling  to  speaking  frankly  to 
me.  For  a  year  or  two  thereafter  I  worked 
very  hard,  carried  out  various  improve- 
ments   and   extensions,    and    introduced 
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some  newer  machinery,  so  that  entertain- 
ing was  less  in  my  head.  At  home  in 
England  many  years  after,  a  lady,  also  on 
furlough,  told  me  she  had  not  forgotten 
the  shock  she  had  received  once  at  my 
table  in  the  earlier  days,  when  in  reply  to 
my  question,  **  How  many  wives  have  you, 
George  ?  "  —  the  grave  reply  came  prompt 
from  behind  my  chair,  "  Seven,  sah." 
George  had,  of  course,  been  always  quite 
above  the  gang  dances.  But  when,  in 
later  years,  I  used  to  come  to  town  period- 
ically, he  set  me  up  in  quite  an  establish- 
ment, bringing  along  some  dozen  male  and 
female  servants  under  his  command ;  and 
they  did  have  high  times.  After  a  liberal 
appropriation  of  my  garments  —  including 
my  freshest  tie  and  pair  of  gloves  —  and 
equipped  with  ray  calling  cards  and  best 
cigarette-case,  George  was  really  far  more 
irresistible  than  I  could  ever  dream  of 
becoming.  With  all  the  heroism  of  mute 
resignation,  I  used  to  watch  him  setoff  to 
a  colored  party,  escorting  the  ladies  of  our 
famity  —  for  in  town  the  whole  household 
owned  my  patronymic.  I  once  broached 
the  subject  of  matrimony  to  George,  but 
he  assured  me  that  his  good  breeding 
would  not  permit  of  anything  in  such  bad 
form  as  his  taking  precedence  of  me  in 
entering  the  holy  estate.  So  I  could  only 
be  silent  —  and  sorry  for  a  pretty  little 
mulatto  girl  up  street. 

A  few  years  before  emancipation  was 
really  declared,  when,  as  yet,  the  States- 
General  at  the  Hague  held  it  over  our 
heads  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  inas- 
much as  they  did  not  seem  to  assure  us  of 
anything  like  adequate  compensation,  the 
faint  tones  of  the  not  far-distant  jubilee 
were  wafted  on  the  breeze  into  the  quar- 
ters of  every  plantation  in  Surinam.  We 
had  very  little  trouble  indeed.  A  weaker 
head  got  frenzied  in  anticipation  now  and 
then.  But  after  the  great  day  had  come 
and  gone,  the  majority  of  our  people 
stayed  with  us  as  trusted  servants.  Very 
occasionally,  while  emancipation  was  yet 
ahead,  evil  communications  from  the  ne- 
groes of  other  plantations  would  corrupt 
the  good  manners  of  one  or  two  of  the 
gang.  Once,  on  my  way  from  the  canal 
jetty  to  the  house,  after  a  few  days*  ab- 
sence, I  encountered  a  much  bedizened 
big  toad,  a  very  loudly  got-up  creature, 
indeed,  gay  in  old  ribbon  and  many-hued 
calico  rags.  From  very  early  times  this 
has  been  a  danger  signal  amongst  the 
negroes,  generally  a  warning  that  your  life 
was  to  be  attempted.  As  I  had  returned 
some  days  before  I  was  expected,  I  could 
not  be  sure  whether  the  thing  had  been 


laid  in  my  path  or  in  that  of  Fles.  How- 
ever, Fles  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be 
coming  from  the  jetty.  I  passed  by  the 
object  and  went  straight  to  the  manager's 
rooms.  He  and  I  were  the  only  white 
men  on  the  place.  He  told  me  he  had 
recently,  without  thinking,  committed  an 
indiscretion  rare  for  him.  About  the 
grounds  near  the  quarters  he  had  one  day 
come  upon  a  tub  turned  up ;  it  was  an  an- 
tidy  object,  and  he  told  the  mulatto  over- 
seer who  was  with  him  to  have  it  removed. 
Next  day  he  found  it  had  not  been 
touched,  and  he  commanded  one  of  the 
negroes,  under  threat  of  the  lash,  to  take 
it  away.  The  boy,  trembling,  turned  the 
thing  over,  and  thence  began  slowly  to 
uncoil  itself  a  huge  aboma,  which,  luckily 
for  Fles  and  the  boy,  was  half  asleep,  and 
glided  away  listlessly  into  the  guava-grove. 
The  serpent  was,  oi  course,  a  fetish,  and 
the  gang  were  no  doubt  furious  against 
Fles.  I,  too,  recollected  that  I  had  been 
wanting  in  consideration  for  the  religious 
opinions  of  my  people.  One  sultry  even- 
ing, a  week  or  two  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  toad  episode,  I  was  riding  up  coast 
and  had  one  of  the  boys  with  me,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  bring  down  some  birds 
whose  wings  I  wanted.  We  passed  a 
magnificent  cocoanut  palm,  and  I  told  the 
boy,  who  was  an  unrivalled  marksman,  to 
shoot  me  down  some  of  the  refreshing 
fruit.  He  entreated  me  not  to  ask  him, 
became  very  nervous  and  excited,  and 
finally  said  he  should  "get  masra  some 
much  finer  ones  further  on.'*  Insubordi- 
nation had  for  some  time  been  very  gen- 
eral on  plantations  throughout  the  colony. 
I  had  determined  to  put  down  with  an  iron 
hand  the  first  signs  of  it  on  our  place.  I 
compelled  the  boy  to  get  me  down  the 
fruit.  Only  when  he  had  shot  down  as 
much  as  we  could  take  along  did  the  idea 
of  a  fetish  dawn  upon  me ;  and  as  nothing 
then  followed  I  had  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter.  Fles  and  I  were  both  very 
vigilant  during  the  following  days,  but 
nothing  unpleasant  occurred.  The  Indi- 
ans, too,  were  about  us  much  during  that 
spring.  They  were  staunch  friends  of  the 
government,  and  I  think  Fles  must  have 
given  a  hint  to  old  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the 
tribe,  for  groups  of  them  seemed  to  be 
constantly  squatting  on  the  verge  of  the 
bush,  or  paddling  up  our  canals  with  ca- 
noes full  of  basket-work,  and  their  often 
not  inartistic  pottery,  for  me  to  inspect. 
Old  Pedro,  terra-cotta  as  to  skin,  black  and 
lank  as  to  hair,  and  possessed  of  broad 
but  intelligent  features  lit  up  by  marvel- 
lous eyes,  was  a  sleuth  hound   where  a 
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ruDaway  negro  was  concerDed.  When  he 
could  not  bring  the  fugitive  back  alive,  he 
did  not  fail  to  bring  his  scalp  to  the  gov- 
ernor, for  which  he  received  a  stipulated 
sum.  To  see  these  Indians,  with  their 
firmly  knit  but  most  agile  figures,  walk 
along  the  streets  of  Paramaribo,  you 
would  have  imagined  them  the  lords  of  the 
place.  Not  so  much  as  by  a  glance,  not 
even  by  the  shadow  of  a  consciousness  of 
their  existence,  would  an  Indian  acknowl- 
edge a  negro.  In  the  calm  imperturba- 
bility of  his  loathing,  to  the  red  man  the 
black  man  was  as  if  he  were  not.  These 
children  of  the  forest,  unconquered,  un- 
tamed, are  the  friends  of  the  white  man, 
and  can  be  deferential  to  the  dominant 
race.  But  the  slave  the  Indian  spurns  and 
contemns,  holding  him  infinitelv  less  than 
the  worm  wriggling  in  the  clay  out  of 
which  he  moulds  his  water-bottles  and 
melon-plates. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  small  inci- 
dents of   the   sort  mentioned  that   I   re- 
mained so  very  apathetic  after  listening 
to  a  tale  related  to  roe  by  one  of  the  watch- 
men.   He  had    been  on  some  errand  a 
considerable  way  into  the  interior;  and  he 
came  to  me,  hot  and  elated,  immediately 
on  his  return,  and  with  gleaming  eyes  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  gold  —  real,  glisten- 
ing, yellow   gold  —  "over   dar    by    ria" 
(river).     His  geography  was  most  elemen- 
tary, but,  from  what  I  could  gather,  his 
"find"  lay  some  little    way  within   the 
bush,  between  a  tributary  of  the  Surinam 
River  and  the  coast.     I  cannot  very  well, 
at  this  remote  time,  define  or  even  exactly 
recall  my  feelings  on  receiving  his  infor- 
mation.    Possibly  I  was  much  pre-occu- 
pied.    At  any  rate  I  must  have  felt  ex- 
ceedingly little  interest ;  may  have  been 
suspicious,  or  have  utterly  disbelieved  the 
story;  or  supposed   that  the   negro  had 
seen,  as  is  not  infrequent  in  the  interior, 
some  gold-dust  in  the  river-bed.    I  may 
have  had  doubts  whether  it  was  not  a  de- 
coy.   Certainly  I  might   have  organized 
an  equipped  expedition ;  but  I   troubled 
no  more  about  the  matter.     It  is  at  least 
a  coincidence  that  the  Surinam  gold-field 
—  of   which  people   connected  with   the 
colony  have  heard  so  much  talk  and  seen 
so  little  result  —  lies  in  the  exact  neigh- 
borhood my  negro  described  to  me  as  the 
scene  of  his  discovery.    It  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  either  the  colonial  government 
or  an  influential  company  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  those  mines.     Until  now,  through 
a  bad  working  system  and  lack  of  capital, 
they  have  not  had  a  fair  chance.    Possibly 
something  more  gratifying  might  result 
than  the  tiny  nuggets,  which  do  certainly 


make  pretty  lace-pins  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  subscribers,  but  do  as  cer- 
tainly not  induce  a  rush  of  shareholders. 

Echoes  of  the  sea-depths  of  that  famil- 
iar South  American  coast  are  borne  in 
upon  me  as    I    write.    The   accents  of 
ocean's  eternal  tongue  play  through  the 
banana-forests,  and,  traversing  the  zones, 
resound  dimly  in  my  ears ;  and  with  them 
come  memories    of    the  dull  avalanche- 
roar  of  a  tropical  thunderstorm,  and  of 
the  quivering  gleam  of  a   West  Indian 
moon  amid  the  tamarinds.    I  go  down  to 
the  beach  by  my  northern  home.    Instead 
of  the  weedy  surf  drifting  slowly  over  the 
oozy  cotton-fields,  I  see  the  great  green 
and  white  waves  fling  themselves  high  and 
higher  upon  the  mighty  quartz  rocks  ;  but 
it   is  everywhere  the  same  cadence,  be- 
neath the  English  cliffs  or  upon  tropical 
flats.     It  is  the  same  refrain  that  Soph- 
ocles heard  on  the  JEge^n,  that  sad  Hero 
heard  by  the  Hellespont,  that  Byron  heard 
everywhere  nigh  or  on  ocean,  the  same 
that  age  after  age  hears  as  the  waves  of 
human  life  flow  and  ebb  "down  the  vast 
edges  drear  and  naked  shingles  of  the 
world."    Ever  and  always  they  "  bring  the 
eternal  note  of  sadness  in."    The  last  time 
I  saw  Santa  Sarita  it  had  become  a  wil- 
derness whereon  the  foot  of  man  never 
trod.    The  estate  had  been    abandoned 
some  years  previously,  the  hands  being 
wanted  for  a  more  money-bringing  cocoa 
plantation  ;  a  new  acquisition,  and  an  un- 
dertaking not  so  subject   to  the  serious 
delays  caused  by  excessive  rains  or  over- 
flow of  bottom-lands,  and  not  involving 
the  frequent  necessary  replanting.    And 
so  nature  had  been  left  sole  ruler  of  the 
old  place.    At  the  touch  of  her  sceptre 
had  sprung  up  all  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the   tropics.     From  out  of  the  brine 
that  gloated  over  all,  the  golden  and  crim- 
son, and  bronzen  and  empurpled  orchids 
broke    forth     in    wanton    luxuriousness. 
Great  gold-dusted  sunflowers,  water-lilies 
that  shone  afar  in  their  pearly  radiance  ; 
the  white  gleaming  of  the  lotus  and  the 
glistening  eau-de-nil  of   the  trembling 
pitcher-plant;  the  great  scarlet  cacti  and 
the  star-like  blossoms  of  the  myrtle;  the 
sweet,  delicate  purple  or  conch-shell  pink 
of  the  passion-flower ;  the  sheeny  green  of 
the  huge  dracaenas  and  castor-plants  and 
deeper-hued  masses  of  ferny  undergrowth 
—  all  mingled  and  repeated  themselves  in 
brilliant  carnival,  while  over  everything 
lingered  the  fragrance  of  the  young  limes. 
Gorgeous  butterflies   coquetted  in  their 
prettiness  with  those  regal  floral  beauties 
swaying  in  the  salt  surf.    A  million  birds 
wheeled  and  flittered  and  plunged,  scream- 
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iDg  their  shrill,  vext  cries  as  they  hovered 
and  grouped  and  darted  again  across  the 
dream  landscape  that  quivered  through 
the  shimmer  of  the  hot,  vaporous  haze. 
To  me  it  was  as  the  border  tract  that  lay 
without  the  hedge  which  guarded  the  en- 
chanted land  of  Sleeping  Beautv.  Only, 
I  no  more,  but  the  tossing,  tremuling  sea 
waves  from  beyond,  were  to  penetrate  this 
mystic  garden  of  sleep. 

It  felt  chill.  The  awakening  night  wind 
began  to  moan  softly.  I  turned  my  face 
towards  the  quickly  setting  sun,  and  re- 
traced my  steps  riverwards  to  where  my 
boat  was  slowly  rocking  in  the  shallow, 
with  muffled  gurgle  and  rippling  monotone. 

Louis  Philip. 


From  The  National  Review. 
ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  MUSIC. 

German  music  has  so  long  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  ascendency  in  public  estima- 
tion and  English  music  the  reproach  of 
utter  inferiority,  that  the  maintenance  of 
an  opposite  view  may  excite  incredulity, 
and  in  its  first  stages  will  doubtless  be 
covered  with  a  flood  of  ridicule.  Yet  a 
common  glance  at  the  two  conflicting  mu- 
sics (if  people  would  but  take  this  homely 
way  of  looking  at  things)  will  show  that 
any  arrogation  of  superiority  in  the  ab- 
stract is  about  as  unfair  as  if  one  were  to 
say  that  history  must  be  inferior  to  poetry 
because  it  is  not  written  in  verse,  or  that 
architecture  was  confessedly  a  lower  art 
than  sculpture,  because  its  subject-matter 
is  not  the  delineation  of  the  human  body. 
The  two  things  are  indeed  entirely  dis- 
tinct. German  music  is  founded  on  the 
symphony;  English  music  on  the  orato- 
rio or  cantata.  German  music  reposes  on 
the  orchestra,  English  music  on  the  choral 
society.  German  music  is  instrumental, 
English  music  is  vocal,  or  rather  it  is  vocal 
and  instrumental  combined.  Who  will 
say  that  the  German  theory  of  music  is 
preferable  to  the  English,  because  it  works 
with  the  symphony,  the  orchestra,  and  in- 
strumental sound  r  On  the  contrary,  the 
opposite  view  might  with  far  greater  jus- 
tice be  maintained,  that,  if  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  abstract  decision,  English  mu- 
sic has  the  conspicuous  pre-eminence,  be- 
cause the  two  spheres  of  the  art  are  therein 
united,  and  with  greater  resources  greater 
results  must  likewise  ensue. 

In  order  to  view  the  diametrical  contrast 
of  English  music  and  German  in  as  strong 
a  light  as  possible,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment,  if    we   may  use  the  term,  the 


"  feeders  "  of  the  two  musics,  and  we  shall 
be  aware  of  a  radical  difference  which 
could  not  but  result  in  such  diversity  as 
we  have  mentioned.  Most  of  our  English 
composers  begin  by  being  the  organists 
to  churches.  From  thence  they  rise  to  be 
conductors  of  choral  societies;  and  ulti- 
mately, if  fortune  favors  them,  thev  be- 
come professors  at  colleges.  Their  taleots, 
nursed  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this, 
naturally  seek  expression  in  musical  forms 
congenial  thereto.  Their  typical  composi- 
tions are  anthems,  services,  cantatas,  ora- 
torios, forms  of  music  to  which  habit  has 
inured  them,  which  are  practically  useful 
to  them  in  their  duties,  and  which  they  are 
easily  able  to  get  performed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  appreciative  audience.  Such 
are  the  genuine  English  professional  mu- 
sicians. We  speak  not  of  the  foreign  in- 
terlopers who  come  pushing  among  us, 
and,  by  benefit  of  a  German  name  and  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  our  language  (two 
great  recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  the 
honest  public),  contrive  to  palm  themselves 
off  as  superior  people,  and  perpetuate  here 
the  customs  of  music  and  composition 
which  they  have  learnt  abroad,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  national  development. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  the  English  ama- 
teurs? The  central  point  and  gathering 
ground  of  English  amateurs  is  the  chonu 
society.  Almost  every  amateur  musician 
belongs  or  has  belonged  to  one  in  his  or 
her  time.  Every  town  in  England,  almost 
every  hamlet,  possesses  its  choral  society. 
The  choral  society  is  the  focus  of  all  the 
musical  life  of  the  place.  What  the  choral 
society  will  perform,  how  it  is  progressing, 
how  best  it  can  be  supported,  form  the* 
leading  topics  of  conversation  among  the 
lovers  of  music  in  the  locality.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  principal  organist  in  the 
district,  and  its  performances  consist  of 
Handel's  **  Messiah,'' oratorios  by  our  lead- 
ing English  composers,  anthems,  cantatas 
by  the  same,  and,  last  not  least,  works  by 
the  excellent  musician  who  sustains  the 
duties  of  conductor.  We  have  sajd  that 
these  choral  societies  overspread  En- 
gland ;  we  might  say  with  greater  empha- 
sis that  they  honeycomb  the  country. 
There  are  choral  societies  for  all  grades 
of  society ;  there  are  choral  societies  for 
all  proportions  of  population.  Ladies  in 
Belgravia  have  their  choral  society;  fac- 
tory hands  in  Manchester  have  theirs. 
Rough  colliers  meet  together  at  Newcastle 
and  sing  the  **  Messiah,"  in  a  manner 
which  would  put  to  shame  any  German 
rendering  of  that  oratorio.  The  Yorkshire 
basses  are  the  finest  in  Europe;  and 
throughout  the  length    and    breadth    of 
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Yorkshire  choral  societies  are  as  thick  as 
factories.  Are  all  these  noble  enthusiasts 
to  be  set  dowo  as  inferior  creatures,  be- 
cause the  music  they  elect  to  perform  is 
not  that  of  the  symphony,  the  trio,  the 
suite,  the  rhapsody,  delivered  on  a  phalanx 
of  strings  with  little  meaning  but  much 
show.  Are  all  our  great  composers  to  be 
depreciated  and  disparaged,  and  pro- 
nounced second-rate,  in  comparison  with 
Herr  Schmitz,  Herr  Miiller,  Herr  Breit- 
mann,  and  others  of  that  crew,  because 
they  write  oratorios  and  not  symphonies, 
cantatas  and  not  Phantasiestucks,  anthems 
and  not  Abendlieds^  services,  chants,  and 
not  Uederkreises^  Liedertafels,  and  what 
not  ?  Yet  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  hon- 
est public  at  the  present  moment.  They 
say,  **  Your  English  cantata  by  an  English 
musician  and  performed  by  an  English 
choir  is  all  very  well,  and  we  will  come  to 
hear  it  if  you  send  us  tickets  for  nothing. 
But  when  we  want  to  listen  to  really  fine 
music,  give  us  Herr  Schmitz*s  symphony 
or  Herr  Breitmann*s  new  quartet.  We 
will  pay  ten  shillings  readily  for  stalls, 
provided  the  seats  are  soft,  and  we  can 
go  to  sleep  without  attracting  attention." 
''  An  English  composer,'*  say  the  public, 
'*is  very  meritorious  no  doubt  in  his  way, 
but  to  get  our  money's  worth  give  us  a 
good  German  Jew,  Herr  Mosses,  or  Herr 
Aron,  or  Herr  Ezekiel.  It  is  something 
to  say  we  have  heard  such  music  as  his, 
although  we  confess  we  would  as  lief  hear 
the  street  organs  play,  for  all  the  interest 
we  take  in  it." 

Meanwhile,  while  English  music  has 
had  this  genesis  and  this  development, 
what  sort  of  source  or  origin  has  been  that 
of  its  German  rival,  which  has  encroached 
so  terribly  upon  it  of  late  years,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  national  art  ?  English 
music  springs  primarily  from  the  Church  ; 
hence  its  semi-vocal,  semi-instrumental 
character,  hence  the  large  proportion  of 
the  sacred  element  among  the  composi- 
tions which  make  it  up,  hence  the  dignity, 
the  gravity,  the  sound  musicianship  of  our 
native  composers,  whose  training-school 
has  ever  been  the  Church,  and  its  offshoot 
the  choral  society.  The  Germans,  who  are 
nearly  all  atheists,  can  certainly  not  appeal 
to  the  Church  for  the  origin  of  their  music. 
Unlike  ours,  the  German  music  is  bred 
and  born  in  the  beer-garden ;  hence  its 
purely  instrumental  character.  In  its 
simplest  and  commonest  form  it  is  not 
intended  to  accompany  sacred  rites  or  to 
provide  the  edification  of  orderly  and  cul- 
tivated listeners,  but  to  drown  the  chatter 
of  drinkers  and  to  stimulate  brains  clouded 
with  beer  and  tobacco.     From  the  beer- 


garden  it  passes  to  the  concert-saal,  with- 
out losing  in  the  slightest  anything  of  its 
original  character.  It  is  bound  to  be  in- 
strumental and  indefinite,  because  people 
are  talking  all  the  time,  drinking,  eating, 
and  amusing  themselves ;  and  any  studied 
expression  of  definite  feeling,  such  as  vo- 
cal music  gives  utterance  to,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place. 

Taking  its  ground-form  from  such  sur- 
roundings, the  German  music  rises  to 
symphonies,  rhapsodies,  and  other  instru- 
mental pieces,  all  more  or  less  indefinite 
and  meaningless,  and  ultimately  passes 
over  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  beer-gar- 
den to  amaze  and  electrify  England.  Here 
it  meets  with  very  different  associations. 
People  do  not  talk,  drink,  and  smoke  at 
our  concerts,  and  consequently  it  falls 
very  flat;  but,  being  something  strange 
and  prodigious,  never  fails  to  command 
attention,  which  a  higher  and  truer  form  of 
the  art  is  unable  to  obtain. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  denunciation,  and 
regard  the  question  thus :  What  is  the 
reason  why  German  music  is  so  highly 
esteemed  in  this  country,  while  English 
music  is  so  much  disparaged  and  ignored  ? 
First  and  foremost,  German  music  has 
had  a  great  past.  The  names  of  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Haydn,  Bach,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Weber  can  never  be 
forgotten  while  the  art  of  music  lasts. 
But  all  this  belongs  to  a  vanished  great- 
ness, and  is  now  no  more.  The  Germans, 
however,  have  been  trading  on  their  pres- 
tige ever  since.  The  symphony,  which  in 
the  hands  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  the 
other  great  masters  was  a  clear,  beautiful, 
and  symmetrical  expression  of  musical 
form,  has  passed,  under  Schmitz,  Breit- 
mann,  Miiller,  and  Stosch,  into  a  vague, 
indefinite  chaos  of  sound,  which  has 
neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle,  which 
seems  entirely  objectless  and  aimless  in 
every  part,  and  has  the  solitary  virtue  to 
recommend  it  that  it  was  written  by  a 
countryman  of  Beethoven.  Yet  because 
of  the  rooted  idea  in  the  public  mind  that 
since  a  thing  is  German  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  good,  such  wanderings  of  thought 
as  these  are  accepted  as  high  art,  while  the 
good  work  of  our  own  composers  is  rele- 
gated to  a  second  place.  Because  Ger- 
many's excellence  in  the  past  was  in  the 
domain  of  instrumental  music,  therefore 
instrumental  music,  such  as  symphonies, 
trios,  quartets,  suites,  concertos,  rhapso- 
dies, in  which  the  Germans  principally 
expand  themselves,  are  ranked  on  a  higher 
level  of  merit  than  an  honest  anthem,  a 
sound  cantata,  a  well-constructed  oratorio, 
in  which,  instead  of  a  number  of  Germans 
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of  Jewish  extraction  fiddling  and  piping 
with  their  music-stands  in  front  of  them, 
the  executants  are  English  men  and  women 
singing  English  words,  conducted  by  an 
Englishman,  and  appealing  at  every  phrase 
to  our  best  appreciation,  with  music  which, 
if  we  only  confessed  the  truth,  goes  home 
to  us  powerfully.  This  is  a  second  reason 
for  the  supremacy  of  German  music  in 
our  country  —  the  tacit  assumption  that 
the  instrumental  compositions  which  the 
Germans  write  are  a  higher  form  of  art 
than  the  vocal  works  which  the  English 
write.  The  third  reason  is  of  a  more 
practical  and  unfortunately  of  a  more  tell- 
ing nature  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
For  years  and  years  past  the  Germans 
have  been  crowding  into  this  country  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  music,  in 
which,  owing  to  their  great  composers  of 
last  century  and  the  earlier  half  of  this, 
they  have  the  repute  of  greater  knowledge 
than  we,  who  are  only  just  attaining  our 
meridian.  Their  title  to  all  superiority 
was  extinct  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  death 
of  Shumann,  since  which  time,  except  the 
great  Wagner  bubble,  now  burst  and  van- 
ished from  human  ken,  their  warmest 
partisan  would  be  hard  put  to  specify  what 
they  have  done,  not  merely  in  the  shape 
of  meritorious  work,  but  as  in  the  case 
of  that  bubble,  of  notorious  failure.  Yet 
still  they  crowd  and  crowd  into  the  coun- 
try, and  by  benefit  of  a  baseless  prestige 
are  accepted  as  authorities.  As  music- 
masters,  as  concert  performers,  as  singers, 
and  most  of  all  as  conductors,  they  over- 
flow the  land.  Even  as  writers  on  musical 
subjects  they  affect  to  shine,  when  their 
insufficient  knowledge  of  our  language 
scarce  enables  them  to  construct  an  En- 
glish sentence  correctly.  But  it  is  in 
these  two  last  spheres  of  their  activity 
that  their  pernicious  influence  comes  out 
most  strongly,  and  the  dominion  of  Ger- 
man music  over  us  is  mainly  strengthened. 
As  conductors  they  have  the  control  of 
nearly  all  the  engagements  in  the  musical 
world,  and  of  the  music  to  be  performed 
at  the  various  concerts  attended  by  the 
public.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  their 
preferences  lie  mainly  on  the  side  of  their 
own  countrvmen  ?  That  English  artistes 
are  overlooked  wherever  possible?  That 
English  talent  is  persistently  depreciated  ? 
And  that  for  compositions  they  naturally 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  writings  of  their 
German  kinsmen,  in  which  their  interest 
chiefly  lies,  and  their  early  education  and 
surroundings  have  taught  them  to  see 
beauties  invisible  to  us? 

With  such  auxiliaries  as  these,  the  most 
powerful  in  the  musical  world,  can  we 


wonder  that  German  music  is  exalted  most 
unduly,  and  is  kept  unremittingly  before 
the  public?    But  the  writers  in  the  mu- 
sical press  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be 
still  more  important  auxiliaries  than  these 
so  powerful  ones  already  mentioned,  since, 
while  a  concert  is  only  listened  to  by  a  few 
hundreds,    the    account   of    the    concert 
reaches  the  eyes  of  many  thousands^ of 
millions.     The  critics  on  the  London  press 
are  mostly  German  Jews.    It  is  true  that 
they  cannot  write  very  good  English,  and 
are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the 
editorial    stafiE   in    consequence.      Their 
"  copy  "  reaches  the  eye  of  the  public  after 
having  undergone  a  merciless  alteration  in 
grammar  and  style  at  the  hands  of  the 
"improvers."    The  words  came  out  very 
much  changed ;  but  the  opinions  remain 
the  same,  and  those  opinions  are  invari- 
ably the  praise  of  German  music,  of  Ger- 
man artistes,  of  German  composers,  and 
of  German  conductors.    Genuine  English 
concerts  they  do  not  notice.     They  do  not 
attend  them ;  they  ignore  them  as  worth- 
less to  report  on.     It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  on  a  certain  London  newspaper  no 
English  musician,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  of  our  very  greatest  composers, 
is  ever  mentioned  in  the  musical  columns 
at  all.    This  is  done  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple.    Interest  cannot  move  the   German 
Jew  who  is  responsible  for  this  part  of  the 
paper;  solicitation  cannot  bend  him.     He 
is  stubborn  to  his  creed,  which   is :  "I 
believe  in  one  music,  and  that  is  German, 
and,  where  possible,    Jewish."    Concert 
after  concert  of  our  ablest  composers  is 
thus  passed  over,  and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  instead  of  reaching  the  thousands 
of  eyes  which  a  brief  notice  in  the  news- 
paper would  secure,  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
confined  to  the  few  hundreds  who  attend 
the  concert-room.     This    is  grossly  un- 
fair, but  is  a  slight  specimen  of  the  almost 
universal  unfairness  under  which  we  En- 
glish groan  from  the  multitudes  of  Ger- 
mans   who    riddle    and   honeycomb    the 
musical  world.    Such  treatment  does  our 
friend  accord  to  the  ablest  English  com- 
posers ;  but  if  a  concert  is  given  by  Herr 
Schmitz,  some  scouring  of  Thuringia  or 
spawn    of   Swabian    peasantry,    at    once 
comes  out  a  column  in  his  favor,  in  which 
his  quartet,  his  concert,  his  rhapsody  is 
praised   as  the   highest  utterance  of  art, 
and  invidious  comparisons  made  between 
such  miserable  twanging  and  the  recent 
oratorio  or  cantata  of  some  talented  En- 
glishman.   The  critics  play  into  the  hands 
of  the   conductors.    The  conductors  pay 
deference  to  the  critics ;  and,  between  the 
two,  we  English  suffer  terribly. 
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These  are  the  main  reasons,  I  take  it, 
why  German  music  is  so  much  to  the  front 
in  our  country,  and  why  English  music  is 
so  obscured  and  shelved.  The  great  re- 
pute of  Germany  as  a  musical  centre  has 
fastened  these  swarms  of  invaders  on  us, 
and  we  shall  simply  have  to  wait  until 
their  hold  relaxes.  Happily,  that  day  is 
DOt  so  distant  as  even  the  sanguine  may 
imagine.  Since  Schumann's  death  in 
1850^  Germany  has  actually  done  nothing 
in  music  worth  mentioning  at  all.  The 
babble  of  Wagner  and  the  rhapsodizing  of 
Liszt  are  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  death- 
like stillness  which  prevails  in  artistic 
circles  there.  A  little  tinkling  now  and 
then  from  Herr  Breitmann,  the  head  of  the 
Conservatoire  of  Potzenhausen ;  a  few 
Phantasiestucks  from  the  pen  of  Herr 
Miiller,  the  famed  romantic  composer 
whose  renown  is  confined  to  the  small 
circle  of  his  native  town  of  H611e  and  the 
brains  of  a  few  London  critics ;  a  great 
quartet  once  a  year  from  Herr  Schmitter- 
ling  whom  nobody  in  Europe  has  ever 
heard  of  until  one  fine  morning  we  awake 
to  find  a  column  in  the  newspapers  de- 
scribing Schmitterling  as  a  second  Beet- 
hoven ;  beyond  these  occasional  phenom- 
ena of  unimportant  moment,  music  in 
Germany  is  practically  dead.  Ail  the 
noise  is  being  made  in  our  country,  where 
the  public,  not  knowing  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes,  stand  agape  at  the 
wonderful  Germans  among  us.  The  se- 
cret, however,  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
leak  out.  People  will  awake  one  day  to 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  in  the  matter  of  German 
music;  that  there  is  a  sort  of  National 
League  among  these  Teutons,  worked  in  a 
spirit  of  self-interest  solely  (for  their 
names  are  never  found  among  the  contrib- 
utors to  musical  charities ;  they  take 
money  from  us,  they  give  us  none) ;  that 
while  with  patient  purses  and  unsatisfied 
ears  the  public  pay  for  concert  after  con- 
cert to  bear  German  music,  they  might 
far  more  profitably,  far  more  wiselv,  and 
far  more  naturally  have  bestowed  their 
patronage  on  their  own  countrymen,  whose 
excellent  writings  languish  for  want  of 
proper  support.        J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
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SCENTS  AND  SOUNDS. 

One  of  the  oddest  tales  in  the  **  Bes- 
tiaries,'* or  Stories  of  Bible  animals  writ- 
ten by  the  monks,  is  the  legend  of  the 


panther.  "The  panther,"  so  the  homily 
runs,  "  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  beasts. 
More  than  this,  when  it  goes  abroad  it 
diffuses  a  marvellous  sweet  perfume.  This 
odor  is  so  sweet  that  all  the  other  beasts 
and  birds  follow  the  panther  wherever  it 
goes.  Wherefore  the  panther  is  a  type  of 
virtue.'*  Perhaps  the  old  monks  who 
borrowed  and  embellished  this  story  had 
heard  of  and  misunderstood  the  strong 
love  of  sweet  scents  which  the  panther 
and  its  relations,  the  lions  and  leopards, 
often  show.  The  old  theory  of  animal 
liking  for  scents  denied  them  any  share  in 
such  pleasures  unless  they  suggested  the 
presence  of  their  food  or  prey.  But  such 
a  reason  can  hardly  be  alleged  for  a  lion's 
liking  for  lavender  water  1  The  writer, 
wishing  to  test  for  himself  the  reported 
fondness  of  many  animals  for  perfumes, 
paid  a  series  of  visits  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  provided  with  bottles  of  scent 
and  a  packet  of  cotton  wool,  and  there 
tried  some  harmless  experiments  which 
apparently  eave  great  satisfaction  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  Lavender  water  was 
the  favorite  scent,  and  most  of  the  lions 
and  leopards  showed  unqualified  pleasure 
when  the  scent  was  poured  on  the  wool 
and  put  into  their  cages.  The  first  leop- 
ard to  which  it  was  ottered,  stood  over  the 
ball  of  cotton,  shut  its  eyes,  opened  its 
mouth,  and  screwed  up  its  nose,  rather 
like  the  picture  of  the  gentleman  inhaling 
"  Alkaram  "  in  the  advertisement.  It  then 
lay  down  and  held  it  between  its  paws, 
rubbed  its  face  over  it,  and  finished  by 
lying  down  upon  it.  Another  leopard 
smelt  it  and  sneezed ;  then  caught  the 
wool  in  its  claws,  played  with  it,  then  lav 
on  its  back  and  rubbed  its  head  and  neclc 
over  the  scent.  It  then  fetched  another 
leopard  which  was  asleep  in  the  cage,  and 
the  two  snifiEed  it  for  some  time  together ; 
and  the  last-comer  ended  by  taking  the 
ball  in  its  teeth,  curling  its  lips  well  back, 
and  inhaling  the  delightful  perfume  with 
half-shut  eyes.  The  lion  and  lioness,  when 
their  turn  came,  tried  to  roll  upon  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  lion  then  gave  the 
lioness  a  cufif  with  his  paw,  which  sent  her 
ofiE  to  the  back  of  the  cage,  and  having 
secured  it  for  himself,  laid  his  broad  head 
on  the  morsel  of  scented  cotton,  and 
purred.  These  were  all  old  inhabitants 
of  the  gardens,  civilized.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  building  was  the  lovely  young  So- 
koto  lion,  with  the  spots  of  "  cubhood  " 
still  showing  like  a  pattern  in  damask  on 
his  skin.  If  he,  too,  liked  the  scent,  it 
could  hardly  be  an  acquired  taste.  His 
reception  of  the  new  impression  was 
different  from  that  of  the  others.    He  lay 
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down  inhaliug  the  scent  with  a  dreamy 
look  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  made  faces 
and  yawDed,  turned  his  back  on  the  scent, 
and  thought.  He  then  inhaled  the  per- 
fume again  for  some  time,  walked  slowly 
ofiE  to  his  bed,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  smaller  cats  were  in  many  cases  as 
pleased  with  the  scent  as  the  leopards,  the 
ocelot  in  particular  on  one  occasion,  after 
inhaling  the  perfume,  ate  the  small  piece 
of  paper  on  which  it  was  poured.  But  the 
liking  for  lavender-water  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  xYi^felida,  The  Cape  Ratels 
were  delighted  with  the  scent,  and  the 
racoon,  when  the  bottle  was  presented  to 
it  corked,  with  great  good  sense  pulled  out 
the  stopper ;  but  this  may  have  been  due 
to  curiosity,  as  it  was  at  once  thrown  away. 
Other  creatures,  on  the  contrary,  either 
cared  nothing  for  the  scent  or  found  it 
disagreeable.  An  otter,  in  particular,  gave 
a  snort  of  disgust,  dived  into  the  water, 
and  then  ran  to  its  mate,  to  whom  it 
seemed  to  convey  some  of  its  impressions, 
for  both  otters  carefully  avoided  the  per- 
fumed wool.  No  doubt  there  lies  some- 
where in  our  rivers,  "under  the  glassy, 
cool,  translucent  wave,"  or  on  their  flower- 
bordered  banks,  some  odorous  herb  or 
water-weed  which  the  otters  also  love. 
That  the  pleasure  felt  by  so  many  animals 
in  the  odor  of  *'  sweet  lavender  "  is  due  to 
pure  and  simple  enjoyment  of  a  perfume, 
made  intensely  more  delightful  to  them 
than  to  ourselves  by  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  their  sense  of  smell,  seems 
clear,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
species  share  this  amiable  fondness  for 
the  scent,  but  also  because  their  liking  for 
perfumes  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that 
of  lavender.  A  flask  of  rose-water  will 
make  as  many  friends  among  the  leopards 
and  their  kin  as  will  the  former  scent,  and 
they  also  enjoy  the  sweet  odor  of  pinks 
and  lilac-blossom.  The  heavy  scent  of 
lilies  and  narcissi  fails  to  please,  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  strong  narcotic  quali- 
ties. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  scent  of 
these  plants  with  which  the  Furies  were 
said  to  stupify  their  victims,  an  odor  which 
is  often  insupportable  to  men  themselves, 
should  be  distasteful  to  their  far  more  sen- 
sitive nostrils. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  the 
matter  of  sweet  sound,  animals,  any  more 
than  men,  should  think  alike.  The  scent 
of  the  rose  gives  pleasure  from  the  Hima- 
layas to  the  Hebrides;  but  the  music  that 
soothes  the  Highlander  is  to  the  Japanese 
as  the  howling  of  cats.  Still,  as  to  some 
men  certain  sounds  are  always  musical,  so 
to  some  animals  these  same  sounds  give 


pleasure.  The  taste  finds  perhaps  its 
highest  expression  in  those  birds  which 
actually  learn  to  whistle  the  airs  which 
they  have  heard  from  men,  and  its  lowest 
in  the  snakes  and  reptiles  which  seem  to 
be  fascinated  by  the  Indian  pipe.  The 
writer  has  heard  more  than  one  parrot 
whistle  part  of  a  tune,  and  then  strike  the 
octave  of  the  last  note;  and  the  piping 
crow  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  a 
Persian  bulbul  which  was  once  an  inmate 
of  the  same  aviary,  can  whistle  a  tune 
perfectly.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  birds 
which  take  such  pleasure  in  each  other's 
song  should  be  most  sensitive  to  sweet 
sounds  new  to  them. 

But  the  taste  is  not  confined  to  birds. 
The  old  horses  in  the  regimental  riding- 
schools  learn  the  meaning  of  the  difiFerent 
bugle-calls ;  and  though  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  they  distinguish  between 
different  airs,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
trot  or  gallop  better  to  some  tunes  than  to 
others.  This  may  be  compared  with  a 
curious  story  told  by  Playford,  in  his"  In- 
troduction to  Music."  '*  When  travelling 
some  years  since," he  writes,  "I  met  on 
the  road  near  Royston  a  herd  of  about 
twenty  bucks  following  a  bagpipe  and  a 
violin  ;  while  the  music  played  they  went 
forward ;  when  it  ceased  they  all  stood 
still ;  and  in  this  manner  they  were  brought 
out  of  Yorkshire  to  Hampton  Court." 
Seals  have  long  been  known  for  their  love 
of  sweet  sounds.  Laing,  in  his  account 
of  a  voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  says  that 
when  a  violin  was  played  on  board  the 
vessel,  a  numerous  audience  of  seals 
would  often  assemble  and  follow  the  ves- 
sel for  miles.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
this  taste  in  the  lines,  — 

Rude  Heiskars  seals,  through  surges  dark, 
Would  oft  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark; 

and  it  is  said  that  when  the  bell  of  the 
church  on  the  island  of  Hoy  rang,  the 
seals  within  hearing  swam  to  the  shore 
and  remained  looking  about  them  as  long 
as  it  was  tolled.  In  a  less  prosaic  age,  the 
story  of  the  seals  of  Hoy  might  have  be- 
come an  established  myth  of  a  successful 
'* deep-sea  mission"  to  the  mermaids  of 
the  North.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make 
some  musical  experiments  at  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens  ;  but  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  writer  attempted  this,  led  to 
such  strong  suspicions  of  his  insanity 
among  the  visitors,  that  in  the  face  of  a 
caution  addressed  by  an  elderly  nurse  to 
her  charges.  "  Don't  go  near  'im  ;  he  ain't 
right  in  his  >ad,"  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  continue  his  researches. 
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THE   CONSOLATIONS   OF  ART,   ETC, 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  ART. 


The  play  is  done,  and  shadow  lies, 
Where  late  the  empire  of  an  hour 
Waxed  great  and  waned  before  men's  eyes ; 
And  homeward  I,  with  brooding  thought 
Of  art  that  bravely  comes  to  flower, 

And  soon  is  nought. 

I  dream  of  art,  remembering  well 
The  hopes  it  gave,  that  still  up-soared, 
But  one  by  one  defeated  fell, 
Cast  out  eternally  from  Heaven, 
Like  those  lost  angels  that  their  Lord 

From  grace  had  driven. 

So  moved,  to  royal  Westminster 
Betimes  I  come,  and  gladly  find 
Those  stately  churches  towering  there, 
Whose  walls  that  Milton  saw,  we  see : 
Ah  were,  I  cried,  like  these  my  mind  i 

Great  praise  might  be. 

Were  strength  like  theirs  that  hold  the  night 
With  solemn  watch,  though  London  sleep, 
To  arm  my  soul  with  steadfast  might. 
Then  fear  might  end  and  hope  be  sure. 
Could  I  like  them  my  vigil  keep. 

Like  them  endure. 

But  they  were  built  twixt  hope  and  fear 
By  men  who  took  the  passing  day. 
And  gave  its  moments  heavenly  wear ; 
Though  they  who  built  are  darkly  gone  ' 
Their  art  remains,  and  in  it  they 

Are  greatly  known. 

So  art  is  frail,  but  art  is  strong ; 
And  he  is  wise  who  keeps  the  way 
His  soul  shall  lead,  and  sings  his  sone. 
Or  bids  dead  stone  take  life  and  climb,  — 
So  yields  his  service  for  a  day, 

Or  for  all  time. 
Macmillan't  Magazine.  ERNEST  RhyS. 


A  HOMILY. 


The  humblest  and  frailest  grassy  blade 
That  ever  the  passing  breezes  swayed 
Is  of  Beauty's  palace  a  green  arcade. 

Akin  to  the  uttermost  stars  that  bum, 
A  story  the  wisest  may  never  learn, 
Is  the  tiny  pebble  thy  footsteps  spurn. 

In  each  human  heart  potential  dwell, 
Hid  from  the  world  and  itself  as  well, 
Heights  of  heaven,  abysms  of  hell. 

The  core  of  the  earth  is  ficrv  young  I 
No  matter  what  may  be  said  or  sung 
With  a  weary  brain  and  a  wailing  tongue. 

Soul !  self-pent  in  a  narrow  plot, 
Longing  each  morn  for  some  fair  lot. 
Some  bounteous  grace  which  thou  hast  not, 


Dull  thou  must  be  not  to  understand, 
And  blind  thou  art  not  to  see  at  hand 
Thy  dreams  by  reality  far  outspanned ; 

For  wonder  lies  at  thv  very  door, 

And  magic  thy  fireside  sits  before. 

And  marvels  through  every  window  poor. 

Woven  the  wings  of  the  swift  hours  be 
Of  splendor  and  terror  and  mystery : 
One  thing  is  needful  —  the  eyes  to  see  I 

CornhiU  Magaxina. 


A  HIGHLY  VALUABLE  CHAIN  OF 
THOUGHTS. 

Had  cigarettes  no  ashes, 

And  roses  ne'er  a  thorn. 
No  man  would  be  a  f  unker 
Of  whin,  or  bum,  or  bunker. 
There  were  no  need  for  mashies. 

The  turf  would  ne'er  be  torn. 
Had  cigarettes  no  ashes, 

And  roses  ne'er  a  thorn. 

Had  cigarettes  no  ashes, 

And  roses  ne'er  a  thorn, 
The  big  trout  would  not  ever 
Escape  into  the  river. 
No  gut  the  salmon  smashes 

Would  leave  us  all  forlorn. 
Had  cigarettes  no  ashes 

And  roses  ne'er  a  thom. 

But  'tis  an  unideal. 

Sad  world  in  which  we're  bom. 
And  things  will  go  **  contrairy  " 
With  Martin  and  with  Mary. 
And  every  day  the  real 

Comes  oleakly  in  with  mom. 
And  cigarettes  have  ashes, 

And  every  rose  a  thorn. 

Longman's  MagasiiMb 


SORROW. 


Sorrow  came  to  him  with  a  pleading  face ; 

He  would  not  rise  and  bid  her  enter  in; 
She  seemed  to  claim  in  him  too  laree  a  space. 
And  he  was  careless,  full  of  mirth  and  sin. 
So  passed  she  onward.     Then  it  chanced  one 
day. 
When  Autumn  winds  in  woods  were  making 
moan, 
Again  did  gentle  Sorrow  fare  that  way. 
And  heard  him  mourning,  for  his  love  had 
flown. 
So  once  again  she  sought  him.    Reckless,  mde, 
He  bade  her  enter.     Then,  with  stately  mein 
She  passed,  and  took  possession  like  a 
queen. 
And  seemed  not  sorrow,  but  a  joy  subdued : 
Bringing  a  shadow,  yet,  as  shadows  are, 
A  blessing,  cast  from  some  great  light  afar. 
Spectator.  A.   G.   B. 
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From  Blackwood's  Mafl[aitne. 
JEWISH  COLONIES  IN   PALESTINE. 

The  progress  of  the  East  is  so  slow  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  West,  and  the 
survival  of  ancient  things  is  so  marked, 
when  the  European  leaves  the  railways  of 
Europe  for  the  baggage-mules  of  the  Le- 
vant, that  the  new-comer  is  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  condition  of  the  countries 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  is  immutable, 
and  will  so  remain  while  the  Turkish  em- 
pire endures.  Yet  within  the  last  twenty 
years  great  changes  have  come  over  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  the  course  of  events  in 
Cyprus  and  Egypt  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  on  the  neighboring  shores.  Yet 
greater  changes  are  actually  now  com- 
mencing to  be  made,  and  may  perhaps  re- 
sult in  the  realization  of  what  seemed 
mere  dreams  only  a  dozen  years  ago. 

When,  after  the  bombardment  of  Acre 
in  1840,  the  power  of  the  sultan  was  re- 
established in  Syria,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  fleet,  the  Turkish  government  was 
called  upon  to  rule  a  region  which  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  semi-indepen- 
dence, under  various  native  families  dwell- 
ing at  the  dififerent  ** seats"  throughout 
the  country.  The  real  power  of  the 
pashas  was  at  first  small,  but  gradually 
increased ;  and  the  turbulent  hill  popula- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  region  was  finally 
reduced  to  submission,  through  the  cruel 
seventy  of  the  Kurdish  governors.  Great 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  were  hanged. 
The  old  faction-fights  of  the  Keis  and 
Yemini,  and  of  the  small  local  factions 
which  existed  in  the  cities  and  even  in 
the  villages,  were  repressed,  and  the  taxes 
were  farmed  out,  and  collected  by  the  aid 
of  a  mounted  force.  But  twenty  years 
ago  the  power  of  the  sultan,  in  the  regions 
beyond  the  Jordan,  was  still  nominal ;  and 
yet  more  recently  the  provincial  governor, 
setting  forth  to  levy  tribute  from  the  Beni 
Sakhr,  has  been  glad  to  return  even  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  clothing. 

The  use  of  repeating-rifles,  with  which 
the  Turkish  mounted  police  were  armed, 
soon,  however,  changed  this  condition  of 
lawlessness  to  one  of  law,  as  the  Turks 
understand  the  word.  The  nomads,  first 
driven  from  the  western  plains,  were  after- 
wards controlled  with  increasing  success, 


by  the  governor  whose  seat  is  at  the  town 
of  Es  Salt  in  Gilead.  The  power  of  the 
true  Arabs  has  year  by  year  decreased  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  Syria,  and  has  be- 
come extinct  west  of  the  Jordan ;  the 
power  of  the  Turks  has  constantly  waxed 
stronger,  so  that  at  the  present  time  inde- 
pendence has  almost  ceased  to  exist  within 
the  borders  of  the  Syrian  provinces.  The 
massacres  of  i860  at  Damascus  also  led 
to  very  important  changes  in  the  Lebanon 
region.  The  Maronites,  under  an  equi- 
table government,  have  multiplied  and 
prospered  ;  and  their  enemies  the  Druzes, 
gradually  deserting  the  Lebanon,  are  now 
mainly  settled  on  Mount  Hermon,  and  in 
the  broad  plains  of  Bashan.  They  are 
among  the  most  independent  and  turbulent 
of  the  sultan's  subjects  in  this  region ; 
but  are  held  in  check  by  means  of  military 
forts,  established  by  the  Damascus  gov- 
ernment for  that  object. 

The  exploration  of  the  country,  and 
the  numerous  publications  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  have  also  had  their  effect  in 
the  great  increase  of  the  annual  visitors, 
who  now  descend  on  Palestine  in  armies 
at  Easter-time,  and  whose  travels  are  now 
rather  more  widely  extended  than  of  old, 
though  few  comparatively  have  followed 
the  example  of  our  royal  princess,  who,  in 
1882,  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  centra) 
region  beyond  the  Jordan.  This  familiar- 
ity with  Western  customs  and  wants  has 
wrought  considerable  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  peasantry  in  many  regions; 
and  although  the  change  is  in  some  re- 
spects not  for  the  better,  it  seems  that  the 
old  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  in  the 
mountain  regions  has  been  in  great  degree 
extinguished,  at  least  as  far  as  outward 
manner  is  concerned.  The  changes  are, 
however,  not  merely  in  floating  population, 
or  in  peasant  manners,  for  the  actual  resi- 
dents in  Palestine  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  are  increased  chiefly  from 
foreign  sources.  The  German  colonies, 
which  have  now  been  established  for 
twenty-two  years  at  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Jeru- 
salem, have  spread,  and  introduced  a 
European  element  into  the  country.  The 
increased  power  and  wealth  of  individual 
Jews  has  led  to  the  purchase  of  land,  in 
which  Jewish  capital  has  been  sunk,  and 
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r  Jews  to  enter  the 
wish  popubtion,  which 


has  eocouraged  othi 
country. 

This  influx  of  Ji 
has  now  been  going  on  with  increasing 
rapidity  for  about  a  dozen  years,  has,  dur- 
ing that  lime,  been  mainly  due  to  the 
oppression  of  the  race  in  Russia.  The 
recenl  severe  edicts  which  have  excluded 
the  Jews  from  Moscow,  forcing  them  to 
sell  even  their  synagogues  and  to  fly  for 
their  lives,  have  quite  recently  given  anew 
and  very  urg;ent  impulse  to  ilie  question 
as  to  Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  — 
an  impulse  from  within,  ni 
which  is  for  that  reason 
lead  to  practical  results 
movement  continue  to  grc 


ish  leaders  c 
destined   to 


from  without, 
nore  likely  to 
Should  this 
in  favor,  and 
lapilalof  Jew- 
ighl,  we  may  perhaps  be 
less  a  very  remarkable 
(he  return  of  the  Jews  lo 
their  native  land — and  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  Palestine  without  precedent 
io  modern  times.  It  is  proposed  here 
briefly  to  consider  ilie  feasibility  and  the 
desirability  of  such  a  movement,  its 
chances  of  success,  and  the  difficulties  to 
and  to  consider  also  the 
Lthin  the  country  —  such  as 
1  of  railways,  and  changes 
of  laws  which  created  disabilities  for  for- 
eigners anxious  to  settle  In  the  Turkish 
dominions  —  which  tend  to  remove  diffi- 
culties, and  to  render  the  result  in  question 
more  probable. 

The  recent  outcry  against  the  Jews  on 
the  Continent  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  project  of  a  return  to  Palestine 
began  to  be  entertained  by  ibeir  leaders. 
This  has  been  intensified  by  the  recenl 
action  of  the  governor  of  Moscow.  The 
Jews  are  perhaps  the  best  organized  of 
civilized  people,  and  recogniie  more  com- 
pletely lliao  any  other  race,  the  duly  of 
providing  for  those  among  them  who  are 
poor  and  unfortunate  ;  but  the  strain  on 
their  resources  has  suddenly  become  very 
heavy.  It  is  said  that  litteen  thousand 
poor  or  deslitute  Jews  have  arrived  in 
England  within  six  months,  and  an  equally 
large  influx  Is  impending.  The  laws  now 
being  enforced  in  Russia  may  lead  to  the 
displacement  of  something  like  a  million 
of  Russian  subjects  —  Jews  by  race  and 


by  religion;  and  the  question  therefore 
becomes  imperious,  Where  are  they  to 
go?  and  what  are  they  to  do  if  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  Russia  itself  are 
rendered  insupportable?  To  answer  this 
we  must  flrst  know  what  class  of  Jews  we 
have  to  deal  with,  and  what  they  are  able 
to  do;  and  may  also  ask  what  are  the 
reasons  why  such  severity  is  now  being 
shown  towards  them,  not  only  in  Russia, 
but  also  to  some  extent  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Austria?  Nay, 
Britain  it  has  Iseen  proposed  lo  introduce 
some  regulations  which  may  slay  the  influ] 
of  such  foreign  destitute  immigrants  from 
the  East. 

It  is  usually  said  thai  the  hatred  and" 
persecution  of  the  Jews  have  always  been 
due  to  the  religious  antipathies,  to  the  ez- 
clusiveness  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  to 
their  oppression  of  those  from  whom  they 
have  exacted  usury.  They  have  been 
called  a  parasitic  nation;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  distribution,  such  para- 
sitic life  is  due  —  like  all  other  parasitic 
life  —  lo  the  indolence  and  unheallhiness 
of  those  on  whom  they  live.  Mankind  is 
apt  to  lay  iis  sins  on  the  shoulders  of 
others,  and  to  reproach  others  with  the 
oalur.il  results  of  its  own  actions.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  with  their  present  distribution, 
suffices  to  show  the  justice  of  this  view. 
The  prejudice  against  Jews  dates  much 
earlier  than  the  limes  when  Christians  of 
the  Middle  Ages  reproached  them  with  the 
death  of  the  Christ.  Tacitus  writes  with 
a  bitterness  against  them  which  is  onlj-t 
equalled  by  the  contempt  and  dislike  e»>] 
pressed  by  the  Roman  poets,  who  describe 
the  Jewish  hucksters,  and  money-lenders, 
and  impostors  who  infested  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Rome  some  twenty  years  before  thejr 
were  persecuted  by  Nero,  in  limes  when 
Jews  and  Christians  were  llule  distin- 
guished in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  but  such  measures  had  little  e£fect, 
and  Jews  and  Jewesses  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  of  power  in  the  empire  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  itsfalL 
The  Roman  antipathy  to  the  Jews  had 
or  no  religious  reason,  and  other  caui 
must  therefore  be  sought 
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causes  which  no  doubt  were  in  operation 
later  as  well. 

In  the  early  times  of  Norman  persecu- 
tion rehgious  reasons  were  often  brought 
forward  as  the  excuse.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  Jews  of  York,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  entrapped  a  Christian  boy 
to  slay  him  in  connection  with  the  Pass- 
over rite,  represents  a  cry  which  has  now 
for  some  eighteen  centuries  been  raised, 
from  time  to  time,  in  every  country  where 
the  Jews  abode.  It  is  still  raised  almost 
every  year,  not  only  in  Asia  but  even  in 
Europe.  Yet  the  Jews  are  not  the  only 
people  against  whom  this  horrid  accusation 
has  been  made.  The  Romans  accused  the 
Christians  of  devouring  babes.  Fathers 
of  the  Church  like  Cyril  accused  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  "  chopping  up  wretched 
little  children"  in  their  mysteries.  The 
Church  of  Rome  brought  the  same  accusa- 
tion against  the  Templars,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  we  should  credit  this 
ancient  calumny  in  one  case  than  in  an- 
other. It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Turks 
that,  by  special  decree,  such  statements 
against  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Porte  have 
been  declared  to  be  calumnious. 

But  while  these  and  other  accusations 
served  to  stir  up  the  evil  feelings  of  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant,  there  were 
other  more  real  causes  at  work.  The 
Norman  nobles  were  not  deterred  by  reli- 
gious objections  from  borrowing  money  of 
the  Hebrew.  Costly  suits  of  armor,  and 
every  kind  of  Oriental  produce,  were 
bought,  and  had  to  be  paid  for;  lands 
were  mortgaged;  and  in  the  time  when 
the  Normans  set  out  to  conquer  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  when  their  success  led 
men  to  think  of  other  conqjjests  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  feudal  nobles  were  in  considerable 
monetary  difficulties,  and  found  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  preferable  to  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  or  of  the  interest 
on  their  loans. 

When  Palestine  became  a  Norman  king- 
dom, they  were  careful  to  exclude  from  it 
a  class  which  they  dreaded  ;  and  although 
money  still  was  borrowed  at  usurious  in- 
terest, to  support  the  ruinous  expenses  of 
war  and  feudal  service,  it  was  borrowed 
from  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Tem- 


plars. The  Jews  were  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  in  non-Christian  regions  of  the 
Levant  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  who  found  them  indepen- 
dent at  Palmyra,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  sultans  of  Damascus  and  Baghdad  — 
nay,  even  ruling  kingdoms  near  the  Cau- 
casus—  met  with  only  a  few  poor  families 
of  Jewish  dyers  and  glass-makers  in  Pal- 
estine. 

In  our  own  times  the  Jew  is  most  hated 
in  those  countries  where,  by  superior  en- 
ergy, enterprise,  and  organization,  he  has 
monopolized  to  a  great  extent  the  trade 
and  financial  business  of  the  land.  In 
Russia,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  progressive,  or  eager  to 
work;  the  mujik's  heaven  is  a  state  of 
peaceful  and  too  sober  idleness  ;  his  sim- 
plicity and  his  laziness  lead  him  to  turn  a 
willing  ear  to  the  Jew,  who  proposes  to 
lend  him  money,  to  save  him  trouble,  and 
to  bring  to  his  door  things  which  he  will 
not  go  to  fetch  for  himself,  and  sometimes 
cannot  so  obtain.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  forgotten,  and  when  it  comes  the  wrath 
of  the  mujik  is  easily  roused.  Contrast 
with  this  condition  of  afifairs,  which  pre- 
vails not  only  in  Russia,  but  wherever  an 
inert  and  unprogressive  people  come  in 
contact  with  a  large  Jewish  population,  the 
case  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  are 
thrifty,  hard-working,  of  good  understand- 
ing, and  "  canny,"  and  where  it  is  said  the 
Jew  finds  it  hard  to  prosper.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  borrow  at  high  interest  if  he 
does  not  live  beyond  his  means ;  but  when 
he  is  called  to  pay  his  bond,  it  is  no  an- 
swer to  accuse  his  creditor  of  slaying 
babes  at  the  Passover. 

The  Jew  in  Russia  is  also  accused  of 
being  a  dangerous  Nihilist  with  revolu- 
tionary opinions.  We  may,  however,  be 
allowed  largely  to  discount  such  a  descrip- 
tion, when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  remember 
what  are  considered  revolutionary  opin- 
ions in  Russia,  and  how  often  they  are  in 
other  lands  looked  upon  as  very  moder- 
ately progressive  ;  and  when,  on  the  other, 
we  remember  that  one  of  the  chief  accu- 
sations against  Jews  has  been  that  of 
obstinate  conservatism  in  retaining  their 
laws,  their  creed,  their  customs,  their  iso- 
lated organization,  and  their  peculiar  dia- 
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lects.  The  Jewish  cli 
live  raiher  than  revc 
authority  of  Iheir  own 
respecied  and  obeyed. 

The  Jew,  iD  fact,  holds  to  the  mare 
backward  nations  of  Europe  somewhat 
the  position  that  the  boy  who  is  unpopular, 
and  who  will  work,  in  spile  of  all  that  is 
done  to  distract  him,  holds  a[  a  school.  It 
is  clear  that  this  unpopular  boy  will  gain 
the  prizes  ;  that  he  will  raise  the  standard 
of  work  i  and  that,  if  extreme  measures 
he  not  taken,  it  will  become  impossible 
both  to  neglect  work  and  also  lo  Tnainiain 
an  average  position.  Therefore  the  un- 
popular boy  has  a  bad  time  of  ii,  and  the 
more  he  perseveres  in  working  the  worse 
it  is  for  him.  In  every  country  where 
there  is  money  to  be  made  by  being  early 
in  the  field,  by  enterprise,  and  by  business 
capacity,  the  Jew  appears.  The  diamond- 
buyers,  whose  shops  ia  Kimberley  bear 
Hebrew  names  all  along  the  street,  the 
gold  merchants  oE  the  Transvaal,  and 
many  other  Jewish  colonies  of  merchants, 
attest  Ihe  readiness  of  the  Jew  to  venture 
on  new  iields.  Wheo  the  British  expedi- 
tion went  up,  in  1884,  into  Bechuanaland, 
the  Boers  along  the  route  shut  ibeir  doors. 
The  Jewish  contractor  appeared  at  once 
on  the  scene,  supplying  all  that  was  wanted 
at  3  fair  price,  and  bringing  lo  Ihe  columns 
every  sort  of  delicacy  or  comfort  that 
could  be  bought  cheap  and  easily  carried. 
At  Vrijburg,  where  half-a  dozen  brick  cot- 
tages represented  a  Boer  capital,  there 
sprang  up  in  six  months  a  town  of  iron 
houses,  with  a  hotel  having  excellent 
billiard-rooms,  and  a  French  cook.  All 
this  change  was  due  lo  Jewish  enterprise, 
and  all  was  intended  merely  to  supply  a 
passing  want,  for  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
recall  of  the  troops  would  leave  hotel  and 
billiard-rooms  without  a  customer. 

The  successes  which  have  thus  been 
continually  gained  by  Jews,  sometimes  by 
fair  means,  and  sometimes  by  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  others, 
have,  however,  been  mainly  in  trade  aod 
finance.  It  is  generally  doubted  whether 
the  Jew  will  put  his  hand  lo  the  plough, 
since  he  appears  rather  to  prefer  to  buy 
the  crop  which  others  raise.  The  success 
oi  an  agricullural  colony  consisting  en- 
tirely of  Jews  has  often  been  doubted; 
and  if  such  a  colony  is  to  succeed,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  colonists  are  carefully 
chosen,  and  are  filled  and  willing  lo  lead 
an  agricultural  life.  That  which  makes 
the  present  movement  of  practical  inter 
"  "  's  the  determination  expressed  by  ihi 
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I  them 


lies,   and  thi 
ikilled    in   agricuttui 
among  those  whom 

For  this 
to  consider  wh; 
be. 

When  Neher 
found  grievous  complaints  against  lh<tt 
Jews,  that  they  had  become  mortgaget 
of  the  peasant  lands;  but  it  must  be  r 
membered  that  the  class  that  re 
Ezra  was  not  an  agricultural  class  — the 
Babylonians  had  left  Ihe  vine-dressers  and 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  their  onn  country 
when  they  took  away  captive  the  priests, 
princes,  and  merchants  of  Judah  ;  and  it 
liable,  from  cruciform  tablets  of  sales, 
the  Jews  were  trading  in  Babylon,  in 
land,  slaves,  and  houses,  even  during  their 
captivity  and  in  later  times.  In  the  same 
waji  Ihe  Jews  who  about  1880  fled  to  Pal- 
'ne,  and  invaded  Jerusalem,  made  a  hv- 
by  becoming  middlemen  between  the 
peasants  and  their  customers  in  the  cities. 
Half  a  cenlury  ago  it  is  said  that  there 
were  not  above  eight  thousand  Jews  In 
Palestine;  at  the  present  moment  their 
numbers  are  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thotisand,  of  whom  some 
fifteen  thousand  are  settled  in  or  close  lo 
Jerusalem,  representing  nearly  half  of  the 
present  population  of  the  town.  Most  of 
the  new-comers  arrived  in  a  stale  border- 
ing on  destitution  ;  but  have  in  a  few  years 
so  increased  iheir  means  as  10  be  able  to 
buy  laud  and  found  building  clubs,  which 
have  raised  long  streets  of  houses  where 
there  was  once  nothing  but  rock  to  be 
seen.  The  arrangement  for  inhabiting 
such  houses  is  curious,  since  the  contrib- 
utors drew  lots  amotig  themselves  for  the 
first  tenancy.  It  is  now  staled  in  the  Jew- 
ish press  that  the  erection  of  four  thou- 
sand houses  is  contemplated  along  the 
southern  road  which  leads  lo  Belblehem. 
The  main  difiicully  in  such  building  is  the 
water  supply ;  for  Jerusalem  possesses 
only  one  very  indifferent  spring,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  on  rain- 
water cisterns.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
question,  and  one  which  in  Pilate's  time 
the  Romans  solved  by  making  two  long 
aqueducts  from  the  springs  of  Eiam  and 
from  other  fountains  south  of  Bethlehem  ; 
but  these  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruins — the  lower  one  only  from  lime  to 
lime,  when  mended,  bringing  water  to  the 
Temple  enclosure,  while  the  upper  channel 
has  been  entirely  deserted.  An  English 
company  has,  however,  of  late  proftosed 
"    :dy  this  defect  —  although  it  may 
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be  sufficient  for  a  largely  increased  popu- 
lation. 

In  addition  to  these  purely  Jewish  set- 
tlements, efiEorts  have  been  made  by  the 
missions  to  assist  the  Jews  by  a  special 
fund,  which  was  intended  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  the  low  hills  west  of  the  city  at 
Artiif.  The  choice  of  a  cite  cannot  be 
considered  very  judicious,  since  the  vil- 
lages in  the  valleys  suffer  much  from  fever 
in  autumn.  Nevertheless,  an  agricultural 
centre  has  actually  been  founded,  and 
many  of  the  destitute  emigrants  were  thus 
drawn  away  from  the  over-crowded  capital. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  large 
proportion  of  the  Jews  so  assisted  by 
Christian  Missions  have  as  yet  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  the  action  of  the  mis- 
sion is  regarded  with  much  sorrow  by 
their  co-religionists  in  England,  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  many  to  as- 
sist their  brethren  in  the  East,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  the  charity  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  method  whereby  these  destitute 
immigrants  made  their  remarkable  ad- 
vance is  characteristic  and  simple.  They 
offered  themselves  as  intermediaries  and 
capitalists,  though  possessing  very  little 
cash.  They  met  the  peasants,  who  were 
bringing  their  produce  to  the  capital,  at 
some  distance  from  the  gates,  and  pur- 
chased all  their  stock.  The  peasants  were 
both  willing  so  to  save  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  uncertainty  belonging  to  a  sale  in 
the  crowded  markets,  and  were  also  very 
willing  to  shorten  their  day's  journey  by 
several  miles.  But  the  Jew  did  not  pay 
in  cash  but  in  small  promissory  notes, 
which  they  had  agreed  to  accept  between 
themselves.  By  this  means  the  peasant 
was  forced,  if  he  accepted  the  Jew  s  offer, 
either  to  resell  his  notes  at  a  discount,  or 
to  deal  solely  with  Jewish  sellers.  These 
notes  were  pronounced  illegal  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  their  withdrawal  was  or- 
dered. The  Jews  refused  to  accept  them 
save  at  a  very  large  discount ;  the  loss  fell 
on  the  peasantry,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  very  soon  reappeared  in  the 
market.  When  by  these  means  the  Jew- 
ish middleman  has  made  a  considerable 
profit,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  will 
undersell  their  fellows  by  offering  cash  to 
the  peasants;  but  meantime  the  city  pop- 
ulation falls  into  the  hands  of  Jewish 
traders,  who  hold  the  food-supply  in  their 
power;  and  the  increase  of  prices,  and 
the  coercion  thus  made  practicable,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  made  the  Jews  popu- 
lar with  the  more  primitive  population, 
by  whom  such  sudden  changes  from  an- 
cient methods  were  entirely  unforeseen. 


It  is  on  the  same  principles  that  the 
newly  arrived  Jews  proceed  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  willing  to  work  hard  for 
long  hours  and  very  small  pay,  and  to  live 
in  a  manner  entirely  impossible,  or  at  least 
most  distasteful,  to  the  working  classes 
with  which  they  compete.  The  result  is 
a  "  sweating  "  of  Jews  by  Jews,  which  has 
terribly  reduced  the  wages  of  our  towns, 
and  increased  our  Jewish  population  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  The  proposed 
remedy  is  the  exclusion  —  partial  or  com- 
plete—  of  such  immigrants  in  the  future  ; 
but  we  may  well  doubt  if  such  a  remedy 
is  likely  to  be  applied,  or  would  be  very 
efficacious  if  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  were 
made.  It  is  contrary  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  country  to  deny  asylum  to  any  who 
are  driven  out  of  other  lands,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  the  new-comers  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  for  bread.  It  is  by 
such  free  admission  that  much  of  our  pros- 
perity has  been  built  up.  Iberians,  Celts, 
Saxons,  Norsemen,  and  Normans,  have 
followed  each  other  to  England  from  the 
Continent,  and  we  have  the  blood  of  all 
of  them  in  our  veins ;  but,  in  addition  to 
these,  England  has  ever  been  open  to  the 
oppressed  or  the  adventurous  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  not  least  to  the 
Jews.  Had  we  excluded  the  Huguenots 
whom  France  expelled,  we  should  have 
never  developed  some  of  the  industries 
they  taught  us.  Had  the  Saxon  element 
alone  prevailed,  the  advance  of  England 
in  the  general  progress  of  civilization 
would  certainly  have  been  delayed  by  the 
sluggish  temperament  which  we  note  in 
the  South  African  Boer,  who  is  a  blood 
relation  of  the  Saxon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  is  too  clever 
to  be  restrained  by  preventive  laws,  ex- 
cept when  enforced  with  ruthless  severity. 
However  often  expelled,  he  finds  his 
way  back  to  the  countries  where  there  is 
something  to  gain.  The  names  borne  by 
Hebrew  families  are  evidence  of  the  con- 
cealment of  nationality  which  became 
necessary  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  conse- 
quence of  penal  enactments.  Under  the 
assumed  names,  which  were  either  trans- 
lations or  phonetic  equivalents  for  their 
real  ones,  the  Jews  passed  as  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  being 
much  assisted  by  their  facility  in  learning 
languages.  In  short,  the  energy  and 
genius  of  this  most  remarkable  people 
has  in  all  times  of  modern  history  enabled 
them  to  triumph  over  the  various  obstacles 
which  churches  and  governments  have 
placed  in  their  way. 

If,  then,  the  Jew  is  determined  to  come 
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to  England,  it  is  oext  to  impassible  to 
dose  Ihe  door.  Men  may.  however,  bi 
led  when  they  cannot  be  drivea.  It  i: 
better  to  point  to  some  olher  preferabli 
alternative,  and  to  convince  the  Jewisl 
leaders  o£  opinion  that  a  cheaper  ant 
more  efEeciive  method  exists  in  dealing 
with  tlie  present  emergency,  one  which  is 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  aspira- 
tion.i  of  the  race,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  more  likely  to  be  prolitable,  both 
to  [hose  who  are  now  in  trouble,  and  also 
to  those  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  assist  tl 

Suggestions  from  without  are  not  likely 
to  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  proud 
and  able  race  which  has  devoted  all  its 
inergies  to  the  question  of  securing  the 
interests  of  the  "ancient  people,"  as  they 
delight  to  call  themselves.  Suspicion  as 
to  motives  is  at  once  aroused,  and  the 
Jew  sees  the  attempt  to  proselytize  hidden 
under  a  humaoitarian  cloak,  or  partially 
avowed  as  an  ultimate  result  to  be  gained. 
But  the  present  movement  is  from  withio, 
and  it  has  consequently  stirred  an  enthu- 
siasm during  the  past  year  which  seems 
to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish.  The 
Chovevfy  Sion  association  is  intended  to 
unite  the  "  friends  of  Sion  "  In  a  powerful 
organization,  having  for  its  object  the 
agricultural  colonization  of  Palestine  by 
Jews  expelled  from  Russia  and  from  Eu- 
rope; and  it  already  numbers  among  its 
leaders  several  well-known  men  of  iaHu- 
ence  and  wealth.  Its  affiliated  local  cen- 
tres are  widely  spread,  and  the  number  of 
its  adherents  is  increasing  from  hundreds 
to  thousands.  In  spile  of  the  difficulties 
lobe  encountered  —  and  in  what  scheme 
will  no  difficulties  be  found?  —  it  appears 
destined  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  make  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  distribution,  and  in  the  status,  of  the 
Jev.ish  race. 

The  advantages  which  such  a  scheme 
presents  are  obvious.  The  Jew  of  Russia 
and  of  the  East  is  very  different  from  the 
civilized  Jew  of  the  West.  He  has  not 
attained  to  either  the  education  or  the 
refinement  of  his  more  favored  brethren, 
and  be  is  an  Oriental,  not  a  European, 
For  this  reason  he  is  better  fitted  at  the 
present  lime  for  Oriental  life,  and  for  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  the  journey  from  Rus- 
sia to  Palestine  is  short  and  inexpensive, 
as  compared  with  the  task  of  crossing 
Europe  to  reach  England.  The  country 
is  almost  next  door  to  the  home  from 
which,  in  Austria  or  at  Moscow,  he  is 
likely  to  be  expelled.  The  question  re- 
mains. Will  he  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 


land  of  his  fathers?  and  will  he  be  abl«  J 
10  live  there  in  peace  and  in  prosperity  ■ 
when  he  gains  admission  ? 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  real 

objection  can  be  urged,  save  on  the  part 

of  the  Russians,  who  are  taking  energetic 

action  to  bring  about  a  result,  which  has 

already  been  prejudicial  to  their  interests, 

and  which  io  the  end  may  be  yet  more 

damaging.     The  Jews  are  a  peace-loving 

people,  and  all  their  interests  are  bound 

up  in  peace,  and  io  the  commerce  which 

so   much    depends  on   tranquillity.     The 

persecution  of  Jews  has  already  rendered 

abortive   the    recent   Russian  attempt  to 

raise  money,  which  may  be  suspected  to 

be  mainly   useful    for    warlike   purposes. 

Public  opinion  is  too  strong  among  the 

Jews  to  be  disregarded  by  even  the  most 

wealthy  and  powerful  among  their  great 

capilalisls.     No  great  Hebrew  banker  can 

assist  a  people  who  are  active  in  ruining 

Hebrew  commerce.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  sultan  might  expect  to  find  useful  allies 

ig  those  who  cannot  but  nourish  for 

many  years  a   bitter   resentment   against 

■ir  persecutors.     A   Jewish   population 

Palestine  would   rank   on   the  side  of 

;ir  hosts,  were  they  received  with  open 

ns;  and  would  represent  a  much  more 

powerful  interest  than  do  the  Circassians, 

whom    the  saltan   has  already   giveo 

flter,  settling  them  in  the  Jaulan  plains, 

south  of  Mount  Heriuon.     It  may  be  that 

an  argument  may  not  appeal  to  the 

khalif,  who,  as  the  head  of  Islam,  must 

with  suspicion  the  increasing  power 

of  his  non-Moslem   subjects  ;  but   surely 

the  presence  of  the  Jewish   ally  is  better 

than   the   future  approach   of    the  I^reek 

Christian  enemy.      The  Moslem  popula- 

does  not  increase  in  Syria;  the  coun- 

s  empty,  compared  with  its  capability 

upportiog  a  population;  and  appears 

to  be  a  prey  already  within  the  grasp  of 

Russian  armies  from  the  East,  whenever 
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To  England  such  a  change  would   be 

:rtainly  beneficial.     It  would  prevent  the 

dreaded  influx  of  hungry  foreigners,  and 

"  would  establish  on  the  eastern  shores  of 

e  Mediterranean  a  population  friendly 

<  ourselves,  since  no  olher  country  has 

treated  the  Jew  with  greater  justice  and 

consideration  than  has  Great  Britain.  For 

such  reasons  the  Jewish  proposals  shoald 

therefore  be  acceptable  Io  the  whole  of 

Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  who 

'       leftherseU  no  real  ground  for  objec- 
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such  a  scheme  are  briefly,  —  first,  that  the 
Turkish  government  will  not  consent,  and 
will  make  it  impossible  for  a  Jewish  col- 
ony to  succeed  ;  secondly,  that  the  coun- 
try is  already  populated,  and  is  little  better 
than  a  rocky  desert ;  thirdly,  that  the  Jews 
will  never  take  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
being  entirely  addicted  to  trade ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  movement  is  **  enthusias- 
tic," which  in  the  present  time  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  it  is  a  mere  religious 
delusion,  not  organized  by  practical  men 
of  business. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  sultan  is  averse  to  such 
projects.  It  is  stated  in  the  Jewish  press 
that  the  restrictions  which  prevented  for- 
eigners from  acquiring  land  in  the  East 
have  quite  recently  been  withdrawn.  They 
have  never  really  prevented  such  titles 
being  acquired  and  recognized.  Mission- 
ary societies  have  evaded  the  law  by  mak- 
ing purchases  through  Moslem  agents. 
Jewish  and  other  capitalists  have  already 
acquired  land,  and  have  prospered  in  spite 
of  the  dreaded  bakshish  system.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Jews  would  prob- 
ably render  it  easier  for  them  than  for 
others  to  overcome  the  sultan's  objections, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  with  any  of  those 
who  covet  his  dominions.  The  spirit  of 
nationality  might  no  doubt  arise  among 
them  when  gathered  in  a  fatherland  ;  but 
the  Jewish  bond  of  union  is  religious 
rather  than  national,  and  the  Koran  places 
the  Jew,  and  the  Christian  also,  in  a  differ- 
ent category —  as  tributaries  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  own  creed  —  from  that  in 
which  it  ranks  those  who  have  no  **  reli- 
gion of  a  book."  The  government  of  the 
Porte  holds  in  its  gift  the  waste  lands 
which,  according  to  law,  it  can  bestow 
without  payment  on  those  who  are  willing 
to  cultivate ;  and  some  years  ago  it  was 
calculated  that  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  such  land  existed  in  Lower  Gal- 
ilee, while  beyond  Jordan  the  healthy 
region  of  Gilead  sustains  only  a  very 
sparse  settled  population.  The  ruined 
condition  of  the  peasantry  also  makes 
them  willing  to  dispose  of  their  freehold 
lands  to  any  purchaser,  although  such 
arrangements  should  be  so  concluded  as 
not  to  discourage  or  dispossess  the  na- 
tive population,  which,  however  small,  is 
sturdy  and  laborious,  and  better  fitted 
than  any  other  element  of  population  to 
till  the  land,  under  just  and  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

To  say  that  the  country  is  already  popu- 
lated is  to  make  a  statement  applicable  to 


any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  new 
colonies  in  South  Africa  already  contain 
so  large  a  Kaffir  population  that  it  seems 
impossible  in  many  parts  to  find  room  for 
white  men,  without  grievous  injustice  to  a 
law-abiding  and  peaceful  race  of  original 
owners  ;  yet  we  never  hear  this  urged  as 
a  reason  against  colonization  in  Africa. 
The  whole  population  of  Syria  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  an  area  considerably  larger 
than  Wales,  does  not  probably  amount  to 
half  the  population  of  London.  The  only 
city  which  can  be  so  called  —  Damascus 
—  contains  not  much  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  Beyond  Jordan  the 
nomad  population,  in  a  region  thickly  cov- 
ered with  the  ruins  of  towns,  vineyards, 
and  olive-yards,  with  ancient  roads  and 
other  public  works,  averages  only  about 
seven  souls  to  the  square  mile.  That  the 
country  once  supported  ten  times  its  pres- 
ent population  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
from  the  ruins  which  date  from  the  pros- 
perous days  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  rule. 
Even  under  the  Norman  kings  the  popu- 
lation was  probably  much  larger  than  it 
now  is.  The  country  itself  attests  that 
there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  another 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  impression 
that  Palestine  is  an  unfertile  country  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  visitors 
travel  through  its  least  fertile  and  most 
rugged  "parts.  Deserts  fringe  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  chalk  plateau  to  the  south  of 
Beersheba  is  fitted  only  for  pastoral  ex- 
istence in  the  present  condition  of  its  water 
supply.  But,  speaking  generally  as  to 
climate,  fertility,  and  productions,  Pales- 
tine resembles  the  south  of  Italy,  which  is 
called  from  of  old  the  "Garden  of  the 
World."  In  our  own  country  we  have 
stony  regions,  barren  hills,  and  pastoral 
wolds,  yet  England  is  not  regarded  as  a 
country  unfit  for  agriculture ;  and  even 
now,  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, Palestine  is  still  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine  and  oil. 

That  the  Jews  are  not  an  agricultural 
people  is  a  more  serious  consideration. 
They  have  themselves  denied  the  imputa- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one 
main  reason  why  their  attention  has  been 
directed  to  trade,  rather  than  to  tillage, 
lies  in  the  laws  which  from  the  Middle 
Ages  downwards  have  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  land.  It  is  agriculture 
that  they  now  propose  as  an  occupation  for 
their  colonists,  and  at  first  there  would  be 
little  scope  for  other  occupations.  It  is, 
however,  undeniable  that  once  settled,  suc- 
cessful agriculture  must  bring  in  its  train 
mechanical  occupations,  industries,   and 
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Rianufaclures,  aad  Irade  with  other  lands. 
There  is  much  scope  for  improvement  in 
mechanical  appliances,  in  architecture, 
aad  xa  commerce,  even  now  ;  and  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  Palestine  has  been 
a  siik-producing  country,  the  first  eslab- 
of  ihe  silk-worm  !□  the  time  of 
Justinian  having  been  in  Cyprus,  and  on 
the  Syrian  coasts. 

The  final  objeclion  which  siigmalizes 
the  present  movement  as  "enthusiastic," 
is  one  which  commonly  meets  any  new 
proposal.  That  a  deep  religious  sentiment 
lies  at  the  hearts  o£  the  Hebrew  people, 
cannot  be  denied.  Each  year  at  the  Sab- 
bath of  "the  beginning"  they  pray  that 
"  next  year  we  may  be  sons  o£  freedom ;  " 
but  such  a  sentiment  Is  no  passing  wave  of 
excitement,  though  stirred  at  present  more 
deeply  by  the  troubles  of  their  brethren 
in  Russia.  The  reports  of  recent  meet- 
ings show,  moreovc  r,  that  sentiment  aloTie 
is  not  the  motive  of  action.  A  very  prac- 
tical sense  of  impending  difficulties;  a 
very  practical  determination  to  co-operate 
and  to  organize;  to  inquire  as  to  means 
and  possibilities  ;  and  to  weigh  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  is  to  be  recognized  in 
the  remarks  of  their  speakers, and  in  the 
steps  taken  by  their  committees.  It  i^ 
strange  indeed  to  hear  the  Jews  accused 
of  an  enthusiasm  which  disregards  practi- 
cal considerations,  and  thoughtless  capa- 
ble than  others  of  considering  what  is  best 
for  Ihemselves, 

The  idea  of  colonizing  Palestine  is  not 
a  very  recent  one  even  among  the  Jews 
Ihemselves.  In  1878,  a  scries  of  letters 
on  the  subject  were  asked  for  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewisk  ChronkU,  and  ex- 
cited some  general  interest  among  its 
readers.  Shortly  afterwards  the  late  Mr, 
Laurence  Oliphant  look  up  the  subject, 
and  incorporated  in  his  scheme  some  of 
the  suggestions  published  in  these  letters. 
The  result  of  his  efforts,  and  of  his  in- 
quiries in  Palestine,  are  embodied  in  his 
"  Land  of  Gilead,""  which  contains  much 
practical  information  on  the  subject.  But 
there  were  two  difficulties  not  then  to  be 
overcome.  The  first  was  the  refusal  of 
the  sultan;  the  second  was  a  very  general 
opinion  that  the  region  which  he  was  led  to 
suggest  —  namely,  the  hill-country  of  Gil- 
cadbeyond  the  Jordan — was  too  remote 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  loo  little  pro- 
tected from  the  incursions  of  nomadic 
tribes.  Both  these  difficulties  appear  likely 
to  be  in  time  overcome.     The  sultan  may 
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grant  to  influential  Jewish  capitalists  what 
he  refused  to  a  single  Englishman.  The 
construction  of  the  projected  railway  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Damascus  may  briog 
the  land  of  Gilead  within  a  few  hours  ol 
Ihe  coast.  This  line  has  already  been  sur- 
veyed along  a  route  pointed  out  in  the 
before-mentioned  letters  in  1878,  which, 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  descends 


and  gaining  the  plains  of  Bashan  by  a 
Ural  ascent.  It  thus  would  skirt  on  me 
north  the  very  healthy  and  well-watered 
region  of  Gilead,  with  its  oak  woods,  run- 
ning streams,  and  ancient,  ruined  cities, 
and  would  cross  the  great  corn  plains  of 
the  Hauran,  where  a  rich,  volcanic  soil 
already  produces  corn  for  exportation. 

A  second  railway,  already  in  course  of 
construction,  is  intended  10  make  Jerusa- 
lem accessible  from  Jaffa.  It  crosses  the 
plain  of  Sharon  and  reaches  Ihe  Jewish 
colony  at  ArtQE,  whence  it  follows  a  great 
ravine  leading  up  to  Ihe  capital  of  southern 
Palestine.  In  the  centre  of  the  country 
the  old  capital  at  Shechem  is  yet  more 
easily  to  be  reached  from  the  coast,  though 
there  is  no  natural  harbor  near  it,  the  small 
port  made  by  Herod  at  Caesarea  being 
now  silled  up.  As  regards  other  lines,  it 
is  to  be  feared  thai  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Oliphant  would  present  considerable  engi- 
neering difficulties,  though  in  time  the 
connection  with  the  Suez  Canal  might  be 
expected  along  the  seacoast  through  Gaza. 
The  main  difficulties  which  have  long  de- 
layed the  making  of  railways  in  Palestine 
have  been  political  and  financial  rather 
than  mechanical.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  a  railway  could  pay  if  it  depended  on 
the  actual  population  and  on  the  annnal 
visitors  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  sudden  in- 
crease in  population  would  alter  the  casej; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  railways,  as  the 
pioneers  of  civilization,  would  renderpos- 
sible  the  occupation  of  lands  which,  .in 
future,  will  be  reached  by  a  few  hours' 
journey,  instead  of  several  days  of  toil- 
some march,  with  pack-animals  or  camels. 

The  corn  plains  of  Bashan,  though  defi- 
cient in  water-supply,  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  produce.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  plateau  are  now  mainly 
Druze  and  Arab ;  but  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  of  the  Roman  period  attest  that  the 
whole  region  once  supported  a  much 
larger  population.  Some  trouble  may  per- 
haps arise  with  nomadic  tribes;  but  this 
is  a  decreasing  difficulty,  and  the  power  of 
the  sultan's  government  in  this  region  \% 
I  already  stronger  than  it  was  twelve  years 
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ago,  when  Mr.  Oliphant  was  in  Gilead. 
It  such  colonization,  and  such  opening  up 
of  the  country,  be  effected,  Palestine  may 
become  a  very  important  source  of  corn- 
supply  for  England.  It  is  less  remote 
than  Russia,  and  could  easily  compete 
with  India,  since  the  heavy  dues  of  the 
Suez  Canal  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
sea  passage  would  be  halved.  The  intro- 
duction of  better  agricultural  methods, 
and  the  increase  of  corn-growing  area, 
would  make  the  export  trade  much  more 
important  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the 
dry  climate  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  is  per- 
haps healthier  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  Syria,  with  exception  of  the  southern 
pastoral  deserts.  Those  who  seek  to  in- 
duce colonists  to  settle  in  the  waterless 
tracts  north  of  Bechuanaland,  or  in  the 
feverish  regions  of  the  Imperial  East 
African  Company,  have  much  less  to  offer 
than  have  those  who  seek  to  repopulate  an 
ancient  centre  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
such  as  is  found  in  Palestine.  As  far  as 
climate  and  productive  soil  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  physical  reason  why  Syria 
should  not  be  equally  prosperous  with 
southern  Italy,  and  ricner  than  Greece,  or 
any  other  region  on  the  east  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  is  a  question  merely  of 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  sultan,  and  of 
finding  the  necessary  capital,  and  both 
these  conditions  the  Jews  are  setting 
themselves  to  fulfil. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Holy  Land  appears  to  be  that  it  consists 
of  sandy  plains  with  palm  oases,  and  of 
barren  mountains  entirely  stony  and  inca- 
pable of  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  a  curse  rests  on  the  land,  and 
that  the  rains  have  failed,  and  the  plains 
no  longer  bloom  with  flowers.  Some  in- 
deed have  ventured  to  assert  that  this 
curse  has  quite  recently  been  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  rains  have  oegun  again,  these 
things  being  the  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  which  is  to  follow.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  now  meteorological  observa- 
tions in  Palestine,  which  show  that  the 
climate  has  been  unchanged,  at  least  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  rain- 
fall is  equal  to  that  of  other  Mediterranean 
lands,  tnough  years  of  drought  do  still 
occur  as  of  old.  Those  who  have  looked 
down  on  the  glorious  carpet  of  flowers 
which  covers  the  Jordan  valley  in  spring; 
who  have  heard  the  wild  doves  cooing  in 
the  oak  woods  near  Nazareth,  and  have 
seen  the  roebuck  stealing  through  the 
glades  of  Carmel ;  who  have  ridden  by  the 
mountain   brooks  of  Gilead,  among  the 


forests  of  pine  and  oak ;  who  have  seen 
the  corn  on  the  red  Sharon  and  Galilean 
plains ;  who  have  crushed  the  thyme  on 
Samaritan  hills,  and  sat  in  the  shady  gar- 
dens where  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  mulberry, 
the  apricot,  and  many  other  fruits  are 
grown,  —  well  know  that  the  **  good  land  " 
is  a  good  land  still.  The  curse  that  hangs 
over  Palestine  is  the  curse  of  unjust  and 
unwise  government.  It  is  the  oppression 
of  the  peasant  that  has  ruined  agriculture, 
and  made  a  field  of  thorns  of  the  corn-field. 
The  greedy  pasha,  the  unjust  judge,  and 
the  farmer  of  taxes,  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  wrath.  Nature  still  offers  us 
corn  and  wine  and  oil  from  broad  plains 
and  green  mountain  walls  and  shady  olive 
groves;  but  the  tithes,  the  taxes,  and  the 
blackmail  of  the  tax-farmer's  guards  swal- 
low all  the  profit  which  an  industrious 
population  might  gain  from  their  toil. 

If,  then,  such  schemes  as  those  now 
proposed  by  the  Jews  are  to  succeed  — 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  when  less 
desirable  regions  are  being  occupied  by 
the  overflowing  population  of  Europe, 
Palestine  alone  should  remain  empty  —  it 
is  necessary  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  against  such  abuses,  so  that  the 
fruits  of  labor  may  be  for  those  who  toil. 
It  is  not  possible  to  hope  that  the  sultan 
would  permit  such  a  system  as  exists  in 
the  Lebanon  to  be  extended  to  other  prov- 
inces, though  it  has  worked  well,  and  made 
the  Lebanon  government  a  pattern  to  other 
Turkish  administrations.  It  is  certain 
that  he  would  regard  with  suspicion  any 
proposal  to  bring  under  the  eye  or  the 
guardianship  of  European  powers  a  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Moslem, 
and  which  contains,  at  Hebron  and  Jeru- 
salem, two  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the 
Moslem  faith.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  such  proposals  should  be  put  for- 
ward ;  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  colo- 
nists should  receive  valid  titles  under 
Turkish  law  to  their  holdings,  that  the 
boundaries  and  rights  should  be  carefully 
defined,  and  that  the  crops  should  not  be 
assessed  standing  —  which  is  the  greatest 
of  existing  abuses  —  but  should  be  tithed 
in  the  grain,  and  the  money  paid  direct  to 
the  Constantinople  exchequer,  without  any 
of  those  deductions  which  local  authorities 
and  contractors  are  accustomed  to  make. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  a  proper  police 
should  be  established,  and  that  the  council 
and  leaders  of  the  new  settlements  should 
receive  recognition  similar  to  that  which 
is  already  accorded  by  the  government  to 
the  chief  rabbis  in  Jerusalem.  Against 
such  proposals  the  official  class  in  Turkey 
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mijiht  perhaps  set  its  face;  but  without 
Ihem  prosperity  is  not  to  be  expected, 
though  existence  may  be  possible.  They 
entail  no  matter  of  prini:iple  contrary 
Korati  law,  and  no  derogation  of  the  rights 
or  dignity  of  the  sultan. 

The  attitude  o(  Jewish  owners  towards 
the  present  population  of  Palestine  is 
equally  important.  The  Moslem  peas- 
antry live  ai  peace  with  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  much  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  the  early  khalifs  ruling  at  Damascus,  or 
when  El  Mukaddasi  io  the  tenth  centurj', 
under  Moslem  rule,  coinplaiaed  that  the 
Christians  were  too  powerful,  and  "un- 
mannerly in  public  places."  It  is  the 
foreign  agitator  who  is  the  cause  of  mas- 
sacres. Men  of  diSerent 
have  lived  side  by  side  for 
have  been  forced  to  hold  i 
with  one  another,  subside  as  a  rule  into 

food-natured  contempt,  rather  than  into 
itter  fanatical  antipathies.  To  the  Turk- 
ish government  the  task  Is  allotted  to  gov- 
ern them  all,  and  this  is  done  rather  at  the 
expense  of  the  Moslems  than  at  that  of 
the  Christians.  The  recent  wars,  thongh 
perhaps  bringing  heavy  chargi 
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the  power  of  Islam  i  treated  with  ordinary 
justice  and  honesty,  he  is  never  impracti- 
cable, and  is  willing  to  buy  and  sell  with 
Christian  and  Jew,  though  cursing  them 
ia  his  heart  as  "pagans."  Thus,  as  be- 
fore said,  the  object  of  the  Jews  should 
not  be  to  dispossess,  but  to  utilize,  the  ex- 
isting peasant  population;  remembering, 
however,  that  injustice  or  trickery  will  be 
resented  finally  with  violence,  and  that  the 
only  method  which  in  the  end  can  succeed 
is  to  allow  (he  peasants  their  share  io  the 
prosperity  due  to  their  work,  and  to  re- 
spect that  ancient  code  of  social  law  which 
is  contrasted  by  them  with  the  injustice 
of  government,  and  often  called  by  them 
"the  Laws  of  Abraham."  It  is  only  on 
such  principles  oE  just  dealing  that  the 
new-coraers  can  consider  themselves  likely 
to  be  successful,  or  even  safe  (ram  a  com- 
bined action  of  the  Moslem  population. 
Such  arrangements  have  often  been  made. 
'  ore  than  one  district  can  be  pointed 
Palestine  where  a  Moslem  popula- 
A'Orks  cheerfully  for  Christian  or 
Jewish  landlords,  much  as  the  natives  of 
India  work  under  British  rulers. 


Some  difBculties  which  do  not  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  Europeans 
will  perhaps  arise  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves, on  .iccount  of  the  provisions  of 
the  laiv,  and  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Talmud.  Thus  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  year,  according  to  the  Mishnah, 
is  strictly  applicable  only  lo  the  Holy 
Land  itself.  In  Syria,  lieyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee,  it  is  less  strictly  applicable 
according  to  this  ancient  authority,  and  in 
other  countries  it  is  not  applicable  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed otit 
that  this  law,  tike  those  concerning  the 
Passover  and  the  Red  Heifer,  refers  to  a 
condition  of  the  Holy  Land  when  the 
Temple  service  was  still  possible.  So 
long  as  the  Temple  remains  io  its  present 
condition,  the  customs  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  do  not  appear  substantially  to 
differ  from  those  which  ihey  observe  in 
lands  of  exile.  The  whole  system  of  the 
law,  as  it  once  existed,  awaits  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  before  it  can  be  re-eaactetf. 

Whatever  be  our  religious  opinions  on 
such  a  subject  as  that  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  wiU 
perhaps  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  qtiite 
ipable  of  being  treated  from  a  non-"  en- 
thusiastic" point  of  view.  One  of  the 
main  objections  applies  quite  as  much  to 
South  Africa  as  to  Palestine  —  namely, 
the  tendency  which  exists  in  all  such  cases 
to  gamble  in  land,  to  sell  and  resell,  to 
make  the  landed  possessions  of  the  spec- 
ulator a  mere  counter  in  a  game  of  con- 
Iderable  duration,  during  which  time 
nothing  is  done  really  to  stock  or  cultivate 
the  country.  There  is  only  one  means  of 
counteracting  this  evil,  which  has  been 
equally  felt  in  America  —  namely, lo  make 
occupation  and  improvement  the  onlv  valid 
titles  to  the  land  given  to  a  colonist,  By 
such  means  the  really  earnest  workman 
may  be  secured,  and  the  speculator  di> 
verted  to  other  countries,  where  (as  in 
South  Africa)  he  may  grow  rich  by  selling 
deserts  which  he  has  done  nothing  lo  re- 
claim, and  holds  through  a  title  oDtaioed 
by  cajoling  a  native  chief  to  sign  that 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  to 
give  that  which  by  native  law  belonged, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  his  people  who  oc- 
cupy the  land. 

In  conclusion  of  this  brief  sketch  of 
an  Interesting  subject,  which  may  perhaps 
become  one  of  great  importance,  it  may 
be  added  that  irom  the  voice  of  hatred 
and  of  prejudice,  from  those  who  lay  their 
sins  on  the  bent  back  of  the  Jew,  and 
calumniate  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  and  indolence  of 
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other  natioDS,  the  appeal  lies  to  the  voice 
of  genius,  as  it  spoke  in  England  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  this  very 
question  of  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrew : 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  pas- 
sions ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Chris- 
tian is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if 
you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wTong  us,  shall 
we  not  revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?  — 
Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what 
should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ? 
—  Why,  revenge.  The  villany  you  teach  me 
I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

May  we  not  add  in  our  own  times  a 
better  sequel,  "  And  if  you  do  us  no  such 
wrong,  but  rather  remember  justice  and 
mercy,  what  shall  be  our  answer  ?  Surely 
gratitude." 

C.   R.  CONDER. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
TWO  OLD  MEN. 

I  LOOKED  again  at  the  two  old  men —  I 
bad  never  seen  a  queerer  couple. 

The  day  had  ended  in  heavy  rain,  and 
my  chief  concern  as  I  rode  into  the  little 
village  (I  was  on  a  riding  tour  with  a  friend, 
but  we  had  parted  company  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours)  was  to  find  the  inn  in  which 
I  was  to  pass  the  night.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing, old-fashioned  hostelry  I  presently 
discovered ;  but  instead  of  the  leisurely 
welcome  its  exterior  seemed  to  promise, 
the  whole  place,  I  found,  was  crowded, 
pre-occupied  with  a  big  cricketing  dinner. 
A  bedroom  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  my- 
self and  my  portmanteau  was  all  that  could 
be  given  me ;  and  the  question  of  my  own 
dinner,  which  I  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
forward,  presented,  it  appeared,  still 
greater  difficulties.  My  flushed  and  pretty 
young  landlady  stood  eying  me  doubt- 
fully. 

**  You  can  have  anything  you  like,  sir," 
she  said,  '*if  you  wouldn't  mind  waiting 
till  the  gentlemen  have  done.  They've 
engaged  the  public  room,  and  there  isn't 
another  place  I  could  put  you  in.  Unless  " 
—  something  of  hungry  ferocity  in  my 
gaze,  perhaps,  moving  her  to  fear  or  com- 
passion —  "unless,  sir,  you  wouldn't  mind 
sbariog  their  parlor  for  this  evening  with 


the  two  old  gentlemen  down-stairs.  I 
could  lay  your  dinner  there  and  welcome : 
you  could  have  it  in  a  minute." 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  **  I  am  indifferent 
as  to  where  I  eat  my  dinner,  so  long  as  I 
have  something  to  eat.  I  assure  you  I  am 
half  famished  after  my  ride.  But  if,  as  I 
suppose,  the  two  gentlemen  you  speak  of 
have  a  private  parlor,  they  may  very  rea- 
sonably object  to  my  company." 

**  Bless  you,  sir,  no,"  said  the  friendly 
woman,  "  they'll  be  pleased  ;  it'll  be  a  little 
change  for  them.  They're  a  queer  old 
couple,  though  I  shouldn't  say  it  perhaps, 
one  of  them  being  my  own  cousin  by  mar- 
riage. Not  that  the  marriage  was  ever 
one  approved  of  in  our  family ;  we're  all 
church  people,  and  he  was  a  dissenting 
minister  in  his  day.  Still,  he's  a  most  re- 
spectable old  gentleman,  and  the  other's 
his  brother-in-law;  a  master  tailor  he  was, 
but  lost  all  his  money  in  speculations ;  a 
poor  weak  creature  always,  I  should  fancy. 
Their  wives  are  both  dead,  poor  things, 
and  so  the  old  gentlemen  live  together,  for 
company  as  one  may  say.  Well,  sir,  I'll 
just  have  your  dinner  laid  in  there,  and  the 
maid  shall  come  and  tell  you  when  it's 
ready.  You'll  like  the  joint,  I  dare  say ; 
it's  but  just  sent  out  from  the  dining- 
room." 

My  pretty  landlady  was  voluble,  and, 
hurried  as  she  was,  ran  through  the  above 
information  in  less  than  two  minutes.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  maid  ap- 
peared, and  leading  the  way  down  the 
narrow  staircase,  took  a  lighted  lamp  from 
a  table  in  the  entry  and  opened  the  door 
into  a  moderate-sized  parlor,  smelling  of 
tobacco  and  spirits.  A  lattice  window 
looked  out  upon  a  twilight  garden  at  the 
back.  The  girl,  setting  down  the  lamp 
she  carried  on  a  centre-table,  drew  down 
the  yellow  blind,  shutting  out  the  lingering 
daylight,  and  pulled  back  a  chair  from  a 
second  table  set  in  a  corner  by  the  win- 
dow, where  my  dinner  stood  awaiting  me. 
Before  seating  myself  I  glanced  round  the 
room,  harshly  illuminated  by  the  crude 
light  of  the  petroleum  lamp.  ' 

It  was  an  ordinary  inn  parlor,  low-ceiled, 
wainscoted  with  dark  painted  wood,  deco- 
rously and  durably  furnished  with  black 
horsehair  and  mahogany,  and  crochet 
chair-backs  ;  there  was  a  faded  carpet,  a 
chimney-piece  painted  to  imitate  marble,  a 
clock,  and  a  bunch  of  dried  hops  stuffed 
in  behind  a  little  gilt  mirror.  The  most 
decorative  object  in  the  room  was  a  pink- 
and-green  fireplace  ornament  that  stood 
propped  awkwardly  against  the  door  of  the 
chiffonier.     It  had  been  removed  to  make 
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place  for  a  little  wood  tire  [hat  burned  | 
cheerily  on  the  hearth,  cheerily  and  not 
uoacceplably,  since  the  heavy  raia  folloW' 
ing  on  a  sultry  August  day  had  chilled  the 
air.  In  front  of  the  lire  were  seated  the 
two  old  men  whose  guest,  as  it  were,  ] 
involuntarily  found  myseU. 

They  were  sealed,  the  two  old  men,  each 
in  a  worn  leather  armchair,  their  feel  on 
the  shiny,  well-blacked  fender,  a  plaid 
drawn  over  the  knees  of  one  of  them. 
They  looked  old,  and  chilly  as  old  men  do. 
Behind  them  on  the  square  centre-table, 
covered  with  a  red  and  black  cloth,  stood 
a  japanned  tea-tray,  a  pot  of  tea,  a  loaf 
and  butter,  and  a  plate  of  shrimps ;  a  frugal 
meal  that  made  me  half  ashamed  of  my 
owo  more  sumptuous  repast  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  The  old  man  who  sat 
with  his  legs  covered  up  was  small  and 
sickly  looking;  his  light,  watery  eyes  and 
feeble,  smiling  mouth  gave  him  a  vague 
expression  of  general  amiability,  an  air  of 
being,  as  it  were,  at  any  one's  service  at  a 
moment's  notice.  His  yellowish  while 
hair  was  still  thick  and  combed  neatly 
across  his  forehead,  and  he  wore  a  while 
moustache  trimmed  wiih  some  view  to 
effect;  on  his  knees  was  a  cup  of  lea  that 
he  held  with  one  hand  while  he  spread  out 
the  other  to  the  friendly  warmth  of  the 
blaze.  1  set  him  down  in  my  mind  as  ihe 
tailor  who  had  had  losses.  His  compan- 
ion was  a  taller  and  bigger  man,  and  looked 
older;  he  was  almost  bald  and  his  face 
was  extremely  wrinkled;  he  had  a  long, 
grizzled  beard,  a  long  nose  reddened  afler 
a  fashion  that  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
plained by  the  smell  of  spirits  in  the 
room,  aud  dim  old  eyes  under  shaggy  eye- 
brows. He  also  had  a  cup  of  lea ;  it  was 
set  on  the  table  beside  him,  together  with 
a  bottle  of  rum.  I  approached  the  pair, 
feeling  as  awkward       '  '  -  ..  ■ 


"  Any  gentleman  is  welcome,"  he  said. 
Happy   to   have  your  company,  indeed, 
r.     My  companion  and  myself  are  hon- 
ored by  your  presence  in  our  poor  parlor- 
Allow  me  to  offer  you  some  refreshment 
'  journey,  a  cup  of  tea,  sir,  or  a 
glass  of  something  hot." 

■'Thank  you,  but  my  dinner  is  ready," 

I  replied;  "and  as  you  are  good  enough 

allow   my   intrusion,   1   will   not  stand 

upon  ceremony." 

'■  No   ceremony, 

Itle  old  IT 


;lf  and  n 


ill,"  said  the 

nghis  disengaged  hand, 

nowever,  sir,  to  introduce  my- 

companion  by  name.     I,  sir, 

■a  Mr,  James  Friend  at  your  service,  late 

i   High  Street,  Salchester;  and  this  is 

ly   brother-in-law,   the    Reverend   Jonas 

Lambert,  for  many  years  the  pillar  and 

rnament  of  Salem  Chapel  in  that  same 

ity.    But  life  is  a  dream,  sir,  and  vanishes 

ke  smoke.     I  blame  no  man  ;  no  sir,  do, 

o;   every  gentleman  is  free  to  hold  his 

wn  opinions.    I  mayn't  agree,  but  there's 

points  I've  never  meddled  with.    One  may 

have  come  to  me,  and  another  may  have 

ime  to  me,  I've  had  the  same  answer  for 

I,    No  man  is  bound  to  compromise  him- 

ilf.  and  business  before  opinions  ;  that's 

been  my  motto  always.    You'll  excuse  me. 


ifc 


"  I  must  apologi: 

my  part.     I 
sponsible." 

Both  men  looked  round  at  my  addr 
they  had  hardly  noticed  my  entrance, 
distinguishing  it,  possibly,  from  Iha 
the  maid  with  Ihe  tamp.  The  bigger 
made  no  immediate  response;  he  stirred 
his  tea,  swallowed  it,  and  set  down  his 
cup.  The  little  man  with  the  knee-rug 
exhibited  a  suaver  demeanor.  He  grasped 
his  cup  more  firmly  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  10  rise.  But  the  effort,  it  would  ap- 
pear, was  beyond  him  ;  he  contented  '  ' 
self  with  affable  motions  of  the  head, 
a  feeble  ingratiatory  laugh. 


He  ended  with  his  feeble  laugh,  aod 
began  slowly  sljrring  and  sipping  his  tea; 
companion  meanwhile  neither  spoke 
moved.  1  drew  out  a  visiting  card, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  lillle  lailor  in  re- 
~  -n  for  his  information,  withdrew  to  my 
n  table  and  dinner  in  the  further  corner 
oi  the  room.  The  meal,  owin?  to  the  dis- 
organized state  of  the  household,  occupied 
some  time;  and,  engaged  with  a  news- 
paper, and  my  back  turned  on  my  compan- 
ions, I  look  no  note  of  them  for  Ihe  ne«t 
half-hour  or  so.  Rising  at  last,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  dinner,  1  felt  a  momentary 
embarrassment.  The  old  men.  I  found, 
h.'id  finished  their  tea,  and  were  now  en- 
gaged with  a  greasy  pack  of  cards  and  ao 
old  cribbage-board,  whose  lost  pegs  were 
replaced  by  sections  of  wooden  matches. 
It  was  raining  heavily,  I  could  not  go  out; 
it  was  too  early  to  go  to  bed.  Issuing 
from  the  public  room  could  be  heard  the 
sound  of  songs  and  choruses,  the  rattle  of 
glasses  and  thumping  of  fists;  ihe  enter- 
tainment was  at  its  height.  1  had  do 
choice,  it  seemed,  but  to  remain  where  1 
was.  My  friend  the  little  tailor  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  cards;  but  the  Reverend 
Jonas  Lambert  looked  round  as  I  ap- 
proached the  table. 
1     "You'd  like  to  take  a  band,  perhaps, 
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sir,"  be  said,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
io  a  rather  husky  voice.  *'  Mine  is  at 
your  service." 

**  Thank  you,  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
look  on,"  I  said,  '*  I  should  prefer  it.  I 
have  almost  forgotten  the  rules  of  the 
game." 

I  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  divided 
my  attention  between  my  newspaper  and 
my  companions.     I  had  never,  I  thought, 
seen  a  stranger  couple.  Their  dress  struck 
me  as  so  odd,  that  I  explained  it  finally  by 
the  conjecture  that  the  tailor  had  had  an 
old  stock  of  clothes  on  hand  when  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  that  the  two  were 
wearing  it  out.    The  little  man  was  attired 
in  a  light  cut-away  sporting  jacket  over  a 
red  velveteen  waistcoat ;  his   taller  com- 
panion wore  a  long,  black  coat,  a  pair  of 
red  and  green  plaid  trousers,  and  a  bright 
blue  satin  tie  under  his  ragged  grey  beard. 
Each  had  put  on  a  pair  of  large  horn- 
rimmed spectacles,  which  gave  them  an 
air  of    extraordinary  solemnity   as   they 
meditated  over  their  cards.    There  was 
nothing  frivolous  indeed  about  their  game ; 
the  little  tailor  counted  over  his  cards  with 
extreme  volubility,  and  an  eagerness  that 
might  have  argued  a  fortune  at  stake,  in- 
stead of  nothing  at  all;  they  played  for 
nothing  I   noticed.     He  fidgeted  in  his 
chair  when  he  lost ;  but  as  a  rule  he  won  ; 
he  won  with  such  persistency  that,  roused 
presently  to  watch  him  with  more  atten- 
tion,  I  became  aware  of  the  transparent 
cheating  that  brought  about  this  end.     It 
consisted  merely  in   counting  his  cards 
wrong  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  shuf- 
fling them  together  before  his  calculation 
could  be  criticised.     His    companion  ut- 
tered no  protest  against  this  simple  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  —  in  fact,  I  believed  him 
to  connive  at  it.     He  nodded  a  good  deal 
over  the  game,  frequently  allowing  his  ad- 
versary to  count  and  mark  for  him  ;  and 
I  admired  the  spring  of  interest  that  the 
little  tailor  could  bring  into  a  contest  that 
he  determined  so  monotonously  in  his  own 
favor.     It  threw  a  retrospective  light  on 
bis  past  life  ;  the  Reverend  Jonas  Lambert 
seemed  to  me  to  represent  a  long  line  of 
customers  who  had  been  shuffled  in  and 
out  of  coats  and  waistcoats  with  the  same 
adroitness  that  Mr.  James  Friend  now  ex- 
hibited in  shuffling  his  cards.    The  minis- 
ter, meanwhile,  preserved    his  apathetic 
attitude   until  a  clock  somewhere  in  the 
house  struck  ten.     He  started  awake  at 
the  sound,   blinked    his  old  eyes  for  a 
minute,  and  began  gathering  the  cards  to- 
gether. 
**  Bedtime,"  he  said  laconically. 


The  little  tailor  coughed,  fidgeted,  and 
looked  at  me  with  his  deprecatory  laugh. 
**  You  see  what  he  is ;  but  I  indulge  him, 
sir,  I  indulge  him,"  he  seemed  to  say.  He 
yawned,  rubbed  his  fingers  and  stirred  the 
fire,  then  stretched  out  his  hand  feebly 
towards  a  glass  of  rum  and  water  that 
stood  on  the  table.  The  ex-dissenting 
minister  put  his  hand  over  the  top. 

**  Not  that,  not  a  drop,"  he  said  with  de- 
cision. 

The  little  man  coughed  and  laughed 
again,  and  laying  a  hand  on  either  arm  of 
the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated,  at- 
tempted to  rise.  I  saw  then  that  through 
paralysis  or  some  other  cause  a£Eecting  the 
lower  limbs,  he  was  almost  helpless.  He 
stumbled  to  his  feet,  however,  with  his 
brother-in-law's  assistance,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  arm  and  a  stick,  managed  to 
shuffle  to  the  door.  There  the  Reverend 
Jonas  Lambert  addressed  me,  — 

"  You  understand,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  room  is  at  your  service.  I  hope  you 
will  await  my  return.  It's  seldom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  visitor." 

The  two  old  men  disappeared.  I  don't 
go  through  the  world  hunting  for  oddities, 
as  some  people  profess  to  do,  but  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  fallen  here  upon  a  queer 
couple,  and  one  with  a  good  deal  of  hu- 
man nature  in  them.  I  wondered  what 
their  past  history  had  been.  The  Rev- 
erend Jonas  Lambert  presently  returning, 
enlightened  me  on  the  point  to  a  certain 
extent.  As  he  re-entered  the  room,  I  re- 
marked how  old  and  broken  a  man  he 
was.  Beside  his  still  more  infirm  brother- 
in-law,  he  had  had  a  semblance  of 
strength ;  but  I  noticed  now  that  he 
moved  feebly,  and  sank  into  his  chair  with 
an  air  of  fatigue  and  relief. 

"  Sorry  to  have  left  you,"  he  said,  "  but 
you'll  excuse  me.  I  have  to  keep  my 
brother-in-law  to  the  minute  or  he's  all 
astray ;  he's  no  head  to  do  anything  for 
himself.  He's  weak,  that's  what  he  is ; 
but  it's  no  matter  while  I'm  here  to  look 
after  him." 

He  took  up  his  tumbler  of  rum  and 
water,  and  pushed  the  bottle  across  to 
me.  "  Do  me  the  pleasure  of  joining  me," 
he  said,  "  I'll  ring  for  another  tumbler." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  rarely  touch  spirits," 
I  answered. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you're  right ;  they  don't 
agree  with  every  one.  There's  Jem,  1 
never  allow  him  to  touch  a  drop  of  any- 
thin?  stronger  than  sherry  and  water;  it 
would  be  poison  to  him;  he  has  no  head. 
With  me  it's  different ;  I  take  it  by  the  doc- 
tor's orders.    A  tea-spoonful,  he  told  me, 
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now  and  again  was  good  for  ihe  stomach 
and  good  for  llic  spirits.  I've  beea  in 
poor  health  ever  since  my  wife  died  some 
years  ago,  and  I  find  it  does  me  good.  I've 
a  craving  for  it,  sir  — a  craving,  and  ihai, 
I  take  it,  shows  I  need  it.  That's  what  I 
say  to  myself  when  I'm  sometimes  afraid 
I  might  be  led  into  taking  a  drop  too 
much.  It's  a  danger  no  doubt,  or  might 
be   to  another.     Bui  not   la  me  —  nol  to 

He  raised  the  glass  as  he  spoke,  but  set 
it  down  again  before  it  touched  his  lips, 
putting  his  band  over  the  (op  as  he  hitched 
his  chair  round  to  face  the  fire.  The  rum 
he  had  already  taken,  or  perhaps  Ihe  ab- 
sence of  bis  companion,  had  changed  his 
taciturn  mood  to  oae  of  loquacity.  He 
settled  himself  for  a  talk. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  what  news 
from  the  great  metropolis,  from  Ibe  centre 
of  movement  and  [bought  ?  For  it's  from 
there,  I  presume,  that  you  come." 

"  1  left  it  about  a  fortnight  ago,"  I  an- 
swered. "There  was  little  enough  do- 
ing; it's  the  dead  season,  you  know.  The 
rumors  from  the  East  are  disquieting; 
they  always  are.  There  is  some  talk  of 
Parliaraeut  being  summoned  in  Novem- 

"Ah,"  he  interrupted,  "that's  not  what 
I  meant.  What  is  doing  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  science,  sir?  What  are  our 
great  men,  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  Hux- 
ley, about?  Thai's  what  interests  me  ;  I 
care  Utile  for  politics  of  Ute  years,  though 
the  points  touching  the  religious  body  to 
which  1  formerly  iMlonged  interested  me 
when  I  was  younger.     But  not  now  —  not 


;ef"  1  in- 

'•  It  has  been  my  life,  sir."  he  answered, 
"my  life  for  the  last  thirty  years."  He 
turned  and  gulped  down  his  tumbler  of 
mm  and  water,  then,  spreading  out  his 
large  hands  upon  his  knees,  sat  staring 
before  him  at  the  fire.  "  1  am  eighty-two 
years  old,"  he  sard  slowly,  "  eighty-two 
years  old  ;  and  up  to  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  1  was  the  most  popular  preacher 
in  the  town  of  Salchester.  I  don't  hesi- 
tate, sir,  to  say  that  my  popularity  was 
deserved ;  I  was  a  great  preacher.  Many 
was  the  offer  I  had  from  diSerent  congre- 
gations lo  go  to  London  or  elsewhere,  but 
1  preferred  lo  hold  by  my  native  place. 
Yes,  I  was  a  great  preacher ;  and  wheo  I 
went  down  my  pulpit  stairs  for  the  last 
time,  1  was  proud  of  myself  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  be;  but  it  was  a  wrench." 

"  Why,  if  I 


I  may   inquire,  did  you  give   up  your  pul- 
pit?" I  said  then. 

"  Because  1  had  brains,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered, raising  his  hand  and  letting  it  fall 
heavily  again  upon  his  knee;  "because 
when  1  had  once  begun  to  find  myself  in 
the  great  current  of  modern  thought,  1  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  lo  free 
myself  from  it.  I  should  have  been  wiser 
in  my  generation  lo  shut  my  eyes  and 
close  every  book  but  the  Bible  and  the 
Iheologicsl  works  of  my  parly.  Bui  no, 
sir;  I  read  and  I  thought.  I  began  with 
Carlyle,  but  then  I  was  comparatively  a 
youngster.  I  read  Emerson  ;  I  got  on  to 
Colenso  —  he's  out  of  date  now,  but  he 
was  making  a  noise  in  ihc  world  al  that 
time  —  I  read  Uarwin,  Huxley,  Spencer; 
I  got  translations  of  Comte,  and  Strauss, 
and  Renan,  I've  read  'em  all  in  my  da;-, 
all,  and  many  a  one  besides.  I  read  them 
and  I  thought  them  out;  I  didn't  hurry; 
I  was  years  coming  lo  my  own  conclu- 
sions, and  at  first  1  tried  lo  preach  upon 
ihem  —  1  thought  to  raise  the  minds  of  my 
congregation,  lo  let  in  a  little  of  the  light 
that  was  beginning  to  blaze  upon  me.  But 
it  wouldn't  do — 1  might  have  known  it 
wouldn't  do.  It  was  soon  after  that  I  re- 
signed my  charge;  and  though  I  walked 
down  my  pulpit  stairs  for  the  last  lime,  a 
proud  man  —  a  martyr  to  science  and  lo 

uth  —  I  don't  deny  it  was  a  wrench." 
"Ah,  that,"  I  said,  "  1  can  well  believe." 
"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  an  old  man 

nn-;  the  end's  not  far  off  and   I   had  my 

iward.  I  was  persecuted  aud  blamed ; 
my  old  friends  fell  away  from  me  ;  but  I 
-   lered  into  communion  with  the  greatest 

Inds  of  the  age.  I  corresponded  with 
mc  of  those  great  men.  They  have,  I 
doubt  not,  letters  of  mine  in  their  posses- 
sion now,  Ihat  will  some  day  rank  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  their  correspond- 
ence, I  wrestled  with  the  truth,  sir;  I 
pinned  them  down,  I  fought  wilh  ibeir 
conclusions  to  the  very  end;  and  then  I 
sent  them  the  result  of  my  struggles. 
When  those  letters  are  published,  they 
will  present  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pictures  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  yet  given  lo  the  world.  My  name 
will  not  be  lost  lo  posterity," 

I  looked  at  the  old  man  as  he  sat  before 
me,  his  grey  beard  sunk  on  his  breast,  his 
large  veined  hands  spread  out  on  bis 
knees.  His  strange  vanity  moved  me  to 
pity.  "  Do  you  correspond  with  them 
stiflf"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  no  ;  all  that's  at  an  end 
DOWi  1  came  to  my  conclusions  —  there's 
no  more  lo  be  said  about  it,  and  my  brain's 
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oot  what  it  was.  I  caD't  argue  things  out 
now ;  I've  got  it  right,  and  I'm  tired,  sir, 
tired  —  I'm  an  old  man." 

His  eyes  became  suffused  with  emotion  ; 
he  bhnked  a  little  and  began  mixing  an* 
other  glass  of  spirits  and  water,  stiffer 
than  before.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have 
had  enough,  and  I  wished  he  would  let  it 
alone ;  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  old  fel- 
low. He  drank  down  half  the  mixture, 
put  in  some  more  rum,  and  began  again 
with  a  shake  in  his  voice. 

••  Besides,  I'm  out  of  the  way,"  he  said, 
"I'm  shoved  aside;  I'm  forgotten,  I  dare 
say,  in  my  own  place,  and  I  live  here  with 
no  one  to  talk  to  but  a  chance  passer-by 
like  yourself.  An  old  man's  soon  forgot- 
ten, sir —  soon  forgotten."  His  voice 
died  away,  his  head  sank  on  his  breast. 
**Not  that  I  complain,  I  like  the  place, 
and  the  quiet."     His  eyes  closed.     "  The 

quiet "  he  repeated,  trying  to  rouse 

himself.  All  at  once  he  started  up  wide 
awake,  staring  hard  at  me,  and  swallowed 
the  remainder  of  his  grog. 

"That's  my  nightcap,"  he  said,  setting 
down  the  glass,  "  I  shall  sleep  the  better 
for  that.  At  my  age,  sleep  is  hard  to  come 
by  sometimes." 

His  eyes  closed,  his  head  sank  again,  he 
had  fallen  dead  asleep  as  he  spoke.  The 
landlady  coming  in  at  that  moment  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Ah,  that's  his  weakness,  poor  old  gen- 
tleman," she  said,  with  an  air  of  vexation, 
taking  up  the  bottle  of  rum.  "  Now  my 
busband'll  have  to  come  and  get  him  up 
to  bed,  and  a  difficult  business  il  is  some- 
times when  he's  like  that.  He's  heavy  to 
move,  sir,  you  see.  Luckily  he's  not  often 
overtaken  that  way;  only  sometimes  when 
be  gets  thinking  of  old  times,  or  is  wor- 
ried about  his  nephew,  who's  a  terrible 
worry  to  him  indeed.  Perhaps  talking  to 
you,  sir,  set  him  off,  but  I'm  sorry  it 
should  ha'  happened  so  to-night.  He's  a 
good  old  gentleman,  take  him  all  round, 
and  I'm  sure  no  one  could  have  behaved 
better  nor  kinder  than  he  has  to  that  poor, 
weak  creature  his  brother-in-Jaw,  and  to 
his  nephew,  who's  little  better  than  his 
father,  I'm  afraid.  I  tell  him  some  day 
they'll  be  the  death  of  him,  between  'em  ; 
but  he  only  laughs  and  says  one  has  to  die 
anyway,  which  is  true,  no  doubt,  only  one 
doesn't  like  to  think  of  it.  Your  room's 
ready  sir,  if  you  please  to  step  up  stairs, 
and  the  house'll  be  quiet  enough  now." 

On  our  way  up-stairs  I  learnt  some  fur- 
ther details  of  the  Reverend  Jonas  Lam- 
bert's history.  His  wife,  it  appeared,  had 
been  near  cousin  to  my  landlady's  mother, 
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and  taken  her  husband  a  pretty  good  bit 
of  money,  so  that  he  was  not  badly  off, 
even  after  he  had  given  up  his  preaching 
business.  Of  that  crisis  in  his  life,  which 
still  occupied  so  many  of  the  old  man's 
meditations,  the  landlady  thought  very 
little.  They  were  all  church  people  them- 
selves, she  remarked  again,  and  a  dissent- 
er's opinions  were  of  no  great  account  one 
way  or  another.  She  had  much  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  her  old  cousin's 
goodness  to  Mr.  James  Friend.  That 
feeble  and  speculative  gentleman  had  lost 
every  penny  he  possessed,  it  appeared,  by 
his  foolish  ways  of  going  on,  and  was  now 
entirely  kept  by  his  brother-in-law,  as  well 
as  that  ne'er-do-well,  his  son. 

"  I  always  did  have  a  liking  for  cousin 
Jonas,"  the  landlady  continued, "  and  when 
he  wrote  to  me  that  he  wanted  a  quiet 
home  away  from  the  town  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  who'd  had  a  stroke,  and  would  like 
to  come  to  me,  I  couldn't  make  no  objec- 
tions. We  don't  lose  by  it  on  the  whole 
—  not  to  call  a  loss,  taking  one  month  with 
another,  winter  and  summer  ;  for  if  Jonas 
don't  pay  as  much  as  some  of  our  summer 
visitors  would,  as  I  couldn't  charge  a  con- 
nection so,  why,  he's  here  all  the  year 
round,  and  they  don't  eat  much.  He's  a 
little  too  fond  of  his  glass  of  grog ;  it's  the 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  him,  me 
nor  my  husband  neither  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
does  no  one  any  harm  but  himself,  poor 
old  gentleman,  and  not  much  to  him,  not 
at  his  age.  It  muddles  his  head  a  bit,  and 
makes  him  a  bit  childish,  now  and  again ; 
but  I  dare  say  it's  a  comfort  to  him  all  the 
same,  and  he  soon  sleeps  it  off.  As  for 
the  other  poor  weak  creature,  he's  a 
trouble  to  nobody  now  but  his  brother-in- 
law,  though  he's  made  trouble  enough  in 
his  day  ;  and  his  son's  very  little  better, 
I'm  afraid.  He's  clerk  in  some  office; 
'twas  his  Uncle  Jonas  got  him  the  place 
and  done  everything  for  him,  but  I  doubt 
he'll  come  to  much  good.  You'll  excuse 
me,  sir,  for  running  on  so  about  them,  and 
in  fact  I  must  be  going,  for  there's  a  deal 
to  be  seen  to  yet.  You'll  excuse  the  room, 
sir;  you'll  find  the  bed  comfortable,  I 
think." 

I  excused  the  room  readily  enough,  for 
small  though  it  was,  the  lattice  opened 
wide  on  to  the  night  and  the  inn  garden, 
fresh  and  odorous  after  the  summer  storm. 
I  was  out  betimes  the  next  morning  in  a 
lively  world  of  sunshine  and  twittering 
birds,  and,  early  though  it  was,  found  the 
Reverend  Jonas  Lambert  already  in  the 
garden,  seated  on  a  bench  near  a  thatched 
beehive  summer-house,  sunning  himself 
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in  froDt  of  a  bed  of  scarlet-runners  ao 
sweet-smelling  lierbs,  Id  the  dear  mor 
iog  light  he  looked  strangely  old  and  wri. 
kled,  old  even  (or  a  man  oi  eightylw 
years.  A  book  lay  open  on  his  knee,  bi 
(lis  large  spectacles  lay  across  it,  and  he 
was  not  reading  ;  he  was  smoking  a  pipe 
beiore  breakfast,  and  enjoying  ihe  tranquil 
warmth.  Apparently  he  had  slept  ofi  ihe 
efiect  of  bis  last  night's  poiaiions :  he 
looked  like  some  northy  old  pensioner  sit- 
ling  there  ia  his  long,  black  coat,  oblivious, 
as  it  seemed,  of  the  abrupt  close  lo  our 
conversation  the  night  before.  He  gave 
me  3  friendly  greeting  as  I  came  up. 

"A  tine  morning,"  he  said.  "This  is 
what  I  call  pleasant  to  sit  here  in  the  sun, 
with  a  pipe  and  a  book  and  a  good  break- 
fast in  prospect,  and  aooiher  pipe  after- 
wards. This  is  ray  leisure  time;  my 
broth  er-in-l aw  rises  late,  and  I  have  the 
morning  hours  to  myself.  1  am  reading 
the  philosophers:  I  am  ao  old  man,  sir. 
and  their  mood  suits  me  better  nowadays 
thao  arguments  and  coniroversies  would. 
My  brain  is  not  altogether  what  it  was; 
I've  thought  too  much,  perhaps,  in  my 
time.  I've  had  a  troubled  life,  sir;  I  told 
you  something  of  it.  1  ihiok,  last  night." 

"You  lold  me,"  I  said,  "that  you  had 
seen  reason,  at  some  expense  to  yourself, 
to  change  your  early  opii  *        " 


I  may  have  erred,  no  doubt,  one  way  and 
another ;  I  am  but  human ;  but  I'm  thank- 
ful at  least  for  this  peaceful  ending.  If  I 
could  have  my  wish  I  would  willingly  die 
on  a  day  like  this,  silling  here  on  this 
bench,  closing  my  eyes  on  the  sunshine 
with  the  warmth  and   the   flowers   about 


"Well,": 


lid  I,  ■ 


it  you  may  have 


Heshookhis  head. 

"  Stich  wishes  rarely  arc  fullilled,"  he 
answered.  "Nature  works  in  her  own 
time  and  after  her  own  fashion.  We  have 
only  to  obey." 

He  leaned  back  on  the  bench,  half  dos- 
ing his  eyes  with  an  air  of  placid  balisfac- 
tion  as  he  puSed  meditatively  at  his  pipe. 
Just  then  the  ion  maid  approached  tis 
along  ibe  gravel  path  with  some  letters  tn 
her  hand.  The  post  had  come  in,  and  my 
breakfast  was  ready,  she  said.  Two  of  the 
letters  she  handed  to  the  Reverend  Jonas 
Lambert;  ihe  third  she  gave  lo  me.  It 
was  only  a  line  from  my  riding  companion 
appoiniing  a  place  of  meeliag  at  noon 
that  day.  I  reflected  a  moment  on  my 
plans,  and  rising,  was  about  to  return  to 


the  house,  when  my  attention  was  taken 
by  my  companion.  He  had  put  on  his  large 
spectacles  and  opened  one  of  his  letters 
with  a  cerlain  deliberation  ;  then  glancing 
through  the  few  lines  it  contained,  he 
struck  down  the  sheet  of  paper  with  vio- 
lence  on  the  open  book  before  him,  and 
tore  open  the  second  letter.  It  was  even 
shorter  than  the  first.  His  face  flushed 
a  deep  red,  he  let  the  paper  fall  from  his 
hand  on  to  the  ground,  and  sat  staring  be- 
fore him,  a  hand  resting  on  the  bench  oa 
either  side.  His  attitude  and  expressioaj 
startled  me  into  addressing  him.  fl 

"Your  letters,"  I  said,  "have  broughH 
no  bad  news,  1  hope  ?"  ^ 

He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
dashed  it  on  the  path  in  front  of  him  be- 
fore answering. 

"  They  bring  abominable  news,  sir,"  he 
said,  "they  bring  damnable  news.  My 
nephew,  sir,  my  nephew  for  whom  I  have 
done  everything,  whom  I  backed  with  my 


'  1  i 


ent  place,  has  embezzled  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  pay  a  racing  debt. 
And  his  employers  write  that  they  have 
discovered  the  theft,  and  unless  the  money 
is  repaid  at  once,  they'll  prosecute.  Five 
hundred  pounds  j  How  am  I  to  pay  five 
hundred  pounds?  I'll  see  him  damned 
before  I  pay  it.  I  say,  sir,  I'll  see  him 
damned  before  I  pay  a  penny  of  it." 

He  took  oS  his  spectacles  and  began  to 
wipe  them  with  trembling  hands. 


"I'll   i 


His 


life,  'it's  hard  tt 
home,  where  one 
and  rest  at  last," 


■-ni  s 

1,  "it's  very  hard. 

r,  I've  had  a  \<;rj  hard 

las  found  a  lillle  peace 


he  maid^ri 
and  der^^l 
:r.    Th«^H 


He  began  to  cry,     I  called 

io  was  cutting  some  leiiu 
sired  her  to  bring  a  glass  of 
poor  old  fellow  overheard  my  order. 

""um  and  water,  Mary!"  he  saia, 
know  how  I  like  it."  He  picked  up 
pe ;  the  stem  was  broken  In  the  (all, 
B  began  lo  cry  again,  "  I've  broken 
my  pipe,"  he  said  whimperingly,  like  a 
child,  "and  1  haven't  used  any  other  for 
years;  I  never  thought  to  outlive  my 
pipe." 

The  girl  returned  that  moment  with  the 
glass  of  rum  and  water  in  her  hand  —  she 
knew  how  the  old  fellow  liked  it  mixed. 
He  swallowed  it  down  at  two  gulps,  gasped 
and  pulled  himself  together  again. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon."  he  said,  rising  and 
picking  up  his  papers  with  trembling 
hands,  "for   troubling  j-ou,  sir,  with  my 
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family  affairs ;  but  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise —  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  The 
matter  will  be  arrancred  no  doubt.  I  wish 
you  good-morning,  sir." 

He  moved  o£E  with  his  feeble,  uncertain 
steps.  I  had  to  leave  an  hour  later,  and 
saw  him  no  more. 

Three  months  afterwards,  happening  to 
be  again  in  the  same  neighborhood,  I 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  revisit  the  iun,  in 
the  express  purpose  of  learning  something 
further  concerning  the  Reverend  Jonas 
Lambert.  The  friendly  landlady  received 
me  in  excellent  fashion,  gave  me  the  best 
luncheon  her  house  afforded,  and  waited 
on  me  herself.  I  lost  no  time  in  inquiring 
after  my  old  acquaintance. 
"  Ah,  poor  soul !  "  she  said,  "  he's  dead." 
«  Dead  ! "  I  cried.  "  When  did  he  die  ?  " 
**  Well,  sir,  he  died  not  long  after  you 
were  here,  and  we  were  both  glad  and 
sorry  for  it,  if  one  may  say  such  a  thing 
as  that."  She  went  on  to  tell  me  how  the 
old  man  had  paid  up  the  money  for  his 
nephew  after  all.  "  We've  got  the  young 
man  here  now,  sir;  my  husband  and  me 
agreed  to  take  him  on  to  do  odd  jobs  about 
the  place.  He's  weak  more  than  bad,  I 
think  ;  he's  like  his  father,  sir,  and  we 
take  care  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  long  it'll  last.  His  uncle," 
she  continued,  "had  been  terribly  cut  up 
about  it  all,  as  was  only  natural ;  and  the 
day  his  nephew  arrived,  was  dreadfully 
down  in  his  spirits.  He  couldn't  touch 
bis  dinner,  and  when  it  was  over,  told  the 
maid  to  bring  him  the  spirits  and  water." 
If  she  herself  had  been  at  home,  the  land- 
lady went  on  to  say,  she'd  have  kept  an 
eye  on  him,  knowing  his  weakness ;  but 
as  it  happened,  she  was  out,  and  the  girl, 
who  knew  no  better,  took  him  everything 
be  asked  for,  and  he  sat  there  drinking 
and  crying  and  drinking,  till  at  last  he  got 
ap  ana  said  he*d  just  walk  round  and  take 
a  last  look  at  everything.  He  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen-garden,  where 
there  were  two  or  three  steps,  I  might  re- 
member, leading  down  to  the  greenhouse ; 
they  were  a  bit  broken  and  had  ought  to 
have  been  mended  long  ago ;  it  had  been 
done  since.  "  Well,  sir,"  she  continued, 
"I  happened  to  be  just  coming  in,  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Lambert  going  along  the  path  in 
that  direction,  and  by  his  walk  that  he  was 
not  too  steady  on  his  legs  ;  I  didn't  think 
particularly  about  the  steps,  they'd  been 
broken  so  long;  but  I  saw  him  stumble  a 
bit  as  he  went  down  the  first,  then  gave  a 
sort  of  reel,  and  fall  forward.  I  ran  up  to 
bim  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  so  fright- 
ened to  see  him  lie  there  without  moving, 


a  heavy  man  like  him ;  but  when  the  doc- 
tor came  he  said  he  must  have  died  in  a 
moment.  'Twas  a  weak  heart ;  and  the 
trouble,  and  the  drink  and  the  fall  together 
was  too  much  for  him,  I  suppose,  though 
we  shall  never  know  now  whether  it  was 
the  fall  that  did  it,  or  the  heart-weakness 
that  made  him  fall.  I'd  rather  think  that 
than  that  it  was  the  drink."' 

Poor  old  fellow !  I  wished  he  bad  died 
quietly  oh  his  bench  by  the  beehive  sum- 
mer house.  Presently  I  asked  what  he 
had  meant  by  looking  at  everything  for 
the  last  time. 

**  Ah,  that  was  his  notion,  not  ours,  you 
may  be  sure,  sir ;  but  he  meant  to  leave 
us  the  next  day.  It  was  his  doing,  not 
ours;  we'd  have  kept  him,  and  willing, 
without  any  payment  at  all,  but  he  wouldn't 
have  it.  He'd  leave  his  brotherin-law 
here,  he  said,  with  his  son  to  look  after 
him,  and  would  pay  for  him  as  before ;  he 
couldn't  have  him  moved;  and  he'd  go 
away  himself  and  live  somewhere  honestly 
and  cheaply.  Those  were  his  own  words, 
and  nothing  my  husband  nor  me  could  say 
would  move  him.  But  thank  God,  he  was 
took  before  he  left ;  for  he'd  settled  down 
so  here,  I  doubt  he'd  have  been  miserable 
anywhere  else." 

I  hazarded  the  remark  that  if  his 
brother-in-law  still  lived  on  here,  he  must 
be  something  of  a  burthen  to  these  good 
people. 

**  Well,  sir,  so  he  is,  but  it  won't  be  for 
long.  He's  taken  to  drinking  since  Jonas 
died.  I  don't  know  where  he  gets  the 
spirits  from  ;  not  from  my  husband  nor 
me,  for  we  always  take  them  away  if  we 
find  any  in  his  room.  But  I  suspect  he 
comes  over  his  son,  though  the  young  man 
always  denies  it  —  a  poor,  weak  creature 
like  his  father.  We'd  willingly  keep  the 
old  man  alive,"  the  young  woman  added 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  if  it  was 
only  for  the  look  of  the  thing  ;  for  by  my 
cousin  Jonas's  will  he  has  a  life-interest  in 
the  money  Jonas  left ;  and  after  his  death 
it  is  divided  between  us  and  the  young 
man.  It  was  my  own  cousin  Mary's 
money,  and  ought  all  to  have  remained  in 
our  family ;  but  Mr.  Lambert  cared  for  no 
one  so  much  as  his  sister's  son,  and  my 
husband  and  me  are  not  people  to  grudge 
others  anything.  We've  enough  of  our 
own,  thank  God.  Cousin  Jonas  made  a 
queer  will,"  she  went  on,  smoothing  her 
apron,  "he  left  directions  that  when  his 
life  was  written,  whoever  did  it,  should 
advertise  for  all  his  letters  to  publish 
them.  But  whoever'd  think  of  writing 
the  life  of  an  old  man  like  that,  sir  ?     I've 


oClen  llioughlhe  t 

Poor,  alrauRe, 
His  was  bui  hun 
bul  1  have  not  tlio 
□ature  for  havio" 
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iglit  tiie  worse  of  hum 


From  The  NinBteenlh  Ceomrv. 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Afteh  h  tour  of  six  months  in  the 
United  States  have  I  anything  to  say  worih 
committing  to  paper  —  any  impressions 
of  a  country  so  rapidly  changing  from  vear 
to  year  that  can  be  of  the  smallest  value? 
Unless  I  read  all  the  books  that  appear 
aoDually  on  this  subject  it  is  ditTicult  to 
decide  whether  anything  new  is  left  to  be 
said,  even  if  it  appear  new  to  me.  But,  as 
I  had  rather  exceptional  opporluniliea  of 
seeing  various  social  aspects  of  American 
life,  ic  seems  lo  be  thought  that  a  digest 
of  the  notes  I  made  at  the  time  may  do t 
be  altogether  valueless.     If  the  result  of 


n  both  sides 


n  average  Englishman's 


1  clos 


fects,   i 

of   Iher 

their    own     homes,    been    considerably 

raised,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

Foreigners  in  all  countries  are  too  apt  lo 
form  hasty  conclusions  from  one  or  two 
instances,  and  to  pronounce  very  decided 
opinions  on  this  insecure  basis.  1  have 
tried  lo  avoid,  even,  in  my  own  roind,  do- 
ing this.  I  know  of  bow  few  books,  or 
articles,  touching  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  an  alien  country  can  it  be  said, 
as  an  American  said  to  me  o£  Mr.  Brs'ce's 
"  American  Commonwealth,"  ■'  The  knowl- 
edge it  shows  of  our  political  institutions 
is  simply  amazing."  On  these  as  on  the 
religious  and  business  sides  of  American 
life  I  shall  be  silent,  feeling  my  own  igno- 
rance. I  write  of  what  1  have  seen,  of 
what  I  know,  and  hope  to  be  free  fram  the 
charge  of  discussing  subjects  that  are  he- 
yond  my  ken.  Bounded  by  this  horizon, 
the  landscapes,  the  groups,  the  color,  and 
the  light  and  shade  are  such  as  they  have 
appeared  to  my  eye,  and  as  they  were 
blotted  in  upon  the  spot.  They  must  be 
accepted  for  what  they  are  —  suggestions, 
not  iinislied  pictures. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  United 
States  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  nalloo  as  of 
one  people.  Of  course  to  the  American 
it  is  a  truism  that  the  agglomeration  of 
various   nationalities    has    produced    the 


most  diverse  and  even  opposed  character- 
istics ;  but  upon  the  Englishman  who 
would  form  anything  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  America  it  is  necessary  to  impress 
this. 

Mr.  Bryce  observes,  that 
n  bro.id  simiiariiy  of  type; 
that  one  American  is  more  like  another 
American  than  one  Englishman  is  like 
another  Englishman.  A  man  who  steps 
out  of  the  beaten  path  and  shows  any 
originality  is  at  once  styled  "a  crank." 
Vet  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States  are  so  different  that 
the  observations  made  in  one  city  do  not 
apply  necessarily  to  another ;  and  even  in 
the  East  the  rival  cities  regard  each  other 
with  a  jealousy  which  would  resent  any 
confounding  of  their  idiosyncrasies.  In 
New  York  the  Irish  population  prepon- 
derates so  largely  that  political  power  and 
civic  influence  are  wholly  in  their  hands. 
If  one  asks  how  it  comes  about  that  so 
rich  a  community  can  allow  its  streets  to 
remain  in  the  disgraceful  condition  in 
which  they  are,  there  is  (he  same  invariable 
reply :  "  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
None  of  the  millionaires  who  live  here 
haveanypowerioalter  the  state  of  things." 
In  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  it  is  the 
German  element  that  prevails.  Newspa- 
pers, institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  higher  class  of  music  color 
the  existence,  and  must  largely  affect  the 
mental  development  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. In  San  Antonio  I  was  told  there 
were  seventeen  distinct  aationalitieit.  lo 
New  Orleans  there  is,  as  the  world  has 
been  made  well  aware  lately,  in  addition  to 
the  French  Creoles,  a  very  large  Italian 
settlement.  And  when  you  have  done 
with  the  negro  in  the  South  (though  you 
never  have  done  with  him  entirely  through- 
out the  United  Slatesl  you  take  up  the 
Chinese,  and  lind  whole  quarters  of  the 
cities  and  occasionally  a  village  in  Califor- 
nia inhabited  by  them.  So  many  nation- 
alities interfused  with  the  native  papulation 
must  necessarily  alter  the  complexion  of 
each  Slate.  Yet  some  qualities  are  of 
universal  growth  here. 

Self-dependence,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance seem  indigenous  to  the  American 
soil,  and  munificence  towards  his  native 
city  a  virtue  which  nearly  every  wealthy  cit- 
izen considers  a  paramount  duly.  Whether 
among  those  who  have  carved  a  name  for 
themselves  on  tables  of  stone,  as  inventors 
or  pioneers,  the  men  who  have  opened  up 
and  civilized  vast  tracts  of  this  great  con- 
itinenl,  or  those  who  have  rendered  ser- 
I  vices  (o   mankind  in   yet   wider  lields  of 
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science,  the  same  characteristics  are 
marked.  The  true  American  cannot  un- 
derstand the  delight  of  repose;  to  him 
inactivity  is  irritating;  whether  it  be  the 
building  up  of  a  city  or  of  a  private  for- 
tune, whether  the  object  be  personal  or 
patriotic,  an  almost  feverish  energy  di- 
rects his  movements.  Chicago  stands  as 
a  testimony  of  this  —  a  city  burnt  down 
but  a  few  years  since,  and  now  the  biggest 
in  area  throughout  the  States.  An  Amer- 
ican is  never  discouraged,  never  disheart- 
ened. Where  an  Englishman  fails,  and  is 
heard  of  no  more,  the  instances  here  of 
wealth,  won  by  daring  speculation,  lost, 
and  then  won  back  again,  are  of  every- 
day occurrence.  The  reverse  of  this 
golden  medal  is  that  moneyed  success  — 
at  all  hazards — is  too  much  held  up  to 
youth  as  the  aim  of  existence.  To  some 
of  us  it  seems  that  there  are  things  better 
worth  striving  for  than  such  success. 

But  at  least  one  must  admit  that,  when 
accomplished  here,  it  is  sealed  by  splendid 
gifts  of  patriotism  and  beneficence.  Such 
buildings  as  the  Californian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Astorand  Lennox  Libraries 
in  New  York,  the  Newbery  Library  in 
Chicago,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in 
Washington,  and  numerous  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  museums  in  nearly  every  city 
throughout  the  States,  are  evidences  of 
this  great  public  spirit. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  observation  has  led 
me  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr.  Bryce, 
in  the  estimate  he  forms  of  **  the  pleasant- 
ness of  American  life,*'  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  lower  orders  are  happier, 
earning  as  they  do  larger  wages,  and  with 
the  well-founded  hope  of  growing  richer 
and  rising  in  the  social  scale.  The  work- 
man with  ten  shillings  a  day,  the  house- 
maid with  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
need  not  be  gnawed  by  envy  and  hatred 
of  those  born  in  another  sphere,  such  as 
corrodes  the  peace  of  mechanics  innocu- 
lated  with  socialistic  doctrine  in  Europe. 
But  from  what  I  observed  of  the  upper 
classes  in  America  I  did  not  receive  the 
impression  that  they  were  more  contented, 
or  in  any  sense  happier,  than  persons  in 
the  same  station  in  England.  Among  the 
men  the  weariness  that  follows  overwork, 
among  the  women  the  disease  of  unquiet 
longing  for  change,  are  not  concomitants 
of  happiness.  Whenever  1  asked  why  the 
lowest  kind  of  "  variety  "  entertainment  at 
the  theatre  drew  greater  crowds  of  all 
classes,  throughout  the  States,  than  a 
strong  play  of  human  passion,  I  received 
the  same  reply :  »•  Our  men  at  the  end  of 
their  day*s  work  are  too  weary  to  think. 


They  only  want  to  be  amused.  Anything 
will  do  that  makes  them  laugh.''  Such  a 
condition  of  mental  prostration  is  almost 
pathetic,  but  it  does  not  give  one  an  idea 
of  happiness.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
great  wealth  of  America  is  confessedly  due 
to  speculation ;  and  this  must  bring  anx- 
iety, nervous  excitability,  exhaustion.  The 
overwrought  brain  finds  little  repose  in  a 
home  built  on  such  bases;  the  steamer 
that  bears  him  to  Europe  affords  the  mas- 
ter of  such  a  home  probably  the  only 
breathing-space,  the  only  respite  from  the 
pursuit  of  telegrams,  that  he  has  known 
for  a  year  or  more. 

The  restlessness  of  American  women, 
which  takes  different  —  and  often  very 
laudable  —  forms,  is  another  expression  of 
the  same  truth,  as  it  seems  to  me.  The 
woman  of  fashion,  eager  for  excitement,  is 
probably,  in  the  main,  much  the  same  in 
London  or  New  York ;  but  the  very  charm 
of  her  manner,  so  blithe  and  bird-like, 
twittering  from  subject  to  subject,  never 
dull,  never  too  long  poised  upon  the  same 
twig,  makes  of  the  typical  New  York  lady 
a  very  different  being  from  her  English 
equivalent.  She  needs  no  rest.  Country 
life  means  for  her  Newport,  Lennox,  to 
travel,  to  yacht,  or  to  fill  a  villa  residence 
with  city  acquaintances  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  repose  of  a  home  far  away  from  the 
metropolis,  with  its  small  village  interests 
and  obligations,  or  the  breezy  monotony 
of  a  Highland  moor,  are  alike  unknown  to 
her.  The  rocking-chair,  in  which  she  will 
sway  herself  for  hours  together,  illustrates 
her  condition  of  **  unrest,  which  men  mis- 
call delight."  She  requires  movement, 
physical  or  intellectual "  all  the  time."  She 
is  never  seen  with  a  needle  in  her  hand; 
and  this  is  not  only  true  of  New  York ; 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America,  it  may  have  been  chance,  but  I 
never  once  saw  a  lady  working.  The  em- 
ployment, unless  necessitated  (when  I  feel 
sure  she  would  stitch  as  conscientiously 
as  Hood's  shirt-maker),  is  too  reposeful, 
too  unstimulating  to  the  American  female 
mind.  She  will  attend  Browning  lectures, 
and  Wagner  expositions,  and  lectures  on 
the  Aztecs,  and  spiritual  stances,  and  lay 
sermons  upon  every  subject  under  the 
sun ;  she  will  take  up  some  study,  she  will 
attend  classes,  and  work  far  more  assidu- 
ously than  the  average  Englishwoman  (not 
the  Girton  and  Newnham  one),  who  con- 
siders when  she  has  left  the  schoolroom 
that  her  education  is  complete.  But  hav- 
ing few  servants,  and  rarely  a  large  family, 
her  household  duties  are  light;  and  her 
eager  mind,  abhorring  a  vacuum,  seeks  fc 


«So 
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foDii  in  llie  world  of  pleasure  ;  or  of  knowl-  I  which  h; 
edge,  10  be  gained  less  from  books  than  Eastern 
from  personal  oral  exposition,  This  fever- 
ishness  is,  no  doubl,  partly  due  to  early 
educaiion.  The  child  is  never  a  child  in 
America,  as  we  understand  ihe  word.  The 
infant's  petulant  irresponsibility  is  suhjecl 
to  little  or  no  restraint,  as  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  hotels  where  there  were  several 
children  can  testify.  Later  on,  a  constant 
round  of  excitement  stimolates  tlieir  poor 
little  brains  at  the  season  when  in  the  in- 
tervals between  their  lessons  they  most 
need  rest.  The  number  of  precocious 
child-aclors  testifies  lo  tliis  abnormal  de- 
velopment  of  brain,  but  as  a  great  actress 
'  '  ■  ■■      e  expects  lliese  wonderful 


hich  retain  so  6rni  a  hold,  even  in  Wash- 
that  the  broom  which  sweeps  dili- 


children  to  turn  out  geniuses  —  they 
dom  do."  Americans  themselves  have 
told  me  that  they  send  their  young  daugh- 
ters lo  school,  or  to  Europe,  lo  avoid  one 
of  two  alternatives.  Either  they  must  be 
allowed  lo  pay  and  receive  daily  visits,  to 
have  constant  parlies,  with  gossip  and 
even  flirtations,  while  still  in  short  frocks. 


3  shared  by 
all  their  companions.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  the  "  bud,"  as  she  is  termed, 
opens  upon  society  she  is  already  an  ac- 
complished little  woman  of  the  world, 
quvte  able  to  lake  care  of  herself,  needing 
no  chaperon,  able  to  hold  her  own  in  verbal 
fence  with  young  men  and  old,  gener- 
ally very  "bright,"  often  very  fascinating, 
but  having  long  since  lost  all  the  aroma 
of  early  youth.  A  man  described  such 
A  3-oung  lady  to  rae  thus  ;  "  Why,  sir,  she 
is  that  sharp  she  begins  conversation  with 
a  brilliant  repartee."  The  mother  is  quite 
put  into  the  background,  not  from  want  of 
aflection,  but  because  she  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  giddy  round  of  pleasure.    You 

read  in  the  newspapers  :  "  Miss  had 

a  reception  on  Monday,  when  she   was 
aniiled  by  her  tnotker''' 

New  York  is  naturally  a  more  cosmo- 
politan city  than  any  other  in  the  United 
Slates.  Though  in  others  a  very  large 
propordon  may  be  foreigners,  they  have 
fallen,  more  or  less,  into  American  ways 
of  living.  New  York  has  grown  more  and 
more  European.  They  are  called  "An- 
glomaniacs  "  who  imitate  our  manners  and 
customs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  our  mode 
of  speech.  Such  remarks  as  I  shall  make, 
therefore,  on  peculiarities  which  struck 
me  in  social  intercourse  with  the  inhabi- 
tsnts  of  many  of  the  larger  cities,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  towns  in  America  do  not 
apply  10  New  York  or  Washington;  refer 
raiher  to  a  primitive  condition  of  things 


thei 


.ble  I 


1  I   will  speak 


of   etiquette.     Bn 
by  and  by, 

As  regards  language,  there  are  some 
words  and  forms  of  speech  which  belong  to 
particular  States,  some  which  are  univer- 
sal. It  is  a  common  belief  that  all  Amer- 
icans use  the  word  "guess"  tor  "think" 
or  "believe;"  but  I  found  that,  while  it 
was  in  general  use  in  the  midland  States, 
"  reckon  "  took  its  place  in  the  South,  and 
"calculate  "  was  the  pure  Yankee  equiva- 
lent. The  use  of  "gotten"  for  the  past 
participle  "  got  "  belongs  to  New  England, 


with  s 


ejust 


the  more  correct  form,  transmitted  direct 
to  the  inhabitants  from  their  Puritan  fa- 
thers. As  you  go  west  you  never  hear  it. 
The  use  of  '■rie1it"a3a  pleonasm  seems 
general  throughout  the  Slates,  even  in 
educated  classes.  One  gentleman  at  Pitts- 
burg directed  me  to  go  "  right  down-staira 
and  then  right  along  the  passage,"  and 
then  I  should  find  the  smoking-room 
"right  before  me."  No  American  ever 
talks  of  pulling  a  house  down,  he  tears  it 
down.  The  use  of  "  conclude  "  in  several 
Stales  is  quite  different  from  ours.  A 
man  "concludes,"  instead  of  "resolves" 
to  go  lo  New  York,  for  instance.  Uut  this 
question  of  language  Is  too  large  a  one  to 
enter  upon  in  an  article  not  devoted  to  the 
subject.  I  have  only  touched  on  it  here 
to  mark  the  differences  iliat  exist  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. As  a  rule  the  Dostonian  of  the  upper 
class  speaks  so  like  a  well-educated  En- 
glishman—not  the  utterer  of  debased  coin 
which  passes  current  as  fashionable  slang 
—  that,  except  for  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word  occasionally,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detect  his  nationality. 

A  vast  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  writ- 
ten about  Boslonian  "  cultshure,"  Its  eager 
rush  after  "some  new  thing,"  the  blue- 
stoekingism  of  its  women,  the  niladmirari 
attitude  of  ils  men.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  the  truth  of  all  but  a  small  section 
of  that  delightful  societj-.  There  Is  an 
intellectual  activity  which  occasionally 
may  take  a  foolish  current,  driven  into 
fresh  channels  by  curiosity  in  esoteric 
Buddhism  or  faith  cure,  an  infant  prodigy 
or  a  propagandist  of  Nihilism.  But  the 
men  and  women  of  Boston  are  too  healthy 
in  mindandbody.and  are  100  well  equipped 
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with  American  humor,  to  entertain  such  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  difference  in  the 

terrible  angels  for  long  unawares.     I  was  tone  of  its  society.     In  the  great  political 

taken    to  the  very  stronghold  of  female  centre  of  the  United  States  a  number  of 

"  cultshure,'*  the  Wellesley  College,  which  wealthy  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the 

far  exceeds  our  Girtpn    or  Newnham  in  country  are  settling  yearly,  and  importing 

size,  scope,  and  capacity.     My  visit  to  this  educational  and    intellectual   needs    that 

noble  institution,  erected  and  endowed  by  must  be  met;  but  at  present  it  is  one  of 

a  father  in  memory  of  his  lost  son,  will  the  few  large  cities  in  which  there  are  no 

always  be  a  pleasant  recollection.     The  private  collections  of  pictures;  and  a  good 

girls  seemed  so  happy;  in  spite  of  their  concert,  or  a  good  company  of  players,  is 

assiduous  cultivation  of  fields  where  the  only  an  occasional  boon.    On  the  other 

learned  dig  for  "  roots,"  their  joyousness  hand  the  receptions  at  the  White  House, 

was  their  chief  characteristic.     It  was  in-  where  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  enter  and 

fectious.    Nor  were  the  lady  patronesses  shake  the  president's    hand,  and    those 

of  the  college,  who  escorted  us  there  in  a  remarkable  afternoon  teas  given  by  the 

body,  in  the  least  appalling.    One  of  them,  wives  of  certain  ministers  of  state,  who, 

who  was  elderly,  said  to  me,  with  a  merry  by  established  usage,  must  be  in  evening 

twinkle  of  hereye:  **  I  am  going  to  open  a  dress,  while  their  visitors  are  in  walking 

ball  next  week.     My  son  has  sent  for  me,  attire  —  such    gatherings    as    these    can 

and  when  a  son  sends  to  his  old  mother  hardly  be  regarded  as  social  relaxations. 

for  such  a  purpose,  why,  she  is  bound,  as  There  are  beautiful  balls  and  great  diplo- 

they  say  with  us,  to  tumble."  matic  dinners;  and  among  the  residents 

Dear  ladies  of  Boston,  do  not  take  um-  at  Washington  are  some  very  delightful 

brage  at  this  quotation  and  cry  out,  *' We  people;  but  from  its  official  position  its 

never  talk  like  that ! "     It  is  because  I  am  society  is  more  stiff  —  has  less  plasticity 

so  anxious  to  remove  the  slander  of  prig-  — than  that  of  New  York  or  Boston, 

gisbness  from  your  reputation  that  I  dare  While  on  the  subject  I  cannot  resist 

to  record  a  speech  which  delighted  me.  quoting  an  advertisement  I  copied  from  a 

Better,  and  more  to  the  purpose  I  have  New  York  paper,  as  showing,  in  a  charac- 

in  view,  would  it  be  if  I  could  record  the  teristic  manner,  how  conversation  may  be 

brilliant  talk,  the  sparkling  wit  that  scin-  regarded  as  a  fine  art. 

tillated    like    fire-flies    round    the    small 

dinner-tables   at  which    it   has   been    my  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  half-a- 

privilege  to  sit.     But  the  give  and  take —  dozen  gentlewomen  earn  a  handsome  living 

the  thrust  and  parry  ^  how  can  they  be  in  New  York  city  by  holding  conversation 

reproduced  ?   The  whole  has  melted  away,  classes,  and  giving  private  lessons  in  that  most 

like  the   neiges  d'antan;  oxi\y  ihe  earth  difficult  of  arts.    The  members  as  a  rule  repre- 

has  been  refreshed   and  stimulated,   and  sent  the  very  best  social  element,  bemg  men 

one  carries  away  from  that  society  the   ^^  ^T!?  °^  P^  l!^  ^Jt^   ^t   breeding. 
v«it.co   ai^-jr  X  v»i».   tii«k   avv^.^y    iiic    Naturally  thc  majority  o£  thosc  who  applv  for 

aroma  of  flowers,   perpetually  springing  instruction  are  miniature  youths  and  maidens, 

up.     No  seed  falls  there  but  it  germinates,  boys  and  girls  just  graduating  from  the  school- 

Art,   literature,  all   subjects   that  are  of  room,  who  take  a  preparatory  course  before 

common  interest,  find  the  rich  soil  ready  their  formal    entree  into  the    drawing-room. 

to  receive  them.     Never  out  of  London  Then  again  elderly  persons  come  and  insist 

have  I  heard  such  conversation  in  our  own  on  private  coaching,  and  these  the  professors 

tongue,  without  any  sense  of  labor  or  self-  say  are  hardest  to  teach.     Often  shv  and  filled 

consciousness,  as   I    have  Hstened   to  in  with  consternation  at  the  sound  of  their  own 

Boston.     In  this  respect  no  other  city  in  voices,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  instil  courage 

4L^  TT   •*«j  c*»«.««  ««r ^^^^rsu  ••      vr  or  grace  into  their  manner  of  talking.     They 

^e  United  States  can  approach  it      New  are  not  only  taught  the  art  of  selectinf  suitable 

York  has  Its  conspicuous  orators,  its  wise  topics,  with  happy  comments  on  the  same, 

lawyers,  its  charming  wits;  but  they  do  but  are  advised  against  long-winded  anecdotes, 

not  form  part  of  its  *♦  society."     Washing-  dreary  stories,  tiresome  personal  and  family 

ton  is  political,  progressive,  fashionable;  affairs,  m^t^/ allusions,  sarcasm,  and  scandal, 

it    cares   nothing  for  pictures;   it  rarely  Then  the  careful  professor  gives  laughing  les- 

discusses  books;  it  is  a  good   deal  self-  sons,  that  include  a  correct  modulation  of  the 

occupied,   self-centred,  and    the    talk    is  voice  and  a  stern  repression  of  the  giggle. 

consequently  either  too  heavy  or  too  logi-  She  stimulates  the  despondent  by  showing 

/»«ii«  i;«u»  *i.  Ko  «/»....  Xr^^^^^^dr^^      c«.^*^o  how  much  attention  has  to  do  with  catching 

caliy  light  to  be  very  interesting.     States,  ^p  the  thread  of  a  conversation  and  carryinl 

men   and  diplomatists  stand  on  the  edge  /^n  to  entertaining  lengths.     One  of  he? 

of  very  thm  ice;  the  interchange  of  cour-  maxims  teaches  that  a  courteous,  intelligent 

tesies  is  abundant,  but  they  seldom  adven-  listener  has  already  learned  a  potent  secret  in 

ture   far  away  from   land.    A  few  years  developing  the  agreeable  talker.     She  knows 
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how  to  practise  politeness  and  palieiice,  thit 
are  indispensable  virtues  for  the  conTersaiione. 

Americaa  bospitality  is  proverbial,  and 
iuslly  so.  It  is  conceived  Id  the  true  old 
English  spirit,  which  has  died  away, 
sbame-laced,  amid  our  own  conventional- 
ities. We  are,  for  the  most  pari,  afraid 
DOW  to  aslc  the  friend  we  meet  in  the  street 
to  share  our  simple  dinner.  If  we  cacinot 
kill  the  failed  calf  we  dare  not  offer  him 
cold  mutton.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
many  a  pleasant  evening,  such  as  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  enjoyed  "across  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine,"  is  missed.  Here 
it  is  not  so.  I  shall  always  recall  with 
pleasure  a  visit  I  paid  to  an  almost 
straugerone  Sundayafternoon,  whose  talk 
beguiled  me  into  remaining;  much  longer 
than  I  had  intended.  As  1  rose  lo  go  he 
said :  ■'  We  have  an  early  dinner  on  Sun- 
day; but  ne  are  going  to  supper  pres- 
ently. Will  you  not  stay?"  Ididslay; 
and  the  supper  consisted  of  Boston  beans, 
bread,  cake,  and  preserves.  A  plate  of 
cold  beef  was  brought  in  for  me  ;  and  that 
was  all.  No  excuses  were  made  for  the 
meagreness  of  the  fare;  and  to  me  at 
least  no  apology  was  needed.  It  was 
rightly  assumed  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  family  I  should  be  satis- 
lied  with.  This  in  my  eyes  is  the  most 
perfect  inst.ince  of  true  hospitality  and 
good  breeding  I  ever  met. 

Dinners  as  a  rule  in  private  houses  are 
less  good  and  less  well  served  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them  ;  but  when  one  learns 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  and  retaining 
servants,  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  are 
as  good  as  they  are.  Nearly  all  houses  — 
even  the  weailhy  ones  —  are  under.served, 
according  to  English  ideas.  The  servants 
are  paid  enormous  wages ;  and  each  man 
and  woman  does  the  work  of  two,  !£  not 
of  three.  The  consequence  is  thai  even 
in  New  York, and  at  great  dinners,  I  have 
had  to  saw  my  beef  and  mutton  with  plated 
knives,  because  steel  ones  require  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  clean.  Some  of  the 
dishes  are  excellent,  but  the  prevalent 
taste  for  nncooking  a  canvas-back  duck 
generally  rendered  thai  admirable  bird  a 
forbidden  fruit  to  me.  Larlyin  my  wan- 
derings I  ventured  to  observe  to  a  charm- 
ing lady  beside  whom  I  was  silting  thai  I 
did  not  like  raw  birds.  She  looked  at  rae 
reprehensively.  "You  are  wrong — quite 
wrong,"  she  said.  "  I  always  tell  my  cook, 
'  The  blood  must  follow  the  knife,' ''  After 
that  I  never  ventured  to  murmur  my  ob- 
jection again. 

To  rclurn  to  the  servants.    They  gen- 


rally  r 


ainbut; 


months  in  one  sil- 
le  else,  they  are 

jits  the  hea^  of  the  family  to  break  up 
s  establishment  when  he  travels  abroad, 
■  goes  to  a  fashionable  resort  in  his  own 
>untry  to  inhabit  a  monster  hotel.     And 
equally  well  suils  the  " establishment" 
10  go  to  the  monster   hotel   and   get   ad- 
vanced   wages  for  the  crowded  season, 
ibout  that  old  servants,  ex- 
cept negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  are 
unknown.     In  the  west   the   difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  but  slatternly   Irish  girls 
"   creases  every  year. 
Considering  the  enormous  immigration, 
is  is  a  problem  no  man  can  understand. 
In  Colorado  a  lady  said  to  me :  "  One  does 
"  think  of  asking  for  a  servant's  char- 
T  here  ;  she  asks  for  yours.     The  tirsl 
r  I  came  1  could  get  no  one  .  .  ,  Ihey 
w  nothing  about  me.    This  year  they 
have  been  kinder,"     She  then  went  on  to 
I  me  that  a  parlor-maid    living  on  a 
iche  had  come  to  her  mistress  (who  told 
my  informant  the  story)  when  some  visitors 
vere    expected,   and   stipulated   that  she 
should    be   presented   to    them  —  or    she 
vould  depart.      It  was  Hobson's  choice, 
and  the  presentation  was  duly  made.     In 
another  family  the  advent  of  the  cook  was 
thus  announced    in    one   of   the    papers: 
■'.Vtiss    Salty    Dexter    has   arrived    from 

Denver  on  a  visit  lo  Mr, in  this  city." 

A  friend  of  mine  says  Ihat  when  a  par- 
lor-maid came  to  be  interviewed  she  in- 
quired. "  Do  you  do  your  own  stretching?" 
Upon  inquiry  she  learnt  that  this  meant, 
'■Do  you  serve  yourselves  at  labie?" 
Manners  in  servants  of  both  sexes  are 
peculiar,  as  indeed  they  are  in  all  the 
lower  orders  (if  one  may  be  allowed  such 
an  expression  about  Americans).  This  is 
the  only  class  thai  never  addresses  you  as 
"sir."  The  hotel  waiter  vouchsafes  no 
reply  if  you  ask  him  lo  bring  you  food. 
He  fetches  it  in  silence,  and  then  leans 
over  your  chair  listening  lo  your  conver- 
sation. One  man  made  a  plunge  at  my 
head  as  I  entered  the  coffee-room  of  the 
hotel  al  Pillsburg.  For  a  moment  1 
thought  it  was  an  assault,  till  he  bore 
away  my  hat  in  triumph  lo  hang  it  on  a 
peg.  He  meant  no  incivility;  on  the 
contrary,  he  believed  he  was  showing  his 
alacrity  to  serve  me.  But  he  had  nol  been 
taught  better,  nor  are  his  childien  taught ; 
therefore  for  the  present  I  see  no  prospect 
of  amendment  in  this  respect. 

The  social  amusements  in  the  smaller 
western  cities  are  very  curious.  That  of 
giving  parlies  in  churches  is  one  of  the 
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most  so.  The  following  is  the  newspaper 
report  of  such  an  eniertainment  given 
while  I  was  at  Colorado  Springs  :  — 

The  "Japs"  Entertainment. 

The  First  M.  E.  Church  was  crowded  last 
night  with  a  throng  curious  to  see  what  pleas- 
ant surprise  was  in  store  for  them.  The  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  George  E.  Camp- 
bell's Sanday-school  class  (No.  6),  composed 
of  young  ladies,  and  was  the  most  novel  and 
entertaining  social  given  this  winter.  The 
young  ladies  appeared  dressed  in  Japanese 
costumes,  and  the  Japanese  programme  they 
presented  was  loudly  applauded.  After  the 
literary  and  musical  part  of  the  evening  the 
•*  Japs  "  invited  the  company  to  partake  of 
the  Japanese  tea  which  they  had  prepared. 
The  following  is  the  programme :  — 

Music  . 
Chorus . 


Recitation 

Music  . 
Recitation 

Vocal  Solo 


"Shizu." 

••Shing,  Fring,  Ming." 
Japanese  Ladies. 

!**  Me  be  Like  a  Melican  Man."  ) 
Japanese  Love  Story.         ) 
OiNA  San. 

.       "WangTaNing." 

Selected. 

Tansaganema  San. 

"Waiting." 
YoNE  Santo. 
Recitation  **  Christmas  Night  at  the  Quarters." 

Thesin  San. 

Music "Shiroyama." 

The  Japs  entertain. 

And  here  are  three  advertisements 
showing  of  what  constant  occurrence 
these  entertainments  are.  In  the  first  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  charade  is  to  be 
played.  Another  somewhat  similar  per- 
formance took  place  in  another  church  a 
few  days  before,  when  the  actors  were 
dressed  up  as  Syrians,  and  a  Syrian  mar- 
riage service  was  enacted,  the  officiating 
pnest  being  a  clergyman  in  Eastern  cos- 
tume I 

Light  Bearers. 

The  following  programme  will  be  given  bv 
the  light  Bearers  Society  at  the  First  M.  £. 
Church  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  All 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  :  — 

CAorus         ....     "The  Brook." 

Society. 

Recitation     .        .        .      "Grandma's  Cap." 

Evelyn  Imboden. 

Solo "Tit  for  Tat." 

Susie  Hatfield. 
Pantomime  .        .         "  Household  Fairies. " 
Music  ....  "Kazoo  Club." 

Song 
May  Hatfield,  Evelyn  Imboden,  Edna 

Jones. 
Recitation    .        .     "  'Listed  into  the  Fight." 

Isabel  Patterson. 

Solo      .        .        .       "Snow- White  Hands." 

Alta  Daniels. 


Recitation     .  "Drummer  Boy's  Burial." 

May  Pollock. 
Solo 

May  Hatfield. 
Rag  Baby  Round 

Rag  Babies. 
Charade,  —  "  Trouble  in  Mormon  Family." 

Characters : 
Mirinda  Slyker  (a  visitor  in  Salt  Lake 

City); 
Amaziah  Heep  (a  Mormon) ; 
Eliza,  Deborah,  Sophia,  Rebecca  (Ama- 
ziah's  wives). 

There  will  be  a  Soap>-Bubble  Social  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Methodist  Church  this 
evening,  also  light  refreshments,  and  only  a 
dime  charged.  A  very  pleasing  time  is  antici- 
pated. 

In  all  the  shop  windows  at  Colorado 
Springs  I  read  the  following:  — 

Oysters  1  oysters  I  oysters  I  in  every  style,  at 
the  First  Baptist  Chapel,  on  Monday  night. 

Another  strange  diversion,  according  to 
our  English  ideas,  is  that  of  surprise  par- 
ties. A  number  of  young  people  fix  on 
a  day  when  they  know  one  of  their  friends 
will  not  be  absent,  and  agree  to  **  surprise  *' 
him.  They  arrive,  laden  with  provisions, 
and  storm  his  fortress.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  but  capitulate  and  make  the  invaders 
welcome.  This  is  all  very  well  in  the 
town ;  but  the  owner  of  a  ranche  who  is 
subjected  to  this  unexpected  inroad  is 
sometimes  sorely  put  to  it  if  the  "sur- 
prise" be  detained  on  his  premises  by 
weather,  and  the  victualling  department 
gives  out.  This  was  the  case  once  or 
twice  last  winter.  A  jovial  party  arrived 
at  a  ranche  in  a  wagon,  with  provisions  for 
the  evening's  supper,  and  were  detained 
there  three  days  by  deep  snow.  The 
guests  slept  on  the  floor,  and  declared  they 
had  never  passed  so  merry  a  time ;  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  host  on  the  occasion 
are  not  recorded. 

Receptions  which  begin  at  three  o^clock, 
and  go  on  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  are  a 
common  form  of  entertainment  in  the 
great  Western  cities.  I  was  at  one  where 
the  hostess  received  her  friends  in  a  ball 
dress  and  all  her  diamonds.  Guests  came 
and  went,  in  walking  attire,  some  with 
"gums  *'  on  their  feet,  and  ulsters ;  some 
arriving  at  nine  o*clock  (the  hour  when  I 
paid  my  visit)  in  a  sort  of  modified  even- 
ing dress.  At  the  very  top  of  the  house 
was  a  dancing-room,  where  the  frivolous 
repaired,  while  the  more  sober-minded  re- 
mained on  the  ground  floor  with  the  tea. 

At  the  next  party  I  attended  the  dancing 
took  place  in  the  cellar  —  or  at  all  events 
what   would   correspond   to    the    kitchen 
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wiih  us.  But  this  was  a  regular  ball,  aad 
there  was  no  incotigrully  on  ibis  occasion 
between  ihe  attire  of  the  hostess  and  lier 
guests.  And  here  I  may  remark  one  thing 
which  struck  me  forcibly  wherever  I  went 
into  society  throughout  the  States  —  the 
air  of  franit  and  hearty  enjoyment  which 
is  universal oa  such  ciccasions.  Thecom- 
plaint  old  Froissart  maiie  of  us  is  as  true 
DOW  as  it  was  then.  He  would  not  have 
made  it  in  America.  There,  when  people 
meet  together,  you  can  have  no  doubt 
about  it.  ihey  came  to  amuse  themselves. 
That  miasma  of  self-consciousness  which 
infects  baif  the  young  people  at  the  begin- 
ning of  most  parties  in  England,  and  ibat 
atmosphere  of  endurance  in  those  no 
longer  in  their  first  youth,  which  seems  to 
say,  "You  need  not  be  afraid;  I  will  go 
through  withil  to  the  biller  end," is  never 
seen  there.  There  are  fewer  elderly  per- 
sons in  proportion  to  the  young  than  you 
tied  in  au  English  assembly,  but  wherever 
you  meet  them,  instead  of  looking  tnntiyis, 
Ihey  seem  to  be  extracting  as  much  en- 
joyment as  possible  from  their  present 
surroundings. 

The  construction  of  most  houses  in  the 
great  cities  — New  York  lilce  the  rest  — 
shows  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  American  idea  of  comfort  and  ours. 
The  love  of  privacy,  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  English  character,  is  unknown ; 
the  privilege  of  exclusion,  so  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  walls  and  fences  of  our 
gardens,  the  closed  doors  of  our  wilhdraw- 
ing-rooms  on  the  tirst  floor,  is  rarely  en- 
forced here,  The  house  being  heated 
throughout  with  hot  air,  alt  parts  of  it  are 
equally  warm.  The  '■  parlor "  on  ihe 
ground  lloor  is  only  separated  from  the 
passage  bya  curtain.  Another  curtain  — 
probably  not  even  drawn  — divides  it  from 
the  central  hall,  up  which  the  staircase 
winds.  And  opposite  this  a  curtained 
archway  leads  into  the  dining-room.  When 
people  have  confidences  to  communicate 
in  an  American  house  they  must  be  re- 
duced to  whispering  or  must  retire  lo  their 
bedrooms.  This  is  the  almost  universal 
plan  of  the  moderate-sized  dwellings  in 
New  York- a  plan  necessitated  by  the 
narrow  frontage  afforded  to  each.  The 
door  is  approached  by  a  precipitate  Bight 
of  steps  —  a  "stoop,  'as  it  is  called  —  and 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  rarely  having 
its  number  boldly  painted  on  its  face;  it 
is  generally  ingeniously  hidden,  and  very 
often  is  only  visible  lo  the  naked  eye 
woven  into  the  door  mat.  When  you  add 
to  this  (hat  the  names  or  numbers  of  the 
streets  are  never  affixed  to  the  walls,  only 


occasion:Jly  upon  the  lamps  —  and  even 
ihenareotieiihalfrubbedoff- the  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  paying  a  visit 
in  a  strange  city  can  be  understood, 

The  decoration  and  furniture  of  the 
"parlors,"  and  the  way  they  are  lived  in, 
are  further  illustrations  of  the  difference 
between  tbe  two  nations  in  these  respect!. 
Where  there  is  wealth  there  is  often 
sumptuousness  —  splendid  tapestries,  em- 
broideries, and  stuffs;  priceless  carpets. 


of  many  house 
French  picture 


was  taken  e 

mained  closed,  and  ii 
rooms  the  gas   had  t 


;  while  the  walls 

are  adorned  with  modern 

which,  owing  lo  the  sys- 

iioD  oE  light,  it  Is  quite  im- 

e.     In  many  houses  where  I 

:pressly   lo  inspect   ihe  pic- 

the  upper  shutters  re- 

-■  *-    -    :e  of  the  Inlerior 

any  pictures  at 
all.  These  facts  and  the  exasperating 
similarity  between  all  the  private  collec- 
tions throughout  the  Slates  lead  me  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  much  real,  honest, 
individual  love  of  the  works  collected,  i 
knew  before  I  entered  each  house  exaclly 
what  I  should  find  :  a  certain  number  of 
Corots  —  so  called  at  least,  for  i  trust  Ihat 
Ihe  roaster  would  have  disowned  half 
those  spongy  secretions  of  soapsuds  — 
Daubignvs,  Troyoos,  a  Diaz  or  two,  and 
occasionally  a  Millet-,  all  admirable  paint- 
ers, whom  any  lover  of  the  art  is  glad  lo 
greet,  if  the  examples  of  their  talent  be 
worthy  of  ihem.  Still  one  has  an  impa- 
tient wish  to  enlarge  the  circle  occasion- 
ally, and  not  to  feel  that  the  mind  and 
taste  of  tbe  collector  were  as  nothing  in 
the  stereotyped  list  of  pictures  it  was  be- 
cotning  he  should  purchase. 

But  itwas  not  to  this  curious  uniformity 
in  selection,  where  a  dozen  Englishmen 
would  have  asserted  wilfully  their  individ- 
ual tasies,  that  my  observation  was  chiefly 
directed.  Every  one  is  not  rich  enough 
lo  buy  pictures  or  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
furniture.  But  comfort,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  independent  of  wealth;  and  in  this 
respect  the  "parlors  "  of  most  American 
houses  struck  me  as  very  deficient.  I 
should  even  say  they  do  not  aim  at  being 
comfortable.  Apparently  the  idea,  built 
Upon  tbe  old  French  zaton  of  slate,  is  that 
a  room  for  reception  is  not  one  for  occu- 
pation of  any  kind  but  thai  of  conversation. 
One  volume  bound  in  morocco  with  gilt 
edges  is  the  utmost  concession  lo  litera- 
ture that  the  table  admits.  A  photograph 
or  two  —  if  the  owner  aims  at  being  arlislic 
ihese  are  draped  in  rags  ;  if  not,  they  are 
1  probably   framed   in    brass  or   silver  —  a 
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vase  (proQOUDced,  almost  universally,  as 
though  it  rhymed  wilh;^/ir^)full  of  flowers, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  china  or  pottery  are 
the  only  objects  the  eye  lights  on  besides 
the  necessary  chairs,  sofas,  and  settees. 
All  the  pleasant  litter  of  employment  — 
the  books,  the  work  (for  I  suppose  some 
ladies  do  secretly  work),  the  writing-table, 
so  full  of  pretty  associations  in  our 
Englishwomen's  drawing-rooms,  these  are 
relegated  to  some  upper  chamber  where  the 
visitor  is  not  allowed  to  penetrate.  It  is  a 
truism  with  us  that  a  room  expresses,  to  a 

freat  extent,  the  character  of  the  owner, 
[ere,  with  few  exceptions,  the  rooms  have 
no  character  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  a  lady  cares  chiefly  for  —  what  she 
does,  how  she  lives  —  from  an  inspection 
of  her  "parlor.'*  A  correct  sameness 
reigns  alike  in  the  abode  of  the  brilliant 
woman  of  fashion,  the  student  of  Brown- 
ing and  Carlyle,  the  devotee  of  Wagner, 
or  the  uninspired  lover  of  domesticity. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  general  absence  of 
walls  or  fences,  not  only  to  separate  one 
villa  from  another,  but  to  protect  all  from 
public  intrusion.  It  is  rare  that  there  is 
any  division  between  private  property  and 
the  road  along  which  the  tram-car  passes. 
This  is  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
gardens,  except  on  large  properties,  are 
rarely  seen.  The  English  cottage,  with 
its  strip  of  ground,  cram  full  of  color,  its 
paling  and  wicket  gate,  is  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  In  California  the  way- 
sides are  bordered  with  geranium,  cactus, 
or  pampas  grass,  woven  into  an  impene- 
trable hedge,  behind  which  you  see  that 
in  everv  available  inch  of  c:round  arums 
are  thrusting  up  their  white  cornucopias; 
escbschoitzias  fling  down  their  gold  before 
the  door,  while  roses  enlace  their  white 
and  crimson  arms  above  it.  True,  nature 
asks  little  here  from  the  hand  of  man, 
while  in  the  East  she  requires  to  be  fed 
and  carefully  tended.  When  I  remarked 
how  little  floriculture  seemed  to  interest 
the  dwellers  in  New  England  I  was  always 
met  by  the  same  reply  :  *'  Labor  is  so 
dear."  "But,"  I  objected,  "with  us  the 
city  clerk,  returning  to  his  suburban  home 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day,  the  railway  por- 
ter, nay,  even  the  laborer,  who  has  been 
delving  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  will  turn 
to  with  his  spade  at  the  bit  of  garden  he 
has  made  round  his  cottage  ;  and  somehow 
the  flowers  seem  to  bloom  there  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  rich  man's  de- 
mesne hard  by."  The  fact  is,  the  true 
love  of  flowers,  the  patient,  careful  love 
—  not  the  cupidity  for  cut  roses  at  two 
dollars  apiece  —  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 


herent in  the  national  character.  In  Miss 
Wilkins's  charming  tales  of  the  New  En- 
gland middle  class  you  see,  by  the  way 
the  flowers  are  occasionally  mentioned, 
that  they  are  an  accident,  not  a  daily  in- 
terest in  village  life.  In  the  cities  men  are 
prodigal  of  bouquets  to  the  ladies  they 
desire  to  honor,  and  a  favorite  belle  is 
"bunched  "to  an  embarrassing  degree  if 
she  desires  to  appear  impartial  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  great  ball.  But  this  is  far 
away  from  the  healthy  pleasure  that,  in 
England,  country  folk  of  all  ranks  take  in 
the  rearing  of  flowers. 

The  theatre,  as  a  rule,  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  throughout  the  States.  I  saw 
but  few  indigenous,  plays  that  would  bear 
transplantation  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  character-parts,  which  were  well 
filled,  the  cast  was  generally  inferior  to 
what  it  would  be  at  a  seconci-rate  theatre 
in  England.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  Americans  are  good  critics,  and 
occasionally  severe  ones.  They  possess 
in  Mr.  Daly's  one  of  the  best  comedy 
companies  in  the  world,  and  their  stage 
has  a  long  tradition  of  excellent  actors, 
some  of  whom  are  still  playing.  But, 
critics  apart,  the  nation's  taste  in  theat- 
rical matters  has  become  vitiated.  Comic 
operas,  in  which  the  songs  are  without 
rhyme  and  the  plot  without  reason,  "vari- 
ety" shows  of  a  depth  of  inanity  unpar- 
alleled in  Europe,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the 
pieces  which  draw  crowded  houses  night 
after  night  in  all  the  great  cities.  Hap- 
pily Booth,  Jefferson,  Irving,  or  the  Ken- 
dais  come  now  and  again  to  give  them  a 
taste  of  better  things.  But  this  is  not 
their  daily  food,  nor  would  the  majority 
of  the  audience  desire  that  it  should  be. 
They  go  to  see  these  "  bright  particular 
stars,"  and  to  discuss  them  afterwards. 
The  mental  strain  of  following  Shake- 
speare, Sheridan,  or  even  Sardou  would 
be  too  great  for  a  continuance.  They  want 
something  which  requires  no  thought  and 
provokes  no  discussion.  If  it  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vigorous  horse-play,  a  few 
comic  songs  and  breakdowns,  and  a 
"funny  man,"  they  are  satisfied,  and  the 
thread  on  which  all  these  are  strung  is  of 
small  importance.  These  things  being 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  neither  good  plays 
nor  good  actors  are  very  frequently  to  be 
found  at  this  moment  in  America. 

And  yet  Americans  have  cognate  gifts 
to  those  the  stage  demands  ;  but  these  are 
polished  and  perfected  by  training,  and 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Never 
have  I  listened  to  oratory  more  persuasive, 
or  delivered  with  more  art,  a  finer  humor. 
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1  of  Ihe 
;  proper  lo  ihe  occasion.  The 
ready  wi I,  llie  imperturbable  good  humor 
—  yea,  though  his  antagooi^t  should  hit 
below  ihe  bell  — these  are  extraneous  lo 
the  hislrionic  power;  ihese  are  graces  for 
which  American  orators  in  iheir  post- 
prandial speeches  are  surely  pre-eminent 
among  the  Dalions  of  the  earth.  This 
long-suSering  under  sharp  personal  at- 
tack 1  confess  look  me  by  surprise.  We 
are  accustomed,  and  1  think  justly,  lo  con- 
sider ihe  nation  as  over-sensilive  to  crit- 
icism from  foreigners,  especially  from  the 
Enghsh  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvi- 
ous, liut  ii  is  not  (rue  as  regards  the 
criticism  or  the  ridicule  Americans  will 
impose  upon  themselves.  Itwastnygood 
fortune  lo  be  present  at  a  great  public 
dinner  once  where  no  reporters  were  ad- 
milled  and  I  was  the  only  stranger  present. 
Some  questions  of  municipal  admiuistra- 
1)00  were  discussed.  Speaker  after  speaker 
rose,  and  denounced  in  scalhing  terms  the 
corruption,  the  neglect,  ihe  incompetence 
that  reigned  throughout  that  great  name- 
less city.  Unsparing,  almost  ferocious  in 
attack,  and  distinguished  in  many  cases 
by  a  Juvenal-like  satire,  these  speeches  all 
met  with  sympathetic  applause.  No  one 
rose,  as  1  heard  of  a  man  doing  in  court 
here,  to  exclaim,  "These  allegations  are 
false,  sir,  and  the  alligator  knows  it!" 
The  last  speech  contained  a  charge  Ihe 
truth  of  which  was  so  borne  home  to  me 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  Stales  that  1 
have  never  forgotten  the  gist  of  it,  though 
of  course  1  cannot  pretend  to  reproduce 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  all  this  evil  t  The 
Prcfisl  Which  o£  us  here  ptesenl  would  be 
willing  lo  undertake  the  tluliea  ol  any  promi- 
nent post  ill  this  diy,  knowing  to  what  he  and 
all  his  lamlly  would  be  imnicdialcly  exposed  I 
His  secrets  dragged  lo  light,  his  honor  im- 
pugned, his  buried  past  unentihed —  no  slan- 
der too  foul  to  be  fastened  on  his  name  —  and 
all  without  redress  I  You  may  shoot  Ihe 
editor  of  a  paper  in  wbichyour  wife  or  daughter 
has  been  traduced,  and  a  jury  will  acqnit^u 
of  murder ;  but  if  5  ou  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  libel  you  will  never  obtain  aconvictiun, 
or  if  you  do,  the  penally  imposed  will  be  a 
mockery.  And  whose  fault  is  this?  It  is 
yours,  gendemen  —  yours,  who  do  not  resolve 
to  put  down  wilh  a  strong  hand  [his  crying 
mfamy,  this  disgrace  to  your  country.  In  — 
otherland  would  such  outrages  upon  priv 
individuals  be  tolerated.  We  boast  ol  being 
a  free  people.  I  tell  you  that  Ihe  Ciar  of  all 
the  Russias  is  not  so  great  a  tjrant  as  t]  ' 
Press  of  ours.  No  man's  house  is  safe  in 
its  intrusion,  no  man's  character  secure  from 
its  attacks.     Until  we  resolve  to  cut  out 


plague-spot   upon  our  civilization,  which  | 
eating  into  the  heart  of  the  n. 
what  is  purest  in   (he  young,  poisonhig  tS 
daily  draught  of  Ibose  who  have  lived  a"' 


the   best  citizens 

ill  stand  aloof.     Only  those  who 

|uared  "  the  nevspapers,  or  are  cal- 

iloquy,  will  get  into  the  pillory 


have  "squ 
luus  10  obi 
pelted  with 


In  some  such  words  as  these  the  speaki 
nveighed  against  a  public  scandal 
Ahicb,  indeed,  there  can  be  but  one  opin. 
on.  As  a  rule  the  press  is  absolutely 
ndi£ferent  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
ilaiement.  It  is  so  much  "  copy,"  which 
will  furnish  matter  for  a  denial,  it  may  be 
ior  a  controversy.  The  personal  cruelty 
inHicied  by  gross  slanders  concerning  pn- 

before  the  public,  is  not  to  be  healed  by 
contradiction,  and  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  injury  to  the  community  at  large. 
Every  small  town  has  its  paper  (price 
z^d.),  and  there  are  many  who  read  noth- 
ing but  that  paper  every  day.  Habituat- 
ing the  mind  thus  to  its  morning  mess  of 
nasiiness  is  a  great  national  misfortune. 
It  lowers  the  tone  alike  of  moral  apprecia- 
tion and  literary  taste. 

The  interviewer  has  been  sufficiently 
bebbored  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Ktpliog  for  me 
lo  pass  him  by  on  the  other  side,  like  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Levile.  1  cannot  '■  bind, 
up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  a' 
like  Ihe  Samaritan,  for  I  think, 
he  richlv  deserves  the  castlgaii 
ceives;  but  this,  in  justice,  1  must  sayjj 
Wilh  a  much  larger  experience  than  Mr. 
Kipling's  (we  visited  ninety-one  towns]  we 
did  not  tind  all  the  race  equally  bad.  Many 
were  unscrupulous  liars.  They  came,  ibey 
listened,  and  they  went  away,  lo  -  -'■- 
down  whatsoever  seemed  good  in 
eyes,  however  far  removed  it  might 
from  that  which  they  had  heard.  Bui  ihe> 
were  modest,  intelligent  men  among  then 
anxious  10  tell  the  truth,  with  only  so  much 
amplihcalion  as  the  exigencies  of  their 
caUing  demanded.  And  ot  some  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  was  that  ihey  came 
cuiiou.sly  ill-equipped  to  interrogate  upoa, 
the  special  subject  it  would  be  suppoi  " 
they  would  have  been  at  ibe  paius 
^et  up.  One  of  ihcm  asked  Mr.  Sianlef 
■  n  my  presence  tvhetht-'r  any  Kuropean 
power  besides  England  had  any  direct  in- 
terest in  the  civilization  of  Central  Africa. 
5iin,  ignorance  is  not  a  crime;  and  for 
keof  ihi   ■-      ■ 
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ment,  I  say  farewell  to  the  young  giant 
through  whose  veins  the  generous  blood 
courses  more  quickly  every  year;  who  is 
stretching  his  limbs  as  he  learns  the  re- 
sources of  his  growing  strength  ;  a  youth- 
ful Samson,  justly  charged  with  many  of 
the  faults  of  a  passionate  immaturity,  but 
full  of  promise  and  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  watching  the  development  of  his 
thews  and  sinews.  The  unprejudiced  for- 
eigner who  visits  the  United  States  cannot 
but  wish  this  young  athlete  God-speed 
upon  his  course.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  ; 
but  if  his  judgment  and  his  courage  be 
equal  to  his  strength,  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him  will  all  in  time  be  overcome. 

Hamilton  Aide. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
ON  THE   FRENCH-SWISS  FRONTIER. 

Les  Queues  —  The  Tails !  A  strange 
enough  name,  and  one  hardly  suggestive 
of  the  pretty  little  group  of  houses,  situ- 
ated in  rich  meadow  land  on  the  edge  of 
the  fir  forests,  that  owns  this  fantastic 
tide.  Can  four  houses,  placed  at  about 
fifteen  yards  from  each  other,  separated 
by  meadows  and  by  the  unending  smooth 
highway,  be  called  a  group  ?  And  if  they 
are  not  a  group,  what  else  can  one  call 
them?  They  belong  to  no  other  cluster 
of  houses,  for  those  near  at  hand,  like 
those  far  away  in  the  distance,  bear  each 
one  a  different  name.  Here  we  have  Les 
Combes,  there  Le  Chaux-Faux,  now  La 
Roche,  now  again  Les  Crozots,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum;  all  groups,  more  or  less 
large,  of  picturesque  houses,  rising  out  of 

freenest  verdure  and  belted  by  the  dark 
r  forest.  But  Les  Queues  is,  for  its  size, 
the  most  visited  —  perhaps  we  may  even 
venture  to  call  it  the  roost  fashionable,  if 
a  little  nook  so  entirely  dependent  on  na- 
ture for  its  charms  can  be  associated  with 
the  giddy  goddess  Fashion  ;  and  therefore 
I  will  attempt  to  give  my  readers  a  short 
description  of  this  corner  of  the  world 
which  has  not  yet  — impossible  as  it 
seems  —  been  visited  by  the  English  or 
American  tourist. 

Les  Queues  is  near  the  frontier  between 
the  Canton  de  Neuchfttel  and  the  French 
province  of  Franche-Comt^.  Twenty 
years  ago,  before  the  rectification  of  this 
frontier-line,  then  very  irregular,  was  af- 
fected, Les  Queues  was  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  Swiss  frontier  ;  at  the  present 
day  it  lies  about  five  minutes  distant  from 
France.    At  intervals,  while  walking  about 


the  country,  one  comes  across  grey  stone 
bornes,  or  landmarks  indicating  the  divid- 
ing line,  and  these  are  graven  on  one  side 
with  the  Federal  cross  and  on  the  other 
with  the  P>ench  fleur-de-lis.  The  undu- 
lating ranges  of  the  Jura  rise  on  all  sides, 
and  their  distinguishing  features  are  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  fir  forests,  broad 
pasture  lands,  yellow  patches  of  wheat, 
and,  farther  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  sheltered  nooks  and  in  the  valleys, 
clusters  of  picturesque  red  or  grey  roofs, 
with  sometimes  a  graceful  church  spire 
rising  from  amongst  them,  mark  the  spot 
where  hamlets  lie.  To  the  right  of  Les 
Queues,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  fiows 
the  Doubs,  an  important  and  beautiful 
river  that  serves  in  part  as  a  dividing  line 
between  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
nearest  town  of  importance  is  Locle,  lying 
far  below  in  the  valley;  it  possesses  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  watchmaking. 

The  inhabitants  of  Les  Queues,  who 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  people 
living  in  the  Jura  range,  are  extremely 
thrifty,  cheerful,  healthy,  and  clean.  They 
are  inclined  to  regard  strangers  with  sus- 
picion for  the  reason  that  foreigners  are 
rare,  and  those  who  do  visit  the  country 
are  not  always  very  creditable  specimens. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy  to  impose 
upon  them,  but  when  any  case  of  real  suf- 
fering or  want  presents  itself  ungrudging 
help  meets  the  poor  fellow-creature  who  is 
in  need  ;  for  this  reason  there  is  no  misery 
in  the  district.  These  people  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  an  honest  con- 
tempt for  all  kinds  of  shams  and  snobbery 
which  sometimes  betrays  them  into  rough- 
ness of  speech  as  well  as  action.  Class 
distinctions  are  slightly  observed  ;  every- 
body, even  the  poorest  peasant,  is  ad- 
dressed as  monsieur  or  madame;  a 
workman  will  often  use  the  familiar  thou 
in  speaking  to  his  patron^  or  employer,  for 
in  many  instances  they  have  been  at  school 
together.  As  a  consequence  of  such  re- 
publican habits,  politeness  of  manner  and 
the  little  refinements  in  use  amongst  larger 
communities  are  not  much  cultivated  ;  in- 
deed I  fancy  they  are  despised,  even  con- 
sidered suspicious.  There  is  no  national 
costume  worn  ;  coarse  cotton  blouses  are 
much  used  amongst  the  men,  no  matter 
what  their  employment  may  be ;  the  elderly 
women  sometimes  wear  a  close  fitting 
crimped  white  cap  of  French  origin.  The 
long,  rigorous  cold  and  damp  of  the  cli- 
mate in  these  mountain  regions  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  people  are  rather  addicted  to 
drinking  frequently,  and  in  larger  quanti- 
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lies  than  is  good  for  ihem.  The  favori 
beverages  are  a  thin,  red  wine  and  ala 
a  very  inferior  kind  of  brandy  exiracied 
panly  from  poialoes,  called  vulgarly  la 
goulle.  Boirt  iagoulte,  whicli  means  im- 
bibing a  petit  verre.  or  pennyworth,  of 
Ihia  poison  at  all  hours  of  Ihe  day  or 
nigbl,  is  a  habit  loo  often  indulged  In  on 
tbe  slightest  provocation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  at  Les  Queues, 
and  generally  In  these  tiny  hamlets  so 
near  the  French  border,  many  French 
customs  prevail,  and  that  the  predominat- 
ing religion  should  be  Roman  Catholic. 
At  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Les  Queues 
one  discovers  amongst  Ihe  surrounding 
trees  the  quaint  little  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  La  Cliaux-Faux,  Ihe  resort  of 
the  simple,  devout  mountaineers  for  miles 
around.  In  Ihe  meadow  land  near  the 
church  Is  a  large  cruciGx,  serving  as  a 
landmark  between  France  and  Swilzer- 
laDd,  and  this  is  the  favorite  spot  where 
the  pretty  processions  that  take  place  on 
important  feast  days  are  held.  The  red 
frocks  and  tippets  of  the  small  chorister 
boys  surrounding  M.  le  Cur^  ;  the  white 
dresses  and  gay  ribbons  of  the  Filies  eU 
Marie,  who  carry  proudly  their  small  ban- 
ners; tbe  richly  decked,  heavy  candles 
with  their  gold  ornamenls  — all  stand  out 
in  a  bright  relief  against  the  background 
of  sloping,  vivid  green  meadow.  The 
church  itself  Is  tastefully  arranged  with 
sweet-faced  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  many  other  ornaments  appeal- 
ing strongly  to  ihe  emotional,  imaginative 
side  of  human  nature.  iVL  le  Curd,  in  his 
short,  white  surplice  trimmed  with  deep 
rich  lace,  and  a  grave,  not  lo  say  sancti- 
monious expression  on  his  young  face, 
preaches  a  brief  and  practical  homily  to 
his  attentive  flock.  After  the  sermon, 
while  he  and  his  attendant  choristers  are 
performing  before  the  altar  curious  evolu. 
lions  savoring  slightly  of  the  theatre  — 
suddenly  a  woman^  clear,  sweet  voice  fills 
the  church  —  "Ave  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 
ora  fro  nobis"  —  in  slow,  plaintive  ac- 
cents. Not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  soft 
notes  of  Ihe  organ  and  the  voice  of  the 
unseen  singer,  who  might  be  an  angel 
from  heaven,  descended  In  the  growing 
twilight  10  hallow  the  simple  worship. 
The  eSect  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps  more 
efficient  than  many  a  sermon,  for  the 
woman's  rich  notes  and  Ihe  quaint  gran- 
deur of  the  Latin  words  go  straight  lo  the 
heart,  bringing  tears  lo  ihe  eyes  —  a  result 
sermons  do  not  always  produce. 

The  chief  employments  of  the  people 
are  watchmaking  for  the  large  watch  fac. 


tories  of  Locle,  farming,  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer, taking  c^re  of  cows  and  maltingdairy 
produce.  Cows  are  sent  up  lo  the  moun- 
tains, <j  I'alpage,  from  ihe  villages  lying 
down  in  the  valleys.  They  are  put  out  to 
board  from  May  to  September,  and  from 
Iwenly  to  thirty  francs  is  paid  for  each 
animal.  Here  they  enjoy  the  cool  air  and 
Ihe  sweet  grass  that  makes  Ihe  milk  very 
good.  Milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  forms 
pan  of  the  mountain  cure  for  invalids.  A 
cow  is  expected  lo  yield  from  fifteen  lo 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  cows 
enjoy  entire  liberty  even  at  night;  they 
rove  aboui  the  forest,  where  the  grass  is 
particularly  fragrant  with  herbs,  also  along 
Ihe  sides  of  the  wide,  long  roads,  and 
their  progress  is  only  slopped  by  low 
limestone  walls,  the  stones  of  which  are 
piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  without 
cement.  To  prevent  Ihe  possibility  of  Ihe 
cows  being  lost,  a  bell  is  attached  by  a 
strap  to  the  neck  of  each  animal.  The 
bells  vary  according  to  the  size  of  tbe 
beast,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  strap,  seem 
very  heavy  —  and  yet  the  cows  are  sup- 
posed to  be  veryproud  of  their  ornamenls; 
these  are  often  shaped  like  ordinary  band- 
bells,  but  some  are  narrow  and  fJatlened  at 
'  e  sides,  also  rather  longer  than  is  usual 
ilh  bells.  But,  whatever  their  form,  they 
Tiainly  make  very  pretty  music.  One 
:ars  their  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  a  variety  oE 
fferent  tones,  resounding  from  out  of  the 
forest  depths,  and  from  the  grassy  slopes ; 
this  is  ofien  the  only  sound  brought  by 
the  still,  crisp  mountain  air.  Cows  are  not 
allowed  into  the  fir  plantations,  because 
they  are  very  fond  of  nibbling  off  the 
sprouts  of  the  young  trees,  which  not  only 
spoils  their  beauty,  but  also  injures  them 
for  useful  purposes. 

Watchmaking  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  though  it  is  not  so  lucrative  an 
employment  as  it  used  to  be,  for  the  reason 
thai  foreign  appreniices,  who  came  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  trade,  have  now 
established  a  business  elsewhere;  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  manufactures  Com- 
ing from  Ihe  Jura  iVfountains,  which  were 
once  impossible  to  rival,  has  considerably 
declined.  A  good  worker  was  able  to 
make  from  iwenty-five  to  thirty  francs  a 
day ;  even  now  a  skilled  hand  can  earn  in 
a  day  from  ten  to  fifteen  francs,  The  nu- 
merous commercial  bouses  of  Ixicle  give 
out  special  employment  to  their  different 
hands,  male  and  female  —  for  young  ladies 
add  a  nice  little  sum  to  their  stock  of 
pocket-money  and  future  dot,  or  marriage 
portion,  by  this  means — who  take  it  to 
their  homes,  where  they  work  at  the  many 
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e  branches  of  a  watches  machinery 
case,  the  hands,  the  polishing  of  the 
etc.     In  nearly  all  the  rustic  cot- 
as,  indeed,  in  the  more  imposing; 
apartments,  one  sees,  arranged  be- 
good-sized  window,  a  wide  plank, 
ch  is  placed  a  little  wheel  and  many 
lainty  tools.     Here  the  watchmaker 
s  his  daily  labors,  except  on  Sun- 
rem  early  morning  until  far  into  the 
From  the  fact  of  the  work  being 
I  on  before  a  window,  the  French  in 
in  nickname  watchmaking /r/7z//z/7/^r 
fenitre.    As  the  watchmakers  are 
intly  exposed  to  keen  draughts  of 
d  air  that  penetrate  even  through 
windows  and  all  kinds  of  woollen 
protections,  the  huge,  ugly,  iron  or 
iled  stoves  are  lighted  early  and  late 
year;  sometimes  they  have  to  be 
light  all  the  year  round,  for  qo  good 
an  be  done  with  benumbed  fingers. 
makers  like   their  delicate,  clean, 
eful  work,  which  only  demands  good 
moderate   intelligence,  and    light, 
3us  fingers  to  become  a  lucrative 
rment.     The  work  is  not,  as  might 
gined,  injurious  to  the  eyes  ;  indeed 
nstant  strain  is  said  to  strengthen 
ht,  but  of  this  fact  one  cannot  be 
I  have  heard  of  an  old  man,  eighty 
if  age,  who  continues  to  work,  which 
that  watchmaking  is  not  injurious 
lealth. 

mgst  this  busv  people,  mostly  occu- 
iring  the  weeK  at  a  sedentary  trade, 
aday  is  naturally  the  day  for  long 
and  amusements  of  all  kinds  that 
netimes  prolonged  over  to  the  Mon- 
^s,  of  the  four  houses  composing 
aeues,  two  are  cafi-resiaurants^  in 
)£  its  seclusion,  on  fine  Sundays  the 
DOt  is  gay  with  merry-makers.  The 
e  amusements  are  ninepins,  open- 
ces,  and  the  consumption  of  a  large, 
flat  cake  called,  rather  appropri- 
a  sidhe^  accompanied  by  beer,  wine, 
gouite^  which  creature-comforts  are 
jt  on  long  wooden  tables,  placed 
leir  several  benches  on  the  green 
at  the  verge  of  the  forest.  For  the 
e  portion  of  the  assembly,  rarely 
in  Switzerland,  there  are  swings, 
ITS,  merry-go-rounds,  and  the  beauti- 
forests  that  yield  to  their  eager 
a  plentiful  harvest  of  wild  straw- 
,  raspberries,  whortleberries,  nuts, 
>oms,  and  sweet-scented  nosegays 
J  tinted  wild  flowers, 
game  of  ninepins  in  use  at  Les 
>  is  most  primitive.  At  about  six 
from   each  other    are  placed  two 


sheds  with  wooden  floors  —  one  protects 
the  players  from  rain,  the  other  shelters 
the  heavy  ninepins.  Between  the  sheds 
there  are  two  wide  planks,  sloping  gently, 
and  well  wetted  that  the  ball  may  slide 
easily  to  its  goal.  Sufficiently  distant  to 
be  clear  of  the  game,  two  young  stems  of 
fir-trees  are  fixed  near  together,  and  aslant, 
forming  a  kind  of  open  tube,  down  which 
the  balls  are  rolled  back  to  the  player  by 
the  man  who  arranges  the  pins  after  each 
throw.  The  balls  are  of  wood  and  the 
size  of  a  football ;  they  are  scooped  out  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches  at  the  top  under 
the  circumference  of  the  wood,  forming 
a  small,  arched  handle.  They  are  ex- 
tremely clumsy,  requiring  to  be  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times 
before  the  proper  impetus  is  gained  with 
which  to  slide  them  up  the  plank.  The 
game  must  be  most  fatiguing;  yet  the 
continuous  dull  thud  of  the  balls  against 
the  pins  assures  one  that  the  amusement 
being  pursued  with  untiring  vigor  during 
the  whole  day,  for  a  stake  seemingly  in- 
adequate compared  with  the  amount  of 
labor  expended. 

Open-air  dancing  is  a  great  feature  of 
these  Sunday  entertainments.  In  a  field, 
on  a  raised  wooden  platform,  is  the  band- 
stand, round  which,  in  a  boarded  enclos- 
ure, the  dancers  disport  themselves.  The 
Terpsichorean  delights  may  be  procured 
at  the  moderate  sum  of  one  penny  tor 
every  gentleman,  the  fair  sex  being  gal- 
lantly exempted  from  all  payment;  even  if 
two  ladies  dance  together  they  are  permit- 
ted to  do  so  gratis.  The  music  is  good  as 
far  as  the  quality  goes ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  sameness  about  the 
selection,  because  a  jigging  polka  is  the 
popular  dance.  The  dancing,  wonderfully 
select  considering  the  admittance  fee,  is 
amusing,  likewise  the  dancers,  who  betray 
much  earnestness  in  trying  to  maintain  an 
easy  yet  dignified  deportment  —  a  result 
they  achieve  with  moderate  success. 

The  larger  of  the  two  cafis  at  Les 
Queues  is  also  a  pension^  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  holidays  by 
ladies  from  Lode  who  desire  the  benefits 
of  pure  air  and  simple,  nourishing  food 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  The 
pension  is  extremely  cheap,  clean  —  very 
rustic  of  course ;  but  for  a  summer*s 
change  of  air,  when  one's  time  is  spent 
out  of  doors,  there  are  few  places  where 
the  delights  of  country  life  can  be  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  than  at  this  unpreten- 
tious little  pension  with  its  obliging  pro- 
prietors. 

The  winter  lasts  from  October  to  April  i 
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s  hears  of  people  being 
in  the  while  uilderness.  To  obviate  this 
danger,  posts  are  lixed  in  the  snow  along 
the  side  of  the  highway  in  order  to  mark 
the  roads ;  these  latter  are  cleared  by 
raeans  of  a  triangular  wooden  machine,  to 
which  from  six  to  eight  horses 
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snow  is  hard  and  the  sun  shines  brightly 
on  the  glistening  while  hills  and  on  the 
fir-irees  bearing  gracefully  their  soft-look- 
ing, yet  heavy  burden,  winter  wears  no 
gloomy  appearance.  Snow  is  hailed  with 
pleasure,  for  both  the  land  and  its  people 
are  the  better  for  it;  its  warm  covering 
preserves  the  pastures  from  frost,  and  the 
dry,  crisp  cold  it  brings  is  itifinitely 
healthier  than  a  rainy  winter  with  the 
attendant  evils  of  rheumatism  and  bron- 
chitis. During  the  summer  rain  is  fre- 
quent, but  wtien  fine  weather  comes  it 
comes  in  earnest.  One  revels  in  the  soft, 
warm  sunshine  that  inundates  the  wide 
landscape  and  brings  out  the  many  beau- 
tiful shades  of  green  on  hill,  vale,  and 
forest.  Three  fine  days  following  each 
other  is  a  rare  event  —  gener.iliy  there  are 
heavy  showers  or  else  a  thunderstorm  in 
between.  But  showers,  heavy  storms 
even,  do  not  damp  one's  enjoyment  of  this 
pleasant  land  ;  they  are  so  soon  over,  the 
sun  shines  so  brightly  afterwards,  and,  as 
the  sloping  limestone  soil  allows  the  rain 
to  run  off  as  it  falls,  there  are  no  incon- 
venient puddles  with  mud.  When,  how- 
ever, rain  sets  in  for  the  day,  things  in 
general  do  not  wear  a  cheerful  aspect ;  the 
fir  forests  look  very  gloomy;  dark,  sullen 
clouds  trail  low  down,  enviously  hiding 
their  slender  heads  in  a  mantle  of  grey 
mist;  the  regular  fall  of  the  rain  is  in- 
tensely irritating;  there  is  far  too  much 
roonoiony  about  the  green  hills  whose 
very  beauty  is  owing  to  this  odious  damp. 
Everything  is  wet;  the  patient  cows  under 
the  trees  look  wearily  about  for  absent 
sunbeams,  and  the  lonely  figure  of  the 
little  shepherdess,  sitting  upright  on  the 
low  stone  wall  under  her  big  umbrella,  is 
a  living  refutation  of  the  idea  that  pastoral 
life  consists  only  in  sunshine  and  pretty 
Watteau  frocks.  September  ts  consid- 
ered here  as  the  finest  month  of  the  year, 
and  with  reason  —  the  weather  is  gener- 
ally bright  and,  though  cold,  not  too  cold  ; 
I  have  enjoyed  a  whole  fortnight  of  per- 
fect sunshine  in  September. 

The  picturesque  little  houses  at  Les 
Queues  are  built  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  cold ;  their  foundations  are  of  I 


s ;  also  the  walls  up  to  the  level  of  the 
roof,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
hese  are  whitewashed ;  the  upper  part  of 
;he  walls  is  of  dark  wood.  The  roofs 
ilope  very  abruptly  so  that  the  snoiv  may 
slip  off  easily  whenever  a  thaw  sets  in, 
■rwise  they  might  be  forced  down  by 
accumulattd  weight;  their  eaves  pro- 
ject far  beyond  the  house-wall.  The  roofs 
are  made  either  of  red  or  small  wooden 
tiles  that  become  grey  by  exposure  ;  where 
these  latter  are  used,  big  stones  must  be 
placed  on  the  roof  at  intervals  to  render  it 
secure.  Wooden  roofs  are  more 
expensive,  less  serviceable,  but  infinitely 
prettier  than  the  more  modern  tiles.  Un- 
fortunately, many  ancient  picturesque 
usages  are  more  costly  and  less  practical 
'  an  our  useful,  but  ugly,  modern  inven- 

All  the  houses  dotted  about  the  country 
are  built  very  much  alike.     The  grange, 
--  barn,  used  as  hayloft  and  lumber-room, 
at  the   back  of   the  house.     Here   the 
aint  furniture,  etc.,  belonging  to  genera- 
ns  past  is  stored  ;  curious-shaped,  cum- 
bersome cupboards  hustle  sacks   of  old 
rags,  which  in  turn  are  pressed  close  by 
agricultural  implements,  piles  of  firewood 
and  of  tourbi,  a  kind  of  peat  used  also  for 
fuel.     Many  pretty  things  are  mixed  up 
ilh  the  heavy  old  furniture;  in  one  dis- 
nt  corner  I  found  a  dainty  little  wooden 
cradle,  used  for  the  great-grandmother  of 
the  house  and  many  another  round,  rosy, 
well-loved    babe;    now,  alasl    it    is   put 
away  forever.    A  part  of  the  grange  is 
ised  much  higher  than  the  rest;  the  hay 
stored  here,  and  very  green  it  looks; 
close  by  it,  from  a  beam  in   the  rafters, 
carefully  enveloped  in  cotton  covers,  hang 
the  Sunday  frocks  of  Madtmoisellt ZipK- 
■  ■    ',    a  daughter   of    the    house.    The 
grange  Is  also  used  for  hanging  out  wash- 
ing in  wet  weather,  and  for  storing  dirty 
clothes  ;  as  these   latter  are   washed  but 
vice  a  year,  it  may  be  imagined  bow  de- 
rable  a  large  and  airy  storeroom   must 

By  the  door  at  the  side  of  the  house 
ne  enters  immediately  into  the  large, 
dark,  low-ceilin[;ed  kitchen,  paved  with 
Irregular  stone  flags.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  there  is  an  opening  about  two 
square  yards  wide,  the  base  of  the  huge 
black  wooden  chimney,  rising  sometimes 
to  a  great  height,  and  getting  narrower  by 
degrees,  till  at  the  top  it  is  only  a  square 
half-yard  wide.  The  only  means  of  light- 
ing the  kitchen  are  by  a  little  window  near 
the  pump  at  the  door,  and  the  chimney- 
hole  gle.iming  far  away  at  the  apex  of  the 
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enormous  cavern  ;  this  hole  is  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure  by  pulling  a  rope  at- 
tached to  an  adjustable  board  nailed  on 
the  chimney-top.  The  large  foyer^  or 
hearth,  where  the  wood  fire  blazes,  is  di- 
rectly under  the  chimney,  and  at  hand 
stands  a  big  wooden  block  and  chopper 
for  preparing  the  fuel.  Close  by  is  a  great 
stone  oven  for  making  bread  and  pastry  ; 
twenty  large  flat  loaves  can  be  easily 
baked  in  its  large  recesses  at  the  same 
time  — a  convenience,  as  in  some  families 
bread  is  only  baked  once  a  month.  This 
home-made  bread  has  a  most  agreeable 
taste,  but,  as  it  is  heavy,  a  little  of  it  goes 
a  long  way.  The  iron  cooking-pots  are 
slung  over  the  fire  by  means  of  hooked 
chains  fixed  to  a  pole  fastened  to  the  chim- 
ney-wall about  four  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
a  larger  pole  is  fixed  higher  up  in  the 
chimney  and  across  the  opening ;  on  it 
two  wooden  planks,  with  pegs  in  them, are 
steadied  against  the  chimney-wall  at  about 
a  yard's  distant  from  each  other.  When 
a  pig  is  killed,  the  joints  of  pork  and  the 
sausages  are  placed  on  these  pegged 
planks  and  left  there  all  the  winter,  in 
order  that  the  meat  may  be  well  cured  by 
the  plentiful  smoke  from  the  wood  fire. 
Hams  cured  in  this  manner  are  said  to  be 
excellent.  But  though  the  chimneys  are 
very  large,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all 
the  smoke  issues  at  once  from  the  open 
fireplace  by  its  proper  channel ;  the  black- 
ened kitchen  ceiling,  the  dark-complex- 
ioned walls,  and  often,  doubtless,  the  dirty 
faces  of  the  inhabitants,  attest  that  hams 
are  not  the  only  articles  well  smoked  in 
these  primitive  dwellings. 

The  bedrooms  are  up-stairs  to  the  front 
of  the  house  on  the  sunny  side  ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  cheerful,  small,  and  very  low-ceil- 
inged  rooms,  wainscoted  with  wood  and 
arranged  to  form  parlor  and  bedroom  in 
one.  The  custom  of  covering  beds  with 
heavy  curtains  used  to  be  very  general ; 
nowadays  it  is  dying  out,  though  in  the 
room  I  visited  curtains  were  still  in  use. 
^  Ma  fie  I  they  are  no  longer  the  fashion," 
explained  the  obliging  lady  who  showed 
me  over  her  house ;  "  but,  as  they  were 
my  mother's,  we  leave  them.,'  The  bed- 
room walls  are  always  gay  with  colored 
engravings  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  pretty 
little  stands  for  holy  water,  family  photos 
ranged  in  a  straight  line,  curious  illustra- 
tions of  ancient  legends,  and  occasionally 
a  case  full  of  little  graven  images  and 
relics  of  all  sorts.  The  bedrooms  com- 
municate with  the  kitchen  by  a  very  steep, 
narrow,   dark   wooden   staircase.     Some- 
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times  one  finds  in  a  little  back  room, 
sacred  to  dust  and  rats,  a  loom  used  for 
making  a  coarse,  warm  carpet,  much  in 
favor,  as  its  fabrication  necessitates  the 
employment  of  all  the  old  rags  obtain- 
able. 

What  seems  most  remarkable  about 
these  cottages  is  the  lowness  of  their 
ceilings  and  the  quantity  of  wood  used  in 
their  structure  —  two  consequences  of  a 
rigorous  climate.  House  insurance  is 
compulsory. 

Flowers  are  greatly  cultivated  by  the 
mountaineers,  who  feel  a  tenderer  regard 
for  nature's  sweet  children  than  might 
perhaps  be  the  case  were  they  less  difficult 
to  rear.  The  window-sills  are  filled  with 
bright  geraniums  and  nasturtiums,  stand- 
ing out  in  gay  relief  against  the  dark 
wooden  house- wall.  With  the  September 
frosts  the  pretty  plants  disappear  indoors 
foh  eight  long  months. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  car- 
ried on  at  the  frontier-line.  The  articles 
smuggled  from  Switzerland  to  France  are 
chiefly  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee ;  from 
France  to  Switzerland  the  trade  is  in  cattle, 
gunpowder,  and  household  goods.  The 
smugglers  usually  pass  the  frontier  by  a 
dangerous  passage  across  the  river  Doubs 
and  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity  called  the 
Saut  du  Doubs.  The  perils  of  this  ro- 
mantically beautiful  passage  are  increased 
by  the  darkness,  the  fear  of  custom-house 
officers,  and  by  heavy  packages  of  contra- 
band goods  which  impede  the  free  use  of 
the  limbs.  Each  man  is  armed  with  an 
alpenstock  and  a  pistol ;  he  carries  his 
bundle  fastened  to  his  back  by  a  heavy 
strap,  which  can  be  detached  and  the 
bundle  rolled  down  the  adjacent  precipice 
at  the  first  signal  of  danger  and  pursuit. 
Naturally  the  men  who  are  willing  to  face 
such  risks  both  to  life  and  pocket  —  for  the 
loss  of  a  bundle  of  goods  is  a  serious  af- 
fair—  are  much  admired  and  aided  by  the 
peasants  of  both  countries.  They,  as 
well  as  the  smugglers,  are  convinced  not 
only  of  the  harmlessness  of  smuggling, 
but  that  they  are  actually  conferring  a 
boon  on  society  by  obtaining  for  it  articles 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  if  they  paid  duty  fees.  But  goods 
are  often  conveyed  across  the  frontier,  in 
small  quantities  it  is  true,  in  a  much  more 
public  manner.  Wagoners,  dogs,  travel- 
lers, railway  officials,  and  even  the  custom 
house  officers  themselves,  are  all  more  or 
less  engaged  in  smuggling.  Late  at  night 
one  sometimes  hears  the  roll  of  heavy 
wagons    passing    through    Les     Queues 
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Wondering  what  could  keep  the  bard- 
working  peasants  up  to  an  hour  so  ad- 
vanced beyond  their  usual  bedtime,  I  once 
inquired  the  reason.  "  Ce  sont  les  con- 
trabandiers,"  was  the  reply,  which  brought 
with  it  a  fine  flavor  of  wild  romance, 
suggesting  midnight  raids,  hand-to-hand 
strugojles  in  the  depths  of  dark  forests, 
and  the  groans  of  dying  men.  Needless 
to  say,  nobody  volunteered  to  stop  the 
course  of  the  wagons.  When  smugglers 
are  caught  they  are  punished  by  severe 
imprisonment  at  Pontarlier  and  by  heavy 
fines,  but  as  yet  I  understand  that  default- 
ers are  not  inconveniently  crowded  in 
their  French  prisons. 

The  passion  for  smuggling  possessed 
by  people  who,  living  near  the  frontier, 
profit  largely  by  its  advantages,  gives  rise 
sometimes  to  most  amusing  incidents. 
Ladies,  ever  alive  to  the  delights  of  a 
bargain,  are  inveterate  smugglers.  I  heard 
recently  that  a  party  of  them,  with  their 
children,  hired  a  wagonette  ostensibly  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  drive  from  Locle,  Swit- 
zerland, to  Morteaux,  a  little  French  vil- 
lage;  in  reality  they  were  all  intent  on 
buying  crockery,  etc.,  to  be  brought  back 
concealed  about  their  persons.  Arrived 
at  Morteaux,  they  proceeded  to  make 
numerous  purchases,  which  straightway 
disappeared  by  some  means  into  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  the  buyers*  clothing.  A 
sugar-basin  was  fitted  into  a  bonnet,  a 
saucepan  served  for  a  bustle,  and  one  in- 
genious dame  outdid  her  compeers  by  ad- 
justing a  set  of  plates  in  such  wise  as  to 
imitate,  very  successfully,  the  form  of  a 
lady  in  an  interesting  condition  !  Imagine 
the  laughter,  the  broad  jokes,  the  crowding 
together  in  the  wagonette  on  their  return, 
the  fun  of  hoodwinking  Messieurs  les 
Douaniers,  and  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  possibility  of  detection.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  in  this  instance  **  fortune  favored 
the  brave."  Such  devotion  to  the  family 
interests  deserved  success. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  of  everything 
should  be  kept  for  the  last,  and  on  this 
principle  I  have  devoted  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  my  article  to  the  fir  forests 
of  Les  Queues.  These  beautiful  forests 
surround  one  at  all  points.  In  the  distant 
valleys  they  appear  as  dark,  blue-black 
patches  dividing  the  stretches  of  verdure; 
nearer  at  hand  their  growth  is  more  ex- 
tensive, and  at  last  they  crown  every  spot, 
peak  after  peak  is  hidden  by  the  splendid 
trees,  straight  as  darts,  the  pride  of  the 
Canton  de  Neuchfttel.  But  to  enjoy  the 
forests  to  perfection  one  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  view  them  from  afar  —  one  must 


penetrate  into  their  depths  until  on  all 
sides  nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  tall, 
symmetrical  trunks  of  the  forest  giants 
rising  like  sentinels  thick  and  close  around 
one,  their  heavy  branches  darkening  the 
midday  air,  and  their  faultlessly  shaped 
heads  standing  out  against  the  clear  blue 
sky.  Then,  while  reposing  on  a  soft,  en- 
ticing carpet  of  moss  and  grass,  scented 
sweetly  by  numerous  aromatic  herbs,  be- 
decked by  delicate  harebells  and  a  profu- 
sion of  pretty  wild  strawberries,  gleaming 
so  red  against  the  light  green  leaves  that 
one  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  pick  and 
eat  plentifully  of  such  charming  food  — 
then,  with  no  more  disturbing  sounds 
around  than  the  distant,  never-ceasing 
tinkle  of  the  cow-bells,  the  occasional  fall 
of  a  pine-cone,  and  the  sleep-inducing  hum 
of  busy  insects,  one  is  beguiled  into  be- 
lieving that  perfect  happiness  and  peace 
have  not  yet  deserted  our  tired  world. 
The  eye  is  delighted  by  long  vistas  of  trees 
whose  grey,  lichen-covered  trunks  the  sun 
lightens  up  here  and  there  with  bright 
patches  of  silver ;  and  the  sun  finds  out 
exquisite,  golden-brown  tints  in  the  abun- 
dant moss  that  covers  everything  within 
its  reach  ;  the  low  stone  walls  dividing  the 
forest  into  sections,  the  long  roots  of  the 
trees,  the  grey  limestone  boulders,  and  the 
great  stumps  of  ancient  forest  kings  that 
have  been  sent  long  since  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing works  of  Marseilles — all  are  alike 
made  lovely  by  this  magnificent  mantle. 
Amongst  the  firs  there  are  many  beech- 
trees  whose  lighter  foliage  waves,  vivid 
green,  in  the  pleasant  breeze  that  is  not 
strong  enough  to  move  the  great  trees. 
Suddenly  another  sound  disturbs  the  stiU- 
ness,  and  one  rises  in  haste  to  search  for 
the  rushing  mountain  stream  that  appears 
to  be  hurrying  by  behind  the  trees  at  no 
considerable  distance.  But  the  same 
sound,  heard  again  and  more  distinctly, 
convinces  one  that  there  is  no  stream;  it 
is  only  the  wind  moaning  through  the  for- 
est and  bending  the  huge  trees  with  its 
might.  Here  and  there  a  trunk  is  marked 
with  a  deep  lightning  scar;  the  forests  at- 
tract storms,  and  in  ifiis  way  they  serve  as 
a  protection  to  the  surrounding  hamlets. 
But  the  poor  cows  that  take  refuge  under 
their  branches  do  not  find  the  same  secur- 
j  ity  ;  after  a  thunderstorm  the  unfortunate 
beasts  are  sometimes  found  struck  dead 
at  the  foot  of  the  trees. 

The  forest  contains  many  useful  plants 
used  by  good  wives  for  their  simple  tisanes 
and  lotions  for  sprains,  bruises,  etc.  The 
odor  of  the  firs  which  impregnates  the  air 
is  very  salubrious,  especially  for  persons 
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with  delicate  chests  and  lungs.  The  young 
fir-sprouts,  also  the  aromatic  forest  herbs, 
are  used  medicinally.  When  picked,  boil- 
ing water  is  poured  over  them  and  they  are 
left  for  some  hours  to  infuse.  This  infu- 
sioQ  is  used  as  a  strengthening  bath  for 
weakly,  anaemic  children.  One  finds  many 
different  kinds  of  mushrooms  growing  in 
the  damp  moss  and  grass,  some  good,  some 
bad ;  1  noted  a  kind  called  la  chevrette^ 
bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  growth 
of  white  coral.  In  the  moss  one  sees 
growing  a  strange  kind  of  orchid,  bell- 
shaped  and  waxen-colored.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  forest  is  the  number  of  peculiar 
anthills,  made  by  a  large  species  of  black 
ant.  These  hills  are  formed  of  the  dried 
fir-foliage,  called  dard^  which  falls  to  the 
ground  in  quantities,  and  is  collected  in 
great  heaps  by  the  industrious  little  crea- 
tures. While  observing  them  at  their  un- 
ceasing labors,  one  is  filled  with  admiration 
mingled  with  awe  for  the  wonderful  thrift 
Dame  Nature  shows  in  turning  everything 
to  account.  In  the  meadows  there  are 
numerous  little  grassy  hillocks  formed  by 
a  small  red  ant  that  stings,  whereas  its 
friend  of  the  forest  is  perfectly  harmless. 
Some  people  even  pretend  that  a  quantity 
of  these  black  ants,  boiled  in  a  strength- 
ening infusion,  is  an  efficacious  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Moonlight  nights  at  Les  Queues  are 
very  beautiful.  Coming  as  I  did  from 
Italy,  where  the  moon  is  most  exquisite,  I 
supposed  that  there  would  be  little  to  ad- 
mire in  the  moonlight  of  this  northern 
country.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  ;  the 
beauty  of  onenight  especially  remains  in 
my  memory.  The  moon,  not  yet  full,  was 
shining  through  a  light  veil  01  soft,  fleecy 
clouds,  stretched  far  away  on  all  sides, 
that,  instead  of  hiding  her  charms,  rather 
revealed  them  by  diffusing  her  rays  in  a 
.silver  radiance  flooding  earth  and  sky. 
Against  moonlit  clouds  on  all  sides  the 
gracefully  pointed  outlines  of  the  fir-tops 
were  sharply  cut  out.  Over  the  gently 
undulating  pasture-land  the  hazy  light  fell 
in  mild  loveliness.  But  in  the  forest  itself 
all  was  dark,  except  where  a  green  glade 
or  mossy  bank,  not  too  closely  protected 
by  the  guardian  trees,  offered  free  passage 
to  a  bright  ray.  A  pity  there  was  no 
Endymion  asleep  on  the  thyme-scented, 
harebell-adorned  couch  to  be  kissed  and 
covered  by  the  argentine  light.  I  waited, 
but  none  appeared,  and  I  heard  no  music 
beyond  the  sweet-toned,  but  very  earthly, 
cow-bells.  And  so  at  last  I  had  to  go  to 
bed  with  the  regret  that  in  our  times  there 
should  be  no  Endymions. 


From  Macmillan's  Maq^azine. 
MOLTKE  AS  A  MAN   OF  LETTERS. 

The  life  and  labors  of  Count  Moltkc 
will  provide  themes  for  writers  of  many 
nationalities  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Characters  of  such  various  excellence  are 
rare  indeed.  In  him  met  the  patriot,  the 
soldier,  the  traveller,  the  omnivorous 
reader,  the  untiring  student,  the  master  of 
literary  style,  the  devoted  husband,  the 
simple  and  high-minded  gentleman.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  country  have 
naturally  brought  his  military  genius  into 
a  prominence  greater  than  that  vouchsafed 
to  his  other  qualities.  Yet  every  side  of 
his  character  contributed  its  own  share  to 
the  singular  completeness  of  his  public 
services.  To  have  shattered  the  bully- 
ing militarism  of  France  was  to  Moltke 
no  mere  strategical  triumph.  It  was  the 
end  of  German  servitude,  the  end  of 
divided  counsels,  the  end  of  a  situation 
in  which  one  German  prince  made  mean 
bargains  with  the  common  enemy,  while 
another  was  consumed  with  patriotic 
shame.  Englishmen  above  all,  despite 
the  lessons  of  five  hundred  years'  war  with 
France,  need  to  be  reminded  of  these 
facts.  The  silver  streak  of  the  Channel, 
as  yet  unbridged  and  untunnelled,  has,  no 
doubt,  proved  a  safer  defence  than  the 
Rhine.  Yet,  throughout  the  world,  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific,  England  is 
beset  by  French  "claims"  which  gener- 
ally derive  peculiar  acidity  from  their  con- 
nection with  some  ancient  French  defeat. 
To  Moltke,  who  was  born  in  the  days  of 
Germany's  shame,  her  emancipation  was  a 
high  and  holy  work.  The  native  of  a 
country  which  centuries  of  French  aggres- 
sion had  covered  with  ruins,  and  whose 
people  long  subjection  to  the  will  of  France 
had  largely  denationalized,  could  have  but 
small  occasion  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  Here  lies 
perhaps  the  secret  both  of  Moltke's  mod- 
esty and  of  his  silent  concentration  on  the 
task  before  him.  It  is  true  that  recent 
French  commentators  see  in  this  side  of 
his  character  little  beyond  '*  the  ferocity 
of  a  pietist  who  looks  on  war  as  a  divine 
institution.*'*  We  see  in  it  rather  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  highest  human  gifts,  the 
rarest  professional  skill,  were  but  the 
means  of  securing  the  emancipation  of  Ger- 
many from  a  yoke  as  unnatural  as  it  was 
ancient  and  strong.  A  mind  so  disciplined 
would  regard  success  as  matter  not  for 
offensive  jubilation  but  for  heartfelt  grati- 
tude.    And  so  we  learn  without  surprise 
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that  when  the  white  flag  appeared  on  the 
walls  of  Sedan,  Moltke  exclaimed  that  now 
perhaps  the  Reichstag  would  vote  ade- 
quate supplies  for  the  national  defence. 
It  would  argue  small  knowledge  of  French 
ways  of  thought  to  marvel  at  the  writer 
in  the  Ripublique  Franqaise  who  cen- 
sures Moltke's  "ignorance  of  the  poetry 
of  war."  Had  a  French  marshal  had  the 
chance  of  standing  under  similar  condi- 
tions before  Mainz  or  Ehrenbreitstein  his 
comments  would  no  doubt  have  been  of  a 
highly  poetical  nature. 

Moltke's  military  work  and  his  general 
labors  in  the  cause  of  German  unity  will, 
we  repeat,  be  amply  dealt  with  by  soldiers 
and  politicians.  At  the  date  of  his  death 
half-a  dozen  accounts  of  his  life  were  al- 
ready in  existence.  In  time  to  come  the 
history  of  his  campaigns  will  long  form  a 
subject  for  elaborate  technical  comment. 
His  own  laborious  methods  are  open  to 
every  soldier,  though  in  other  hands  they 
may  compass  but  a  modest  share  of  his 
practical  success.  His  political  work, 
again,  is  likely  to  retain  an  enduring  inter- 
est for  the  patriots  of  every  country.  His 
deep  study  of  the  national  needs,  his  un- 
tiring advocacy  of  every  measure,  however 
unpopular,  which  tended  to  the  strength 
and  independence  of  Germany,  the  humble 
devotion  of  his  great  jjenius  to  the  public 
service  —  these  are  examples  for  imitation 
by  Englishmen  as  well  as  Germans.  In 
these  few  pages  neither  the  soldier  nor  the 
statesman  will  be  discussed,  but  the  man 
as  he  showed  himself  in  days  of  compara- 
tive obscurity  to  the  readers  of  his  inimita- 
ble letters  from  foreign  countries.  These 
writings  are  insufTiciently  known  in  En- 
gland, owing  as  well  to  the  lateness  of 
their  appearance  in  an  English  dress  as 
to  the  concentration  of  public  interest 
on  his  triumphs  in  the  field.  We  find  in 
them  the  same  combination  of  serious 
matter  with  humorous  comment  which  de- 
lights us  in  the  pages  of  "  Eothen."  His 
power  of  seizing  the  features  of  a  new  city 
or  country,  or  of  explaining  the  circum- 
stances of  a  people  by  a  rapid  mental  re- 
trospect of  their  history,  is  supplemented 
by  a  power  of  expression  which  is  no  less 
remarkable.  His  private  letters,  like  his 
military  treatises,  abound  with  descriptive 
paragraphs  which  present  the  results  of 
study  and  experience  in  a  form  lucid,  con- 
centrated, and  clear-cut  as  a  cameo.  Be 
the  subject  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe, 
the  reader  is  left  under  the  double  charm 
of  matter  and  manner.  Moltke's  personal 
character  stands  out  from  every  page  of 
these  confidential  utterances.  Here  are  dis- 


played his  unchanging  love  for  friends  and 
relations,  his  sympathy  with  distress,  his 
worship  of  duty,  his  contempt  of  ostenta- 
tion, his  deep  consciousness  of  the  painful 
inequalities  of  human  life.  Here  also  we 
recognize  the  militant  side  of  a  character 
which,  with  just  a  tinge  of  insular  preju- 
dice, we  have  set  up  as  peculiarly  English. 
Moltke  appears  as  the  quick,  determined 
man  of  action,  full  of  resource  in  difficulty, 
and  alive  to  the  ridiculous  side  even  of  a 
loss  or  failure. 

The  German  officer,  with  all  his  undeni- 
able bravery,  self-control,  and  industry,  is 
not  a  popular  person  in  this  country.  The 
ordinary  British  civilian  knows  him,  or 
rather  imagines  him,  as  a  stiff,  narrow, 
pedant,  filled  with  a  belated  feudal  arro- 
gance and  with  contempt  for  the  humbler 
classes  of  his  own  and  every  other  country. 
Notions  such  as  these  may  perhaps  be 
modified  by  study  of  the  mind  of  one  who 
was  for  a  whole  generation  greatest  among 
these  decried  warriors.  "It  is  impossi- 
ble," said  the  Times,  when  commenting 
on  Moltke's  death,  "that  a  mind  and  a 
character  of  this  kind  should  have  been  so 
long  dominant  in  the  German  army,  and  so 
long  respected  among  the  German  people, 
without  leaving  a  deep  mark  on  the  rising 
generation." 

Moltke's  letters  from  foreign  countries 
belong  to  three  periods  of  time.  His 
"  Letters  from  Turkey  "  were  written  dur- 
ing the  years  1835  to  1839  ^0  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Burt.  In  the  last  of  these  years  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Turkish  army  op- 
posed to  the  forces  of  Mehemet  All  the 
rebel  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and.his  valiant  son 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Second  in  order  come 
his  "  Wanderings  about  Rome,"  which  he 
wrote  while  holding  the  position  of  adju- 
tant to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  from  1845 
to  1846.  On  the  prince's  death  in  1846  he 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  Spain  and  wrote  his 
"  Spanish  Diary,"  which  records  the  dis- 
gust inspired  in  him  by  the  only  bull-fight 
that  he  ever  witnessed.  The  third  divi- 
sion of  his  letters  belongs  to  the  year  1856, 
the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  In  the 
month  of  August  he  attended  Prince  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia  (the  late  Emperor 
Frederick  III.)  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  IL  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  "  Letters  from  Russia "  which  de- 
scribed his  experiences,  were  addressed 
to  his  English  wife,  Mrs.  Burt's  step- 
daughter, to  whom  he  had  been  married 
since  1842.  He  next  visited  England  with 
the  prince,  who  was,  two  years  later,  to 
become  our  queen's  son-in-law.  In  1858 
and  1 861  he  was  again  in  England.    No 
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student  of  Moltke*s  works  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  frequency  of  his  references 
to  the  history  and  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  our  country.  In  Asiatic  Turkey 
he  praises  Colonel  Chesney  for  his  *•  glo- 
rious failure  *'  to  establish  steam  commu- 
nication with  India  by  the  Euphrates 
Vallev,  and  he  announces  to  his  wife  that 
his  own  surveys  now  form  a  continuation 
of  those  made  by  that  illustrious  officer. 
In  discussing  the  Turkish  views  of  West- 
ern dress  he  quotes  Morier*s  **  Hajji 
Baba."  From  Malatiah,  which  possessed 
no  carriage,  he  writes  that  the  most 
wretched  vehicle  would  be  here  "like 
Queen  Victoria's  coronation  coach."  In 
Russia  the  architecture  of  English  manor- 
houses,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  draw- 
ing-rooms at  St.  James's  Palace,  the 
"natural  velvet  of  the  Windsor  turf,"  the 
origin  and  national  position  of  the  En- 
glish nobility,  the  wages  of  English  labor- 
ers, are  among  the  parallels  which  he 
employs  in  the  relation  of  the  motley 
sights  and  circumstances  surrounding 
him. 

From  England  he  accompanied  his 
prince  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  ten  days. 
Brief  as  are  the  comments  of  his  "  Let- 
ters from  Paris  "  bn  a  sojourn  mainly  occu- 
pied in  pleasure,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  he  doubted  the  stability  of  the  sec- 
ond empire.  "You  must  read  between 
the  lines  of  my  letters,"  he  tells  his  corre- 
spondent. "  Matters  here  are  not  in  a 
normal  condition.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  specify  anything  that  needs  amendment 
in  the  actual  circumstances.  Nobody  can 
be  his  own  grandson,  and  the  position  of 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  differs  much 
from  that  of  the  heir  of  an  array  of  legit- 
imate predecessors.  One  has  only  to  keep 
to  the  old  course;  the  other  has  to  open 
out  new  paths,  and  infinitely  more  depends 
on  his  personality."  Such  are  the  sources 
whence  we  propose  to  draw  our  illustra- 
tions of  some  points  in  Moltke's  mind  and 
character.  His  own  words,  though  in  an 
English  dress,  will  best  attest  his  humor, 
his  good  feeling,  his  powers  of  perception 
and  description,  and  his  large  share  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  character 
with  which  Englishmen  have  achieved 
su'h  marvels  throughout  the  East. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  in  1846:  "This  waste  Cam- 
pagna  has  an  indescribable  charm  of  its 
own.  It  is  the  home  of  contrasts,  of  a 
past  filled  with  the  richest  life,  and  of  a 
present  buried  in  the  deepest  silence.  The 
castle  of  the  Gaetani  cleaves  to  Metella's 
grave,  and  the  dome  of  Michael  Angelo 
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rises  above  Nero's  Circus.  The  graves 
of  Christian  martyrs  lie  side  by  side  with 
heathen  columbaria,  and  modern  high- 
roads pass  through  the  arches  of  ancient 
aqueducts.  The  thunder-stricken  oak  of 
Tasso  looks  down  from  yonder  hills  where 
Pyrrhus  encamped.  Steamers  cut  the 
flood  of  yellow  Tiber,  and  soon  railway 
trains  will  rush  through  the  fields  whicn 
once  bore  triumphal  cars."  In  the  same 
year  Moltke  visited  La  Carolina,  near  Cor- 
dova, where  he  found  a  German  colony 
which  aroused  in  him  some  bitter  reflec- 
tions. "  It  was  like  passing  suddenly  into 
a  different  country,  for  the  people  had 
fair  hair  and  honest  square  German  faces. 
This  is  a  colony  of  Swabians  which  Oliva- 
rez,  the  best  of  Spanish  statesmen,  set- 
tled here  last  century  to  increase  the 
population  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Not  a 
soul  of  them  had  retained  a  word  of  Ger- 
man, for  our  people  are  everywhere  the 
best  of  settlers,  the  quietest  of  subjects, 
the  most  industrious  of  laborers,  but  they 
cease  to  be  Germans.  They  are  French- 
men in  Alsace,  Russians,  in  Courland, 
Americans  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Span- 
iards in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Yes  !  they 
are  ashamed  of  their  own  dismembered 
and  impotent  country  ! " 

Moltke's  Russian  visit  gave  ample  scope 
to  his  powers  of  description.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  II.,  then  the  centre 
of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  whose  man- 
gled remains  Moltke  was  to  see  committed 
to  the  grave  in  1881.  "The  czar  made  a 
very  pleasant  impression  on  me.  He 
possesses  neither  the  classic  beauty  nor 
the  marble  severity  of  his  father,  Nicho- 
las, but  he  is  a  singularly  handsome  man 
with  a  majestic  bearing.  He  looks  some- 
what worn,  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  events  have  marked  his  noble  features 
with  that  gravity  which  conflicts  with  the 
benevolent  expression  of  his  great  eyes. 
.  .  .  Upon  his  accession  he  found  Europe 
in  arms  against  him,  and  within  his  own 
boundless  empire  he  has  yet  to  carry  out 
reforms  which  need  the  firmest  of  hands. 
Could  he  then  meet  his  mighty  task  other- 
wise than  seriously  ?  " 

In  a  few  lines  he  sketches  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  St.  Petersburg  :  "  Two 
centuries  ago  no  inhabitant  of  Europe  had 
ever  heard  of  the  Neva.  The  river  had 
flowed  for  thousands  of  years  through  un- 
trodden forests.  It  bore  no  vessel  on  its 
back,  the  Finnish  hunters  alone  ranged 
now  and  then  along  its  banks.  Now,  the 
Neva  is  famous  throughout  the  world,  it 
is  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  it  bears  fleets  of  merchant  men, 
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and  provides  half  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings with  their  daily  drinking  water.  It 
yields  the  only  available  clear  water,  that 
of  all  the  wells  is  brown  and  unfit  to  drink. 
It  is  true  that  the  river  also  constitutes 
a  permanent  dangjer  to  the  city.  The  Gulf 
of  Finland  narrows  like  a  funnel  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Petersburg.  A  strong 
west  wind  drives  thesea  violently  into  this 
gut,  the  river  water  is  forced  back  and  the 
course  of  the  Neva  is  reversed.  If  this 
happens  when  the  ice  is  in  motion  the 
danger  is  increased.  The  islands  are 
flooded  first  of  all,  then  the  water  pours 
over  the  breastwork  of  the  walled  embank- 
ments and  everything  is  submerged,  as 
the  highest  point  of  the  city  is  only  fif- 
teen feet  above  sea-level.  In  1824  the 
floods  reached  the  second  stories  of  the 
houses.  Many  people  were  drowned,  and 
the  epidemics,  caused  by  a  dampness 
which  nothing  could  remove,  raged  for  a 
very  long  time.  No  town  with  a  histor- 
ical development  would  have  been  built  in 
so  defenceless  a  position.  But  the  iron- 
willed  czar  wished  it  to  be  there,  and  so 
succeeding  generations  had  to  bear  the 
consequences."  With  still  fewer  touches 
Moscow  is  thus  brought  before  us : 
"When  from  the  lofty  terrace  of  the 
Kremlin  I  survey  this  enormous  city,  the 
white  houses  with  roofs  of  bright  green, 
and  surrounded  by  dark  trees,  the  high 
towers  and  innumerable  churches  with 
gilded  domes,  I  think  of  the  views  of 
Prague  from  the  Hradschin,  of  Pesth 
from  Buda,  or  of  Palermo  from  Monte 
Reale.  Yet  here  everything  is  di£ferent, 
and  as  for  the  Kremlin,  the  centre  of  all 
this  world,  there  is  nothing  with  which  you 
could  compare  it.  These  white  battle- 
mented  walls,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  the 
huge  towered  gates,  the  mighty  palace  of 
the  old  czars,  the  palace  of  the  patriarch, 
the  bell-tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  and  the  many 
quaint  churches  —  these  form  a  whole 
which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world." 

Here  again  is  a  dip  into  the  past  days 
of  Russian  subjection  to  the  Tartars :  *'  In 
the  evening  I  drove  to  Petroskoi.  .  .  . 
This  fortress,  painted  red  and  white,  with 
its  lights  falling  through  lofty  windows  on 
the  dark  forest  below,  is  like  some  fabu- 
lous structure  in  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
In  this  country  every  monastery  and  cas- 
tle is  fortified.  They  constituted  the  only 
points  which  could  be  held  when  the 
Golden  Horde  came  rushing  on  with  its 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  horsemen  and 
devastated  all  the  flat  country.  Long  after 
Mieir  yoke  bad  been  broken,  the  Tartars 


in  their  Khanate  of  the  Crimea  were  terri- 
ble enemies.  The  watchmen  eazed  un- 
ceasingly from  the  summit  of  the  Krem* 
lin  towards  the  wide  plain  to  the  south, 
and  when  the  dust-clouds  arose  there  and 
the  great  bell  of  Ivan  Veliki  sounded  the 
alarm,  then  every  human  being  fled  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  or  of  the 
monasteries,  against  which  the  fury  of  the 
mounted  hordes  dashed  fruitlessly  and 
broke.  In  the  monasteries  the  Christian- 
ity, the  learning,  and  the  civilization  of 
Russia  found  safety,  and  from  them  in 
later  times  proceeded  her  liberation  from 
the  rule  of  Mongols  and  Poles." 

Nothing  in  Russia  impressed  Moltke 
more  strongly  than  the  devoted  submis- 
siveness  of  the  people,  whether  soldiers 
or  civilians.  "The  Russian,"  he  writes, 
"  must  positively  have  a  master ;  if  he  has 
none,  he  sets  himself  to  find  one.  Each 
community  chooses  its  Starost^  or  elder, 
from  its  white-haired  men,  else  it  would  be 
like  a  swarm  of  bees  without  a  queen.  *  Our 
land  is  good,  but  we  have  nobody  over  us. 
Come  and  rule  us.*  Thus  ran  the  message 
of  the  Russian  commons  to  Rurik  the 
Varangian,  .  .  .  And  so  it  is  with  the 
Russian  soldier.  Without  his  captain  he 
would  be  in  deadly  perplexity.  Who  would 
think  for  him,  lead  him,  or  punish  him? 
His  captain  may  possibly  defraud  him  of 
his  due  or  ill-treat  him  in  anger,  but  nev- 
ertheless he  loves  him  better  than  he  would 
a  German  officer  whose  punishments  are 
just  and  well-considered.  If  a  European 
soldier  were  to  see  his  non-commissioned 
officer  drunk,  discipline  would  become  im- 
possible ;  but  the  Russian  puts  him  to  bed, 
wipes  him  clean,  and  obeys  him  as  faith- 
fully as  ever  on  the  morrow  when  his  fit 
is  over." 

The  following  extract  deals  with  a  hum- 
ble personage  whose  lot  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  glories  of  his  czar's  corona- 
tion. On  entering  the  army  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  serf  and  so  lost  forever  the  right 
to  be  maintained  by  his  owner.  He  had 
now  been  discharged  without  a  pension: 
"To-day  a  discharged  soldier,  crippled  at 
Sebastopol,  asked  me  for  alms  .  .  .  Here 
was  a  man  who,  but  a  few  months  back, 
had  bled  for  his  country,  and  was  now 
^*^gb'^g — l^^Sging  Jn  full  sight  of  the 
Kremlin,  the  heart  of  this  empire  which 
owes  its  very  existence  to  its  faithful.  God- 
fearing, brave,  and  patient-soldiers.  Surely 
these  devoted  sufferers  must  be  heirs  of 
Paradise.  The  newly  made  freeman  with 
his  long  grey  cloak  and  humbly  bared 
head  went  off  into  the  wide  world  of  Holy 
Russia,  and  we  —  drove  in  the  czar*scar- 
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riage  to  a  magnificent  dinner."  A  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Moltke's  description  of 
the  Kurdish  campaign  of  1838:  *'At  the 
gate  of  the  captured  fort  I  met  a  Kurd 
who  was  carrying  his  wounded  brother. 
The  poor  fellow  had  been  shot  in  the  leg, 
and  his  bearer  told  me  that  his  agony  had 
already  lasted  a  week.  I  sent  for  the  sur- 
geon, who  said, '  Why,  the  man  is  only  a 
Kurd  ! '  He  repeated  this  remark  several 
times  and  with  a  raised  voice,  as  though 
to  say,  '  Don't  you  see  that  your  request 
is  mere  folly  ? '  Now  it  is  simply  disgrace- 
ful to  send  three  thousand  men  into  the 
field  attended  by  one  ignorant  barber. 
One  of  our  gunners  was  run  over  eight 
days  ago,  and  even  to-day  not  a  soul  knows 
whether  his  leg  is  broken  or  only  contused. 
Meanwhile  the  man  lies  helpless  in  his 
tent.  This  condition  of  the  surgical  ser- 
vice will,  I  hope,  make  Hafiz  Pasha  apply 
to  the  seraskier  .  .  .  Before  the  Turks 
have  instituted  their  botanical  garden  and 
their  high  school  at  Galata  Serai  they  will 
have  lost  hundreds  of  their  best  and  most 
willing  soldiers." 

Most  of  the  subsequent  passages  illus- 
trate Moltke's  singular  appreciation  of  a 
humorous  speech  or  situation  :  "  The  com- 
mon Turk  cannot  imagine  why  his  sultan 
should  take  the  trouble  to  turn  himself  into 
a  Giaour,  and  still  cherishes  the  belief  that 
the  eichis,  or  foreign  ambassadors,  have 
only  come  to  beg  the  padishah  to  confer 
a  crown  on  their  kings.  •  Why,'  said  a 
mollah  in  the  meeting  at  Bircdjik,  *  should 
not  ten  thousand  Osmanlis  mount  their 
horses  to-day  and  ride  to  Moscow  with 
a  firm  trust  in  Allah  and  their  sharp 
swords  ? '  *  Why  not,  indeed  ? '  answered 
a  Turkish  oflScer,  *so  long  as  their  pass- 
ports are  countersig:ned  at  the  Russian 
Embassy.'  This  officer  was  Reshid  Bey, 
who  was  educated  in  Europe,  but  he  spoke 
in  French  —  a  language  in  which  he  could 
say  anything,  for  not  a  soul  understood 
him." 

Moltke  was  terribly  hampered  in  one 
of  his  journeys  by  the  slowness  and  indo- 
lence of  the  Turkish  official  who  accom- 
panied him.  **  Without  your  champagne," 
he  writes,  "  I  should  never  have  towed  my 
fat  e£Eendi  so  fast  from  Samsun  to  Karput. 
I  always  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a 
Gumushbashu  ox  *  silver-head,' if  he  rode 
well  and  we  reached  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  On  a  starry  night,"  he  continues, 
'*lwas  standing  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  fortress  of  Zeugma.  Deep  down 
in  a  rocky  ravine  below  me  glittered  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  sound  of  its  waters 
filled  the  peaceful  evening.    There  did  I 
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see  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  Xenophon,  Cae- 
\  sar,  and  Julian  pass  by  me  in  the  moon- 
light; from  this  very  point  had  they  seen 
the  empire  of  Chosroes'  dynasty  across 
the  river,  and  seen  it  exactly  as  I  saw  it, 
for  here  nature  is  of  stone  and  unchange- 
able. So  I  determined  to  sacrifice  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Roman  people  those 
golden  grapes  which  they  first  introduced 
into  Gaul,  and  which  I  had  carried  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  their 
broad  empire.  I  hurled  down  the  bottle 
which  dived,  danced,  and  slipped  down 
the  stream  towards  the  Indian  Ocean. 
You  will  be  right,  however,  in  surmising 
that  I  had  first  —  emptied  it.  .  .  .  That 
bottle  had  only  one  fault  —  it  was  the  last 
I  had." 

The  following  conversation  will  remind 
many  of  the  interview  between  Kinglake's 
British  traveller  and  the  pasha:  "The 
next  night  I  slept  in  the  tent  of  a  Turco- 
man chief.  .  .  .  After  I  had  made  myself 
as  comfortable  as  I  could,  the  chief,  Os- 
man  Bey,  came  in  and  gave  me  a  friendly 
greeting.  When  the  influence  of  coffee 
and  pipes  had  dispelled  the  silence  in 
which  such  visits  always  begin,  he  asked 
for  news  from  my  Cimmerian  home,  much 
as  we  should  question  an  inhabitant  of  the 
moon  were  he  to  fall  like  an  aerolite  on 
our  planet.  *  Had  we  got  the  sea  with 
us  ? '  '  Yes,  and  we  take  walks  on  it  in  the 
winter.'  *Did  we  grow  much  tobacco?' 
*  We  fetched  most  of  it  from  the  New 
World.'  *  Was  it  true  that  we  cut  off  the 
ears  and  tails  of  our  horses  ?  '  *  No,  we 
only  cut  their  tails.'  *  Had  we  springs  of 
flowing  water.'*'  'Yes,  except  during  a 
frost.'  *  Had  we  any  camels  ? '  *  Yes,  but 
they  were  only  shown  for  money.'  *  Did 
we  grow  lemons  ? '  *  No.'  *  Had  we  many 
buffaloes?'  *  No.'  He  was  nearly  asking 
me  whether  the  sun  shone  with  us  or 
whether  we  had  nothing  but  jjas.  Mean- 
while, and  with  a  muttered  *  Allah  !  Allah  !' 
he  suppressed  the  remark  that  my  country 
must  have  been  originally  meant  for  polar 
bears." 

At  Nevsher,  on  the  Kizil-Irmak,  a  per- 
sonage named  Kara  Jehenna,  or  Black 
Hell,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Janissaries  in  1826,  re- 
fused either  to  receive  Moltke  or  to  give 
him  horses.  "  I  settled  matters  by  walking 
straight  up  into  his  room,  where  his  Hell- 
ish Majesty  and  I  met  like  two  men  who 
are  equally  anxious  to  surrender  no  part  of 
their  dignity.  ...  I  took  no  notice  of  his 
;  presence,  had  my  heavy  boots  pulled  off 
by  my  servants,  and  then,  covered  as  I  was 
with  every  variety  of  soil,  I  marched  up  to 
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the  best  seat  in  the  room.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  saluted  my  host  who,  in  order  to 
give  me  a  taste  of  his  European  manners, 
answered  *  Addio !'...'  What  have  you 
heard  about  me  ? '  said  he.  *  That  you  are 
a  good  gunner  and  are  called  Black  Hell.* 
It  is  not  every  one  who  would  have  taken 
this  infernal  sobriquet  as  a  compliment, 
but  it  won  my  friend's  heart.  Breakfast 
and  coHee  were  at  once  provided,  and,  in 
addition,  most  excellent  horses,  to  the 
great  delight  of  my  Tartar.'*  At  Constan- 
tinople Moltke  overheard  some  Turkish 
ladies  criticising  a  party  of  Jewesses  sit- 
ting near  them  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet 
Waters.  "  The  ladies  were  much  shocked 
by  the  indecent  exposure  permitted  by  the 
Jewish  veils,  which  actually  showed  the 
face  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  upper  lip, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  she-infidels 
were  drinking  brandy.  *  Is  that  propri- 
•ety?'  asked  a  broad  dame.  *Any  de- 
cent woman  would  confine  herself  to  a 
cup  of  co£fee,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  et  voild 
tout!  *  I  mention  this  for  the  information 
of  ladies  at  home.** 

There  were  comic  points  even  in  the 
magnificent  ceremonials  of  the  Russian 
coronation:  "  After  the  great  bell  of  Ivan 
had  recorded  the  hour,  two  richly  dressed 
heralds,  with  golden  staves,  tabards  and 
helmets,  issued  from  the  Gate  of  the 
Redeemer  ...  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
one  of  them  wore  spectacles  on  his  nose.'* 
Again  at  a  service  in  the  chapel  of  Peter- 
hof :  '*  The  choir  chanted  a  piece  of  the 
most  impressive  kind  with  a  skill  that  was 
matchless.  Composition  and  execut'on 
were  alike  unsurpassable.  To  my  abject 
despair,  a  venerable  Excellency  behind  me 
joined  in  the  singing  and  was  always  out 
of  tune,  sotto  voce  it  is  true,  but  quite  loud 
enough  for  my  ears."  A  little  later  :  '*  We 
drove  to  the  beautiful  Smolnoi  Church  . .  . 
near  it  are  several  palatial  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  spinsters  of  noble  birth. 
As,  however,  the  youngest  of  them  is,  and 
indeed  must  be,  forty  years  we  did  not 
stay  there  very  long."  Again:  '*The 
fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  said 
to  contain  the  huge  cash  reserves  which 
form  the  security  for  the  paper  money  in 
circulation.  .  .  .  But  I  did  not  count  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  part  from  Moltke's  let- 
ters without  citing  the  passage  which  he 
devotes  to  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
with  which  I  shall  conclude.  Here  again 
Kinglake's  immortal  description  of  the 
sphinx  presents  a  singular  parallel  in 
spirit  and  dignity :  "  Memories  cluster 
thickest  about  the  temple  which  Constan- 
tine  erected  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and 


which  still  raises  its  limestone  walls  and 
leaden  domes  high  above  the  last  bill  be- 
tween the  Propontis  and  the  Golden  Horn. 
There  she  still  stands,  the  ancient  Sophia. 
Like  a  venerable  dame  in  a  white  robe 
and  with  her  grey  head  resting  on  her 
mighty  crutches,  she  gazes  over  the  crowds 
that  throng  about  her  in  the  present,  away 
to  the  land  and  sea  in  the  distance.  De* 
serted  by  her  champions  and  her  children, 
this  Christian  of  a  thousand  years  was 
forcibly  converted  to  Islam.  But  she  turns 
away  from  the  grave  of  the  Prophet  and 
looks  to  the  east  at  the  face  of  the  rising 
sun,  to  the  south  towards  Ephesus,  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  and  the  Re- 
deemer's grave,  to  the  west  which  deserted 
her,  and  to  the  north  whence  she  expects 
her  deliverance.  Fire  and  siege,  riot,  civil 
war  and  fanatical  destruction,  earthquakes, 
storms,  and  tempests  have  broken  their 
strength  against  these  walls  which  have 
received  Christian,  Heathen,  and  Mahom- 
medan  emperors  beneath  their  arches." 

Harold  A.  Perry. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
MELISSA'S  TOUR. 

Lucy  looked  across  the  table  at  me  with 
a  face  of  blank  horror.  **  Oh,  Vernon," 
she  cried,  "  what  are  we  ever  to  do  ?  And 
an  American  at  that  !  This  is  just  too 
ghastlv  !  **  It*s  a  habit  of  Lucy*s,  I  may 
remark,  to  talk  italics. 

I  laid  down  my  cofTee-cup,  and  glanced 
back  at  her  in  surprise.  '*  Why,  what*s 
up?"  I  exclaimed,  scanning  tlie  envelope 
close.  '*A  letter  from  Oxford,  surely. 
Mrs.  Wade,  of  Christ  Church  —  I  thougnt 
I  knew  the  hand.  And  s/te's  noi  an  Amer- 
ican." 

*'  Well,  look  for  yourself !  *'  Lucy  cried, 
and  tossed  the  note  to  me,  pouting.  I 
took  it  and  read.  I'm  aware  that  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  only  a  man,  but  it 
really  didn't  strike  me  as  quite  so  terrible. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Hancock, — George  has 
just  heard  that  your  husband  and  you  are 
going  for  a  trip  to  New  York  this  summer. 
Could  yoM  manage  to  do  us  7i  very  great 
kindness?  I  hope  you  won't  mind  it.  We 
have  an  American  friend  —  a  Miss  Easter- 
brook,  of  Kansas  City  —  niece  of  Pro- 
fessor Asa  P.  Easterbrook,  the  well-known 
Yale  geologist,  who  very  much  wishes  to 
find  an  escort  across  the  Atlantic.  If  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  her, 
and    deliver    her    safely  to  Dr.   Horace 
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Easterbrook,  of  Hoboken,  on  your  arrival 
in  the  States,  you  would  do  a  ^ood  turn  to 
her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confer  an  eter- 
nal favor  on 

*'  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Emily  Wade." 

Lucy  folded  her  hands  in  melodramatic 
despair.  **  Kansas  City ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  shudder  of  horror.  *'  And  Asa  P. 
Easterbrook  !  A  geologist,  indeed  !  That 
horrid  Mrs.  Wade !  She  just  did  it  on 
purpose ! " 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  put  in,  regarding 
the  letter  close,  **she  did  it  merely  be- 
cause she  was  asked  to  find  a  chaperon 
for  the  girl ;  and  she  wrote  the  very  short- 
est possible  note,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  to 
the  very  first  acquaintance  she  chanced  to 
hear  of  who  was  going  to  America." 

"Vernon!"  my  wife  exclaimed,  with  a 
very  decided  air,  "you  men  are  such  sim- 
pletons I  You  credit  everybody  always 
with  the  best  and  purest  motives.  But 
you're  utterly  wrong.  I  can  see  through 
that  woman.  The  hateful,  hateful  wretch  ! 
She  did  it  to  spite  me  !  Oh,  my  poor, 
poor  boy  ;  my  dear,  guileless  Bernard  !  " 

Bernard,  I  may  mention,  is  our  oldest 
son,  aged  just  twenty-four,  and  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate.  He's  a  tutor  at  King's, 
and  though  he's  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  a 
splendid  long-stop,  I  couldn't  myself  con- 
scientiously say  I  regard  guilelessness  as 
quite  his  most  marked  characteristic. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  asked,  as 
Lucy  sat  down  with  a  resolutely  deter- 
mined air  at  her  writing-table  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

"Doing!"  my  wife  replied,  with  some 
asperity  in  her  tone.  "Why,  answering 
that  hateful,  detestable  woman  !  " 

I  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  and  fol- 
lowed her  pen  as  she  wrote  :  — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wade,  —  It  was  indeed 
a  delight  to  us  to  see  your  neat  little  hand- 
writing again.  Nothing  would  give  us 
greater  pleasure,  I'm  sure,  than  to  take 
charge  of  your  friend,  who,  I'm  confident, 
we  shall  find  a  most  charming  companion. 
Bernard  will  be  with  us,  so  she  won't  feel 
it  dull,  I  trust.  We  hope  to  have  a  very 
delightful  trip,  and  your  happy  thought  in 
providing  us  with  a  travelling  companion 
will  add,  no  doubt,  to  all  our  enjoyment  — 
especially  Bernard's.  We  both  join  in 
very  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Wade  and 
yourself,  and  I  am  ever 

"  Yours  most  cordially, 

"Lucy  B.  Hancock." 

My  wife  fastened  down  the  envelope 
with  a  very  crushing  air.     "  There,  that 
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!  ought  to  do  for  her,"  she  said,  glancing  up 
at  me  triumphantly.  "I  should  think  she 
could  see  from  that,  if  she's  not  as  blind 
as  an  owl,  I've  observed  her  atrocious  de- 
signs upon  Bernard,  and  mean  to  check- 
mate them.  If,  after  such  a  letter,  she 
has  the  cheek  to  send  us  her  Yankee  girl 
to  chaperon,  I  shall  consider  her  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  all  notions  of  decency. 
But  she  won't,  of  course.  She'll  withdraw 
her  unobtrusively."  And  Lucy  flung  the 
peccant  sheet  that  had  roused  all  this 
wrath  on  to  the  back  of  the  fireplace  with 
offended  dignity. 

She  was  wrong,  however.  By  next 
evening's  post  a  second  letter  arrived, 
more  discomposing,  if  possible,  to  her 
nerves  than  the  first  one. 

"  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Hancock,  London. 
"  Dear  Madam,  —  I  learn  from  my 
friend  Mrs.  Wade  of  Oxford  College,  that 
you  are  going  to  be  kind  enough  to  take 
charge  of  me  across  the  ocean.  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy,  and  will  gladly  ac- 
cept your  friendly  offer.  If  you  will  let 
me  know  by  what  steamer  you  start,  I  will 
register  my  passage  right  away  in  Liver- 
pool. Also,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  from  what  d^fidt  you  leave  London, 
and  by  what  train,  I  will  go  along  with 
you  in  the  cars.  I'm  unused  to  travel 
alone. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  Melissa  P.  Easterbrook." 

Lucy  gazed  at  it  in  despair.  "  A  crea- 
ture like  that ! "  she  cried,  all  horror-struck. 
"  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  Bernard  !  The  ocean, 
she  says  I  Go  along  with  you  in  the  cars ! 
Melissa  P.  Easterbrook  !" 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  tentatively,  "  she  may 
be  better  than  her  name.  And  at  any 
rate,  Bernard's  not  bound io  marry  her!  " 

Lucy  darted  at  me  profound  volumes  of 
mute  feminine  contempt.  "The  girl's 
pretty,"  she  said  at  last,  after  a  long,  deep 
pause,  during  which  I  had  been  made  to 
realize  to  the  full  my  own  utter  moral  and 
intellectual  nothingness.  "You  mav  be 
sure  she's  pretty.  Mrs.  Wade  wouldn't 
have  foisted  her  upon  us  if  she  wasn't 
pretty,  but  unspeakable.  It's  a  vile  plot 
on  her  part  to  destroy  my  piece  of  mind. 
You  won't  believe  it,  Vernon  ;  but  I  know 
that  woman.  And  what  does  the  girl 
mean  by  signing  herself  *  respectfully,'  I 
wonder?" 

"  It's  the  American  way,"  I  ventured 
gently  to  interpose. 

"So  I  gather,"  my  wife  answered,  with 
a  profound  accent  of  contempt.  To  her 
anything   that    isn't   done   in   the  purest 
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English  way,   stands  ipso  facto,  self-con-  over  yonder  —  by  the  door  of  the  refresh- 

demned  immediately.  ment  room.     Don't  you  see  ?    That  must 

A  day  or  two  later  a  second  letter  ar-  be  Melissa."     For  we  knew  her  only  as 

rived  from  Miss  Easterbrook,  in  reply  to  Melissa  already  among  ourselves  ;  it  had 

one  of  Lucy's,  suggesting  a  rendezvous.    I  been  raised  to  the  mild  rank  of  a  family 

confess  it  drew  up  in  my  mind  a  somewhat  witticism. 

painful  picture.     I  began  to  believe  my  I  looked  in  the  direction  he  suggested, 

wife's    fears    were    in    some    ways   well  and  paused  for  certainty.     There,  irreso- 

grounded.  lute  by  the  door  and  gazing  about  her 

,, .,        T          r»     u          1     T      J      »»  /  timidly   with   inquiring  eyes,    stood    the 

'•  Mrs.   Lucy  B.   Hancock,  London      (as  pretti/st,    tiniest,    molt    shrinking    little 

.LT^       x>r  J  T?L     1  c  Western  girl  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  — 

•' Dear  Madam,  -    thank  you  for  yours,   ^jj.^^j    ^6   J^^  ^^.^    ,„    ^  dove-colored 

and  will  meet  you  on  the  day  and  hour  you  ^         ^^.^^  ^^^^^  to  match,  and  a  pair  of 
mention  at  St.  Pancras  d^pdi.    \on  will  g^ey 'spectacles.    But  oh,  what  a  dove- 
know  me  when  you  see  me,  because   I  Colored  dress !    Walter  Crane  might  have 
shall  wear  a  dove-colored  dress,  with  bon-  ^^3)       ^  it- one  of  those  perfect  travel- 
net  to  match,  and  a  pair  of  grey  specta-  Ung^costumes  of  which  the  American  girl 
"  RpQn^^rtfiillv  ^^^""^   ^°  possess  a  monopoly;  and   the 
"Melissa  P    Easterbrook"  spectacles  -  well,  the  spectacles,  though 
MELISSA  F.  iiASTERBROOK.  undoubtedly  real,  added  just  a  touch  of 

I  laid  it  down  and  sighed.  **A  New  piquancy  to  an  otherwise  almost  painfully 
England  schoolmarm  !  "  I  exclaimed  with  timid  and  retiring  little  figure.  The  mo- 
a  groan.  "It  sounds  rather  terrible.  A  ment  I  set  eyes  on  Melissa  Easterbrook, 
dove-colored  dress,  and  a  pair  of  grey  I  will  candidly  admit,  I  was  her  captive  at 
spectacles  1  I  fancy  I  can  picture  her  to  once ;  and  even  Lucy,  as  she  looked  at 
myself  —  a  tall  and  bony  person  of  a  cer-  her,  relaxed  her  face  involuntarily  into  a 
tain  age,  with  corkscrew  curls,  who  reads  sympathetic  smile.  As  a  rule,  Lucy  might 
improving  books,  and  has  views  of  her  own  pose  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  British  ma- 
about  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy."  tron  in  her  ampler  and  maturer  years  — 

But  as  my  spirits  went  down,  so  Lucy's  "calmly  terrible,"  as  an  American  observer 
went  up,  like  the  old  man  and  woman  in  once  described  the  genus  ;  but  at  sight  of 
the  cottage  weather-glass.  "That  looks  Melissa  she  melted  without  a  struggle, 
more  promising,"  she  said.  "The  spec-  "Poor  wee  little  thing,  how  pretty  she 
tacles  are  good.  Perhaps  after  all  dear  is  !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start.  You  will 
Bernard  may  escape.  I  don't  think  he's  readily  admit  that  was  a  great  deal,  from 
at  all  the  sort  of  person  to  be  taken  with  a  Lucy, 
dove-colored  bonnet.  Melissa    came    forward    tentatively,  a 

For  some  days  after  Bernard  came  home  dainty  blush  half  rising  on  her  rather  pale 
from  Cambridge  we  chaffed  a  good  deal  and  delicate  little  cheek.  "  Mrs.  Han- 
among  ourselves  about  Miss  Melissa  cock  ?"  she  said  in  an  inquiring  tone,  with 
Easterbrook.  Bernard  took  quite  my  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  an  American 
view  about  the  spectacles  and  dress.  He  accent  in  her  musical  small  voice.  Lucy 
even  drew  on  an  envelope  a  fancy  portrait  took  her  hand  cordially.  "  I  was  sure  it 
of  Miss  Easterbrook,  as  he  said  himself,  was  you,  ma'am,"  Melissa  went  on  with 
"from  documentary  evidence."  It  repre-  pretty  confidence,  looking  up  into  her 
sented  a  typical  schoolmarm  of  the  most  face,  "because  Mrs.  Wade  told  me  you'd 
virulent  order,  and  was  calculated  to  strike  be  as  kind  to  me  as  a  mother ;  and  the  mo- 
terror  into  the  receptive  mind  of  ingenu-  ment  I  saw  you  I  just  said  to  myself, 
ous  youth  on  simple  inspection.  *  That  must  be  Mrs.  Hancock;  she's  so 

At  last  the  day  came  when  we  were  to  sweetly  motherly.'  How  good  of  you  to 
go  to  Liverpool.  We  arrived  at  St  Pan-  burden  yourself  with  a  stranger  like  me  ! 
eras  in  very  good  time,  and  looked  about  I  hope  indeed,  I  won't  be  too  much 
on  the  platform  for  a  tall  and  hard-faced   trouble." 

person  of  Transatlantic  aspect,  arrayed  in  That  was  the  beginning.  I  may  as  well 
a  dove-colored  dress  and  a  pair  of  grey  say,  first  as  last,  we  were  all  of  us  takea 
spectacles.  But  we  looked  in  vain  ;  no-  by  storm  "  right  away  "  by  Melissa.  Lucy 
body  about  seemed  to  answer  to  the  de-  herself  struck  her  flag  unconditionally  be- 
scription.  At  last  Bernard  turned  to  my  fore  a  single  shot  was  fired,  and  Bernard 
wife  with  a  curious  smile.  "I  think  I've  and  I,  hard  hit  at  all  points,  surrendered 
spotted  her,  mother,"  he  said,  waving  his  i  at  discretion.  She  was  the  most  charm- 
hand   vaguely  to  the  right.     "That  lady  ,  ing  little  girl  the  human  mind  can  con- 
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ceive.  Our  cold  English  language  fails,  ' 
in  its  roughness,  to  describe  her.  She 
was/^///^,  mignonne^  graceful,  fairy-like, 
yet  with  a  touch  of  Yankee  quaintness 
and  a  delicious  espilglerie  that  made  her 
absolutely  unique  in  my  experience  of 
women.  We  had  utterly  lost  our  hearts 
to  her  before  ever  we  reached  Liverpool ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  I  believe  the  one  of 
us  whose  heart  was  most  completely  gone, 
was,  if  only  you'll  believe  it,  that  calmly 
terrible  Lucy. 

Melissa's  most  winning  characteristic, 
however,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  her  per- 
fect frankness.  As  we  whirled  along  on 
our  way  across  England,  she  told  us 
everything  about  herself,  her  family,  her 
friends,  her  neighbors,  and  the  population 
of  Kansas  City  in  general.  Not  obtru- 
sively or  egotistically  —  of  egotism  Me- 
lissa would  be  wholly  incapable  —  but  in 
a  certain  timid,  confiding,  half-childlike 
way,  as  of  the  lost  little  girl,  that  was  ab- 
solutely captivating.  "  Oh,  no,  ma'am," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  one  of  Lucy's  earli- 
est questions,  '*  I  didn't  come  over  alone. 
I  think  rd  be  afraid  to.  I  came  with  a 
whole  squad  of  us  who  were  doing  Eu- 
rope. A  prominent  lady  in  Kansas  City 
took  charge  of  the  square  lot.  And  I  got 
as  far  as  Rome  with  them,  through  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  then  my  money 
wouldn't  run  to  it  any  further ;  so  I  had 
to  go  back.  Travelling  comes  high  in 
Europe,  what  with  hotels  and  fees  and 
having  to  pay  to  get  your  baggage  checked. 
And  that's  how  I  came  to  want  an  escort." 

Bernard  smiled  good-naturedly.  "  Then 
you  had  only  a  fixed  sum,"  he  asked,  "to 
make  your  European  tour  with  ?  " 

"That's  so,  sir,"  Melissa  answered, 
looking  up  at  him  quizzically  through 
those  pretty  grey  spectacles.  **  I'd  put 
away  quite  a  little  sum  of  my  own  to  make 
this  trip  upon.  It  was  my  only  chance  of 
seeing  Europe  and  improving  myself  a 
piece.  I  knew  when  I  started  I  couldn't 
go  all  the  round  trip  with  the  rest  of  my 
party;  but  I  thought  I'd  set  out  with 
them,  any  way,  and  go  ahead  as  long  as 
my  funds  held  out;  and  then  when  I  was 
through  I'd  turn  about  and  come  home 
again." 

••  But  you  put  away  the  money  your- 
self?" Lucy  asked,  with  a  little  start  of 
admiring  surprise. 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,"  Melissa  answered  sagely. 
"  I  know  it.     I  saved  it." 

"From  your  allowance?"  Lucy  sug- 
fl^ested,  from  the  restricted  horizon  of  her 
English  point  of  view. 

Melissa  laughed  a  merry  little  laugh  of 


amusement.     "  Oh,  no,"  she  said  ;  **  from 
my  salar}\" 

"From  your  salary!"  Bernard  put  in, 
looking  down  at  her  with  an  inquiring 
glance. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that's  it,"  Melissa  answered, 
all  unabashed.  "  You  see,  for  four  years 
I  was  a  clerk  in  the  post-office."  She  pro- 
nounced it  "  clurk,"  but  that's  a  detail. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  Bernard  echoed.  He 
was  burning  to  know  how,  I  could  see, 
but  politeness  forbade  him  to  press  Me- 
lissa on  so  delicate  a  point  any  further. 

Melissa,  however,  herself  supplied  at 
once  the  missing  information.  "  My  father 
was  postmaster  in  our  city  "  she  said  sim- 
ply, "under  the  last  administration  — 
President  Blanco's,  you  know  —  and  he 
made  me  one  of  his  clerks,  of  course, 
when  he'd  gotten  the  place ;  and  as  long 
as  the  fun  went  on,  I  saved  all  my  salary 
for  a  tour  in  Europe." 

"  And  at  the  end  of  four  years  ?  "  Lucy 
said. 

"  Our  party  went  out,"  Melissa  put  in 
confidentially.  "  So,  when  the  trouble  be- 
gan, my  father  was  dismissed,  and  I  had 
just  enough  left  to  take  me  as  far  as  Rome, 
as  I  told  you." 

I  was  obliged  to  explain  parenthetically, 
to  allay  Lucy's  wonderment,  that  in  Amer- 
ica the  whole  personnel  of  every  local 
government  office  changes  almost  com- 
pletely with  each  incoming  president. 

"  That's  so,  sir,"  Melissa  assented,  with 
a  wise  little  nod.  "  And  as  I  didn't  think 
it  likely  our  folks  would  get  in  again  in  a 
hurry  —  the  country's  had  enough  of  us 
—  I  just  thought  I'd  make  the  best  of  my 
money  when  J'd  got  it." 

"  And  you  used  it  all  up  in  giving  your- 
self a  holiday  in  Europe?"  Lucy  ex- 
claimed, half  reproachfully.  To  her 
economic  British  mind  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  capital  seemed  horribly  wasteful. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Melissa  answered,  all 
unconscious  of  the  faint  disapproval  im- 
plied in  Lucy's  tone.  "You  see,  I'd  never 
been  anywhere  much  away  from  Kansas 
City  before  ;  and  I  thought  this  was  a 
special  opportunity  to  go  abroad,  and  visit 
the  picture-galleries  and  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  and  enlarge  my  mind,  and  get  a 
little  culture.  To  us,  a  glimpse  of  Europe's 
an  intellectual  necessary." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  regarded  your  visit  as 
largely  educational?"  Bernard  put  in, 
with  increasing  interest.  Though  he's  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  King's,  I  will  readily 
admit  that  Bernard's  personal  tastes  lie 
rather  in  the  direction  of  rowing  and  foot- 
ball than  of  general  culture  ;  but  still,  the 
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American  girPs  point  of  view  decidedly 
attracted  him  by  its  novelty  in  a  woman. 

"  That's  so,  sir,"  Melissa  answered  once 
more,  in  her  accustomed  affirmative.  "  I 
took  it  as  a  sort  of  university  trip.  I 
graduated  in  Europe.  In  America,  of 
course,  wherever  you  go,  all  you  can  see's 
everywhere  just  the  same,  purely  new  and 
American.  The  language,  the  manners, 
the  type  don't  vary;  in  Europe,  you  cross 
a  frontier  or  a  ribbon  of  sea,  and  every- 
thing's different.  Now,  on  this  trip  of 
ours,  we  went  first  to  Chester,  to  glimpse 
a  typical  old  English  town — those  rows, 
oh!  how  lovely  !  —  and  then  to  Leaming- 
ton, for  Warwick  Castle  and  Kenilworth. 
Kenilworth's  just  glorious,  isn't  it?  with 
its  mouldering  red  walls  and  its  dark  green 
ivy,  and  the  ghost  of  Amy  Robsart  walk- 
ing up  and  down  upon  tne  close-shaven 
English  grass-plots." 

*•  I've  heard  it's  very  beautiful,"  Bernard 
admitted  gravely. 

"  What !  you  live  so  close,  and  you've 
never  been  there  !  "  Melissa  exclaimed  in 
frank  surprise. 

Bernard  allowed  with  a  smile  he  had 
been  so  culpably  negligent. 

"  And  Stratford-on-Avon,  too  !  "  Melissa 
went  on  enthusiastically,  her  black  eyes 
beaming.  **  Isn't  Stratford  just  charming  ! 
1  don't  care  for  the  interminable  Shake- 
speare nuisance,  you  know  —  that's  all  too 
new  and  made  up  ;  we  could  raise  a  Shake- 
speare house  like  that  in  Kansas  City  any 
day;  but  the  church,  and  the  elms,  and  the 
swans,  and  the  river!  I  made  such  a. 
sweet  little  sketch  of  them  all,  so  soft  and  ; 
peaceful.  At  least,  the  place  itself  was 
as  sweet  as  a  corner  of  heaven,  and  1  tried 
as  well  as  I  could  in  my  way  to  sketch  it." 

'*  I  su[)pose  it  ij  very  pretty,"  Bernard 
replied  in  a  meditative  tone.  ■ 

Melissa  started  visibly.     "What!  hjive 
you   never  been  there,  either?"  she  ex- 
claimed, taken  aback.     "  Well,  that  is  odd, 
now!     You   live   in    Enjjland,   and    have 
never   run   over   to   Stratford  -  on  -  Avon  ! 
Why,  you  do  surprise  me  !     But,  there  !  I 
suppose  you  English  live  in  the  midst  of  ; 
culture,  as  it  were,  and  can  get  to  it  all  ' 
right  away  at  any  time;  so,  perhaps,  you 
don't  think  quite  as  much  of  it  as  we,  who 
have  to  save  up  our  money,  perhaps  for  \ 
years,  to  get,  for  once  in  our  lives,  just  a 
single  passing  glimpse  of  it.     You  live  at 
Cambridge,  you  see  ;  you  must  be  steeped 
in  culture,  right  down  to  the  finger-ends." 

Bernard  modestly  responded,  twirling 
his  manly  moustache,  that  the  river  and 
the  running-ground,  he  feared,  were  more 
in  his  way  than  art  or  architecture. 


"And  where  else  did  you  go  besides 
England?"  Lucy  asked,  really  interested. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  from  London  we  went 
across  by  Ostend  to  Bruges,  where  I  stud- 
ied the  Memlings,  and  made  a  few  little 
copies  from  them,"  Melissa  answered, 
with  her  sunny  smile.  "  It's  such  a  quaint 
old  place,  Bruges.  Life  seems  to  flow  as 
stagnant  as  its  own  canals.  Have  you  ever 
been  there?" 

*'0h,  charming!"  Lucy  answered; 
"most  delightful  and  quiet.  But  —  er  — 
who  are  the  Memlings  ?  I  don't  quite  rec- 
ollect them." 

Melissa  gazed  at  her,  open-eyed.  **The 
Memlings?"  she  said  slowly;  "why, 
you've  just  missed  the  best  thing  at  Bruges 
if  you  haven't  seen  them.  They've  such 
a  naive  charm  of  their  own,  so  innocent 
and  sympathetic.  They're  in  the  Hdpital 
de  St.  Jean,  you  know,  where  Memling  put 
them.  And  it's  so  delightful  to  see  great 
pictures  like  those  —  though  they're  tiny 
little  things  to  look  at  —  in  their  native 
surroundings,  exactly  as  they  were  first 
painted  —  the  Chasse  de  Ste.  Ursule,  and 
all  those  other  lovely  things,  so  infantile 
in  their  simplicity,  and  yet  so  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  pure,  and  beautiful.  I  don  t 
know  as  I  saw  anything  in  Europe  to  equal 
them  for  pathos  in  their  own  way  —  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Fra  Angelicos  at  San 
Marco  in  Florence." 

"  I  don't  think  I've  seen  them,"  Lucy 
murmured,  with  an  uncomfortable  air.  I 
could  see  it  was  just  dawning  upon  her, 
in  spite  of  her  patronizing,  that  this  Yan- 
kee girl,  with  her  imperfect  command  of 
the  English  tongue,  knew  a  vast  deal  more 
about  some  things  worth  notice  than  she 
herself  did.  "  And  where  did  you  go 
then,  dear?" 

"  Oh,  from  Bruges  we  went  on  to  Ghent," 
Melissa  answered,  leaning  back,  and  look- 
ing as  pretty  as  a  picture  herself  in  her 
sweet  little  travelling-dress,  "to   see  the 
great   Van  Eyck,   the  '  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,'  you  know  —  that  magnificent  panel 
picture.     And  then  we  went  to  Brussels, 
where  we  had  Dierick  Bouts  and  all  the 
later  Flemings  ;  and  to  Antwerp,  for  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyck  and  Quintin  Matsys; 
and  the  Hague  after  that,  for  Rembrandt 
.and  Paul  Potter;  and  Amsterdam  in  the 
I  end,  for  Van  der  Htlst  and  Gerard  Dow, 
and  the  late  Dutch  painters.     So,  vou  see, 
j  we  had  quite  an  artistic  tour  —  we  followed 
up  the  development  of  Netherlandish  art, 
1  from  beginning  to  end,  in  historical  order. 
•  It  was  just  delightful." 
i      "  I  went  to  Antwerp  once,"  Bernard  put 
.  in,  somewhat  sheepishly,  still  twirling  his 
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moustache ;  "  but  it  was  on  my  way  to 
Switzerlaud  ;  and  I  didn't  see  much,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  except  the  cathedral 
and  the  quay  and  the  hotel  I  was  stopping 
at." 

**  Ah,  that's  all  very  well  for  you^^'^  Me- 
lissa answered,  with  a  rather  envious  air. 
•*  You  can  see  these  things  any  day.  But 
for  us,  the  chance  comes  only  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  we  must  make  the  most  of  it." 

Well,  in  such  converse  as  this  we 
reached  Liverpool  in  due  time,  and  went 
next  morning  on  board  our  steamer.  We 
had  a  lovely  passage  out,  and  all  the  way, 
the  more  we  saw  of  Melissa,  the  more  we 
liked  her.  To  be  sure,  Lucy  received  a 
terrible  shock  the  third  day  out,  when  she 
asked  Melissa  what  she  meant  to  do  when 
she  returned  to  Kansas  City.  "  You  won't 
go  into  the  post-ofBce  again,  I  suppose, 
dear?"  she  said  kindly,  for  we  had  got 
by  that  time  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
our  little  Melissa. 

"  I  guess  not,"  Melissa  answered.  "  No 
such  luck  any  more.  Til  have  to  go  back 
again  to  the  store  as  usual." 

"The  store!"  Lucy  repeated,  bewil- 
dered. "1  —  I  don't  quite  understand 
you." 

**  Well,  the  shop,  I  presume  you'd  call 
it,"  Melissa  answered,  smiling.  '*  My  fa- 
ther's gotten  a  bookstore  in  Kansas  City; 
and  before  I  went  into  the  post-office  I 
helped  him  at  the  counter.  In  fact,  I  was 
his  saleswoman." 

"  I  assure  you,  Vernon,"  Lucy  remarked 
in  our  berth  that  night,  "if  an  English- 
woman had  said  it  to  me,  I'd  have  been 
obliged  to  apologize  to  her  for  having 
forced  her  to  confess  it,  and  I  don't  know 
what  wav  I  should  ever  have  looked  to  hide 
my  face  while  she  was  talxing  about  it. 
But  with  Melissa  it's  all  so  difEerent^  some- 
how. She  spoke  as  if  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  on  earth  for  her  father  to  keep  a 
shop,  and  she  didn't  seem  the  least  little 
bit  in  the  world  ashamed  of  it  either." 

"Why  should  she.'*"  I  answered,  with 
my  masculine  bluntness.  But  that  was 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  advanced  for  Lucy. 
Melissa  was  exercising  a  widening  influ- 
ence on  my  wife's  point  of  view  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  ;  but  still,  a  perfect  lady 
must  always  draw  a  line  somewhere. 

All  the  way  across,  indeed,  Melissa's 
lively  talk  was  a  constant  delight  and 
pleasure  to  every  one  of  us.  She  was  so 
taking,  that  girl,  so  confidential,  so  friendly. 
We  really  loved  her.  Then  her  quaint 
little  Americanisms  were  as  pretty  as  her- 
self—  not  only  her  "Yes,  sirs,"  and  her 
"  No,  ma'ams,"  her  "  I  guess,"  and  "  That's 


so,"  but  her  fresh  Western  ideas  and  her 
infinite  play  of  fancy  in  the  queen's  En- 
glish. She  turned  it  as  a  potter  turns  his 
clay.  In  Britain,  our  mother  tongue  has 
crystallized  long  since  into  set  forms  and 
phrases.  In  America  it  has  the  plasticity 
of  youth;  it  is  fertile  in  novelty  —  nay, 
even  in  surprises.  And  Melissa  knew  how 
to  twist  it  deftly  into  unexpected  quips 
and  incongruous  conjunctions.  Her  talk 
ran  on  like  a  limpid  brook,  with  a  musical 
ripple  playing  ever  on  the  surface.  As  for 
Bernard,  he  helped  her  about  the  ship  like 
a  brother,  as  she  moved  lightly  around 
with  her  sylphlike  little  form  among  the 
ropes  and  capstans.  Melissa  liked  to  be 
helped,  she  said ;  she  didn't  believe  one 
bit  in  woman's  rights;  no,  indeed  —  she 
was  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  being  taken 
care  of  for  that.  And  who  wouldn't  take 
care  of  her,  that  delicate  little  thing,  like 
some  choice  small  masterpiece  of  cunning 
workmanship?  Why,  she  almost  looked 
as  if  she  were  made  of  Venetian  glass,  and 
a  fall  on  deck  would  shatter  her  into  a 
thousand  fragments. 

And  her  talk  all  the  way  was  of  the  joys 
of  Europe  —  the  castles  and  abbeys  she 
was  leaving  behind,  the  pictures  and  stat- 
ues she  had  seen  and  admired,  the  pictures 
and  statues  she  had  left  unvisited.  "  Some- 
body told  me  in  Paris,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day,  as  she  hung  on  my  arm  on  deck  and 
looked  up  into  my  face  confidingly  with 
that  childlike  smile  of  hers,  "the  only 
happy  time  in  an  American  woman's  life  is 
the  period  when  she's  just  got  over  the 
first  poignant  regret  at  having  left  Europe, 
and  hasn't  just  reached  the  point  when  she 
makes  up  her  mind  that,  come  what  will, 
she  really  tnust  go  back  again.  And  I 
thought,  for  my  part,  then  my  happiness 
was  fairly  spoilt  for  life,  for  I  shall  never 
be  able  again  to  afford  the  journey." 

"Melissa,  my  child,"  I  said,  looking 
down  at  those  ripe,  rich  lips,  "in  this 
world  one  never  knows  what  may  turn  up 
next.  I've  observed  on  my  way  down  the 
path  of  life  that  when  fruit  hangs  rosy-red 
on  the  tree  by  the  wall,  some  passer-by  or 
other  is  pretty  sure  in  the  end  to  pluck  it." 

But  that  was  too  much  for  Melissa's 
American  modesty.  She  looked  down  and 
blushed  like  a  rose  herself.  But  she  an- 
swered me  nothing. 

A  night  or  two  before  we  reached  New 
York  I  was  standing  in  the  gloom,  half 
hidden  by  a  boat  on  the  davits  amidships, 
enjoying  my  vespertinal  cigar  in  the  cool 
of  evening  ;  and  between  the  puffs  I  caught 
from  time  to  time  stray  snatches  of  a  con- 
versation going  on  softly  in  the  twilight 
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between  Bernard  and  Melissa.  I  had  no- 
ticed of  late,  indeed,  that  Bernard  and 
MAissa  walked  much  on  deck  in  the  even- 
ing together;  but  this  particular  evening 
they  walked  long  and  late,  and  their  con- 
versation seemed  to  me  (if  I  might  judge 
by  fragments)  particularly  confidential. 
The  bits  of  it  I  caught  were  mostly,  it  is 
true,  on  Melissa's  part  (when  Bernard  said 
anything  he  said  it  lower).  She  was  talk- 
ing enthusiastically  of  Venice,  Florence, 
Pisa,  Rome,  with  occasional  flying  excur- 
sions into  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol. 
Once  as  she  passed  I  heard  something 
murmured  low  about  Botticelli*s  **  Prima- 
vera;"  when  next  she  went  by  it  was  the 
Alps  from  Miirren  ;  a  third  time,  again,  it 
was  the  mosaics  at  St.  Mark's,  and  Titian's 
"Assumption,"  and  the  doge's  palace. 
What  so  innocent  as  art,  in  the  moonlight, 
on  the  ocean  ? 

At  last  Bernard  paused  just  opposite 
where  I  stood  (for  they  didn't  perceive 
me),  and  said  very  earnestly,  "  Look  here, 
Melissa,"  —  hq  had  called  her  Melissa 
almost  from  the  first  moment,  and  she 
seemed  to  prefer  it,  it  seemed  so  natural  — 
"  look  here,  Melissa.  Do  you  know, 
when  you  talk  about  things  like  that,  you 
make  me  feel  so  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
myself." 

'*  Why  so,  Mr.  Hancock  ? "  Melissa 
asked  innocently. 

"Well,  when  I  think  what  opportunities 
I've  had,  and  how  little  I've  used  them," 
Bernard  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  *'and 
then  reflect  how  few  you've  got,  and  how 
splendidly  you've  made  the  best  of  them, 
I  just  blush,  I  tell  you,  Melissa,  for  my 
own  laziness." 

•*  Perhaps,"  Melissa  interposed  with  a 
grave  little  air,  "if  one  had  always  been 
brought  up  among  it  all,  one  wouldn't 
think  quite  so  much  of  it.  It's  the  nov- 
elty of  antiquity  that  makes  it  so  charming 
to  people  from  my  country.  I  suppose  it 
seems  quite  natural,  now,  to  you  that  your 
parish  church  should  be  six  hundred  years 
old,  and  have  tombs  in  the  chancel  with 
Elizabethan  ruHs  or  its  floor  inlaid  with 
Plantagenet  brasses.  To  us,  all  that 
seems  mysterious  and  in  a  certain  sort  of 
way  one  might  almost  say  magical.  No- 
body can  love  Europe  quite  so  well,  I'm 
sure,  who  has  lived  in  it  from  a  child.  Vou 
grew  up  to  many  things  that  burst  fresh 
upon  us  at  last  with  all  the  intense  delight 
of  a  new  sensation." 

They  stood  still  as  they  spoke  and 
looked  hard  at  one  another.  There  was  a 
minute's  pause.  Then  Bernard  began 
again.     "Melissa,"  he  faltered  out,  in  a 


rather  tremulous  voice,  "are  you  sorry  to 
go  home  again?" 

"  I  just  hate  it  I "  Melissa  answered 
with  a  vehement  burst.  Then  she  added 
after  a  second,  *'  But  I've  enjoyed  the 
voyage." 

"  You'd  like  to  live  in  Europe  ?  "  Ber- 
nard asked. 

"I  should  love  it!"  Melissa  replied. 
**  I'm  fond  of  my  folks,  of  course,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  leave  them ;  but  I  just 
love  Europe.  I  shall  never  go  again^ 
though.  I  shall  come  right  away  back  to 
Kansas  City  now,  and  keep  store  for  father 
for  the  rest  of  my  natural  existence." 

**  It  seems  hard,"  Bernard  went  on,  rous- 
ing, "  that  anybody  like  you,  Melissa,  with 
such  a  natural  love  of  art  and  of  all  beau- 
tiful things  —  anybody  who  can  draw  .such 
sweet  dreams  of  delight  as  those  heads 
you  showed  us  after  Filippo  Lippi  —  any- 
body who  can  appreciate  Florence  and 
Venice  and  Rome  as  you  do,  should  have 
to  live  all  her  life  in  a  far  western  town, 
and  meet  with  so  little  sympathy  as  youVe 
likely  to  find  there." 

"  That's  the  rub,"  Melissa  replied,  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  such  a  confiding 
look  (if  any  pretty  girl  had  looked  up  at 
we  like  that,  I  should  have  known  what 
to  do  with  her ;  but  Bernard  was  twenty- 
four,  and  young  men  are  modest).  "That's 
the  rub,  Mr.  Hancock.  I  like  —  well, 
European  society  so  very  much  better. 
Our  men  are  nice  enough  in  their  own 
way,  don't  you  know ;  but  they  somehow 
lack  polish  —  at  least,  out  West,  I  mean 
—  in  Kansas  City.  Europeans  mayn't  be 
very  much  better  when  you  get  right  at 
them,  perhaps ;  but  on  the  outside,  any 
way,  to  me,  they're  more  attractive  some- 
how." 

There  was  another  long  pause,  during 
which  I  felt  as  guilty  as  ever  eavesdrop- 
per before  me.  Yet  I  was  glued  to  the 
spot.  I  could  hardly  escape.  At  last 
Bernard  spoke  again.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  gone  round  with  you  on  your  tour, 
Melissa,"  he  said;  "I  don't  know  Italy. 
I  don't  suppose  by  myself  I  could  even 
appreciate  it.  But  if  you  were  by  my  side, 
you'd  have  taught  me  what  it  all  ttieant; 
and  then  I  think  I  might  perhaps  under- 
stand it." 

Melissa  drew  a  deep  breath.     "  I  wish  I 

could  take  it  all  over  again,"  she  answered, 

half  sighing.    "  And  I  didn't  see  Naples, 

'  either.     That  was  a  great  disappointment. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  Naples,  I  must 

confess,  so  as  to  know  I  could  at  least  in 

,  the  end  die  happy." 

;      "  Why    do    you    go    back  ? "   Bernard 
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asked  suddenly,  with  a  bounce,  lookiog 
down  at  that  wee  hand  that  trembled  upon 


"  For  my  part,  1   ihink    it    positively 

eked,"  Lucy  answered,  with  a  smile, 

the  i_affrail.  |  "  and  I  can't  think  what  —  well,  people  ia 

help  myself,"  Melissa  iEngland  — are  about  to  allow  her  to  do 


"  Because  I 
answered,    in 

should  like  —  1  should  like  to  live  always 
in  England," 

"Have  you  any  special  preference  for 
any    particular    town  ? "   Bernard    asked, 
moving  closer  to  her  —  though,  to  be  sure,    us  i 
he  was  very,  very  near  already.  Bu 

"N — no ;  n^none  in  particular,"  Me-  cellei 
lissa  stammered  out  faintly,  halt  sidling  hand 
awayfrom  him.  i ..  ..  . 

"Not  Cambridge,  for  example?"  Ber- 
nard asked,  with  a  deep  gulp  and  an  audi- 
ble effort. 

I  felt  it  would  be  unpardonable  for  me 
to  hear  any  more,  1  had  heard  already 
many  things  not  intended  for  me.  I 
sneaked  o£f,  unperceived,  and  left  those 
two  alone  to  complete  that  conversation. 

Half  an  hour  later  —  it  was  a  calm, 
moonlight  night  —  Bernard  rushed  down 
eagerly  into  the  saloon  to  iind  us.  "  Father 
and  mother,"  he  said  with  a  burst,  "  I 
it  you  up  on  deck  for  ji 


I  opened    my  eyes  wide.    Did   Lucy 

low  what  she  was  saying?  Or  had  Me- 
isa,  then,  fascinated  her  —  the  arch  little 

ich  I  —  as  she  had  fascinated  the  rest  of 
,? 

But  Bernard,  emboldened  by  this  ex- 
opening,  took  Melissa  by  the 
if  in  due  form  to  present  her. 
Mother,"  he  said  tenderly,  leading  ihe 
ee  thing  forward,  "  and  father,  too  ;  t/ii's 

what  I  wanted  to  show  you  —  the  girl 


I  paused  and  trembled.  1  waited  for 
the  thunderbolt.  But  no  thunderbolt  fell. 
On  the  contrary,  Lucy  stepped  forward, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  mast,  caught  Me- 
lissa in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  twice 
over.  "My  dear  child," she  cried,  press- 
ing her  hard,  "my  dear  little  daughter,  I 
don't  know  which  of  you  two  I  ought 
most  to  congratulate," 

But  I    do,"   Bernard   murmured   low. 


There's  something  up  there  1  should  like    And,  his  father  though  1  am,  I  murmured 


o  much  to  show  yi 

"  Not  whales?  I  asked  hypocritically, 
suppressing  a  smile. 

"  No,  not  whales,"  he  replied  ;  "  some- 
thing much  more  interesting." 

We  followed  him  blindly,  Lucy  much  In 
doubt  what  the  thing  might  be,  and  I  much 
in  wonder,  after  Mrs.  Wade's  letter,  how 
Lucy  might  take  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  companion-ladder  Me- 
lissa stood  waiting  for  us,  demure  but 
subdued,  with  a  siill  timider  look  than 
ever  upon  that  sweet  shrinking  small  face 
of  hers.  Her  heart  beat  hard,  1  could 
see  by  the  movement  of  her  bodice,  and 
her  breath  came  and  went ;  but  she  stood 
there  like  a  dove,  in  her  dove-colored  trav- 
elling-dress. 

"Mother,"  Bernard  began,  "Melissa's 
obliged  to  come  back  to  America,  don't 
you  know,  without  having  ever  seen  Na- 
ples. It  seems  a  horrid  shame  she  should 
miss  seeing  it.  She  hadn't  money  enough 
left,  you  recollect,  to  take  her  there." 

Lucy  gazed  at  him,  unsuspicious, 
does  seem  a  pity,"  she  answered  sympa- 
thetically.   "  She'd  enjoy  it  so  much.    I'm  i  _     . 
sorry  she  hasn't  been  able  to  carry  out  all  |  ^°^ 
her  programme." 

"  And,  mother,"  Bernard  went  on,  hi 
i  fixed  hard   on   hers,   "  how   awfull] 

.e  thrown  away  on  Kansas  City 
't  bear  to  think  of  her  going  back  to 
'keep  store '  there." 


,     And  so  do  i,alsc 

""then  you're  not  ashamed  of  me,' 
mother  dear,"  Melissa  whispered,  burying 
her  dainty  little  head  on  Lucy's  shoulder, 
"because  I  kept  store  in  Kansas  City?" 

Lucy  rose  above  herself  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  "  My  darling  wee 
daughter,"  she  answered,  kissing  her  ten- 
derly  again,  "  it's  Kansas  City  alone  that 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  for  putting 
you  to  keep  store  —  such  a  sweet  little 
gem  as  you  are  ! "  Grant  Allen. 


eves  fi. 
she'd  b 


From  The  Min««nth  Ccnturr. 
THE   BOMBARDMENT  OF  IQUIQUE.* 
The    bombardment    of    a    defenceless 
town  is  happily  now  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence, that   the  unfortunate  exception  io 
the  case  of  the   Chilian   port  of  Iquique 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
an  account  of  it  by  one  who  was  present 
..  I  may  not  be  lacking  in  interest,  if  only  be- 
'■-•■"'  of  the  fact  that  the  town  contains 
\icb   English  properly  and  so  many 
ih  lives,     Iquique  has  become  well 
known  within   the   last  few  years  as  the 
port  of  Tarapaca,  a  province  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  acauired  by  Chile 


?    as  the  prize  of  hi 
'  Peru,  and  rich  ir 


prod  net  which 

Ik-ee-kec 
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has  exercised  such  a  fascination  over  the 
speculative  dreams  of  the  English  public. 
The  town  lies  on  a  level  sandy  tract  stand- 
ing out  at  the  foot  of  barren  hills,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  some  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  immediately  behind  it,  and  shut 
out  all  view  of  the  country  beyond.  On 
either  side  of  the  town,  and  not  more  than 
a  mile  or  two  from  it,  the  hills  approach 
the  sea  again,  so  that  the  only  means  of 
reaching  the  interior  is  by  surmounting 
them.  As  rain  never  falls  in  this  district, 
these  hills  are  perfectly  destitute  of  ver- 
dure, and  in  the  daytime  are  of  a  sandy 
and,  in  parts,  a  mouse-colored  tinge;  but 
towards  evening,  as  the  sun  sinks  into  the 
far  Pacific,  they  acquire  delicate  hues  of 
soft  gold  and  pink  which  gave  a  unique 
and  by  no  means  unpicturesque  effect  to 
their  usually  monotonous  aspect.  An 
island  at  the  southern  corner  of  the  bay 
forms  an  excellent  breakwater  against  the 
rollers  driven  on  by  the  prevalent  south- 
west winds. 

Beyond  the  summit  of  the  hills  lies  the 
Pampa,  an  undulating  expanse  of  barren 
sand,  compared  to  which,  as  a  great  trav- 
eller has  remarked,  the  winter  plateau  be- 
fore Sebastopol  is  aluxuriant/^/'/^rr^and 
the  desert  between  Kassassin  and  Tel-el- 
Kebir  a  very  garden  of  Eden.  To  add  to 
the  uninviting  aspect  of  the  scene,  large 
deposits  of  discolored  common  salt  are 
visible  everywhere,  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  patches  of  dirty  snow  to  be 
seen  in  the  country  in  England  after  sev- 
eral  days  of  thaw.  In  this  dreary  waste 
are  erected  the  oficinas,  or  establishments 
for  the  reduction  of  nitrate  from  the  ca- 
liche or  raw  material.  An qficinahiis  usu- 
ally a  staff  of  at  least  a  dozen  Englishmen, 
presided  over  by  a  manager,  or  adminis- 
trador.  They  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  outside  world  for  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, and  their  surroundings  are  monoto- 
nous in  the  extreme;  yet,  with  English- 
men's facility  for  making  the  best  of 
circumstances,  they  manage  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  happily  enough,  and  young 
clerks  in  Iquique  look  forward  to  a  holiday 
on  the  Pampa  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
Londoner  anticipates  a  week  in  the  coun- 
try or  at  the  seaside.  The  railway  runs 
from  Iquique  obliquely  up  the  mountain- 
side to  Molle,  some  six  miles  to  the  south, 
whence  it  strikes  inland,  and  finally  takes 
a  northerly  direction  till  it  again  descends 
to  the  sea  at  Pisagua,  a  smaller  town  about 
fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Iquique. 
The  ascent  from  Iquique  to  Molle  is  very 
steep,  and  trains  drawn  by  the  powerful 
double-boiler  Fairlie  engines  may  be  seen 


toiling  slowly  up  the  side  of  the  bill  on 
the  scarcely  discernible  railway  track,  all 
at  similar  distances,  rigidly  maintaiaed, 
from  each  other. 

Iquique  is  built  in  rectangular  blocks, 
similar  to  most  towns  in  South  America 
of  Spanish  origin.  On  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  all  buildings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stone  Custom  House, 
are  made  of  wood.  The  dwelling-houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  story  high, 
but  many  business  houses  and  offices  pos- 
sess two  or  three  floors.  The  more  pre- 
tentious buildings  are  covered  with  stucco, 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Opera  House  being 
both  in  this  style.  Ail  buildings  have,  by 
law,  to  be  painted  every  year.  The  favor- 
ite colors  are  light  shades  of  yellow,  pink, 
or  blue,  and  in  the  Calle  Baquedano,  where 
the  English  for  the  most  part  reside,  the 
houses,  with  their  balconies  in  front  and 
their  miradoras  or  flat  roofs  above,  on 
which  to  catch  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  pre- 
sent a  bright  and  by  no  means  inartistic 
appearance.  In  the  principal  ^/^^a  there 
is  a  clock-tower  dedicated  to  the  national 
hero,  Arturo  Prat,  and  some  prettily  laid 
gardens,  all  the  more  refreshing  from 
the  total  absence  of  verdure  elsewhere. 
Trams,  with  young  girls  for  conductors 
and  drawn  by  mules,  run  along  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  the  driver  whistling 
loudly  every  time  he  nears  a  cross  road, 
so  as  to  give  warning  of  his  approach. 
Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  town  these 
cross  roads  are  very  frequent,  and  the 
whistle  seldom  leaves  the  ciriver's  mouth. 
The  whistle  is  the  great  weapon  of  modern 
Iquique.  Steam-launches  whistle  shrilly 
as  they  pick  their  path  among  the  lighters 
in  the  bay,  the  railway  engines  scream  for 
the  whole  length  of  their  passage  through 
the  town,  and  at  night,  when  the  tram- 
driver  at  length  retires  to  his  well-earned 
rest,  the  policeman  takes  up  the  burden  of 
his  plaint  and  wanders  along  the  streets 
giving  vent  to  the  most  weird  and  melan- 
choly calls  upon  his  whistle,  with  all  the 
stolid  assiduity  of  the  lower  class  Chilian 
official. 

The  hired  carriages  of  Iquique,  or 
*' coaches,"  as  they  are  called,  deserve 
some  notice.  They  are  mostly  landaus  of 
French  manufacture,  and  are  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses.  The  fare  from  any  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another  is  only  twenty 
cents,  or  fivepence  at  the  old  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  reason  for  this  low  charge  is 
that  horses  are  cheap  and  the  roads  are 
good.  While  Iquique  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Peruvians  the  streets  were 
ankle-deep  in  sand,  but  soon  after  the  Chil- 
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fan  possession  the  much-desired  improve- 
ment was  commenced.  Ripio^  or  refuse 
from  the  manufacture  of  nitrate,  mixed 
with  lime,  was  laid  down  and  hardened 
into  almost  the  solidity  of  concrete.  An 
excellent  footpath  to  Cavancha,  a  bathing- 
resort  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  is  made  of  this  material,  as  well  as 
the  cncket-g[round  and  tennis-court  en- 
closed within  the  railway  property.  On 
account  of  their  cheapness  the  coaches  are 
much  in  request,  and  several  large  coach- 
ing establishments  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence to  meet  the  demand.  The  horses 
from  these  livery  stables  can  be  seen  early 
in  the  day  being  driven  in  herds  like  cattle 
along  the  Cavancha  road,  to  take  their 
morning  bath  in  the  sea.  Mules  are  greatly 
used  to  carry  packs  to  the  Pampa,  and  also 
to  bring  down  the  carts  loaded  with  ore 
from  the  neighboring  silver  mines  of  Hu- 
antajaya.  These  carts  are  roughly  con- 
structed, with  broad  wheels  of  large  cir- 
cumference, and  are  drawn  by  six,  and 
sometimes  nine,  mules,  harnessed  three 
abreast.  The  driver  rides  on  the  near-side 
wheeler,  and  is  provided  with  along  stock- 
whip, with  which  he  keeps  his  team  at  a 
quick  trot,  while  the  heavily  laden  cart 
rolls  along  with  the  thunder  of  a  metal 
gun-carriage. 

The  resources  of  Iquique  in  the  way  of 
pastimes  or  amusements  are  somewhat 
limited.  In  the  cool  season  riding,  cricket, 
and  tennis  can  be  enjoyed, but  in  summer 
the  temperature  is  too  high  for  any  of  these 
to  be  a  favorite  means  of  recreation.  There 
is  only  one  road  out  of  the  town  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  drive  —  the  road  to  Ca- 
vancha; and  this  place  is,  consequently, 
the  favorite  resort.  A  tramway  also  runs 
along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  trams 
drawn  by  horses,  instead  of  mules,  on  ac- 
count of  a  fairly  steep  gradient  at  the  end. 
The  major  portion  of  the  journey  being 
across  a  sandy  track  with  no  houses  on 
either  side,  there  is  not  much  getting  in 
or  out,  and  the  services  of  the  girl  con- 
ductors are  dispensed  with.  The  driver, 
usually  a  bov,  hangs  the  ends  of  the  reins 
on  the  braKe-handle,  and  may  be  seen 
lounging  in  one  of  the  front  seats  —  the 
trams  are  for  the  most  part  light,  open 
American  cars,  with  seats  running  athwart, 
instead  of  lengthways  —  conversing  with 
any  chance  acquaintance  among  the  pas- 
sengers, or  buried  in  contemplation  over 
the  smoke  of  the  universal,  yellow-papered 
cigarette.  When  the  journey  has  com- 
menced he  rises  leisurely  and  collects  the 
fares.  Should  any  one  wish  to  get  down 
during  this  operation,  he  pulls  the  strap 
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which  rings  the  belU  This  has  the  efiEect 
of  stopping  the  horses,  which  are  set  in 
motion  again  by  the  same  means.  The 
Chilian  youth  are  adepts  in  the  art  of 
economizing  vital  energy. 

In  the  afternoon  Cavancha  Bay  presents 
a  spectacle  which  might  almost  recall 
some  of  our  own  watering-places  at  home. 
Large,  bright  -  colored  sunshades,  with 
prettily  dressed  English  children  playing 
beneath  them,  are  dotted  here  and  there 
over  the  sand  —  a  beautifully  clean  grey 
sand  which  seems  specially  adapted  for 
children's  games.  On  the  ripio  pathway 
the  Iquique  citizen  is  to  be  seen,  taking 
his  wife  and  children  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
sea-breeze,  while  along  the  beach  are  scat- 
tered many  more,  watching  the  huge  roll- 
ers of  the  Pacific  curling  in  transparent 
arcs  and  dashing  into  white  foam  upon  the 
returning  wave.  The  Gaviota  and  Serena 
baths  at  one  end  of  the  bay  and  the  Ca- 
vancha baths  at  the  other  are  always  full, 
for  the  Chilians  of  both  sexes  are  great 
lovers  of  sea-bathing,  in  spite  of  the  low 
temperature  of  the  water  along  this  coast, 
due  to  the  ice-laden  currents  from  the 
Straits.  Towards  five  o'clock  a  stream  of 
coaches  begins  to  issue  from  the  town  and 
the  tramcars  are  filled  to  overflowing. 
One  of  the  bathing  establishments  at  Ca- 
vancha has  a  restaurant  built  out  on  piles 
supported  on  rocks  which  are  surrounded 
with  water.  Its  appearance  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  carefully  tended  plants  and 
creepers,  always  grateful  to  the  eye  in 
Iquique.  This  restaurant  is  the  usual  re- 
sort of  the  English  and  the  better  class 
Chilians,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  is  filled 
with  gaily  dressed  people,  laughing  and 
talking,  or  watching  their  friends  bathing 
from  the  bathing-place  close  by.  Towards 
half  past  six  the  coaches  are  summoned, 
and  the  return  to  town  is  made  across  the 
sandy  track,  between  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  and  the  mountain-side  lit  up  with 
the  glorious  tinges  from  the  declining  orb 
of  day.  The  usual  dinner-hour  is  seven, 
and  at  eight  a  military  band  plays  in  the 
plaza.  Here  one  can  sit  and  listen  to  the 
music  and  watch  the  stream  of  people 
walking  round  and  round,  while  the  shadow 
of  the  lofty  hills  —  those  eternal  hills  from 
whose  presence  it  seems  impossible  to 
escape  in  any  Chilian  town —  hangs  tow- 
ering and  majestic  over  all. 

But  Iquique  in  times  of  peace  and 
Iquique  in  times  of  war  bear  two  very  dif- 
ferent aspects.  The  trouble  which  has 
lately  burst  upon  the  country,  and  of  which 
Iquique  was  almost  the  first  to  bear  the 
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long  been  brewing.  The  presi- 
dent, J  osd  Manual  lialmaceda,  early  suc- 
ceeded in  disappoinling  all  the  bopes 
which  were  raised  al  his  election,  five 
He  had  been  minisier  of  for- 
eign afiairs  to  the  late  president,  Santa 
Maria,  and  was  then  reckoned  a  warm 
supporter  of  progressive  principles.  Born 
in  Santiago  in  the  year  1840,  he  threw  up 
the  profession  of  the  Church,  for  which  he 
was  originally  intended,  and  in  1864  be- 
came  attach^  to  ex-President  Montt.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Coa- 

fress,  in  which  he  sat  uninterruptedly  till 
is  election  to  the  presidential  chair,  This 
event  wan  hailed  on  all  sides  ivitli  enthusi- 
asm, for  he  had  been  the  trusted  minister 
of  a  popular  and  much-respected  president. 
But  with  his  accession  to  power  Galma- 
ceda  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  Liberal 
principles,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand, 
regardless  of  the  authority  of  Congress. 
A  crisis  was  reached  in  June  of  last  year, 
when  it  became  known  thai  he  '  " 


-,  his 


i  his 
ler  San  Fuentes,  who,  in  spite  of  a  large 
majority  against  him  in  the  Congress, 
would  not  resign  office,  and  who,  havinrr 
no  claims  to  dislinciioD  beyond  the  for- 
tune which  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  by 
speculation,  was  expected  to  prove  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  able  predecessor. 
On  these  grounds  Congress  used  the  only 
weapon  it  possesses  and  refused  to  vole 
supplies. 

Balm.iceda  held  out  for  some  little  time, 
till  a  dead  lock  seemed  inevitable  and  seri- 
ous riots  took  place  in  Valparaiso,  which 
were  quelled  with  difficulty  by  a  force  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  troops. 
After  this  the  president  gave  way,  dis- 
missed San  Fuenies,  and  in  August  ac- 
cepted a  ministry  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  ministry  framed 
and  passed  a  decentralizing  law,  to  insure 
purity  al  the  presidential  election;  but  as 
soon  as  the  president  had  obtained  his 
supplies,  he  instructed  the  inUHdentes  or 
governors  of  the  provinces  to  disregard 
the  orders  o£  the  Cabinet,  which  at  once 
resigned.  Congress  was  shortly  after- 
wards dismissed,  and  Balmaceda  coti- 
ducted  the  administration  of  the  country 
on  his  sole  authority,  with  Claudio  VicuQa 
for  hia  minister.  The  supplies  for  1891, 
however,  were  still  unvoted,  and  the  C^^ 
misiOH  Couservadora,  which  sits  in  San- 
tiago during  the  recess  of  Congress  to 
watch  its  interests,  twice  urged  the  presi- 
dent to  call  the  Congress.    As  he  refused 


to  do  this,  and  still  adhered  to  his  deter- 
mination to  nominate  San  Fuenies  as  tiin 
successor,  the  opposition,  consisting  of  all 
the  most  prominent  members  of  Congress, 
resolved  to  take  active  measures. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  action  was 
somewhat  precipitate  and  that  they  might 
have  wailed  till  Balmaceda  vacated  the 
presidential  chair  ta  the  fall  of  the  present 
year.  But  the  presidential  election  Takes 
place  in  March,  and  they  knew  that,  if 
they  deferred  their  action  till  after  that 
month,  the  man  to  whom  they  were  op- 
posed would  be  elected.  For  the  last 
three  decades  the  presidential  candidate 
has  always  been  successful,  the  president 
being  in  a  position  to  control  the  elections, 
as  he  appoints  the  intendeniti  of  the 
provinces,  who  in  turn  appoint  their  sub- 
governors,  sub-deli^gales,  and  district-in- 
spectors, Hitherto  the  opposition  have 
borne  their  defeat  without  appealing  to 
force,  because  the  candidates  nominated 
by  the  presidents,  however  they  might 
have  difiered  from  them  in  opinion,  were 
at  least  men  of  capacity  and  repute. 
These  qualifications  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  considered  to  be  lacking  in  San 
Fueutes,  and  they  arranged  a  date  —  said 
to  be  the  ijlh  of  January  —  on  which  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  presi- 
dent with  both  army  and  navy. 

Balmaceda,  however,  having  some  sus- 
picion of  their  intention,  acted  with  great 
promptitude  and  began  ordering  the  men- 
of-uar,  one  by  one,  to  leave  Valparaiso 
Bay.  This  action  precipitated  matters, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  includ- 
ing the  vice-president  of  the  Senate, 
Waldo  Silva,  and  the  president  of  the 
deputies,  Barros  Luco,  In  order  to  secure 
the  fleet,  went  on  board  the  Almiranle 
Cochrane  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 
Ihence  issued  a  manifesto  appealing  to  the 
army  and  the  nation  to  support  them  in 
opposing  the  unconstitutional  government 
of  the  president.  Although  the  majority 
of  the  country  were  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 
sition no  demonstration  followed,  and  the 
president,  having  secured  the  allegiance 
of  the  army  by  doubling  their  pa;  and 
making  lavish  promises  of  rewards  for 
future  services,  proclaimed  himself  dic- 
tator, denounced  the  ficel  »hich  had  gone 
over  entirely  10  the  opposition,  as  pirates, 
and   took   vigorous  measures  for   sel£-de- 

The  Aimiranle  Cochrane,  an  armored 
ship  of  over  three  thousand  tons,  and  the 
Magellanes,  a  smaller  ship,  proceeded  at 
once  to  Iquique  to  blockade  the  port  if 
the  intendente  refused  to  surrender  it; 
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while  the  Blanco  Encalada,  sister  ship  to 
the  Cochrane,  and  the  turret  ship  Huascar 
(two  thousand  tons)  remained  in  Valpa- 
raiso Bay  for  similar  duty  there.  The  fast 
cruiser  Esmeralda  (three  thousand  tons) 
went  south  to  meet  the  two  new  ships, 
the  Alrairante  Lynch  and  the  Condell,  ex- 
pected out  from  England,  to  gain  them 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Congress. 

The  Silvertown  cable-ship,  which  I  was 
aboard,  heard  of  the  action  of  the  fleet  be- 
fore she  left  Chorillos  (near  Lima)  on  the 
9th  of  January,  to  lay  cable  from  that  place 
to  Iquique.  On  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth, having  slipped  the  final  bight  some 
little  distance  from  Iquique  that  afternoon, 
we  anchored  in  the  bay  after  dark  and 
found  ourselves  between  the  Cochrane 
and  the  Magellanes,  the  former  of  which 
at  once  sent  off  an  officer  in  the  steam- 
launch  to  request  us  to  change  our  an- 
chorage, as  they  might  have  to  fire  on  the 
town  during  the  night.  While  the  anchor 
was  being  heaved  up,  the  engineer-in- 
chief,  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Gray,  and  Captain 
Thomson  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cochrane,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Pheasant,  the  small  En- 
glish gunboat  then  representing  our  inter- 
ests in  the  bay.  At  the  advice  of  her 
captain  we  let  go  anchor  again  near  to  her. 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  with  another 
member  of  the  staff,  I  took  up  my  resi- 
dence ashore  to  arrange  the  testing  in- 
strument in  the  cable  hut,  while  the  Sil- 
vertown went  south  to  sound  along  the 
intended  route  of  cable,  so  that  on  her 
return  we  should  have  everything  ready  to 
keep  watch  in  the  hut  during  the  laying 
of  the  cable  from  Iquique  to  Valparaiso. 
Considerable  difference  was  observable  in 
the  appearance  of  the  town  since  we  had 
been  there  some  three  weeks  previously 
on  our  journey  north.  A  detachment  of 
soldiers  was  on  guard  at  the  mole  ;  earth- 
works had  been  thrown  up  in  Cavancha 
Bay,  close  to  the  cable  hut  which  we  had 
erected  there,  and  every  evening  troops 
were  sent  to  occupy  these  earthworks 
against  any  nocturnal  surprises  from  the 
sea,  while  another  body  took  up  theirquar- 
ters  at  the  end  of  the  pier  restaurant  at 
Cavancha.  Provisions  were  already  much 
dearer;  potatoes  —  the  Chilian  potato  is 
excellent  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  food 
among  the  lower  classes  —  had  risen  to 
three  times  their  ordinary  value,  although 
the  strict  blockade  was  not  announced  to 
commence  till  the  twentieth  of  the  month. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  feeling 
in  the  town  and  throughout  the  Pampa  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  fleet,  the  govern- 
ment still  retained  command  of  the  troops, 


and  the  province  was  in  charge  of  an  ia- 
tendente  of  tried  capacity,  Sefior  Salinas, 
whom  the  president  had  lately  appointed 
to  the  post  as  specially  fitted  to  do  credit 
to  his  choice  in  so  important  a  crisis. 
The  intendente  received  the  support  as 
might  be  supposed,  of  all  government  offi- 
cials, who  owed  their  position  to  him, 
while  the  troops,  some  five  hundred  in 
number,  were  content  to  remain  in  his 
service  with  the  double  pay  which  they 
received.  Thus,  with  a  determined  man 
in  authority,  the  town  could  well  hold  its 
own  against  warships  which  were  unable 
to  land  sufficient  troops  to  take  and  keep 
possession.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
hopeless  quarrel  between  dog  and  fish. 
Neither  party  could  get  at  the  other  to 
secure  the  victory.  Iquique  possessed  no 
fortifications  against  the  hostile  fleet,  nor 
any  torpedo  defences  in  the  harbor.  A 
small  fort  on  the  island,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  the  approach  of  the  ships,  and 
two  more  on  the  mainland,  one  by  the 
railway  station  and  the  other  near  the 
Morro,  armed  with  a  few  obsolete  and 
almost  useless  guns,  represented  all  that 
was  thought  necessary  to  protect  the  rich- 
est port  in  Chile. 

But  although  the  ships  had  not  sufficient 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  town, 
nothing  could  prevent  them  knocking  it  to 
pieces,  and  to  avoid  such  a  possibility  it 
was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  inten- 
dente would  be  compelled  by  force  of 
public  opinion  to  surrender  to  the  fleet* 
A  meeting,  however,  which  took  place  on 
the  seventeenth  on  board  H.M.S.  Pheas- 
ant between  Salinas  and  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  made  it  clear  that  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  give  in,  and  negotiations 
fell  through  without  any  compromise  be- 
ing effected.  Accordingly,  on  the  2oth 
of  January  the  strict  blockade  commenced. 
No  boats  came  to  or  left  the  mole.  Two 
hundred  troops  were  sent  up  by  train  to 
the  Pampa,  to  meet  the  opposition  forces 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  landed 
at  Pisagua,  and  every  evening  two  detach- 
ments of  artillery  with  howitzer  guns, 
drawn  by  mules,  were  marched  out  to  pro- 
tect the  town  on  either  side.  Even  then 
it  was  believed  that  no  fighting  would 
really  occur,  and  that  the  intendente  was 
taking  all  the  measures  merely  that  he 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
he  was  doing  something.  But  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  a  train 
returned  from  the  Pampa  with  proof  of  an 
engagement  in  the  form  of  dead  and 
wounded,  it  became  evident  that  all  was 
grim  earnest.    Pisagua,  it  seems,  had  been 
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lakea  by  ihe  fleet  without  a  blow,  and  the 
troops  they  landed  were  sent  up  across  the 
Pampa  by  the  railway,  till  ihey  met  the 
government  troops  about  half-way  between 
Pisagua  and  Iquique.  An  engagement 
look  place,  in  wliich  both  Bides  claimed 
the  victory  [  but  the  opposition  forces  fell 
back  (owards  Pisagua.  The  same  day,  in 
the  evening,  the  Cochrane  sent  a  note 
ashore  to  the  intcndeate,  saying  that  any 
more  trains  leaving  ihe  town  would  be 
fired  upon.  At  Ihe  same  lime  she  changed 
her  position,  in  order  to  command  the 
railway  station. 

On  (he  twenty-liiird  another  batch  of 
Itilled  and  wounded  from  the  Pampa 
brought  evidence  of  a  second  engagement, 
in  which  the  government  troops  obtained 
advantage,  for  on  the  twenty-seventh  the 
Dews  of  the  recapture  of  Pisagua  by  them 
arrived.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
demonstration  consisting  of  a  fife  and 
drum  band,  attended  by  one  sergeant  and 
three  privates,  who  paraded  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  The  Cochrane  replied 
by  ordering  all  vessels  wliich  interfered 
with  her  line  of  fire  upon  the  town  to 
leave  their  anchorage.  In  the  town,  as 
the  police  were  wilhdrawn  every  night  on 
military  duty,  the  intcndeote  sanctioned 
the  formation  of  an  urban  guard  by  for- 
eigners for  the  protection  of  tlieir  properly. 
In  other  respects  things  went  on  much  the 
aame  as  usual.  The  streets  were  perhaps 
a  little  emplier,  and  many  shops  were 
closed;  but  the  daily  baths  at  Cavancha 
were  duly  attended,  and  the  young  En- 
glishmen who  assembled  there  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  state  of 
aSairs.  and  to  all  appearance  heedless 
whether  the  town  was  to  be  bombarded  or 
not  on  the  following  day.  The  military 
band  still  played  in  the  plaza  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  but  they  were  escorted  to 
and  from  the  barracks  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  of  their  comrades,  fully  armed,  who 
kepi  guard  beneath  the  stand  during  the 
performance. 

The  fleet  now  determined  to  concentrate 
their  forces  on  the  province  of  Tarapacd. 
Coquimbo  and  Serena,  which  had  been 
taken,  were  abandoned,  and  transports  ar- 
rived with  troops  on  board  from  those 
places.  The  Blanco  left  Valparaiso, 
where  she  had  been  treacherously  fired 
upon  by  the  forts,  and  arrived  in  Iquique, 
with  the  O'Higgins,  on  the  znd  of  Febru- 
ary, It  was  decided  that  Pisagua  should 
be  retaken  first,  and  that  the  Cochrane 
should  go  there  to  bombard  the  town  if 
any  resistance  was  offered.  As  soon  as 
Pisagua  was  lakes,  Iquique  was  to  be  at- 
tacked.    The  situation  began  to  look  seri- 


ous to  those  ashore.  Almost  worse  than 
the  fear  of  a  bombardmeiit  was  Ihe  appre- 
hension that  the  rotos,  or  workmen  on  the 
Pampa,  who  were  out  of  employment,  and 
consequently  in  great  straits,  would  come 
down,  as  they  have  on  several  previous 
occasions,  and  pillage  the  town.  News 
arrived  that  this  had  happened  in  Pisagua, 
and  that  the  men  had  only  been  repulsed 
after  a  severe  confJict  in  (fie  town  with  the 
government  troops,  leaving  many  of  their 
number  dead  in  the  streets.  Matters  would 
apparently  come  to  a  crisis  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  Englishmen  in  Iquique  who  had 
sand  children  in  the  town  began  to 
nxious  for  their  safety.  At  this  June- 
the  Silvertown  returned  to  Iquique, 
having  successfully  laid  the  cable  up  from 
Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Gray,  on  learning  the 
position  of  affairs,  offered  a  passage  to 
any  ladies  and  children  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  it  lo  Arica,  for  which  port 
the  ship  wag  next  bound.  Some  fifly  or 
sixty  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  left 
Iquique  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth, 
the  Blanco  opening  fire,  just  as  we  were 
getting  under  way,  on  one  of  the  forts, 
here  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  mount 
large  gun.  The  Cochrane  had  left  at 
ion  for  Pisagua,  and  it  seemed  as  if  both 
places  would  in  a  few  days  be  in  the  bands 
of  the  fleet,  and  we  should  be  abie  to  return 
id  complete  our  tests  on  the  cables  with- 
it  meeting  with  any  further  trouble, 
Bui,  as  often  happens  in  these  cases, 
the  situation  remained  unchanged  longer 
han  expected.  Pisagua,  indeed,  was  re- 
aken  on  the  sixth,  but  of  Iquique  no  re- 
lable  news  could  be  obtained,  as  both  the 
:able  and  the  land-line  were  cut,  and  the 
iilvertown,  having  waited  at  Arica  for 
en  or  twelve  days,  sailed  again  for  Iqui- 
que, taking  back  with  her  some  of  the 
ladies  and  children  she  had  brought  from 
that  town,  in  the  hope  that  matters  might 
be  more  settled  now.  I  bad  previously 
left  for  the  souih  by  a  German  steamer, 
the  Isis,  and  on  the  way  we  put  in  at 
Pisagua.  When  we  arrived  there  {Febru- 
;iry  I4lh)  three  transports  lay  in  the  har- 
bor, from  which  iwo  thousand  opposition 
troops  had  just  been  landed  and  sent  up 
by  irain  lo  camp  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
overhanging  the  town.  These  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  Coronel  Canto,  left 
the  following  (Sunday)  morning  for  Ihe  in- 
terior, and  on  Monday  morning  (February 
l6ihjat  nine  o'clock  a  train  arrived  with 
sixty  wounded,  and  brought  the  news  that 
the  opposition  troops  had  gained  a  victory 
over  the  government  troops  at  Dolores, 
and  that  Corond  Canto  was  going  to  push 
on  towards  Iquique. 
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The   Isis  weighed  anchor  for  Iquique 
that  day  at  eleven  o*clock,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  bay  at  four  o'clock  the  same  after- 
noon   we  found  the    Silvertown   already 
there,   and    learnt    to   our    surprise   that 
the  intendente,  having  sent  all  his  troops 
up   on    to   the  "  Pampa,  had    surrendered 
the  town  that  very  morning  to  the  fleet. 
Before  rejoining  the  Silvertown    I  went 
ashore,  landing  at  the  mole  amidst  a  swarm 
of  boats  which  were  bringing  people  back 
to  the  town  from  the  island,  where  they 
had  taken  shelter  in  anticipation  of  a  bom- 
bardment.    In  the  town  troops  belonging 
to  the  opposition  were  parading  the  streets, 
loudly  cheered  by  the  populace.    All  the 
shops  were  closed,  but  the  fire  stations  — 
a  great  feature  in  Iquique,  where  the  im- 
mediate extinction  of  fire  is  so  necessary 
—  were  filled  with  the  urban  guard  of  the 
district  to  which  each  belonged.    As  soon 
as  it  was  known  in  the  morning  that  the 
town  had  been  surrendered,  the  mob  had 
sacked  the  Intendencia  and  burnt  the  office 
of  the  government  organ,  La  Voz  de  Chile^ 
to  the  ground.   But  the  excitements  of  the 
day  proved  too  much  for  the  rotos^  who, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  had  been  in  con- 
siderable straits,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  the  strong  hands  of   the   intendente 
from   making  an  outbreak.    At  nightfall 
indiscriminate  pillaging  and  incendiarism 
commenced,  and  the  navy  troops  being 
incapacitated  by  their  own   indulgences 
from  holding  them  in  check,  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  city  devolved  upon  the  ur- 
ban guard.     The  mob,  rendered  furious 
by  drink,  made  a  most  determined  stand, 
in  one  plaza  the  action  being  contested 
with  the  stubbornness  of  a  pitched  battle  ; 
but  they  were  at  length  dispersed,  leaving 
forty-two  killed  and  eighty-six  wounded  in 
the  streets.     Only  two  of  the  urban  guard, 
both  Spaniards,  were  killed  in  the  fight. 

In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
won  the  town,  the  fleet  did  not  feel  at  all 
secure  in  their  new  possession.  The  ma- 
jority of  their  troops  had  been  landed  at 
Pisagua,  and  they  had  hardly  enough  in 
Iquique  to  keep  order,  much  less  to  de- 
fend it  against  a  hostile  force.  The  follow- 
ing night,  a  rumor  getting  abroad  that  the 
government  troops  were  coming  down 
from  the  Pampa,  the  fleet  called  o£E  all 
their  men  on  board,  leaving  the  town  en- 
tirely unprotected,  and  the  first  intimation 
the  urban  guard  received  of  this  action  was 
the  cries  from  the  prisoners  in  the  cuar/e/, 
or  police-station,  whom  they  had  left  un- 
guarded and  untended,  appealing  to  some 
one  to  come  and  give  them  water.  The 
troops  returned  the  following  day  as  soon 
as  they  found  their  alarm  had  been  ground- 


less.   The  town  at  this  time  presented  a 
very  forlorn  appearance.     The  rotos,  after 
the  severe  lesson  they  had  received,  kept 
to  their  houses,  and  very  few  people  were 
to  be  seen  about  the  streets.    A  few  young 
Englishmen  were  to  be  found  up  at  Ca- 
vancha,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  arrived  a 
quiet -looking,  yellow -complexioned  old 
man  with  a  slight  stoop  and  dressed  in  a 
frock-coat,    and    black    straw    hat    with 
**  Blanco  Encalada  "  inscribed  in  gold  let- 
ters on   the   ribbon.    This    unobtrusive- 
looking  old  gentleman  was  Waldo  Silva, 
vice-president  of  the  Senate  and  nominal 
leader  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  man  of  about  his  own  age.    It 
was  significant  of  the  faith  he  had  in  the 
popularity  of  his  cause  that  he  should  wan- 
der about,  with   only  one  companion,  to- 
tally unprotected,  and  return  to  the  town 
seated  quietly  in  a  ten-cent  tram.     If  he 
had   missed   his  passage  ofiE  to  the  ship 
that  evening,  he  would  have  had  cause  to 
repent  his  rashness.     For,  towards  mid- 
night, mounted  scouts  of  the  opposition 
came  galloping  into  the  town,  with  the 
news  that  the  government  forces  had  ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  the  hills  and  were  de- 
scending upon  the  town.    The  navy  troops 
at  once  withdrew  to  the  Custom  House, 
but  the  Englishman  in  command  of  the 
urban  guard,  thinking  it   might  only  be 
another  false  alarm,  sent  round  orders  to 
the  different  stations  to  keep   watch  as 
usual,  and  took  charge   of   the  cuartel^ 
which   had  once  more  been  abandoned. 
The  morning  of  the  nineteenth  broke  with 
a  camanchaca^  or  dense  white  fog,  under 
cover  of  which  Coronel  Soto,  who  had,  in 
fact,    descended   during   the   night    with 
three  hundred  government  troops  and  biv- 
ouacked in  the  racecourse,  stole  out  and 
entered  the  town.     Finding  \}ci^cuartelm 
possession  of  the  urban  guard,  he  passed 
on,  giving  his  men  orders  to  open  out  and 
fire  down  the  streets.    At  this  early  hour 
the  only  people  stirring  were  the  women 
going  to  market  to  get  the  day's  supplies. 
These  were  taken  utterly  by  surprise  and 
several  were  shot  down  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate firing.     As  the  government    forces 
neared   the  mole,  the   navy  troops,  only 
some  sixty  or  seventy  strong,  fired  upon 
them  from  the  roof  and  first  floor  of  the 
stone  Custom  House.     But  when  Soto's 
men  pressed  steadily  on  and  took  up  po- 
sitions on  either  side  of  the  building,  the 
Blanco  sent  off  her  steam-pinnaces  armed 
with  Catling  guns  to  dislodge  them,  and 
opened  fire  herself,  shelling  the  houses 
behind  which  they  were  sheltered.    It  was 
now  about  half  past  six,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  quarter,  the  richest  in  the 
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,  where  all  the  banks  and  principal 
less  houses  were  siluatcd,  awoke  to 
fiad  the  long-expected  bombardment  actu- 
ally commeuced,  and  all  retreat  cut  off  by 
the  protniscuaus  firing  in  the  streets. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  descend  to 
the  ground  floor  and  wait  paiienit;  till  it 
was  over,  trusting  that  the  bursting  of  a 
shell  would  not  prevent  the  witnessing  of 
that  much-desired  consummation. 

Meantime  the  Blanco  sent  oS  two  or 
three  boat-loads  of  sailors  to  laud  at  the 
railway  mole  under  cover  of  the  machine- 
guns  of  the  Tollen  —  a  small  craft  cruis- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  roadstead  — and  to 
attempt  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank. 
On  being  put  ashore,  however,  these  men 
got  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  gov- 
t  itoops,  who  lired  on  thetn  Ironi 
the  shelter  of  the  railway  tanks,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  boats  ag.iin. 
leaving  half-a-dozen  killed  on  the  mole. 
About  half  past  nine  another  attempt  to 
land  reinforcements  was  made  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  mole,  and  this  lime,  with  the 
aid  of  ihe  fire  from  the  two  s tea m-p:nn aces, 
they  succeeded  in  joining  their  comrades 
in  the  Custom  House  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  The  Sllvertown  was  anchored 
in  a  position  which  commanded  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  whole  engagement. 
Between  her  and  the  town  lay  only  the 
Koglish  man-of-war  (the  Warspite)andihe 
Blanco,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  the 
nearest  to  the  shore.  From  the  cross-trees 
o(  the  foremast,  where  I  look  up  my  sta.- 
lion,  1  could  with  my  glasses  see  where 
almost  every  shot  struck.  It  was  a  unique 
eiperieoce  for  a  noD-combatant  thus  to  be 
able  to  watch  a  bombardment  from  such 
close  quarters,  and  one  which,  of  course, 
would  DC  impossible  where  the  town  had 
any  forts  with  which  to  reply.  Although 
the  mist  had  disappeared  the  sun  did  not 
shine  forth,  but  seemed  to  be  obscured  In 
a  dull,  thundery  atmosphere,  very  unusual 
on  this  coast,  where  rain  never  falls. 
Hardly  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  and  the 
silence  in  a  lull  after  the  booming  of  the 
big  guns  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles 
was  very  impressive.  When  the  firing  re- 
commenced the  effect  was  all  the  more 
striking  for  the  intervening  calm.  The 
Blanco,  manceuvring  with  her  twin  screws 
in  order  to  bring  berdifferentguns  to  bear, 
turned  and  twisted  like  some  huge  reptile, 
spilling  forth  its  venom  from  half -a-tJozen 
mouths  in  turn.  The  volumes  of  white 
smoke  shot  forth,  the  loud  report  following 
a  second  or  two  later,  the  simultaneous 
gap  in  some  hitherto  intact  building,  thi 
explosion  of  the  shell,  throwing  up  a  dis 
colored  cloud  of  dust, —  each  detail  wa! 


visible;  an  exhibition  of  the  cruel  forc< 
of  modern  weapons  which  was  repellent 
enough  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  had 
only  chance  acquaintances  ashore,  but  to 
our  guests,  whose  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers,  were  in  the  town,  must  have 
proved  a  terrible  ordeal  indeed.  Once  or 
twice  a  lull  in  the  firing  which  lasted 
longer  than  usual  encouraged  us  to  believe 
that  one  side  or  the  other  had  gained  the 
victory  and  that  all  would  now  be  quiet. 
But  the  filing  was  only  renewed  on  each 
occasion  with  greater  fury  after  the  inter- 
val ;  volleys  of  musketry  in  the  streets, 
and  a  hail  of  bullets  from  the  Gathngs 
and  Nordenfeldts  in  the  steam-pinnaces  — 
there  is  something  in  the  vicious  whirr  oi 
a  machine-gun  far  more  sickening  and  re- 
pulsive to  an  onlooker  than  the  explosioD 
of  the  largest  .shell  —  as  they  steamed 
slowly  along  the  banks,  seeking  out  the 
places  where  the  government  troops  lay 
entrenched, 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  a  st 
sighted  coming  from  the  south,  and  proveii' 
to  be  the  Chilian  cruiser  Esmeralda,  She. 
steamed  first  into  Cavancha  Bay,  where 
the  Huascar  lay.  watching  the  hills  lor  the 
government  artillery,  which  Soto  had  left 
behind  him,  and  firing  whenever  they 
made  an  attempt  to  descend.  Finding  her 
assistance  was  not  required  there,  the 
Esmeralda  came  round  into  Ibe  bay,  and, 
taking  up  a  position  near  the  Blanco, 
joined  in  the  cannonade.  Soon  after  one 
o'clock  the  firing  slacked,  and  only  stray 
shots  were  fired  occasionally  till  nearly 
ihree  o'clock.  By  that  time,  as  the  gov- 
ernment troops  still  held  their  own,  ana,  if 
anything,  seemed  to  have  the  advanl^e, 
the  fleet  determined  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  dislodge  them,  and  sent  ofi  three  more 
boat-loads  of  men  to  land  at  the  Custom 
House  mole  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
the  sleampinuaces.  When  these  men 
were  safely  within  the  stone  walls,  the 
Blanco  and  the  Esmeralda  both  opened 
fire  upon  the  block  of  buildings  in  front  of 
the  beach  on  (he  right-hand  side  of  the 
Custom  House,  as  government  troops  were 
firingfrom  the  roofs  of  them  on  to  the  Cus- 
tom House.  Shell  after  shell  tore  through 
them,  knocking  large  gaps  in  the  sli^t 
wooden  structures  and  going  through  into 
the  street  behind,  where  the  EnglisTi  club 
was  ailualcd.  At  half  past  three  a  tremea. 
dous  explosion  showed  that  a  store  of 
dynamite  had  been  struck,  and  iromedl- 
atelj  huge  flames  shot  up  around  the  spot 
where  it  had  occurred.  The  fire  seemed 
to  gain  full  force  at  once,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  dense  column  of  black  smohi , 
with  a  dull,  red  blaze  beneath,  rose  almost 
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3iliy  —  ihere  was  still  hardly  a  brealli 

nd  —  towards  the  sky. 

TShiirtly   after,   another   fire   sprang   up 

behind  the  first  ode.  and  burnt  so  fiercely 
that  il  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  was 
doomed.  At  this  critical  juncture  we  saw 
a  boat  leave  the  Warspiie  and  draw  up  at 
the  Blanco's  ladder.  Was  the  British  ad- 
miral about  lo  make  an  eflon  to  save  such 
canton  waste  of  life  and  property?  All 
eyes  were  on  the  Blanco,  and  presently  the 
English  officer  re-entered  the  boat,  re- 
turned to  the  Warspite,  and  left  again  in 
the  direction  of  the  shore,  with  a  large 
white  flag  of  truce  fiying  astern.  The 
crew  pulled  steadily  on  io  spite  of  several 
voileys  from  the  government  troops  on 
land,  who  could  not  see  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  ilag  ot  truce,  and  then  we  saw 
two  men  land  at  the  mole  and  disappear 
towards  the  Custom  House.  What  seemed 
to  us  a  long  interval  now  elapsed,  during 
which  the  fight  still  went  on,  though  with 
considerably  abated  vehemence,  and  then 
about  five  o'clock,  all  firing  ceased,  the 
gig  returned  lo  the  Warspite,  and  the  news 
neat  round  the  harbor  thai  an  armisTJce 
had  been  arranged  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Warspite,  at  the  request  of  the  op- 
position leaders,  till  noon  the  following 
day,  la  order  to  allow  the  fire  lo  be  exlin- 

Suished  and  lo  give  the  women  and  chil- 
rea  who  still  remained  In  the  town  an 
opportunity  of  leaving  it. 

The  mole  was  now  crowded  by  those 
ashore  who  had  friends  and  relations  on 
the  ships  and  wanted  to  get  off  and  visit 
them.  A  boat  was  soon  observed  to  be 
heading  for  the  Silvertown,  and  we  all  gath- 
ered at  the  head  of  the  gangway  to  hear 
the  nens.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for 
many  on  board  when  the  boat  came  along- 
side and  the  occupant,  a  young  English- 
man known  to  most  of  us,  stepped  on  lo 
the  gangway.  However  he  ran  cheerfully 
up  the  ladder  and  relieved  all  fears  by 
crying  out  almost  before  he  reached  the 
deck:  "  It's  all  right.  No  Englishmen  are 
hurt.  I've  seen  everybody,  and  they  are 
all  coming  off,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a 
boat."  A  swarm  of  boai&  soon  came 
round  the  gangway,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  meetings  that  ensued  atoned  for  all  the 
cruel  anxieties  of  the  day.  Many  of  those 
with  whom  we  were  acquainted  came  oS, 
and  we  heard  from  their  own  lips  how 
each  bad  fared.  It  appeared  that  a  great 
number  spent  the  day  actually  in  the  bom- 
barded portion  of  the  town,  having  been 
unable  to  escape  owing  to  the  suddenness 
of  (he  attack  at  that  early  hour  of  the 
morning.  One  young  Englishman,  who 
■    ■    inly  been  in  Iquique  a  few  weeks, 


having  arrived  there  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  he  had  been  present  at  all  the  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  during  the  Revolution, 
after  a  long  night'.'S  watch  on  the  urbat 
guard,  actually  slept  through  the  first  half- 
hour  of  the  bombardment,  although  he  was 
staying  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Bolsa,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Custom  House,  where 
all  the  firing  was  going  on.  When  the 
hotel  servant  at  length  managed  to  arouse 
him,  he  ordered  his  coffee  and,  going  down 
to  the  breakfast  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
watched  the  engagement  from  one  of  the 
windows,  in  company  with  an  English 
mining  engtneerfrom  Huaoiajaya.  While 
seated  here,  the  hotel-keeper's  nephew, 
together  with  the  bar-keeper,  cook,  and 
one  or  Iwo  waiters,  who  had  retired  lo  a 
back  bedroom,  which  the;  lined  with  mat- 
tresses, came  tumbling  down  the  stairs 
ctyitig  out  that  the  shots  were  penetrating 
everywhere,  and  immediately  disappeared 
down  the  cellar  stairs.  A  shell  which  came 
through  Ihe  breakfast  room  a  few  minutes 
later  —  a  large  proportion  of  the  shells 
were  unloaded  and  did  not  explode  —  in- 
duced the  young  Englishman  and  the 
engineer,  together  with  four  sea-captains 
who  were  in  the  same  room,  to  follow  the 
example  set  them  and  retire  below.  Here 
they  waited  patienUy  for  some  time,  listen- 
ing lo  the  fusillade  from  the  steam-pin- 
naces and  Ihe  volleys  of  musketry  down 
the  streets  each  side  of  the  house,  re- 
lieved occasionally  by  ihe  crash  of  a  shell 
as  it  tore  its  way  through  the  wooden 
structure.  Once  the  cook,  (earing  the  lire 
might  be  struck  and  the  scattered  coals 
cause  a  confiagraiion,  went  up  with  the 
intention  of  putting  it  out;  but  he  no 
sooner  reached  the  lop  of  the  stairs  ihan 
a  shell  whizzed  through  in  front  of  him, 
the  rush  of  air  blowing  him  back  into  the 
cellar  again.  After  this  experience  no- 
body seemed  anxious  to  make  another 
attempt,  but  about  one  o'clock,  when  the 
firing  slacked,  the  pangs  of  hunger  —  none 
of  them  had  breakfasted  —asserted  them- 
selves, and  Ihey  went  up  to  the  bar  to  see 
what  they  could  get.  Finding  nothing 
here,  for  the  day's  provisions  had  not 
come  in  when  the  fighting  commenced, 
they  crept  through  a  hole  made  by  a  shell 
inlo  the  next  house,  which  was  a  ship- 
chandler's  store.  Here  Ihey  found  a  young 
German,  who  was  left  in  charge,  sitting 
rather  disconaolalely  by  himself.  He 
seemed  glad  to  see  ihem  and  supplied 
ihem  with  something  lo  eat  and  drink. 

When  the  heavy  firing  began  at  ihree 
o'clock,  Ihey  retired  lo  the  Bolsa  cellars 
again.  They  had  not  been  long  there  when 
the  big  explosion  of  dynamite  occurred, 
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quite  dose  to  ilitm,  and  shortly  after  a 
harebrained  waiter,  who  had  been  running 
in  and  oul  all  day,  came  io  with  the  ne«s 
that  thu  house  next  but  one  was  on  lire, 
and  the  flames  spreading  in  the  direction 
of  ihe  hotel.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
e  the  house  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  crossfires  in  the  streets.  The  lirst 
man  (a  waiter)  who  stepped  out  o£  the 
door  was  immediatety  shot  down,  and  car- 
ried off  by  some  of  the  Red  Cross  who 
happened  to  be  near.  This  caused  a  little 
hesitation  among  the  others,  but,  the 
flames  having  already  reached  the  hotel, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  a  rush  was 
made,  the  young  EDglishman,  together 
with  the  engineer  and  the  four  se.i-cap- 
[ains,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Cus- 
tom House.  A  hail  of  bullets  from  both 
parties  whizzed  around  them,  but  on  near- 
ing  the  Custom  House  the  gate  was 
opened  and  ihey  were  admitted.  No 
sooner  were  they  witliin  than  an  officer 
stepped  up  to  the  young  Englishman,  and 
putting  a  pistol  in  his  face,  accused  him 
of  belonging  to  the  government  party,  for 
they  had  been  firing  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  the  same  block  as  the  hotel. 
Fortunately  the  Englishman  was  a  good 
Spanish  linguist,  and,  having  explained 
the  slate  of  the  case  to  Ihe  officer's  satis- 
faction, they  were  conducted  within  the 
builiiing  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  over- 
looking the  harbor,  where  all  the  wounded 
were  lying.  After  being  here  some  little 
time  they  saw  the  Warspil 
preaching,  and,  thinking  that  if  ihe  gov- 
ernment troops  took  possession  of  the 
Custom  House  their  presence  in  it  would 
require  further  eKplanation,  they  obtained 
leave  lo  go  down  on  the  mole 
the  boat,  with  the  view  of  getii 
sage  off  to  the  ship.  When  the  gig  reached 
Ihe  end  of  the  mole  the  government  troops 
again  opened  fire  on  it,  but  Captain  Lamb 
ton,  for  he  was  in  charge  of  it,  look  nc 
DOlice,  although  one  bullet  went  through 
the  awning  and  another  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  proceeded  to  explain 
that  he  could  not  take  them  at  once,  as 
he  had  come  ashore  to  try  lo 
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glad  lo  do  so.  Meanwhile  the  party  of 
Englishmen  look  shelter  from  the  fire 
down  the  steps  of  the  mote,  and  when  the 
government  troops  at  length  grasped  the 
motive   for  which  the  English   boat    had 


response,  they  followed  Captain  Lambton 
and  his    companion    up  to  ihe  Custi 
House,  and  stayed  there  while  he  wi 
outinloihe  town  to  confer  with  Coronci 
Soto.    The  proposal  of  an  armistice  hav- 


ing  been  accepted,    the   English    captain 
returned  lo  the  Custom   House  to  inform 
the  eojituiandatils   of  the   success  of  his 
mission,  and  shortly  afierwards   the  gal- 
lant coron  el  himself  rode  up,  his  clothes 
torn  by  butlels,  and  black  in  the  face  with 
powder  —  for  he   had  been  wherever  the 
lighting  was  thickest  and  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him — and  was  received  wiib 
Ihe  wildest  enthusiasm  by  the  navy  troops. 
the  officers  running  out  and  kissing,  em- 
bracing, and  even  crying  over  him  as  he    . 
dismounted.     Pour  of  them  carried  himOD  J 
their  shoulders  like  a  conquering  hero  iolov 
the  Custom  House,  and  half  an  hour  later  ■ 
the  government   and    opposition    Iroopi    I 
were    drinting    and     making    merry    to- 
gether, as  if  they  had  always  been  the 
best  of  friends,  and  had  not  been  trying 
for  the  last  ten  hours  to  blow  each  other^ 

The  young  Englishman  at  last  got  oS 
10  the  man-of-war,  and  llience  lo  the  Sil- 
vertown.  where  many  of  us  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  gave  him  a,  warm 

Tlie  progress  of  the  fire  was  cheeked 
atttr  live  Slocks,  including  the  principal 
business  quarter  of  the  town,  were  burnt  lo 
the  ground.  A  large  stack  of  coal  on  the 
siteofoneof  the  blocks  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  extinguish,  and  during  that  night 
it  threw  a  lurid  light  over  the  whole  iMy, 
The  following  morning  a  troopship  arrived 
with  six  hundred  opposition  troops  on 
board.  At  noon,  the  specified  time  for  the 
armistice  lo  end,  these  men  were  put  into 
half  a-dozen  huge  lighters  preparatory  to 
being  sent  ashore,  and  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  a  fight  even  more  disastrous 
than  the  previous  day,  when  a  boat  came 
off  from  the  shore  to  the  Blanco,  and 
cheering  broke  out  on  board  and  was  taken 
up  by  the  men  in  the  lighters.  It  soon 
transpired  that  Ihe  two  parties  had  come 
to  terms,  Coronel  Solo  surrendering  with 
fiill  honors  of  war  in  face  of  the  superior 
forces  against  him. 

But  although  the  fleet  would  now  have 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  Iroops  ashore, 
jquique  was  not  yet  secure  from  trouble, 
for  Coronel  Robles,  of  the  government 
forces,  was  still  on  the  Pampa  with  six 
hundred  men,  and,  with  the  reinforce- 
ments he  expected  from  Tacna,  might 
make  another  effort  to  retake  the  town. 
The  Warspile  was  taking  two  hundred 
refugees  to  Callao,  and  Mr.  Gray  offered 
a  passage  to  Valparaiso  to  those  already 
on  board,  extending  the  Invitation  to  any 
who  might  still  be  ashore.  Among  those 
who  accepted  was  SeDor  Salinas,  the  late 
intendente  of  Iquique,  with  his  wife  acid 
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family  —  the  man  who  made  so  plucky 
though  unsuccessful  a  ^tand  against  the 
fleet.  He  is  about  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  short  in  stature,  of  pale  complexion, 
with  intelligent  eyes  and  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression. Before  we  left  Admiral  Montt, 
commander  of  the  fleet,  and  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  revolution,  paid  us 
a  visit.  He  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  neat  figure,  regular 
features,  and  trim  black  beard,  just  griz- 
zling, one  who  looked  a  good  sailor  and  a 
brave  leader,  though  of  hardly  sufficient 
power  to  conduct,  single-handed,  a  revolu- 
tion against  a  man  of  Balmaceda^s  capacity 
and  resource. 

At  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fifth  we  weighed  anchor  and 
steamed  quietly  out  of  the  harbor  of  Iqui- 
que.  Although  it  was  now  six  days  since 
the  bombardment,  the  stack  of  coals  then 
set  on  fire  was  still  burning,  throwing  a 
dull  red  glow  on  the  charred  remnants 
around  it.  In  a  few  weeks  of  revolution 
the  harbor,  which  had  contained  at  times 
as  many  as  a  hundred  vessels,  now  held 
barely  ten,  and  the  port,  which  brought  in 
a  revenue  of  2,000,000/.  sterling,  had  within 
the  last  month  not  shipped  a  single  ton  of 
nitrate.  How  was  it  to  end  ?  As  the  Sil- 
vertown  glided  out  into  the  gently  heaving 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  yellow  light 
from  the  lighthouse  and  the  dull  glow  from 
the  fire  grew  fainter  in  the  distance,  while 
the  full  moon  rose  over  the  dark  range  of 
bills  behind,  the  thought  came,  whether 
this  town,  which  now  lay  paralyzed  by  the 
effects  of  civil  war,  had  really  seen  its 
best  days  and  would  henceforth  steadily 
decline,  or  whether  she  would  rise  Phoenix- 
like from  her  ashes,  and,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  popular  and  well-organized 
government,  regain  her  former  activity 
and  surpass  her  well-earned  reputation  as 
the  successful  port  of  the  richest  province 
in  the  world. 

The  capture  of  Iquique  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  congressional- 
ists.  From  that  day  they  have  been  slowly 
but  surely  winning  territory  from  the 
president.  On  the  7th  of  March  their 
troops  met  those  of  the  government  un- 
der Coronel  Robles  at  Pozo  Almonte, 
about  thirty  miles  inland  from  Iquique, 
and  inflicted  a  total  defeat,  all  who  were 
not  killed  being  taken  prisoners.  This 
victory  placed  the  whole  of  the  rich  ni- 
trate province  of  Tarapacd  in  their  undis- 
puted possession.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  eighth  Mayor  Valdiviesos,  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  government  forts  at 
Valparaiso,  having  spiked  the  guns,  de- 


serted with  the  whole  garrison,  and  seizing 
the  government  transport  Maipo,  lying  off 
the  town,  steamed  past  the  Silvertown, 
then  in  the  bay,  and  struck  up  a  lively  air 
on  his  band  as  he  passed  beneath  the  hos- 
tile forts.  This  was  felt  to  be  such  a  blow 
by  the  president  that  he  made  his  first 
overtures  for  peace  a  few  days  afterwards. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  Antofagasta  was 
taken  by  the  Congress,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April  the  capture  of  Arica  and 
Tacna  gave  them  a  fruitful  province  from 
which  to  supply  the  barren  towns  in  Ta- 
rapacd  and  Atacama.  The  nitrate  dues  for 
March  brought  them  40,000/.,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Balmaceda  would  shortly 
have  capitulated  had  not  the  sinking  of 
the  Blanco  Encalada  inspired  him  with 
fresh  hopes.  The  Blanco  was  lying  moored 
in  the  harbor  at  Caldera,  undergoing  some 
repairs  to  her  boilers,  when  the  govern- 
ment torpedo-gunboats.  Lynch  and  Con- 
dell,  under  the  command  of  Moraga,  an 
officer  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
navy  before  the  war,  entered  the  bay  and 
attacked  her  as  she  lay,  unable  to  respond 
with  any  but  her  small  machine-guns.  After 
discharging  six  torpedoes,  the  seventh 
took  effect  and  the  Blanco  sank  with  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Congress  on  board. 
As  the  LjTDch  and  the  Condell  were  leav- 
ing the  port  they  met  the  transport  Acon- 
cagua, an  unarmored  passenger  steamer 
belonging  to  the  congress.  She  engaged 
them  both  and  beat  them  off,  the  Lynch 
having  to  return  to  Valparaiso  for  repairs. 
The  sinking  of  the  Blanco,  although  of 
course  a  great  loss,  very  little  altered  the 
position  of  the  Congress.  They  still  pos- 
sess the  warships  Cochrane,  Esmeralda, 
Huascar,  O^Higgins,  Magellanes,  and  Ab- 
tao,  and  half-a-dozen  transports.  Directly 
after  the  event  the  important  town  of 
Copiapo  was  taken  by  them.  The  affair 
of  the  Itata  shows  that  they  have  com- 
manders with  plenty  of  resource  and  de- 
termination on  their  side.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  had  an  interview  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Itata  on  his  own  ship  a  few 
days  after  the  capture  of  Pisagua,  and 
from  what  he  heard  on  that  occasion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  seemed  that  the 
Congress  are  not  likely  to  fail  through  any 
want  of  pluck  and  self-reliance  in  their 
captains.  The  task  of  arbitrating  between 
the  two  parties  has  been  entrusted  to  rep- 
resentatives of  France,  Brazil,  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  terms  put  forward 
by  the  Congress,  which  include  the  resig- 
nation and  impeachment  of  Balmaceda, 
show  how  strong  they  feel  their  position 
to  be.  It  is  always  difficult  to  forecast 
the  result  of  a  contest,  but  at  the  time  of 


wriling  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Cod- 
gress  have  the  upper  hand. 

Archer  P.  Crouch. 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  De  Quincey, 
with  profound  psychological  insight,  that 
the  thought  of  death  is  especially  aSectlDg 
JD  the  summer,  and  that  "any  particular 
deaih  haunts  the  mind  more  obstinately 
and  besiegingly  in  that  season,"  the  "  trop- 
ical redundancy  of  life  "  sug^csilng  by 
very  cooirast  the  "  frozen  sterilities  of  tlie 
grave."  True  in  general,  this  saying  finds 
a  peculiar  and  pathetic  illuslralioo  in  the 
case  of  Richard  J efieries,  whose  untimely 
death  can  scarcely  fail  lobe  associated  and 
contrasted,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
his  personality  and  wriiings,  with  that 
"  Pageant  of  Summer  "  which  he  so  won- 
derfully and  feelingly  depicted.  Forjef- 
feries,  above  all  other  writers,  was  the 
high-priest  of  summer;  his  warm,  sensu- 
ous, Southern  nature  breathed  iolense 
reverence  for  the  "alchemic,  intangible, 
mysterious  power,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied in  any  other  form  but  the  son's 
rays."  Who  else  could  have  described,  as 
he  has  described,  the  glare,  the  glamour, 
the  muliiiudiaous  hum,  the  immense  prod- 
igality of  a  high  summer  noon?  The 
"  great  sun  burning  in  the  heaven  "  is  the 
burden  and  inspiration  uot  only  of  the  im- 
passioned "Story  of  my  Heart,"  but  of 
all  ihe  most  imaginative  outpourings  of 
his  fervent  spirit,  which  was  destined  loo 
,^0on,  alasl  to  be  quenched  in  thai  wintry 
darkness  which  it  so  surely  and  instinc- 
tively foreboded. 

This  lavish  ardorof  temperament,  which 
regarded  every  form  of  asceticism  as  "the 
vilesi  blasphemy,"  and,  in  its  insatiable 
yearning  for  a  full,  rich  life,  chafed  against 
the  niggardliness  of  time  and  destiny, 
must  be  kept  well  in  view  by  all  readers 
who  would  understand  the  signlticance  of 
Jefieries's  career.  It  is  this  that  espe- 
cially differentiates  him  from  those  other 
"poet-naturalists  "  to  whom  he  is  in  sotne 
measure  akin  — from  the  stern,  self-con- 
tented simplicity  of  his  predecessor,  Tho- 
reau,  and  from  the  masculine  energy  and 
robustness  Of  his  conlemporar)',  Bur- 
roughs ;  we  perceive  in  Jefieries's  pcrsoii- 
iiiiiy,  and  in  those  essays  by  which  bis 
personality  is  most  clearly  expressed,  a 
lender,  pathetic,  passionate,  almost  femi- 
nine craving  for  ideal  beauty,  for  physical 
perfection, for  an  ampler  "soul-life."     It 


is  furthermore  a  noticeable  fact  that  all  his 
memorable  work  was  produced  within  a 
compass  of  ten  years,  of  which  no  less 
than  six  were  years  of  Increasing  illness 
and  debility.  The  pathos  of  Ibis  contrast 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  between 
triumphant  aspiration  and  crushing  disap- 
poinlmenl,  has  thus  left  a  strong  mark  on 
his  writings;  he  is  at  once  canlident  and 
despondent  —  despondent  in  the  undenia- 
ble failure  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
confidenl  in  the  belief  that  the  human  race 
ill  hereafter  realize  the  utmost  dreams  of 
is  ambition. 

In  this  period  oi  Jefferies's  mature  work, 
hich  dates  from  the  commencement  of 
is  residence  at  Surbiion,  in  1S77,  to  his 
death  ten  years  laier,  two  dislinct  phases 
re  readily   observable.     He    appears   at 
rst  as  the  nalure-student  pure  and  simple, 
ho  by  a  long  and  loving  apprenticeship 
as  become  absolutely  familiar  with  all  the 
phenomena  and  details  of  country  life,  and 
reproduce  them  in  language  of  exqul- 
clearness  and  fleiibility.    Nor  is  it  any 
antic  and  fanciful  Arcadia  that  Is  de- 
picted in  his  pages;  for  though  an  idealist 
'  heart,  he  is  also,  in  these  descriptive 
ilings,  one  of  ihe  sternest  and  most  i 
compromising  of  realists,  and  gives  us  t 
dark  no   less  than  the  bright  features 
story  with  unremitting  hdelity. 

f  I  were  a  painter  [he  says,  in  reference 
Ihe  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture]  I 
should  like  to  paint  all  this.  For  I  think  that 
the  immense  realism  of  the  iron  wheels  makes 
the  violet  yet  more  lovely ;  the  more  they  try 
~  drive  out  Nature  with  a  fork,  the  more  sbc 
turns,  and  the  soul  tlings  the  stronger  to  the 
Id  flowers.  He  who  has  got  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  his  eye  can  And  it  in  things  as  they 
"  f  are,  and  needs  no  stagev  time  of  artifi- 
paslorals  to  turnish  him  with  ashamna- 
Ideslize  to  the  full,  but  idealize  the 
else  the  picture  is  a  sham. 

iese  words,  though  written  in  one  of 
Jefferies's  later  essays,  are  eminently  appli- 
cable to  the  best  efforts  of  his  earlier  style, 
hich  is  as  remarkable  tor  its  close  fidel- 
y  to  nature  as  for  its  idyllic  beauty  of 

The  volumes  which  fttrnish  the  most 
notable  instances  of  this  side  ot  Jefieries's 
genius  are  perhaps  the  four  by  which  he 
is  at  present  very  generally  known  —  the 
"Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  the  "Amateur 
Poacher,"  "Wild  Life  in  a  Southern 
County,"  and  "  Round  about  a  Great  Es- 
tate," in  all  of  which  he  manifests  the 
same  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  his  native  district,  a  knowledge 
b^tsed  on  an  exceptionally  keen  habit  ol 
id  strengthened  by  a  pow- 
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eriul  memory  and  a  diligeni:  course  o£ 
journal. keeping.  But  it  is  ooi  only  llif 
wild  denizens  of  field  and  forest  ilint  are 
the  subjects  of  Jefiferies's  study  ;  he  treats 
also  in  the  fullest  and  most  careful  man- 
ner d£  almost  every  fcalure  of  agricultural 
life.  In  "Hodge  and  liis  Masters"  we 
have  a  series  of  typical  character-sketches 
of  rustic  society  —  Ihe  farmer,  the  genlle- 
maa  farmer,  the  bailiff,  the  squire,  the 
parson,  the  curate,  the  banker,  the  lawyer, 
and  all  the  rest  oEihe  worshipful  company 
who  look  to  Hodge  for  service  and  sup- 
port;  while  "Green  Feme  Fafm."  albeit 
worthless  as  a  novel,  contains  some  very 
valuable  pictures  of  hay-tn.iking,  nulling, 
gleaning,  church-going,  merry-making, and 
various  rustic  scenes.  It  seems  a  sad  mis- 
take on  the  part  ot  certain  critics  to  blame 
Jeffeties  for  this  perfectly  reasonable  and 
indeed  necessary  extension  of  his  scope, 
on  the  ground  that  he  "would  have  done 
well  to  leave  Hodge  and  Hodge's  masters 
alone  and  keep  to  his  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  fishes.""  Jefferies's  wiser  instinct 
prompted  him  to  interpret  the  naturalist's 
duly  in  a  larger  sense,  and  to  paint  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  which  Hodge  and 
his  masters  and  Ihe  beasts  and  the  fishes 
had  alike  to  play  their  part.  In  this  same 
connection  he  remarks  of  Gilbert  White, 
lo  a  reprint  of  whose  famous  work  he  him- 
self contributed  a  preface,  that  "it  must 
ever  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  leave  a 
natural  history  of  the  people  of  his  day. 
We  should  then  have  had  a  picture  of 
England  just  before  the  beginning  of  our 
present  era,  and  a  wonderful  difference  it 
would  have  shown."  Future  naturalists 
will  not  be  able  to  lay  any  such  omission 
to  Jefferies's  charge,  for  in  these  books  of 
his,  as  his  biographer  lias  truly  observed, 
"the  whole  of  the  country  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  be  found  displayed 
down  to  every  detail." 

That  a  permanent  historical  value  will 
attach  to  writings  of  this  kind  can  hardly 
he  doubled ;  they  will  be  studied  centuries 
hence,  along  with  White's  "  Selborne  "  and 
a  few  similar  works,  as  a  chronicle  of  nat- 
ural history —  a  museum  to  which  artists 
and  scientists  will  repair  for  instruction 
and  entertainment.  I  cannot,  however,  at 
all  agree  with  those  of  Jefferies's  admirers 
who  consider  these  volumes  (to  wit,  the 
"  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  same  class)  to  be  his  literary  master- 
pieces, and  who  speak  of  them  as  eihibit- 
iog,  in  contrast  with  his  later  books,  what 
they  call  his  "simpler  and  better  style;  " 
I  believe,  with  Mr.  Waller  Besani,  that 
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far  from  being  the  n 
erable  part  of  his  work."  Certain  advan- 
tages there  are,  beyond  question,  in  the 
simple  treatment  of  a  clear,  well-deRned 
sohjecl,  the  importance  of  which,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  universally  recognized,  and 
is  not  complicated  by  any  admixture  of 
religious  mysticism  or  social  controversy  ; 
such  writing  is  at  once  more  popular  and 
less  perilous  than  that  which  Jefferies 
afterwards  went  on  to  attempt.  But  a 
man's  best  and  highest  work  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  which  is  most  successfully  ac- 
complished or  most  widely  appreciated; 
nor  is  there  anything  at  all  conclusive  in 
the  fact  that  Jefferies's  earlier  volumes 
have  a  hundred  readers  where  his  later 
have  ten  —  in   the  present  stale  of  "hu- 

b!e,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  verdict  which 
posterity  will  some  day  rescind. 

Jefferies's  later  style  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  begin  with  "Wood  Magic,"  pub- 
lished in  1881,  though  no  doubt  isolated 
examples  may  be  noticed  here  and  there 
in  much  earlier  essays.  The  "poet-natu- 
ralist" here  presents  himself  in  a  more 
difficult  and  ambitious  character;  for 
whereas  hitherto  the  poet  in  Jefferies  had 
been  accessory  and  subordinate  to  the 
naturalist,  the  position  is  now  reversed, 
and  we  tind  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
element  wielding  complete  supremacy  over 
the  merely  descriptive  and  scientific. 


le  vulgar  mind,  and  began  to 
:h  the  colors  and  glamour  of 
ic  down  the  response  of  the 
nenaof  Nature;  to  interpret 
the  voice  ot  Nature  speaking  to  the  soul. 

It  should  iurlhermore  be  noticed  that, 
simultaneously  with  this  advance  in  Jef- 
feries's nature-worship,  a  deep  feeling  on 
religious  and  social  subjects  is  manifested 
in  his  writings,  and  that  he  now  at  last 
linds  utterance  for  his  own  dlsliactive 
views  on  many  questions  of  great  ethical 
importance  whidi  had  hitherto,  perhaps  of 
necessity,  gone  almost  unmentioned  by 
him.  Some  critics  no  doubt  deplore  this 
new  departure,  and  If  they  could  have  had 
their  way,  would  have  sent  Jefferies  back, 
like  Keats  lo  his  gallipols,  to  the  less  haz- 
ardous, and  less  controversial  topic  of 
birds  and  tishes;  I  venture,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  that  his  very  best  and 
most  memorable  work  is  to  be  found  in 
these  imaginative  and  mystic  essays  of 
his  later  period,  in  the  "  Pageant  of  Sum- 
mer," in  "Hours  of  Spring,"  and  above 
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all  in  the  wonderful  aad  ioimitable  "  Siory 
of  my  Heart," 

I  have  already  said  that  the  key  to  Jef- 
feries's  character  is  to  be  sought  in  his 
rich,  sensuous  temperament,  full  of  pas- 
sionate yearning  for  physical  no  Ices  than 
spiritual  beauty.  His  creed  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words:  "I  believe 
to  the  human  being,  mind  and  flesh,  form 
and  soul;"  he  held  it  to  be  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  maa  and  woman  to  cultivate 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power  all  possi- 
bilities of  physical  health,  iuasmuch  as  a 
deficiency  in  bodily  vigor  must  inevitably 
warp  and  stunt  the  corresponding  vigor  of 
the  soul.  An  idealist  of  this  kind  could 
hardly  fail  to  resent  and  rebel  against  the 
sordid,  heanless  conditions  of  modern  so- 
ciety, in  which  half  the  grace  aud  joy  of 
living  are  strangled  in  the  wolfish  struggle 
of  competitive  existeuce  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  JcSeries  aiming  many  a  shalt  of 
scathing  anger  at  those  class  notions  and 
iustitutions  in  which  respectability  de- 
lights. He  denounces  the  application  of 
the  word  "pauper "to  any  human  being 
as  "  the  greatest,  the  vilest,  the  most  un- 
pardonaHe  crime  that  could  be  com- 
mitted ; "  charily  organization  is  similarly 
referred  to  as  a  "spurious,  lying,  false, 
and  abominable  mockery  ;  "  while  it  is  liis 
deliberate  opinion  that  "the  more  philan- 
thropy is  talked  about,  and  especially 
scientific  philaolliropy,  the  more  individ- 
ual suSering  there  is,"  He  directly  as- 
serts that  the  earth  produces  a  super- 
abundance of  good  things  for  human 
sustenance,  and  that  every  human  being 
has  an  inalienable  birthright  in  these  good 
things. 

Why,  then,  have  we  not  enouRh?  Why  do 
peuple  die  of  starvation,  or  lead  a  miserable 
existence  on  ihe  verge  of  it?  Why  have 
millions  upon  millions  to  toil  from  morning  till 
evening  just  to  gain  a  mete  crust  of  bread? 
Because  oE  the  absolute  lack  of  organixaiior 
by  which  such  laharshould  produce  its  effect, 
the  absolute  lack  of  distribution,  the  absolute 
lack  even  of  the  very  idea  that  such  things  arc 
possible. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Besant  that  Jefferies 
"  could  never  have  called  hi  mself  a  Social- 
ist, but  he  sympathized  with  that  part  of 
Socialism  which  claims  for  every  man  the 
full  profit  of  the  labor  of  his  hands."  The 
distinction,  however,  seems  scarcely 
amount  to  a  difference  ;  and  there  are  many 
indications   in  Jeiferies's  later  essays  of 

spirit  — a  spirit  which  is  the  more  remark' 
able,  because  it  developed  itself  quite 
spontaneously  from  his  own  personality, 
in  direct  oppbsii'on  to  all  the  associations 


id  surroundings  of  his  youth 
hood.  The  result  was  a  stran^i 
milicling  moods  and  opinic 
all  the  immediate  matters  of  "praclii 
politics"  JeSeries  remained  a  moderate, 
■ven  in  some  degree  conservative, 
thinker,  while  as  regards  his  ideals  of  the 
changes  impending  in  the  future,  he  was 
:  and  soul  with  the  most  advanced 
pioneers  of  social  reform. 

An  innate  distrust  of  all  the  precepts  of 
custom  and  tradition  was  one  of  Jefieries's 
noticeable  characteristics;  Thoreau 
himself  was  scarcely  more  contemptuous 
[  conventional  usages  and  restraints. 
The  longer  people  do  one  ihing,"  be 
lys,  "  the  worse  they  do  it,  till  in  the 
they  cannot  do  it  at  all,"  """  ""  '" 
but  to  unlearn,  is  the  true 
scliolar,  "  to  unlearn  the  first  ideas  of 
tory,  of  science,  of  soci; 
unlearn  one's  own  life  and  purpose ;  to  un- 
learn the  old  mode  of  thought  and  way  of 
arriving  at  things;  to  take  oS  peel  after 
peel,  and  so  get  hy  degrees  slowly  towards 
the  truth."  He  was  of  opinion  that  our 
ivhole  mode  of  thought  must  be  revolution- 
zed  before  true  progress  is  possible  ;"qoI 
while  money,  furniture,  affected  show,  and 
the  pageantry  of  weattli  are  the  ambitions 
of  the  multitude  can  the  multitude  become 
ideal  in  form."  It  is  precisely  at  tbis 
point  that  Jefferies's  intense  pessimism  as 
;gards  the  failure  of  the  past  merges  into 
strong  optimistic  faith  in  man's  future 
capabilities,  since  the  recognition  of  by- 
Full  well  aware  that  all  has  failed,  yet  side 
hy  side  with  the  sadness  of  that  knowledge, 
there  lives  on  in  me  an  unquenchable  belief 
that  there  is  yet  something  to  be  found,  SO""" 
thing  real,  something  to  give  each  sepai 
personality  sunshine  and  ff" '"  ''-  "" 
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This  insistence  on  an  ideal  hui 
as  the  visible  goal  by  which  all  progress 
must  be  measured,  made  Jefferies  dissent 
not  only  from  the  orthodox  sociology  but 
also  from  many  of  the  accepted  methods 
and  conclusions  of  contemporary  science. 
Science  is  useful,  he  maintains,  oniynhea 
"it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  human 
idea1,"and  he  boldly  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge the  infallibility  of  such  scientific 
axioms  as  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  and 
the  "it  must  follow"  of  the  logician; 
"however  carefully  the  argument  be  built 
up,"  he  says,  "even  though  apparently 
flawless,  there  is  no  such  tiling  at  present 
as  'it  must  follow.'"  He  was,  in  short, 
an  idealist  and  mystic  tar  more  than  a  man 
of  science  ;  and  the  leadini  -     ■  • 
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philosophy  of  nature  is  the  concept  of  that 
almost  inexpressible  state  of  existence, 
beyond  immortality,  higher  than  deity, 
which  he  designates  "  soul-life."  We  call 
this  mysticism ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  the  mysticism  of  no  mere 
visionary  of  the  study  or  the  cloister,  but 
of  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  painstak- 
ing observers  that  ever  set  eyes  on  na- 
ture ;  a  mysticism  which,  as  JefiEeries 
himself  asserts,  is  based  not  on  the  imagi- 
nary, but  the  real.  "  From  standing  face 
to  face  so  long  with  the  real  earth,  the 
real  sun,  and  the  real  sea,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  immense  range  of 
thought  quite  unknown  to  us  yet."  The 
passages  in  the  "  Story  of  my  Heart," 
where  he  seems  to  be  dimly  groping  his 
way  on  the  very  confines  of  this  spiritual 
dreamland,  and  striving  to  express  in 
words  ideas  which  he  knows  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  the  emotions,  are  among 
the  most  moving  and  impressive  in  recent 
literature ;  none  but  Jefferies  could  have 
written  them,  so  rich  are  they  in  their  con- 
fident anticipation  of  future  intellectual 
discoveries,  so  tenderly  pathetic  in  the 
sadness  of  their  personal  retrospect. 

But  if  the  chief  merits  of  Je£Eeries  as  a 
thinker  are  comprised  in  the  essentially 
human  aspect  of  his  philosophy,  it  is  in 
connection  with  this  same  topic  that  we 
have  to  note  his  chief  shortcomings.  Ad- 
mirable as  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
exalts  the  human  ideal  as  the  crown  of  all 
culture,  he  not  only  goes  too  far,  but  weak- 
ens the  force  of  his  own  contention,  when 
he  isolates  human  kind  from  the  rest  of 
nature  as  something  wholly  unrelated  and 
apart.  "  There  is  nothing  human,"  he 
says,  *Mn  any  living  animal.  All  nature, 
the  universe  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  anti, 
or  ultra  human,  outside,  it  has  no  connec- 
tion with  man."  He  thus  places  himself 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  general  ten- 
dency of  contemporary  ethics  no  less  than 
of  contemporary  science,  being  compelled 
to  assert  dogmatically  on  the  one  hand, 
that  "nothing  is  evolved  ;  there  is  no  evo- 
lution any  more  than  there  is  design  in 
nature,"  and  on  the  other  to  stand  aloof 
from  that  most  beneficent  and,  in  the  truest 
sense,  humanizing  spirit  which  more  and 
more  is  leading  us  to  regard  mankind  as 
sharers  in  a  universal  brotherhood  of  all 
living  things.  And  there  is  this  obvious 
difficulty :  why,  if  nature  is  wholly  ultra- 
human  and  indifferent,  is  communion  with 
nature  so  strongly  advocated  by  JefiEeries 
as  the  surest  training  for  the  soul  ?  Why, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  do  "all  things 
seem  possible  in  the  open  air"?  To  this 
question  he  gives  no  answer ;  nor  is  it  easy 


to  see  what  answer  can  be  given  from  this 
standpoint.  "I  was  aware,"  he  says, 
"  that  in  reality  the  feeling  and  the  thought 
were  in  me,  and  not  in  the  earth  or  sun ; 
yet  I  was  more  conscious  of  it  when  in 
company  with  these."  But  why,  if  there 
was  no  sympathy  ? 

Many  readers  of  Jefferies  must,  I  imag- 
ine, have  noticed  with  regret  the  contrast 
his  character  presents  to  that  of  Thoreau 
on  the  subject  of  man's  relations  with  the 
lower  animals.  We  wholly  miss  in  Jef- 
feries the  sense  of  natural  brotherhood, 
and  consequent  magnetic  sympathy  with 
the  inhabitants  of  field  and  forest,  which 
Thoreau  possessed  in  as  large  a  measure 
as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  which  lend 
so  singular  a  charm  to  the  personality  of 
the  Walden  hermit.  The  hunting  instinct 
was  strong  in  Jefferies ;  in  Thoreau  it  was 
well-nigh  exti net.  Take,  for  example,  thei r 
respective  mention  of  the  hare.  "The 
hare,"  says  Thoreau,  "  in  its  extremity 
cries  like  a  child;  I  warn  you,  mothers, 
that  my  sympathies  do  not  always  make 
the  usual  i>h\\anthropic  distinctions."  It 
is  Jefferies's  opinion  that  "hares  are  al- 
most formed  on  purpose  to  be  good  sport." 
And  so  in  numerous  other  instances; 
while  the  one  naturalist  sees  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  human  and  the  brute 
creation,  the  other  expresses  himself  as 
"  pathetically  affected "  by  the  human 
traits  of  animals,  and  surmises  that  among 
them,  too,  a  civilization  may  even  now  be 
progressing. 

This  defect  on  Jefferies's  part  is  indica- 
tive of  something  more  than  a  want  of 
sympathy  in  a  particular  direction;  his 
whole  philosophy,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
for  indeed  he  is  rather  prose-poet  than 
philosopher,  is  devoid  of  a  solid  rational 
foundation.  By  his  absolute  disregard 
of  the  past,  and  sweeping  contempt  for 
every  doctrine  of  historical  succession,  he 
leaves  no  locus  standi  lor  his  own  individ- 
uality, no  logical  starting-point  for  his 
own  venturesome  speculations.  Right,  tri- 
umphantly right,  as  he  often  proves  in  his 
social  judgments,  his  success  is  due  rather 
to  his  flashes  of  instinctive  insight  than  to 
any  trustworthy  reliance  on  a  connected 
train  of  reasoning.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at 
this  intellectual  isolation,  but  it  is  possible 
that  herein  lies  the  secret  of  Jefferies's 
strength  no  less  than  of  his  failings ;  the 
reckless  mariner,  who  cuts  himself  adrift 
from  his  moorings  to  run  before  the  storm, 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  unknown  shore. 

The  quality  of  Jefferies's  literary  style, 
as  of  his  personal  temperament,  was  rich, 
sensuous,  lavish,  diffuse.    It  has  been  said 
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never  gave  himself 
:rilics.  The  cause 
LS  undoubtedly  the 
life,  which  at  times 
le  for  moaey  when 
naiured  his  thoughts 
where  remarks  that 
rather  be  a   tallow- 


Ihat  he  was  no  artist,  havin;;  no  faculty  of 
ailtction  i  that  his  work  is  not  a  picture, 
but  ".1  longdrawn  sequence  of  sule- 
menls ; "  and  that  he  was  merely  "  beni  on 
emptying  his  note-book  in  decent  Ed- 
giish.""  H  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  these  strictures,  as  applied 
to  a  considerable    portion  of  Je£feries's 

work,  though  by  no  n  

a  more  unequal  writei 
away  to  unfriendly 
of  this  inequality  w 
hard  conditions  of  hi; 
compelled  bim  to  wi 
he  would  gladlyhave 
in  quietude  (he  somi 
he  "would  infinitely 
chaodler.v" 

him  to  play  the  part  of  an  inferior  novel- 
writer  instead  of  a  first-rate  essayist. 
Furthermore  it  might  justly  be  charged 
against  him  that  there  are  some  ugly  sole- 
cisms scattered  here  and  there  in  his 
volumes,  and  that  his  habit  of  adding  ex- 
planatory dissertations  to  his  remarks  on 
outdoor  life  —  accrescent  layers  of  instruc- 
tion sandwiched  in  between  patches  of 
narrative  —  is  sometimes  very  trying  lo 
the  patience  of  his  readers.  But  when  the 
reviewer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Jef- 
feries  lacked  "  the  vitalizing  imagination," 
and  that  his  work  is  devoid  of  "the  pas- 
sionate human  interest,"  then  it  is  time  to 
protest  against  this  curiosity,  not  to  say 
monstrositj-,  of  mistaken  criticism, 

A  white  heat  of  fervid  and  passionate 
imagination  everywhere  underlies  and  in- 
spires the  "  Story  of  my  Heart  "  and  the 
best  of  JeSeries's  later  essays  [despite  the 
simplicity  and  outward  calmness  of  the 
language,  no  sympathetic  reader  (and  what 
criticism  can  be  discerning  unless  it  be 
sympathetic?)  will  overlook  the  intensity 
of  the  human  interest  that  is  dominant 
Ihrougboui.  It  is  said  that  the  Wiltshire 
rustics,  J e£feries's  neighbors  at  Coate,  were 
but  little  impressed  with  the  spectacle  of 
"Dick  Jegeries  moonin' on  the  Downs," 
when  they  chanced  to  meet  the  youthful 
naturalist  absorbed  in  one  of  those  pas- 
sionate reveries  of  which  he  has  left  us 
an  account  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
critics  will  not  give  a  similar  but  less  par- 
donable exhibition  of  bucolic  insensibility. 
To  fail  lo  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Jeffer- 
ies's  pease  poems  is  positively  not  a  mat- 
ter for  self-satisfaction.  Monotonous  his 
style  may  be,  but  only  as  the  burden  of  a 
rippling  stream  is 
from  thought  to  though! 
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sequence.  For  Jefleries  is  a  great  n 
of  the  refr.tin  ;  like  his  favorite  harbinger 
ummer  warmth,  the  swallow,  which 
from  its  circling,  haunting  flight,  has  been 
styled  by  another  poet-naturalist  faisfan 
tiu  relour,'  he  loves  to  haunt  and  circle 
round  and  revisit  some  special  phrase  or 
cadence,  whose  repetition  serves  as  a  sug- 
gestive undertone  to  his  melody.  I  have 
spoken  of  him  as  essayist  and  prose-poet ; 
list  he  can  hardly  be  called  in  the 
t  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  great 
n  of  such  books  as  "  The  Dewy 
1  "  and  "  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair  "  con- 
in  the  exceedingly  beautiful  pictures 
luntry  life,  rather  than  in  the  con- 
struction of  narrative  or  the  delineation  of 
character. 

Finally,  there  is  that  most  striking  fact 
bout  Jefferies  —  the  reserve  and  solitude 
a  which  he  shrouded  his  life;  a  man  of 
Hlired  habits,  of  few  friends,  he  stood 
ulside  and  apart  from  the  whole  circle  of 
lerary  society.  This  aloofness  is  fully 
eflected  in  his  writings,  for  in  his  general 
lannerof  thought  and  express! 
embles  no  other  author,  and  appears 
be  indebted  lo  no  other;  his  faults  '  _, 
lis  merits  are  equally  peculiar  and  di^ 
inctive.  With  Thoreao,  as  I  have  safi 
le  has  certain  obvious  natural  a£Bi 
n  his  love  of  open-air  life  and  impatieoi 
of  conventional  institutions 
passages  which  make  the  reader  marvel 
how  the  son  of  a  Wiltshire  yeoman  could 
;  in  a  lone  so  similar  lo  that  of  Ibc 
Concord  pencil-maker ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  JeHeries  was  acquainted 
with  Thoreau's  volumes,  or  was  in  any 
way  influenced  by  his  personality  —  of 
which,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
never  heard  at  all.  In  this  present  age  of 
propagandism  and  proselytism,  and  in- 
trospective ethics,  and  concern  for  one's 
own  and  other  people's  souls.  Jefieries 
had  absolutely  no  part  —  thrift,  hygiene, 
charity,  philanthropy,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
were  to  him  simply  unintelligible  ;  his 
contemptuous  references  show  that  be 
made  no  effort  to  understand  or  appreciate 
them.  He  was  a  pagan,  a  pantheist,  a 
worshipper  of  earlh  and  sea,  and  above 
all,  of  the  "great  sun  burning  in  the 
heaven  ;  "  he  yearned  for  a  free,  natural, 
careless  life  of  physical  health  and  spirit- 
ual exultation,  and  for  a  death  in  harmony 
wilh  the  life  that  preceded  it. 

Could  I  have  my  own  way  after  death  (he 
said]  I  would  be  burned  on  a  p)Te  of  pine- 
mood,  open  to  the  air,  and  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills.     Then  lei  my  ashes  be 
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scattered  abroad  —  not  collected  in  an  u 
freely  sown  wide  and  broadcast. 

There  are  few  things  more  pathetic  in 
Ifae  annals  of  our  literature  than  the  story 
of  this  solitary,  unfortunate,  yet  brave- 
hearted  man,  who  with  "  three  great 
Kiaots"  against  him,  as  be  recorded  in 
his  iouraal,  "disease,  despair,  and  pov- 
erty, could  yet  nourish  to  the  last  an  in. 
domitable  confidence  in  the  happiness  of 
future  generations.  But  with  the  ideal- 
ist's failure  he  had  also  the  idealist's  suc- 
cess, in  the  assurance  that  thought  is  in 
itself  reality  — that  to  have  felt  these 
hopes  is  in  the  truest  sense  to  have  real- 
ized them.  In  his  own  words:  "To  be 
beatitiful  and  to  be  calm,  without  mental 
fear,  is  the  ideal  of  nature.  If  I  canr 
achieve  it,  at  least  I  can  think  it." 

H.  S.  Salt. 


From  LonKman's  MiKuins. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  seem 
strangely  familiar  to  readers  of  this  maga- 
line,  to  which  Richard  JeSeries  was  so 
constant  a  contributor.  They  were  acci- 
dentally found  by  Mrs,  Jefieries  and  for- 
warded to  the  editor.  They  are  but  scraps, 
but  they  serve  to  recall  the  "touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,  the  sound  of  a  voice  that 
is  still." 

THE  GOLDEN-CRESTED  WREK. 
This  lovely  little  bird  is  so  small  and 
light  that  it  can  cling  suspended  on  the 
end  of  a  single  narrow  leaf,  or  needle  of 
pine,  and  it  does  not  depress  the  least 
branch  on  which  it  may  alight.  The  gold 
crest  frequents  the  loneliest  heath,  the 
deepest  pine  wood,  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  dwellings  indifferently. 
A  Scotch  fir  or  pine  grew  so  near  a  house 
in  which  I  once  lived  that  the  boughs  al- 
most brushed  my  window,  and  when  con- 
fined to  my  room  by  illness,  it  gave  roe 
much  pleasure  to  watch  a  'pair  of  these 
wrens  who  frequently  visited  the  tree. 
They  are  also  fond  of  thick  thorn  hedges, 
and,  like  all  birds,  have  their  favorite  lo- 
calities, so  that  if  you  see  them  once  or 
twice  in  one  place  you  should  mark  the 
tree  or  bush,  for  there  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  return.  It  would  bequite  possible 
for  a  person  to  pass  several  years  in  the 
country  and  never  see  one  of  these  birds. 
There  is  a  trick  in  finding  birds'  nests, 
and  a  trick  in  seeing  birds.  The  first  I 
noticed  was  in  an  orchard  ;  soon  after  1 
found  a  second  in  a  yew-tree  (close  to  a 
window),  and  after  that  constantly  came 
upon  them  as  they  crept  through  brambles 
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t  speck  up  in  a 


AN  EXTINCT  RACE. 

There  is  something  very  mournful  in 

a  deserted  house,  and  the  feeling  is  still 
further  intensihed  if  it  happens  to  have 
once  been  a  school,  where  a  minor  world 
played  out  Its  little  drama,  and  left  its 
history  written  on  the  walls.  For  a  great 
boys'  school  is  like  a  kingdom  with  its 
monarchs,  its  ministers,  and  execution- 
ers, and  even  its  changes  of  dynasty.  Such 
a  house  stood  no  long  while  since  on  the 
northern  borderland  of  Wills  and  Berks, 
a  mansion  in  its  origin  back  in  tlie  days 
of  Charles  II., and  not  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  great  events  of  those  times,  but 
which,  for  hard  on  a  hundred  years  —  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle 
at  the  nineteenth  century  —  was  used  as 
a  superior  grammar  school,  or  college  as 
it  would  now  be  called.  Gradually  falling 
in  reputation,  and  supplanted  by  modern 
rivals  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  huge, 
hollow  halls  and  endless  dormitories  were 
silent,  and  the  storms  that,  sway  with  sav- 
age force  down  from  the  hills  wreaked 
their  will  upon  the  windows  and  the  rot- 
ling  roof.  Inside  the  refectory — the 
windows  being  blown  in — and  over  the 
antique-carved  mantelpiece,  two  swallows' 
nests  had  been  built  to  the  ceiling  or  cor- 
nice. The  whitewashed  walls  were  yellow 
and  green  with  damp,  and  covered  with 
patches  of  saltpetre  efflorescence.  But 
they  still  bore,  legible  and  plain,  the  hasty 
iptioQS  scrawled  on  them,  years  and 
s  before,  by  hands  then  young,  but  by 
returned  to  dust.  The  history  of  this 
little  kingdom,  the  hopes  and  joys,  the 
fears  and  natreds  of  the  subjects,  still  re- 
led,  and  might  be  gathered  from  these 
ngs  on  the  walls,  just  as  are  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  now  deci- 
phered from  the  palacesand  tombs.  Here 
the  names  of  the  kings  —  the  head- 
ers—  generally  with  some  rough  dog- 
grel  verse,  not  often  very  flattering,  and 
"llustrated  with  outline  portraits.  Here 
*-ere  caricatures  of  the  ushers  and  tutors, 
lidden  in  some  corner  of  the  dormitories 
ince,  no  doubt,  concealed  by  the  furniture, 
:oupled  with  the  very  freest  personalities, 
mostly  in  pencil,  but  often  done  with  a 
burnt  stick.  Dates  were  scattered  every- 
e  —  not  often  the  year,  but  the  day 
of  the  month,  doubtless  memorable  from 
i  expedition,  or  lark  played  off  half  a 
century  since.  Now  and  then  there  was 
quotation  from  the  classics  —  one  de- 
ribing  the  groaning  and  shouting  of  the 
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dying  Hercules,  till  the  rocks  and  tbe  sad 
hills  resounded,  which  irresistibly  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  thorough  caning. 
Other  inscriptions  were  a  mixture  □£  Latin 
and  any  English  words  that  happened  to 
rhyme,  together  producing  tbe  most  ex- 
traordinary jumble.  Where  now  are  the 
merry  hearts  ihal  traced  tiiese  lines  upon 
the  plaster  in  an  idle  mood  I  Attached  to 
the  mansion  was  a  great  garden,  or  rather 
wilderness,  with  yew  hedges  ten  feet  high 
and  almost  as  thick,  a  splendid  filbert  walk, 
an  orchard,  with  a  sun-dial.  It  is  all  — 
mansion  and  garden,  noble  yew-tree  and 
filbert  walk,  sun-dial  and  all  —  swept  away 
now.  Tbe  very  plaster  upon  which  gen- 
eration after  generation  o£  boya  recorded 
their  history  has  been  torn  down,  and  has 
crumbled  into  dust.  Greater  kingdoms 
than  tbis  have  disappeared  since  the  world 
began,  leaving  not   a  sign  even  of  their 

ORCHIS  MASCULA. 

The  Orchis  mascula  grew  in  the  brook 
corner  and  in  early  spring  sent  up  a  tall 
spike  oC  purple  flowers.  Tbis  plant  stood 
alone  in  an  angle  of  tbe  brook  and  a 
hedge,  within  sound  of  water  ceaselessly 
falling  over  a  dam.  In  those  days  It  had 
an  aspect  of  enchantment  to  me  \  not  only 
on  account  of  its  singular  appearance  so 
different  from  other  fiowers,  but  because 
in  old  folios  I  had  read  that  it  could  call 
up  the  passion  of  love.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  root  beneath  the  sward  which 
could  make  a  heart  beat  faster.  The  com- 
mon, modern  books  —  I  call  them  common 
of  malice  prepense  —  were  silent  on  these 
things.  Their  dry  and  formal  knowledge 
was  without  interest,  mere  lists  o£  petals 
and  pistils,  a  dried  herbarium  of  plants 
that  tell  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  the  fin- 
gers. Only  by  chipping  away  at  hard  old 
Latin,  contracted  and  dogged  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  by  gathering  together 
scattered  passages  in  classic  authors, 
could  anything  be  learned.  Then  there 
arose  another  difficulty,  how  to  identify 
the  magic  plants?  The  same  description 
will  very  nearly  fit  several  (lowers,  espe- 
cially when  not  actually  in  flower;  how 
determine  which  really  was  the  true  root? 
The  uncertainty  and  speculation  kept  up 
the  pleasure,  till  at  last  I  should  not  have 
cared  to  have  had  tbe  original  quest! 
answered.  With  my  gun  under  my  a 
I  used  10  look  at  the  orchis  from  time 
lime  so  long  as  the  spotted  leiives  wi 
visible  till  the  grass  grew  loo  long. 

The  most  virtuous  and  learned  of  the 
evening   papers   has   lately   discovered 


new  plagiarist.  The  sinner  is  a  yoUDg 
lady  of  some  eight  summers,  who  recently 
made  the  innocent  remark  on  being  re- 
minded of  another  lady  by  a  pig.  Mr.  Du 
-MaurJer  illustrated  the  harmless  nursery 
legend  in  Punch,  and  the  evening  paper 
immediately  announced  that  a  similar  un- 
conscious jest  bad  been  made  by  a  clown 
in  a  poem  of  Oliver  Goldsmitb.  Some 
thing  not  very  unlike  it  also  appears  in  a 
speech  in  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmesj"  be- 
yond this  I  cannot  follow  it,  but  Molifere 
was  a  noted  thief  as  tbe  critics  of  bis  age 
took  care  lo  inform  the  public.  Still,  in 
tbe  case  of  the  little  girl,  the  remark  was 
original,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  she  had  ever 
even  heard  of  Goldsmith  or  Moli^re.  Her 
lender  age  and  unsullied  conscience  have 
probably  prevented  her  from  defending 
her  originality  in  the  press,  but  as  she  is 
perhaps  tbe  youngest  person  ever  charged 
with  trusting  to  her  memory  for  her  jokes, 
I  venture  to  offer  this  defence  of  her  coo- 

TH£  Scottish  angler  has  begun  to  find 
out  that  there  is  something  la  the  low  En- 
glish cunning  of  the  dry  fly.  Lately,  on 
tbe  Tummell,  I  and  a  northern  angli 


:   fish   I 


:  to  , 


Llike  : 


I 


;ll's  Glory."  At  the  usual  Scotch 
three  wet  flies  on  one  cast  they  never 
glanced.  The  present  writer,  therefore, 
by  precept  much  more  than  example, 
taught  his  Caledonian  friend  the  trick, 
and  he  promptly  cleared  that  pool  of  rising 
trout,  They  scarcely  reached  an  average 
of  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  but  they 
looked  much  bigger  wben  risine  "heads 
:  ay. 


April  has 
■ery  late  season  in  tbe  North. 
Scow  shone  low  down  on  all  tbe  bills  \  if 
ever  there  was  any  wind  it  was  an  incon- 
stant and  freezing  puff  from  the  north-east. 
The  big  trout  in  Loch  Tummell  lay  low, 
and  no  five*pounders,  nor  even  three- 
pounders,  perhaps,  would  look  at  the  fly, 
Wben  the  loch  was  absolutely  still,  when 
the  sun  shone,  and  tbe  fly  came  out,  the 
monsters  began  to  move,  showing  their 
broad  backs  and  greedy  snouts.  Perhaps 
it  is  possible  to  take  Loch  Tummell  trout 
with  the  dry  fly,  but  it  is,  of  course,  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  than  in  a  river,  owing 
to  ilie  absence  of  current.  Any  master 
who  can  do  this  trick  would  have  rare  sport 
on  Loch  Tummell.  The  loch  is  proverbi- 
al!y"'dour  ;"  you  whip,  and  whip,  and,  in 
a  frozen  April,  never  see  a  fln.  In  fact, 
you  migbt  as  well  be  salmon-fishing.  The 
great,  but  they  seldom  come  to 


band. 
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MY  LADY'S  SONG, 
SiN'G  again,  oh,  ladv  mine, 
Voitr  rare  ditty  of  the  Ithine  I 
Lovely  visions  rise  and  floal 
On  tbe  nave  of  each  lull  iiolei 
Silvery  daybreaks  brighten  stow, 
Sunsets  blush  on  iDuui.lain  snow, 
Moonlight  shivers  on  the  sea, 
Autumn  burns  in  bush  and  tree. 
And  a  charm  lights  everything  — 
As  I  listen  and  you  sing. 

Blowing  willows  bend  and  sigh, 
Whisjftring  rivers  wander  by, 
Through  the  pines  sweep  sei-loDcs  soft, 
Sailing  cooks  shout  loud  aloft. 
Wild-fowl  crooning  cross  the  mere. 
Throstles  in  the  dawn  call  dear. 
Vanished  faces  gleam  and  go. 


Ah  I  repeat  the  music's  tale, 
Lmie  shall  perish  not  nor/ail  I 
I  forget  the  fear  of  death. 
Breathe  in  thought  immortal  breath ; 
I  believe  in  broadening  irulh. 
In  the  generous  creeds  of  youth. 
In  consoling  hopes  that  climb 
Up  to  some  triumphal  time. 
And  a  dream  of  splendor  bring  — 
As  I  listen  and  you  sing. 
UacRiiilin'i  MiguiDE.        JOSEPH  TruHAH. 


THE  GARDEN. 
My  garden  was  lovely  to  see, 
For  all  things  fair, 
Sweet  Bowers  and  blossoms  rare, 
1  had  planted  there. 
There  were  pinks  and  lilies  and  slocks. 

Sweet  grey  and  white  slocks,  and  rose,  and 

And  clematis  white  and  blue. 
And  pansles  and  daieies  and  phlox. 
And  the  lawn  was  trim,  and  the  trees  were 

And  all  things  were  ready  to  greet  my  lady 
On  (he  life's^ ovc-crowning  day 

When  she  should  come 

To  her  lover's  home, 

To  give  herself  to  me. 

1  saw  the  red  of  the  roses  — 
Tbe  royal  roses  that  bloomed  (or  her  sake  ; 
"They  shall  lie,"  I  said,  "where  my  heart's 

They  shall  droop  on  her  heart  and  die." 

I  dreamed  in  the  orchard-closes : 
"  'Tis  here  we  will  walk  in  the  July  days. 
When  the  paths  and  the  lann  are  ablaze ; 
We  will  walk  here,  and  look  at  our  li&'s 
great  bliss, 
And  thank  God  for  Ibis." 


I  leaned  wheie  the  jasmine  white 
Wreathed  all  my  window  round: 

I  and  my  ijueen. 
And  look  out  on  ibe  broad  moonlight : 
For  there  shall  be  moonlight  —  bright- 
On  ray  wedding  night. 


Shen. 


r  saw  Ibe  flowers 

e  hers  from  Iheii  first  sweet  hours,  I 

ises,  the  pinks,  and  the  dark  heae 


They  were  gathered  —  to  honor  and  ( 

They  lay  round  her,  touched  her  close. 
The  jasmine  stars  —  white  stars,  that  aba 
oui  window  their  faint  light  shed. 
Lay  round  her  head. 
And  the  white,  white  roses  lay  on  her  bteai 

And  a  long,  white  lily  lay  in  her  hand; 
They  lie  by  her — rest  with  her  teal. 
But  I,  unhnnored,  unblest  — 
I  stand  outside, 
111  ihe  ruined  garden  solitude  — 
Where  she  never  stood  — 
On  the  trim  green  sod 
Which  she  never  trod; 
And  the  red,  red  roses  grow  and  blow 
—  j\s  if  any  one  cared 
How  they  fared  1 
And  the  gate  ot  Eden  is  shut ;  and  I  stand 
And  see  the  angel  with  ilanung  sword — 
Life's  pitiless  Lord  — 
And  I  know  1  never  may  pass  — 
Alas  I  alas  I 
Oh  Rose  I  my  rose  I 
1  never  may  reach  the  place  where  she  groi 
A  rose  in  the  garden  of  God. 
LunElnin-l  Ubeaiih^.  E.  NESBIT.    ' 


TO  LORD  TENNYSON. 


(Wrll« 


r,  April. 


■8,.,) 


Nbstoe  of  poesy,  whose  u 
Has  charmed  so  long  o 

In  the  hard  war  of  truth,  a  stedfast  light 
To  guide  our  youth  through  this  sclf-dartcen 

age  I 
Thou  in  a  more  heroic  hour  didst  wage 
With  men  of  mighty  mould  victorious  L, 
Two  ages  back,  and  still  thou  reign'sl 
right 
King  in  the  third,  and  none  may  lift  iby  g; 
Nor  yet  in  this  thy  lovely  Pylian  realm 
And  hospitable  home,  wilt  wholly  rest. 
Shaping  what  shall  not  die,  beside  the 

Till  God  shall  bid  thee  sail  and  bend  the  heli 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  misty 

Whither  thine  own  Antilochus  went  b 


T.  Hemert  Wabkzn.  ■ 
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THE    RISE    OF    BRITISH    DOMINION    IN 

INDIA.* 

BY  SIR  ALFRED  LYALL. 

In  undertaking  to  address  you  on  the 
rise  of  the  British  dominion  in  India,  I 
assume  that  the  principal  incidents  and 
transactions  of  Anglo-Indian  history  are 
fairly  well  known.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
set  before  you  broadly,  and  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  general  causes,  the  prin- 
cipal lines  and  conjunctures  of  events, 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  such 
a  remarkable  climax  as  the  establishment 
of  a  first-class  European  power  in  south- 
ern Asia,  and  the  union  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  Asiatics  in  fellow 
citizenship  with  ourselves  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  English  crown. 

I  venture  to  affirm  at  the  beginning  that 
the  relations  between  India  and  England 
constitute  a  political  situation  unprece- 
dented in  the  world's  history.  The  two 
countries  are  far  distant  from  each  other, 
in  different  continents ;  they  present  the 
strongest  contrasts  of  race  and  religion. 
I. know  no  previous  example  of  the  ac- 
quisition and  successful  government  of 
such  a  dependency,  so  immense  in  extent 
and  population,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  central  power.  A  State  that  is  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  its  neighbors  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  government  has  often  expanded 
into  a  great  empire.  In  Europe  the  Ro- 
mans once  united  under  an  extensive 
dominion  and  still  wider  ascendency  a 
number  of  subject  provinces,  client  king- 
doms, protected  allies,  races,  and  tribes, 
by  a  system  of  conquest  and  an  adminis- 
trative organization  that  anticipated  in 
many  salient  features  our  methods  of  gov- 
erning India.  But  the  Roman  dominions 
were  compact  and  well  knit  together  by 
communications.  The  Romans  were  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  Mediterranean  littoral, 
and  their  capital,  whether  at  Rome  or 
Constantinople,  held  a  central  and  com- 
manding position.  Then  at  the  present 
time  we  see  Russia  holding  down  north- 
ern Europe  with  one  foot,  and  central  Asia 
with  the  other.  She  is  the  first  power 
that  has  succeeded  so  completely  in  throw- 

*  A  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford. 


ing  down  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto 
divided  the  East  from'  the  West,  as  to 
found  a  colossal  dominion  in  the  heart  of 
both  continents.  But  with  the  Roman, 
Russian,  and  all  other  historical  empires 
the  mass  of  their  territory  has  been  an- 
nexed by  advancing  step  after  step  along 
the  land  from  the  central  starting  point, 
making  one  foothold  sure  before  another 
was  taken,  firmly  placing  one  arch  of  the 
viaduct  before  another  was  thrown  out, 
allowing  no  interruption  of  territorial  co- 
herence from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. This  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  During  the  time  when  the 
English  were  establishing  their  predom- 
inance in  India,  and  long  afterwards, 
England  was  separated  from  India  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  —  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans  lay  between.  The 
government  of  the  English  in  India  pre- 
sents, I  believe,  a  unique  instance  of  the 
dominion  over  an  immense  alien  people 
in  a  distant  country  having  been  acquired 
entirely  by  gradual  expansion  from  a  base 
on  the  sea. 

The  predisposing  conditions,  the  cur- 
rents prevailing  in  the  political  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  first  opened  to 
England  the  way  to  India  and  set  us  on  to 
this  great  enterprise,  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  That  century  is 
taken  by  Erskine,  in  his  "History  of  In- 
dia under  the  two  first  Mogul  Emperors," 
as  the  period  during  which  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  settled  down  into  their  national 
form,  and  he  says  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  took  place  about  the  same  time 
in  Asia.  This  generalization  can  only  be 
accepted,  for  either  continent,  in  very 
rough  and  loose  outline.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  in  Asia  the  great 
internal  commotions,  the  swarmings  of 
tribes  under  such  leaders  as  Jenghis  Khan 
or  Tamerlane,  the  overthrowing  of  dy- 
nasties, and  the  vast  territorial  conquests, 
ceased  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  it  was  then  that  the  Mogul 
Empire  was  established  in  India  by  the 
brilliant  expedition  of  the  Emperoi  B&ber, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  consol- 
idated under  Shah  Ismael,  and  the  perma- 
nent boundaries  of  the  Ottoman  dominions 
in  Asia  fixed  to  some  extent  by  the  taking 
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of  Esypl.  Thus  the  three  great  Asiatic 
Slates  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India  were 
organized  and  shaped  out  at  about  the 
same  lime  under  powerful  dynasties, 
which  to  some  extent  counlerbalauced  and 
steadied  each  other,  so  that  there  occurred 
a  stationary  period  which  lasted  up  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  Then  confusion 
broke  out  again  in  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the 
two  ruling  dynasties  of  Persia  and  India 
were  upset  j  and  by  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury the  Mogul  Empire  of  India,  shaken 
to  its  base  by  Nadir  Shah's  invasion  in 
1738,  fell  rapidly  to  pieces. 

Now  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  one 
tniiia  current  of  European  enterprise,  after 
some  fluctuation,  begins  to  set  strongly 
and  decisively  eastward.  And  for  Ihe  last 
hundred  years  the  really  potent  element 
in  Asiatic  politics,  which  is  likely  to  trans- 
form the  whole  situation,  has  been  the 
rapidly  growing  predominance  of  Euro- 
pean powers. 

Of  the  political  changes  Introduced  by 
this  overflow  of  Europe  into  Asia,  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  India  and  Burmah  by  the 
English  has  hitherto  been  incomparably 
the  greatest ;  although  the  steady  advance 
of  Russia,  pushing  forward  her  steel 
wedges  into  the  central  regions,  is  fraught 
with  no  less  momentous  import  to  ihe 
destinies  o£  the  continent.  But  while 
Russia  has  been  laboriously  following  the 
well-known  and  well-worn  routes  of  con- 
quest by  land  through  the  central  steppes 
of  Asia,  the  English  have  reached  south 
Asia  swiftly  and  securely  by  the  open 
water-ways.  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that,  whereas  all  previous  conquests  of 
India  have  been  made  from  the  northern 
mooolains  to  the  sea,  the  English  have 
acquired  their  dominion  by  an  expansion 
from  the  sea  to  the  northern  mountains. 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  this  very  re- 
markable exploit  could  only  have  been 
performed  by  virtue  of  great  naval  strength 
and  superiority. 

We  all  know  what  first  took  Ihe  English 
to  India.  Their  object  was  10  secure  a 
share  in  the  Indian  trade  with  Europe, 
which  has  been  from  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  the  largest,  the  most  j 
clous,    the    most    protitable    channel 


followed  its  aoc 
Sea,  or  by  the 


So  long 


as  that  trad^^l 
by  the  Rel^| 


by 
ersian  Galf, 
Western  nations  could 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.     But 
the  Turks  broke  or  damaged  those  linet 
communication  ;  and  the  circumnaviga< 
30  of  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
ntury  opened  a  new  thoroughfare  by  sea. 
These  two  events  turned  the  whole  course 
and  direction  of  Asiatic  trade;  the  mer- 
chant cities  of  the  Mediterranean  lost  their 
advantages  of  position;  and  the  competi- 
tor the   commerce   of   India    began 
g  the  ocean-going  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.     This  commercial  rivalry 
sloped  into  an  armed  contest  for  polit- 
ascendency   In   southern    India,   and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  English  domio- 
Now  the  French  believe,  and  have 
often  said,  that  if  England  had  not  got  the 
better   of  them  in  the  beginning   of  tbtfl 
contest   India   would    have    belonged    to 
France,  that  they,  in  fact,  would  have  beeo 
we  are  now.     That  such  an  exploit 
conquest  of  India  should  have  bei 
possible  to  either  nation  is  surely  a  vi 
traordinary  fact,  hardly  less  remarkable' 
an  its  accomplishment  by  one  of  them. 
How  was  it  that  the  richest  and  most  pop- 
ulous country  of  southern  Asia,  a  land  of 
renown  and  high  intellectual  civlt- 
layjust  then  unclaimed  and  mas- 
a  prize  to  be  disputed  for  among 
foreign  adventurers;  that  it  became  for  a 
short  time  the  battlefield  of  two  far  distant 
European  nations  i   The  immediate  causes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  actual  political  con- 
ditions of  India  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  to  these   must  be  added  cerUin  per- 
manent features  and  immemorial  charao- 
leristics    of    the    country ;     its    physical 
geography,  its   political   institutions,  and 
the  composition  of  Its  people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  cnost  of  u( 
on  looking  back  over  the  history  of  our 
acquisition  of  India,  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  exploit;  the  second  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  egected.  At  the  present 
the  English  survey  from 
r  small  island  in  the  West  the  im- 
se  Eastern  Empire  that  has  grown  up 
of  their  petty  trading  settlements  on 
Indian   seaboard,  they  are  apt  to  be 


ilolt        I 
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struck  with  wonder  and  a  kind  of  dismay 
at  the  prospering  of  their  own  handiwork. 
The  thing  is,  as  I  have  said,  so  unprece- 
dented in  history,  and  particularly  it  is 
so  entirely  unfamiliar  to  modern  political 
ideas ;  we  have  become  so  unaccustomed 
in  the  Western  world  to  build  up  empires 
in  the  high  Roman  fashion,  that  even 
those  who  have  studied  the  beginnings  of 
our  Indian  dominion  are  inclined  to  treat 
the  outcome  and  climax  as  something 
that  passes  man's  understanding.  Our 
magnificent  possessions  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  man  might  look  at  a  great 
prize  he  had  drawn  by  luck  in  a  lottery,  — 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  won  by 
incalculable  chance.  Mr.  Seeley,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  very  instructive  dissertation 
on  our  Indian  Empire  which  occupies  two 
chapters  of  his  book  on  the  expansion  of 
England,  lends  himself  to  this  popular 
belief.  "  Our  acquisition  of  India,*'  he 
says,  '*  was  made  blindly.  Nothing  great 
that  has  ever  been  done  by  Englishmen 
was  done  so  unintentionally  or  accidentally 
as  the  conquest  of  India."  And  again : 
"The  conquest  of  India  is  very  wonderful 
in  the  sense  that  nothing  similar  to  it  had 
ever  happened  before,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  similar  could  be  expected  by 
those  who  for  the  first  century  and  a  half 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
in  India."  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing my  opinion  that  Mr.  Seeley's  view, 
which  embodies  the  general  impression  on 
this  subject,  can  be  controverted  by  known 
facts.  The  idea  that  India  might  be  easily 
conquered  and  governed,  with  a  very  small 
force,  by  a  race  superior  in  warlike  capac- 
ity or  in  civilization,  was  no  novelty  at  all. 
In  the  first  place  the  thing  had  actually 
been  done  once  already.  The  Emperor 
B&ber,  who  invaded  India  from  central 
Asia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  left  us 
his  authentic  memoirs;  it  is  a  book  of 
great  historical  interest,  and  nothing  more 
amusing  has  ever  been  written  by  an 
Asiatic.  He  says  :  "  When  I  invaded  the 
country  for  the  fifth  time,  overthrew  Sul- 
tan Ibrahim,  and  subdued  the  empire  of 
Hindostan,  my  servants,  the  merchants 
and  their  servants  [he  means  the  commis- 
sariat], and  the  followers  of  all  friends  that 
were  in  camp  along  with  me,  were  num- 


bered, and  they  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  I  placed  my  foot,"  he  writes, 
"in  the  stirrup  of  resolution,  and  my 
hands  on  the  reins  of  confidence  in  God 
—  and  I  marched  against  the  possessions 
of  the  throne  of  Delhi  and  the  dominions 
of  Hindostan,  whose  army  was  said  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  foot, 
with  more  than  one  thousand  elephants. 
The  Most  High  God,"  he  adds,  "did  not 
suffer  the  hardships  that  I  had  undergone 
to  be  thrown  away,  but  defeated  my  for- 
midable enemy  and  made  me  conqueror  of 
this  noble  country." 

This  was  done  in  1526;  Biber's  victory 
at  Paniput  gave  him  the  mastery  of  all 
northern  India,  and  founded  the  Mogul 
Empire.  He  had  really  accomplished  the 
enterprise  with  smaller  means  and  re- 
sources than  those  possessed  by  the  En- 
glish when  they  had  fixed  themselves 
securely  in  Bengal  with  a  base  on  the  sea  ; 
and  the  great  host  which  he  routed  at 
Paniput  was  a  far  more  formidable  army 
than  the  English  ever  encountered  in 
India  until  they  met  the  Sikhs.  Now, 
what  had  been  done  before  could  be  done 
again,  and  was  indeed  likely  to  be  done 
again.  So  when  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Mogul  Empire  was 
evidently  declining  towards  a  fall,  and 
people  were  speculating  upon  what  might 
come  after  it,  we  find  floating  in  the  minds 
of  cool  observers  the  idea  that  the  next 
conquest  of  India  might  possibly  be  made 
by  Europeans.  The  keynote  had  indeed 
been  struck  earlier  by  Bernier,  who  was  a 
French  physician  at  the  court  of  Aurung- 
zebe  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  who  writes  in  his  book  that 
M.  de  Cond^  or  M.  de  Turenne  with 
twenty  thousand  men  could  conquer  all 
India;  and  who  in  his  letter  to  Colbert 
lays  particular  stress  first  on  the  riches, 
secondly  on  the  weakness,  of  Bengal.  But 
in  1746  one  Colonel  James  Mill,  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  India,  submitted  to 
the  Austrian  emperor  a  scheme  for  con- 
quering Bengal  as  a  very  feasible  and 
profitable  undertaki ng.  "  The  whole  coun- 
try of  Hindostan,"  he  says,  "or  empire  of 
the  great  Mogul,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  in 
a  state  so  feeble  and  defenceless  that  it 
is  almost  a  miracle  that  no  prince  of  Eu- 
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rope,  with  a  marilirae  power  at  commatid, 
has  not  as  yel  ihou^lit  ot  making  such 
acquisitions  there,  a.s  at  one  stroke  would 
put  hira  and  his  subjects  in  possession  of 
iotinite  wealth.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  ihe 
Mogul  is  bad,  his  military  worse,  and  as  to 
a  maritime  power  to  command  and  protect 
his  coasts  he  has  none  at  all.  ...  The 
province  of  Bengal  is  at  present  under  the 
dominion  of  a  rebel  subject  ot  the  Mogul, 
whose  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about 
two  millions.  But  Bengal,  though  not  to 
be  reduced  by  the  power  of  the  Mogul,  is 
equally  indefensible  with  the  rest  of  Hin- 
doslaa  on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  and  con- 
sequenlly  may  be  lorced  out  of  the  rebel's 
hand  with  all  its  wealth,  which  is  incredi- 
bly vast."  If  we  bear  in  mind  how  Jiltle 
could  have  been  accurately  known  of  1  ndia 
as  a  whole  by  an  Englishman  in  1746,  we 
must  give  Colonel  Mill  credit  tor  much 
sagacity  and  insight  into  the  essential  facts 
of  ihe  situation.  He  discerns  the  central 
points ;  he  places  his  linger  upon  the 
elementary  causes  of  India's  permanent 
weakness,  her  political  instability  within, 
and  her  seacoast  exposed  and  undefended 
externally. 

And  now  let  me  read  you  the  words  with 
which  Alexander  Dow,  writing  in  1764, 
when  men  began  to  see  a  little  further 
ahead,  closed  the  "  History  of  Hiodostan." 
This  is  what  he  says :  "  Thus  we  have  in 
a  few  words  endeavored  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  present  slate  of  Hindostan. 
.  .  .  It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been 
said  that  ihe  immense  regions  of  Hindos- 
tan might  be  well  reduced  by  a  handful 
of  regular  troops.  Ten  thousand  Euro- 
peaa  infantry,  together  with  the  Sepoys  in 
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O  conquer  all  India,  but,  with  proper 
policy,  to  maintain  il  for  ages  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  British  crown.  This  posi- 
tion may  at  first  sight  appear  a  paradox  to 
people  unacquainted  wiih  the  genius  and 
disposition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Hiados- 
Ian;  but  to  ihose  who  have  considered 
both  with  atteniioD  the  thing  seems  not 
only  praclicable  but  easy."  And  so  in- 
deed it  turned  out  to  be;  for  old  Dow's 
political  speculations  have  been  literally 
and  exactly  verified  by  the  result.  To 
give  one  more  prophecy  —  in  1765  Lord 
Clive  foresaw,  and  plainly  warned  the 
East  India  Companv  in  a  letter  that  has 
been  oCien  quoted,  that  ihey  were  already 
on  the  straiglil  road  to  universal  dominion. 
What  was  the  situation  which,  surveyed 
coolly  and  steadily  by  Ihese  experienced 
observers,  led  ihem  to  declare  that  all 
India  lay  at  the  mercv  of  a  small  but  well- 


di.tciplined  and  ably  led  army  of  invadersq 
They  saw  Ihe  whole  country  from  the  In 
dus  to  the  Ganges,  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin,  in  utter  disorgauizatioQ  j 
for  the  .Mo°ul  emperors  had  broken  up  all 
the  minor  kingdoms  and  petty  principali- 
ties wilhin  their  reach,  had  sedulously  en- 
deavored to  monopolize  in  their  own  hands 
all  authority,  and  to  leave  uoih lag  standi n£ 
except  their  own  despotism.  They  had 
thus  constructed  a  huge  centralized  top- 
heavy  administration,  carried  on  mostly 
by  foreigners  or  men  of  foreign  extraction, 
and  supported  by  a  great  mercenary  xrmv. 
Long  wars,  dynastic  contests,  great  mili- 
tary establishments,  organized  maratiding 
and  misgovernmeni,  had  trampled  down 
and  pulverized  almost  all  the  indigenous 
political  institutions  of  India. 

Jt  was  after  the  death,  in  1707,  of  the 
Emperor  Aurungzebe  that  this  empire  be- 
gan to  fall  away  under  violent  dislocation. 
His  reign  coincided  generally  in  point  of 
time  with  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  Ihese  grand  roon- 
archsthal  their  policy,  al  home  and  abroad, 
was  of  the  same  complexion.  It  was  a 
system  that  in  both  instances  contributed 
largely  towards  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  eventual  fall  of  the  dy- 
nasty. Ambitious  projects  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  unjust  wars  and  oppres- 
sion of  weaker  neighbors,  characterized 
the  foreign  policies  of  both  Aurungzebe 
and  of  Louis  XIV.  Blind  persecution  of 
unbelievers  or  heretics,  and  grasping  cen- 
tralization of  personal  authority,  prevailed 
in  their  internal  governments.  Just  as  we 
read  in  St,  Simon  how  bigots  and  lackeys 
and  panders  had  undone  (he  fortunes  of 
France,  so  we   know  from  Beroie 
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struction of  all  local  independen 
distribution  of  all  high  offices  among  in- 
capable courtiers  and  grasping  military 
adventurers,  were  ruining  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. The  dominion  which  had  sprung  up 
out  of  the  vigor  and  audacity  of  B&ber 
and  his  free-lances  from  the  Oxus  was 
now  in  the  last  stage  of  emasculate  decay. 
The  chronic  invasions  of  India  from  the 
north-west,  which  had  ceased  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Ihe  Moguls  when 
ihey  held  Cabul  and  Candahar  as  their 
frontier  outposts,  now  began  again.  Nadir 
Shah  made  his  irruption  in  1738.  sacked 
Delhi,  and  rent  away  from  Ihe  skirts  of 
the  empire  all  the  Mogul  provinces  west 
of  the  Indus,  including  eastern  Afghao- 
islan.  The  barriers  having  been  thus 
broken  down,  Ahmed  Shah  the  Abdallee 
I  followed  ten  years  later,  and  seized  all  Ihe 
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Punjaub  in  1748 ;  the  Mahrattas  from  the 
south-west  spread  over  central  India  like 
a  devastating  flood ;  and  the  whole  land, 
having  been  levelled  flat  by  the  steam- 
roller of  absolutism,  was  now  easily  broken 
up  into  anarchy.  All  the  different  prov- 
inces and  vice-royalties  went  their  own 
way ;  they  were  parcelled  out  in  a  scuffle 
among  revolted  governors,  rival  chiefs, 
leaders  of  insurgent  tribes  or  sects,  reli- 
gious revivalists,  and  captains  of  roving 
bands.  The  Indian  people  were  an  im- 
mense mixed  multitude  swaying  to  and 
fro,  and  clinging  to  any  power,  natural  or 
supernatural,  that  seemed  likely  to  protect 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  the  assumption  of  authority  by  any  one 
who  could  show  himself  able  to  discharge 
the  most  elementary  functions  of  govern- 
ment. In  short  the  people  were  scattered 
and  without  a  leader,  while  the  whole 
country  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  political 
exhaustion. 

It  was  just  at  this  epoch  that  the  French 
and  English  appeared  on  the  Asiatic  stage, 
having  distanced  or  disposed  of  earlier 
European  rivals.  The  Portuguese  had 
come  first,  by  virtue  of  priority  of  discov- 
ery. The  Dutch  had  followed,  and  wrested 
from  the  Portuguese  much  of  their  trade 
and  settlements ;  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  they  had  become 
entangled  in  long  and  ruinous  wars  with 
France,  who  was  good  enough  to  break  the 
strength  of  Holland,  and  thus  to  relieve 
England  of  her  most  active  maritime  rival. 
In  this  manner  it  came  to  pass  that,  after 
the  great  settlement  of  Europe  which  was 
accomplished  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
France  and  England  alone  faced  each  other 
as  serious  competitors  for  the  prize  of  In- 
dian commerce.  Although  the  French  had 
been  much  enfeebled  by  the  disastrous 
dynastic  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  which  ended 
in  1 713,  in  the  peaceful  interval  of  the  next 
thirty  years  their  resources  and  their  en- 
terprising spirit  revived;  so  that  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
commercial  and  colonial  rivalry  between 
the  two  foremost  maritime  nations  maybe 
said  to  have  reached  its  climax.  The  colo- 
nial quarrel  was  fought,  as  we  all  know, 
in  North  America ;  the  field  on  which  the 
two  nations  met  to  contend  for  what  was, 
at  that  time,  the  most  valuable  sea-borne 
trade  in  the  world,  was  India. 

This  contest  began  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
Each  nation  was  represented  by  a  wealthv 
and  energetic  East  India  Company,  both 
of  which  retained  for  some  time  their 
original  trading  character,  founded  settle- 


ments and  factories,  and  took  littie  concern 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  But 
it  was  quite  certain  that  when  the  French 
and  English  had  thus  fixed  themselves  side 
by  side  on  the  Indian  seaboard  they  would 
speedily  fall  into  collision.  The  eighteenth 
century  was,  you  remember,  an  age  of 
chronic  war  between  the  two  States,  of  war 
that  was  indeed  intermittent,  like  a  violent 
fever,  but  that  broke  out  regularly  and  with 
increasing  heat  after  each  interval.  The 
rupture  between  France  and  England  in 
1744  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of 
formal  hostilities  between  the  companies  ; 
and  thus  within  a  very  few  years  commer- 
cial rivalry  had  been  transK)rmed  into  an 
armed  contest  for  political  ascendency  in 
the  Indian  peninsula.  In  this  struggle  the 
English  first  developed  their  power. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  rise 
and  territorial  expansion  of  our  dominion 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods, which  slightly  overlap  each  other, 
but  on  the  whole  mark  two  successive  po- 
sitions on  the  line  of  advance.  The  first 
of  these  I  call  the  period  of  contest  be- 
tween Europeans  for  ascendency  in  India 
—  from  1 744  to  1763.  The  second  is  the 
period  of  contest  between  England  and 
other  native  Indian  powers  for  the  domin- 
ion of  India  —  from  1757  to  1805. 

To  begin  with  the  first  period.  As  soon 
as  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1744  each 
nation  for  the  first  time  backed  its  com- 
pany with  troops  and  war-ships ;  and  both 
companies  began  to  form  connections  with 
the  neighboring  Indian  princes,  and  to 
take  sides  with  them  in  their  scufHes  over 
the  spoiling  of  the  prostrate  Mogul  Em- 
pire. The  conflict  between  French  and 
English  went  on  for  twenty  years  uninter- 
ruptedly ;  for  although  England  and  France 
were  at  peace  from  1748  to  1756  (between 
the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War),  this  interval  was  util- 
ized by  diligent  unofficial  fighting  between 
the  two  Companies  in  India.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  international  us- 
ages permitted  very  active  hostilities  to  go 
on  in  remote  countries,  or  upon  distant 
waters,  without  any  formal  rupture  be- 
tween the  States  whose  subjects  were  deal- 
ing each  other  heavy  blows.  So  long  as 
it  was  not  convenient  to  take  diplomatic 
cognizance  of  such  dissensions,  they  might 
be  treated  as  local  irregularities.  The  in- 
stitution of  chartered  companies  gave  a 
kind  of  half-legality  to  the  armed  expedi- 
tions that  went  out,  on  their  own  venture, 
to  occupy  fresh  lands  or  new  points  of 
commercial  advantage.    That  such  com- 
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panics  should  be  able  to  (ighl:  iheir  own 
way  and  hold  iheir  ground  by  roaia  force 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  iheir  exist- 
ence; tbey  had  not  only  (o  beat  oS  ma- 
rauders and  make  themselves  respected 
by  barbarous  potentates,  but  they  had  also 
to  deal  with  their  European  rivals  in  the 
same  business.  In  the  regular  war  lliat 
ended  In  1748  the  luck  had  gone  against 
us  in  India,  because  ibe  French  leaders  by 
sea  and  land  —  Labourdonnais,  Dupleix, 
and  Bussy  —  were  abler  nieTi  than  the 
English  chiefs.  But  with  the  peace  be- 
tween Ihe  two  governments  began  the  con- 
test between  the  two  companies;  for  the 
general  outcome  of  the  war  had  been  (o 
increase  the  repntalion  of  the  French  in 
India,  and  Dupleix  bad  kept  up  his  dis- 
ciplined troops.  His  object  was  to  estab- 
lish a  French  dominion  in  southern  India; 
and  his  method  was  to  support  one  of  the 
parties  in  a  great  civil  war  for  Ihe  sover- 
eignty of  the  Deccan ;  but  he  saw  ihai 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  step  was 
to  drive  out  the  English.  The  English 
then,  perceiving  that  their  own  existence 
was  at  stake,  look  the  opposite  side  in  the 
Deccan  war;  and  they  proved  themselves 
in  the  long  run  so  much  better  players 
than  Dupleix  at  ihe  game  which  he  had 
begun,  that  after  many  vacillations  of  for 
tune  the  French  candidates  for  rulership 
in  the  Deccan  were  finally  worsted,  and 
the  French  troops  were  very  roughly  han- 
dled by  Clive  and  Lawrence.  The  French 
East  India  Company  found  all  their  funds 
squandered  in  much  unprofitable  fighting, 
while  the  French  ministry  saw  that  the 
grand  project  of  French  domination  bad 
collapsed  ;  so  ihey  recalled  Dupleix,  who 
died  in  France  overwhelmed  by  debt  and 
disappointment. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  French 
should  be  disposed  to  make  a  hero,  almost 
a  martyr,  of  Dupleix;  and  to  assert,  as 
Xavler  Raymond  has  done,  that  England 
in  conquering  India  has  had  but  to  follow 
the  path  which  the  genius  of  France 
opened  to  her.  The  struggle  in  India  was 
only  a  brief  episode  of  the  great  and  ardu- 
ous contest  for  transmarine  dominion 
which  was  fought  out  between  France  and 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in 
that  episode  Dupleix  is  the  foremost  figure. 
But  yet  I  doubt  much  whether  he  ever  had 
the  means  or  the  ability  to  influence  mate- 
rially the  destinies  of  his  nallon.  He  was 
a  man  of  intrepid  and  imperious  disposi- 
tion, who  held  opeoly  that  the  French  tem- 
perament was  better  suited  for  conquest 
than  for  commerce,  and  who  accordingly 
embarked     upon     large     and     hazardon; 


schemes  of  political  aggrandisement.  He 
failed,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  from  want 
of  skill  as  from  want  o(  strength.  He 
made  the  common  mistake  of  affecting 
ostentatious  display  and  employing  un- 
scrupulous inlrigue  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians;  whereas  a  European  should 
meet  Orientals  not  with  their  weapons,  but 
with  liis  own.  Mill,  in  his  summary  ex- 
planation of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
English,  says  that  the  two  important  dis- 
coveries for  conquering  India  were,  firstly, 
the  weakness  of  the  native  armies  against 
European  discipline  ;  secondly,  the  facility 
of  imparting  that  discipline  to  natives  in 
the  European  service.  He  adds:  "Both 
these  discoveries  were  made  by  the 
French,"  and  almost  all  writers  on  Indian 
history  have  repeated  this  after  him.  But 
first  the  weakness  of  the  Indian  armies, 
especially  in  the  south,  had  long  been 
known  ;  they  were  weak,  not  only  against 
Europeans,  but  also  against  the  baads  of 
central  Asia.  And  secondly  there  was 
really  nothing  new  in  the  French  plan  of 
-^''Oingtwo  or  three  native  regiments  to 
:  as  a  contingent  in  the  Deccan  war. 
The  Mogul  armies  had  always  contained 
a  certain  number  of  European  officers, 
while  within  a  very  few  years  after  the 
time  of  Dupleix  the  Mahraita  leaders  had 
trained  battalions.  So  soon  as  the  Euro- 
pean companies  began  to  engage  in  the  In- 
"  in  wars,  the  system  of  giving  discipline 

the  native  mercenary,  who  swarmed  ja 
all  the  camps,  was  too  obvious  and  too 
necessary  to  be  ranked  as  a  discovery. 

It  seems  to  me,  iherefoie.  that  Dupleix 
invented  nothing,  except  a  new  departure 
in  politics ;  he  tried  to  substitute  conquest 
for  commerce,  wherein  he  not  only  failed, 
but  threw  ihe  game  into  English  hands, 
I  will  go  further,  and  express  my  doubt 
whether  even  his  success  could  have  ma- 
terially and  permaneoily  changed  the  for- 
tunes of  France  in  India.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  dominion  In 
India  of  a  maritime  European  nation  must 
always  depend  upon  the  command  of  the 
sea,  an  advantage  that  the  French  had 
clearly  lost.  And  secondly,  Ihe  key  that 
unlocks  the  gate  of  empire  in  India  is  to 
be  found  not  in  the  far  south,  where  the 
French  had  planted  themselves,  but  in  the 
north.  It  is  this  latter  point  which  I  de- 
sire to  press  upon  your  allenlion,  — the 
point  that,  although  all  our  fighting  with 
the  French  was  in  the  angle  ofthe  Indian 
peninsula,  on  the  Cororaandel  coast,  yet 
the  true  foundations  of  our  dominion  were 
laid  not  there,  but  upon  our  acquisition  of 
the  province  ol  Bengal.     It  was  at  the  out- 
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break  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1757, 
that  Clive  seized  the  French  and  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  Hoogly  River,  defeated 
the  nawab  of  Bengal,  and  within  a  few 
years  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company  not  only  Bengal  proper, 
but  also  the  rich  and  extensive  provinces 
of  Behar  and  Orissa.  This  was  the  ter- 
ritorial conquest  which  really  fixed  us  upon 
Indian  soil,  placed  us  in  so  strong  a  posi- 
tion, and  supplied  us  with  such  ample  re- 
sources that  we  could  never  afterwards  be 
dislodged.  It  enabled  us  to  defend,  as 
from  a  point  of  vantage,  all  our  posses- 
sions on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts, 
in  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  could  not 
have  held  out  by  their  own  strength. 
And,  above  all,  it  K)rmed  the  base  of  our 
continuous  advance  into  the  interior  of 
India. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the  des- 
tinies of  all  India  were  determined  by  the 
taking  of  Bengal,  in  connection,  be  it  al- 
ways recollected,  with  our  superiority  on 
the  Indian  seas.  Some  writers  have  at- 
tributed vital  importance  to  the  desultory 
skirmishes  and  small  though  sharp  battles 
between  the  French  and  the  English  in 
southern  India.  They  appear  to  believe 
that  if  Bussy  had  beaten  Lawrence  in  one 
encounter,  or  if  Coote  had  not  been  too 
much  for  Lally  in  another,  the  course  of 
Indian  history  might  have  been  changed. 
Such  views  are,  to  my  mind,  erroneous. 
They  betray  some  disregard  of  historic 
proportion;  and  they  proceed  upon  the 
narrow  theory  that  extensive  political 
changes  may  hang  on  the  event  of  a  small 
battle,  or  on  the  behavior  at  some  critical 
moment  of  a  general  of  division.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  contest 
between  France  and  England  for  the  gates 
of  India  hung  upon  any  such  nice  balance 
of  accident  or  opportunity.  It  was  the 
defeat  of  the  French  by  sea  and  land  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  disorder  of 
their  finances,  and  the  rise  of  our  naval 
superiority,  that  cut  the  roots  of  the  French 
power  in  India,  where  it  had  never  been 
planted  very  deep.  And  the  main  reason 
why  the  Frenchman  was  fairly  overthrown 
in  the  last  grapple  on  the  Indian  coast  is 
that  the  English  had  their  feet  firmly 
planted  in  Bengal. 

Here  ends  therefore  my  first  period,  for 
we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  my  second 
period  —  from  1761  to  1803  —  when  the 
contest  for  dominion  in  India  lay  between 
England  and  other  native  Indian  compet- 
itors. And  certainly  it  was  from  Bengal, 
not  from  the  southern  or  western  coasts 
of  India,  that  the  English  set  out  on  the 


road  that  led  to  universal  supremacy  id 
India. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  Bengal 
is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  soft  side 
of  India.  From  Cape  Comorin  northward 
along  the  east  coast  there  is  not  a  single 
harbor  for  large  ships ;  nor  are  the  river  es- 
tuaries accessible  to  them.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  we  come  upon  a  deltaic,  low-lying 
region  pierced  by  the  navigable  channels 
whicM)  discharge  through  several  mouths 
the  Waters  of  great  rivers  issuing  from  the 
inte^vor.  Some  of  these  are  merely  huge 
drainh  of  the  water-logged  soil ;  others  are 
iedivr  the  Himalayan  snows.  On  this 
secv^n,  and  upon  no  other  of  the  Indian 
seab)ard,  the  rivers  are  wide  waterways 
offering  fair  harborage  and  the  means  of 
penetrating  many  miles  inland ;  while 
around  and  beyond  stretches  the  rich  allu- 
vial plain  of  Bengal,  inhabited  by  a  very 
industrious  and  un warlike  people,  who 
produce  much  and  can  live  on  very  little. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  richest  prov- 
ince of  all  India,  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, was  Bengal.  As  to  this  all 
authorities  agree.  Colonel  James  Mill,  in 
his  already  quoted  work,  points  out  that 
it  has  vast  wealth  and  is  indefensible 
towards  the  sea.  "  The  immense  com- 
merce of  Bengal,"  says  Verelst  in  1 767, 
*' might  be  considered  as  the  central  point 
to  which  all  the  riches  of  India  were  at- 
tracted. Its  manufactures  find  their  way 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  Hindostan."  It 
lay  out  of  the  regular  track  of  invasion 
from  central  Asia,  and  remote  from  the 
arena  of  civil  wars  which  surged  round  the 
capital  cities,  Agra,  Delhi,  or  Lahore. 
For  ages  it  had  been  ruled  by  foreigners 
from  the  North  ;  yet  it  was  the  province 
most  exposed  to  maritime  attack,  and  the 
most  valuable  in  every  respect  to  a  sea- 
faring and  commercial  race  like  the  En- 
glish. Its  rivers  lead  like  main  arteries 
up  to  the  heart  of  India.  From  Bengal 
north-westward  the  land  lies  open,  and, 
with  a  few  interruptions,  almost  flat,  ex- 
panding into  the  great  central  plain  coun- 
try that  we  call  the  North  West  Provinces 
and  Oude,  and  further  northward  into  the 
Punjaub  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan 
wall.  Whoever  holds  that  immense  inte- 
rior champaign  country,  which  spreads 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
occupies  the  central  position  that  domi- 
nates all  the  rest  of  India.  And  you  will 
observe  that  all  the  great  capital  cities 
founded  by  successive  conquering  dynas- 
ties have  been  within  this  region. 

If  now  you  look  at  the  map  of  India,  you 
will  perceive  that   Upper  or  Continental 
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(as  distinguished  from  Peninsular]  Indi 
has  been  divided  off  from  ihe  rest  of  Asi 
by  walls  of  singular  strength  and  height. 
The  whole  of  the  Indian  land  frontier  is 
fenced  and  fortified  by  mountain  ranges; 
and  where,  in  the  south-west  towards  the 
sea,  the  mountains  subside  and  have  an 
easier  slope,  the  Indian  desert  is  inter- 
posed between  the  frontier  and  the  fertile 
midland  region.  It  is  as  if  nature,  know- 
ing the  richness  of  the  treasure,  had  taken 
the  greatest  passible  pains  to  protelit  it: 
for  along  the  whole  of  that  vast  lihe  of 
mountain  wall  which  overhangs  the  Porlh- 
west  and  the  northern  boundaries  off'ndia 
there  are  only  a  very  few  practltable 
passes.  These  are  the  outlets  through 
Afghanistan,  by  which  all  invaders,  from 
Alexander  the  Great  downward,  have  de- 
scendcd  upon  the  low  country;  and  any 
one  who.  after  traversing  the  interminable 
hills  and  strong  valleys  of  Afghanistan, 
has  seen,  on  mounting  the  last  ridge,  the 
vast  plain  o(  India  spreading  out  before 
him  in  dusky  haze  like  a  sea,  may  imagine 
the  feelings  with  which  it  was  surveyed  by 
one  of  these  adventurous  leaders  from  the 
Asiatic  highlands.  Along  the  whole  north- 
ern line  of  frontier  the  Himalayas  are 
practically  impassable ;  for  the  chain  of 
toweriDg  mountains  is  backed  by  a  lofty 
tableland,  rising  at  its  highest  to  about 
seventeen  thousand  feet,  which  projects 
northward  into  central  Asia  like  the  im- 
mense glacis  of  a  fortress. 

Such  are  the  natural  fortificatians  of 
India  landward.  But  an  invader  landing 
on  the  seaboard  takes  all  these  defences 
in  reverse.  He  enters,  as  1  have  said,  by 
open  ill-guarded  water-gates;  he  can  pen- 
etrate into  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  can 
march  up  inside  to  Ihe  foot  of  the  walls, 
can  occupy  the  posts,  and  turn  the  fortifi- 
cations against  others.  This  la  just  what 
the  English  have  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  the  second  of  my  two  periods, 
—  the  period  of  wars  with  the  native 
powers  in  India.  Our  occupation  of  lien- 
gal,  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  into 
which  we  now  enter,  transferred  to  that 
province  from  southern  India  the  true 
centre  of  government ;  and  thus  we  emerge 
rapidly  into  a  far  wider  arena  of 
polities.  In  1765  the  company  accepted 
the  high  office  of  detvan  or  imperial  com- 
missioners for  the  control  of  the  revenue 
and  the  finances  ;  and  when  they  had  thus 
assumed  charge  of  the  treasury  and  of  Ihe 
army  the  companv  were  soon  compelled 
to  stand  forth    plainly  '  * 


rul( 


coanirj' 
The  English  ooir  found  themselves  face 


to  face  with  the  native  chiefs  and  princes, 
none  of  whom  had  a  better  title  or  a  longer 
tenure  than  our  own  ;  while  in  skill, 
strength,  and  capacity  they  were  decidedly 
inferior.  In  fact  the  serious  tigliiing 
powers  with  whom  we  had  at  this  epoch 
deal  were  only  two,  —  the  Mahratta 
Confederacy  in  the  centre  of  India,  and 
Hyder  All  at  Mysore  far  down  in  the  In- 
dian  peninsula.  Hyder  Ali  was  formi- 
dable because  he  occupied  a  position 
ice  he  could  at  any  time  descend  upon 
Madras  ;  and  in  fact  he  might  have  easily 
overpowered  our  settlements  on  the  south'- 
:rn  coast  if  they  had  not  been  assisted 
from  Bengal.  The  Mahrattas  had  set  up 
great  military  power  in  central  India 
■hence  they  could  strike  at  all  three  pres- 
Icncies,  at  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras, 
hich  were  cut  off  from  each  other  by  di»- 
incc  and  by  difficulty  of  communication, 
rom  the  year  1 765,  when  we  assumed  the 
overnment  of  Bengal,  up  to  180S  —  that 
I  up  to  the  end  ofmy  second  period  — 
ur  wars  were  almost  entirelyagainst  these 
10  antagonists;  and  by  the  end  of  that 
period  we  had  completely  destroyed  My- 
sore, and  had  effectively  disabled  the 
Mahrattas. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  I 
desire  to  draw  your  attention,  that  al- 
though beyond  the  north-west  frontier  of 
Bengal  lies  the  country  of  the  more  war- 
like Indian  races,  who  gave  us  much 
trouble  later,  yet  by  special  good  fortune 
we  had  no  serious  contests  in  that  quarter 
during  the  period  of  which  I  ara  now  treat- 
ing. The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  confused  and  dislocated  political  con- 
dition of  northern  India  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Afghans  had  broken  in  across  the  Indus 
from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  had  over* 
come  the  whole  country  down  to  Delhi  ;  if 
they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  it  them- 
selves, ihey  had  upset  all  other  govern- 
ments. The  Mahrattas  had  marched  up 
(rom  the  South  with  a  great  marauding 
army.  Then  the  Mahommedan  princes 
and  chiefs  of  the  North  rallied  under  the 
Afghan  leader,  Ahmed  Shah  the  Abdal- 
lee,  to  repe!  the  Hindoo  Mahrattas,  and 
there  was  a  tremendous  collision  on  the 
field  of  Paniput  just  above  Delhi.  This 
was  probably  the  greatest  pitched  battle 
ever  fought  in  India,  and  the  Mahrattas 
were  totally  defeated.  Now  this  victory 
was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  En- 
glish, and  to  no  one  else.  The  Mahrattas 
had  sustained  a  knock-down  blow  which 
weakened  them  for  many  a  year ;  and  the 
Afghans  did  not  follow  up  their  success, 
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but  on  the  contrary  retired.  Ahmed  Shah 
the  Afghan  was  a  great  captain,  belonging 
lo  the  type  of  men  who  conquer  klii°doms 
fur  themselves  in  Asia.  H  lie  had  used 
his  victory  to  seize  the  vacant  ihrooe  at 
Delhi  he  might  have  founded  a  strong 
warlike  dynasty  rn  Upper  India  which 
would  probably  have  held  (he  English  in 
check  for  another  half  century,  and  would 
have  endangered  our  position  in  Ueogal. 
He  would  have  been  able  to  draw  fresh 
supplies  of  fighting  men  continually  from 
the  hardy  tribes  beyond  the  Indus,  just  as 
all  the  Mahommcdan  emperors  of  India 
had  done  for  centuries  before  him,  and 
just  as  the  English  now  stiffen  their  In- 
dian fighting  line  with  British  soldiers. 
But  Ahmed  Shah  had  his  own  troubles  at 
home  :  so  he  went  back  to  his  hills,  where 
he  founded  that  kingdom  of  Afghanistan 
which  slill  exists,  being  upheld  by  the 
English  as  a  barrier  against  Northern  in- 
vaders oi  a  much  more  serious  kind  than 
Afghans,  When  he  returned  in  1767,  the 
road  was  no  longer  clear ;  for  by  that  time 
the  Sikhs  had  banded  themselves  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  Punjaub;  they  lay 
ri^bt  across  his  path,  and  resisted  hira 
with  all  the  obstinacy  of  valiant  fanatics. 

The  Sikhs,  being  a  native  Indian  power 
fiercely  opposed  10  the  Mahommedans, 
eatirely  checked  the  inroads  of  the  central 
Asian  tribes,  drove  back  the  Afghans 
across  the  Indus,  and  sealed  up  the  north- 
western gales  of  India  for  fifty  years; 
until  at  last  we  relieved  guard  by  adding 
the  Punjaub  to  our  Indian  Empire  in 
1840.  But  the  Sikhs  were  not  an  organ- 
ized power  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  in  the  mean  lime  the  whole 
of  that  splendid  and  fertile  region  which 
extends  from  Bengal  north-west  to  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Indus,  lay  masterless, 
scrambled  for  and  parcelled  out  among 
rival  adventurers,  who  could  take  but 
could  not  keep.  It  was  clearly  a  prize 
that  had  been  and  might  be  again  easily 
won  by  superior  enterprise,  vigor,  and  abil- 
ity in  government.  But  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  any  of  the  native 
usurpers  or  adventurers  who  were  settling 
down  among  the  ruins  of  iiftber's  empire 
were  capable  of  rebuilding  it.  For  seven 
hundred  years,  at  least,  no  great  and  dura- 
ble government  had  ever  been  established 
in  northern  India  on  any  other  basis  than 
foreign  conquest;  nor  had  any  such  do- 
minion enisled  thai  had  not  drawn  the 
//(/<  of  its  army  from  beyond  the  Indian 
borders.     The   advent  of  a   new   foreign 


Sikhs,  and  to  some  degree  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Afghan  kingdom,  were  throw- 
ing barriers  across  the  only  line  ol 
invasion  by  land;  while  the  command  of 
the  sea  was  in  our  hands,  and  all  other 
maritime  nations  had  withdrawn  from  coin- 
petition  with  us.  By  this  determination 
and  concurrence  of  events  the  priie  was 
reserved,  as  one  might  say.  for  the  En- 
glish. And  so  you  will  observe  that 
immediately  after  one  foreign  empire  (the 
Mogul)  had  been  fairly  uprooted,  another 
{the  British)  began  lo  form  and  develop 
as  if  by  a   natural  process   of   necessary 

This,  therefore,  is  my  explanation  of  the 
facility  with  which,  during  my  secoud 
period,  the  English  rose  lo  supremacy  in 
India.  The  causes  were  threefold.  They 
had  no  foreign  competitors ;  the  whole 
country  was  in  confusion;  and  they  held 
Bengal,  the  richest  province  of  the  em- 
pire, which  gave  them  at  once  a  base  and 
an  open  line  of  advance.  Yet  from  17G5 
to  the  end  of  the  century  our  territorial 
extension  went  on  very  slowly,  and  the 
reason  of  tills  is  to  be  found  in  the  condi- 
tion of  European  politics,  which  reacted 
powerfully  in  India.  From  1773  101784 
a  very  troublous  time  for  the  English 
ver  the  world.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  a  peace-loving  commercial  people  that 
goes  pushing  lis  fortunes  into  the  utler- 
".  parts  of  the  eanh,  to  have  a  good 


'.  "P  : 


them 


wherever  they  go ;  and  you  know  that 
this  kind  of  score,  and  this  only,  which 
debtors  are  alivays  anxious  to  settle  on 
the  tirst  opportunity.     Well,  at  this  mo- 

t  the  French  had  a  very  heavy  account 
against  us,  so  had  the  Spanish,  so  had  the 
Dutch,  and  so  had  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore. 
The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  gave 

1   all    their    opportunity ;    and    most 

handsomely  did  they  pay  us  oS,  especially 

in  India,  where  Hyder   All  defeated  our 

troops,  ravaged    our   country,  and    very 

arly  took  Madras. 

This  was  in  1780,  and  the  dale  fixes  the 
lowest  watermark  of  the  tide  of  English 

ines  during  the  struggle  with  the  na- 
powers.     We  were   enabled  to  hold 

own  in  India,  and  to  weather  the 
storm,  by  two  things.  The  first  was  that 
we  had  undisturbed  possession  of  Bengal, 
for  that  province  was  never  attacked. 
The  second  was  that  »-e  had  In  Warrr^n 
Hastings  a  governor-general  of  first-rate 
capacity  and  courage  ;  a  man  determined 
to  stand  fast  at  all  hazards,  who  kept  his 
head  and  carried  high  his  country's  flag 
throughout  the  tempest.    His  departure 
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ID  1783  may  be  said  lo  close  the  lerm  of 
the  East  India  Company's  i[idepend< 
rulership.  From  that  time  India  came,  by 
Pitt's  celebrated  India  Bill,  under  direct 
Partiaineatary  control.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  immediate  coDsequence 
of  this  great  change  was  to  stimulate,  not 
to  retard,  the  expansion  of  our  territorial 
possessions.  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  in  his 
"History  of  Europe"  has  declared  that 
every  prominent  statesman  of  the  time 
disliked  and  forbade  further  additions  tn 
the  company's  territories;  and  in  1781  an 
act  had  certainly  been  passed  forbidding 
governors-general  to  make  wars,  or  trea- 
ties leading  10  war,  without  sanction  from 
home.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  era  of  extensive  war  and  conquest 
began  when  the  crown  superseded  the 
Company  in  the  supreme  direction  of  af- 
fairs. The  period  of  twenty  years,  from 
1786  to  1S05,  when  British  India  was  ruled 
by  the  tivo  first  Parliamentary  governors- 
general,  Cornwailis  and  Wellesley  —  by 
governors-general  that  is,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  ministers  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment and  for  party  reasons  —  that  period 
was  also  the  epoch  of  the  beginning  of 
Indian  wars  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  our 
widest  annexations  ;  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  our  territory  coincides  precisely 
with  their  tenure  of  office.  If  the  fouada- 
tioos  of  the  Indian  Empire  were  laid  by 
merchants,  the  lofty  superstructure  was 
raised  by  the  Parliamentary  pro-consuls 
and  generals. 

Of  the  new  dynasty  of  governors-gen- 
eral the  first,  as  I  have  said,  was  Cornwai- 
lis, who  look  office  in  1786.  Invested 
with  supreme  civil  and  military  authority 
in  India,  steadily  supported  at  home  by  a 
triumphant  ministry,  his  work,  his  reputa- 
tion, his  close  connection  with  Pitt  and 
Dundas,  all  contrived  to  sweep  away  the 
obstacles  that  blocked  the  path  of  Hast- 
ings, and  for  the  first  time  to  clothe  the 
representative  of  England  in  India  with 
the  attribute  of  genuine  rutership.  In  the 
exercise  of  these  ample  powers  he  was 
materially  aided  by  the  political  situation 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  unforiunale 
wars  of  Lord  North's  day  had  ceased; 
they  had  been  succeeded  in  Europe  by  a 
period  of  peace;  it  was  the  interval  of 
uneasy  calm  before  the  explosion  of  the 
revolutionary  cyclone.  This  breathing 
time  gave  Cornwailis  leisure  10  carry  ou 
some  large  internal  reforms,  and  an  oppoi 
tunity  for  a  stroke  at  Tippoo  at  Mysori 
whom  he  left  maimed  and  savagely  vii 
diciive.  Then,  in  1793,  began  our  great 
war    with    Revolutionary    France,   which 


soon  aSected  the  temper  of  English  poli- 
tics in  India.  All  Lord  Cornwallis's 
projects  of  peaceful  alliance  with  the  na- 
tive States,  of  non-intervention,  and  of  a 
balance  among  the  leading  Indian  powers, 
were  upset  in  our  furious  struggle  with 
Bonaparte,  who  sought  Asiatic  alliances, 
and  who  openly  threatened  India.  Lord 
Mornington  (afterwards  Weilesiej)  came 
out  imbued  with  the  proud  and  warlike 
spirit  which  then  ruled  the  councils  of  the 
English  nation.  He  lost  no  time  In  discov- 
ering that  French  influence  in  the  armies 
and  cabinets  of  our  Indian  rivals  was  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  degree.  Tippoo 
of  Mysore  had  sent  in  1797  a  formal 
embassy  to  the  French  in  the  Mauritius, 
proposing  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance against  the  English,  which  of  course 
the  French  accepted  eagerly,  Then  \a 
1798  Bonaparte,  having  taken  Egypt,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Tippoo,  dated  "  Head 
Quarters,  Cairo,"  saying;  '■  You  have  been 
already  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  Inaumer- 
and  invinciblearmy,  full  of  the  desire 
of  releasing  you  from  the  iron  yoke  of 
England,"  and  asking  for  an  agent  to  be 
sent  to  him.  The  Mahratias  and  the 
Hyderabad  Slates  had  in  their  pay  disci- 
plined brigades  commanded  by  French 
ofHcers,  Such  were  the  sparks  that,  blown 
across  to  Asia  from  the  fiery  wars  of 
Europe,  rapidly  kindled  a  conflagration  in 
India.  The  result  was  that  within  five 
years  the  two  Wellesleys,  duo  fuimina 
btlli,  crushed  out  Tippoo  altogether,  dis- 
abled the  Mahrattas,  disarmed  the  nizam, 
annexed  half  Dude,  pensioned  off  the 
great  mogul,  and  finally  established  the 
unchallenged  predominance  of  England  in 
India.  That  he  was  allowed  to  give  such 
scope  to  his  ambitious  and  bellicose  pro- 
pensities must  be  attributed  very  greatly 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time;  for  we  have  to 
remember  that  from  1793  to  1805  was  an 
era  of  tumultuous  confusion,  of  breaking 
up  of  kingdoms,  and  of  unscrupuloi 
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world.  Lord  Weilesley's  declared  objec 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  British  Empire  in  India, 
and  the  future  tranquillity  of  Hiodostan." 
Nor,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  methods 
occasionally  used  by  him  to  attain  these 
ends,  can  we  withhold  cur  admiration  from 
a  conception  so  large,  from  so  clear  and 


ship  the  English  frontier  had  advanced 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  the  skirls  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,     And  so  ends 
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my  second   period;  for  although  Ihe  1 

fliali  hnd  still  before  them  two  or  tli 
altles  with  the  Sikh  army,  they  had 
longer  any  serious  rivals  for  ascendency  in 
India;  and  by  1865  their  predomi 
power  had  been  tirmly  consolidated. 
After  this  manner,  therefore,  and 
the  full  consent  of  the  English  natio 
expressed  through  its  Parliament,  did 
cessive  governors-general,  pushed  on  by 
forced  marches  10  universal  dominio 
India,  fulfilling  Lord  Clive's  prophecy  and 
disdaining  the  sober  ways  of  the  old  Trad- 
ing Company.  Let  us  now,  before  coqcIu' 
slon,  overleap  some  thirty-five  years  of  the 

*  present  century,  and  see  what  is  in  1S38 
our  position  in  f  ndia  in  the  opening  yeai 
of  her  Majesty's  splendid  and  memorable 
reign.     The  names  of  our  old  allies 
CDemies,  of  Oude,  Mysore,  the  Mahi 
princes,  the  nizam  and  others,  are 
writ  large  on  the   map  of  India;  but  Ihey 
have  fallen  into  the  rear  of  our  onward 
march,  while  in  front  of  us  is  only  Runjeet 
Singh  ruling  all  the  Punjaub  up  to  the 
Afghan  bills.     The  curtain  is  just  rising 
■ipon  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  of 
central  Asia  politics;  Lord  Auckland 
sending  troops  for  the  first  lime  acro! 
the    ladiau  frontiers    into    AEglianistai 
What  does  tliis  indicate?    Not  that  n 
bave  any  quarrel  with  Ihe  Afghans,  bi 
that  after  half  a  century's  respite  we  ai 
beginaing   to  feel  again  the  influence  1 
European  rivalry  in  Asia ;  and  that,  wher 
as  ia  the  last  century  we  had  only  to  fei 
that   rivalry   on  the  Indian   seacoast,   n 
have  DOW  to  turn  our  eye  in  the  opposite 
direction,  towards  the  Oxus  and  the  Paro- 
pamisus  Mountains.    Another  half  cen 
passes;  and  in  1891  her  Majesty  surveys 
all  India   united  under  her  sovereignty, 
whether  directly  administered,  or  through 
allied  and  friendly  princes.    The  whole  of 
Burroah  has  been  added  to  India;  BelU' 
chistan  has  come  under  our  protectorate, 
and  our  railways  run  up  to  the  Afghan 
marches  within  seventy  miles  of  Candahar. 
Our  political  frontiers  now  touch  on  the 
north-west   Ihe  limits  of  Russian  protec- 
torates, and  on  the  south-east  run  into  the 
Chinese  provinces  and  the  outlying  tracts 
claimed   by    the    French    beyond    Siara. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this  approx- 
imation of  Ihe  European  powers  in  Asia? 
The  isolation  of  India  from  European  pol- 
itics, which  has  lasted  about  a  hundred 
years,  is   about   to  cease;  she  ia  rapidly 
coming  again  within  the  recognized  sphere 
of  European  diplomacy ;  the  enlargement 
of  her   borders   is  becoming  a  matter  of 

European  concern;   her   external  pohcy 


and  her  military  establishments  a 
to  be  regulated  upon  European,  much 
more  than  upon  Asiatic  considerations. 
Instead  of  the  jealousies  of  trading  ci 
panies,  and  desultory  wars  between  scat- 
tered selllemenis  and  petty  forcre 
have  the  greatest  military  powers  of  Eu- 
rope—  England,  Russia,  and  France  — 
slowly  feeling  their  way  towards  each  other 
across  wide  deserts,  difficult  mouolain 
ranges,  and  the  debatable  lands  that  skirt 
the  Oxus  on  the  north  or  the  Cambodia 
River  on  the  far  south-east. 

A  few  words  before  I  close.  The  posi- 
tion of  England  In  India  has  been  brought 
about,  as  J  have  tried  very  imperfectly  to 
explain,  by  the  natural  propulsion  —  I 
might  almost  sav  the  compulsion  —  of 
events;  by  a  combination  of  determining 
causes  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  But 
it  is  none  ihe  less  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented in  history;  and  people  still 
ask  whether  gond  or  ill  will  come  of  it. 
It  is  a  remark  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation 
tfie  English  lost  one  empire  and  gained 
another.  He  meant  that  we  lost  North 
America  in  17S3,  and  had  won  our  Indian 
dominion  by  1S05 ;  and  he  added  that  it 
is  still  uncertain  whether  we  lost  anjrthing 
by  parting  with  our  American  colonies,  or 
gained  anything  by  taking  India.  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole,  a  much  later  authority 
upon  the  history  of  England,  inclines 
toward  the  view  that  in  the  end  nothing 
will  have  been  gained.  "  Centuries  hence," 
he  writes,  "some  philosophic  historian 
.  .  .  will  relate  the  history  of  the  British 
in  India  as  a  romantic  episode  which  has 
had  no  appreciable  eHect  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  family."  Ufion  this  I 
must  remark  that  whatever  may  be  the 
eventual  advantage  to  England  from  her 
possession  of  India  (of  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage there  can  be  little doubi)it  seems 
to  me  already  plain  that  the  effect  upon 
the  general  progress  of  the  human  family 
must  be  very  great.  That  one  of  the  fore- 
most nations  of  western  Europe  —  fore- 
most as  harbinger  of  light  and  liberty  — 
should  have  established  a  vast  empire  in 
Asia,  is  an  accomplished  fact  which  must 
necessarily  give  an  enormous  impulse  and 
a  totally  new  direction  to  the  civilization 
of  that  continent.  You  will  remember 
since  the  Roman  Empire  began  to 
decline  civilization  has  not  been  spreading 
ward  ;  on  the  contrary,  la  Asia  it  has 
nctly  receded;  it  was  driven  out  and 
fundamentally  uprooted  by  the  Mahom- 
medans ;  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  has  left 
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very  little  beyood  names  and  ruins.  The 
exceediag  slowness  with  which  civilization 
spreads  over  uncivilized  races  and  its  lia- 
bility to  crushing  reverses  illustrate  the 
strength  of  resistance  possessed  by  bar- 
barism entrenched  behind  the  unchanging 
conditions  of  Asiatic  existence,  But  if 
civilization  barely  goes  forward  in  Asia,  il 
is  at  least  not  likely  again  to  go  back. 
The  forces  which  broke  up  in  earlier  times 
the  higher  political  organizations,  which 
thrust  Dack  the  higher  religion,  no  longer 
exist;  neither  the  lighting  power  of  Asia, 
nor  her  ianatic  enthusiasm,  is  now  in  the 
least  formidable  to  Europe.  Not  only  is 
it  certain  that  Asia  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
the  military  strength  of  Europe,  but  in  all 
the  departments  of  thought  and  action  she 
is  far  inferior.  In  these  circumstances 
European  civilization  is  never  likely  to 
suffer  a  great  repulse  at  the  hands  of  Ori- 
ental reaction;  and  European  dominion, 
once  firmly  planted  in  Asia,  is  not  likely 
to  be  shaken  unless  it  is  supplanted  by  a 
stronger  European  rival.  Henceforward 
the  struggle  will  be,  not  between  East 
and  West,  but  between  the  great  commer- 
cial and  conquering  nations  of  the  West 
for  predominance  in  Asia.  In  this  con- 
test I  believe  the  English  will  hold  their 
ground;  and  in  the  mean  time  their  do- 
minion in  India  U  an  immeasurable  and 
almost  too  rapid  an  advance  toward  the 
civilization  of  Asia.  They  have  under- 
taken the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the 
Indian  people;  they  are  changing  the 
habits  of  thought,  the  religious  ideas,  the 
moral  level  of  the  country.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  destiny  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
we  shall  have  conferred  upon  the  Indians 
great  and  permanent  benelits,  and  shall 
have   left  a  good  name  for  ourselves  in 


From  Chwnbcn'  Jour 
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Miss  Winter  (Christian  name  Kale) 
stood  at  the  window  of  the  lodging-house 
drawing'room,  her  hands  clasped  behind 
ber  back,  looking  out  at  the  sea,  with  a 
very  dissatisfied  face.  Of  what  use  was 
it  to  be  rich  and  pretty  and  twenty-two, 
if  one  could  not  have  one's  own  nay? 
Fathers  were  all  very  well  —  with  a  glance 
at  the  portly  personage  in  the  corner,  half 
hidden  behind  his  newspaper ;  bu( 
raiddle-aged  father  living  could  even  bi 
to  comprehend  all  the  lights  and  shades 


involved  in  a  case  like  this.  Laurence  had 
said  so  himself ;  and  her  father  had  a 
made  any  pretensions  to  finer  feelings  ;  he 
was  simply  an  honest,  comfortable,  roatter- 
of-fact  man  of  business,  and  his  daughter 
had  arrived  at  a  crisis  where  those  quali- 

The  stale  of  the  case  was  this.  Mr. 
Winter  had  come  to  Scotland  on  some 
matter  of  business,  and  brought  his  house- 
hold with  him.  Theyput  up  at  one  of  the 
Clyde  watering-places,  and  there  Kate 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Laurence  Glynn,  about  which  acquaintance 
Mr.  Winter  had  expressed  himself  very 
freely  that  morning,  and  Kate  was  resent- 
ing it  accordingly. 

"My  dear,  there's  a  dreadful  draught 
coming  in  at  that  window,"  her  father 
broke  in  upon  her  meditations,  "Couldn't 
you  shut  it?or-^  What's  the  matter?" 
"Nothing  particular,"  returned  Kale, 
hutting  down  the  window  sharply.  What 
vas  the  use  of  going  over  it  all  a  second 
imei"  "I'm  going  down  to  the  beach; 
his  room  is  unbearably  hot." 

"Very  well,  my  dear;  and  perhaps  I 
may  come  after  you  when  I  've  finished  my 
paper.  Cheer  up,  Kate ;  there's  as  good 
fish  in  the  s. 
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hole  of  that 
she  adjourn  direct  to  the  beach.  A  narrow 
path  wound  up  a  low  cliff  behind,  where 
the  coastguard's  flagstaS  was  planted,  and 
hither  she  bent  her  steps.  There  was  a 
:ircular  green  bench  round  the  staff,  and 
on  the  bench  sat  a  handsome  young  fellow 
1  a  brown  velvet  coat.  His  hair  was  a 
ittle  longer  than  is  customary  in  these 
close-cropped  days ;  and  that,  or  a  cer- 
tain rapt,  absent  expression,  would  have 
stamped  him  at  once  as  either  poet  or 
artist  with  most  people.  Kate,  looking  at 
him  in  the  full  ilush  of  the  warm  sunset, 
felt  that  it  was  no  light  privilege  even  to 
know  such  a  man  ;  but  having  known  him, 
that  he  —  refined  and  cultivated  to  such  s 
pitch  of  perfection  —  should  have  laid  his 
fortune  at  her  feet,  should  have  counted 
her  worthy  to  share  his  future,  the  fame 
that  coming  days  were  to  bring  him.  passed 
all  belieL  At  the  sound  of  her  foot  OD 
the  springy  turf  he  looked  round. 

"Kate,  my  queen  !  " —  there  was  music 
in  his  lightest  tone  —  "  1  thought  you  were 
never  coming.  Do  you  know  this  is  the 
first  time  1  have  seen  your  face  to-day? 
It  has  been  all  cloud;  no  sun  has  risen 
for  me." 

"  I  would  have  come  if  I  could,"  said 
Kale  very  truthfully.    "Oh,  Laurence,  I 
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don't  know  hon  1  am  10  tell  you  what  hi 
happened,  I  am  so  miserable." 

"What  is  wrong,  Kale?"  asked  her 
lover,  coming  down  from  the  clouds  and 
growing  suddenly  sober. 

"This  is  wrong.  Somebody  —  it's 
horrid  Mrs.  Smilhson  —  has  been  talking 
to  papa  about  you.  She  said  you  —  you 
were  idle,  that  you  were  over  bead  and 
ears  in  debt.  1  can't  tell  you  what  she 
didn't  say  ;  and  then  papa  came  up  to  me, 
and  said  he  would  have  no  more  philan- 
dering—  that  was  the  very  word  —  aboul 
here,  and  —  and  that  wasnt  all." 

Mr.  Laurence  Glynn  had  turned  scarlet 
and  while  allernately.  He  got  up  from 
ihe  bench.  "And  you  agreed  wiih  them, 
I  suppose  i " 

"  Oh,  Laurence  !"  —  Kate's  eyes  over- 
flowed altogether  —  "iC  the  whole  world 
said  so,  what  diSerence  could  it  make  to 
me?  Even  it  I  had  never  seen  you,  I 
should  have  believed  io  you  from  your 
poems.  No  one  but  a  good  man  and  a 
great  man  could  have  written  like  that." 

"Then    the    world    may    say    what  it 

K leases,  my  Kate."  The  young  man  flung 
imself  on  Ihe  grass  at  her  feel  and  gazed 
up  at  her  as  Antony  may  have  gazed  at 
Cleopatra,  Dante  at  Beatrice,  Riuio  at  his 
royal  mistress,  "  Something  must  be  done, 
however,  and  done  at  once,"  he  said  pres- 
ently. "  1  will  not  lose  my  Kale  for  all 
the  fathers  or  Mrs.  Smiihsons  in  Christen- 
dom. What  was  Ihe  rest  of  the  lale,  Kate  ? 
I  may  as  well  hear  the  whole  oC  it." 

"  it's  that  John  Petersen,  a  person  who 
hasn't  an  idea  beyond  business  and  the 
money  market  —  so  everybody  thinks  him 
perfection  ;  and  he's  coming  over  from 
Liverpool  on  Saturday,  and  papa  hopes  I 


obeci 


Mr.  Glynn's  brows  contracted.  Instead 
of  gazing  at  Kate,  he  was  rooting  up  all 
the  clover-heads  within  reach  and  hurling 
thera  inlo  space.  Kale  watched  the  proc- 
ess with  troubled  eyes.  He  looked  round 
at  her  suddenly. 

"  Kale,  you  never  had  any  brothers  and 
listers,  I  think  you  once  told  me  ? " 

"No.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  A  good  deal.  Vou  are  your  father's 
oolychi'd;  that  gives  you  a  grand  claim 
upon  him ;  he  would  forgive  you  anything." 

"I  don't  think  he  has  had  much  occa- 
sion for  forgiving  me,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
little  touch  of  dignity. 

"I  know  that,  dear;  but  he  may  have 
mnre,  or  think  he  has,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  We  must  just  take  the  law 
into  our  own  hands,  and  carve  out  our 
own  Eortuoes." 


"  You  mean "  rather  breathlessly. 

"  I  mean  that  you  must  take  me  for  bet- 
ter for  worse  without  any  delay.  We  are 
not  ihe  first  who  have  been  driven  to  that 
step,  and  we  shall  not  be  the  last.  Once 
mine,  Mr.  John  Petersen  and  Mrs.  Smith- 
son  may  go  to  —  anywhere  they  please," 

Could  the  poet  have  been  going  lo  say 
—  to  Jericho?  It  sounded  uncommonly 
like  it,  even  to  Kale  ;  but  she  had  no  time 
to  debate  the  point;  she  was  completely 
swept  off  her  feet  by  the  deluge  of  elo- 
quence he  brought  lo  bear  upon  her.  He 
pictured  the  desolation  that  must  inevita- 
bly compass  all  her  days,  if  she  meekly 
allowed  herself  to  be  handed  over  to  this 
narrow-minded,  soulless  worldling ;  Ihe 
shattered  hopes  he  himself  would  carry 
under  all  the  honors  with  which  his  fel- 
lows crowned  him,  and  —  saddest  reflec- 
tion of  all  — 10  remember,  that  they  two 
had  once  stood  together  at  the  very  en- 
trance to  Arcadia  and  lacked  Ihe  courage 

Ah  me  !  if  one  could  always  sojourn  00 
those  exalted  heights;  but  there  was  the 
valley  waiting  at  the  foot,  the  sordid  de- 
tails to  be  gone  into,  the  practical  arrange- 
meols  discussed.  The  first  thing  was  to 
get  back  to  Liverpool — that  was  the 
poet's  headquarters  as  well  as  Ihe  objec- 
lionable  Petersen's.  Once  there,  Lau- 
rence would  procure  a  special  license 
through  a  friend  who  was  well  up  in  that 
kind  of  thing;  and  then,  the  deed  done, 
they  could  choose  their  own  time  for  in- 

rraing  the  powers  that  be. 

They  were  10  slip  away  to  Greenock  by 

paraie  trains  to-morro*  afternoon,  and 
go  down  to  ihe  quay  and  take  the  Liver- 
pool boat;  and  then,  while  Mr.  Winter 
was  scouring  about  ihe  different  railway 
stations  for  the  runaways,  they  would  be 

ling  peacefully  over  Ihe  blue  waters  be- 
yond all  reach  of  pursuit. 

"  To  think  that  this  time  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  together  —  not  a  cloud  to  dim  our 
gladness,  not  a  jarring  note  to  make  dis- 
'  'n  the  harmony — 'Two  souls  with 
iingle  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat 
:,' "  said  Mr.  Glynn,  waving  his  hand 
hapely  and  well-cared-for  hand  — 
towards  the  dipping  sails  on  the  horizon. 
"Of  course  the  railway  is  the  quickest  ; 
but  there  is  the  telegraph  and  cross  lines, 
and  a  hundred  chances  to  guard  against, 
hat  the  sea  is  exempt  from.  Kale  1  we 
ihall  both  look  back  upon  it  as  the  happi- 


first  together, 
will  be  only  l< 
shall  crowd  in 


■   had  — our  very 

The  distance  is  ooihlng ;  it 
o  short  for  the  delight  we 
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But  all  this  rapiure  uotvritbstandiag, 
Kate  went  through  thai  evening  with  a 
curious  sense  of  oppression  at  her  heart. 
Her  father  was  her  father;  she  had  had 
nothing  but  love  and  kindness,  albeit  some- 
what rough  and  ready  kindness,  from  hiro 
since  she  could  remember.  No  shadow 
of  trouble  had  ever  fallen  across  her  shel- 
tered path.  If  it  were  for  any  one  else  in 
the  world  than  LaureQce,  she  could  never 
have  eoterlained  the  thought  of  leaving 
him;  but  there  were  times  —  I^urence 
said  so  —  when  even  the  best  of  fathers 
must  stand  on  one  side.  Kale  found  her- 
self watching  him  quite  tenderly  as  be 
sauntered  about  the  room,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  mind  very  much,  when  he  found 

'■  1  tell  yoij  what  it  is,  Kale,"  he  said, 
stopping  in  front  of  her  ou  one  of  his  per- 
egrinations. '■  I  don't  think  this  idle  kind 
of  life  is  exactly  good  for  us;  we'll  go 
home  to  our  cotton  bales  again  next  week. 
I'll  be  right  glad  to  get  my  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  once  more  ;  nothing  lakes  the  place 
of  it,  even  on  a  holiday." 

Next  week  I  Kate  bent  her  head  over 
her  book;  she  did  not  feel  equal  to  any 


"By  the  way,  John  Petersen  will  be 
here  to-morrow  afternoon.  I'd  a  line  from 
him  hy  to-night's  post;  so  we'll  make  a 
grand  wind-up  and  all  go  back  together." 

•'  To-morrow  ! "  echoed  Kate.  ■'  He  said 
Saturday  before." 

"Ay;  but  I  think  he's  wanting  a  sight 
of  you,  Kate;  there's  a  limit  even  to  pa- 

"  As  long  as  he  has  a  ledger  beside  him 
he  will  put  up  without  a  good  many  other 
things,"  remarked  Kate,  getting  up  and 
gathering  her  scattered  properties  to- 
gether. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  thai,  my  lassie  — 
still  waters  run  deep." 

The  weather  had  broken  when  Kate 
looked  out  next  morning;  sea  and  shore 
were  inuffied  up  in  a  shroud  of  damp  grey 
mist,  known  to  the  dwellers  in  that  region 
as  a  haar.  Kate  gave  an  involuntary 
shiver  as  she  thought  of  the  pllgri  mage  to 
be  begun  under  its  auspices ;  a  bright  day 
would  have  made  such  a  diSerence,  ft 
was  loo  late  for  reflections  cow  ;  but  she 


;  that  glowing  future  seemed  to  have 
dwindled  into  something  vague  and  far 
away;  while  present  surroundings  lootned 
large  and  lifelike  instead,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  house  gables  In  the  misty  street; 
while  the  rolling  hills  behind  had  vanished 


Into  blank  space.    Another  of  Laurence 
similes.     Kate   herself   was   not   good  i 
Ideas  of  that   kind,  possibly  one  of  ihcB 
reasons  she  was  attracted  by  it  in  him. 

And   so    the  day  wore  on.    By  four 

o'clock  Kate  found  herself  rattling  into 

Greenock  station.     How  she  had  escaped 

the  last  she  hardly  knew,  only  here  she 

.s,  and  every  now  and  again  a  big  tear 

splashed  down  on  her  lap  and  blotted  out 

what   landscape  was  left.     ]L.aurence  was 

itlng  on  the  platform.    Kate   greeted 

n   with   something  suspiciously   like  a 

b.    "Laurence,  I  don't  like  going  o£f 

like  this  a  bit ;  it  isn't  like  a  real  wedding 

!  aii." 

"  Never  mind,  ICate.  What  does  a  little 
present  Inconvenience  count  for?  Think 
"  what  lies  beyond  I  See ;  I've  got  acab 
ady  waiting  for  you." 
The  cab  was  one  of  a  row,  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  waiting  tor  her  more  than 
anybodv  else- 
Papa  is  in  Glasgow  tOHday,"said  Kate 


she  got  i 


;  this  r 


nirig  I; 


John  Petersen.     I    hope  we  sbaa't 

I  hope  Dot,  indeed,"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Glynn  in  some  consternation.  "Sit  well 
bdck.  Kale.     What  a  good   thing  we  de> 

ded  to  go  by  the  boat!  " 

Down  to  the  wet,  sloppy  quay,  where, 
jostled  by  porters  and  packages,  sur- 
rounded with  noise  and  dirt  and  discomfort 
of  every  description,  they  contrived  to 
struggle  up  the  slippery  gangway  on  board 
a  smoky,  panting  steamer  known  as  the 
Bluebell.  There  was  little  of  the  bluebell 
element  about  her  beyond  the  oame;  and 
Kate  shrank  back  in  unconcealed  dismay 
from  the  motley  collection  of  passengers 
and  cargo  that  thronged  the  deck.  Where 
was  the  poetry  to  come  in?  Was  this  the 
white-winged  carrier  that  was  to  waft  them 
over  the  summer  seas  to  their  earthly 
paradise? 

The  deck  was  an  impossibility.  As 
they  stood  bewildered  in  the  stream  of 
traffic,  a  little  sharp-faced,  elderly  lady, 
who  had  followed  them  up  the  gangway, 
and  was  evidently  accustomed  to  travel, 
touched  Kale's  shoulder.  "Pardon  me; 
I  think  you  would  be  more  comfortable  io 
the  saloon  ;  the  boat  is  going  to  be  very 
full  to-night." 

They  followed  her  down.  The  boat  was 
full;  they  had  some  difficulty  In  finding 
sufficient  space  to  bestow  themselves  and 
their  wraps. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  going  to  be  such 
a  crush,"  said  Mr.  Glynn,  surveying  his 
fellow-travellers   with  unmitigated  disap- 
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proval.  **Kate,  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be 
quite  so  pleasant  a  trip  as  we  expected ; 
still,  we  are  together  —  that  is  one  bright 
spot  in  the  gloom." 

Kate  nodded  rather  grimly ;  somehow 
sentiment  f^V*.  flat  with  an  audience  of 
children  and  nurses  on  either  harjd  reap- 
ing the  benefit;  and  Mr.  Glyn»i  felt  it. 
After  a  few  more  attempts  at  bnger  and 
longer  intervals,  he  suggested  taking  a 
turn  up  above  to  see  how  they  were  pro- 
gressing. *'The  wind  is  rising,  so  that 
will  blow  the  fog  away ;  we  may  have  a 
fine  evening  even  yet,"  he  remarked. 

"  We  may,"  responded  a  ponderous 
matron,  taking  his  observations  to  herself ; 
''but  I'm  thinking  we'll  be  wishing  for  the 
fog  instead,  before  we're  much  older." 

**I  don't  quite  follow  you,"  said  Mr. 
Glynn  distantly. 

"  I've  been  this  road  before,  and  I  know 
what  a  wind  means  when  we  get  round  the 
corner.  Why,  I've  seen  this  cabin  with 
DOt  a  person  in  it  able  to  hold  up  a  finger, 
except  the  stewards.  Are  you  a  good 
sailor,  ma'am?"  turning  to  Kate. 

"I  don't  know;  I  never  tried  it  more 
than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,"  owned  Kate. 

"Ah,  well!  I'm  thinking  you'll  know 
more  about  it  by  morning.    Hear  to  that ! " 

Laurence  bad  vanished.  Kate  sat  on 
alone,  sometimes  watching  the  people 
about  her,  sometimes  exchanging  a  word 
or  two  with  her  neighbor,  the  little  elderly 
lady.  Miss  Priestley  her  name  was,  and 
she  bad  something  to  do  with  a  girls' 
school,  Kate  found.  By  and  by  it  got 
dark,  and  Kate  began  to  wonder  if  Lau- 
rence could  have  been  washed  overboard  ; 
it  was  strange  he  never  came  to  see  after 
her.  This  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment he  had  promised  last  night.  Thor- 
oughly uneasy  at  last,  she  crept  up  the 
brass-bound  stairs  to  the  upper  deck.  The 
mist  bad  cleared  away,  but  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  sheets,  and  the  boat  pitch- 
ing and  plunging  in  a  fashion  that  Kate 
was  certain  was  most  dangerous,  apart 
from  the  discomfort  of  it.  A  feeling  of 
righteous  indignation  against  her  truant 
lover  began  to  surge  up  in  her  breast  as 
she  stood  there  holding  on  to  the  rails. 

"  By  your  leave,  miss."  A  steward 
bustled  past  with  something  in  a  glass  to 
a  miserable,  crumpled-up  object  crouching 
in  a  distant  corner.  In  the  dim  light, 
Kate  had  not  noticed  that  any  one  was 
there.  The  next  minute  a  fretful,  high- 
pitched  voice  fell  on  her  ear. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  such 
beastly  stuff?  Take  it  away,  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  kicked  out  of  this." 
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Kate  launched  herself  across  the  space 
between  like  a  thunderbolt.  Could  — 
could  that  be  Laurence?  that  draggled, 
battered  creature,  shivering  and  trembling 
like  a  baby,  and  railing  at  a  steward  in 
that  manner  —  her  hero,  her  poet,  her  Sir 
Galahad ! 

**  Why,  Laurence,"  she  cried  indig- 
nantly, "  what  has  come  to  you  ?  What 
are  you  behaving  in  this  way  for  ?  " 

Mr.  Glynn  was  utterly  unable  to  explain. 
Human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  wide 
world  over  ;  in  the  throes  of  sea-sickness, 
even  a  poet  has  to  take  his  place  with  the 
rank  and  file.  He  simply  laid  his  head 
down  on  the  wet  bench  before  him  and 
groaned. 

And  Kate?  Alas  for  Kate!  Instead 
of  the  womanly  sympathy  that  ought  to 
have  been  forthcoming,  she  stood  and 
looked  down  upon  him  in  stony  silence. 

"  You  had  better  ask  that  steward  to  put 
you  to  bed,"  she  said  presently,  in  quite  an 
altered  tone.  "  You  are  not  likely  to  get 
any  better  in  that  state."  And  without  one 
backward  glance  or  look  at  him,  Kate 
turned  about  and  marched  down  to  the 
stuffy  cabin  she  was  to  share  with  the  little 
teacher.  That  lady  was  already  there,  and 
glanced  up  at  Kate's  flushed  face.  **  Did 
you  find  your  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Kate  shortly.  "I  found 
him  —  disgustingly  sick." 

Miss  Priestley  laughed.  "  Sickness  is 
hardly  a  crime,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  for  a  man  to  go  and  make  a  baby 
of  himself,  and  speak  like  a  —  a  coster- 
monger,"  said  Kate  severely.  "  If  a  little 
thing  like  this  upsets  him  so,  where  would 
he  be  with  a  big  thing?  " 

It  was  a  big  question.  Kate  stared  at 
the  flickering  lamp  as  if  it  was  keeping 
back  the  answer.  "  It  serves  me  right. 
Why  did  I  ever  come  ?  "  she  cried,  sud- 
denly putting  her  head  down  on  the  edge 
of  her  berth.  "  Oh,  if  I  was  only  at  home 
again  with  my  father!" 

Miss  Priestley  folded  up  her  nightcap 
and  took  the  sobbing  runaway  to  her 
bosom.  **  What  is  it,  my  dear?  Are  you 
in  trouble  ?     Cannot  I  help  you  ?  " 

**  Nobody  can  help  me  any  more," 
sobbed  Kate.    "  I'm  —  I'm  eloping." 

"Don't  do  it,"  said  the  elder  lady 
briskly.  "  Go  straight  back  again  to  your 
father." 

"  I  can't,"  cried  Kate.  "  I  never  told 
him  I  was  going,  and  he  never  liked  Lau- 
rence besides." 

"  And  seeing  that  •  Laurence  '  has  per- 
suaded you  to  behave  in  this  way,  I  should 
say  your  father  was  very  well  justified  in 
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his  opinion.      TeU  me  al!  about  it,  my 

Aad  Kale  did.  The  boat  plunged  and 
ploughed  through  the  choppy  waves,  rain 
and  apray  dashed  against  the  blurred  glass 
of  the  porthole;  the  lamp  smoked  and 
pervaded  the  close  air  with  its  fumes  —  a 
fit  setting  for  the  telling  of  the  brief  love- 
story,  that  had  seemed  so  sweet  at  the 
time,  and  was  so  humiliating  in  the  retro- 
spect. "  1  know  how  mean  it  roust  sound 
to  you,"  said  Kale  half  apologetically; 
"  but  indeed  I  would  not  have  come  away 
so  suddenly  if  il  had  not  been  for  that 
John  Petersen  coming  this  afternoon." 

"John  Petersen  !  "  echoed  Miss  Priest- 
ley—  "the  Brunswick  Street  John  Peler- 

"Yes,     Do  you  know  him?" 

"Know  him!  I  should  think  so  —  he 
is  ray  nephew," 

■•  O— oh  I " 

"  And  I  can  tell  you,"  went  on  the  little 
lady,  "that  he  is  worth  any  six  of  your 
Laurence  Glynns.  You  are  a  very  fortu- 
nate girl  to  have  made  his  acquaintance; 
he  is  no  fair-weather  lover." 

"I  don't  want  any  more  lovers,"  said 
Kate  dismally  ;  "  I've  had  enough  to-night 
to  last  me  for  years.  1  thought  when 
people  onee  fell  in  love  they  never 
changed;  and  here  I  feel  already  as  if  I 
never  wanted  to  see  Laurence  or  speak 
to  him  again,  and  I  did  love  him  yester- 

"Or  you  thought  you  did.  You  must 
tell  Ibe  young  man  you  have  changed  your 
mind  as  soon  as  you  get  to  Liverpool,  and 
then  we  must  telegraph  to  your  father. 
You  will  be  safe  at  home  again  in  a  few 
hours  more." 

There  wds  no  need  to  telegraph.  The 
Bluebell  steamed  up  the  Mersey  the  oext 
roorninE  in  a  flood  of  brilliam'sunshine, 
green  fields  and  houses  bedded  in  trees 
stretching  away  on  the  Cheshire  side,  one 
straight,  unbroken  line  of  dock  wall  on 
the  other.  Sailing-vessels  fiitted  past  like 
great  gulls;  huge  steamers  lay  at  anchor, 
swinging  lazily  round  with  the  tide.  Last 
night  with  its  rains  and  storms  might  ha' 
been  a  bad  dream.  Mr.  Glynn  emerged 
from  his  hiding  place  and  made  teroi  "' 
the  long- suffering  steward  lo  help 
pairing  the  ravages  left  on  his  personal 
appearance;  after  lliat,  he  went  in  quest 
of  his  ladv-love.  Never  again  would  they 
two  travel  by  water  when  there  was  dry 
land  and  a  railway  train  to  be  had  ;  nevt 
again  would  he  write  one  line  about  thi 
deceitful  sea;  better  run  the  chance  : 
any    number  of    irate    fathers,   than    go 


through  Uie  mental  and  bodily  anguish  he 

had  endured  this  night;  and  now  that  he 

was  abler  to  think  about  the  matter,  Kate 

had  shown  herself  decidedly  callous;  she 

had  made  no  attempt  to  help  him,  simply 

le  away,  and  done  the  best  she  could 

herself,  and  he  might  have  been  washed 

rboard  for  any  interest   she    evinced 

:e.     Miss  Kate  ivas  pretty  ;  she  would 

in  heiress;  but  Mr.  Glynn  thoroughly 

understood  his  own  value,  and  he  could 

but  feel  that  she  had  not   conducted 

herself  towards  him  as  she  ought  to  have 

done.     He  sat  down  on  the  sheltered  side 

of  the  saloon  deck  and  lighted  his  cigar, 

the  first  since  he  had    set    foot   on    this 

abominable  boat,  and    decided  lo  leave   I 

hat  young  lady  to  her  own  retleclions  lorS 

The  Bluebell  was   bent   on   redeeming  ^ 

ler  character  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  she 

;lided  up  to  the  pier-head  as  if  she  had 

leen  utterly  incapable  of  either  pitching 

ir  rolling.     There   was  the  usual  motley 

crew  gathered  on  the  pier  —  cabmen,  por- 

i,  policemen,  and  general  riffraS;  but 

ely   there   was   one   strangely  familiar 

ire  among   thera,  standing   under    the 

•.n  shed  behind.     Was  it  possible  that 

that  could  be  Mr.  Winter   himself,  after 

r  by  this  horrible  route  on  purpose 

idhimf 


Poets 


e  but  m 


Bad  as  the  : 


proved,  Mr.  Glynn  would  have  been  qui 
willing  that  moment  to  head  about  and  re- 
trace the  whole  wretched  journey.  He 
retired  precipitately  behind  a  convenient 
■lopmenc    of 


that  ^^ 
after  ^^M 

ahad^l 
quite  I 


way  up  the  gangwi 


loard,  elbowed  his 
e  moment  it  shot 
not  alone,  either  ; 
im  there  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
ned-looking  young  fellow  who 
could  be  none  other  than  the  objection- 
;ble  Petersen.  How  Ihey  came  to  be  there 
^r.  Glynn  neither  knew  nor  cared;  the 
plain  fact  was  all  he  was  able  to  grasp  at 

a  young  lady  onboard  ?"  Mr. 
Winter  demanded  of  the  first  steward 
he  encountered  — "a  tall  girl  in  a  brown 
ulster?" 

"With  a  little  old  lady?     Yes,  sir." 
"  1  don't  know  anything  about  the  old 
lady."  said  Mr.  Winterdoubtfully.     "  You 

might Why,  Kale,  it  «  you  I     Child, 

child  !  what  have  you  been  thinking  of?" 
Kate  had  shot  out  of  the  saloon  bke  a. 
whirlwind  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  was  sobbing  in  his  arms.  Oh,  papa, 
papa,  I've  never  wanted  you  in  my  life  ai 
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Tve  done  since  I  left  you  !  How  did  you 
get  here  ?  " 

"  By  the  tri'.n,  of  course.  It  didn't  take 
long  to  find  out  which  way  you  had  gone. 
A  nice  chase  we  have  had  after  you. 
Where  is  that  scoundrel  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  answered  Kate,  with  a 
careless  glance  at  the  corner  where  she 
bad  last  seen  him.  **  I  don't  want  to  know 
anything  about  him  again ;  he's  been  sick 
every  bit  of  the  way." 

**The  very  best  thing  he  could  have 
done,"  remarked  Mr.  Petersen;  "there's 
some  good  in  the  fellow,  after  all." 

Kate  was  too  meek  to  resent  it.  Was 
it  not  John  Petersen's  aunt  who  had  been 
her  sole  stay  through  this  weary  night? 
She  turned  round  to  the  little  lady,  who 
was  standing  patiently  in  the  background 
beside  her  tall  nephew,  with  quite  a  burst 
of  gratitude.  "  You  don't  know  how  good 
she  has  been  to  me,  papa;  I  believe  I'd 
almost  have  thrown  myself  overboard  if 
she  hadn't  been  there." 

There  was  no  farewell  scene  between 
the  young  lady  and  her  sometime  hero,  no 
parting  valediction  to  the  fair  future  they 
had  planned  out  together  so  blithely.  Mr. 
Glynn  never  stirred  out  of  the  shelter  of 
that  ventilator  till  he  had  seen  the  cab  that 
held  his  faithless  bride  and  her  party 
safely  up  the  long  floating  bridge  ;  then 
he  collected  his  own  belongings  and  de- 
parted likewise.  Love's  young  dream  wa3 
ended. 

He  wrote  a  very  touching  sonnet  under 
that  heading  a  few  months  later  when  he 
read  the  announcement  of  John  Petersen's 
marriage  in  the  local  paper;  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  discovered  an  editor 
charitable  enough  to  give  him  two  guineas 
for  it,  which  exactly  covered  his  share  in 
the  expense  of  that  very  unsatisfactory 
elopement. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Ma/cazine. 
THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought  to  this 
country  a  swarm  of  adventurers,  amongst 
whom  the  most  notable  were  lawyers,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  Norman 
clergy  and  members  of  religious  confra- 
ternities, whose  numbers  comprised  the 
best  educated  men  of  the  time,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  men  who  had  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  their  minds  in  all 
matters  of  science  and  learning.  The 
English   laity  must  have  regarded  these 


new-comers,  of  foreign  language,  foreign 
manners,  and  foreign  customs,  with  the 
same  mixture  of  wonder  and  contempt  as 
did  the  rustics  the  voluble  Cheap  Jack  at 
the  country  fair — beings,  in  fact,  whom 
they  could  not  understand,  but  who  they 
felt  certain  were  trying  to  outwit  them. 
In  course  of  time  these  alien  clerics  el- 
bowed their  way  into  all  the  best  posts  in 
the  English  monasteries,  universities,  and 
courts  of  justice,  and  used  their  very  best 
endeavors  to  crush  out  of  existence  the 
common  law  of  England  —  that  ancient 
collection  of  unwritten  traditions  and  cus- 
toms which  none  but  a  native  could  appre- 
ciate, and  for  which  they  naturally  had  no 
sympathy  —  and  strove  to  introduce  in  its 
place  the  civil  code  of  the  old  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  its  offspring,  the  canon  law  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  struggle  between  the 
promoters  of  the  two  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence. On  one  side  was  ranged  the  pow- 
erfully organized  body  of  ecclesiastics,  on 
the  other  the  laity,  nobles,  and  commons, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Churchmen. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  however,  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  oy  the  authority  of 
the  Church  to  act  as  advocates  in  the  sec- 
ular courts,  unless  as  representing  their 
own  private  interests  or  those  of  the  des- 
titute. Very  unwillingly,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  clerics  retired  from  a  practice  that 
had  gotten  them  much  gain,  and  not  a  few 
whose  consciences  were  sufficiently  elastic 
took  advantage  of  the  obvious  loophole  of 
escape  from  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition^ 
and  continued  to  appear  to  plead  the  cause 
of  "the  destitute  "  \wforo  scBCularL  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  the  tonsured  prac- 
titioner gradually  became  a  rara  avis,  and 
at  last  as  extinct  as  the  dinornis  and  the 
dodo.  A  statute  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  Edward  III.  enacted  that  all  pleas 
in  the  courts  of  the  king  should  be  pleaded 
and  judged  in  the  English  tongue  instead 
of  the  French,  a  knowledge  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  indispensable  to  the  profes- 
sional pleader.  The  removal  of  this  re- 
striction must  have  attracted  an  increased 
number  of  students  to  the  legal  profession. 

In  the  mean  time  the  lay  practitioners, 
who  were  thus  left  in  sole  possession  of 
the  tield,  had  formed  themselves  into  as- 
sociations, resembling  in  some  respects 
the  guilds  of  merchants  and  traders  for- 
merly so  numerous  in  this  country,  with  a 
view  to  protecting  their  own  interests,  and 
excluding  from  the  practice  of  the  law  all 
who  had  not  served  a  term  of  probation, 
and  thereby  become  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries and  art  of  the  profession.    Thus  we 
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find  the  siudenls  of  law  referred  to  in  the 
old  books  OS  apprentices  {apprtHiicii  ad 
legem).  Apprentices  tliey  were,  in  iruvh, 
for  JD  those  days  a  loog  and  steep  road 
had  U>  be  climbed  by  the  aspirant  to  legal 
honors,  and  many  weary  years  had  to  be 
passed  by  him  in  the  study  of  the  law  be- 
fore he  could  appear  as  an  advocate  in  the 
courts.  The  period  of  probation  seems  at 
first  sight  lobe  one  of  inordinate  length, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  attain- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law 
was  then  a  very  diHerent  maiterfrom  what 
it  is  nowadays,  when  a  multitude  of  judi- 
cial decisions  and  learned  text-books  have 
rendered  the  study  of  the  old  Ur  wcw 
scripta  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Be- 
sides, the  student  could  not  then,  as  lie 
can  now,  obtain  a  preliminary  insight  into 
its  principles  at  the  universities,  for  its 
study  was  discouraged  in  those  seats  of 
learning  while  they  remained  under  the 
influence  of  the  clerical  professors  of  the 

It  would  seem  that  all  members  of  the 
associations  we  have  mentioned  were 
sometimes  comprised  in  the  general  term 
"apprentice,"  and  it  was  not  until  the 
lawyer  had  attained  the  high  dignity  of 
serjeant-at-law  {serviens  ad  legem),  that  he 
dropped  the  former  appellation.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  in  Richard  Il.'s  reign  a 
reference  to  ihreegrades  of  apprentices  — 
greater  apprentices,  apprentices  who  prac- 
tised the  law,  and  apprentices  of  less  es- 
tate—  who  are  classed  with,  and  probably 
were  often  in  fact,  altorneys-at-law. 

In  order  that  the  reader's  mind  may  not 
become  confused  by  these  conflicting 
meanings  of  the  word  "apprentice,"  it 
roust  be  stated  that  in  these  pages  it  is 
generally  used  as  applicable  only  to  the 
junior  tnembers  of  the  societies  in  ques- 

About  the  lime  of  Edward  111.,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  the  guilds  or  associa- 
tions of  lawyers  found  it  desirable  to  ob- 
tain leases  of  houses  in  which  they  could 
board  and  lodge  their  apprentices.  A 
similar  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  students  were  lodged  in  ions  and 
hostels,  in  which  they  were  more  amenable 
to  discipline  and  less  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  and  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupu- 
lous persons.  As  time  went  on  and  num- 
bers increased,  lialls  were  built,  in  which 
members  of  the  societies  could  meet  and 
(line  together,  for  amongst  the  English 
dinner  has  always  been  the  great  event  of 
the  day.  These  halls  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the    history  of  the  inns 


that  a  short  description  of  them  appears    | 
necessary.    Across  the  middle  of  the  build> 
ing  ran  a  railing  or  barrier  of  wood  — the 
bar,  as  it  wa.s   usually  called — and  within 
it,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  was  a  space 
reserved  for  the  apprentices  or  students 
of  the  society,  who  are  sometimes  referred 
s  "  inner  barristers,"  though  they  were 
barristers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.     The  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  dais,  where  sat  the  "  ancients  " 
of  the  guild   on  benches   of  honor,  from 
hich,  presumably,  they  obtained  the  name 
E  "benchers."     From    time  to  time  the 
ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  summoning 
e  bar  of  the  hall  those  of  the  appren- 
who  had  served  the  necessary  period 
irobation   and   attained   to   a   certain 
standard  of  knowledge  in  their  profession, 
ibers  of  thissuperior  grade  of  appren- 
were   dt&\g,aMeA  apprenlicii ad  bar- 
-apprentices  at   the  bar  —  and  were 
thenceforth  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in 
on  the  outer  side  (with  reference  to 
common  herd  of  apprentices)  of  the 
hall   barrier,   and   hence    in   future   their 
e  usual  designation  came  to  be  outer. 
Iter  barristers.   After  dinner  (or  auppier 
t  was  more  properly  called),  "  moots  " 
e  held  in  the  hall  for  the  instruction  of 
.ipprentices.    They  were  a  sort  of  im- 
aginary cause  or  mock  trial,  argued  out  to 
solemn  form,  the  ancients  on  the  bench 
representing  the  judges,  and  the  appren- 
tices, standing  at  the  bar  of  the  hall,  the 
advocates. 

In  their  origin  the  Inns  were  no  doubt 
independent  associations,  but  in  course  of 
time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  four  oC 
them  —  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple, 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's. Inn  — 
took  a  prominent  and  leading  place  among 
them,  and  were  specially  distinguished  as 
Inns  of  Court,  while  the  lesser  societies, 
or  Inns  oC  Chancery,  became  subsidiary  to 
and  dependent  upon  the  former,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  formed  a  son 
of  "preparatory  school  for  young  gentle- 
men "  intending  to  proceed  to  admission 
at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  Inns  of  Court,  of  course,  derive 
their  name  from  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  courts  of  justice.  Of  the  origin 
of  the  term  Inns  of  Chancery  no  very  sat- 
isfactory explanation  is  given,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  students  there  learnt  what 
were  properly  the  duties  of  the  "curai- 
lors  "  in  Chancerj*,  and  hence  the  name. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI„  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  with  her  son,  the 
young    Prince  Edward.    Sir  John   For 
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tescue,  who  had  been  chief  jusiice  of  the 
king's  bench,  accompanied  them  in  the 
capacity  of  chancellor  and  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  latter,  as  he  grew 
to  man's  estate,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  martial  exercises,  and,  "being  often 
mounted  on  fiery  and  wild  horses,"  amused 
himself  by  attacking  his  companions  with 
lance  and  sword,  perceiving  which,  "a 
certain  grave  old  knight,"  to  wit,  the  chan- 
cellor, approached  and  accosted  the  prince, 
exhortiog  him  to  the  study  of  the  l.iw. 
The  chancellor  has  preserved  for  us  his 
remarks  on  the  occasion  in  question  in  a 
Latin  tome,  intituled,  "  De  Laud i bus  Le- 
gum  Anglix,"  and  as  ne  peruse  its  long- 
winded  sentences,  calculated  to  turn  rather 
than  to  cool  the  mind  of  the  prince,  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  latter  shrinking; 
from  his  tutor  as  did  the  wedding  guest 
from  the  ancient  mariner:  — 


This  learned  discourse  contains,  honrever, 
what  is  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquaries 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  the  earliest 
detailed  description  of  the  schools  of  law 
in  London.  The  translation,  which  was 
made  in  the  year  1 775,  is  very  quaint:  — 
There  are,  my  prince  [says  the  chancellor] 
ten  lesser  Inns,  and  sometimes  more,  which  ate 
called  Inns  of  Chancery  (hospitia  Canceliaria), 
in  each  of  which  there  are  an  hundred  students 
at  the  least,  and  in  some  oi  them  a  far  greater 
number,  (hough  nol  constantly  residing.  The 
students  are  for  the  most  part  young  men. 
Here  they  study  the  nature  of  original  and 
judicial  writs,  which  are  the  very  first  princi- 
ples of  the  law.  After  they  have  made  some 
progress  here,  and  are  more  advanced  in 
years,  they  are  admitted  into  the  Inns  of 
Court  (Aeifistia  Curia)  properly  so  called. 
Of  these  there  are  four  in  number.  In  that 
which  is  the  least  frequented  there  ate  about 
two  hundred  students.  In  these  greater  Inns 
a  student  cannot  well  be  maintained  under 
eight'and-twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  if  he  have 
a  servant  10  wait  on  him,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  have,  the  expense  is  pro  portion  ably  more. 
For  this  reason,  the  students  are  sons  to  per- 


ing  and  educating  their  children  in  this  way. 
As  to  the  merchants,  they  seldom  care  to 
lessen  their  stock  in  trade  by  being  at  such 
large  yearly  expences,  so  (hat  there  is  scarce 
to  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  is  not  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  fortune.  There  is  both  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  a  sort  of  an 
academy  or  ey^^asium,  (itfor  persons  of  their 
station,  where  they  learn  singing  and  all  kinds 
of  miisick,  dancing,  and  such  other  accom- 
plishments and  divetsions  (which  are  called 


Saitls)  as  are  suitable  to  their  quality,  and 
such  as  are  usually  practised  at  Court.  At 
other  times  out  of  term,  the  greater  part  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Upon 
festival  days,  and  after  the  offices  of  the 
Church  are  over,  they  employ  themselves  in 
the  study  of  sacred  and  propbane  history. 
Here  everything  which  is  good  and  virtuous 
is  to  be  learned,  all  vice  is  discouraged  and 
banished,  so  that  knights,  barons,  and  the 
greatest  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  often  place 
their  children  in  those  Inns  of  Court,  not  so 
much  to  make  the  laws  their  study,  much  less 
to  live  by  the  profession  (having  large  patri- 
monies of  their  own),  but  to  form  their  man- 
ners and  to  preserve  ihcm  from  the  contagion 
of  vice.  The  discipline  is  so  excellent,  that 
there  is  scarce  ever  known  to  be  any  picques 
or  differences,  any  bickerings  or  disturbances 
amongst  them.  The  only  way  they  have  of 
punishing  delinquents,  is  by  expelling  them 
from  the  Society,  which  punishment  they 
dread  more  than  criminals  do  imprisonment 
"    '  ■  "    1,  for  he  who  is  expelled  0  "     ' 


near  the  King's  Palace  at  We= 
the  courts  of  law  are  held.  Here  in  Term 
time  the  students  of  the  law  attend  in  great 
numbers  as  it  were  to  public  schools,  and  are 
there  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  law  learning 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  place  where  they  study  {tludium) 
is  between  Westminster  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. The  plate  of  study  is  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  itself,  where  the  great  confluence 
and  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  might  disturb 
them  in  their  studies,  but  in  a  private  place, 
separate  and  distinct  by  itself  in  the  suburbs 
near  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  aforesaid,  that 
the  students  at  their  lieusure  may  daily  and 
duly  attend  with   the  greatest  ease  and  con- 

The  "  grave  old  knight "  was  evidently 
an  "old  soldier,"  and  determined  thai  his 
siory  should  not  be  spoilt  for  want  of  a 
little  exaggeration.  The  fulsome  and 
highly  colored  description  of  the  discipline 
and  virtues  of  the  students  must  be  taken 
cum  gratio  lalis,  for  we  learn  from  other 
sources  that,  both  before  and  after  this 
account,  these  pious  young  gentlemen, 
like  students  in  other  parts  ot  the  country, 
often  came  to  blows  with  the  citizens,  and 
these  collisions  generally  ended  In  broken 
heads  and  occasional  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Fulling,  in  his  amusing 
and  learned  work,  "The  Order  ot  the 
Coif,"  throws  great  doubts  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  that  chapter  of  the  "  De  Laudi- 
bus  "  which  describes  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  sees  in  the  picture  there  drawn  the 
touches  of  a  later  hand  than  J'orleseue's. 
But  his  strictures,  if  1  may  venture  to  say 
ly  severe.    For  in- 
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!,  his  objection  Ihat  there  could  i 
have  been  eighteen  hundred  students 
Fortescue's  time,  because  there  were  i 
BO  maoy  in  Coke's,  is  not  a  fatal  one  ;  and 
his  further  objection,  thai  such  large  num- 
bers could  not  possibly  have  been  accom- 
modated in  the  inns,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  statement  that  they  were  not 
all  in  residence.  Besides,  the  discrepancy 
which  he  alleges  to  exist  between  one 
statement  that  there  were  fourteen  inns, 
and  another  that  there  was  but  one  place 
of  study,  admits  of  explanation. 

But  more  interesting  still  than  For- 
tescue's panegyric  are  some  graphic  con- 
temporary painiings,  which  show  us  the 
dress  and  appearance  of  members  of  the 
ions  at  the  same  period.  They  consist  of 
four  beautiful  Illuminations  on  vellum, 
fragmeuts  of  an  old  law  treatise,  and  rep- 
resenting the  four  superior  courts  at  West- 
minster in  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  the  robes 
and  costume  of  the  lord  chancellor,  judges, 
Serjeants,  apprenlices-ai-law,  and  officers 
of  the  coi:rt  being  delineated  with  minute 
attention  to  color  and  detail.  These  paint- 
ings are  reproduced  in  vol.  xxxix.  of  the 
"  ArchEoIogia,"  and  will  well  repay  a  refer- 
ence to  that  work.  In  the  picture  repre- 
senting the  Court  of  Chancery  we  see  the 
serjeants-at-law  standing  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  (for  there  were  apparently  no  seals 
for  counsel  in  those  days),  wearing  the 
coif,  a  close-tiitingcapot  while  silk  (which 
looks  Cor  all  the  world  like  a  modern  bar- 
rister's wig),  and  parly-colored  robes  with 
tippets,  one  side  blue  and  the  other  green. 
Beside  them  stand  appreniices-at-law  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  attired  in  cassock- 
like robes  with  black  collars,  and  girdles 
round  the  waist,  but  no  tippets.  Their 
robes,  too,  are  party-colored  ;  in  one  case 

freen  and  light  blue,  in  the  other  dark 
lue  and  yellow.  The  scarlet  robes  of  the 
judges  and  brightly  colored  costumes  of 
the  advocates  and  officers  of  the  court  form 
a  vivid  contrast  to  the  sombre  appearance 
□f  our  modern  tribunals. 

Mr.  Corner,  in  his  observations  on  these 
pictures  (Arclixologia,  vol.  xxxix,),  refers 
to  the  custom  of  giving  liveries  by  great 
lords  to  their  retainers,  who  were  glad  to 
accept  the  same  for  the  sake  of  the  for- 
mer's patronage,  and  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  party-colored  robes  of  the 

by  their  clients  of  high  rank  along  with 
their  retaining  fees. 

But  surely  the  advocate,  who,  by  a  fic- 
tion of  law,  and  in  analogy  to  a  well-known 
custom  among  the  ancient  Romai 
himself  the  patron,  would  not  place  him- 


vn  client.  ^^| 
lie  party-  ^^| 
n  bv  the      ^^ 


If  under  the  patronage  of  hi^ 
,  it  not  rather  probable  that  thi 
colored  robes  were  liveries  given  by  the 
benchers  of  the  various  inns  to  their  re- 
ipective  members? — in  fact,  a  uniform, 
like  the  gowns  worn  by  the  undergraduates 
of  the  different  colleges  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  A  comparison  of  the  four 
pictures  suggests  a  uniform.  The  motley 
gowns  of  the  counsellors  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  dale  in  question ;  Chaucer's  ser- 
jeant-at.law,  it  will  be  remembered. 

Good  but  hoomly  in  a  midUd  coat, 
and  they  formed  pan  of  the  wardrobe  of 
a   brother   of  the   coif  until    the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  ancient  Order  of  Serjeants  has 
nearly  become  extinct.  Their  place,  as 
"  leaders  "  in  court,  has  been  taken  by  the 
Queen's  Counsel,  a  class  of  comparatively 
recent  creation.  The  "  Q.C."  when  called 
thin  the  bar"  (which  here  means  the 
bar  of  the  court  of  justice,  not  the  bar  of 
the  society's  dining-hall,  to  which  he  has 
been  previously  called  as  a  junior),  is  said 
"take  silk,"  because  he  thenceforth 
s  a  robe  of  black  silk  instead  of  the 
stuff  gown  of  the  junior  barrister. 

was  during  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
on  that  the  dress  of  junior  counsel 
med  the  sober  hues  which  it  retains 
at  present,  A  writer  of  the  year  l6o2  tells 
-'  »t  in  former  times  the  Counsellors 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  long  gowns 
(probably  black)  faced  with  satin  and  yel- 
low cotton,  while  the  benchers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  wore  robes  trimmed  with  genet 
fur.  "  But  now,"  he  says,  "  they  are  come 
to  such  pride  and  fantastichnesa  Ihateverjr 
one  must  have  a  velvet  face,  and  fur 
tricked  with  lace."  This  does  not  sound 
very  extravagant,  but  we  little  know  what- 
Puritanism  was  in  those  days.  He  goes 
on  to  tell  a  story  of  a  learned  judge  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  who,  seeing  an  "odd 
counsellor  "  came  into  court  with  one  of 
those  new-fangled  gowns,  addressed  the 
astonished  wearer  in  these  words  :  "  Quo- 
modo  inttasti,  domine,  non  habens  vestero 
oupcialem?"  —  "Get  you  from  the  bar, 
or  1  will  put  you  from  the  bar  tor  your 
foolish  pride! 

About  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the 
abominable  and  savage  custom  of  wearing 
long  hair  became  very  prevalent.  Then 
came  powdered  wigs,  and  \\\e  permguitrt 
vied  with  one  another  in  producinK  hide- 
ous caricatures  of  headdress,  and  some 
wonderful  specimens  of  their  art  continue 
to  adorn  the  crania  of  counsel  to  thii 
day. 
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We  have  heard  what  old  Fortesque  has 
to  tell  us.     If  we  would  follow  the  student 
further  in  his  legal  career,  we  must  turn 
to  the  works  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  John 
Stow,   who  wrote  in   Queen   Elizabeth's 
reign,  a  century  and  a  quarter  later  than 
the  period  we  have  just  been  considering. 
The  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
then,  as  we  learn,  called  **  mootmen,"  from 
the  fact  of  their  arguing  moots  and  read- 
ers* cases,  the   meaning  of  which  terms 
will  be  presently  explained.     After  eight 
years*  study,  during  which  they  frequented 
readings,  meetings  (Pmootings),  boltings, 
and  other  learned  exercises,  they  were 
called  by  the  benchers  of  their  inn  to  the 
degree  of  *•  utter  barrister,"  after  which 
they  could  practise  as  common  **  counsel- 
lors **  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  or  in  cham- 
bers.    Utter  barristers  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
years'  standing  were  elected   by  the  an- 
cients, or  benchers,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.     One  of  these  ancients, 
"  that  was  of  the  puisne  sort,*'  was  annu- 
ally selected  to  give  readings  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students,  one  in  Lent  and 
the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  va- 
cation, and  was  known  as  **  single  reader." 
After  an  interval  of  nine  or  ten  years  the 
single   reader  was  again  eligible  to  the 
post,    and    on    re-election    was     termed 
"double    reader,**    and   further  dignified 
with  the  title  "  apprentice-at-law,"  which, 
on  the  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo^ 
meant  one  who  had  ceased  to  be  an  ap- 
prentice, in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
been  using  the    term,  and    had    become 
learned  \n  the  law. 

The  king  was  wont  to  choose  from 
among  these  double  readers  his  attorney- 
general  and  solicitor-general.  From  the 
double  readers,  too,  were  drawn  those  who 
by  the  king*s  writ  were  called  to  the  status 
and  degree  of  serjeants-at-law,  one  or  two 
of  whom  were  expressly  appointed  "king*s 
Serjeants.'* 

Lastly,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Serjeants 
were  chosen  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts.  But  as  soon  a?me  counsellor  was 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  he 
ceased,  ipso  facto,  to  be  a  member  of  his 
old  Inn  of  Court,  and  was  translated  to 
one  of  the  Serjeants*  inns  —  the  lawyers* 
heaven,  "  where  none  but  the  Serjeants  and 
judges  do  converse  !  " 

Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  above 
account  require  explanation.  Readings 
were  learned  disquisitions  delivered  m 
hall  by  the  reader  of  the  inn.  They  were 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  were  conse- 
quently regarded  in  the  profession  as  val- 


uable opinions  and  authorities  oo  doubtful 
questions. 

He  usually  took  as  his  text  ao  act  of 
Parliament,  and  this  he  analyzed  and  ex- 
pounded with  much  learning.  The  debate 
was  continued  by  the  utter  barristers,  each 
of  whom  gave  an  opinion  on  the  various 
points  raised  in  the  reading.  Then  the 
reader  replied,  after  which  the  benchers, 
or  the  judges  and  Serjeants,  if  any  were 
present  by  invitation  of  the  benchers,  de- 
livered judgment  in  solemn  form.  This 
occupied  several  hours  for  several  days 
during  the  Lent  and  summer  vacations. 
On  the  occasion  of  these  readings  the 
reader  was  expected  to  give  a  banquet,  to 
which  the  king,  nobility,  and  judges  were 
sometimes  invited.  These  "readers* 
feasts,*'  as  they  were  called,  involved  the 
holder  of  the  office  in  very  great  expense. 
He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  calling  stu- 
dents to  the  bar  independently  of  the  other 
masters  of  the  bench. 

•*  Mootings,*'  or  "  moots,"  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  another  species  of  legal 
exercise,  and  were  held  during  vacation 
time  after  dinner  in  hall.  The  reader  and 
one  or  two  of  the  other  benchers  took  their 
seats  on  the  "  bench  '*  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall.  Facing  them  sat  two  utter  bar- 
risters and  two  inner  barristers  (students), 
on  a  form  placed  at  **  the  bar "  in  the 
middle  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  inner  barristers  then  opened 
an  imaginary  case,  addressing  the  benchers 
in  law  French  on  behalf  of  the  plainti£E. 
He  had  previously  learnt  his  speech  by 
heart.  The  other  student  then  addressed 
them  on  behalf  of  the  imaginary  defend- 
ant. The  two  utter  barristers  followed  on 
either  side,  and  the  benchers  finally  gave 
their  decision. 

Readers'  cases,  or  putting  of  cases, 
were  similar  proceedings  on  the  same  oc- 
casions, a  doubtful  question  being  pro- 
pounded by  the  reader  and  argued  in  due 
form. 

"  Boltings  "  were  less  formal  arguments 
than  moots,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and 
conducted  in  private.  Hence  probably 
the  name,  though  several  learned  but  wild 
derivations  have  been  given. 

Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  inns  in  the  days 
of  "  Good  Queen  Bess  :  "  — 

WITHIN  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  CITY. 

(i)  Serjeants*  Inn  in  Fleet  Street.        ) 

(2)  Serjeant's  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane.  ) 

For  judges  and  Serjeants  only. 

(3)  The  Inner  Temple.     )     In  Fleet  Street, 

(4)  The  Middle  Temple.  )  houses  of  Court. 
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n  Fleet  SlreeL 

Houses 

(7)  Furnival'a  Inn  in  Oidbome.  ot 

(8)  Barnard's  Inn  in  Oldburne.  Chancery. 
19}  Staple  Inn  in  Oldborne.         J 

WITHOUT  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  CJTV. 

(10)  Gray's  Inn  in  Oldborne. 

(11)  Lincoln's  Inn  in  Chan-  [     Houses  of 

cerv  Lane,  by  the  Old 
Temple  in  Uldbonie.     , 

(12)  Clement's  Inn.  )  Houses  of  Chancerywith- 
(13I  New  Inn,  J  out  Temple  Bar,  in  ihe 
(:4)  Lyon's  Inn.  )  LibenyofWestminster. 
jlO  There  waa  sometime  an  Inn  of  Serjeants 

in  Oldborne,  as  yuu  may  read  o(  Scrop's 
Inn  over  against  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

(16)  There  was  also  one  other  Inn  of  Chan- 
cery called  "  Chester's  Inn,"  for  the  near- 
ness to  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  house,  but 
more  commonly  termed  "  Strand  Inn,"  for 
that  it  stood  in  Strand  Street  and  near  unto 
Strand  Bridge,  without  Temple  Bar,  in  the 
Liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  This 
Inn  ot  Chancery,  with  other  houses  near 
adjoining,  mere  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  by  Edward,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, who,  in  place  thereof,  raised  that  large 
and  beautiful  house,  but  yet  unfinished, 
called  Somerset  House. 

(17}  There  was,  moreover,  a  tenth  house  of 
Chancery,  mentioned  by  Justice  Foriescue 
in  his  hook  of  the  laws  of  England,  but 
when  it  was  abandoned, 


lected  in  any  way  with  the  education  of  ] 
he  student  for  the  bar. 

The  Innsof  Court  and  Chancery,  viewed   ' 
collectively,  are  compared  by  some  o£  the 


ICJ 


Mfind.   ' 


Most  of  these  names  are  familiar  enough 
to  the  Londoner  of  to-day.  The  slle  of 
Lyon's  Inn  is  now  occupied  by  the  Op^ra 
Comiqtie.  When  the  lans  of  Court  Com- 
mission made  their  report  in  the  year  1855 
that  society  consisted  of  lwo"anclEn1s" 
only. 

£vea  al  the  period  when  Stow  wrote, 
the  lesser  houses  were  chiefly  composed 
oE  officers,  attorneys,  solicitors,  and  clerks 
who  followed  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  although  there  were 
still  a  few  students  who  contioued  as  of 
old  lo  come  there  from  the  grammar 
schools  and  universities,  and  study  the 
elements  of  the  law  and  perform  exercise: 
Id  order  to  qualify  for  admissioti  to  ihi 
Inns  of  Court,  The  "  readers  "  appointed 
by  the  Inns  of  Chancery  were  not  ancients 
or  benchers,  as  in  the  lans  of  Court,  but 
utter  barristers  of  ten  or  twelve  yc; 
standing.  From  the  above  statement 
Stow  it  would  appear  that  the  s1udei:ts  ot 
the  lesser  iaos  instead  of  proceeding  ' 
call  at  the  bar  of  the  Inns  of  Cou^^  and 


remaining  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery  and 
practisioK  as  attorneys.  The  latter  soci' 
elies  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  con- 


ired  by  so 


ring  degrees  in  commoo  law,  but  the 
facts  hardly  warrant  the  comparison.  The 
ition  of  the  greater  societies,  how- 
th  their  halls,  libraries,  and  chap- 
els, bears  considerable  resemblance  to  thai 
ot  the  colleges  at  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  management 
of  their  internal  affairs  was,  as  it  slill  is, 
of  the  bench  and 
their  annually  elected  president,  the  treas- 
They  were  the  sole  jtidges  of  what 
was  right  and  wrong  in  all  mailers  aSeci* 
ng  the  society,  licat  dii.  scientes  boMum 
't  malum.  Here  are  some  specimens  of 
orders  made  by  the  Honorable  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Ion:—  ' 

In  Henry  Vill.'s 
No  gentleman  being  a  fellow  {i.e.,  membert  J 
the  house  is  to  wear  "  any  cut  or  pansyed  ■ 
hose  or  bryches,  or  pansved  doublet     [whafr''! 

ly  be]  on  pain  of  being  " 
ot  the  house. 

Members  may  now  wear  pansyed  waisl-S 
ats  without  incurring  the   wrath  of  \ht-l 
benchers,  but  when  Ihey  dine  in  hail  they  I 
e  required  to  wear  black  gowns. 
In  Queen  Mary's  reign:  — 
Those  of  the  fellows  who  have  beards,  a 
pay  twelve  pence  for  every  meal  while  theyj 


I  n  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  :  - 
No  fellow  is  to  wear  any  sword  or  buckler 
le  af let  him  ii 

No  one  is  to  wear  a  beard  of  more  than 
3  fortnight's  growlh.  For  a  third  offence 
against  this  order  he  is  to  be  expelled  from 
the  Society. 

Any  fellow  who  wears  a  hat  tn  hall  or 
chapel,  or  who  goes  abroad  without  his  gown, 
or  wears  long  hair,  or  crcat  ruffs,  a  to  be  put 
out  of  commons.  [That  is,  he  must  dine  by 
himself.]  And  aay  commoner  or  repasler 
appearing  >n  the  precincts  of  the  Inn  in  cloak, 
bouts,  Gpurs,  or  long  hair,  is  to  be  fined  five 
shillings,  and  put  out  of  commons. 

The  sportings,  late  watchings,  and  exerdses, 
annually  performed  on  "hunting  night,"  are 
to  be  discontinued,  and  the  custom  of  the 
members  to  repair  on  a  certain  day  to  Kenlish 
Town,  and  there  to  dine  and  indulge  in  sports, 
is  in  future  to  cease. 

The  Puritanical  spirit  oE  the  foraif;ti 
Proiesinnts  seems  to  have  infected  the 
masters  of  the  bench  at  this  period.  Kent- 
ish Town  was  then  a  rural  village  on  the 
road  to  High  gate 
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In  James  I.'s  reign  :  — 


The  under  barristers  are  to  be  put  out  of 
commons,  by  decimation,  for  refusing  to  dance 
in  hall  on  Candlemas  Day,  when  the  judges 
were  present,  and  if  it  occurs  again  they  are 
to  be  disbarred. 

That  was  going  to  the  other  extreme. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  strike 
amongst  the  junior  members  of  the  inn. 

Much  dramatic  talent  seems  to  have 
existed  amongst  "the  ^^entlemen  of  the 
long  robe,"  and  among  other  amusements 
in  vogue  were  masques^  or  plays,  com- 
posed and  acted  by  the  members  of  the  va- 
rious inns.  These  private  theatricals  were 
sometimes  performed  in  the  presence  of 
royalty,  and  occasionally  several  of  the 
ions  combined  in  order  to  increase  the 
splendor  of  the  representations. 

In  1525  one  of  these  plays,  written  by  a 
certain  Serjeant  Roo,  and  acted  at  Gray's 
Inn  **  with  rich  and  costly  apparel,  and 
strange  devises  and  masks  and  mor- 
rishes,"  gave  great  offence  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  saw  in  it  ao  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  ridicule.  So,  sending  in  great 
wrath  for  the  learned  author,  he  deprived 
him  of  his  coif,  and  sent  him,  together 
with  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  acted 
in  the  play,  to  prison  at  the  Fleet. 

"The  Tragedie  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex," 
one  of  the  earliest  English  tragedies  in 
existence,  was  written  by  two  barristers  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  played,  on  January 
13,  1561,  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  West- 
minster Hall,  by  members  of  the  last- 
mentioned  society.  The  acts  are  preceded 
by  dumb  shows  and  close  with  choruses. 

Some  years  later  "The  Inner  Temple 
Masque,^'  composed  by  a  member,  was 
played  in  the  hall,  when  scenery  was  used 
representing  sea-cli£fs,  on  which  syrens 
reposed. 

The  diary  of  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple  records :  **  At  our  feast  (Candle- 
mas day,  160X),  we  had  a  play,  *  Twelve 
Night,Mike  to  that  in  Italian  called  *In- 
gauni.'"  This  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  representations  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian play. 

A  splendid  masque  was  performed  at 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (February  15, 
1613),  by  the  two  societies  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  the  Middle  Temple,  who  for  some 
reason  or  another  have  always  been  spe- 
cially friends  and  allies.  This  entertain- 
ment cost  ;£l,I00. 

The  members  of  Gray's  Inn  played 
"  The  Masque  of  Flowers  "  before  James 
I.  on  Twelfth  Night  of  the  same  year.        j 


But  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
gorgeous  spectacles   of   this  nature  was 
exhibited  on  Candlemas  night,  1633,  when 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  combined  to  pro- 
duce "a  royal  masque."    The  masquers 
assembled     at     Ely    House,    and     then 
marched   in    procession  down   Chancery 
Lane  to  the   royal  palace    at  Whitehall. 
First  came  the  marshal's  men,  to  clear  a 
passage  through  the  dense  crowds  which 
filled  the  streets;  then  twenty  footmen  in 
liveries  of  scarlet  and  silver  lace,  carrying 
a  b&ton  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the 
other ;  next  the  marshal  (Mr.  Darrel,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn)  on  horseback,  in  rich  cos* 
tume,  surrounded  by  his  marshal's  men 
and    attendants    bearing   torches.    Then 
followed  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
four    honorable    societies,    mounted     on 
horses  which  had  been  sent  from  the  royal 
stables  and  those  of  various  noblemen  in 
London.    Next  appeared  the  chariot  of 
the  grand  masquers  of  Gray's  Inn,  carved, 
and  painted  silver  and  crimson,  drawn  by 
four  horses  harnessed  abreast,  and  cov- 
ered to  the  heels  with  silver  and  crimson 
"cloth  of  tissue,"  and  with  huge  plumes  of 
crimson  and  white  on  their  heads.     In  the 
chariot  sat  the  four  grand  masquers,  in 
costumes  of  rich  cloth  of  tissue  covered 
as  thickly  as  possible    with  silver  span- 
gles.    By  their  side  walked  footmen  in 
gorgeous  liveries  and  with  torches  in  their 
hands.     Chariots  of  similar  pattern,  and 
differing  only  in  the  color  of  their  trap- 
pings and  furniture,  followed,  bearing  the 
grand  masquers  of  the  other  three  inns, 
lots  having  been  drawn  to  decide  which  of 
them  should  have  precedence  in  the  order 
of  procession.     In  the  intervals  between 
these  gilded  cars  marched  bands  of  musi- 
cians and  torchbearers.    After  wending  its 
way  slowly  to  the  palace,  the  procession 
passed  twice  before  the  king  and  queen. 
The  masque   was  then  acted  with  great 
magnificence,  and  the  remainder  of   the 
night  was  spent  in  dancing.     The  masque 
and  procession  cost  the  societies  the  sum 

of  ;£2I,000. 

Other  diversions  mentioned  by  old  writ- 
ers as  being  indulged  in  at  all  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Chancery,  were  "revels," 
which  were  held  in  the  halls  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  benchers,  and  sometimes  the 
judges.  A  "  master  of  the  revels  "  {ma/^is^ 
ter  jocorum),  nicknamed  "Lord  of  Mis- 
rule," presided  over  the  sports  of  the  year. 
At  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Henry  VI. 's  time, 
they  were  ordered  to  be  held  four  times  a 
year,  on  the  feasts  of  All-Hallows,  St. 
Krkenwald,  the  purification  of  our  lady 
and  Midsummer  day. 
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At  the  same  ina  Ijemp.  Henry  VIII.) 
it  was  further  ordered  that  "  whoever  was 
chosen  king  oa  Ctiristtnas  day  should  be 
]□  his  place,  and  that  the  king  of  the 
Cockneys,  elected  on  Childermas  day, 
should  sit  and  have  due  service,  but  he 
and  his  officers  were  not  to  meddle  with 
the  butlery  I" 

Grand  revels  were  held  at  the  Inner 
Tentple  early  in  Queen  Ehzabeth's  reign, 
One  of  the  students,  Robert  Dudley  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Leicester),  was  appointed 
marshal,  with  the  titles  of  ■>Pallaphilos," 
"  Patron  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  Pega- 
sus "  (in  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  inn), 
etc  Christopher  Halion  (afterwards  lord 
chancellor),  who  has  given  his  name  to 
Hatton  Garden,  was  magister  jocomm. 
The  sports,  feaslin^,  and  dancing  occu- 
pied  several  days,  amid  the  healing  of 
drums,  braying  of  trumpets,  and  firing  of 

These  revels  appear  from  all  accounts 
to  have  been  very  childish  affairs.  But  the 
old  lawyers  were  blessed  with  a  greater 
slock  of  animal  spirits,  took  their  pleasure 
less  sadly,  and  enjoyed  life  more  thor- 
oughly than  iheir  successors  of  to-day. 
The  club  and  the  theatre  supply  counter- 
attractions  lo  dinner  in  hall,  masque,  and 
revel  in  these  degenerate  days. 

It  is  not  likely,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  that  the  Inns  oE  Court  will  perish 
for  lack  of  members.  A  glance  at  the 
formidable  and  ever-increasing  array  oE 
counsel  to  the  law  list  should  be  enough  to 
convince  the  must  optimistic  young  man 
that  there  is  hardly  room  lo  siand  at  the 
bar,  and  certainly  not  enough  briefs  lo  go 
round,  for  "what  are  Ihey  among  so 
many?"  The  eourls  are  thronged  with 
barristers  who  cannot  atieod  to  their  cli- 
ents because  their  clients  will  not  attend 
to  then).  But,  with  all  these  dreadful 
warnings  staring  them  in  the  face,  students 
continue  to  crowd  the  avenues  which  lead 
10  bar  and  bench,  and  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  those  "bold  fish,''  the  perch, 
which  old  Izaak  Walton,  a  quondam  deii- 
iien  of  Chancery  Lane,  compares  lo  '■  the 
wicked  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  afraid 
though  their  fellows  and  companions  per- 
ish in  their  sight)" 
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undergo  many  repairs,  and  be  modified  by 
many  new  ideas.  On  entering  the  world 
of  science,  it  begins  its  "  struggle  for  life," 
and  under  the  law  of  "  the  survival  oE  the 
illest"  its  fate  must  be  decided.  I  am 
iware  that  it  is  heresy  to  doubt  the  dog- 
nas  oE  science  as  well  as  of  some  religious 
eels ;  but  sustained  by  proofs  too  strong 
a  be  ignored,  1  am  willing  to  incur  the 
idicule  of  the  wise  and  the  sneer  of 
bigots,  and  assert  that  "  articulate  speech  " 
prevails  among  the  lower  primates,  and 
that  their  speech  contains  the  rudimeots 
from  which  the  tongues  of  mankind  could 
tly  develop ;  and  lo  me  it  seems  quite 
sibie  to  find  proofs  lo  show  that  such 
he  origin  of  human  speech, 
have  long  believed  that  each   sound 


Anin 


interpret  a 

interpret   certain   words   of    man   ana   to 
obey  them,  but  never  try  to  repeat  them. 
When  they  reply  to  man,  it  is  always  ia 
their  own  peculiar  speech.     1  have  often  J 
watched  the  conduct  of  a  dog  as  he  wouldfl 
speak,  until  I  could   interpret  a  meania^S 
to  his  combined  act  and  speech.     1  ol>>  | 
served  the  same   thing   in   other  speciei 
with  the  same  results  ;  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  I  could  correctly/  imitate  these 
sounds  I  might  learn   to  inierprel  them 
more  fully  and  prove  to  myself  whether  it 
was  really  a  uniform  speech  or  not. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  in  the  Cincinnati 
Zoological  Garden.  1  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  conduct  of  a  number  of  monkeys 
caged  with  a  savage,  rib^nosed  mandril, 
which  they  seemed  to  fear  verv  much. 
The  cage  was  divided  by  a  wall  through 
which  was  a  small  doorway  leading  from 
ihe  inner  to  an  outer  compartment,  ID 
which  was  a  tall  upright,  supporting  a 
platform  at  its  lop.  Every  movement  of 
this  mandril  seemed  lo  be  closely  watched 
by  the  monkeys  (hat  could  see  him,  and 
instantly  reported  to  those  in  the  other 
comparimcnt.  The  conduct  of  these 
monkeys  so  confirmed  my  belief  and  in- 
spired me  with  new  hopes  and  new  ual 
that  1  believed  "the  key  to  the  secret 
chamber"  was  wiihin  my  grasp.  1  re- 
garded the  task  of  learning  the  monkey 
tongue  as  very  much  the  same  as  learning 
that  of  a  strange  race  of  mankind  ;  more 
difficult  in  the  degree  of  its  inferiority, 
but  less  in  volume.  Year  by  year,  as  new 
ideas  were  revealed  lo  me,  new  barriers 
arose,  and  1  began  to  realiie  how  great  a 
task  was  mine.  One  difficulty  was  to  MtUr 
the  sounds  I  heard ;  another  was  to  recall 
them;  and  yet  another  was  lo  translate 
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them.  Impelled  by  an  eternal  hope,  and 
not  discouraged  by  poor  success,  I  contin- 
ued my  studies  as  best  1  could,  in  the 
gardens  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago,  and  with  such  speci- 
mens as  I  could  find  with  the  travelling 
menagerie  museum,  or  hand  organ,  or 
aboard  some  ship,  or  kept  as  a  pet  in  some 
family.  They  have  all  aided  in  teaching 
me  the  little  I  know  of  their  native  tongues. 
But  at  last  came  a  revelation  1  A  new  idea 
dawned  upon  me;  and  after  wrestling  half 
a  night  with  it  I  felt  assured  of  ultimate 
success.  I  went  to  Washington,  and  called 
upon  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Garden  and  proposed 
the  novel  experiment  of  acting  as  inter- 
preter between  two  monkeys.  Of  course 
he  laughed,  but  not  in  derision  or  in  doubt, 
for  scientific  men  are  always  credulous  and 
believe  all  they  are  told.  I  then  explained 
to  him  how  it  was  possible,  and  he  quite 
agreed  with  me.  We  set  the  time  and 
prepared  for  the  work.  The  plan  was 
quite  simple.  We  separated  two  monkeys 
which  had  been  caged  together,  and  placed 
them  in  separate  rooms.  I  then  arranged 
a  phonograph  near  the  cage  of  the  female, 
and  caused  her  to  utter  a  few  sounds,  which 
were  recorded  on  the  cylinder.  The  ma- 
chine was  then  placed  near  the  cage  con- 
taining the  male,  and  the  record  repeated 
to  him  and  his  conduct  closely  studied. 
The  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  male 
were  evident. 

He  traced  the  sounds  to  the  horn  from 
which  they  came,  and  failing  to  find  his 
mate  he  thrust  his  hand  and  arm  into  the 
horn  quite  up  to  his  shoulder,  withdrew  it, 
and  peeped  into  the  horn  again  and  again. 
He  would  then  retreat  and  again  cautiously 
approach  the  horn,  which  he  examined 
with  evident  interest.  The  expressions  of 
his  face  were  indeed  a  sti^y.  Having 
satisfied  myself  that  he  recognized  the 
sounds  as  those  of  his  mate,  I  next  pro- 
ceeded to  record  some  of  his  efforts,  but 
my  success  was  not  fully  up  to  my  hopes. 
Yet  I  had  secured  from  him  enough  to  win 
the  attention  of  his  mate,  and  elicit  from 
her  some  signs  of  recognition.  And  thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  philol- 
ogy, the  simian  tongue  was  reduced  to 
record.  My  belief  was  now  confirmed, 
and  the  faith  of  others  strengthened.  I 
noted  some  of  the  defects  in  my  experi- 
ment, and  provided  against  them  for  the 
future.  Some  weeks  later,  in  the  Chicago 
Zoological  Garden,  I  made  some  splendid 
phonographic  records  ;  and  thence  I  went 
to  the  Cincinnati  Garden,  where  1  secured, 
among  others,  a  fine,  distinct  record  of  the 


two  chimpanzees,  all  of  which  I  brought 
home  with  me  for  study.  I  placed  them 
on  the  machine  and  repeated  them  over 
and  over,  until  I  became  quite  familiar 
with  the  sounds  and  improved  myself  very 
much  in  my  efiEorts  to  utter  them.  I  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  some 
weeks  later,  and  tried  my  skill  as  a  linguist 
with  a  degree  of  success  far  beyond  my 
wildest  hopes. 

Having  described  to  some  friends  who 
were  with  me  the  word  I  would  use,  I 
stood  for  a  while  with  my  side  turned  to 
the  cage  containing  a  capuchin  monkey 
{cebus  capucinus),  I  uttered  the  word  or 
sound  which  I  had  translated  **milk." 
My  first  e£fort  caught  his  ear  and  caused 
him  to  turn  and  look  at  me.  On  repeating 
it  some  three  or  four  times  he  answered 
me  very  distinctly  with  the  same  word  I 
had  used,  and  then  turned  to  a  small  pan 
kept  in  the  cage  for  him  to  drink  from.  I 
repeated  the  word  again,  and  he  placed 
the  pan  near  the  front  of  the  cage  and 
came  quite  up  to  the  bars  and  uttered  the 
word.  I  had  not  shown  him  any  milk  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  the  man  in 
charge  then  brought  me  some  milk,  which 
I  gave  to  him,  and  he  drank  it  with  great 
zest;  then  looked  at  me,  hold  up  the  pan, 
and  repeated  the  sound  some  three  or  four 
times.  I  gave  him  more  milk,  and  thus 
continued  till  I  was  quite  sure  he  used  the 
same  sound  each  time  he  wanted  milk. 

I  next  described  to  the  friends  who  were 
with  me  a  word  which  was  very  hard  to 
render  well,  but  I  translated  it  "  to  eat." 
I  now  held  a  banana  in  front  of  the  cage 
and  he  at  once  gave  the  word  I  had  de- 
scribed. Repeated  tests  showed  to  me 
that  he  used  the  same  word  for  apple,  car- 
rot, bread,  and  banana,  hence  I  concluded 
that  it  meant  **  food,'*  or  **  hunger,"  as  also 
"to  eat."  After  this  I  began  on  a  word 
which  I  interpreted  "pain,"  or  "siek," 
and  with  such  result  as  made  me  feel  quite 
sure  I  was  not  far  from  right.  My  next 
word  was  "weather,"  or  "storm,"  and 
while  the  idea  may  seem  far-fetched,  I  felt 
fairly  well  sustained  by  my  tests.  For 
many  other  words  I  had  a  vague  idea  of  a 
meaning,  and  still  believe  that  I  can  verify 
them  in  the  end.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  many  trials  I  have  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  simian  tongue,  and  while  I 
have  only  gone  a  step,  as  it  were,  I  believe 
that  I  have  found  a  clue  to  the  great  secret 
of  speech,  and  pointed  out  the  way  which 
leads  to  its  solution. 

I  went  next  to  the  Cincinnati  Garden. 
When  the  visitors  had  left  the  monkey- 
house  I  approached  the  cage  of  a  capuchin 


3sa 

nionke)-,  and  found  him  crouched  in  ihe 
rear  o£  his  cage.  I  spoke  to  him  in  liis 
own  longue,  using  the  word  which  I  had 
called  -miik."  He  rose,  answered  me 
with  the  same  word,  and  came  at  once  to 
the  front  of  the  cage.  He  looked  al  me 
as  if  in  doubl,  and  I  repeated  the  word; 
he  did  the  same,  and  turned  at  once  to  a 
small  pan  in  the  cage,  which  he  picked  up 
and  placed  near  the  door  at  the  side,  and 
returned  lomeand  uttered  the  word  again. 
1  asked  the  keeper  (or  milk,  which  he  did 
not  have,  however,  but  brought  me  some 
water.  The  efforts  o£  my  little  simian 
friend  to  secure  the  glass  were  very  ear- 
nest, and  the  pleading  manner  and  tone 
assured  me  of  his  extreme  thirst.  I  al- 
lowed him  to  dip  his  hand  into  the  glass 
and  he  would  suck  his  lingers  and  reach 
again.  I  kept  the  glass  from  reach  of  his 
hand,  and  he  would  repeat  the  sound  and 
beg  for  more,  I  was  thus  convinced  that 
the  word  1  had  translated  "milk"  must 
ilso  mean  "water,"  and  from  this  and 
other  tests,  1  at  last  determined  tbat  it 
meant  also  "drink  "  and  probably  "  thirst." 
I  have  never  seen  a  capuchin  monkey  that 
did  not  use  these  two  words.  The  sounds 
are  very  soft  and  not  unlike  a  flute ;  very 
difficult  to  Imitate  and  quite  impossible  to 
They    are    purely    vocal,   except 
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word  "who";  a  very  feebh 

here  and  there  a  slight  guttural  "  ch." 

To  imitate  the  word  which  I  interpret 
"food."  fix  the  mouth  as  if  to  whistle; 
draw  the  tongue  far  back  into  the  mouth, 
and  try  to  utter  the  word  "  who  "  by  blow- 
ing. The  pilch  of  sound  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  cooing  of  a  pigeon,  and  not  wholly 
unlike  it.  The  phonics  appear  to  me  to 
be  "ivh-u-w,"  with  the  consonant  ele- 
ments so  faint  as  to  be  almost  imagi- 
nary. In  music  Ihe  tone  is  F  sharp,  thus 
-Q  —  and  lliis  sepms  10  be  the  vo- 

fe  J.  ~  cal  pitch  of  the  entire  species, 
5^ — tf^ —  though  they  have  a  wide  range 
oi  v(.ice.  The  sound  which  I  have  trans- 
lated "drink"  or  "thirst"  is  nearly  ut- 
tered by  relaxing  and  parting  the  lips,  and 
placing  the  tongue  as  it  is  found  in  ending 
the  German  word  "ich."  and  in  this  posi- 
tron trv  to  utter  "ch-e-U-w,"  making  the 
"ch"  like  "k,"  blending  the  "e  "and  "  u  " 
like  "slurred"  notes  in  music,  and  sup- 
pressing the  "w"  as  in  the  first  case. 
The  consonant  elements  can  barely  be  de- 
tected, and  the  tone  is  about  an  octave 
higher  than  the  word  used  for  "food." 
Another  sound  I  suspected  was  a  ■' men- 
ace" or  "cry  of  alarm,"  but  I  was  unable 
to  utt«r  it,  except  with  the  phonograph; 


but  during  February  1  had  access  to  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  capuchin,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  On  my  first  visit  to  him  I  found 
him  very  gentle,  and  we  at  once  became 
good  friends.  He  ale  from  my  hands  and 
seemed  to  regard  me  very  kindly.  The 
next  day,  while  feeding  him,  I  uttered  the 
peculiar  sound  of  "  alarm."  whereupon  he 
sprang  al  once  to  a  perch  in  the  top  of  his 
cage,  and  as  1  continued  the  sound  lie 
seemed  almost  frantic  with  fright.  I  could 
not  tempt  him  by  any  means  to  come 
down.  1  then  retired  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  cage,  and  his  master  {of  whom 
he  is  very  fond)  induced  him  to  come 
down  from  the  perch,  and  while  he  was 
fondling  him  I_gave  the  alarm  from  where 
I  stood.  He  jumped  again  to  his  perch 
and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  leave  ii 
while  I  remained  in  sight.  The  next  day, 
on  my  approach,  he  fled  to  his  perch  and 
I  could  not  induce  him  on  any  terms  to 

gan  my  visits,  and  I  have  never,  since  bis 
lirst  fright,  induced  him  to  accept  anything 
from  me,  and  only  with  great  patience  can 
I  get  him  to  leave  his  perch  at  all,  although 
I  have  not  repeated  this  peculiar  sound 
since  my  third  visit,  nor  can  1  again  elicit 
a  reply  from  him  when  I  say  his  word  for 
"food"  or  "drink." 

This  sound  may  be  fairly  imitated  by 
placing  the  back  of  the  hand  very  gently 
to  the  mouth,  and  kissing  it,  drawing  in  the 
air,  and  producing  a  shrill,  whistling  sound, 
prolonged  and  slightly  circuraflexed. 

Its  pitch  is  the  highest  F  sharp  on  the 
piano.  It  is  not  whistled,  however,  by  a 
monkey,  but  Is  made  with  the  vocal  organs. 
While  this  is  the  highest  vocal  pilch  of  a 
capuchin,  there  are  other  sounds  much 
more  difficult  to  imitate  or  describe.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  attempt  to 
j^«//a  sound  which  Is  almost  an  absolute 
vowel,  can  at  best  convey  only  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  true  sounds  or  the  man- 
ner of  uttering  them. 

I  have  access  also  to  another  specimen 
of  the  same  variety,  with  which  1  am  ex- 
perimenting, but  I  have  never  tried  the 
"alarm  "on  him  as  1  do  not  wish  to  lose  his 
friendship.  He  uses  all  the  words  I  know 
in  bis  language,  and  speaks  them  well. 

My  work  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  capuchin  monkey,  because  he  seems 
to  have  one  of  the  best-defined  lang«ases 
of  any  of  his  genus,  besides  being  less 
vicious  and  more  willing  to  treat  one  civ- 
illy- So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  capuchin 
is  the  Caucasian  of  the  monkey  race.  The 
chimpanzee  has  a  strong  but  monotonous 
voice,  confined  to  a  small  range  of  souods. 
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but  a£Eords  a  fioe  study  while  in  the  act  of 
talking;.  I  have  not  gone  far  enough  with 
him  as  yet  to  give  much  detail  of  his  lan- 
guage. There  are  only  three  in  America 
now,  and  they  talk  but  little  and  are  hard 
to  record.  I  have  recorded  but  one  sound 
made  by  a  sooty  monkey  ;  three  by  a  man- 
dril ;  five  by  the  white-face  sapajou ;  and 
a  few  of  less  value.  But  from  the  best 
proof  I  have  found  I  have  arrived,  as  I 
believe,  at  some  strange  facts,  which  I 
shall  here  state. 

1.  The  simian  tongue  has  about  eight 
or  nine  sounds,  which  may  be  changed  by 
modulation  into  three  or  four  times  that 
number. 

2.  They  seem  to  be  half-way  between  a 
whistle  and  a  pure  vocal  sound,  and  have 
a  range  of  four  octaves,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  tried  they  all  chord  with  F  sharp  on 
a  piano. 

3.  The  sound  used  is  very  much  like 
«*u"-"oo,"  in  "shoot."  The  next  one 
something  like  "  e  "  in  **  be."  So  far  I  find 
no  a,  i,  or  o. 

4.  Faint  traces  of  consonant  sounds  can 
be  found  in  words  of  low  pitch,  but  they 
are  few  and  quite  feeble  ;  but  I  have  had 
cause  to  believe  that  they  develop  in  a 
small  degree  by  a  change  of  environment. 

5.  The  present  state  of  their  speech 
has  been  reached  by  development  from  a 
lower  form. 

6.  Each  race  or  kind  has  its  own  pecul- 
iar tongue,  slightly  shaded  into  dialects, 
and  the  radical  or  cardinal  sounds  do  not 
have  the  same  meanings  in  all  tongues. 

7.  The  words  are  monosyllabic,  ambig- 
uous and  collective,  having  no  negative 
terms  except  resentment. 

8.  The  phonic  character  of  their  speech 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  children 
In  their  early  efforts  to  talk,  except  as 
regards  the  pitch. 

9.  Their  language  seems  to  obey  the 
same  laws  of  change  and  growth  as  human 
speech. 

10.  When  caged  together  one  monkey 
will  learn  to  understand  the  language  of 
another  kind,  but  does  not  try  to  speak  it. 
His  replies  are  in  his  own  vernacular. 

11.  They  use  their  lips  in  talking  in 
very  much  the  same  way  that  men  do ;  but 
seldom  speak  when  alone  or  when  not  nec- 
essary. 

12.  I  think  their  speech,  compared  to 
their  physical,  mental,  and  social  state,  is 
in  about  the  same  relative  condition  as 
that  of  man  by  the  same  standard. 

13.  The  more  fixed  and  pronounced  the 
social  and  gregarious  instincts  are  in  any 
species,  the  higher  the  type  of  its  speech. 


14.  Simians  reason  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  their  reasoning  differs  from  that  of 
man  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 

To  reason,  they  wj/j/  thinks  and  if  it  be 
true  that  man  cannot  think  without  words, 
it  must  be  true  of  monkeys ;  hence,  they 
must  formulate  those  thoughts  into  words, 
and  words  are  the  natural  exponents  of 
thoughts. 

15.  Words  are  the  audible,  and  signs 
the  visible  expression  of  thought,  and  any 
voluntary  sound  made  by  the  vocal  organs 
with  a  constant  meaning  is  a  word. 

16.  The  state  of  their  language  seems 
to  correspond  with  their  power  to  think, 
and  to  express  their  thoughts. 

If  we  compare  the  tongues  of  civilized 
races  with  those  of  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa  which  are  confined  to  a  few  score 
of  words,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  language  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
genus.  The  few  wants  and  simple  modes 
of  life  in  such  a  state  account  for  this 
paucity  of  words;  and  this  small  range  of 
sounds  gives  but  little  scope  for  vocal  de- 
velopment, and  hence  their  difficslty  in 
learning  to  speak  the  tongues  of  civilized 
men.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why 
the  negroes  of  the  United  States  after  a 
sojourn  of  two  hundred  years  with  the 
white  race,  are  unable  to  utter  the  sounds 
of  "  th,"  **  thr,"  and  oti»er  double  conso- 
nants; the  former  of  which  they  pro- 
nounce "d"  if  breathing,  and  **t"  if 
aspirate  ;  the  latter  like  "  trw."  The  sound 
of  **  V  "  they  usually  pronounce  **b,"  while 
"  r  "  resembles  "  w  "  or  **  rw  "  when  initial, 
and  as  a  final  is  usually  entirely  sup- 
pressed. They  have  a  marked  tendency 
to  omit  auxiliaries  and  final  sounds,  and 
in  all  departures  from  the  higher  types  of 
speech  tend  back  to  ancestral  forms.  I 
believe,  if  we  could  apply  the  rule  of  per- 
spectives and  throw  our  vanishing  point 
far  back  beyond  the  chasm  that  separates 
man  from  his  simian  prototype,  that  we 
should  find  one  unbroken  outline,  tangent 
to  every  circle  of  life  from  man  to  protozoa, 
in  language,  mind,  and  matter. 

The  sage  of  science  finds  the  fossil  rays 
of  light  still  shining  in  the  chamber  of 
sleeping  epochs,  and  by  their  aid  he  reads 
the  legends  on  the  guide-posts  of  time; 
but  the  echoes  of  time  are  lost  and  its  lips 
are  dumb ;  hence  our  search  for  the  first 
voice  of  speech  must  come  within  the  brief 
era  of  man  ;  but  if  his  prototype  survives, 
does  not  his  parent  speech  survive  ?  If 
the  races  of  mankind  may  be  the  progeny 
of  the  simian  stock,  may  not  their  lan- 
guages be  the  progeny  of  the  simian 
tongue?  R.  L.  Garner. 


PART  I. 

That  curious  dual  empire,  the  Austi 

HuDgariao,  furnishes  ihe  most  ialeresii 

political   study  which  cod  temporary    t 
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archy.  ibe  oppressor  of  national 
suppressor  of  free  institutions,  and  of 
□early  every  form  of  liberty  among  its 
people,  ihe  upholder  of  harassing  restric- 
tions against  trade,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try—  in  short,  so  conservative  of  every, 
thing  old  and  established,  and  so  lillle 
given  to  change,  as  to  merit  the  designa- 
tion of  the  "China  of  Europe."  After 
the  loss  of  the  Lombard -Venetian  king- 
dom, and  of  the  hegemony  in  Germany 
consequent  on  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  the 
emperor  saw  himself  obliged  to  grant  his 
country  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
nient,  and  the  separation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  from  the  empire  of  Austria. 

After  1807,  the  old  Austrian  monarchy 
gave  place  10  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, supposed  to  consist  of  two  Stales, 
each  having  its  own  constltuiional  laws, 
but  united  under  one  ruler  and  for  certain 
comnion  purposes.  Thus  they  act  to- 
gether in  all  matters  affecting  their  interest 
with  foreign  countries,  in  what  concerns 
the  army  and  navy,  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  couniries,  coicage,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  as  complete  a  change  in  the 
internal  government  of  a  country  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine ;  instead  of  the  former 
despotic  and  bureaucratic  or  so-called  pa- 1 
ternal  government,  Austria  was  able  to  ' 
enjoy  a  free  constitutional  and  conserva- 
tive rule.  And  from  the  time  that  this 
constitution  was  granted  until  1878,  the 
country  made  great  progress. 

The  German  party,  who  represented  the 
intellect  of  Ihe  kingdom,  and  held  the 
power  in  their  hands,  made  a  sturdy  effort 
to  modernize  the  land,  and  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  good  many  things.  But  their 
task  was  gigantic  and  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties. 

It  is  often  contended  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  Austrian,  that  Austria  is 
a  political  idea,  and  indeed  the  polyglot 
monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  no  homo- 
geneous one.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
different  peoples,  a  number  of  smaller  and 
larger  nations  collected  under  one  name 
and  one  sceptre.  Austria  is  a  link  be- 
tween the  I^asi  ant"  the  West;  its  ethics 
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are  Oriental,  its  customs  and  governnienl 
European,  that  is,  European  somewhat 
alter  the  fashion  of  a  hundred  years  ago- 
Such  a  country  is  obviously  not  easy  to 
govern ;  dissensions  among  themselves 
and  with  the  diverging  nationalities  thai 
make  up  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
robbed  the  German  party  of  their  strenglli 
for  completing  their  task  ;  and  a  thorough 
reaction  intervened  from  the  moment 
Count  Taaflecame  intooflice,  and  clubbed 
Clericalism  and  Nationalism  together  for 
to  German  ideas.  Conse- 
iily  Austria  to-day  may  be  said  to  be 
only  European  civilized  country  (for 
do  not  rank  Russia  among  civilized 
countries)  which  is  calmly  backing  up- 
stream, while  all  the  other  nations  are 
pulling  down.  What  the  result  may  be  is 
the  secret  of  the  future ;  the  fact  remains 
that  under  the  combined  influence  of  tri- 
umphant clericalism  and  retrograde  na- 
al!  the  sprouting  liberties  planted 
<  years  ago  have  been  quietly 
plucked  up  by  the  root. 

The  Reichsralh,  or  imperial  Council  of 
jrllameni  of  Ausirin,  consists  of  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Deputies.  The 
House  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  tifiy-ihree  members,  elected 
to  represent  digerent  classes  ot  Ibe  inhab- 
*  ants  of  the  several  provinces.  Of  these 
ghty-five  are  chosen  by  the  large  landed 
proprietors,  twenty-one' by  the  chambers 
of  trade  and  roanufactut-es,  one  hundred 
by  electors  In  the  cities,  towns, 
and  places  of  Industry  directly,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  by  electors  in 
country  districts,  not  directly,  but  through 
representatives  chosen  for  that  purpose 
every  six  years.  Each  province  or  electo- 
ral district  has  its  provincial  diet  which 
deals  with  such  matters  aSecting  it  as  do 
not  come  before  the  Reichsrath.  Each 
diet  is  composed  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Catholic  churches,  the  rectors  of  the  uni- 
versities, representatives  chosen  by  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  representatives 
of  the  chambers  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
and  representatives  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  government  therefore  cannot  be  called 
a  popular  one.  Whether  in  consequence 
of  this  mode  of  electing  their  representa- 
tives, or  for  other  causes  that  may  have 
their  root  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
people  who  compose  the  Austrian  Empire, 
it  is  certain  that  that  country  shows  none 
of  those  incessant  mutations  of  govern- 
ment of  which  France  for  Ihe  laat  ten 
yc^rii  has  been  the  theatre.     It  has  been 
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said,  and  repeated,  that  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  parliamentary  one,  and 
this  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  Between 
the  various  constituents  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  give  and  take.  To  Austria  may  be 
applied  the  old  saying  that  the  Parliament 
reigns,  but  does  not  govern. 

Although  the  youngest  in  Europe,  the 
Austrian  Parliament  presents  a  dignified 
air.  The  English  House  of  Commons  may 
sometimes  envy  its  sober  deportment,  the 
German  Reichsrath  its  elegance  of  speech, 
and  the  French  Chamber  its  cool  deliber- 
ation. Discussions  are  carried  on  in  Ger- 
man, which  is  the  official  language,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  Czech, 
Ru^benian,  and  Slav  discourses.  Scandals 
are  not  frequent,  and  Austrian  political 
men  are  rarely  occupied  in  fighting  duels. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  strife  of  parties 
should  become  more  accentuated  when 
Taaffe  came  to  power.  Until  then  the 
German  party  had  ruled  supreme,  now  the 
actual  majority  is  held  by  the  Clericals, 
the  Feudalists,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the 
Slovacks,  who  perhaps  more  correctly 
represent  the  constituent  elements  of  that 
great  conglomeration,  a  veritable  mosaic 
of  peoples,  which  is  named  Austria.  The 
German  party  had  hoped  to  Germanize 
the  empire;  the  task  proved  impossible. 
The  non-German  peoples  of  the  monarchy 
are  of  too  vigorous  and  imperious  a  race, 
exuberant  in  vitality,  civilized  but  yester- 
day, of  quick  intelligence,  keen  national 
aspirations,  and  scant  political  experience. 

The  different  parties  or  nationalities 
represented  in  the  Chamber  correspond 
to  a  certain  set  of  extra-parliamentary 
clubs.  Thus  there  is  a  German  Liberal 
club,  the  Liechtenstein  or  Clerical  club, 
the  club  of  the  Poles,  the  club  of  the 
Czechs,  the  Hohenwart  or  Feudal  club. 
Iq  each  of  these  clubs  the  parties  discuss 
the  various  projects  which  the  government 
lays  before  the  Chambers,  and  it  is  here 
that  they  resolve  upon  the  conduct  they 
mean  to  maintain  in  Parliament.  And  the 
peculiarity  of  these  clubs  is  that  they  al- 
ways vote  solid.  A  club,  though  it  may 
consist  both  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
can  be  relied  on  to  vote  either  as  a  body 
or  not  at  all.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
various  parties  have  preserved  their  in- 
^uence;  this  it  is,  too,  that  causes  Aus- 
trian politicians  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinity  of  groups,  so  that  party  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  understood  in  England,  is 
there  an  impossibility.  Austria,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  can  never  be  free  from 


perils ;  clear  as  the  sky  may  appear,  a 
storm  is  sure  to  be  blowing  up  from  one 
quarter  or  another.  Much  reciprocal  for- 
bearance is  the  only  security  for  averting 
difficulties  and  for  maintaining  the  neces- 
sary strength  against  foreign  attacks. 
Consequently  all  these  parties  may  wrangle 
as  they  will,  nevertheless  they  are  not  in- 
sensible to  their  essential  need  of  one 
another.  The  great  problem  which  Aus- 
tria will  have  to  solve  in  the  future  is, 
whether  its  various  peoples  can  free  their 
minds  from  narrow  racial  conceptions,  and 
be  able  to  survey  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire from  an  imperial  standpoint.  At 
present  that  moment  seems  further  off 
than  ever. 

It  was  in  1879  ^^^^  ^^^  emperor  invited 
Count  Taaffe,  then  governor  of  the  Tyrol, 
to  take  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  the 
interior.  It  must  be  understood  that 
Count  Taaffe  is  not  a  premier  like  those 
who  in  other  countries  are  chosen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Parliamentary  majority. 
The  Austrian  premier  is  directly  called  to 
act  by  the  emperor,  and  when  Francis 
Joseph  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  gov- 
ernment eleven  years  ago,  it  was  with  the 
express  wish  and  understanding  that  he 
should  bring  about  an  improved  state  of 
feeling  between  the  conflicting  nationali- 
ties, and  put  a  stop  to  the  contests  which 
caused  an  incessant  warfare  in  Bohemia. 
The  emperor,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any 
portion  of  his  subjects  suppressed,  desired 
that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  all 
parties  should  be  made.  The  reasons  for 
choosing  Count  TaafiEe  were  various.  For 
one  thing  he  was  an  old  comrade  of  the 
emperor^s,  they  had  known  each  other  as 
children,  and  to  this  day  the  prime  minis- 
ter addresses  his  sovereign  with  the  famil- 
iar **  Thou."  Further,  as  governor  of  the 
Tyrol,  that  arch-Catholic  and  fanatical 
country.  Count  Taaffe  bad  evinced  re- 
markable tact  and  conciliatory  genius. 
And  he  had  done  this  in  so  good-humored 
a  manner  that  his  enemies  were  usually 
converted  into  friends. 

When  the  law  was  passed  that  children 
of  all  creeds  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  primary  school,  it  was  held  by  the 
ignorant  Tyrolese  that  the  abomination  of 
desolation  was  at  hand,  and  various  local 
mayors  refused  to  carry  the  law  into  exe- 
cution. Count  Taaffe  invited  them  all  to 
come  and  see  him  at  the  castle  of  Inns- 
bruck. He  gave  them  a  copious  breakfast, 
spoke  genially  to  every  one  of  them,  call- 
ing each  man  by  his  Christian  name  and 
patting  him  famii  arly   on  the  shoulder. 
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At  last  Slopping  in  front  of  one  of  the 
most  obstioale  and  headstrong  of  the  cler- 
ical party,  he  said  to  him  good-humored  I  y  : 
"Tell  me.  father,  is  il  true  what  I  have 
heard,  that  you  are  no  longer  the  master 
in  your  commune?"  The  mountaineer 
closed  bis  two  fists  ia  anger.  "  Who  said 
that,  Excellency?"  he  replied;  "I  will 
strangle  him  with  my  own  hands."  "  You 
will  strangle  him?  Very  good,  but  then 
what  ought  I  to  do  to  you  who  want  to 
hinder  (he  emperor  from  being  master  of 
his  own  country?"  He  then  explained 
10  the  mayors  that  the  emperor  having 
sanctioned  ihe  educational  hws,  it  was  a 
crime  of  Ihe-mnjetti \q oppose.  Ihem.  The 
Tyrolese,  ardent  patriots  as  they  are,  and 
devoted  lo  iheir  ruling  house,  went  away 
touched  at  the  thougl)t  that  Ihey  of  all 
people  should  have  seemed  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  the  family  of  f^apsburg.  They  all 
promised  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  his 
Majesty,  and  from  that  day  forth  there 
was  no  further  trouble. 

Count  Edward  Taaffe  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1833,  at  Prague,  a  descendant  of 
an  old  Irish  family.  In  1852  he  catered 
the  service  of  the  State  and  made  a  rapid 
career,  which  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  emperor's  personal  friendship,  When 
he  took  up  the  reins  of  power  everything 
seemed  going  well  for  Austria.  The  last 
vestige  of  the  "  Krach  "  of  1873  had  van- 
ished, Europe  was  at  peace,  and  Austrian 
finances  had  been  improved  by  the  creation 
of  the  "  Laenderbank."  The  chief  difficul- 
ties were  the  international  ones,  Ihe  want 
of  harmony  between  line  different  nation- 
alities; it  was  especially  the  Czechs  who 
were  causing  trouble,  and  they  for  sixteen 
years  had  kept  away  from  the  Reichsrath. 
Count  Taafle's  wish  was  to  stand  above 
all  parties  —  that  ia  to  say,  to  govern  in 
constitutional  form  without  following  the 
constitutional  principle.  He  thought  Ihis 
might  be  an  expedient  method  of  dealing 
with  the  current  confusions ;  and  his  con- 
ciliatory policy  was  at  first  crowned  with 
apparent  success.  He  fulfilled  every  wish 
and  demand  of  the  Slav  nationalities,  the 
conservative  aristocracy,  and  the  clerical 
party  ;  but  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
Stale,  the  constitution,  and  liberal  prog- 
ress. He  satisfied  Ihe  desires  of  these 
three  factions  and  thus  kept  them  quiet 
for  (he  time  being ;  but  this  line  of  policy 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  the  con- 
flict between  the  Germans,  whose  rights 
were  infringed,  and  Ihe  Bohemian  Czechs. 
Tile  count  had  said  in  his  opening  speech 
thai  his  aim  was  tobrin^about  an  Austrian 
majority,  not  a  national  majority,  and  be 


begged  the  Parliament  to  remember  that 

alities,  the  rights  of  each  of  which  must 
be  respected.  His  idea  was  thai  by  grant- 
ing to  each  nationality  a  measure  of  au- 
tonomy, and  giving  to  the  Slates  the 
satisfactions  Ihey  asked  for,  he  might 
create  a  strong  and  united  Austria,  bound 
together  voluntarily  in  common  solidarity, 
whose  every  instinct  of  national  and  mu- 
tual independence  would  make  (he  several 
parts  feel  more  strongly  the  need  oE  the 
dynastic  chain  which  links  Ihem  together. 

These  hopes  of  seeing  an  Austrian,  as 
opposed  lo  a  nationalist,  majority  soon 
proved  futile.  The  Germans,  repelled  and 
disgusted,  retired  like  Achilles,  sulkily 
into  iheir  tents,  and  refused  10  work  Id 
the  Parliament;  and  Count  Taaffc  found 
himself  obliged  lo  work  with  that  hetero- 
geneous amalgam  of  Slavs  and  Ultramon- 
lanes  which  forms  ibe  not  very  dignified 
bodyguard  surrounding  him.  Hence  it  has 
proved  impassible  lo  find  a  salisiactory 
solution  for  some  of  the  most  pressing 
questions.  The  ministry  sows  its  seeds 
in  the  unfruitful  ground  of  general  indif- 
ference. It  has  to  admit  ihat  it  belongs 
to  no  party,  and  yet  10  demand  sacritices 
from  all.  lo  this  wise  Ihe  dreams  of 
Count  Taa£fe  of  standing  above  all  parties 
vanished,  and  together  with  ihese  dreams 
the  conciliation  programme  was  ship- 
wrecked. Its  execution  and  realization 
were  actively  hindered  by  all  those  various 
nations  and  slatelels  who  held  that  up  to 
the  present  their  historical  rights  had  been 
oppressed.  They  each,  seeing  that  Ihe 
minister  desired  to  be  fair  to  Ihem  as  well 
as  to  their  brethren,  showed  themselves 
very  eager  and  very  anxious  to  realize  for 
themselves  immediately  every  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  a  ruler  so  well 
disposed  to  ihem. 

In  order  to  keep  his  inorganic  majority 
in  a  good  temper,  Count  Taaffe  had  to 
accord  toils  larger  and  smaller  members 
certain  concessions  in  ihe  mailers  of  lan- 
guage and  education,  which  brought  about 
in  lime  more  serious  consequences  than 
had  been  anllcipaled.  Thus  under  bis 
government  Ihe  German  language  has 
been  in  danger  of  losing  ils  characteristic 
as  the  Slate  tongue ;  and  the  late  imperial 
minister  of  war,  Count  Bylandt  Rheydt, 
was  himself  obliged,  in  the  interest  of  the 
army,  to  defend  il  against  Taaffe.  He 
issued  a  proclamaiion  lo  the  eHect  that 
the  voluntaries  mighl  not  become  officers 
unless  they  were  able  to  use  the  German 
language,  and  that  the  theoretical  exami- 
nation of  Ihe  officers  of  the  Reserve  must 
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be  conducted  in  German,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  official  language  of  the 
army.  How  much  the  educational  niveau 
of  the  Slav  youth  had  suffered  under  the 
present  system  of  government  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  these  were  not  able  to  pass 
their  examination  in  German,  and  in  con- 
sequence, and  as  a  punishment,  had  to 
serve  for  two  years  instead  of  one.  Nor 
can  the  minister  of  war  be  blamed  for  his 
action;  after  all,  the  army  must  have  a 
common  language,  and  German  has  always 
been  the  official  speech  of  Austria. 

Count  Taaffe  is  now  reaping  what  he 
has  sown ;  he  has  nourished  a  number  of 
young  Czechs,  young  Slavs,  and  clerical 
Hotspurs  in  his  breast,  and  these  are  now 
turning  upon  him  and  rending  him,  plac- 
ing him  in   the  greatest  embarrassments 
by  demanding  concessions  for  their  vari- 
ous parties,  which  are  in  absolute  contra- 
diction   to    all    Austrian    traditions    and 
endanger  the  very  unity  of  the  monarchy. 
Thus  the  Czechs  demand  that  Bohemia 
should  have  autonomy  such  as  Hungary 
enjoys,  and  that   Moravia  and  Austrian 
Silesia  should  be  incorporated  within  its 
borders,  and  they  claim  to  see  the  emperor 
crowned  king  of  Bohemia  on  the  Hrad- 
schia.     They    demand    further   that    the 
Czech  tongue  shall  be  used  as  the  legal 
language   io   all  government  offices  and 
courts  of  justice  —  in  short,  they  wish  to 
found  a  perfect  Czech   State  in  the  em- 
pire.    This,  their  opponents  allege,  would 
be   to  give  back  the  education  of  youth 
into  those   hands  which    led   Austria  to 
Solferino  and   Sadowa.      Count  Taaffe's 
position  became  somewhat  critical  in  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  but  he  once  more  succeeded  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Bohemian  conserv- 
ative aristocracy  in  bringing  about  in  out- 
ward  form  a  reconciliation,  and  he  has 
since  held  the  post  of  premier  more  firmly 
than  ever.    His  troubles,  however,  are  by 
no  means  ended,  nor  is  the  reconciliation 
aught  but  hollow.     For  these  Czechs  are 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Old  and  the 
New,  the    one    being  Conservative,  the 
other  Radical.    The  old  Czechs  showed 
themselves  willing  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Germans,  because  they  de- 
sired a  political  union  of  all  the  moderate 
parties  of  the  empire  against  the  extreme 
factions.     The  young  Czechs  opposed  the 
compromise,  because  politically  there  was 
nothing  in  common  between  them  and  the 
great  Bohemian    landowners    and  clergy 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  old  Czech 
party.    The  motto  of  the  latter  is,  **  Bo- 
hemia for  the  Bohemians  ;  "  of  the  former, 
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"  Bohemia  for  the  Czech  demociacy,"  In 
the  matter  of  nationalism  they  stand  on 
the  same  footing. 

The  hot,  impetuous  leader  of  the  young 
Czech  party,  Edward  Gregr,  never  ceases 
to  protest  against  what  he  stigmatizes  as 
the  incessant  insults  and  humiliations  to 
which  the  Czech  nation  is  subjected  by 
the  Germans,  and  he  keeps  alive  in  the 
country  an  agitation  which  the  old  Czech 
party  who  vote  in  favor  of  peace  are  un- 
able to  quell.  Thus  the  apostle  of  recon- 
ciliation sees  himself  surrounded  with 
nothing  but  discontented  people,  who  after 
a  conciliatory  policy  of  eleven  years  still 
await  reconciliation.  He  is  further  off 
from  his  goal  to-day  than  when  he  came 
into  office. 

The  result  of  the  late  elections  has  been 
that  the  young  Czechs  have  been  returned 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  while  the 
old  Czech  party  must  be  considered  as 
almost  annihilated.  A  gale  of  national 
Chauvinism  is  blowing  over  Bohemia  at 
this  moment,  which  raises  apprehensions 
as  to  the  future  of  Count  Taaffe's  govern- 
ment. The  task  which  he  has  in  hand 
appears  to  be  that  of  reconciling  irrecon- 
cilable elements.  Certainly  the  victories 
of  the  young  Czechs  are  but  another  proof 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Liberals 
are  further  off  than  ever  from  making  any 
progress  in  the  land. 

For  social  questions,  those  burning 
questions  of  the  day  in  all  other  States, 
Count  Taaffe  has  no  interest  or  compre- 
hension. They  may  be  said  also  to  be  in 
a  backward  state  in  Austria,  torn  as  it  is 
by  all  these  national  dissensions,  and 
hampered  by  antiquated  Ultramontane 
theories.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble and  significant  fact  that  in  no  Euro- 
pean country  have  the  doctrines  of  the 
Socialists  made  such  rapid  progress  as  in 
Austria. 

Count  Taaffe  is  never  absent  from  the 
Chamber.  His  hale  face  and  bright  eyes 
present  a  cheerful  aspect.  He  speaks 
rarely  and  more  often  in  the  lobbies  and 
at  committee  meetings  than  in  the  Cham- 
ber itself,  but  when  he  does  get  upon  his 
feet  he  talks  with  the  racy  humor  which 
he  has  inherited  from  his  Irish  ancestors. 
In  the  Ring  Strasse  and  the  Prater  he  is  a 
familiar  figure,  with  his  grey  overcoat  and 
grey  felt  hat,  which  he  wears  very  much 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  His  coachman 
is  as  well  known  as  his  master;  he  has 
much  the  same  figure,  and  wears  his  old 
clothes,  even  pushing  his  hat  back  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  count,  so  much  so 
that  a  witty  Viennese  once  said :  **  This 
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Taaffe,  one  never  knows  wheo  one  meets 
bim  wheiber  he  or  his  coachman  is  driv- 
ing. The  German  parly  would  never  be 
able  10  upset  him  ;  if  they  nere  lo  llirow 
bim  out  of  his  carriage  be  would  get  upon 

Near  Count  Taaffe  in  tbe  Chamber  sat 
until  quite  recently  a  tall,  blonde  man,  witb 
refined  and  delicate  features.  This  was 
Herr  von  Dunajewski,  minister  of  finance. 
Julian  vOD  Dunajewski  was  bora  at  Neu- 
saodec,  and  for  many  years  was  professor 
of  political  economy  at  tbe  Jagellonscki 
University  of  Cracow,  wliere  he  lectured 
in  Polish.  He  was  chosen  into  tbe  Cab- 
inet of  Count  Taaffe  as  a  concession  lo  the 
Polish  faction,  of  which  he  bad  for  many 
years  been  tbe  leader  in  the  Galician  Diet. 
He  was  the  chief  orator  of  the  ministry 
and  anardentsupporter  of  tbeFederalistic 
idea,  representing  the  views  of  the  Ex- 
treme Right.  A  man  of  warfare,  be  does 
not  seek  to  win  over  the  opposition,  but 
endeavors  to  destroy  it.  Ueyond  question 
he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  misunder- 
standing that  bas  arisen  between  the  op- 
position and  tbe  government,  ofifendlng 
Ihem  by  rash  speeches  and  disrespect. 
His  venomous  words  have  greatly  In- 
creased the  difficulties  of  an  understand- 
ing between  the  parties.  He  encourages 
tbe  Feudalists  and  the  Czechs  in  their 
istancc  by  continually  repealing  that 
means  of  patience  everything  caa  be 
lined.  He  even  went  so  far.  in  1881, as 
to  permit  tbe  acceptance  of  Czech  bank 
notes  at  tbe  State  bank,  in  order  to  please 
the  Bohemians,  but  he  was  obliged  10 
withdraw  this  measure.  It  is  he  who  made 
the  famous  statement  that  tbe  government 
bad  shown  that  they  could  govern  without 
the  Germans,  and  could  satisfy  tbe  de- 
mands of  the  State  without  them;  and  be 
has  remained  true  to  his  utterances,  for  he 
did  not  lake  part  in  tbe  recent  conciliatory 
conference.  He  speaks  witb  remarkable 
facility,  and  possesses  in  ablgb  degree  tbe 
art  of  grouping  figures  so  as  10  render  the 
most  arid  subjects  interesting  In  discus- 
sion, liut  his  figures  are  not  always 
trustworthy,  and  tbe  wish  is  frequently 
father  10  tbe  thought,  so  that  he  is  apt  to 
discount   probabilities.     Thus,  for   evam- 

Ele,  when  be  presented  the  budget  oE  18S9 
e  entered  the  Chamber  radiant,  bidding 
Ihe  deputies  congratulate  each  other,  for 
he  was  able  topresent  them  with  a  surplus 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  gulden.  To  bis 
amazement  this  announcement  called  forth 
no  applause,  but  rather  mute  dismay. 
What  1  only  ninehundred  thousand  gulden 


after  the  taxes  had  been  raised  fifty  mil- 
lions, after  the  people  bad  made  moat 
heroic  sacrifices  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Austrian  finances.  And  a  closer 
examination  of  tbe  figures  proved  that  even 
this  slender  surplus  was  rather  the  result 
of  accident  than  of  good  management  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  finance  minister.  In  ihat 
very  year  (be  returns  from  the  Income  tax 
had  been  lower  than  usual ;  Galicia,  Sile- 
sia, Moravia,  and  Sobemia  had  been  vis- 
ited with  flood  and  disasters  of  various 
kinds;  money  was  required  to  help  them 
lieir  misfortunes,  and  yet  at  Ihat  very 
)ent  tbe  minister  of  finances  asked  the 
deputies  to  congratulate  themselves  on  Ihe 
slate  of  the  Austrian  budget. 
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The  chief  of  Mozimba  Station  was  lan- 
guidly rolling  a  cigarette  between  his  long, 
white   fingers,  while  tbe  staff  — wiih  the 
exception   of   the   obsequiously   attentive 
second  in  command  —  lent  an  equally  lan- 
guid ear,  while  sipping  their  after-dinner 
coffee,  to   bis  reminiscences  of  the  beau 
temps  jadis  of  Brussels.     Rawllngs,  the 
Englishman,  who  was  near  the  fool  of  the 
table,  and  out  of  Lieutenant  Sainle-Alde- 
gonde's  immediate  line  of  vision,  Openly 
stifled  a  yawn,  and  gazed  up  at  tbe  raftert  1 
with  the  expression  of  a  martyr.     But  th«a 
narrative  was  doomed  never  to  reach  iu;] 
end.  \ 

"Isn't  that  a  steamer  whistling?"  inter- 
rupied  a  sun-lanned  officer,  whose  brusque- 
ness  of  manner  was  as  offensive  to  the 
polished  chief  as  Ihe  very  Teutonic  accent 
of  his  French.  At  tbe  same  lime,  a  con- 
fused noise  of  yelling  and  shouting  assailed 
tbe  ears  of  the  company,  and  they  turned 
with  one  accord  to  the  window  —  all  but 
the  second,  who  still  hung  on  Salnte-Alde- 
gonde's  lips  with  a  show  of  grieved  inter- 
eat.  The  natives  within  the  precincts  of 
Mozimba  Station,  and  those  In  the  adjoin- 
ing village,  had  already  descried  die 
steamer,  and  were  greeting  It  with  a  pro- 
longed howl  of  "  Sail  oh  I  " 

Sainle-Aldegonde  sat  up  in  his  chair, 
and  sent  his  boy  out  lo  make  inquiries. 
The  latter  reappeared  before  long,  escort- 
ing a  stalwart  Dutchman,  who  was  wel- 
comed by  a  chorus  of  "  How  do,  Duyien- 
,daalderdf"   as  soon  as  he  showed    his 
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jovial  counteDance  —  round  and  ruddy  as 
a  harvest  moon,  in  spite  of  the  climate  — 
inside  the  door. 

His  report  was  quickly  made.  He  had 
been  sent  on  the  steam-launch  Ibis  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  the  Reine  Hortense, 
with  the  commandant  of  Charlotteville, 
who,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  making 
an  oflficial  tour  on  the  upper  river.  The 
Ibis  had  been  detained  by  an  accident  to 
her  machinery,  which  forced  her  to  steam 
slowly  —  otherwise  she  would  have  ar- 
rived that  morning.  The  larger  vessel 
was  not  far  behind,  and  would  probably 
reach  Mozimba  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Then  a  great  silence  fell  upon  the  mess- 
room —  a  silence  none  the  less  eloquent 
because  of  the  very  diverse  feelings  which 
produced  it. 

To  say  that  Sainte-Aldegonde's  counte- 
nance fell  is  to  put  it  mildly.  The  sec- 
ond's jaw  dropped,  and  he  looked  blank. 
Eschenbach  grinned  a  silent  but  expres- 
sive grin,  and  furtively  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  And  Rawlings  appeared  to  be 
struggling  with  a  kind  of  agonized  mirth, 
and  drew  his  foot  up  quickly  —  for  Hem- 
ingway, the  Yankee  agent  from  Slick  & 
Wilbur's  trading-station,  had  kicked  him 
under  the  table,  and  then  winked  with  one 
eye,  while  the  rest  of  his  features  pre- 
served a  lugubrious  immobility.  Captain 
Duyzendaalders  observed  and  wondered, 
but  said  nothing ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
spasm,  whatever  it  was,  which  seemed  to 
have  seized  upon  the  whole  personnel  oi 
the  station,  passed  away,  and  the  chief 
began  giving  orders  right  and  left  with  a 
fiery  vigor  which  was  truly  admirable. 
Then  bustle  and  confusion  reigned  all 
around,  in  the  midst  of  which  Sainte- 
Aldegonde  vanished,  and  was  seen  no 
more  for  some  time.  When  he  reap- 
peared he  was  arrayed  in  a  marvel  of 
frilled  shirt-front,  got  up  regardless  of  cli- 
mate, and  seemed  to  have  had  his  locks 
freshly  crimped. 

By  the  time  everything  was  ready,  and 
the  garrison  drawn  up  on  the  landing- 
stage,  in  clean  white  uniforms  and  shining 
rifle-barrels,  the  Reine  Hortense  came  in 
sight,  steaming  slowly  up  the  reach,  with 
a  prolonged  howl  from  her  whistles,  which 
was  not  without  its  effect  on  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde's sensitive  nerves. 

Bang !  went  the  two  howitzers  —  crack ! 
crack  \  spit !  the  Haoussas'  rifles !  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  off  they  saw  a 
group  of  people  standing  on  her  upper 
deck.  The  captain  was  there,  and  a  big, 
fair,  square-shouldered  man  in  uniform, 
and  beside  him  a  little  lady  in  white,  wUh 


a  tall  colored  woman  in  a  crimson  turban, 
standing  behind  her. 

The  big  fair  man  was  General  van 
Heemskerk,  commandant  of  Charlotteville 
and  governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  lady 
was  his  wife  —  the  first  white  woman  ever 
seen  in  Mozimba. 

Not  a  pretty  woman,  but  —  sometimes 
almost  plain,  and  sometimes  beautiful. 
Sainte-Aldegonde  looked  at  her  critically, 
as  he  handed  her  across  the  gangway 
plank  with  much  officious  politeness,  and 
suspended  his  judgment  for  the  present. 
She  stepped  ashore  —  a  slight,  graceful 
figure,  whose  upright  carriage  made  her 
seem  taller  tnan  she  really  was,  and  looked 
round  with  a  half-pleased,  half-shy  light  in 
bird-like  brown  eyes,  and  the  softest  of 
pink  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  flash  of 
white  teeth  in  a  strangely  winning  smile  — 
and  bowed  in  pretty  recognition  of  the 
honest,  admiring  homage  of  black  and 
white  alike. 

She  was  French  —  of  that  rare,  best 
French  type  which  is  unique  of  its  kind, 
and  no  more  to  be  described  than  other 
unique  things.  She  had  charm  rather 
than  beauty  —  the  charm  that  belongs  to 
delicate  and  perfect  finish  ;  and  everything 
about  her  vi^s finished^  from  the  cut  of  lip 
and  nostril  to  the  fit  of  her  dainty  shoe. 
She  was  dressed  simply  enough,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  climate,  but  Paris 
seemed  to  be  stamped  on  every  soft,  white 
fold  of  her  gown,  and  every  bow  of  crim- 
son ribbon  which  relieved  it  with  a  touch 
of  color.  Something  deeper,  too,  under- 
lay the  charm  of  her  face  and  manner  — 
something  that  puzzled  a  superficial  ob- 
server. She  had  taste,  and  tact,  and  wit ; 
she  had  intellect,  too,  an  intellect  many 
men  envied  —  and,  more  than  that,  a  great 
fiery  heart,  whose  depths  of  love  and  com- 
passion had  never  yet  been  sounded.  She 
was  the  sort  of  Frenchwoman  to  make 
you  understand  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madame 
Roland ;  she  might  well  have  been  de- 
scended from  that  Dominic  de  Gourgues, 
who  went  mad  when  he  heard  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  and  forthwith 
set  sail  for  the  Spanish  main  to  avenge 
the  helpless  Indians.  Perhaps  she  was 
—  for  there  was  old  Huguenot  blood  in 
her  veins. 

Her  father  had  been  governor  of  an 
African  colony,  where  her  childhood  was 
passed  ;  then,  after  a  few  years  at  school, 
and  under  the  care  of  her  mother's  rela- 
tives, she  had  reigned,  for  a  brief,  bright 
season,  as  queen  of  a  Paris  salon,  with 
poets,  politicians,  and  men  of  science  at 
her  feet,  and  finally  had  astonished  her 
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tamily  and  everyone  else  by  marrying 
Hollandait  absoiutnent  impossibU. 

Bui  those  dark  eyes  could  see  very 
clearly.  They  had  never  been  habiiuated 
to  spectacles  of  any  kind  ;  and  ihey  looked 
right  imo  the  soul  of  Matiritius  Van 
Heemskerk,  and  knew  that  he  was  good. 
He  might  not  be  brilliant,  according  (o 
the  standard  of  literary  and  fashionable 
society,  and  his  view  of  ethical  questions 
was,  perhaps,  sadly  bonrgtois  and  bomi; 
but  he  was  just,  and  strong. and  wise,  with 
the  lough,  canny,  patient  wisdom  of  ihe 
North  and  the  sea;  and  she  trusted  him 
with  her  whole  soul,  and  turned  her  b;ick 
on  Paris  and  "  society,"  sailed  for  Africa 
with  him,  and  was  happy. 

So  she  stepped  ashore  at  Mozimba,  amid 
much  cheering  and  waving  of  hats  and 
helmets,  and  Sainte-Aldegonde's  most 
elaborate  bow.  And  the  latter  wondered, 
in  his  despicable  little  soul,  why  the  smile 
Beemed  to  fade  from  her  face  as  her  eyes 
met  his,  and  did  not  see  that  Rawhngs, 
standing  near,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
as  though  he  longed  to  kick  him. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde,  after  the  conventional  lady-killer 
pattern,  with  large  eyes,  long  eyelashes, 
straight  nose,  and  a  beautiful  black  mous- 
tache, drooping  over  a  mouth  which,  per- 
haps, gained  by  concealment. 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Madame  Vaa 
Heemskerk  —  after  the  usual  introduction 
and  general  speechlfication  had  been  gone 
through  —  and  conducted  her  up  to  the 
house,  the  rest  of  the  party  following. 

"  What  a  dude  the  fellow  is !  "  remarked 
Hemingway  aside  to  Rawlings;  the  two 
were  standing  somewhat  apart. 

"  He's  a  beast .'"  said  Rawlings  shortly 
and  sharply. 

Hemingway  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 


1  canl" 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Hemingway,  and  began  to 
whistle. 

The  main  building  of  the  new  station 
had  lately  been  finished,  and  was  the 
pride  of  Sainte-Aldegonde's  heart.  In- 
deed, it  presented  quite  a  new  and  civil- 
ized appearance,  with  its  walls  of  red  and 
white  brick  arched  windows,  and  verandah 
in  front,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 

Under  the  verandah,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  sal,  or  rather  lolled,  a 
native  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen — slight, 
prettily-formed,  and  not  ill-£eatured,  and 
arrayed  in  an  abbreviated  cotton  skirt,  a 
bright  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
wool,  and  an  astonishing  quantity  of  bead 


necklaces  and  cheap  Birmingham  jewel- 
lery. She  was  staring  open-mouthed  at 
the  arrivals,  Sainte-Aldegonde  had  been 
too  much  occupied  with  his  guests  to 
notice  her  till  he  was  close  upon  her; 
then  his  face  changed  suddenly,  and  be 
said  something  in  her  own  language  which 
had  the  effect  o£  making  her  cringe  and 
cower,  and  slink  away  humbly,  like  a 
beaten  dog.  Madame  Van  Heemskerk 
did  not  understand  the  words;  but  she 
felt  instinctively  that,  but  for  her  presence, 
he  would  have  liicked  the  girl,  and  invol- 
untarily dropped  his  arm.  He  knew  it, 
though  he  affected  not  to  see;  and  there 
was  an  evil  Sash  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
—  the  next,  he  was  urbane  and  smiling  as 

The  girl  passed  Hemingway  and  Raw- 
lings, sobbing  softly;  she  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  have  screamed 
and  howled  aloud,  but  fear  was  toostrong 
for  even  savage  nature  —  at  least  till  she 
got  out  ol  sight  and  hearing.  The  Amer- 
ican looked  at  his  companion,  and  slightly^ 
raised  his  eyebrows.  Rawlings  noddefl ' 
gloomily. 

"  Reckoned  so !  "  said  Hemingway. 

"  Oh,  that  isn't  all  I "  said  Rawlings,  i 
a  low  voice,  as  the  two  sauntered  sTowl^ 
up  and  down  the  landing-stage, 
he  was  a  beast,  and  so  he  is ;  but  I  thiol 
he's  a  devil  as  well  —  and  that's  worse,  1.  _ 
anything.  I've  known  men  do  nasty  things  ~ 
sometimes,  but  he's  the  only  one  1  ever 
saw  that  enjoyed  giving  pain  for  its  own 
sake — youknowwhatl  mean?  Butaren't 
you  going  up  to  the  house?     Coffee  aad 
yarns  in  the  verandah.     You'vs  been  pre- 
sented in  due  form,  you  know  —  I  haven'l," 

"Then  it  -mas  done  on  purpose?  What 
in  thunder  for?" 

"Don't  know,"  said  Rawlings  with  a 
laugh.  "  Perhaps  he's  got  a  down  on  me 
about  that  owl  —  or  something  else  1 " 

"What  owl?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  Have  another  weed  to 
drive  away  the  mosquitoes?  It's  not  bo 
bad  as  some  things,  but,  somehow,  Wfeeh 
worse.  It's  one  of  those  things  you  can't 
get  over  —  that  make  me  think,  some- 
how, he  must  be  a  devil  and  not  a  man. 
About  a  month  ago,  there  wasacanoeful 
of  liayansi  traders  came  down  from  the 
Lang^-Langa  country,  and  stopped  bere. 
Some  of  them  were  up  at  the  house,  with 
curios  and  things  to  sell,  and  one  had  two 
or  three  of  those  Utile  owls —  I  dare  say 
you've  seen  them  —  you  only  get  them.— 
near  Upoto " 

"I    know  —  jolly    little  fellows  — oi 
about  as  big  as  your  list," 
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"Well,  Verhaeghe  —  the  second,  you 
know " 

**  The  one  who  did  all  the  listening  to 
the  chief's  yarns  at  dinner?  " 

"Yes.  He  bought  one  of  them,  and 
had  it  in  a  cage  in  his  room.  Next  day, 
after  lunch  —  a  regular  blazing  day  it  was, 
too  —  he  and  the  chief  were  both  lying  in 
hammocks  in  the  verandah,  smoking.  I 
hadn't  time  to  be  in  a  hammock,  bless 
you!  —  heat  or  no  heat.  1  had  to  make 
out  lists  of  stores,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Sainte- 
Aldegonde  wanted  that  night.  Well  —  I 
was  passing  through  the  verandah,  when 
I  heard  the  chief  ask  Verhaeghe  to  send 
his  boy  for  the  bird,  and  they'd  have  some 
fun.  I  wondered  what  fun  he  could  get 
out  of  it  —  especially  as  the  poor  little 
thing  seemed  stupid  and  mopy  when  it 
came  — as  was  quite  natural  in  broad  day- 
light. They  made  the  boy  let  it  out  on 
the  floor,  and  laughed  like  a  couple  of 
idiots  to  see  it  scrambling  about  and  try- 
ing to  walk  on  the  flat  surface.  When 
they  got  tired  of  that,  I  heard  the  chief 

—  I  was  writing  in  the  ofiice,  just  ofiE  the 
verandah,  you  know  —  say  to  the  boy,  *  Put 
him  outside  in  the  sun  ;  I  want  to  see  him 
blink ! '  I  ^ot  up  at  that,  and  came  out  to 
see.  The  boy,  Mafta,  is  a  pretty  decent 
sort  of  fellow,  and  never  ill-uses  an  animal 

—  and  he  hesitated  as  though  he  hadn't 
quite  understood.  I  was  so  disgusted,  I 
asked  the  chief  how  he'd  like  to  be  put  out 
in  the  sun,  just  as  he  was.  He  scowled 
at  me,  and  swore  at  Mafta,  and  told  him 
again  to  do  it.  Mafta  knew  he  had  only 
chicot  to  expect  if  he  didn't,  so  he  picked 
up  the  little  thing  and  carried  it  out  into 
the  blazing  sunlight  —  it  was  two  in  the 
afternoon,  mind  you  —  and  it  hopped  and 
struggled  about  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  dropped  dead.  The  chief  and 
Verhaeghe  laughed  fit  to  kill  themselves; 
and  that  girl,  Eyembo  —  the  one  you  saw 
before  —  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  chief's  hammock,  swinging  it  for 
him  and  driving  away  the  flies —  she  was 
one  grin  and  giggle  the  whole  time.  I 
just  looked  at  Sainte-Aldegonde  and  said 
to  him,  *  You  beastly  blackguard  I '  —  and 
there's  been  precious  little  communication 
passed  between  us  since." 

Hemingway  kicked  a  pebble  into  the 
river  in  emphatic  disgust. 

"  Seems  like,"  he  remarked,  in  his  slow, 
even  tones,  "as  if  he  was  kinder  related 
to  the  cuss  that  burnt  Rome  down  --  what 
was  his  name  again?  —  the  one  that  used 
to  recreate  himself  spearin'  flies  with  a 
penknife. 


»» 


"Herod,  wasn't  it?"  suggested  Raw- 
lings,  running  his  fingers  through  his  shock 
of  black  hair,  as  he  struggled  vaguely  with 
reminiscences  of  his  schooldays.     "  Bah  1 

—  don't  talk  of  him  anymore  —  it  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  him — grinning  and 
bowing  and  doing  the  polite  to  the  new 
governor." 

"  And  the  new  governor's  wife,  eh  ?  " 

"  Shut  up,  Hemingway ! "  was  the  some- 
what irritable  rejoinder. 

"Well  —  well  I  He  seems  the  right 
sort,  any  way.  I  say,  Rawlings,  what 
did  Sainte-Aldegonde  and  all  the  rest  of 
'em  say  to  it,  when  they  found  there 
was  a  Dutchman  coming  over  to  boss 
them?" 

"They  didn't  like  it,"  said  Rawlings, 
chuckling  softly,  while  his  features  re- 
laxed in  a  delighted  grin.  "First  they 
sat  in  a  circle,  and  cussed,  as  you  fellows 
would  say,  internally,  externally,  and 
e-tarnally  — and  then  they  were  going  to 
memorialize  the  home  government.  I 
don't  know  whether  they've  done  it  yet !  " 

The  stars  were  out  now,  and  the  cool 
night  air  softly  stirred  the  tops  of  the  fan- 
palms.on  the  river  front.  Rawlings  and 
Hemingway  walked  up  and  down  under 
them  for  some  time  longer,  smoking,  and 
talking  about  everything  in  heaven  and 
earth.  They  had  not  known  each  other 
long,  and  met  but  seldom  ;  but  they  were 
the  only  Anglo-Saxons  within  an  area  of 
five  hundred  miles,  and  seta  proportionate 
value  on  each  other's  society. 

From  the  verandah  came  the  sound  of 
voices  and  laughter.  Sainte-Aldegonde 
was  in  great  force,  and  had  produced  the 
last  case  of  champagne  sent  out  from  Eu- 
rope.    His  soul  misgave  him  somewhat 

—  he  looked  forward,  not  exactly  with 
pleasure,  to  the  morrow's  official  inspec- 
tion. Therefore  he  exerted  himself  to 
please,  but  not  without  a  painful  sense  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result.  He  was  un- 
comfortable under  the  slow  scrutiny  of  the 
Dutchman's  grey  eyes.  He  had  said  to 
himself  that  there  should  be  no  difliculty 
in  dealing  with  a  stolid  Netherlands  ox 
like  that.  But  a  slow,  stolid  man,  with  that 
kind  of  massive  forehead  and  square  jaw, 
is  apt  to  be  an  awkward  customer ;  and 
if  Sainte-Aldegonde  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  history,  he  might  have  known 
that  William  the  Silent  was  just  such  an- 
other Netherlands  ox  as  Mauritius  Va« 
Heemskerk. 

Healths  were  drunk,  and  speeches 
made,  and  Verhaeghe  laughed  immoder- 
ately at  his  commanding  officer's  witti- 
cisms—  and  the  governor  said  little,  and 
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thought  much,  and  his  eyebrows  drew 
closer  togelher  as  the  evening  wore  on. 

Madame  had  retired  some  time  ago  lo 
the  best  room  in  ihe  slation,  hastily  pre- 
pared (or  her  reception,  where  Justine 
awaited  her.  Justine  had  been  Mem'- 
selle  Denise's  playmate  in  ciiildhood,  as 
she  was  now  madame's  maid,  and  at  all 
times  her  faithful  friend  and  conlidante  — 
A  eafi-au-lait  S^n^gaUise,  with  big  eyes 
and  aquiline  features,  tali  and  majestic  in 
her  sweeping  cotton  draperies. 

"Put  out  the  light,  Justine,"  said  tna- 
dame.  ■■  The  night  is  so  beautiful,  I  want 
to  sil  here  a  little  while  and  look  out  at  the 
river.    And  you  can  see  enough  to  brush 

Before  her  lay  the  silver  reaches  of  Ihe 
Great  River,  broken  by  one  or  two  low 
black  Islands,  with  the  graceful  crowns  of 
fan-palms  rising  high  above  the  shapeless 
masses  of  scrub.  The  lull  moon  was  high 
io  the  sky,  dimming  the  lustre  oElhe  stars, 
and  making  a  chequer-work  of  inhy-black 
shadows  under  the  palms  where  Heming- 
way and  Rawlings  were  walking  up. and 
down,  their  cigars  glowing  like  fireflies  in 
the  darkness.  From  the  village  came  the 
boom  and  roll  of  drums,  and  the  wild  chant 
— uomelodious  indeed,  but  with  a  certain 
rude,  stirring  rhythm — of  the  Bakoro 
dance,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  ibe 
«iMjn«fa  drinkers  —  "late  at  even  ower 
the  wine."  And  while  she  looked  a  great 
blot  of  blackness  would  appear  on  the  sil- 
ver surface  of  the  river,  and  move  slowly 
along,  sending  great  ripples  in  all  direc- 
tions—  and  she  asked,  "What  is  that, 
Juslme?" 

"  'Popoiame,  madame." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is  I  "  The  black  spot  disap- 
peared, with  a  splash  and  a  surging  of 
waters  that  reached  them  above  the  other 
noises  of  the  night.  "But  —  there  — Mi/ 
is  not  a  hippo,  Justine  1 " 

Justine  went  nearer  to  the  window,  and 
swept  the  glittering  surface  with  her  keen 
eyes.  "No,  madame  —  it  is  a  boat  —  a 
white  man's  boat." 

llcame  nearer  —  itvanislied  under  the 
shadow  of  an  island  —it  glided  out  again 
IDIO  the  light.  Clearlyawhile  man's  boat 
—  though  it  was  impossible  as  yet  to  see 
who  was  navigating  it.  The  sentry  on  the 
lookout  post  had  already  seen  it,  and  the 
crack  of  liis  rifle  rang  out  on  the  night  — 
the  place  was  filled  with  black  figures  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  and  soon  half  the  station 
was  gathered  at  the  landing-stage. 

The  two  women,  leaning  out  as  far  as 
they  could  from  the  window,  noticed  that 
the  drums  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  that, 


in  Ilie  verandah  below  them,  there  wa> 
deep  stillness  as  of  expectation,  Then  a 
confused  din  from  the  river  seemed  10  tell 
that  the  boat  had  arrived,  and  presently  a 
group  approached  Ihe  house  —  a  black 
soldier  of  the  garrison,  two  or  three  naked 
Ba3-ansi,  and  Rawlings  and  Heralngw^'. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Justine?  "^  And, 
naturally,  Justine  did  not  "savvy." 

They  wailed  in  silence  and  suspense. 
Denise  Van  Heemskerk  did  not  know  why 
those  minutes  should  seem  like  hours,  and 
.hould  feel  a  sickness  as  if  her  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat,  All  that  she  had  scco 
heard  were  ordinary  occurrences 
enough.  Afterwards  she  thought  the 
shadow  of  what  was  coming  must  have 
fallen  on  her  that  night. 

heavy  steps  outside,  and  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Denise,  ma  tnii  !     May  1  come  in  7  " 
In  another  moment  she  was  at  his  side. 
"C4/r«  — there  is  trouble  up  the  river. 
here  is  war  between  two  villages,  and 
they  have  burnt  down  the  American  fac- 
tory at  Yarukombe,  and,  ft  is  believed, 
killed  Ihe  trader  living  there.    Some  na- 
ives  who  have  escaped  have  come  to  bring 
he  news.    They  say  also  —  and,  if  true, 
his  is  very  serious  —  that  Ihe  Langa-Langa 
ribes  are  iointng  together  tor  a    great 
aid,  and  collecting  all  Iheir  war-canoes  for 
in   attack   on    the    Bakoro  —  the   people 
ound  here." 
"  What  will  you  do,  Maurice?" 
"  I  have   given  ordeis  for  the  steaiD' 
launch  of  the  Elation  to  be  got  ready  at 
with  Duyfendaatders 
and  all  ihe  men  we  can  lake.    The  Reiae 
Hortense   must   follow   to-morrow.      We 
may  be  able  to  save  poor  Wilcox 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  is  dead,. 
What  do ^-dH  think,  Denise?" 

"  1  think  you  are  doing  right,  Do  yoiL' 
know  how  the  war  arose  f  " 
"No.  I  fear — I  greatly  fear  —  there 
as  provocation  on  Ihe  American's  side, 
'  they  would  not  have  attacked  hiiUi 
Anyhow,  the  matter  must  be  looked  into, 
y-selt."    He  caught  a 


I 
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pleading  look  In  her  eves,  as  she  lifted 
them  to  his.  "You  can  trusl  mc,  Denise, 
can't  you?  —  to  see  fair  play  —  at  least,  to 
do  my  best.    A  man  can  do  no  more \" 

The  only  answer  was  to  clasp  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  bury  her  face  on  his 
shoulder.  "  Can'i  I  come  with  you  ?  "  she 
whispered  fervently. 

"Not  very  well.  We  want  every  inch 
of  space  for  flghtingmen  and  ammunition. 
Yes,  1  know  what  1  promised;  but  there 
is  no  particular  danger  Ihts  time.     I  muBl 
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say  I  had  rather  not  leave  you  here,  but  I 
cannot  send  you  down  to  Charlottevilie ; 
the  I  bis '^' 

"Oh,  no,  nol  If  I  cannot  come  with 
you,  I  will  wait  for  you  here.  But  —  I  can- 
not tell  why  —  I  cannot  bear  letting  you  go 
alone,  Maurice.  Give  me  a  boy's  clothes 
and  a  rifle,  and  let  roe  come  ! '' 

"Denise,  if  we  were  in  desperate  dan- 
ger I  should  not  refuse  you.  But  surely 
you  are  over-tired  and  fanciful,  little  wife  ! 
Why,  I  shall  be  back  again  in  a  few  days. 
Don't  be  foolish  !  " 

**  I  am  foolish,"  she  said,  smiling  up 
at  him.  "  It  is  a  shame  to  worry  you, 
and  time  presses.  I  will  wait  for  you 
here." 

"There's  one  thing!"  The  big,  blunt 
soldier  caught  her  close,  and  held  her 
tightly  in  his  arms,  while  he  bent  down 
and  whispered  :  "  Denise,  I  know  you,  and 
we  know  and  trust  each  other.  It  would 
be  insulting  you  to  suppose  you  couldn't 
take  care  of  yourself ;  but  —  but  —  I  don't 
like  that  Sainte-Aldegonde  I  " 

"  I  detest  him,"  she  whispered. 

•'  There  —  there  —  take  care,  but  don't 
worry  yourself.  Now,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost." 

The  station  was  all  alive  by  this  time 
with  the  bustle  of  preparations.  The  little 
Princesse  Marie  lay  puffing  off  the  landing- 
stage,  the  red  gleam  from  her  open  fur- 
nace-doors reflected  in  the  moonlit  river. 
Rawlings  was  superintending  the  loading, 
when  Hemingway,  followed  by  his  boy 
carrying  a  rifle,  sauntered  down  from  the 
station. 

**  Wa-al,"  he  remarked,  "I'm  going  up 
to  see  the  fun  —  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  worse  luck.  Do  you  think  Wilcox 
is  dead  ? " 

"Guess  not;  it  don't  look  like  him. 
But  I've  got  to  go  and  see  what  there  is 
left  of  the  station,  anyway.  I  want  to 
know  what  diversions  he's  been  up  to,  to 
get  it  burned  down." 

"  Hemingway  !  "  —  Rawlings  turned  on 
him  quickly,  and  spoke  in  a  suppressed 
whisper.  Hemingway  ordered  his  boy  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  ejaculated,  "  Eh  ?  " 

"//^  doesn't  know,"  began  Rawlings, 
*'  and  confound  it  all,  /  can't  tell  him  ! " 

"Who?  — Van  Heemskerk.?  What 
about  ? " 

"Hemingway  —  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  how  that  Bukumbi  palaver  began. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that,  whatever 
has  happened  up  there,  poor  Wilcox  was 
not  to  blame  in  the  first  instance." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  do.  There  was 
something  about  two  Bukumbi  girls,  wasn't 


there  ?  —  and  your  precious  chief's  in  it  — 
that  I  know." 

"That's  it.  He  bought  them  from  the 
Yarukombe  people.  At  least  he  picked  a 
quarrel  with  them,  and  kept  some  of  them 
as  hostages,  till  they  kidnapped  these  girls 
from  Bukumbi  for  him  — and  they're  here 
now.  One  of  them's  Eyembo,  that  you 
saw  yesterday  ;  the  other  one,  they  say  — 
God  help  the  poor  thing ! —  is  like  a  little 
wild  cat,  and  won't  let  him  come  near  her. 
But  you  see  now  why  they  burnt  down 
Yarukombe,  and  your  factory  with  it." 

"  Never  you  worry,  Rawlings  —  /'//  tell 
him  —  and  everything  else  I  know.  About 
his  shelling  Yankonde,  and  digging  up 
Lusalla's  manioc  patches.  He's  a  man 
with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  —  and 
—  I  hope  there  are  better  times  coming 
for  good  fellows  like  you." 

"  I  never  thought  it  could  be  a  comfort 
to  believe  in  hell  —  but  I  find  it  so  when 
I  think  of  that  fellow,"  said  Rawlings. 

"She'll  find  him  out,"  said  Hemingway 
reflectively  —  "or  I'm  very  much  mis- 
taken in  those  eyes  of  hers.  And  she'll  tell 
the  governor  —  bet  your  life  —  and  then  I 
wouldn't  give  much  for  Sainte-Aldegonde's 
chances  of  promotion.     What  was  that?" 

"  Where  ?  " 

"Over  here,  behind  this  heap  of  cases." 
They  went  and  looked,  but  could  find 
nothing. 

*'May  be  it  was  one  of  those  Bakoro 
rascals,  come  to  see  what  he  could  sneak. 
They're  like  snakes,  the  way  they  come 
and  go.  We  can't  catch  him  —  never 
mind.     Here,  get  on,  you  fellows  ! " 

The  loading  went  on  afresh  with  re- 
newed vigor,  to  the  tune  of  "  John  Brown's 
body."  and  before  another  hour  was  out 
the  Princesse  Marie  was  steaming  away 
into  the  forest-shadows,  carrying  with  her 
the  proconsul  of  iCthiopia  and  his  for- 
tunes. 

The  Reine  Hortense  did  not,  as  origi- 
nally arranged,  start  next  day.  Something 
was  found  to  have  happened  to  her  ma- 
chinery which  necessitated  extensive  re- 
pairs ;  and  these  repairs,  strangely  enough, 
were  not  entrusted  to  Rawlings,  who  un- 
derstood machinery  pretty  well,  though 
not  an  engineer  by  profession,  but  to  cer- 
tain black  British  subjects  from  Cape 
Coast,  who  knew  very  little  about  it,  su- 
perintended by  Verhaeghe,  who  knew 
nothing.  Rawlings's  services,  it  appeared, 
were  urgently  required  by  the  Ibis.  He 
had  his  own  thoughts  about  the  matter, 
but  could  not  quite  understand  it. 

The  third  day  there  arrived  a  native 
canoe  bearing  despatches  for  Sainte-Alde- 
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it  foresee  any 
very  grave  difficulties.  They  were  not  to 
hurry  about  despatching  the  Reine  Hor- 
tense,  but  to  be  very  careful  about  her 
loading,  and,  especially,  to  supply  a  stock 
of  trade  goods  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Denise  was  somewhat  reassured  by 
these  lidiogs.  Indeed,  the  strange  fore- 
boding anxiety  she  had  felt  had  not  lasted. 
She  was  not  much  ^ivea  to  worrying  her- 
self about  her  husband  in  his  absence  — 
whether  owing  to  her  splendid  confidence 
in  him,  or  her  firm  faith  in  Providence,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Apart  from  this, 
the  time  passed  not  unpleasantly.  She 
liked  and  trusted  both  Kschenbach  and 
Rawlings,  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
Zanzibaris  and  Haoussas,  and  attempted 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Mozimba 
and  his  subjects  —  which  had  the  effect, 
first,  of  frightening  them  out  of  their 
senses  and  then  of  obliging  her  to  hold 
levies  so  numerously  attended  that  Ihey 
were  slightly  trying.  Of  Sainte-Aldegonde 
she  saw  but  little  during  the  lirst  Iwo  or 
three  days ;  and  on  those  occasions  he 
contrived  to  be  less  intolerable  than  usual. 

Bukumbi  is  supposed  to  be,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  about  a  week's 
steam  from  Mozimba.  The  governor 
could  not  expect  to  be  back  much  under 
a  fortnight :  but  news  of  him  reached  the 
station  pretty  frequently  through  passing 
canoes  —  mostly  in  the  shape  of  hasty 
letters  to  his  wife  —  letters  which  John 
Churchill  of  Marlborough  miKht  have 
written,  Why  borrow  trouble  ?  There 
was  no  need  to  be  afraid  —  and  before  her 
lay  a  whole  new  world  of  interest  and  a 
few  of  the  disagrimmts  inevitable  in  life. 

Her  own  insiincts,  as  well  as  her  hus. 
band's  warning,  made  her  very  distantly 
polite  to  Sainte-Aldegonde,  when  she  could 
Dot  avoid 

conceive  that  she  had  much  to  fear  in  that 
quarter.    The  man  could 
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governor's  wife,  unless  he  received  some 
distinct  encouragement ;  and  that  he  could 
have  no  excuse  for  imagining.  But  she 
little  knew  —  how  could  she  know?— the 
coiDdof  such  a  man  as  that.  His  ideas 
of  womanhood  were  gathered  from  thi 
experiences  of  a  disgraceful  past,  supple 
mented  by  the  worst  French  theatres  am 
the  worst  French  novels.  He  knew  tha 
Madame  Van  Heemskerk  was  a  Pari- 
sienne,  and  had  moved  in  fashionable  soci 
ety.  He  affected  to  think, 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that 


really  have  believed  it,  after  once  seeing 

her  —  that  the  reasons  for  her  quitting  the 

said  society  were  of  a  kind  not  to  be  made 

public.     He  thought  all  Parisiennes  were 

alike  —  i.e.,  more  or  less  like  the  Comtesse 

Restaud   and   her  sister  ;  for,  though 

Balzac,  on  tlie  whole,  was  too  great  a  tax 

upon  his  intellect,  he  had  read  "  Le  P6re 

Goriot."     And  the  man's  colossal  vanity 

i  such  that  he  believed  no  one   could 

ist  him.     Her  coldness  he   attributed 

to  prudence  —  to  affectation  —  to  anything 

but  the  true  cause. 

an  foand  out  that  she  was  being 
laid  siege  to,  in  the  old  approved  fashion. 
She  felt  no  fear  —  only  utter  disaust,  and 
longed  for  Mauritius's  return,  taking  ref- 
uge, meanwhile,  in  the  society  of  honest, 
cheery  Eschenbach,  who  Instructed  her  in 
botany  —  which  be  had  at  his  fingers' ends, 
as  well  as  most  other  sciences  —  and  es- 
corted her  on  small  excursions  into  the 
ih.  She  missed  Rawlings,  who  now 
'er  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  —  and 
remembered  that,  one  day,  when  he  and 
Eschenbach  were  sealed  with  her  under 
he  verandah,  Sainte-Aldegonde  had  come 
n  and  ordered  the  Englishman  oS,  rudely 
enough,  to  go  and  inspect  the  manioc 
plantations.  When  she  explained  that 
Rawlings  was  there  by  her  invitation,  and 
'  '  she  had  hoped  his  work  was  over  for 
day,  the  chief  simply  bowed,  and  in- 
formed her,  with  his  most  ravishing  smile, 
that  discipline  was  inexorable.  She  put 
two  facts  together,  and  then  gained 
further  information  from  Justine.  Justiao 
looked  as  demure  as  a  well-bred  pussy  cat 
but  she  was  a  famous  hand  at  collecting 
station  gossip,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
could  speak  little  Swahili  and  no  English. 
She  (old  madameof  many  things  —  amODg 
1,  of  the  girl  Eyembo,  and  four  or 
ke  unto  her,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  house  on  the  governor's  arrival, 
d  not  be  effectually  suppressed, 
and  hung  about  forlornly  in  odd  corners, 
Madame  listened,  and  was  sick  at  heart. 

Van  Heemskerk  had  been  gone  tea 
days.  The  Reine  Horlense  had  left  at 
last  —  after  a  week's  delay.  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde was  becoming  more  and  more  unmis> 
lakable.  Rawlings  knew  it,  and  ground  his 
teelh  in  secret.  Eschenbach  saw  it,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  reverent 
admiration  and  pitying  anxiety,  and  once 
took  occasion  to  say  to  her  apart  —  in  the 
accent  which  was  so  exasperating  to  the 
chief's  refined  ear:    "Madame,  si  vaus 

aves  besoiit  de  ntoi "    And  Justine 

overheard    a    conversation    between    the 
chief  and  Verhaeghe,  which  she  did  not 
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report  to  madame,  but  which  made  her 
belie  her  civilized  Christiaa  training  by 
longing  to  kill  those  two  with  slow  tor- 
tures. 

Well  —  and  then  Eschenbach  had  an 
idea.  How  he  got  his  way,  in  the  teeth  of 
Sainte-Aldegonde,  no  man  knows  to  this 
day;  but  get  it  he  did,  and  it  consisted  of 
the  whale-boat,  and  of  the  necessary  crew, 
and  Rawlings,  who  by  some  rare  favor 
was  allowed  a  day's  leave.  And  those  two 
were  to  take  madame  and  Justine  out  for 
a  picnic  on  the  river  —  and  they  were  go- 
ing to  land  on  a  certain  island,  where  they 
should  dine,  and  find  lilies  and  orchids, 
and  see  rare  sport  in  the  way  of  fishing. 
They  were  to  start  at  dawn  and  come  back 
in  the  evening. 

After  the  sick  oppression  of  the  last 
few  days,  Denise  felt  like  a  child  in  view 
of  a  promised  holiday.  She  laughed  at 
herself  for  being  so  eager  and  impatient, 
and  was  filled  with  a  quite  disproportionate 
dread  lest  something  should  happen  to 
prevent  the  excursion.  The  preparations 
went  briskly  forward,  and  at  last  the  final 
evening  came. 

At  midnight  she  was  awakened  by  a 
noise  outside.  Justine,  looking  from  the 
window,  saw  blazing  torches,  and  a  number 
of  men  and  women  rushing  to  and  fro, 
and  then  Sainte-Aldegonde^s  voice  seemed 
to  be  heard  from  the  verandah,  but  she 
could  not  make  out  what  had  happened. 
After  a  time  all  was  still,  and  she  lay  down 
again  and  fell  asleep. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Bu- 
kumbi  girl  —  not  Eyembo,  but  the  other  — 
the  "little  wild  cat  — had  run  away, and 
escaped  to  the  bush. 

They  came  back  in  the  evening,  with  an 
indescribable  red  and  gold  sunset  reflected 
in  the  river.  It  had  been  a  perfect  day 
—  one  of  those  days  it  is  good  to  look 
back  to,  which  look  orighter  to  memory  by 
contrast  with  the  darkness  that  follows 
them ;  and  each  of  those  four  honest 
hearts  had  enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  Only  at 
the  last  they  hurried  back  somewhat 
sooner  than  they  had  intended,  because 
the  Zanzibaris  thought  there  was  a  tornado 
brewing. 

They  arrived  at  Mozimba  landing-stage. 
Eschenbach  helped  Madame  Van  Heems- 
kerk  on  shore,  and  Rawlings  Justine.  In 
walking  up  to  the  house,  they  thought  the 
place  looked  strangely  deserted  ;  but  from 
some  unseen  quarter  rose  a  tumult  of 
voices,  dominated  now  and  then  by  pierc- 
ing screams. 

•*  Captain  Eschenbach  —  what  is  that? 
It  is  a  woman^s  voice ! " 


Eschenbach  turned  red  and  confused. 
He  did  not  know  —  but  he  guessed. 

"Come  here,"  said  Rawlings  to  a  pass- 
ing Zanzibari.     "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Lenji-Lenji  has  been  caught,"  said 
the  fellow,  "  and  the  great  master  is  cki- 

Denise  knew  enough  Swahili  to  catch 
the  sense  of  the  words. 

"  Who  is  Lenji-Lenji  ?  "  she  asked. 

Both  men  turned  redder  than  before, 
and  looked  foolishly  at  each  other.  But 
Justine  bent  forward  and  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

"  Come ! "  she  said,  taking  Justine  by 
the  arm,  and  leading  the  way  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house. 

"  But,  madame,"  stammered  Eschen- 
bach, "  you  must  not  —  it  is  not  fit " 

She  looked  at  him  gently,  but  her  eyes 
were  keen  as  a  sword. 

"  Hush  I"  she  said,  "  I  must." 

And  they  followed  her. 

In  the  open  space  outside  the  powder 
magazine  a  crowd  was  gathered,  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  object 
that  had  drawn  them  together.  Whatever 
it  was,  it  was  sending  forth  those  fearful, 
agonized  shrieks,  which  Denise  Van 
Heemskerk  says  she  hears,  and  will  hear, 
in  dreams,  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

She  approached  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

"Madame!"  whispered  Rawlings, 
"  don't  —  for  the  love  of  God,  don't.  You 
must  not  see  it." 

She  turned,  and  took  the  young  feilow*s 
hand. 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  she  said  softly,  "  and 
that  is  a  woman.  Do  not  try  to  stand  in 
my  way." 

She  dropped  his  hand  and  went  straight 
forward,  with  the  fire  of  old  Dominic  de 
Gourgues  flashing  in  her  eyes.  "Let  me 
pass,"  she  said  quietly  —  and  they  made 
way  for  her,  till  she  saw  what  those 
true  hearts  iiad  tried  to  save  her  from 
seeing. 

She  saw  Louis- Valentin  de  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde lazily  stretched  in  his  canvas  chair, 
with  Eyembo  to  fan  him,  and  his  boy  on 
the  other  side  to  hand  him  brandy  and 
soda  water.  And  she  saw  four  Haoussa 
soldiers,  kneeling  on  the  ground  and  hold- 
ing down,  by  the  hands  and  feet,  some- 
thing that,  twenty-four  hours  before,  had 
been  a  lithe,  comely,  bronze  statue  of  a 
Bakumu  g^^  Now  it  was  a  bleeding  and 
quivering  mass  of  flesh  ;  and  two  men 
stood  beside  it,  wielding  their  long  hippo- 
potamus-hide lashes  in  practised  hands, 
and  cutting  deep  through  skin  and  muscle 
at  every  blow. 
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nte*Aldegaade,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  " 

He  rose,  and  bowed,  as  he  replied  with 
lazy  insolence,  — 

"  Madame  does  not  understand  the  dis- 
cipline of  Ihe  station,  1  see." 

"Will  you  haife  this  stopped  at  once? 
My  husband,  I  know,  would  never  allow 

"  Madame  must  perceive  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lady  is  scarcely  desirable  here." 
"  I  will  not  have  such  scenes  enacted  be- 

"I  repeat,  madame  has  only  to  relieve 
us  of  her  presence." 

"I  will  not  move  from  this  spot  until 
this  brutality  Is  stopped." 

He  leaned  forward,  till  his  lips  almost 
touched  her  cheek,  and  spoke  In  a  low 

'■  Madame  knows  very  well  on  what 
terms  she  may  command  the  station  and 
all  in  it." 

There  was  silence  all  round  —  silence 
that  mipht  be  felt.  Everyone  was  aghast 
with  uller  amazement.  She  had  struck 
him  in  (he  face. 

The  shock  was  too  great  for  any  words. 
It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  under 
his  feet.  Perhaps  the  best  way  was  — see- 
ing no  one  hod  said  anything — to  make 
believe  to  himself  and  others  that  it  had 
never  happened. 

She  never  gave  him  a  second  look,  but 
turned  to  the  Haoussas. 

"  Let  that  girl  go  at  once  1 " 

"Go  on  I"  shouted  Sainte-Aldegonde, 
as  his  senses  began  to  come  back  to  him, 
"  If  you  don't,  you  shall  have  five  hundred 


"  No,  you  shall  not ! "  She  had  thrown 
herself  down  over  the  girl  and  was  lying 
half  across  her,  her  while  dress  rolled  in 
blood.  "Go  on  now,  if  you  dare  !  You 
dare  not  touch  me ! " 

They  hesitated.  Eschenbach  and  Raw- 
lings  had  forced  Iheir  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  were  standing,  one  on  either 
side.  Rawlings  had  his  hand  on  the  der- 
ringer lo  his  trousers'  pocket.  Denlse 
Van  Heemskerk  rose  to  her  knees. 

"Come  and  help  me,  Justine  I"  she 
said  —  for  Justine  had  followed,  and  was 
standing  beside  her;  and  between  them 
they  lifted  the  girl  up — she  was  just  able 
(O  stand — and  supported  her  between 
them.  Kawlings  came  to  lier  side,  but  she 
shook  her  head,  and  said  In  a  low  tone. 
'■  No  —  your  part  mnv  come  later.  Come, 
Jus.inel" 


They  turned  and  led  her  towards  ibe 
house.    Sainte.Aldegonde  stopped  in  their 
but    she    gave  him  one  look  that 
led  lo  burn  right  through  him,  and,  U 
re,  waved  him  aside  with  a  scarcelv 
perceptible    motion    of    her    head;    and, 
shameless  as  he  was,  he  shrank  back  likea 
'hipped  cur  and  let  her  pass. 
They  went  indoors,  and  laid  Lenji-Lenji 
own  on   madame's  own    bed,  where  her 
hurts  were  ministered  to  by  tender  hands, 
she  heard  words  spoken  which  she 
r  were  kind,  though  she  could  oot  un- 
derstand Ihem,  and  wondered  if  she  were 
L  dream.     Madame  did  not  appear  at 
ler.  but  remained  In  her  room  for  the 
of  the  evening.     The  chief,  torn  asun- 
der by  dread  and  uncertainty,  in  view  of 
-'      Keneral's  possible  return  —  for,  after 
things  might  have  gone  well,  and  the 
ne  Hortense  have  come  up  with   him 
ime  —  took  counsel  with  himself,  and 
I  a  humble  message  asking  madame  to 
grant  him  an    interview  and   let  him  ex- 
plain.    She  returned  a  curt  refusal. 

So  passed  three  sickening  days  of  wail- 

g.     Nonews  of  the  general  —  but  then 

;  must  be  on  the  way,  and  would  be  at 

Mozimba  before  his  couriers  could  reach 

She  left   her   apartment  as   lillle   as 

possible,  quartered   Lenji-Lsnii  in  a  lillle 

room  opening  off  it  —  and  only  once  met 

Sainte-Aldegonde.     He   came  up   to   her 

the  causeway  through  the  rice  fields, 

ere  she  had  gone  lo  walk  with  Justine, 

under    Eschetibach's    escort,    and    in    a 

ty  manner,  overpowered  at  Iniervals 

sort  of  hang-dog  shcepishness — be- 

He   regretted   what   had    occurred  — 
but  madame  was  sensitive  and  new  to  the 

lotry  —  and  she  did  not  know  what 
erable  wretches  thei 


"  Moi 
those  poor  c 


sgood  a 


—  and/*rt/Ooe  is  far  too  ] 


to  the  I 

aimiM^^ 

hin^H 

lis  R^i^^l 


ir  you." 

And  wiih  thai  she  turned  and  left  hi 
grinding  his  lecth  and  clenching  his  Ri 
in  impotent  rage. 

Thai  night  the  Princesse  Marie  came 
in.  She  arrived  at  midnight,  when  all  was 
still  in  the  station  —  they  had  steamed 
right  and  dav  lo  get  back.  They  had 
missed  the  I^eine  Horlense  altogether; 
and  Van  Heemskerk  was  not  with  them. 

"Rawlingsl  Rawlrngsl  "said  Heming- 
way as  he  stepped  ashore,  and  grasped  his 
friend's  arm,  "ypu  must  tell  her,  Don't, 
for  God's  sake,  let  Aim  !  There's  been 
awful  foul  play  somewhere  !" 

Rawlings  had  half  heard,  but  did  not 
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know  clearly  —  or  would  not    know  — 
what  had  happened. 

*•  What  is  it  ?  Where  is  the  governor  ?  " 
"  Dead  I  "  said  the  Yankee.  **  Gone 
home!  Got  a  spear  clean  through  him, 
and  fell  overboard  in  mid-stream  —  and 
we  couldn't  save  him  —  couldn't  even  pick 
up  his  body.  Don't  lose  time  —  he'll  be 
there  first,  and  he'll  kill  her !  You  were 
right,  old  man  — he's  a  devil !  " 

No  need  to  tell  Rawlings  to  hasten. 
They  forced  their  way  through  the  clam- 
oring group  on  the  landing-stage,  and  ran 
up  to  the  house.  Half-way  up  the  stairs 
to  her  room,  they  knew  they  were  too  late. 

"  Have  you  got  your  six-shooter,  Hem- 
ingway ?  "  whispered  Rawlings.  "  Hit  him 
if  I  miss!" 

Her  door  was  wide  open.  She  was 
standing  up  in  her  white  dressing-gown, 
with  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders, 
her  eyes  blazing  defiance.  Justine  knelt 
at  her  feet,  holding  one  small,  cold  hand  in 
hers,  fondling  and  kissing  it,  and  caUing 
on  her  in  passionate  words. 

"  Madame  I  —  ch^re  madame  I  —  don't 
mind  him  I  Mademoiselle  Denise  !  —  my 
own  sweet  life  1  —  do  not  listen  to  him,  the 
lying  devil !     Madame,  it  is  not  true  ! " 

The  man  before  her  laughed  out  loud. 

•*  We  shall  soon  see  I  Do  you  under- 
stand now  ?  " 

But  with  that  an  Englishman's  fist  struck 
him  between  the  eyes  and  down  he  went 
like  a  pole-axed  ox. 

**  Get  out  of  this,  unless  you  want  to  be 
shot  like  a  dog  !  Look  out  for  his  pistol, 
Hemingway ! " 

They  seized  his  hands  before  he  could 
fire,  but  it  went  off  in  the  struggle,  and 
the  bullet  lodged  in  Hemingway's  shoul- 
der. He  held  on,  however,  and  the  two 
dragged  him  to  the  door,  yelling  foul 
curses  and  blasphemies,  but  powerless  in 
their  hands. 

"  Shut  up,  or  we'll  pitch  you  down  the 
stairs !  "  said  the  Yankee,  so  sternly  that 
the  man's  craven  soul  sank  in  him,  and  he 
was  silent.  They  got  him  out,  and  barred 
the  door,  drawing  a  heavy  packing-case  in 
front  of  it.     Then  they  turned  to  her. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  white  as  a 
sheet  and  vacant-eyed  —  staring  straight 
before  her. 

"  Good  God  ! "  whispered  Hemingway. 
"  Speak  to  her,  Rawlings !  Make  her  cry 
if  you  can,  or  she'll  go  mad  !  " 

Rawlings  went  over  to  her,  and  bent 
down,  speaking  very  gently. 

**  Madame,  won't  you  tell  us  what  that 
fellow  has  been  saying  to  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  "  —  she  looked  at  him  vaguely,  as 


if  trying  to  remember  who  he  was  —  "I 
know  I  am  dreaming,  and  I  shall  wake ; 
but  it  is  so  stupid  not  to  be  able  to  wake 
when  one  likes.  He  was  saying  —  yes  — 
Justine  !  what  was  he  saying?" 

"Oh,  madame  I  —  oh,  Mam'selle  De- 
nise ! "  sobbed  Justine,  rocking  to  and  fro. 

**  Madame,"  said  poor,  honest  Rawlings, 
feeling  as  if  he  would  choke  —  "can't  you 
tell  us?  Did  he  say  anything  about  — 
about  General  Van  Heemskerk?  " 

"  M.  le  Gdndral  Van  Heemskerk,  Com- 
mandant de    Charlotteville,   Gouverneur- 

Gdn^ral  de  "  she  ran  on  in  a  low, 

monotonous  tone. 

"  Ah,  madame,  listen  !  These  gentle- 
men have  come  to  tell  you  the  truth  !  See 
now,  messieurs  —  that  lying  scoundrel  — 
may  God  curse  him!  —  has  been  telling 
madame  that  Monsieur  le  Gdn^ral  is  dead 
—  killed  by  those  accursed  pagans  up  the 
river.     Say  now  it  is  not  true." 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  Her  whole  body  worked 
convulsively,  and  she  burst  into  wild 
laughter,  and  then  into  tears.  "  He  said 
they  killed  him  —  tortured  him  to  death. 
N'^est'Ce  pas  que  c^est  ridicule^  yusiine  t " 

Hemingway  came  nearer,  and  spoke 
very  low.     He  saw  a  gleam  of  hope  now. 

^^That  is  not  true,  madame.  God  has 
taken  him,  but  he  died  in  battle  like  a 
brave  man  —  suddenly,  without  any  suf- 
fering. I  saw  him  die,  madame,  and  I 
know." 

Rawlings  turned  away  and  hid  his  face. 
Hemingway  told  her  all,  very  slowly  and 
quietly ;  and  she  sat  with  head  bowed 
down,  and  loose  black  hair  streaming  over 
her  knees,  while  Justine  knelt  beside  her, 
and  stroked  her  hands  caressingly. 

And  at  the  end  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
looked  him  right  through  with  her  clear 
eyes,  and  said, — 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Hemingway,  was  there 
treachery  t " 

And  with  those  eyes  upon  him,  he  could 
not  tell  her  less  than  the  truth  ;  how  the 
machinery  had  broken  down  at  a  critical 
moment,  just  when  the  little  vessel  was 
aground  on  a  sand-bank,  and  the  Langa- 
Langa  canoes  were  swarming  up  on  every 
side  ;  and  how  the  Reine  Hortense  had 
never  come  up  with  them  at  all.  And 
then  he  shuddered  to  see  how  white  and 
terrible  her  face  had  grown. 

"I  know  it  now,"  she  said  —  "oh,  I 
know !  Mr.  Rawlings,  you  have  seen,  I 
think  —  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  say  it  — 
how  he  has  behaved  to  me.  He  knew  — 
hoped — that  Maurice  would  never  come 
back.  Oh,  my  God  !  whom  can  one  trust, 
when  men  can  be  like  that  ?  " 
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"  Madame,  you  can  trust  «j'/"said both 
those  true  men  in  one  breath;  and  she 
smiled,  and  held  out  a  hand  to  each,  and 
said,  "I  know  it.  May  God  bless  you 
both  I"  Will  Rawlings  kissed  the  hand 
he  held  —  it  was  the  lei t,  with  her  wedding 
ring  upon  it  —  and  sobbed  aloud.  Do 
what  he  would  he  could  not  help  it. 

"You  may  think  it  strange,"  she  said, 
in  an  odd,  dreamy  tone,  "that  I  do  not 
weep.  I  cannot  think  he  is  gone  —  yet. 
•^'  -  *"  le  afterwards,  I  suppose, 
t  get  away  from  here, 
dame,"  said  Hemingway.  In  his  heart 
he  thought:  "This  is  an  awkward  bus! 
to  be  reported  home  —  and  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  give  out  that  she  had 
died  oE  a  fever,  A  bullet  apiece  for  Raw- 
lings  and  Eschenbach,  and  who's  going  to 
listen  to  me?" 

"That  is  true.  Wiil  one  of  you  send 
Captain  Duyzendaalders  here.  But  stay, 
it  tnay  not  be  safe." 

"  Perfectly  safe,  madame.  He  dare  not 
face  me.    He  knows  I  can  shoot." 

i'ilh  you,"  whispered 
Rawlings,  following  him  to  the  door. 
■■  "'  '      in,  you're  hurt." 

Don't  you  think  of  leaving  her 
iment!  I'm  not  hurt  worth  a 
's  all  right,  he'll  never  touch  me." 
inted  Duyiendaalders  to  take  her 
ver,  that  she  might  find  his  body 
it ;  and  it  went  to  their  henrts  to 
^  impossible — but 


up  the  ri 
and  bury  it 
tell  her  it 

too,  to  res 


inled. 


e  poor  Lenji'Lenji  to  hi 
L  Bukumbi,  and  had  to  be  per- 
suaded that  this  also  could  not  be  done. 
In  the  end,  she  left  for  Charlolteville  in 
the  Princesse  Marie,  in  the  grey  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  taking  Lenji-Lenji  with 
her.  Hemingway  went,  too,  and  tried 
hard  to  make  Rawlings  do  likewise. 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  that  worthy. 
"  My  three  years  are  nearly  up,  and  I  don't 
care  to  lose  my  screw  just  at  last  for 
breach  of  contract.  Skt  wants  me  to  — 
yes  —  but  there's  no  danger.  Eschenbach 
will  stand  by  me  —  the  blackguards  are 
afraid  of  him,  somehow  or  other.  I  do 
believe  my  Zanzibaris  would  mutiny  — 
bless  them!  —  if  anything  happened  to 
me.  Good-bye,  old  chap,  and  mind  you 
stand  by  herl" 

"All  Europe  shall  hear  it!"  were  her 
last  words  to  Verhaeghe,  who  came,  with 
fawning  obsequiousness,  and  careful  re- 
nunciation of  any  part  or  lot  in  the  chief's 
actions,  to  see  her  on  board.  And  Europe 
would  have  heard,  had  it  depended  on 
her.     But  "  untoward  events  "  always  get 


hushed  up  somehow  —  and  home  olficiali 
ism  has  never  chosen  to  know  how  Maur£ 
tins  Van  Heemskerkdied. 


From  Tho  Nalioml  Review. 
A  DILIGENCE  JOURNEY  IN  SPAIN. 

For  many  years  the  only  means  of 
reaching  Gibraltar  by  the  overland  route 
was  (to  use  an  Irish,  albeit  strictly  correct 
expression),  to  take  ship  from  Cadiz  or 
Malaga,  the  two  nearest  termini  of  the 
Spanish  railways.  Of  course  a  similar 
proceeding  was  obligatory  on  those  resi- 
dent on  the  Rock  who  wished  to  visit 
Seville  or  Granada,  or  make  the  reiurn 
journey  to  England  overland.  As  the 
coasting  steamers  which  performed  this 
service  were  not  always  of  the  best  class, 
nor  very  certain  in  their  days  of  arrival 
and  departure,  no  little  amount  of  incon- 
venience and  expense  was  often  incurred 
fay  travellers  by  this  route. 

Of  late  years  the  boat  service  has  been 
considerably  improved,  but  nothing  can 
obviate  the  possible  unpleasantness  of 
some  six  hours'  voyage  along  a  coast 
which  is  peculiarly  liable  lo  sudden 
breezes  and  a  consequent  nasty  Rhort  sea, 
This  sea  voyage  will  some  day  be  entirely 
obviated,  when  the  railwayextension  from 
Bobadilia  on  the  Malaga-Granada  railway 
to  Algeciras  is  completed.  Events  move 
leisurely  in  Spain,  and  the  railway,  which 
has  been  under  construction  for  years,  is 
still  a  long  way  from  completion,  and  Id 
all  probability,  despite  what  is  promised 
by  the  directors,  and  as  confidently  ex- 
pected by  the  sanguine  public  anxious  10 
benefit  by  il,  "ill  not  be  open  (or  the  next 
couple  of  years  at  the  earliest.  True  lo 
proverbial  obstinacy  and  shortsighted- 
is,  the  Spanish  government  has  run 
new  line  direct  to  Algeciras,  leaving 
Gibraltar,  as  is  their  wont  in  all  their  ar- 
ements,  severely  alone.  Hence,  when 
new  line  is  opened,  the  nearest  point 
of  call  will  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadar- 
que,  or  "  1st  River "  of  the  British  offi- 
quariered  at  Gihraliar,some  five  miles 
from  the  Rock, 

Some   fifteen   years   ago,   when    I  first 

sited  Gibraltar,  the  overland  mail  used 

come  to  San  Fernando,  on  the  Cadiz  line 

of  railway,  and  thence  by  diligence  lo  Ta- 

"ifa,  along  an  old  road  in  an  execrable  con- 

ition.     From  Tarifa  the  mail-bags  were 

atried  on  mule^    to  Algeciras,  another 

ighteen    miles,  whence  they  were  taken 

D  San  Roque,  and  from  thence  to  Gibral- 
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tar  by  a  hardy  old  Scotchman,  Mr.  McRae, 
well  known  to  former  residents  of  the 
Rock.  The  old  fellow  made  his  ride  to 
Gibraltar  with  the  mail-bags,  daily  for 
some  forty  years,  and  it  was  not  until  it 
was  decided  to  send  the  mails  across  the 
bay  by  steamer  that  he  was  pensioned. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  the 
cessation  from  his  hard  daily  work.  Many 
men  who  read  this  will,  if  they  have  for- 
gotten the  old  man,  call  to  mind  the  excel- 
lent milk  punch  which  he  brewed  and  kept 
always  ready  for  the  weary  sportsman,  a 
fact  which  somehow  made  the  town  of 
San  Roque  nearly  always  "on  the  road 
home  "  to  not  a  few,  wherever  the  meet  of 
the  Calpe  hunt  may  have  been. 

The  Spaniards  at  Algeciras  naturally 
felt  severely  the  isolation  to  which  they 
were  condemned  by  the  want  of  a  road  to 
Tarifa,  which  would  have  placed  them  in 
direct  communication  byroad  with  Cadiz; 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  at  that,  after 
a  decent  interval  and  due  consideration  of 
the  subject,  a  road  was  projected  to  run 
between  the  two  towns. 

There  can  be  no  denying;  the  fact  that 
road-making  in  Andalucia  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, and  one  that  requires  extreme  care 
and  no  little  skill,  besides  plenty  of  money. 
The  deep  ravines  in  the  rocky  sierras  form 
regular  catchments  for  the  heavy  rain 
storms,  which  during  the  winter  months 
sweep  over  the  country  with  a  violence 
unknown  to  dwellers  in  England.  On 
such  occasions  every  ravine,  hitherto  per- 
haps dry,  becomes  a  raging  torrent,  carry- 
ing down  with  it  huge  rocks  and  dibris 
which  infallibly  would  sweep  away  any 
ordinary  bridge.  But  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  in  the  particular  case 
in  question  was  a  geological  one.  The 
rocky  hills  lying  between  Algeciras  and 
Tarifa  are,  like  all  the  Spanish  sierras, 
composed  of  huge  stratified  slabs  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  lilted  up  at  every 
conceivable  angle,  and  contorted  beyond 
belief.  Between  these  great  ledges  of 
stone  the  soil  is  heaped  up  in  great  masses, 
interspersed  with  enormous  boulders  and 
fragments  of  rock,  which  have  either  come 
down  from  the  sierra  above  or  been  left 
stranded  by  the  process  of  denudation. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  road,  no  matter  how 
carefully  engineered,  that  has  to  be  con- 
structed along  hillsides  of  this  character, 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  su£Eer  from  landslips, 
since  the  heavy  rains  constantly  carry 
down  the  light  friable  soil  from  tne  hill- 
sides, and  the  rocks  as  constantly  lose 
support  and  slide,  often  carrying  with 
them  tons  of  earth.    It  can  easily  be  con- 


ceived that  this  process  of  torrents  and 
landslips  for  ages  untold  had  made  some 
of  the  water-courses  and  ravines  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  bridge.  Two  especially, 
one  close  to  Algeciras  and  another  about 
half-way  to  Tarifa,  were  terrible  obstacles 
in  rainy  weather,  and  a  freshet  in  either  of 
them  absolutely  barred  the  old  muleteers* 
road,  and  often  caused  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  discomfiture  to  shooting-parties 
proceeding  to  La  Janda  or  elsewhere  from 
Gibraltar. 

No  hay  priesa  is  a  maxim  of  general 
application  in  Spain  ;  hence  it  is  hard  to 
say  when  the  road  I  attempt  to  describe 
was  commenced.  All  I  know  is  that,  be- 
tween the  time  of  my  first  arrival  on  the 
Rock  and  subsequent  departure,  nearly 
six  years  later,  the  road  only  existed  in 
sections ;  bridges  spanned  some  of  the 
ravines,  but  the  approaches  to  them  had 
not  been  made,  and  hence  they  were  inac- 
cessible. The  bridle-road  from  Tarifa 
wound  over  the  hills,  at  times  following  a 
completed  portion  of  badly  metalled  rpad, 
at  others  threading  its  course  through 
scrub  and  palmetto,  or  descending  into 
some  rocky  ravine. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  road,  the 
diligence  ran  direct  from  San  Fernanda 
viA  Tarifa  to  Algeciras,  and  as  it  is  thus 
a  comparatively  modern  institution,  it  may 
interest  some  to  hear  how  a  journey  has 
still  to  be  performed  in  Spain  in  the  pres- 
ent year  of  grace.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  a  far-fetched  example;  but  when  it  is 
recollected  that  Cadiz  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important  sea- 
port and  fortress  in  the  peninsula,  and 
that  the  only  way  at  present  to  reach 
Tarifa  and  Algeciras  from  it  is  by  the 
road  in  question,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
it  is  not  quite  so  much  out  of  the  world 
as  some  people  imagine.  Further,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  fortress  of  Ceuta 
on  the  African  coast  opposite  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  which  the  Spaniards  attach  such 
importance,  has  its  line  of  communication 
absolutely  through  Algeciras. 

Leaving  Gibraltar  one  fine  morning  last 
January  with  the  English  mail-bags,  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  boat,  we  eventually 
landed  at  Algeciras,  having  taken  just  an 
hour  to  steam  some  four  miles  and  a  half. 
Proceeding  to  the  house  whence  the  dili- 
gence started,  we  arranged  for  our  seals 
and  inspected  our  conveyance,  which  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  posting-house.  A 
Spaniard  is  nothing  without  a  title,  hence 
the  whole  front  of  the  modest  building, 
which  contained  the  stables  and  tiny  office, 
was  lettered  '*  Administracion  de  la  Madi- 
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be  conceded  was  at  i 


i  much  like  ihe 
old  French  mode),  and  consisted  of  a  box 
seat  behind  the  coachman's,  with  a  coupi 
in  rear,  the  remainder  of  the  conveyance 
being  of  an  omnibus  type,  with  seals  fare 
and  aft  and  a  door  In  rear.  The  hood  of 
the  old  French  diligence  was  replaced  by 
wooden  weather-boards,  wiih  a  shding 
root  as   an  eitra  protection  against   rain 

On  the  roof  was  another  seat,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  being  destined  for 
luggage. 

Having  found  ihc  "  administrador,"  or, 
in  other  words,  the  booking-clerk,  we  pro- 


carry  bits,  but  the  heavy 
^!e  rope  rein  was  made  fast 
;   of  each  of   Ihi 


cceded  to  select  our  places.  The  geiitli 
man  in  question  was  most  courteous,  and 
explained  that  a  seat  in  llie  coupi  was 
fourteen  shillings,  and  one  on  the  roof  ten 
shillings.  As  the  coupi  was  worth  the 
extra  dollar,  we  elected  to  take  seats 
therein.  I  mention  this  as  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  travellers  in  Spain,  and 
[or  this  reason,  that,  having  done  some 
amount  of  wandering  in  that  country,  I 
fondly  imagined  that  I  had  mastered  the 
language  sufEcienlly  not  to  be  "  laken  in." 
On  our  return  journey,  Ihe  official  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  asked  and  received 
eight  shillings  for  the  same  seats.  1  was 
naturally  turprised  at  the  moderation  be 
had  evinced,  and  incidentally  mentioned 
tbe  fact  to  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  was 
my  fellow  traveller.  Thelatter  proceeded 
to  explain  lo  me  that  he  had  paid  six  shil- 
lings, and  thai  was  the  legal  fare.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  felt 
annoyed  at  being  charged  thirty-three  per 
cent,  above  tbe  correct  amount,  but,  as  it 
is,  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  lo  that  man  for 
not  charging  roe  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ihree  per  cent.,  as  didmy  courteous  friend 
at  Algeciras.  Discontented  people  in  En- 
gland, who  grumble  at  being  charged  five 
per  cent,  government  rale  on  their  railway 
tickets,  should  make  a  note  of  this,  and  be 
thankful  for  such  small  mercies  as  they 

After  a  becoming  delay,  the  leam,  seven 
in  number,  were  brought  out.     Ii  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  with  any  accu- 
racy the  marvellous   harness  with  which 
ihey  were  equipped,  bui,  like  everything 
else  in  Spain,  it  was  a  survival  or  what 
many  generations  have  proved  to  be  bi 
suiied  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  was  ei 
nently  well  qualified  lo  fulftl  the  obji 
required.     The  nhcelers.  [wo  big  mule?, 
were  attached  lo  the   pole,  more  or  less 
in  the  usual  fashion.     They,  however,  do 


leathern  thong  connected  the  i 
Hence  the  driver  had  only  a  single  pairol 
reins    to  handle,  a  pull  on  the  n 
one  acting  on  the  off  wheeler  by  d 
'  e  connecting  thong. 
So  far  was  plain  enough.    The  next  pair 
animals,  horses,  were  harnessed  with 
ices   10   ihe  splinter-bars,  in    much  the 
.ual  manner,  with  the  exception  that  the 
first  bar,  in   lieu  of  being  allaehed  10  the 
pole,  was  flxed  to  the  end  of  a  long  chain 
secured  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vehicle,  and 
suspended  from  the  pole  by  a  couple  oE 
short   lengths    o[    chain,  terminating  in 
rings,  through   which  it  was   rove.    To 
■-'  er  end  of  this  splinter-bar  was  attached 
pair  of  bars  carrying  the  traces  .of  Ihe 
leaders.      These  traces  ran  continuously 
long  the  two  pairs  of  leaders,  being  at- 
tached to  their  collars.     Neither  of  these 
p.air  of  horses  had  any  reins  at  all,  but 
ipled  together  by  leathern   thongs 
ilar  manner  to  the  wheelers.     In 
front  of  all  a  single  leader  was  harnessed, 
ridden  by  a  lad.    Such  was,  broadly,  the 
ay  in  which  the  team  was  harnessed ;  Ihe 
aces  and  much  of  ihe  other  parts  ot  Ibe 
tackle  ivere  made  of  stout  ropes,  in  some 
ses  of  two  twisted  together. 
The  object  of  ihia  peculiar  arrangement 
of  harneitsing  the  leaders  became  appar- 
on,7or  u pom; occasions  when  the 
posliliion  led  unduly  near  the  edge  of  the 
road,  or  »lien  the  inlermediaie  horses  cat 
corner  and  thus  made  a  capsize  passible, 
vigorous  haul  on   the  wheelers'  reins 
caused  Ihem  lo  swerve  off  and  ihua  take 
the  diligence  inioa  safer  place. 

Having  mounted  our  seals,  at  one 
o'clock  the  start  was  effected  with  remark- 
able punctuality.  This  was  a  very  im- 
posing aiifair,  and  made  at  a  hand-gallop 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  round  an 
unpleasantly  sharp  corner,  over  abridge, 
accompanied  by  loud  cries  and  ctackiog 
of  whips  on  ihe  part  of  the  coachman,  and 
vigLiroiis  (lodging  of  the  leader  by  tbe 
postillion,  and  of  the  near  side  horses  of 
the  whole  team  by  another  functionary, 
who  shared  die  box  seal  and  was  specially 
retained  for  this  purpose. 

Once  clear  of  Algeciras  the  team  set- 
tled into  a  steady  irot  up  a  long  bil  of 
hill:  ihe  numerous  bells  jingling  merrily 
whilst  the  cOiichmanand  his  assistant  kept 
up  an  uninlerrupled  series  of  objurgations 
and  appeals  to  the  various  animals  by 
name.  This  talking  lo  animals  is  one  of 
,  the  mokt  ooticeable  accomplishments  of 
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Spaniards,  and  is  done  with  all  sorts  of 
beasts,  and  on  all  occasions,  with  good 
effect.  Thus,  the  men  or  boys  watching 
the  vast  herds  of  mares  on  the  plains  com- 
monly take  up  a  commanding  position  and 
shout  to  their  charges,  who  appear  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  is  required  of  them. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cow-herds, 
goat-herds,  and  swine-herds,  whilst  it  is 
notorious  to  all  who  have  travelled  in  the 
country,  the  power  a  Spaniard  has  of 
commanding  obedience  from  the  bulls  and 
also  from  the  less  truculent  bullocks  used 
in  the  plough.  It  is,  of  course,  against 
the  custom  of  a  Britisher  driving  a  four- 
in-hand  to  shout  at  his  team,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  horses  should  not  be  thus 
managed,  when  we  recall  to  mind  how  ab- 
solutely, well-broken  dogs  obey  orders 
thus  given  them. 

Before  we  had  gone  very  far  we  found 
out  the  varying  qualities  of  our  team,  those 
whose  names  were  rarely  used,  excepting 
as  an  encouragement,  beiug  the  workers, 
whilst  the  shirks'  names  were  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  the  drivers.  The  long  whip, 
with  a  twisted  rope  lash  and  leather  thong, 
was  from  time  to  time  used  with  severe 
effect,  our  coachman  displaying  great 
skill  at  cracking  it  in  divers  artistic  man- 
ners and  "  catching  "  it  neatly. 

As  we  approached  an  extra  stiff  bit,  the 
exhortations  to  two  unfortunates,  whose 
names  we  soon  learned  to  be  respectively 
Jardinero  and  Marinero,  were  increased, 
and  the  whips  plied  more  vigorously.  The 
effect  produced  was  evidently  not  equal  to 
what  our  jarvey  expected,  and  presently 
the  "second  whip  "jumped  from  off  the 
box  seat  and,  running  up  to  the  unlucky 
Jardinero,  gave  him  a  terrific  hogging, 
ending  up  with  a  few  indiscriminate  cuts 
all  round  at  the  others.  At  the  same  time 
the  postillion  and  driver  roused  up  the 
leaders  and  wheelers,  and  the  ponderous 
vehicle  went  off  at  speed,  the  "second 
whip ''  regaining  his  place  by  a  flying  leap 
as  it  passed  him. 

This  remarkable  performance  was  sub- 
sequentlv  repeated  at  intervals,  when  the 
objurgations  and  oaths  of  the  driver 
seemed  to  be  disregarded.  For  some 
time  after  one  of  these  scenes,  the  unfor- 
tunate horse  who  had  most  recently  suf- 
fered, and  who  was  again  showing  an 
inclination  to  shoulder  in,  on  hearing  his 
name  would  go  off  at  score,  and  thus  for  a 
time  would  obviate  a  recurrence  of  the 
operation. 

After  a  few  miles  through  cultivated 
fields  vividly  green  with  young  barley  and 
beans,  we  got  on  the  higher  ground,  con- 


sisting of  great  ridges  of  stone,  and,  be- 
tween these,  patches  of  clayey  soil  densely 
overgrown  with  scrub.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  green  cistus,  lentiscus,  and 
palmetto,  the  yellow  genista  and  gorse 
making  the  hillsides  very  bright-looking. 
The  cultivated  fields  were  covered  with 
the  bright  blue  flower  of  the  common 
borage,  and  dotted  with  thousands  of  the 
beautiful  white  narcissus,  at  the  time  in 
full  bloom.  Asphodels  of  course  were  to 
be  seen  on  every  yard  of  ground  not  culti- 
vated or  covered  with  scrub,  but  few,  at 
the  time,  were  in  flower. 

We  met  a  few  vehicles,  all  of  the  same 
pattern,  two-wheeled  carts  with  tilted  cov- 
ers drawn  by  Ave  or  six  mules,  harnessed 
in  single  file.  The  people  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  advantages  conferred  on 
them  by  the  road,  and  will  no  doubt,  in 
years  to  come,  use  it  more  for  wheeled 
traffic.  Groups  of  country  people  bring- 
ing their  produce  into  Algeciras  market 
were  constantly  passed.  Now  an  old  lady 
with  her  donkey  strung  with  live  fowls 
and  ducks  suspended  by  their  legs,  heads 
down  ;  then  a  party  of  men  and  boys  with 
a  string  of  mules  and  horses  with  charcoal 
from  the  hills,  the  bulky  loads  threatening 
to  come  into  collision  with  us.  On  such 
occasions  the  postillion  would  blow  a 
cracked  horn,  and  the  muleteers,  with  the 
usual  curses  at  their  overladen  beasts, 
would  drive  them  out  of  our  way,  but  only 
at  the  last  moment,  when  a  catastrophe 
seemed  certain. 

The  variety  of  loads  carried  by  pack 
animals  in  a  country  like  Spain,  where 
roads  are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  can 
easily  be  imagined.  On  this  day  we  met 
with  a  "family  removing,"  evidently  to 
some  place  in  the  hills.  One  donkey  car- 
ried an  iron  bedstead,  another  a  table,  a 
third  was  entrusted  with  the  family  plate- 
chest  or  its  equivalent.  An  Englishman 
would  hesitate  if  asked  to  load  up  a  don- 
key with  a  huge  wooden  box,  but  not  so 
the  Spaniard,  who  flrst  throws  a  large  sack 
half-filled  with  chopped  straw  over  the 
animaPs  back,  and  then  places  the  box 
"  athwart,"  in  which  position  it  is  skilfully 
lashed  with  a  few  yards  of  rope.  If  the 
balance  is  found  to  be  not  quite  true,  a 
big  stone  or  two  is  jambed  in  between  the 
cords  on  the  lighter  side,  and  the  neces- 
sary equilibrium  thus  obtained. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  road 
passed  through  a  cutting  over  a  big  spur 
of  the  mountain  on  our  right.  The  view 
from  here,  looking  back  is  certainly  very 
fine.  Across  the  five  miles  of  water  form- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar 
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the  Rock  lies  broadside  on,  and  from  lliis 
point  well  deserves  tlie  SpaDish  name  of 
■•  El  Cuerpo,"  or  ihe  corpse,  whicli  it  has 
so  long  borne  ;  the  rounded  sumniit  of  the 
north  front  precipice  forming  the  fore- 
head whilst  the  indentations  in  the  sky-line 
indicate  the  features  and  body  of  a  man, 
with  his  knees  at  O'Hara's  Toner  and  feet 

The  thin  strip  of  sandy  eround  connect- 
ing the  rock  with  the  mainland  is  hardly 
noticeable;  beyond,  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  stretch  far  away,  fianked 
on  one  side  by  the  Sierra  of  Estepona,  the 
snow-capped  peaks  oE  the  Sierra  Nevada 
extending  eastward  for  miles  until  lost  in 
the  haze  of  the  horizon. 

Looking  ahead,  a  grand  view  of  the 
Straits  is  obtained,  Tangier  shining  white 
in  the  distance,  whilst  Cape  Spartel,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Morocco,  lies  far 
away  to  Ihe  westward  on  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Straits  themselves  look  only  a  few 
miles  across,  albeit  they  are  a  good  fif- 
teen at  this  point;  Ape's  Hili,  the  other 
pillar  of  Hercules,  with  the  afternoon  sun 
on  its  grand  cliSs,  seeming  to  be  quite 
close. 

The  road  now  descends,  winding  round 
to  the  north  in  order  to  pass  a  deep  ravine, 
through  which  runs  the  Guadalmacil 
stream,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  its 
construction ;  through  groves  of  cork- 
trees and  Spanish  oak,  with  Ihe  bright 
genista  and  while  heath  enlivening  the 
sombre  scrub,  making  oneforgetfor  a  time 
the  cruel  fate  which  has  made  all  these 
beautiful  hills  almost  treeless.  Certainly 
wherever  the  cork-trees  have  escaped  the 
hand  of  the  charcoal  burner  they  alter  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country,  and  plants 
flourish  in  their  grateful  shade  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
own.  Most  of  the  larger  trees  are  fes- 
tooned with  the  beautiful  Haresfoot  fern, 
and  in  the  glades  the  young  bracken  is 
already  a  foot  high.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  route  the  road  runs  along  hill- 
aides  or  on  embankments,  at  many  places 
the  outer  edge  descends  precipitously  for 
many  feet,  and  In  order  to  guard  against 
accidents  a  series  of  small,  rectangular 
stone  cairns  are  built  at  such  intervals 
that  the  coach  could  not  run  over  the  bank 
in  the  event  of  the  team  getting  ofi  the 
track. 

At  length  the  last  ascent  is  covered,  and 
the  road  now  runs  down  for  some  mile 
into  Tarifa;  at  one  point  it  turns  back  o; 
itself,  on  a  high  embankment  in  a  daogei 
ously  sharp  curve.    The  team  rattle  down 


at  a  canter,  in  an  apparently  reckless  man- 
ner, enough  to  cause  anxiety  to  weak 
nerves.  The  driver,  however,  understands 
his  trade,  and  is  ever  ready  to  twist  bis 
wheelers  away  from  an  undesirable  part 
of  the  track,  although  sometimes  it  must 
be  admitted  he  runs  it  a  little  fine. 

On  a  hill  above  Tarifa  a  remarkable 
quarry  is  passed  of  thin  stratified  rock, 
fnrming  ready-made  paving-stones,  which 
only  require  to  be  cut  to  the  desired  shape 
before  being  packed  on  donkey-back  and 
despatched. 

The  old  Moorish  gateway  of  Tarifa  is 
passed  at  3.30  I',M..  just  two  hours  and  a. 
half  from  Algeciras,  and  the  team  gallops 
up  to  the  posting-house  beyond  it,  ihs 
horn  tootling  and  the  whips  cracking  in 
concert  with  a  duet  of  shouts  from  the 
driver  and  his  aide-de-camp. 

The  arrival  of  the  diligence  is  evidently 

the  great  event  of  the  day  of  Tarifa,  and 

a    crowd    soon    assembled,    conspicuous 

amongst  them  being   the   carabineros   or 

toms  officials. 

n  half  an  hour,  sharp  at  four,  the  jour- 

'  was  resumed,  this  time  with  eight 

ses,  the  wheelers  being  a  depressed- 

looking  white  horse,  whose  name  we  very 

shortly  ascertained  to  be  Almirante,  and 

bruie  of  a  mule  which  was  evidently 
considered  as  unworthy  of  disiiociion, 
and  abused,  cursed  and  invoked  simply  as 

The  road  first  traversed  a  grassy  plain 
overgrown  with  asphodels,  narcissus  and 
squills,  crossing  a  fair-sized  river,  and 
then  struck  up  into  the  hilts.  Several 
snug-looking  while  cortijgs  or  farmhouses 
layoff  the  road  at  intervals,  the  gardens 
fenced  in  with  lofty  pampas  grass,  and 
containing  small  orange  groves  and  S  few 
poplars,  a  favorite  tree  in  these  parts. 

Blackberry     bushes     overgrown     with 

of  periwinkle  in  flower  bordered 

ide  of  the  route,  Ihe  country  t>etng 
cultivated  where  sufficiently 
■1  for  that  purpose. 

On  our  left  hand,  and  less  than  a  mile 
distant,  the  Atlantic  rollers  were  breaking 
on  the  glistening  sands,  whilst  some  loiles 
seaward  the  white  horses  amongst  ibe 
blue  waves  indicated  the  position  of  the 
dreaded  Cabezos  Shoal,  which  lies  almost 
in  direct  line  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Tarifa. 

The  first  ten  miles  after  leaving  the 
plain  of  Tarifa  are  all  against  the  collar, 
the  road  traversing  a  pass  between  the 
Sierra  de  Enmedio  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
Sierra  de  San  Bartolom^  on  the  westward. 
These  sierras  are  all  much  of  the  same 
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.character,  clayey  hills  at  their  base,  then 
steeper  ground,  which  gradually  becomes 
more  rocky  and  broken  until  the  summits, 
which  frequently  consist  of  great  preci- 
pices, are  reached. 

At  6  P.M.,  after  a  stage  of  fourteen 
miles,  which  occupied  just  two  hours,  we 
halted  and  changed  teams. 

Shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  by  which 
time  it  was  very  dark,  we  reached  the 
point  on  the  road  nearest  to  our  destina- 
tion. The  diligence  was  halted  and  our 
kit  extracted  and  heaped  up  on  the  road- 
side. In  a  few  minutes  the  ponderous 
vehicle  was  again  on  its  way,  and  with 
much  cracking  of  whips  and  many  shouts 
disappeared  into  the  night. 

Before  long  we  succeeded  in  finding  a 
Spaniard,  who  soon  produced  some  don- 
keys, with  the  aid  of  which  our  baggage 
was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  cortijo 
which  we  proposed  to  occupy  for  the  next 
few  days,  pending  a  further  move  to  other 
quarters.  Willoughby  Verner. 


From  Macmillan*s  Magazine. 
EXTRACTS    FROM    SOME    UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  OF   CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

I. 

"  After  all,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  better 
to  be  worn  out  with  work  in  a  thronged 
community,  than  to  perish  of  inaction  in 
a  stagnant  solitude ;  take  this  truth  into 
consideration  whenever  you  get  tired  of 
work  and  bustle."  So  wrote  Charlotte 
Bronte  to  a  busy  friend  in  London  from 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  moorland 
home.  Reading  between  the  lines  it  is 
easy  to  realize  how  overwhelming  to  her 
fettered  soul  must  have  been  that  sense  of 
stagnation  of  which  she  speaks ;  and  how 
at  times  her  spirit,  chafing  at  the  isola- 
tion to  which  it  was  doomed,  must  have 
craved  to  spread  its  wings,  and  take  a  part 
10  that  world  which  was  to  her  but  a 
name. 

This  extract  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Gas- 
keirs  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Brontg,"  and  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  letters  written  to 
the  same  friend,  Mr.  W.  Smith  Williams 
—  letters  which  give  evidence  of  her  ne- 
cessity for  feeling  herself  in  touch  with  a 
sympathetic  mind,  such  as,  alas  I  she  was 
little  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  Yorkshire 
wilds  of  long  ago.  "  I  can  give  you  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  pleasure  your  letters 
afiEord  me ;  they  seem  to  introduce  light 
and  life  to  the  torpid  retirement  where  we 
lie  like  dormice.     I  think  if  you  knew^^Tw 
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pleased  I  am  to  get  a  long  letter  from  you, 
you  would  laugh  at  me." 

It  is  pathetic  to  notice  how,  as  time  goes 
on,  her  strong  sense  of  duty  helps  her  to 
modify  her  unsatisfied  longings  for  inter- 
course with  congenial  natures,  and  even 
to  school  and  subdue  her  tastes  into  some- 
thing like  acquiescence  in  a  destiny  which 
she  believes  to  be  ordained  for  her.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of 
her  clouded  lot,  her  cheerful  and  unmur- 
muring resignation  to  the  inevitable  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  her  nature.  "  For 
society,"  she  writes  later  on,  **  long  seclu- 
sion has  in  a  great  measure  unfitted  me. 
I  doubt  whether  I  should  now  enjoy  it  if 
I  had  it.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should, 
and  I  thirst  for  it ;  but  at  other  times  I 
doubt  my  capability  of  pleasing  or  deriv- 
ing pleasure.  The  prisoner  in  solitary 
confinement,  the  toad  in  the  block  of  mar- 
ble, all  in  time  shape  themselves  to  their 
lot.  And  let  me  be  content  with  seclu- 
sion;  it  has  its  advantages*  In  general, 
indeed,  I  am  tranquil;  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  a  struggle  disturbs  me  —  that  I 
wish  for  a  wider  world  than  Haworth ; 
when  it  is  past,  reason  tells  me  how  unfit 
I  am  for  anything  very  different." 

Underlying  these  quiet  words,  does  not 
the  same  unsatisfied  note  ring  out  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  the  sensitive  ear  ?  At 
the  time  the  above  was  written  Charlotte 
was  indeed  alone ;  her  sisters,  whose  com- 
panionship and  sympathy  went  so  far 
towards  peopling  her  little  world,  had 
been  taken  from  her,  and  the  forlorn  heart 
left  to  mourn  their  loss  must  have  been 
desolate  indeed.  But  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfare and  the  lone  and  solitary  footpath 
lead  alike  to  one  end  —  to  the  inevitable 
moment  when  busy  hands  are  folded  and 
the  active  brain  must  perforce  be  still. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  the  above 
was  penned;  both  writer  and  recipient 
have  long  ceased  to  strive  and  struggle, 
and  Deatn^s  unsparing  hand  has  remorse- 
lessly thinned  the  ranks  of  their  contem- 
poraries. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of 
the  present  paper  to  possess  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  letters  exchanged  from  time 
to  time  between  the  distant  friends;  let- 
ters which  are  in  themselves  a  mine  of 
wealth  and  beauty,  and  which  are  also  in- 
teresting from  their  free  and  independent 
comment  upon  the  writers  and  topics  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  letters,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  her  friend,  she  begged  a  few  for 
insertion ;   but  at  that  time   it  was  not 
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thought  desirable  to  allow  such  as  were 
of  an  intimate  and  confideaiial  nature  to 
appear  in  print.  A  scrupulous  regard  (or 
the  feelings  of  many  people  at  that  time 
living  obliged  Mr.  Williams  to  refuse 
them,  and  it  is  evideutfrom  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  on  this 
subject  in  some  letters  now  lying  before 
me  that  she  thoroughly  appreciated  his 
motives  in  withholding  them,  M^ny  flf 
these  honorable  scruples  having  been  now 
removed,  some  extracts  from  this  corre- 
spondence are  here  for  the  first  time  giveu 
in  print.  In  selecting  Ihem  their  chrono- 
logical order  has  not  been  studied,  and 
some  of  her  remarks  upon  Thackeray  and 
others  have  been  chosun  for  the  present 
paper.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  her 
views  were  entirely  self'formed,  and  not 
in  any  sense  acquired  from  the  conven- 
tional criticism  of  the  day,  which  doubt- 
less has,  and  should  have,  its  weight  in 
fashioning  individual  opinion.  I  mean, 
taking  her  comments  on  Thackeray  as  an 
example,  that  while  it  is  impossible  lo 
avoid  the  recognition  of  a  luminary  when 
basking  in  the  full  light  and  heat  of  its 
meridian,  it  requires  a  keener  sense  to 
predict  its  power  from  indications  oE  glory 
in  an  eastern  sky.  "I  wonder  what  the 
world  thinks  of  him,"  she  says  in  the  let- 
ter quoted  below,  and  the  remark  indicates 
her  entire  isolation  from  contemporary 
criticism  and  comment. 


I  hardly  ever  felt  delight  eqaal  lo  that  which 
cheered  mc  when  I  received  your  letter  con- 
taining an  extiaci  from  a  note  by  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, in  which  he  expressed  himself  gratified 
with  a  perusal  of  ■'  Jane  Evre."  Mr.  Thack- 
eray is  a  keen,  ruthless  satirist.  1  had  never 
Krused  his  writings  but  with  feelings  of 
ended  admiration  and  indignation.  Critics, 
it  appears  to  me,  do  not  know  what  an  intci- 
leclual  boa^onstrictQt  he  is  —  the^  call  him 
"humorous,"  "brilliant;"  his  la  a  most 
scalping  humor,  a  most  deadly  brilliancy —  he 
does  not  ptay  with  his  prey,  ne  coils  round  it 
and  crushes  it  in  his  rings.  He  seems  terribly 
in  earnest  in  his  war  against  the  follies  and 
the  falsehood  of  the  world.  I  wonder  what 
the  world  thinks  of  him.  I  should  think  the 
faults  of  such  a  man  would  be  distrust  of  any- 
thing Rood  in  human  nature;  galling  suspicion 
of  bad  motives  lurking  behind  good  actions. 
Are  these  his  failings  i  They  arc,  at  any  rale. 
the  failings  of  his  written  sentiments,  for  he 
cannot  find  in  his  heart  lo  represent  either 
man  cr  woman  as  at  once  good  and  ' 
Does  he  not  too  moch  confound  benevolence 
with  weakness,  and  wisdom  fhh  mere  craft? 
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not  at  all  times  a  high  one.  Ill-heallh, 
solitude,  and  sorrow  doubtless  had  their 
share  in  inducing  at  times  an  abnormally 
morbid  frame  of  mind  which  lo  happier 
moments  was  foreign  to  her;  and  Eome 
such  mood  must  have  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant when  she  wrote  the  following  words, 
The  letter  is  dated  during  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  death  of  her 
ill-fated  brother,  and  the  inference  is  ob- 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  truly  friendly  let- 
ter, and  for  the  oumber  of  BlaekvKod  which 
accompanied  it ;  both  arrived  at  a  time  when 
a  relapse  of  illness  hod  depressed  me  much ; 
both  did  me  good,  especially  the  letter.  I 
have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  your  exptes- 
of  friendship;  they  make  me  ashamed, 
Jse  they  seem  to  imply  that  you  think 
belter  □£  me  than  I  merit.  I  believe  you  ate 
prone  to  think  too  highly  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures in  general ;  to  see  too  exclusively  the 
good  points  of  those  for  whom  you  have  a  re- 
gard. Disappointment  must  be  the  inevitable 
't  of  this  habit.  Believe  ail  men  and  all 
tti,  too,  to  be  dust  and  ashes,  a  spark  ai 
)ivinity  now  and  then  kindling  in  the  dull 
heap  —  that  is  all.  You  say  Chat  men  of 
IS  may  have  egregious  faults,  but  they 
Dt  descend  to  brutality  ur  meanness. 
Would  that  the  case  were  so  1  Would  that 
intellect  could  preserve  from  low  vice,  but 
a  I  it  cannot.  There  is  something  (Uvioe 
the  thought  that  genius  preserves  from 
degradation,  were  it  but  true ;  but  Savage  tells 
'  was  not  true  for  him ;  Sheridan  confirms 
ivowal,  and  Byron  seals  it  with  terrible 
proof  I  Is  there  a  human  beine,  you  ask,  so 
depraved  that  an  act  □£  kindness  will  not 
'  jucb  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  human  beings 
'ho  trample  on  kindness,  and  mock  at  woi& 
of  affection.  I  know  this,  though  I  have  secti 
but  little  of  the  world.  I  suppose  I  have 
something  harsher  in  my  nature  than  you  have; 
something  which  every' now  and  then  tells  me 
dreary  secrets  about  my  race,  and  I  cannot 
believe  the  voice  of  the  optimist,  chann  he 
never  so  wisely.  As  to  the  gieac,  good,  mag- 
nanimous acts  which  have  been  performed  Qr 
some  men,  trace  them  up  to  motives,  and  then 
estimate  (heir  value ;  a  few  would  gain,  many 
lose  by  this  test.  The  study  of  motives  is  a 
strange  one ;  not  to  be  pursued  too  far  by  one 
fallible  human  being  in  reference  to  his  fel- 
lows. Do  not  condemn  me  as  uncharitable. 
I  know  that  while  there  arc  many  go[>d,  sin- 
cere, gentle  people  in  the  world,  with  whom 
kindness  is  all  powerful,  there  are  also  not  ft 
few  who  must  often  have  turned  benefits  ii 
weapons  wherewith  to  wound  their  bei 

It  looks  as  though,  after 
Bronte's  and  Mr.  Thackeray's  v 
regard  to  mar.kind  in  general  were  not 
.ilwavs  at  variance.  "He  judged  human 
'  nature  so  meanly,"  says  the  latter  of  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole,  "  that  one  is 
have  to  own  that  he  was  Hghi 

The  next  mention  of  Thackeray  I  find 
in  the  letters  arises  from  a.  request  or  sug- 
gestion from  Mr,  Williams,  who  knew  her 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  artislic 
talent,  that  she  should  herself  illustrate  |,"JJj 
the  second  edition  of  "Jane  Ey  "  ' 


It  is  I 


ist's  eye  [she 


)t  enough  to  have  the  ar 
nites]  one  muse  also  have  the 
to  turn  the  first  gift  to  piactical  account.  I 
have  in  my  day  wasted  a  certain  quantity  of 
Bristol  board  and  drawing  paper;  but  when  I 
examine  the  conienis  of  my  portfolio  now,  it 
seems  as  if  during  the  years  it  baa  heen  lying 
closed  some  fairy  bad  changed  what  I  once 
thought  sterling  coin  into  dry  leaves,  and  I 
feel  much  inclined  to  consign  the  whole  col- 
lection of  drawings  to  the  hre;  I  see  they 
have  no  value.  If,  then,  "  Jane  Eyre  "  ia  to 
be  illustrated  it  must  be  bv  some  other  hand 
than  thai  of  its  author ;  but  I  hope  nu  one 
wdl  be  at  the  trouble  to  make  portraits  of  my 
characters.  Bulmer  and  Byron  heroes  and 
heroines  are  very  well  —  ihey  are  all  of  them 
handsome;  but  my  personages  are  mostly  un- 
attractive in  look,  and  therefore  ill>adapied  to 
figure  as  ideal  poT  traits.  At  the  hest  I  have 
always  thought  such  representations  futile. 
Vou  will  nol  easily  find  a  second  Thackeray. 
How  he  can  render  with  a  few  black  lines  and 
dots  shades  of  expression  so  fine,  so  real  — 
traits  of  character  so  minute,  so  subtle,  so 
difficult  to  seize  and  fix,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  can 
only  wonder  and  admire.  Thackeray  may  not 
be  a  painter,  but  he  is  a  wizard  of  a  draughts- 
man ;  touched  by  bis  pencil,  paper  lives.  All 
is  true  in  Thackeray;  if  Truth  were  again  a 
goddess  Thackeray  should  be  her  high  priest. 
The  more  I  read  of  his  works  the  more  certain 

lat  ever  lived 
a  printed  page),  alone  in  his  power,  alone 
in  his  simplicity,  alone  in  his  self-control. 
Thackeray  is  a  Titan,  so  strong  that  he  can 
afford  to  perform  with  calm  (he  most  Hercu- 
lean feats;  there  is  the  charm  and  majesty  of 
repose  in  his  greatest  eSorts.  //t  borrows 
nothing  from  fever ;  Hi  is  never  the  energy  of 
delirium;  his  energy  is  sane  energy,  deliber- 
ate energy,  thoughltut  energy.  The  last  num- 
ber of  "Vanity  Fair  "  proves  this  peculiarly. 
Forcible,  exciting  in  its  force,  still  more  im- 
pressive than  exciting;  carrying  on  the  inter- 
est of  the  narrative  in  a  flow  deep,  full,  resist- 
less, it  is  still  quiet  —  as  quiel  as  refiection, 
as  quiet  as  memory  ;  and  to  me  [here  are  parts 
of  it  which  sound  as  solemn  as  an  oracle. 
Thackerav  is  never  borne  away  by  his  own 
ardor,  he  has  it  under  control ;  his  genius  obeys 
him  —  it  is  his  servant,  and  works  no  fantastic 
changes  at  its  own  wild  will ;  it  must  still 
achieve  the  task  which  reason  and  sense  as- 
cign  it,  and  none  other.  Thackeray  is  unique. 
I  can  say  no  more.     I  -jaii  say  no  less. 


uth  Aavat,  1S1S. 
I  have  already  told  you,  I  believe,  that  I 
regard  Thackeray  as  the  first  of  modem  mas- 
ters.   I  study  him  with  reverence.    He,  I  see, 
keeps  the  mermaid's   tail  below  water,  and 
only  hints  at  the  dead  men's  bones  and  nox- 
ilimc  amidst  which  it  wriggles ;  but  his 
s  more  vivid  than  other  men's  elaborate 
nation;,  and  never  is  his  satire  whetted 
keen  an  edge  as  when  with  quiet,  mock- 


gacity,  alo 
(his  feelinj 


though  hi 
about  the  n 


y  he  modestly  recommends  to  the  ap- 
Dn  of  the  public  his  own  exemplary 
discretion  and  forbearance.  The  world  be- 
gins to  know  Thackeray  better  than  it  did  two 
years,  or  even  a  year  ago,  but  as  yet  it  only 
half  knows  him.  His  mind  seems  to  me  a 
fabric  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  it  is 
deepfoundedandenduring.  There  is  no  mere- 
tricious ornament  to  attract  or  fix  asuperficial 
glance ;  his  great  distinction  of  the  genuine  is 
one  that  can  only  be  folly  appreciated  with 
lime.  There  is  something  —  a  sort  of  "still- 
profound" —  revealed  in  the  concluding  part 
of"Vamty  Fair"  which  the  discernment  of 
one  generation  will  not  sufiice  to  fathom.  A 
hundred  years  hence,  if  he  only  lives  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  he  will  be  better  known 
than  he  ia  now;  a  hundred  years  hence  some 
thoughtful  critic,  standing  and  looking  down 
on  the  deep  waters,  will  see  shining  through 
them  the  pearl  without  price  of  a  purely  orig. 
inal  mind  —  such  a  mind  as  the  Bulwers,  etc., 
bis  contemporaries,  have  nol;  not  acquire- 
ments gained  from  study,  hut  the  thing  that 
came  into  the  world  with  him  —  his  inherent 
genius  —  the  thing  that  made  him. 

lolh  Januifj,  iSsa. 
Thackeray's  Christmas  bookat  once  grieved 
and  pleased  me.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  be  writes  Mephistopheles 
stands  on  his  right  hand  and  Rajihael  on  his 
left ;  the  great  doubter  and  sneerer  usually 
guides  the  pen  —  the  angel,  noble  and  gentle, 
interlines  letters  of  light  here  and  there.  Alasl 
Thackeray  1  I  wish  your  strong  wings  would 
lift  you  oftener  above  the  smoke  of  cities  into 
the  purer  region  nearer  heaven. 

The  final  extract  which  I  shall  give  on 
this  subject  is  interesting  because  it  may 
possibly  owe  its  origin  to  the  effects  of  that 
memorable  evening  in  Young  Street,  of 
which  Mrs.  Ritchie  so  charmingly  tells  us 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine.  She 
speaks  of  the  appearance  of  Miss  BrootS 
in  her  father'.s  house  on  an  occasion  which 
had  apparently  been  consecrated  and  set 
apart  to  do  her  honor;  and  she  hints  at 
the  expectations  which  were  formed  — 
and  alas!  —  disappointed  —  with  regard 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  would  inev- 
itably drop  from  the  lips  of  the  honored 
guest,  10  the  edification  of  the  distiD- 
guished  company  assembled  to  meet  her. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the  April  number  of 
Longman's  Magazine,  refers  to  the  same 
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article,  and  in  allusicin  to  the  absence  of 
eaierlaining  talk  inquiries  ;  ■'  How  did 
Miss  lironle  manage  it?  Uy  shyness,  by 
superiority,  or  by  a  mixture  of  unsocial 
qjaliiies?  ,  ,  ,  Alisa  Bronig  was  perhaps 
shy  and  silenl,  while  people  felt  the  exist- 
ence of  criticism  in  her  shyness  —  of  crili' 
cism  and  perhaps  of  disapproval." 

Poor  Miss  ISronigl  It  is  only  fair  to 
let  her  speak  for  herself ;  for  although  the 
letter  from  which  J  quote  may  or  may  not 
refer  to  the  occasion  in  question,  it  cer. 
lainly  throws  some  light  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  of  paralyzed  nervousness 
(far  removed,  1  should  imagine,  from  any 
spirit  of  censoriotisness),  which,  hidden 
under  the  mask  of  an  extremely  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  exterior,  was  undoubt- 
edly Miss  Bronte's  characteristic.  Her 
occBsiooal  remarks  to  the  governess  would 
be  the  result  not  of  condescension  but  of 
her  intense  and  often  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  class,  added  to  the  relief  she  must 
have  experieoced  at  being  able,  at  inter- 
vals, to  screw  up  couraoe  to  address  any- 
body at  all.  To  employ  her  own  simile 
"  the  toad  had  (at  all  events,  to  outward 
appearance) in  a  measure  "accommodated 
itself  to  the  block  of  marble." 

Brief  as  my  visit  to  London  was  it  must  for 
mc  be  memorable.  I  sometimes  fancied  my- 
self in  a  dream.  I  could  scarcely  credit  the 
reality  of  what  passed.  For  instance,  when  I 
walked  into  the  room,  and  put  my  hand  into 
Miss  Maitineau's,  the  action  of  saluting  her 
and  the  fact  of  her  presence  seemed  visionary. 
Again,  when  Mt.  Thackeray  was  announced 
and  I  saw  himenter,looked  up  athis  tall  fig- 
ure and  heard  hia  voice,  the  nhole  incident 
was  truly  dream-like,  i  was  only  certain  it 
was  true  becau^  I  became  miserably  deslitute 
of  Bell-possession.  Aimmr  propre  suffers  ter- 
ribly under  such  ciicu  ma  lances.  Woe  lu  him 
who  thinks  of  himself  in  the  ptesencE  ul  in- 
tellectual greatness  I  Had  I  not  been  obliged 
to  speak,  1  could  have  managed  well ;  but  it 
behoved  me  to  answer  when  addressed,  and 
the  eSort  was  torture  —  I  spoke  stupidly. 

It  must  have  been  before  (his  lime  that 
her  respect  and  admiration  for  Thackeray 
found  vent  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  the 
second  edition  of  "  Jaoe  Eyre,"  for  in  tell- 
ing Mr.  Williams  of  her  intentioD  of  so 
dedicating  the  book,  she  writes :  "  1  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Tliaekeray;  he 
exists  for  me  only  as  an  author;  of  all 
regarding  his  personality,  station,  connec- 
tions, and  private  history,  I  am  totally  in 
the  dark."  The  tone  of  apart  of  the  letter 
from  which  these  words  are  taken  suggests 
a  taint  apprehension  that  such  an  intet  ' 
coming  from  a  complete  stranger,  w 
not  altogether  find  favor  in  the  eyes  ol 


D.     "  1   need  not  tel)  )0U,"  she  writes, 

at  when   i  saw  Mr.  Thackeray's  letter 

oscd  under  your  cover  the  sight  made 

very  happy.    Yet  it  was  some  time 

before  I  dared  open  it,  lest  my  pleasure  in 

receiving  it  should  be  mixed  with  pain  on 

learning  its  contents,  lest,  in  short,  the 

'  :dication  should  have  been  in  some  way 

lacceptable  to  hjm." 

The  result,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
ive  justified  any  sucli  misgiviog  on  her 
part,  and  the  compliroeni  would  seem  10 
have  been  duly  appreciated  in  the  quarter 
to  which  it  was  directed.  In  the  depths 
certain  treasure-box  which  contains 
many  another  precious  relic  beside  these 
letters,  I  lind  thefollowiog.  It  is  undated, 
but  from  its  tenor  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ppose  that  it  has  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter of  the  dedication. 

>EAR  Mr.  Wiluams,—  '""■«'"■ 
m  quite  vexed  that  by  some  blunderii^ 
line  1  should  have  delayed  anawering 
:r  Bell's  enormous  compliment  so  long. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  say  in  reply;  it  quite 
iustered  and  up»et  me.    Is  it  true,  1  wonder? 

'm Ilut  a  truce  to  egotism.    Thankyou 

for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  volumes, 
and  (indirectly)  tor  the  greatest  compliment  I 
have  ever  received  in  mv  life. 

Faithfully  youri 
W.  M.  Tha< 


It  speaks  well  for  the  retiring  and  mod- 
st  disposition  of  the  authoress  that  the 
chievement  of  literary  success  had  so 
lllc  deleterious  efiect  upon  her.  Her  in- 
:;nse  desire  to  remain  unknown,  and  her 
„enuioe  vexation  when  evidences  on  all 
sides  met  her  ear  that  such  concealment 
of  her  identity  was  becomiug  impossible, 
Itest  to  the  fact  that  personal  popularity 
ras  not  what  she  aimed  at.  She  could 
ol  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  power  that 
he  wielded.  To  assume  unconsciousness 
t  those  gifts  which  were  her  birthright 
'ould  have  been  an  affeciatlon  of  which 
her  candid  nature  would  have  been  inca- 
pable ;  but  her  manner  ol  alluding  to  her- 
li  and  her  powers  is  sometimes  touching 
iis  noble  simplicity.  In  her  references 
other  writers,  also,  one  Is  struck  by  the 
iiire  self-abuegatloD  with  which  she  seats 
herself  at  the  feel  of  those  from  whom  she 
believes  she  can  derive  profit  and  instruc- 

The  letter  you  forwarded  to  me  this  morii- 
ing  [she  writes]  was  trom  Mrs,  Gaskell,  au- 
thoress of  "  Marv  Barton."  She  said  I  was 
not  to  answer  it,  but  I  cannot  help  doinii  so. 
Uer  note  brought  ihe  tears  to  my  eves.  She 
is  agood,  she  isagrcat  woman:  piuud  am.  I 
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Later  < 


.  we  find  her  resolutions  of 
seclusion  beginning  to  waver  under  tht 
pressure  of  Miss  Manioeau's  warnily  ex- 
pressed wish  that  she  should  visit  her  at 
Ambleside.  "I  like  the  idea,"  writes 
Charlotte;  "whether  I  can  realize  it  or 
not,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  it  in  prospect." 
Apart  from  her  strong  dislike  to  notoriety 
many  considerations  weighed  wiih  her  in 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  an  ab- 
sence from  home.  "  Remember,"  she 
replies  to  Mr.  Williams's  repeatedly  urged 
remoastrance  that  she  needed  more  change 
and  variety  than  she  is  willing  to  accord 
to  herself,  "  remember  that  Currer  Bell  is 
a  country  housewife,  and  has  sundry  little 
matters  connected  with  the  needle  and  the 
kitchen  to  attend  to,  which  lake  up  half 
bis  day." 

Finally,  however,  the  visit  lo  Amble- 
side was  achieved  to  her  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  impressions  resulting  from  it 
shall  be  given  in  her  own  words. 

I  trust  to  have  derived  benefit  from  my  visit 
to  Miss  Martineau;  a  visit  more  iiiterestinf; 
1  certainly  never  paid.  If  sell-sustaininc 
strength  can  be  accjuiied  from  example,  T 
ought  to  have  got  good.  Uut  mj  nature  is. 
tiot  hers;  I  could  not  make  it  so,  though  I 
were  to  submit  it  seventy  times  seven  to  the 
furnace  of  afflictioo,  and  discipline  it  for  an 
age  under  the  hammer  and  anvil  o£  toil  and 
self-sacrifice.  Perhaps  if  I  were  like  her  I 
should  not  admiie  her  somuch  as  I  d 
is  somewhat  absolute,  though  quite 
sciously  so ;  but  she  is  likewise  kind,  with  an 
aSection  at  once  abrupt  and  constant,  whose 
sincerity  you  cannot  doubt.  It  was  delightful 
to  sit  neat  her  in  the  evenings  and  hear  her 
converse  —  mj-self  mute.  She  speaks  with 
what  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  fluency  and  elo- 
quence. Her  animal  spirits  are  as  unflagging 
as  her  intellectual  powers.  I  was  clad  to  find 
her  health  excellent ;  I  believe  neither  solitude 
nor  loss  of  friends  would  break  her  down.  I 
saw  some  faults  in  her,  but  somehow  I  liked 
Ihem  for  the  sake  of  hergood  points.  It  gave  1' 
me  no  pain  to  feel  insignificant  mentally  -  '  ' 
corporeally  in  comparison  with  her. 


visit  to  Harriet  Martineau  must 
I  have  given  her  many  pleasant  themes  for 
reference  to '  reflection.     It  is  so  seldom  we   find  her 
I  allowing  herself  similar  indulgences  in  a 
I  life  colorless  no  doubt,  but  rendered  en- 
above  me  —  certainlv   durable  by  the  clear  and  unfaltering  sense 
,™...,..rf„™ri,„™    igf  duty  which  was  the  mainspring  of  her 
ci.    With  such   sense  of  duty  she 
ucvci  tampered,  nor  were  pleasure,  fame, 
or  prolil  allowed  to  ialerfere  with  it.     It 
was  in  adherence  to  this  principle  that  she 
denied  herself  the  deiighl  of  writing  when 
the  petty  calls  of  every-day  life  claimed 
her  thoughts  and  energies.    The  following 
letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  anxiety 
on  account  of  her  father's  eyesight,  added 
to  her  usual  household  duties,  induced  her 
to  devote  herself  lo  his  comfort,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  paramount  importaace,  and  was  in 
response   to   the    urgent  entreaty   of  her 
publishers  for  more  work  from  her  pen. 
While  admitting  her  longing   to  resume 
the  occupation  which  was  so  congenial  to 
hershe  writes:  — 
I  can  make  no  promise  as  to  when  another 
my  efforts 


Harriet  Martineau 

Both  these  ladies 
far  my  superiors  in  attainment  and  exper 
I  think  I  could  look  up  to  Ihem  if  I  knew  I  condi 
them.     My  resolution  of  seclusion  withholds  ' 
me  from  communicating  further  with  them  at 
present,  bul  I  now  know  how  they  are  incliiie.Li 
to  me.    I  know  how  mv  writing  have  affected 
their  nise  and  pure  minds.     The  knowledge 
is  present  support,  and  perhaps  may  be  future 


That  absorptioi 


my  employ- 


of  being  wrong  when  i  wrote  "Jane  Eyre  " 
would  now  be  alike  impossible  and  blamable. 
Meantime  I  should  say  let  the  public  forget 
at  their  ease,  and  let  us  not  be  nervous  about 
it.  As  to  the  critics,  if  the  Bells  possess  real 
merit,  1  do  not  fear  impartial  justice  being 
rendered  to  them  one  day.  I  have  a  very  short 
mental  as  well  as  physical  sight  in  some  mat- 
ters, and  am  far  less  uneasy  at  the  idea  of 
public  impatience,  misconstruction,  censure, 
etc.,  than  i  am  at  the  thought  of  the  anxiety 
of  those  two  or  three  friends  in  Cornhill,  to 
whom  I  owe  much  kindness,  and  whose  ex- 
pectations I  would  eamestiv  wish  not  to  dis- 
.ippoint.  IfMo'canmake  up  their  minds  to 
wait  tranquilly  and  put  some  confidence  in  my 
jjood  will,  if  not  in  my  power  to  get  on  as  well 
as  may  be,  I  shall  not  repine.  Bul  I  verily 
Ijelieve  that  the  "nobler  sex"  find  il  more 
difficult  to  wait,  lo  plod,  lo  work  out  their 
destiny  inch  by  inch  than  their  sisters  do. 
I  They  are  always  for  walking  so  fast,  and  tak- 
I  iig  such  iong  steps  one  cannot  keep  up  with 
''"""  ihem.  One  should  never  tell  a  gentleman  Ihal 
one  has  cnmmenced  a  task  till  it  is  nearlv 
achieved.  Currer  Bell,  even  if  he  had  no  let 
ur  hindrance,  and  if  his  path  were  quite 
smooth,  could  never  march  with  the  tread  of 
a  Scott,  a  Bulwer,  a  Thackeray,  or  a  Dickens. 
1  wanl  you  clearly  to  understand  Ihis.  I  have 
always  wished  to  guard  you  against  exagger- 
ated anticipations.     Calculate  low  when  you 

With  one  more  letter  in  which  she  ex- 

Tie  opinions  upon  Southey  and 

Jane  Austen  I   will   bring  my  paper  lo  a 

conclusion.    After  criticism    on  various 
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writers  whose  works  she  has  been  reading, 

The  perusal  of  Southcy's"  Life  "  has  lately 
afforded  me  much  pleasure.  Same  people 
assert  ihat  genius  is  inconsisieni  wiih  domesiic 
happiness,  and  yet  Soulhev  was  happy  at 
home,  and  made  bis  liome  liappy ;  he  iiol  only 
loved  his  wife  and  children  though  he  was  a 
poet,  but  he  loved  them  the  better  because  he 
was  a  poet.  lie  seems  to  have  been  without 
taint  of  worldliness;  London  with  its  pomps 
and  vanities,  learned  coteries  with  tbeu  dry 

Kdantry,  rather  scared  than  attracted  liim. 
:  found  bis  prime  glory  in  his  genius,  and 
his  chief  felicity  in  home  affections.  I  like 
Southey.  I  have  likewise  read  one  of  Miss 
Austens  works — "Emma" — read  it  with 
interest,  and  with  just  the  degree  of  admira- 
tion that  Miss  Austen  herself  would  have 
thought  sensible  and  suitable.  Anything  like 
warmth  or  enthusiasm,  anything  energetic, 
poignant,  or  heartfelt,  is  utterly  out  of  place 
in  commending  these  works.  All  such  dem- 
onstration the  authoress  would  have  scorned 
as  DuCr^  and  extravagant.  She  does  her  busi- 
ness of  delineating  the  surface  of  the  lives  of 
penteel  English  people  curiously  wellj  there 
IS  a  Chinese  fidelity,  a  miniature  delicacy  in 
the  painting.  She  ruffles  her  reader  by  noth- 
ing vehement,  disturbs  him  by  nothing  pro- 
found. The  passions  are  periectlj  unknown 
to  her — she  rejects  even  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  that  stormy  sisterhood ;  even  to  the 
feelings  she  vouchsafes  no  mare  than  an  oc- 
casional graceful  but  distant  recognition  ;  loo 
fretjuent  converse  with  them  would  rufile  the 
smooth  elegance  of  her  progress.  Her  busi- 
ness is  not  half  so  much  with  the  human  heart 
as  with  the  human  eyes,  mouth,  hands,  and 
feel.  What  sees  keenly,  speaks  aptly,  moves 
flexibly,  it  suits  her  to  study;  but  what  throbs 
fast  and  full  though  hidden,  what  the  blood 
rushes  through,  what  is  the  unseen  seat  of 
life,  and  the  sentient  target  of  death  —  this 
Miss  Austen  ignores.  She  no  more  with  her 
mind's  eye  beholds  the  heart  of  ber  race  than 
each  man,  with  bodily  vision,  sees  the  heart 
in  his  heaving  breast.  Jane  Austen  was  a 
complete  and  most  sensible  lady,  but  a  very 
incomplete  and  rather  insensible  (no/  saadess) 
woman.  If  this  is  heresy  I  cannot  help  it. 
If  I  said  it  to  some  people  (Lewes,  for  in- 
stance) they  would  directly  accuse  ne  of  ad- 
vocating exaggerated  heroics;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  yoar  falling  into  any  such  error. 

It  is  not  my  intention  lo  comment  on 
the  foregoine  letters  or  to  dwell  on  the 
talent  atid  ability  of  their  composer.  So 
much  has  been  done  by  able  and  loving 
hands  lo  keep  her  memory  green  that  fur- 
ther attempt  at  praise  or  criticism  is  un- 
necessary, and  would  indeed  bear  too 
much  resemblance  to  the  superfluous 
process  of  "refining  a  violet"  lo  which 
Charles  L.amb  so  characieristically  ob- 
jects, E.  Baouer  Wii,liaus. 


ACEE. 

By  universal  agreement  the  Church  A 
England  is  mourning  the  most  brilliant  oE 
lier  prelates.  When  his  appointment  to 
the  northern  primacy  was  announced  some 
four  short  months  ago,  the  fairness  of  the 
selection  was  at  once  recognized,  whether 
the  lest  were  zeal,  industry,  practical  abil- 
ity, eloquence.  Bishop  Magee  had  all 
these  gifts.  The  one  doubiful  element  in 
Ibe  problem  was  the  fact  that  he  had  en- 
tered upon  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Moreover,  his  constitution  had  been  se- 
verely tried  by  a  serious  illness  eight 
years  ago. 

Though  Dr.  Magee  sprang  into  eenera] 
fame  almost  suddenly,  those  who  nad  an 
'nlimate  knowledge  of  whal  was  going  on 
n  the  religious  world  knew  his  great  abil- 
ly.  Many  church-goiog  men,  thirty  years 
ago,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  looliingat 
announcements  of  preachers,  and  who 
found  the  name  of  Dean  of  Cork  on  the 
placards,  settled  the  next  Sunday's  move- 
ments for  themselves  by  arranging  to  go 
and  hear  him.  He  preached  one  night  at 
of  the  special  services  at  St.  Faul's 
from  the  text ;  "  They  say  of  me.  Ah  Lord 
God,  doth  he  not  speak  parables?"  The 
congregation  was  one  of  ibe  largest  that 
'     '  been  seen  there  —  such  an  one 

1  uncommon  sight  now  —  and 
many  who  came  away  declared  that  thejr 
heard  so  magnificent  a  sermon. 


]tn 


a  char 


;  quite  extem- 


pore :  and  an  uncompromising  a 
of  received  Christian  doctrine,  the  central 
idea  of  the  sermon  being  thai  it  was  the 
preaching  of  mystery  and  of  the  supernat- 
Liral  power  of  God  which  angered  unbe- 
lieving Israel.  If  the  prophet,  so  the 
preacher  contended,  had  watered  down  his 
leaching  into  the  general  philanthropy  and 
jnseclarian  generalities  which  many  were 
ryiag  out  for  now,  no  objection  would 


have  bee 


laker 


this 


merely  because 

very  brilliant  piece  of  declamation, 
but  because  it  was  a  characteristic  exam- 
ple of  his  preaching.  You  might  agree  or 
disagree  with  Dr.  Magee's  theology,  but 
ceriainly  he  knew  whal  he  meani,  and  was 
never  nebulous.  An  oration  of  similar 
substance,  but  not,  in  my  judgment,  so 
happy,  was  delivered  by  him  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion  fifteen  years  later,  after  be 
had  become  Uishop  of  Peterborough. 
When  his  name  appeared  at  the  beginnmg 
of  ihe  month  of  July,  iSSi,  as  the  preacher 
selecied  for  the  Westminster  Abbey  even- 
the  twenty-fourth,  any  one 
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might  have  foretold  a  large  coDgregation. 
As  it  was,  every  available  foot  of  the 
Abbey  was  filled  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  service  began.  There  had  been 
crowds  at  the  two  preceding  services 
when  Farrar  and  Dean  Vaughan  preached. 
For  Dean  Stanley  was  to  be  buried  on 
the  morrow,  and  thousands  who  admired 
and  loved  him  came  to  hear  the  funeral 
sermons,  but  all  expected  that  Bishop 
Magee  would  carry  o£E  the  palm.  There 
were  present  that  evening  not  only  well- 
known  churchmen,  but  a  multitude  of  men 
outside  the  Church,  whom  Stanley  had 
gathered  round  him  and  reckoned  among 
bis  friends,  among  them  leading  Positiv- 
ists  and  Agnostics.  Two  of  the  best 
known  sat  immediately  under  the  pulpit. 
Stanley  himself  might  have  said  smooth 
things  to  them;  at  least,  he  would  have 
endeavored  to  find  some  common  ground  ; 
but  Bishop  Magee  had  no  tenderness  in 
this  direction.  His  sermon  was  as  un- 
compromising a  manifesto  of  mingled  in- 
vective and  sarcasm  as  ever  had  been 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  The 
impugners  of  the  Pentateuch  were  smitten 
hip  and  thigh  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  effect  went  beyond  intense 
irritation  in  those  who  felt  themselves 
attacked.  The  bishop  had,  no  doubt,  an- 
ticipated the  opportunity,  and  he  used  it 
with  a  vengeance.  His  sermon  lasted 
just  an  hour,  but  the  Guardian^  while 
printing  thje  other  two  sermons  verbatim, 
gave  the  bishop  some  twenty  lines  only, 
called  it  "eloquent,"  and  merely  quoted 
the  eulogium  on  Stanley. 

As  uniformly  consistent  was  another 
conservative  line  on  which  the  bishop 
steadily  moved.  During  his  tenure  of  the 
rectory  of  Enniskillen,*  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  which  in  later  editions  grew 
into  a  little  volume,  in  favor  of  Church 
Establishment.  Like  everything  which 
he  wrote,  it  is  racy  reading.  For  example, 
after  urging  that  the  ** voluntary  system" 
so  called  is  viewed  by  its  advocates  in  an 
ideal  state  which  never  has  been  or  can 
be  realized,  while  the  same  controversial- 
ists magnify  and  distort  the  evils  in  the 
Establishment,  he  applies  his  tests  to  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  MialFs,  says  that  this  is 
so  conspicuously  unfair  that  Mr.  Miall  is 

*  The  following  are  the  chief  dates  in  his  life:  Bom 
December  17,  x8ai;  Ordained,  1844;  C.  of  St.  Thom- 
as's, Dublin,  1844-1846;  St.  Saviour's,  Bath,  1847- 
1850;  Min.  of  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  1851-1856;  Inc. 
of  Quebec  Chapel,  1856-1864  ;  R.  of  Enniskillen,  1860- 
1864;  Dean  of  Cork,  1864-186S;  Dean  of  Chapel 
Royal,  Dublin,  1866-1869;  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
iS6d-i89i ;  Archbishop  of  York,  1S91 ;  died  May  5, 
1891. 


obliged  to  shift  his  ground  half  way 
through,  and  to  change  his  standpoint 
altogether,  and  then  compares  him  to 
Balak.  "  Some  men  love  to  choose  their 
standing  point  for  the  survey  of  any  sys- 
tem to  which  they  are  opposed,  as  Balak 
advised  Balaam  to  choose  his  long  ago: 
*  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another 
place,  from  whence  thou  mayest  see  them  ; 
thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them, 
and  shalt  not  see  them  all ;  and  curse  me 
them  from  thence.* "  A  few  pages  further 
on,  another  passage  in  the  same  pamphlet 
is  thus  described :  "  We  have  a  long  string 
of  concordance-gathered  texts  command- 
ing Christians  to  *  give  freely,*  to  be  *  ready 
to  give  and  glad  to  distribute,'  and  so  on  ; 
which,  with  many  references  to  the  great 
success  of  our  voluntary  societies  are 
urged  as  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
scriptural  inconsistency  of  those  who, 
with  such  texts  in  their  Bibles,  venture  to 
defend  an  Establishment.  As  if,  forsooth, 
any  one  denied  that  voluntary  effort  was  a 
Christian  duty,  as  if  we  did  not  quote  and 
enforce  these  texts  in  every  charity  ser- 
mon that  we  preach.*'  Again,  the  term 
voluntary  system  is  applied,  he  says,  to 
chapels  with  pew  rents.  "  The  minister 
on  this  system  first  buys  or  hires  a  chapel, 
duly  provided  with  comfortable  accommo- 
dation, pewed,  cushioned,  lighted,  heated, 
and  beadled ;  and  he  proceeds  to  let  out 
this  accommodation,  and  his  own  ministry, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  with  it, 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
Terms  cash.  If  this  be  voluntaryism,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  voluntaryism  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  which  our  opponents 
are  so  fond  of  appealing.  The  primitive 
Church,  we  are  told,  had  no  tithes  and  no 
church  rates.  Had  it  any  pew  rents  ?  Do 
we  read  that  Paul  was  appointed  by  the 
elders  to  a  fashionable  church  at  Ephesus, 
or  that  James  possessed  an  eligible  pro- 
priety chapel  at  Jerusalem?  Does  the 
pew-rent  system  provide  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ?  "  He  taunts 
his  opponents  with  having  their  minister 
at  their  mercy  and  keeping  him  so.  **  They 
treat  him  like  a  wild  beast  who  is  kept 
humble  by  being  kept  poor.  They  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  his  basket  and  his 
store,  while  they  take  care  that  his  basket 
shall  be  empty  and  his  store  nothingness 
itself.'*  It  had  been  argued  that  you  se- 
cure more  spirituality  by  means  of  the 
poverty  of  your  ministers.  *'  You  do  not ; 
you  only  obtain  your  supply  of  ministers 
from  a  lower  class  of  men.  .  .  .  Your  only 
difference  will  be  that  you  will  have  igno- 
rant and   ill-bred  worldliness.  ,  .  .  Some 
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n  would  fain  treat  their  mioisiers  m  the 
Braziliaa  ladies  Ireat  the  firefiips,  wliicli 
Ihey  impale  upon  pins  and  fasiea  lo  their 
dresses,  thai  Ihe  struggles  and  flutierings 
of  the  dying  insect  may  give  out  sparks 
oE  light  far  their  adornmeot.  ...  I  once 
heard  of  na  ill-paid  minister  who  went  to 
his  deacon  to  solicit  an  increase  of  salarv. 
'Salary!'  said  the  deacon,  'I  thougtit 
you  worked  (or  souls?'  'So  I  do,'  replied 
the  poor  man,  '  but  1  cannot  eat  souls  ; 
and  if  I  could,  it  would  take  a  good  many 
souls  of  your  size  to  make  a  dish  ! ' " 

I  cannot  give  more  of  these  quotations, 
but  have  taken  so  many  because  they 
make  up  a  good  specimen  of  Magees 
early  uiieraaces  on  this  subject.  His 
great  eftorl  came  in  his  memorable  speech 
in  the  House  of  I^rdson  the  Irish  Church 
Disestablishmeat  Dill  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1869,  a  speech  still  talked  of  with  enthu- 
siasm by  those  who  heard  it.  and  of  which 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  within  a  year  of 
his  end,  said  that  it  surpassed  in  eloquence 
any  that  he  had  heard  in  that  House.  He 
had  been  selected  for  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough by  Disraeli,  who  was  delighted 
with  his  sermon  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Church  Congress  at  Dublin,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  declared  for  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church.  The  elec- 
tions had  not  yet  come  off.  Disraeli  was 
siili  premier,  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  Magee  an  Enghsh  bishop.  The 
choice  was  abundantly  approved  when  he 
stood  up  next  year  in  the  House  of  Loids 
on  behalf  of  the  doomed  Church.  It  is 
curious  in  reading  that  great  speech  10 
note  that  much  of  it.  both  as  to  arguments 
and  incisive  illustrations,  is  taken  from  the 
early  work  from  which  1  have  quoted,  but 
the  style  is  more  finished,  and  each  argu- 
ment IS  driven  home.  There  are  two  pas- 
sages only  which  space  will  allow  me  10 
Siole.  The  first  has  reference  to  Mr. 
ladsione's  peroration,  in  which  bespoke 
of  the  bill  as  an  act  of  justice  and  repara- 
tion to  Ireland. 

"  What  a  magnanimous  sight !  The 
first  thing  that  this  magnanimous  British 
nation  does  in  the  performance  of  this  act 
of  justice  and  penitence  is  to  put  into  her 
pocket  the  annual  sura  she  has"  '  ' 
habit  of  paying  to  Maynoolh,  ai 
pensaie  Maynooth  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Irish    Church.     The    Presby 


bers  for  Scotland,  while 


I  thi 


;  of  magnanimity,  lorgel  that  hor- 
ror of  popery  which  was  so  largely  relied 
on  and  so  loudly  expressed  at  the  last 
elections  in  Scotland.  They  have  changed 
their  mind,  on  a  theory  that  a  bribe  to 


wo»ins  together,  they  make  one  good  a 
ion.  Throughout  its  provisions  this  liiit 
s  characterized  by  a  hard  and  niggardly 
pirit.  I  am  surprised  by  the  injustice 
nd  impolicy  of  the  measure,  but  I  am  still 
nore  astonished  at  its  intense  shabbioess. 
t  is  a  small  and  pitiful  bill.  It  is  not 
worthy  of  a  great  nation.  This  great  na- 
tion, in  its  act  of  magnanimity  and  peni- 
nce,  has  done  the  talking,  but  has  put  the 
ckcloth  and  ashes  on  the  Irish  Church, 
and  made  the  fasting  be  performed  by  the 
poor  vergers  and  organists." 

The  other  passage  is  from  his  perora- 
tion. Menaces  had  been  uttered  against 
the  House  of  Lords  should  Ihe  bill  be 
thrown  out  by  them.  The  bishop's  reply 
following :  "  My  lords,  as  tar  a^ 
s  go,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  1  should  say  one  word  by  way 
of  inducing  your  lordships  —  even  if  I 
could  hope  to  induce  you  to  do  anything 
by  words  of  mine  —  to  resist  these  men- 
aces. I  believe  that  not  merely  the  spirit 
of  your  lordships,  but  your  lordships' 
high  sense  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  (he 
country,  would  lead  you  to  resist  any  such 
intolerant  and  overbearing  menaces  as 
those  which  have  been  uttered  towards 
'ou.  I  tielievE  that  if  any  one  of  your  lord- 
ihips  were  capnble  of  yielding  to  those 
s,  you  would  be  possessed  of  su&- 
itelligence  to  know  ho;v  utterly 
any  such  humiliation  would  be  in 
the  way  of  prolonging  your  lordships'  ex- 
istence as  an  institution,  because  it  would 
be  exactly  the  case  of  those  who  for  llie 
sake  oE  preserving  life  lose  ali  that  makes 
life  worth  living  for — it  would  be  no  ab- 
negation of  all  your  lordships'  duties  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  those  powers 
which  a  few  years  hen(.e  would  be  takeit 
from  jrou.  Your  lordships  would  then  be 
standing  in  this  position  in  the  face  of  the 
roused  and  angry  democracy  of  the  coun- 
try, with  which  you  have  been  so  loudly 
menaced  out  of  doors,  and  so  gently  sod 
tenderly  warned  within  these  doors.  Yon 
would  iWn  be  standing  in  the  face  of  that 
tierce  and  angry  democracy  with  these 
words  on  your  lips:  "Spare  u3,  we  en- 
treat and  beseech  you  !  spare  us  to  live  a 
little  longer,  as  an  order  Is  all  that  we  ask, 
so  that  we  may  play  at  being  statesmen, 
that  we  may  sit  upon  red  benches  in  a 
gilded  house,  and  affect  and  pretend  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  nation  and  play 
I  at  legislation.  Spare  us  for  this  reason  — 
that  we  are  utterly  contemptible,  and  that 
I  we  are  entirely  contented  with  our  ignoble 
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are  his  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  effi 
ciency  of  his  clergy,  to  abolish  abuses  in 
Church  patronage,  to  spread  education,  to 
promote  thrift.  His  life  was,  in  fact,  sac- 
rificed to  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  work 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  One 
famous  epigram  of  his  gave  immense  of- 
fence to  the  teetotallers,  viz.,  that  he 
*•  would  rather  see  England  free  than 
sober ; "  but  no  man  strove  more  sin- 
cerely, or  more  successfully,  than  he,  to 
encourage  temperance.  All  who  knew 
him  recognized  in  him  the  spirit  of  trans- 
parent truthfulness,  in  fact,  the  hatred  of 
all  humbug  was  such  a  passion  with  him 
as  sometimes  to  get  him  into  scrapes. 
But  then  the  same  manifest  sincerity 
dragged  him  out  again.  Take  the  follow- 
ing witty  bit  from  his  address  at  the 
Working  Men's  Meeting  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Leicester  in  1880;  — 

"When  I  hear  men  producing  their 
little  scraps  of  compliments  to  the  work- 
ing men  in  the  same  way  as  a  cunning 
trader  produces  little  bits  of  cloth  and 
glass  beads  when  he  goes  among  a  set  of 
savages,  I  don't  quite  believe  in  it.  When 
I  hear  persons  trying  to  pet  and  coax 
working  men,  they  remind  me  of  the  very 
timid  groom  who  goes  into  the  stall  of  a 
very  spirited  horse  that  he  is  afraid  is 
rather  vicious;  he  goes  up  to  him  timidly 
and  tries  to  pat  him  here,  and  stroke  him 
there,  and  all  the  while  he  has  his  eyes 
between  the  horse's  ears  to  see  if  he  turns 
them  back  ;  to  see  if  he  is  going  to  be,  as 
the  Irishman  said  of  his  horse,  very  handy 
with  his  hoofs.  I  will  tell  you  why  he 
does  so.  It  is,  first,  because  the  man  is 
a  coward  ;  secondly,  because  he  don't  know 
his  business  as  a  groom  ;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause he  don't  know  the  nature  of  the 
animal  he  has  to  do  with.  Then  there  is 
another  class  of  men  who  proceed  in  an- 
other way.  I  have  seen  them  go  to  the 
working  man  as  if  he  were  a  horse  in  a 
field.  1  dare  say  you  have  seen  a  groom 
go  up  to  the  horse  with  a  sieve  full  of  oats 
in  his  left  hand  while  behind  him  he  has  a 
bit  and  a  bridle  in  the  other.  Now  there 
are  men  who  come  to  the  working  classes 
with  great  promises  of  the  oats  they  are 
going  to  feed  them  with,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  their  own  oats  but  their  neigh- 
bor's, and  if  the  noble  quadruped  had  a 
few  of  the  grains  of  sense  that  are  scat- 
tered about,  he  would  sniff  the  bridle  and 
the  bit,  and  say  —  I  would  rather  not  have 
the  oats.  Then,  occasionally,  you  see  a 
stout  man  approach  the  horse  with  a  heavy 
whip,  but  he  never  gets  near  him  — hasn  t 
A  chance.    Those   who  are  about  to  ad- 


dress the  working  man  to-night  are  not 
going  to  approach  him  as  if  he  were  a 
horse  at  all ;  they  are  going  to  speak  to 
him  as  a  man." 

As  I  have  said,  his  outspokenness  some- 
times got  for  him  hard  words.  Thus,  he 
angered  the  Leicestershire  Nonconform- 
ists not  very  long  after  the  Congress  by 
saying  that  the  Liberation  Society  would 
evidently  prefer  a  gin-shop  to  a  Church. 
And  the  mayor  who  had  welcomed  him  to 
Leicester  at  the  Congress  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure by  sending  ;^5o  to  the  Liberation 
Society.  But  in  the  long  run  nobody  ever 
got  on  better  with  the  Nonconformists 
than  the  bishop.  Witness  their  affection- 
ate farewell  to  him. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  filled  with 
witty  sayings  of  his  which  came  in  pat  to 
the  purpose  when  wisdom  was  wanted  to 
shut  up  some  mischievous  speaker  or  cor- 
respondent. The  bishop  was  generally 
happy  when  such  persons  tried  to  **  draw  " 
him.  Thus  a  foolish  man  in  Torquay,  who 
was  angry  with  the  Burials  Bill,  got  up  a 
memorial  and  sent  it  to  the  bishops  re- 
questing to  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  and  proposing  to  publish  their  replies. 
Bishop  Magee,  after  objecting  to  being 
publicly  catechized  by  a  man  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  went  on  gravely  to  say  : 
"  In  this  as  in  every  other  matter  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  reli- 
gion in  this  country  in  which  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  act,  I  propose  to  take  such  steps 
as  after  careful  consideration  may  appear 
right  and  wise  to  take."  The  gentleman 
would  hardly  have  kept  his  word  as  to  publi- 
cation, but  the  bishop  published  it  himself. 
Another  foolish  fellow  was  good  enough  to 
tell  him  that  he  highly  approved  some 
views  the  bishop  had  expressed  in  his 
sermons  at  Bath  about  the  ordination  ser- 
vice, and  wished  him  to  explain  how  they 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  The  bishop  in  reply  referred  him 
to  the  sermon,  and  begged  him  to  try  to 
understand  it  for  himself.  '*  Whether  you 
find  my  statements  satisfactory  or  the  re- 
verse—  or  whether  they  can  be  reconciled 
with  certain  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Pusey  or  by  any  other  person,  are  ques- 
tions on  which  you  are,  I  presume,  capable 
of  forming  your  own  judgment." 

Presiding  on  the  17th  of  May,  18^9,  at 
the  festival  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, he  made  two  of  his  happiest 
after-dinner  speeches.  Here  is  a  delicious 
paragraph  from  one  of  them  :  "  It  is  some 
years  since  I  carried  ofiE  from  the  walls  of 
your  Academy,  in  a  moment  of  impulsive 
self-gratification  —  for  which  I  received  a 


^ 
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to   one  llie   same    alght,   IQ   spile   of  ilie 
pri male's  support. 

'■  To  any  three  persons  in  the  dioce 
he  said,  "who  may  be  the  greatest  fools 
in  il,  is  to  be  given  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  the  parish,  or  the  diocese,  or  the 
Church  at  large  is  10  be  set  in  a  blaze  be- 
cause the)-  choose  to  club  together  Iheir 
little  money  and  iheir  large  spite  to  set  a 
prosecution  going.  I  cannot  ihank  the 
noble  earl  for  the  compliment  that  he  pays 
the  bench  of  bishops  when  he  thus  pro- 
poses lo  hand  over  Iheir  discrelion  to  this 
self'clected  triumvirate  of  fools,  Three 
persons  I  Why.  my  lords,  three  old  women 
in  the  Channel  Islands  would  have  the 
right  lo  prosecute  lor  any  minute  violation 
of  the  rubric — say,  for  turning  east  at 
ihe  creed  —  any  clergyman  in  a  district 
within  sight  of  j-oiir  lordships'  House  [ihe 
Surrey  side  was  then  in  the  Winchester 
diocese.as  were  the  Channel  Islands].  .  .  . 
About  two  years  ago  one  of  these  disputes 
came  before  me  for  settlement,  the  clergy- 
man and  the  parishioners  having  agreed 
to  refer  to  my  decision  a  question  as  lo 
the  service  of  Ihe  church,  I  believe  1 
settled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher, 
who  objected  i'k  limine  lo  the  reference. 
because  he  doubted  whether  Ihe  bishop's 
principles  were  sufficiently  Evangelical; 
that  is.  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  Ihe 
bishop  would  decide  in  his  favor.  Well, 
if  he  could  only  have  found  in  the  large 
diocese  of  Pelerborough  two  other  per- 
sons who  were  as  greai  fools  as  himself, 
and  that,  by  the  way.  would  have  been  a 
most  serious  preliminary  difficulty,  he 
might,  under  this  bill,  have  burdened  the 
Church  with  a  wretched  lawsuit  which  the 
bishop  amicably  settled." 

This  was  the  speech  in  which  he  tick- 
eted the  Church  Association  with  the 
nickname  of  "The  Joint-Stock  Persecu- 
tion Company,  with  Limited  Liability,"  a 
sobriquet  whlcl)  Ihe  Ritualists  have  not 
forgotten  nor  suffered  to  die.  One  after 
another  his  sallies  so  convulsed  the  Hi 
with  laughter  that  Lord  Granville  is 
10  have  nearly  rolled  off  his  seat,  and 
Archbishop  Tail  was  very  linle  hettEr. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  alone  sat  gri  m,  and  never 

Nine  years  later  he  administered  a  yet 
more  unsparing  castigation  lo  Lord  Oran- 
more  on  ihe  same  lines.  Archbishop  Tail, 
in  consequence  oi  Ihe  strenuous  objec- 
tions of  the  High  Churchmen  to  Ihe  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Privy  Council,  moved  for  a  Royal 
Commission  on  these  courts.    Lord  Oran- 


raore  opposed  on  behalf  of  ihe  Church 
Association,  and  was  made  an  example  of 
by  the  eloquent  denunciation  of  Bishop 
Magee  (see  Guardian,  February,   1881). 

The  bishop  evidently  had  a  rooted  an- 
lipathy  to  Ihe  Church  Association,  and 
during  the  days  of  Ihe  Ritual  debates  Jn 
Convocation  and  Parliament,  he  lost  do 
opportunity  of  showing  it.  Thus,  in  July, 
1S73,  he  published  a  damaging  correspond- 
ence convicting  ihem  of  inaccuracy,  and 
in  the  following  December  be  sent  them  a 
cruelly  polite  letter,  inviting  them  to  draw 
up  a  canon  "  which,  while  respecting  the 
sacred  right  of  every  sin-burdened  peni- 
leni  to  open  his  grief  to  his  pastor,  would 
nevertheless  enable  a  bishop  lo  prevent 
thalpenilent  from  making  and  his  pastor 

penetrable  secrecy  of  such  an  interview  — 
that  kind  of  confession  which  should  go 
beyond  either  the  letter  or  ihe  spirit  of  the 
leaching  of  our  Church." 

He  supported  Archbishop  Tail's  Public 
Worship  Acl,  making  a  great  stand,  as  did 
the  piimaie  himself,  on  behalf  of  the 
power  ai  the  Episcopal  veto  for  the  stop- 
ping of  prosecuiions.  When  some  violent 
opponents  of  the  act  declared  that  they 
would  not  obey  it,  that  if  their  bishop  sent 
ihem  a  monition  they  would  send  it  on  to 
their  lawyers,  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
was  fatherly  conduct  on  the  bishop's  part, 
his  comment  was:  "I  honestly  desire,  as 
far  as  I  can,  lo  be  fatherly  towards  these 
men,  but  when  1  hear  this  sort  of  advice 
given  to  us,  I  am  reminded  of  the  solitary 
instance  In  which  a  ruler  aliempted  10 
liovern  in  this  fatherly  fashion,  and  that 
his  name  was  Eli,  while  his  sons  were 
Hophni  and  Phineas." 

On  the  Burials  Bill  he  was  true  to  bis 
Conservative  ideas,  and  opposed  the  con- 
cession to  Dissenters.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  the  discus-iions  in  Parliament  he 
came  into  angry  conflict  with  Archbishop 
Tail.  The  affecltonate  reconciliation  of 
the  two  prelates  is  related  in  Archbishop 
Tail's  life  (vol.  il.,  p.  403),  but  Bishop  Ma- 
gee  stuck  to  his  opinions,  though  it  is  fair 
to  add  thai  after  the  act  passed  he  loyally 
accepted  it,  and  gave  his  clergy  wise  ao- 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to 
show  that  the  bishop,  besides  being  a 
shrewd  politician,  was  a  wise  and  fatherly 
prelate,  a  man  of  broad  views,  of  great  and 
generous  heart ;  for  many  of  his  speeches 
have  had  Ihe  best  of  results ;  namely,  sound 
practical  improvements  in  our  moral  and 
social  condition.  His  eSorts  on  behalf  of 
personal  purity  are  well  known;  so,  too, 
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are  his  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  effi 
ciency  of  his  clergy,  to  abolish  abuses  in 
Church  patronage,  to  spread  education,  to 
promote  thrift.  His  life  was,  in  fact,  sac- 
rificed to  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  work 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  One 
famous  epigram  of  his  gave  immense  of- 
fence to  the  teetotallers,  viz.,  that  he 
*•  would  rather  see  England  free  than 
sober;"  but  no  man  strove  more  sin- 
cerely, or  more  successfully,  than  be,  to 
encourage  temperance.  All  who  knew 
him  recognized  in  him  the  spirit  of  trans- 
parent truthfulness,  in  fact,  the  hatred  of 
all  humbug  was  such  a  passion  with  him 
as  sometimes  to  get  him  into  scrapes. 
But  then  the  same  manifest  sincerity 
dragged  him  out  again.  Take  the  follow- 
ing witty  bit  from  his  address  at  the 
Working  Men's  Meeting  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Leicester  in  1880  :  — 

"When  I  hear  men  producing  their 
little  scraps  of  compliments  to  the  work- 
ing men  in  the  same  way  as  a  cunning 
trader  produces  little  bits  of  cloth  and 
glass  beads  when  he  goes  among  a  set  of 
savages,  I  don't  quite  believe  in  it.  When 
I  hear  persons  trying  to  pet  and  coax 
working  men,  they  remind  me  of  the  very 
timid  groom  who  goes  into  the  stall  of  a 
very  spirited  horse  that  he  is  afraid  is 
rather  vicious;  he  goes  up  to  him  timidly 
and  tries  to  pat  him  here,  and  stroke  him 
there,  and  all  the  while  he  has  his  eyes 
between  the  horse's  ears  to  see  if  he  turns 
them  back ;  to  see  if  he  is  going  to  be,  as 
the  Irishman  said  of  his  horse,  very  handy 
with  his  hoofs.  I  will  tell  you  why  he 
does  so.  It  is,  first,  because  the  man  is 
a  coward ;  secondly,  because  he  don't  know 
his  business  as  a  groom  ;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause he  don't  know  the  nature  of  the 
animal  he  has  to  do  with.  Then  there  is 
another  class  of  men  who  proceed  in  an- 
other way.  I  have  seen  them  go  to  the 
working  man  as  if  he  were  a  horse  in  a 
field.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  a  groom 
go  up  to  the  horse  with  a  sieve  full  of  oats 
in  hTs  left  hand  while  behind  him  he  has  a 
bit  and  a  bridle  in  the  other.  Now  there 
are  men  who  come  to  the  working  classes 
with  great  promises  of  the  oats  they  are 
going  to  feed  them  with,  which,  by  the  wav, 
are  not  their  own  oats  but  their  neigh- 
bor's, and  if  the  noble  quadruped  had  a 
few  of  the  grains  of  sense  that  are  scat- 
tered about,  he  would  sniff  the  bridle  and 
the  bit,  and  say  —  I  would  rather  not  have 
the  oats.  Then,  occasionally,  you  see  a 
stout  man  approach  the  horse  with  a  heavy 
whip,  but  he  never  gets  near  him  — hasn  t 
a  chance.     Those   who  are  about  to  ad- 


dress the  working  man  to-night  are  not 
going  to  approach  him  as  if  he  were  a 
horse  at  all ;  they  are  going  to  speak  to 
him  as  a  man." 

As  I  have  said,  his  outspokenness  some- 
times got  for  him  hard  words.  Thus,  he 
angered  the  Leicestershire  Nonconform- 
ists not  very  long  after  the  Congress  by 
saying  that  the  Liberation  Society  would 
evidently  prefer  a  gin-shop  to  a  Church. 
And  the  mayor  who  had  welcomed  him  to 
Leicester  at  the  Congress  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure by  sending  ;^5o  to  the  Liberation 
Society.  But  in  the  long  run  nobody  ever 
got  on  better  with  the  Nonconformists 
than  the  bishop.  Witness  their  affection- 
ate farewell  to  him. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  filled  with 
witty  sayings  of  his  which  came  in  pat  to 
the  purpose  when  wisdom  was  wanted  to 
shut  up  some  mischievous  speaker  or  cor- 
respondent.    The   bishop  was    generally 
happy  when  such  persons  tried  to  '*  draw  " 
him.     Thus  a  foolish  man  in  Torquay,  who 
was  angry  with  the  Burials  Bill,  got  up  a 
memorial  and  sent  it  to  the  bishops  re- 
questing to  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  and  proposing  to  publish  their  replies. 
Bishop   Magee,  after  objecting  to  being 
publicly  catechized  by  a  man  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  went  on  gravely  to  say  ; 
**  In  this  as  in  every  other  matter  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  reli- 
gion in  this  country  in  which  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  act,  I  propose  to  take  such  steps 
as  after  careful  consideration  may  appear 
right  and  wise  to  take."    The  gentleman 
would  hardly  have  kept  his  word  as  to  publi- 
cation, but  the  bishop  published  it  himself. 
Another  foolish  fellow  was  good  enough  to 
tell  him  that  he  highly  approved  some 
views   the  bishop   had  expressed   in   his 
sermons  at  Bath  about  the  ordination  ser- 
vice, and  wished  him  to  explain  how  they 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Pusey.    The  bishop  in  reply  referred  him 
to  the  sermon,  and  begged  him  to  try  to 
understand  it  for  himself.     "  Whether  you 
find  my  statements  satisfactory  or  the  re- 
verse—  or  whether  they  can  be  reconciled 
with    certain    statements    made    by    Dr. 
Pusey  or  by  any  other  person,  are  ques- 
tions on  which  you  are,  I  presume,  capable 
of  forming  your  own  judgment." 

Presiding  on  the  17th  of  May,  18)79,  at 
the  festival  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, he  made  two  of  his  happiest 
after-dinner  speeches.  Here  is  a  delicious 
paragraph  from  one  of  them  :  "  It  is  some 
years  since  I  carried  ofiE  from  the  walls  of 
your  Academy,  in  a  moment  of  impulsive 
self-gratification  —  for  which  I  received  a 
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c  rebuke  —  what  seemed  to  me  a 
very  charming  little  painliag.  It  was  by 
an  artist  ai  no  great  repute,  li  was  bul 
a  few  trees  atid  k  glimpse  of  a  stream,  and 
3  bit  of  Eutiaet,  taken  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames;  bul  it  had  an  air  to  me  of  ex- 
e  repose  and  peace  and  rest.  And  I 
assure  you  that  sometimes  when  I  am 
wearied  with  work,  vexed,  perhaps,  by  a 
correspondence  with  some  clergymaa  who 
is  not  blessed  with  a  sense  of  implicit 
obedience  to  his  bishop  —  or,  perhaps,  by 
a  question  of  the  color  of  some  vestment 
worn  by  one  who  has  an  artistic  eye  —  I 
e  ODI  and  look  at  this  picture,  which 
seems  to  me  to  mirror  the  stream  of  life 
as  it  draws  peacefully  towards  its  even- 
ing. Thereissamelhlnginit  that  rests  and 
soothes  me,  and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  at 
that  moment  a  curate  might  play  with  me 
with  safety." 

Not  less  felicitous  was  a  speech  which 
be  made  on  the  day  of  the  consecration 
of  St.  Mary's,  Edinburgh  (October  30th, 
1S79).  He  had  preached  one  of  his  finest 
sermons  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  dinner 
which  followed,  gave  equal  delight  to 
his  audience.  Scotchmen,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  specially  proud  of  a  brother 
Scot  who  has  distinguished  himself  out- 
side their  native  land,  and  ihey  can  also 
enjoy  a  gentle  joke  against  themselves  (or 
a  small  weakness  of  which  they  are  not 
unconscious  —  namely,  the  inclination  to 
discover  some  trace  of  Scotch  blood  in 
celebrated  people.  The  bishop  found  his 
opportunity  of  humoring  them,  when  Lord 
Mar  gave  as  a  toast  "The  Churches  of 
England,  Ireland.  America,  and  the  colo- 
nies." The  bishop  in  responding  said, 
that  in  selectins  him  to  reply  to  the  toast, 
there  was  certainly  one  point  in  favor  of 
the  selection.  They  had  chosen  to  speak 
to  this  composite  toast  of  theirs  one  who 
occupied  an  English  see  bul  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  who  had  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  having  some  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins. 
He  remembered  some  j-ears  ago  when  the 
eminent  Scotchman  who  now  occupies  so 
worthily  the  chair  of  Canterbury  (loud 
cheers)  heard  from  him  a  sermon  which 
his  Grace  was  kind  enough  to  think  of  in 
a  favorable  manner,  the  archbishop  ex- 
pressed his  approval  with  his  usual  grace- 
ful humor.  He  asked  him  when  he  came 
out  of  the  cathedral,  "  Bishop,  was  not 
your  mother  a  Scotchwoman?"  He  an- 
swered, "  No,  your  Grace,  she  wasn't ;  but 
I  believe  her  grandmother  was."  (Great 
laughter.) 


to  be  hoped  they  will  be  collected,  and 
enshrined  in  a  biography  the  staple  of 
which  will  be,  after  all,  the  record  of  the 
work  not  of  a  mere  brilliant  humorist,  but 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  I  can  only  jot 
down  a  few  which  I  have  heard  from 
friends;  one  or  two  frnm  his  own  lips. 
It  is  well  known  llial  he  disliked  being  so- 
licited for  preferment.  He  prided  himself 
on  doing  his  best  to  find  the  right  meu 
for  himself.  One  applicant  not  only  badg- 
ered him  unmercifully,  but  came  up  to 
London,  and  caughthim  at  the  Athenaeum. 

"  Mr. ,"  said  the  bishop,  "  if  it  rained 

livings,  I  would  offer  you  —  an  umbrella." 
Another  patronage  story  which  perhaps 
straitlaced  people  will  think  requires  a 
'"'     kindly    allowance — and    surely    it 


A  layman  s 
of  the  cura 
pleading  his 


.  and  after 
',  got  the  bishop's  prom- 
Jrate  the  vacant  living. 
The  delighted  squire  exclaimed,  "Many 
ks,  your  lordship,  and   I   can  te!l  you 
you   will  tind    him    a  regular  trump 
."    The  bishop  was  rather  surprised, 
and  perhaps  nettled  at  the  unseemly  met- 
phor,  but  said  nothing.     But  a  little  later, 
iter   the  new  incumbent  had  taken  pos* 
ession,  he  met  the  squire  again,  who  re- 
peated his  small  jest,  "Well,  my  lord,  I 

told  you   that  Mr. would  turn  up  a 

good  trump."     This  was  loo  much  (or  the 

■  hop's  forbearance,  who  replied,  "  Well, 

,   in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 

■re  he  has  managed  to  show  his  hand  a 

great  deal   too  much,  and  he  has   played 

the  deuce."    Walking  with  Bishop  AlUy 

at  Hereford,  whereas  every  one  who  has 

been  there  knows  the  beautiful  river  Wye 

ashes  the  episcopal  grounds,  the  latter 

lid,  '■  Well,  we  think  our  cathedral  very 

iteresiing,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  grand 

s    yours."     "1    think,"   was    the   reply, 

that  you  may  consider  your  flowing  river 

(poinliag  to  it)  better  than  my  Dead  See." 

This  name  had  got  afBxed  to  the  diocese 

if  Peterborough   during  Bishop  Uavys's 

tenancy. 

Here  is  a  story  which  I  heard  him  tell. 
Some  members  of  his  congregation  —  I 
think  at  Enniskillen,  but  am  not  sure 
about  that  —  came  to  him  when  he  was 
ig  his  incumbency,  to  bid  him  fare- 
"  And  we  can  assure  you,sir,"ihey 
"that  we  hate  profited  so  much  by 
ulnisiry,  and  feel  that  it  has  done  us 
ich  good,  that  we  have  resolved  that 
afther  ye've  gone  and  left  us,  we'll  none  of 
us  ever  go  to  church  any  more." 

The  bishop  was  well  up  in  his  Dickens, 
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aad  very  frequently  wenl  to  him  for  illus- 
IraiioDS.  Thus  he  came  into  Lambeth 
Library  ODe  day,  where  he  was  engaged 
to  speak  ai  some  meeting,  and  said,  with 
comical  weariness  of  manner.  "  I  feel  like 
Mantalini,  whose  life  was  one  horrid 
grind;  my  life  nowadays  is  one  horrid 
speech."  When  he  was  denouncing  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  bill,  he  quoted  Squeers, 
who  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  had 
found  ]□  thrashing  Smike  in  a  hackney 
coach —  "  there  was  such  a  relish  in  it.'' 
This,  said  the  bishop,  is  exactly  what  the 
aggrieved  parishioners  will  do.  There  will 
be  no  real  good  lo  be  got  by  their  bullying 
poor,  hardworking  clergy,  but  it  will  be  a 
novelty, and  therefore  they  «ill  find  a  rel- 
ish in  il.  And  to  him  lias  been  atlribuled 
another  humorous  applicalion  out  of  the 
same  volume,  which  found  its  way  inio  a 
Church  newspaper.  Bishop  Claughlon, 
Archdeacon  of  London,  held  a  visitation 
to  which  nobody  came.  The  good  bishop 
was  naturally  annoyed,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  some  means  ought  to  be  used 
to  compel  them  to  obey  the  archidiaconal 
summons.     Thereupon   Mr.  Squeers  was 

Juoted  for  an  illustration.  "  Bishop 
:iaughton  isof  Mr.  Squeers's  opinion  that 
the  world  is  chockfull  of  wisitations,  and 
if  a  boy  repines  at  a  wisilatloo,  he  must 
have  his  head  punched." 

PreachinfE  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin, 
on  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publi- 
can, at  the  time  when  the  disestablish  meat 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  immlDenI,  the 
bishop  applied  the  parable  thus:  ''The 
spiritof  Pharisaism  wears  different  garbs, 
and  speaks  m  different  tones  in  different 
ages.  The  original  Pharisee  said,  '  I  fast 
twice  in  the  week  ;  I  give  lithes  ot  all  I 
possess.'  The  modern  Pharisee  says; 
'  I  don't  fast ;  don't  see  the  use  of  it,  and 
don't  pay  my  titlies.'  No,  to  do  you  jus- 
lice,  you  doo't." 

But  I  must  repeat  emphatically  what  I  ' 
have  already  said  :  it  would  be  a  false 
picture  of  Magee  to  represent  him  as  pre- 
eminently a  joker.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
helpanswering  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. 
But  some  of  his  best  speeches  breathe  a 
fervent  piety  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
I  might  quote  at  large  from  his  published 
sermons,  but  content  myself  with  referring 
to  three  speeches,  one'  delivered  at  the 
Church  Congress  at  Bath  on  the  subject 
of  Sunday  Schools  {GuariiiaK  for  1873, 
p.  1364),  one  on  the  Central  African  Mis- , 
sion  {Feb.  1875)  and  one  at  Wellingbor- ' 
ough  in  May,  1874.  The  first  two  are  full 
of  the  eloquence  of  deep  and  tender  pa- 
thos.   The  last  was  called  forth  by  rib.tid  , 


posters  which  were  stuck  all  over  the  town 

OD  the  occasionof  his  coming  to  consecrate 
a  cemetery,  and  which  resulted  in  a  mob 
which  hooted  and  hustled  him  at  the  ser- 
vice. He  boldly  invited  the  people  to  a 
special  service  at  the  parish  church.  It 
was  crowded,  and  he  addressed  them  In  a 
manner,  marvellous  even  to  read  of.  The 
hearing  carried  all  before  il,  and  no  man 
from  that  day  was  more  popular  there. 

But  I  must  close  these  reminiscences. 
I  met  the  bishop  often,  but  many  nho  read 
these  pages  will  iuve  known  him  far  bel- 
terthan  i  did.  Yet  on  their  behalf,  and  as 
one  that  read  his  speeches  with  delight, 
and  was  privileged  to  hear  many  of  his 
utterances,  both  witty  and  wise,  I  lay  this 
humble  wreath  on  the  grave  of  one  whom 
the  Church  of  England  in  years  to  come 
will  reckon  among  her  true  and  faithful 
sons,  a  delightful,  unselfish,  generous  man, 
and  withal  a  great  prelate  and  father  in 
God.  W.  Benham. 


From  Temple  Bir. 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FRANCES  CROMWELL. 

1.  These  are  to  certifie  whom  it  may  con- 
cerne  that  (aocording  to  a  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment entytuled  "  An  Act  touching  mariiages 
and  the  rcgistring  thereof,  etc.")  publicition 
was  made  in  the  publique  meeiing-place  in  the 
parish  church  of  the  parish  of  Martin's  in  the 
Fields  in  ihe  county  of  Middlesex,  upon  three 
several  Lord's  days,  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing exercise  (namely  upon  the  xxv  day  of  Octo- 
ber MDCLVil,  as  alsoe  upon  the  i  and  vlil  days 
of  November  following),  of  a  marriage  agreed 
upun  between  Ihe  honourable  Robert  Rich,  of 
Andiewes,  Holhorne,  and  the  right  honour- 
able the  Lady  Frances  Cromwell  of  Martin's 
in  the  Fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  All 
which  was  fully  performed  according  to  the 
said  Act  without  exception. 

2.  In  witness  whereoE  I  have  hereunto  sec 
my  hand  this  ix  day  of  November  MDCLVir. 

William  Williams. 
Register  ot  the  parish  of  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.* 
November  11,  —  This  day  the  most  illus- 
trious lady  the  Lady  Frances  Cromwell, 
youngest  daughter  of  His  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  was  married  to  the  most  noble  gen- 
llcman  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  son  of  the  Lord 
Rich,  grandchild  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
of  the  Countess  Dowaeer  of  Devonshire,  in 
the  ]iresence  of  their  Highnesses  and  of  his 
grandfather  and  father  and  the  said  Countess, 
with  many  other  persons  of  high  honor  and 
tjuality.     The  solemnities  of  the  happy  nup- 
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TB£  "happy  nuptials,"  of  which  the 
above  are  respectively  Ihe  last  preliiniDary 
and  ibe  official  record  in  Mircurius 
PolitUus,  the  gazette  of  the  period,  had 
not  been  finally  concluded  without  cauch 
difficulty.  For  the  course  of  true  love  in 
this  case  had  certainly  not  run  smooth. 

"Robin  Rich's  "courtship  of  the  Lady 
Frances  had  lasted  nearly  two  years,  but 
it  had  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome. 
We  need  not  pay  loo  much  attention  to 
the  stories  which  would  make  the  exiled 
Charles  II.  or  the  Due  d'Eoghiea  suitors 
whose  eligibility  was  gravely  discussed; 
still  less  need  we  regard  loo  seriously  the 
curious  story  of  Jerry  White  the  chaplain. 
But  a  voice  from  the  grave  seemed  to  in- 
terpose between  the  lovers.  John  Dutton, 
a  wealthy  Gloucestershire  squire,  le/i  his 
nephew  William  to  the  guardianship  and 
disposition  of  his  Higfiuess  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  not  content  with  this, 
humbly  requested 

That  His  Highness  will  be  pleased  in  order 
to  my  former  desires  and  according  the  dis- 
course that  huh  pnaaed  betwixt  us  thereupon, 
that  when  he  shall  come  to  iipeness  of  age,  a 
marriage  may  be  had  and  solemnized  betwixt 
my  said  nephew  William  Dutton  and  the 
I,ady  Frances  Cromwell,  His  Highness "s 
youngest  daughter,  which  I  much  desire,  and 
(ii  it  take  efleci)  shall  account  it  as  a  blessing 
from  God. 

But  my  Lady  Frances  would  have  none 
of  Mr.  Dutton.  His  uncle's  will,  dated 
early  in  165S,  did  not  come  10  be  proved 
until  the  middle  of  1657,  and  a  year  be- 
fore that  she  and  "Robin  Rich"  were 
"bo  far  ent;aged  that  the  match  cannot  be 
broke  off." 

Apart  from  Mr.  Dmion,  however,  there 
were  oiher  troubles.  Troubles  about  the 
marriage  settlements,  which  it  seems, 
from  Mary  Cromwell's  correspondence 
with  her  brother  Henry,  only  covered  a 
deeper  objection,  rumors  prejudicial  to 
the  suitor's  private  character  having  come 
to  the  protector's  ears.  The  reports  were 
false,  and  Frances  having  satisfied  herself 
of  the  fact,  got  her  sister  Mary  and  some 
other  friends  to  speak  to  her  father  in  her 
lover's  favor,  and  he  promised  that,  if  the 
reports  proved  without  fouodalioo,  the 
difficulties  about  the  settlements  should 
not  prevent  the  match.  Still  the  negotia- 
tions dragged  on  slowly.  Nine  months 
after  Mary's  intercession,  Sir  Francis 
Russell  wrote  10  Henry  Cromwell,  his 
son-in-law,  that  there  was  "trouble  about 
the  business  of  Mr.  Rich  and  my  Lady 
Frances,"  which  seemed  '-to  trouble  the 
mind)   both  of  your  lather  and  mother 


more  than  anything  else."  Three  months 
later  he  reported:  '■ 'Tis  verily  thought 
that  the  match  between  your  sister  and 
Mr.  Rich  is  upon  the  point  concluded 
on."*  Still  Ihere  was  a  delay  of  nearly 
five  months,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  October  that  the  banns 
were  first  published  in  church. t  J 

A  paper  preserved  in  Thurloe  gives  thcj 
proposals  for  setlleraent  made  by  the  E-irl-l 
of  Warwick   on  behalf  of   his   grandson,  1 
The  Warwick  estates,  including  Warwick 
House,  were  to  be  settled  upon  trusts 
giving  Robert   Rich  and  Lady  Frances 
^2,oooa  year  during  the  lives  o(  the  bride- 
groom's father  and  grandfather,  to  be  in- 
creased to  /z.soo  on   Ihe  death  of  the 
earl,  and  ^3,050  if  Lord  Rich  should  die 
in   the    earl's    lifetime.     Frances,   if  she 
survived  her  husband,  was  to  have  a  joint- 
ure of  ^2.000  a  year,  and  Warwick  House 
after  the  death  of  the  earl  and  countess. 

Ail  Ihe  town  was  now  talking  of  the  great 
wedding.  The  third  publication  of  (he 
banns  was  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
following  Wednesday  the  eleventh. 

A  more  gossiping  account  than  the  offi- 
cial record  of  Mereurius  Politicus  opens 
for  us  a  window  into  Whitehall :  — 

On   Wednesday  last  was    my   Lord    Pro- 
tector's daughter  married  lo  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick's grandson.     Mr.  Scobell,  as  a  justice 
ut   ihe  peace,  tyed  the  knot  after  a,  eodly 
prayer  made  by  one  of  Hia  Highness 's  divines : 
and  on  Thursday  was  the  wedding  feast  kept 
Whitehall,  where  they  had  48  violins  and 
trumpets   and   much  mliih  with  frolics,    \ 
dancing  (a  thing  heretofore  ao-  ■ 
tuumcu  piui^ne)  till  5  of  the  clock  yesterday  I 
morning.      Amongst  the  dancers   there  wis  1 
the  Earl  of  Newport,  who  danced  with  Her    ' 
Highness.     There  was  at  this  great  solemnity 
Ihe  Countess  of  Devonshire  (grandmother  to 
Ihe    bridegroom),   who  presented  the  biide 
with  ;£z,ooo  worth  of  plate.  1 

The  Countess  of  Devonshire  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  figures  among  the 
wedding  guests.  She  was  an  unwonted 
visitor  at  the  protector's  court,  and  it  must 
have  seemed  strange  to  her  lo  remember  ' 
under  what  circumstances  she  was  last  at    I 
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Whitehall.  The  blood  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Braces  flowed  in  her  veins.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  that  Lord  Bruce  of  Kin- 
loss,  whose  monument  we  may  see  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  who 
did  much  to. further  James  L's  accession 
to  the  English  crown.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried, at  the  instance  of  the  king,  to  Lord 
William  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  with  him  had  lived  in 
boundless  magnificence  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  and  attendance  on  the  court 
of  both  James  and  Charles.  Left  a  widow 
with  three  young  children,  with  estates 
burdened  with  debts  and  law-suits,  she 
was  yet  able,  by  force  of  character,  rigid 
economy,  and  wise  management,  to  hand 
over  the  Devonshire  estates  to  her  son  on 
his  majority  cleared  from  all  the  incum- 
brances which  had  threatened  to  swamp 
them  in  ruin,  besides  providing  her  chil- 
dren with  the  highest  education  and  cul- 
ture of  the  time.  She  had  lost  her  second 
son,  Colonel  Charles  Cavendish,  **  the 
young,  the  lovely,  and  the  brave  "  of  Wal- 
ler's epitaph,  by  the  sword  of  Cromwell's 
lieutenant  at  Gainsborough  fight.  She 
had  been  engaged  ever  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War  in  planning  and  in- 
triguing first  for  the  success  of  Charles  L 
and  afterwards  for  the  Restoration.  It  is 
even  said  that  a  warrant  had  at  one  time 
been  issued  for  her  arrest,  but  that  a  bribe 
to  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  had 
saved  her  from  its  actual  execution.  At 
this  very  time  she  was  carrying  on  cypher 
correspondence  by  her  chaplain  with  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  Charles  II. 

While  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
were  still  in  progress,  the  countess  had 
been  invited  by  the  protector  to  Hampton 
Court.  Walking  in  her  garden  one  day, 
she  took  counsel  with  Robert  Frampton, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  then 
chaplain  to  her  brother  Lord  Elgin,  on  the 
subject,  who,  after  recounting  "all  that 
traytors  villainy,"  advised  her  **  with  such 
an  one,  no  not  to  eat.''  The  countess  took 
her  own  course,  however,  and  went  to 
Hampton  Court.  She  could  not  but  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  match,  for  the 
bridegroom  was  the  only  child  of  her  only 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Anne  Cavendish, 
Lady  Rich,  who  had  died  nearly  twenty 
years  before,  when  her  boy  was  two  years 
old.  Robert  Rich,  now  only  twenty-two, 
had  been  committed  by  his  dying  mother 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Gauden,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and,  according  to 
his  tutor's  account,  had  grown  up  a  studi- 
ous and  thoughtful  youth  full  of  promise. 
His  father,  Lord  Rich,  was  not  a  person 


of  good  reputation,  but  his  grandfather. 
Lord  Warwick,  was  a  brave  and  worthy 
man. 

Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  a  man  of  sixty-nine  or  seventy.  He 
had  been  lord  high  admiral  for  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  Cromwell's 
staunch  friend  of  long  standing.  Of  a  free, 
generous  mode  of  living,  he  possessed  a 
wide  popularity,  and  Calamy,  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  best 
natured  man  in  England.  We  do  not  know 
if  his  countess  was  present  with  him  at  the 
wedding.  He  was  at  this  time  married  to 
his  third  wife,  Ellinor  Wortley,  widow  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Mountjoy  Blount,  Earl  of  Newport,  who 
trod  a  measure  with  the  lady  protectress, 
was  a  less  popular  and  less  reliable  man. 
He  had  been  a  Royalist,  but  not  without 
suspicion  of  half-heartedness,  or  worse. 
Two  years  previously,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
Cromwell  on  suspicion  of  treason.  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  remember  that  he 
and  Lord  Warwick  were  both  sons,  by 
difEerent  fathers,  of  Penelope  Devereux, 
the  "  Stella"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  bride  and 
her  kinsfolk.  Frances  Cromwell  wanted 
only  a  few  days  to  complete  her  nineteenth 
year.  Of  the  four  sisters,  she  is  the  one 
whose  face  we  are  the  least  able  to  picture 
in  the  bloom  of  her  youth.  The  portraits 
of  her  in  later  life  give  little  sign  of  the 
personal  beauty  of  which  several  writers 
speak.  Of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Fleet- 
wood and  Bridget  were  doubtless  there 
from  Wallingford  House  close  by,  possibly 
Richard,  certainly  Elizabeth  Claypole,  the 
princess  royal  of  the  protectoral  court. 
From  the  various  portraits  of  Elizabeth 
which  exist,  we  can  form  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  her  appearance  at  this  time.  Hers 
is  a  face  about  which  there  must  always 
have  been  a  peculiar  charm.  The  youth- 
ful beauty  and  almost  arch  grace  which 
characterize  the  charming  portrait  of  her 
attributed  to  Robert  Walker,  had  faded 
now  into  the  sweet  gravity  and  tenderness 
which  we  see  in  Cooper's  miniature,  and 
delicate  health  had  given  her  that  matronly 
air  which  strikes  one  at  first  as  denoting 
a  more  advanced  age  than  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty.  Her  children  were  growing 
up  round  her,  and  the  lines  in  which  An- 
drew Marvell  has  left  a  picture  of  the  mu- 
tual love  of  the  protector,  his  daughter, 
and  her  children,  are  doubtless  a  tran- 
script of  what  he  saw  every  dav  in  his 
attendance  at  Whitehall. 

Mary  and   Frances  were  almost  of  an 
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age,  and  nalurally  shared  all  each  other's 
plans,  Marj-'s  letters  show  lliat  she  was 
Frances's  confidant  and  counsellor  in  her 
love  troubles,  and  how  wisely  she  per- 
formed the  office.  Now,  when  her  sister's 
difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  she  had 
her  own  to  think  about,  for  her  own  wed- 
diog  was  to  take  place  in  a  week's  time, 
though  the  courtship  had  only  been  of  a 
month's  duration,  and  we  can  see  plainly 
from  her  subsequent  correspondence  with 
what  a  flutter  ol  uncertainty  she  was  look- 
ing forward  Id  what  she  felt  to  be  almost 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  We  may  think  of  the 
favored  suitor,  Lord  Fauconberg,  as  one 
of  the  company,  and  we  find  also  the  name 
of  "the  Lord  Strickland,"  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  Was  John  Howe  the  divine, 
who  said  theprayerover  the  young  couple, 
and  was  the  blind  Latin  secretary  there? 
and  young  Andrew  Marvell,  his  assistant, 
who  wrote  two  songs  for  Mary  Cromwell's 
weddi[]g  the  following  week  ? 

The  festivities  continued  several  days. 
On  Saturday,  the  fourteenth,  we  hear  that 
they  are  stifl  in  full  awing.  What  days  of 
■'music  and  dancing  and  great  feasting" 
in  Whitehall,  now  "very  glorious  and  well 
furnished,"  "more  richly  furnished  than 
in  any  king's  time."  Some  one  gave  "a 
goed  Quantity  of  Barbary  wine."  Lady 
Claypole's  present  was  two  sci>nces  of 
^100  apiece,  while  the  plate  given  by 
Lady  Devonshire  was  all  of  gold,  "with 
one  {they  call)  the  piece  royal ;  'tis  such 
as  I  have  seen  used  for  the  waiter  to 
carry  a  glass  upon."  As  for  some  of  the 
"frohcs,"  if  we  are  to  credit  another  ac- 
count, they  can  scarcely  have  been  very 
acceptable. 

The  Pfotectour  threw  about  sack  posset 
among  all  tbetadyestosoyle  their  rich  clothes, 
which  they  tooke  as  a  favour,  and  also  wett 
sweetmeatea  and  dawbd  all  the  stoolcs,  where 

pulld  of  Riches  his  perucque,  and  would  have 


throwne  it  into  the  Gre,  but  did  not,  yet  he 
sate  upon  it. 

An  old  formall  courtier  that  was  gentleman 
usher  to  the  Queene  of  Bohemia,  is  entcr- 
teyned  among  them,  Sir  Thomas  Billinpley, 
smza  harba  ;  and  he  danced  afore  tbem  in  hu 
cloke  and  sword,  and  one  of  the  four  of  the 
Protectour's  Bufions  made  his  lip  black  like 
a  beard,  whereat  the  Knt.  drew  his  knife, 
missing  very  little  of  killing  the  fellow.* 

The  following  week  the  scene  changes 
from  the  bride's  house  to  the  bridegroom's, 
Warwick  House  in  Holborn,  of  which 
Warwick  Court  still  preserves  a  memory. 
Holborn  was  then  full  of  stately  manBions. 
Hard  by  was  Brook  House,  where  the  fol- 
lowing summer  the  French  ambassadors 
were  lodged.  Nearly  opposite  stood 
Southampton  House,  afterwards  to  be  the 
town  house  of  Lord  William  Russell. 

At  Lord  Warwick's,  the  festivities  con- 
tinued till  the  middle  of  the  week,  when 
on  the  Wednesday  ai tern 000  the  protector 
and  his  family  went  down  to  Hampton 
Court  for  the  wedding  of  Lady  Mary  and 
Lord  Fauconberg  on  the  following  day. 

Mary's  mariage  de  convenance  was  to 
last  nearly  half  a  century.  Frances's  love 
match  only  lasted  three  months  and  five 
days.  She  was  left  a  widow  on  the  l6th 
February,  1658. 

It  was  the  first  blow  of  those  which  this 
fatal  year  brought  in  such  rapid  succession 
on  the  protectoral  household.  Lord  War- 
wick followed  his  grandson  before  the 
spring  had  fairly  set  in.  Little  Oliver 
Claypole  died  in  June,  Lady  Claypole  in 
August,  and  the  solemnities  attending  her 
funeral  were  scarcely  over  when  the  lord 
protector  liimself  lay  down  on  that  bed 
at  Whitehall  from  ivhich  he  was  destined 
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The  relations  of  weather  and  disease  have 
been  recently  investigated  by  Herr  Magelssen, 
of  Leipzig,  who,  having  fonneily  called  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  certain  "waves"  which 
recur  in  the  Tariations  of  temperature  (distin- 
gubhmg  waves  of  about  twelve  days,  fifty 
days,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  years'  duration), 
now  traces  a  connection  of  these  with  diseases 
and  mortality.  The  year-waves  especially 
show  this  connection;  the  mortality  (in  oui 
latitudes)  varying  with  the  winter  temperature. 
The  least  mortality  (reialively)  is  at  the  mid- 
:  part  of  the  temperature  period: 
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more  southern  latitudes  (such  as  Vienn^,  " 
while  cold  begins  to  act  beneGcially.  In 
northern  places,  mild  winters  prove  injurious 
where  several  very  mild  winters  come  in  suc- 
cession {e.g.,  Stockholm  in  1871-74).  The 
most  favorable  conditions  seem  to  be  an  alter- 
nation of  moderately  cold  and  moderately 
mild  winters.  Too  much  importance,  the 
author  thinks,  has  been  attached  to  relative 
humidity.  He  further  offers  proof  that  in- 
fectious disease  is  even  more  dependent  o 
weaiherthandiseaseof  the  respiratory  organ" 
or  arising  from  chill 
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VoD  know  that  you  bade  me  forget,  dear, 
All  the  love  tbat  you  told  long  ago ; 

To  bury  it  deep,  nor  regret  you, 
It  bad  passed  witb  the  last  yea  ' 


But  for  year!  I  hoped  you  would  waken, 
For  I  knew  ihal  Che  rue  it  was  there; 
But  I  thought  that  the  charm  was  broken, 
:r  there  came  lo  my  prayer. 

And  now  you  have  slept  so  soundly, 

'Mid  roses,  rosemary,  and  rue, 
Tbat  I  have  had  time  to  re 

It  was  1,  not  you,  that  w 

But  the  charm  it  has  worked,  and  you  waken ; 

The  spell  of  the  rue  holds  you  fast ; 
Tbe  grave  has  no  power  to  keep  you, 

Your  love  i 

And,  dear,  you  should  not  reproach  m 

Remember  that  I  was  true; 
Red  roses  and  rosemary  wither. 

You  look  no  heed  of  the  rue. 

But  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  past,  dear. 
And  the  days  e'er  you  proved  untrue. 

I  would  I  had  left  you  to  sleep,  dear, 
With  never  the  charm  of  the  rue. 
Academy.  FLORENCE  PRACOCX, 


Beneath   the 

spring. 
And  trickled  through  the  brown  and  spongy 

And  wore  ■  channel  down  the  stonv  fell  j 
And  the  thin  runnel  crew  a  noisy  l>eck. 
And  the  beck  swelled  into  a  stormy  stream, 
But  a  bluS  headland  stemmed  it,  and  it  split. 


THE    RUE,    ETC. 

One  of  the  twain  limbs  of  the  cloven  s!        .., 
Through  timbered  valleys  and  smooth  meadM 

dear  and  patient,  with  ai 
IS  a  deep  thought,  it  stole  along, 
kB  feeling,  sdent  with  great  joy. 
he  silvery  willow-shadows  o'er  it  fell. 
And  gleams,  subdued  and  lambent,  of  green 

lights, 
The  large-eyed  kine  leaned  o'et  it  as  in  dream, 
'  --'  -"imes  in  the  ambet  eveoing  ait, 

i  reedy  brinks,  ivete  breathed  bright 
irds,  « 

Most  magical,  most  musical  of  life.  ^1 

pt  the  other  on  in  sterner  mood,  H 
Swirling  atuund  the  spurs  of  granite  bills,  ^ 
Flying,  like   Fear,  through  darkness  of  the 

woods. 
Through  the  dinned,  shuddering  gorges  plung- 
ing down. 
Then  pausing  .'in  the  hushed,  unsounded  pool 
That  Broods  above  the  misty  waterjeap. 
And  again  onward  in  the  same  wild  way. 
Yet  ever  and  anon  the  torrent  knew 
A  want  was  aching  in  its  turbid  deptk, 
A  want  of  lieauty,  and  tranquillity. 
And  sunny  comfort  of  assuaged  desire; 
It  longed  for  the  low  voice  ai  its  lost  love. 
And  the  lone  spirit  ol  the  liver  spake : 
"  Amid  the  passion  of  my  rush  1  pine, 
I  pine  for  tbee,  O  lost  and  lovely  stream  ; 
Shall  we  not  meet  again,  sweet  valley  stream^ 
Wilt  thou  not  mix  thy  sweetness  with  my 

Shall  not  my  brawling  tumult  sink  and  die 

In  the  soft  sung  of  all  thy  flowing  life?  I 

Shall  we  not  meet  and  mingle  into  one  ■ 

Before  we  enter  Ihc  sepulchral  sea?"  I 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  they  met  again. 
That  gentle  water  and  the  loirent  strong; 

the  hills  dipped  into  a  meadowy  \ilt 
They  met  again,  and  melted  into  one; 
And  placid  with  the  peace  ot  the  fair  land. 
And  stained  with  the  far  blue  of  the  pure 

heaven. 
The  blent  abounding  river  journeyed  by. 
Rippled  and  surged,  gloomed,  beamed,  and 

bounded  on, 
(Like   Life   its   protean   analogue,   sleeplc 


I 


Life, 


That  vocal  soul  of  the  dumb  universe 
The  lytic  stream  that  shoots  with 

light 
Through  the  mute  apparitions  of  tbe  world). 
Smiled  past  dim  villages  and  drowsy  farms. 
Sighed    at    the    ruined    priory's   crumbling 

foot. 


1 


The  lords  of  power,  imagination,  song. 
Bore  outward  the  majestic  ships  that  roa 
O'er  all  (he  lonesome  oceans  of  the  earth. 
And  brimmed  and  jubilant  sought  the  fi ' 
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English  visitors  in.Metz  —  there  ought 
to  be  more,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
seen  in  and  around  the  old  imperial  city  — 
are  likely  to  have  pointed  out  to  them 
some  venerable  house  or  other,  which, 
their  guides  will  tell  them,  was  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago  the  residence  of  a  great 
English  noble,  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
and  the  terror  of  Henry  VIII.  —  the 
"  Duke  of  Suffolk."  Some  guides  may 
even  style  him  "the  king  of  England," 
since  their  distinguished  townsman,  Phi- 
lippe de  Vigneulles,  gives  him  that  title. 
Ic  all  probability  the  house  shown  will  be 
the  wrong  one.  For  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  loose  and  inaccurate  archaeology  preva- 
lent in  these  parts,  and  one  old  house  is 
very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  another. 
I  myself  have  had  a  leading  French  archae- 
ologist in  Metz  indicating  to  me  an  old 
Merovingian  palace  —  highly  interesting, 
to  be  sure  —  as  the  "Due  de  Sciffort's" 
quarters.  Once  the  building  was  plainly 
ancient,  the  trifling  difference  of  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  in  the  several 
dates  made  no  odds  to  him.  With  the 
kind  assistance,  however,  of  the  present 
archivist.  Dr.  Wolfram,  and  the  help  of 
some  old  documents  preserved  in  the 
local  library  —  which,  in  spite  of  repeated 
pilferings  for  the  enrichment  of  Paris,  still 
contains  many  valuable  old  manuscripts  — 
I  have,  some  months  ago,  been  able  pretty 
clearly  to  trace  the  movements  in  Metz  of 
our  distinguished  countryman  —  who  was 
indeed  a  claimant  to  the  English  crown, 
and  over  whose  death  in  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  1525,  Henry  VIII.  exulted  with 
such  exuberance  of  gratitude,  that  he  or- 
dered a  second  public  thanksgiving  to  be 
held  "with  great  joy"  on  the  i6th  of 
March,  the  triumph  proper  for  the  victory 
of  Pavia  having  been  —  somewhat  rashly, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out  —  celebrated 
on  the  ninth  day  of  that  month. 

The  story  of  this  Englishman's  exploits 
abroad  affords  some  features  of  interest. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  tale  of  adventure, 
love,  and  war,  strange  escapades,  in- 
trigues, and  ambition.  And  it  may  be 
worth  telling,  because  I  find  that  in  En- 
glish historical  writings  there  is  a  gaping 


hiatus  on  the  subject,  —  which  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  For,  considering  what 
an  ever-present  weight  Richard  evidently 
was  on  the  minds  of  the  two  last  Henrys, 
to  what  all  but  incredible  lengths  those 
kings  carried  their  unscrupulous  persecu- 
tion of  him  —  how  they  offered  bribes  to 
kings  to  deliver  him  up,  and  to  meaner 
men  to  assassinate  him  —  how  not  a  treaty 
was  proposed  to  foreign  potentates  but 
contained  a  special  clause  forbidding  the 
harboring  of  this  dangerous  character,  — 
one  might  have  supposed  that  our  chron- 
iclers of  the  time  would  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  tell  posterity  something  about 
him.  Their  silence  is  explained  by  a 
strange  want  of  materials.  So  little  turns 
out  to  have  been  known  in  this  country 
about  the  great  marpeace,  that  Mr.  Burton, 
in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  actually  as- 
signs to  him  the  wrong  christian  name, 
calling  him  "  Reginald."  Mr.  Gairdner  in 
his  interesting  preface  to  one  of  the  vol- 
umes of  "  Chronicles  and  Memorials  "goes 
at  some  length  into  the  history  of  Rich- 
ard's brother  Edmund.  What  became  of 
Richard  himself  —  except  that  he  fell  at 
Pavia  —  he  confesses  that  he  "cannot 
trace  at  all  accurately."  Napier  in  his 
"Notices  of  Swyncombe  and  Ewelme," 
supplies  fuller  information  than  any  other 
English  writer.  But  he,  too,  is  evidently 
at  fault  for  materials.  It  is  practically 
only  foreign  sources,  very  little  studied  in 
this  country,  to  which  we  have  to  look  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  what  "  White 
Rose  "  actually  did  during  his  exile,  self- 
imposed  or  involuntary,  which  made  up 
the  main  portion  of  his  life. 

The  chief  of  such  writers  is  Philippe  de 
Vigneulles,  a  contemporary  of  Richard's, 
and  a  citizen  of  Metz,  who  has  left  rather 
curious  and  pretty  full  memoirs  written  in 
that  strange-sounding,  uncouth  Lorraine 
French,  which  was  at  his  time  spoken  at 
Metz.  The  archaic  language  in  which 
they  are  written  may  possibly  account  for 
the  fact  that  no  French  publishers  have 
thus  far  been  found  to  tackle  these  other- 
wise very  readable  memoirs,  and  that  in 
default  of  them  it  has  been  left  to  a  Ger- 
man literary  society  to  lay  them  before 
the  world  —  in  a  mutilated  form.  The 
original  manuscript,  formerly  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  Count  Emmery,  was  some  time 
ago  purchased  at  a  ss.\t  by  M.  Prost,  a 
well-known  Lorraine  archaeologist.  From 
it  M,  des  Robert,  another  well-known 
writer  in  tlie  old  duchy,  has  drawn  ihe 
cnain  portion  of  the  Informatioa  which 
some  years  ago  he  incorporaied  in  a  mon- 
ograph. Even  this  monograph  leaves 
some  gaps.  And  the  author  falls  into  one 
or  two  odd  mistakes  —  which  are  perhaps 
excusable  in  a  foreigner.  For  instance, 
he  confounds  the  "rebel  and  traitor" 
Richard  de  la  Pole  with  one  of  the  most 
faithfulfollowers  of  Ihe  Tudor  kings,  Sir 
Richard  Pole  of  Lordlngtoo,  In  ascribing 
to  him,  first,  the  office  of  chamberlain  to 
Prince  Arthur,  and  later  on  the  fatherhood 
of  Reginald  Pole  the  cardinal.  But  Ills 
pamphlet  is  decidedly  useful,  as  supplying 
clues,  which  1  have  been  able  to  follow  up 
successfully  on  the  spot.  Richard  de  la 
Pole  was  the  last  member  of  a  family 
which,  within  the  space  of  about  a  century 
of  strange  vicissitudes,  ran  through  all  the 
slaves  of  rapid  rise,  almost  to  the  height 
of  the  Ihrone,  and  no  less  sudden,  humil- 
iating descents,  to  attainder,  ekecutian, 
confiscation,  and  dishonor. 

I  cannot  stop  here  to  lell  their  history 
at  length.  Genealogists  have  been  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  the  French  prefix  dt 
la  proves  no  Norman  descent.  There  is 
DO  "de  la  Pole,"  nor  any  name  resembling 
it,  to  be  met  with  In  the  Battle  Roll.  The 
De  la  Poles'  origin  was,  in  fact,  so  bum- 
ble, that  their  first  distinguished  member, 
Michael,  the  prosperous  merchant  —  to 
whom  his  native  town  of  Hull  raised  a 
monument  in  1S71  — aiterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  and  knight  of  the  Garter, 
is  described  in  Camden  as  "  basely  born." 
His  "  base  birth,"  it  is  true,  has  been  dis- 
proved. But  that  only  makes  a  difiereoce 
of  two  or  three  generations.  When  Rich- 
ard and  his  brothers  came  into  the  world, 
the  family  had  had  five  generations  of 
titled  distinction  and  notoriety  —  parlly  of 
honor  and  partly  of  disgrace.  Only  one 
Suffolk  of  this  creation  —  Richard's  father 
—  seems  to  have  died  at  home  and  in  his 
bed.  And  even  his  death  was  caused  by 
"gneffor  the  ruin  of  his  family."  The 
lord  chancellor  expired  almost  exactly  a 
century   before   of  "a   broken   heart"  in 


His 


n  fell  2 
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lery  "  before  Harfieur. 
was  honorably  killed  a 
son,  again,  the  "Duke  of  Suffolk"  de- 
nounced in  early  ballads,  lived  to  disgrace 
that  dukedom  which  he  had  first  attained, 
and  to  die  by  Ivnch  law  under  the  form  of 
a  trial,  for  having  had  a  hand  in  the  mur- 
der of  Humphrey  the  "  good  "  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  the  surrender  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine  to  France.  This 
"bad  "  duke's  son  rose  once  more  to  high 
distinction.  King  Edward  IV,  actually 
conferred  upon  him  the  hand  of  bis  sister 
Elizabeth  -,  and  Richard  ill,,  on  the  death 
of  his  own  only  son.  appointed  his  eldest 
son  John  —  created  Earl  of  Lincoln  — 
next  heir  to  the  throne.  That  appoint- 
ment proved  in  after-time  a  rather  doubt- 
ful boon  10  the  family.  For  it  Involved 
both  John  and  his  brothers  in  perils,  and 
intrigues,  and  persecution.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stoke,  fighting 
forSimnel,  the  pretending  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  by  bis  treason  and  disgrace 
caused  the  death  of  his  father.  Of  course 
estates  and  titles  were  held  to  be  for- 
feited. That  forfeiture  notwithstandiog, 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  next  brother  wa!)  wt_ 
milted  to  some  part  of  the  succession,  \ 
of  esiate  and  of  title,  by  amicable  i 
rangement  with  King  Henry  VII,  Th«i 
peerage  cases  were  dealt  with  i 
days  in  a  very  different  way  from  wba| 
they  are  now,  as  appears  from  the  fact  li 
only  some  eight  years  previously,  i 
ward  IV. 's  reign,  the  De  la  Poles'  rather" 
distant  cousin,  the  then  Duke  of  Bedford 
—  a  Neville,  not  a  Russell  — had  been 
deprived  of  his  peerage  by  act  of  Parlta* 
meni  on  the  score  of  poverty.  Edmuod 
de  la  Pole  bargained  with  Henry  VII.,  aod 
recovered  part  of  his  brother's  posaessioos 
and  also  the  lower  of  his  titles  i 
peerage,  by  sacrificing  the  higher 
was  admitted  to  the  peerage  as  "  Earl  < 
SuSolk."  Notwithstanding  his  renuncti 
tion,  he  later  00,  when  in  exile,  a; 
claimed  the  dukedom.  Edmund  had  ii 
youth  been  reported  by  the  University  0 
Oxford  in  a  letter  addressed  ti  '  ' 
King  Edward  IV.,  "a  peneti 
quent,  and  brilliant  genius"  —  anythia 
but  which  he  proved  himself  to  be.  His 
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ters  read  like  the  writing  of  a  man  of  very 
poor  education,  even  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  those   unlettered    days.     And   at 
court  he  played  his  cards  so  unskilfully, 
that  he  soon  became  from  a  rather  petted 
hanger-on,  a  declared  "  rebel  and  traitor," 
persecuted  with  all  the  unrelenting  mean- 
ness and  malice  that  the  two  first  Tudor 
kings  —  the  first,  at  any  rate,  not  feeling 
very  secure  on  his  throne  —  were  masters 
of.     That  almost  necessarily  involved  his 
younger  brother  Richard  in  a  like  fate  — 
which  Richard  did  nothing  to  evade.    Ed- 
mund, we  read,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
a  "  mean  "  person,  whom  he  presumed  to 
chastise  for  insulting  him.     For  this  he 
was  brought  before  the  king's  bench  and 
adjudged  guilty.   The  king  readily  granted 
a  pardon.     But  the  earl  took  the  indignity 
of  his  mere  trial  so  much  to  heart,  that  he 
very  unwisely  fled   the  country.     People 
said  that  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of 
his  aunt  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
which  was  then  notoriously  the  gathering- 
place  of  malcontent  Yorkists.   This  turned 
out  incorrect.     But  the  rumor  may  have 
helped   to  prejudice  Henry  against  him. 
Edmund  returned   home  for  Prince  Ar- 
thur's wedding  in    1501,  and  appears  to 
have  been  at  pains  to  show  his  loyalty, 
and  to  have  been  outwardly  well  received. 
But  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  ran 
away  a  second  time.    And  as  he  forthwith 
proclaimed    himself   a  pretender   to  the 
crown,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian  a  promise  of  material  help  — 
the  loan  of  four  thousand  of  his  troops 
wherewith  to  make  good  his  pretension  — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Henry  should  have 
set  all  his  large  apparatus  of  crafty  perse- 
cution at  work  against  so  dangerous  a  foe. 
But  it  is  surprising  to  find  him  stooping 
so  very  low  in  his  recourse  to  dirty  expe- 
dients.     The    State    papers    show    that 
bribes  were  offered  all  round  — to  the  em- 
peror, to  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XII., 
to  Philip  of  Castile  and   Burgundy — as 
much  as  twelve  thousand  crowns  in  gold 
—  for   Edmund's  surrender  or  despatch. 
At  length,  in  1506,  fortune  put  Philip  into 
Henry's  power  —  a  storm  driving  him  on 
our  coast.    And  Henry  meanly  took  advan- 
tage of  that  opportunity  to  extort  from  the 
Spaniard  an  undertaking  to  surrender  Ed- 


mund—  then  detained  at  Namur  —  agree- 
ing, in  return,  to  Philip's  stipulation,  that 
he  should  spare  his  life.  That  promise  he 
kept  to  the  letter.  Edmund  was  detained 
in  the  Tower  until  Henry's  death  —  and 
then  despatched  on  Tower  Hill  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  obedience  to  a  direction  set 
down  with  incredible  rancor  in  his  father's 
will.  Dugdale  suggests  that,  Edmund  be- 
ing so  popular  as  a  pretender,  Henry 
VIII.  did  not  like  to  leave  the  kingdom  for 
a  war  projected  in  France,  while  he  re- 
mained alive.  Another  report  says,  that 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  ground  of  corre- 
spondence proved  to  have  taken  place 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  then  a 
general  in  the  French  army. 

Richard  had  taken  service  under  the 
king  of  France  as  early  as  1492.  Charles 
VIII.  detecting  in  him  even  then  those 
brilliant  powers  which  made  him  in  after- 
life one  of  the  foremost  generals  of  his 
day,  intrusted  to  him  the  command  of  six 
thousand  lansquenets,  at  whose  head  he 
mastered  the  difficult  but  valuable  art  of 
maintaining  discipline  among  so  unruly, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  serviceable  a  host, 
and  qualified  himself  for  that  peculiar  kind 
of  warfare  in  which  he  subsequently  gath- 
ered such  splendid  laurels.  By  this  early 
favor  Charles  linked  to  his  court  an  ofllicer 
who,  as  Gaillard  says,  became  one  of 
'*  cette  pleiade  de  grands  Capitaines  qui 
illustr^rent  les  r^gnes  de  Louis  XII.  et 
Francois  I.,  et  port^rent  si  haut  Thonneur 
de  nos  armes  —  Bayard,  la  Palisse,  la  Tr^- 
mouille,  Due  de  Gueldres,  Robert  de  la 
Marck  [better  known  as  Fleurange,  •  Le 
Jeune  Aventureux '],  et  la  famille  de  Ro- 
han." Of  all  these  famous  captains  —  and 
moreover  of  Francis  of  Angoul^me  him- 
self —  Richard  was  a  comrade-in-arms  and 
familiar  friend.  And  nobody  seemed  to 
be  able  to  manage  the  wild  and  *'  indocile  " 
mercenaries,  who  were  ready  to  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  any  sover- 
eign who  would  pay  them,  like  himself. 
Dreaded  foes  —  and  to  the  people  scarcely 
less  dreaded  allies  —  were  those  bandes 
noires  of  northern  Germany,  who,  like 
the  modern  Prussians,  bore  on  their  ban- 
ner the  colors  of  black  and  white.  Before 
Pampeluna  —  of  gloomy  memory  —  they 
mutinied  even  against  Bayard,  **  striking  " 
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—  according  to  ihe  mosi  approved 
of  oineteeDth-ccnlury  Irades-unio 
at  the  most  critical  juncture  for  the  con- 
cession of  double  pay.  Bayard  and  Suf- 
folk between  them,  however,  soon  reduced 
Ihem  to  obedicuce.  Bran!6nie  relates  that 
it  was  said  oC  the  lansquenets  that  after 
St.  Peter  had  refused  them  entrance  in 
heaven,  their  troubled  souls  could  not 
even  obtain  admission  to  hell.  The  very 
devils  were  afraid  of  this  wild  company. 
With  these  rough  warriors  did  Richard 
fight  his  battles,  and  so  well,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  three  French  kings 
whom  he  served,  who  did  not  feel  moved 
to  reward  his  services  with  a  substantial 
pension,  in  addition  to  bis  open  thanks. 
Ever  foremost  in  battle,  Richard's  com- 
pany "  receveyd,"  as  John  Stile  reports  to 
Henry  Vin. "most  hurte  and  I  as  of  men 
then  eny  other  of  that  party."  And  on 
(hat  fatefat  day  which  cost  Richard  his 
life,  and  Francis  I.  "tout  fors  I'honneur," 
the  king  declared  that,  it  all  his  troops 
had  but  done  their  duty  like  Richard's 
/anigutiu/j,  ihe  victory  would  have  been 
bis.  Francis  was  especially  beholden  to 
these  rough  soldiers,  because,  by  winning 
for  him  the  battle  of  Marijjnano,  when  his 
crown  was  still  (resh  upon  his  head,  they 
raised  him  to  high  prestige,  and  com- 
pletely altered  his  position  in  Europe. 
■'  Ce  gros  gar^on  gfilera  tout,"  Louis  Xli. 
had  said  —  leaving  eighteen  hundred  livres 
ot  debts  lor  the  f;rai  garfon  to  pay.  But 
Francis  did  very  muili  better  than  Louis. 
When  Richard  de  ia  Pole  look  service 
under  Charles  Vlll.,  his  father  was  re- 
cently dead  "of  grief,"  and  his  family 
were  under  a  ctoud,  owing  to  Lincoln's 
rising  in  1487.  The  "affable"  king  was 
much  pleased  with  his  captain,  and  after 
the  siege  of  Boulogne  assigned  to  him  a 
pension  of  seven  thousand  /ens.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Etaples,  Henry 
VII.  began  his  shabby  course  of  persecU' 
tion  against  Richard,  from  which  he  and 
his  son  never  desisted  while  Richard  was 
alive,  demanding  from  Charles  the  sur- 
render of  his  foe,  Charles,  however,  flatly 
refused  the  demand.  King  Charles's  pen- 
sion, it  is  sadly  to  be  feared,  lapsed  with 
his  life  in  14^;  for  in  1505  and  there- 
abouts, we  find  Richard  in  absolute  desti- 
tution —  left,  indeed,  in  pawn  by  his 
brother  Edmund  for  that  brother's  debts 
with  the  citizens  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  with  a  little  too  much  knowl- 
edge of  German  geography,  places  Rich- 
ardatAkenon  the  Elbe,  'it  is,  however, 
pertectly  clear  that  the  place  of  his  de- 
tention was  Aachen  —  that  is,  what  we 


generally  call  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I 
which  both  Edmund  and  Richard  a  , 
various  fancy  spellings,  as,  indeed,  they 
did  for  most  of  their  words,  from  the  sim* 
pie  article  upward). 

As  Richard's  fate  is  so  closely  bound 
up  with  Edmund's,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  review  at  one  rapid  glance  the  fortunes 
of  that  poor  nobleman  after  his  lli^ht  in 
ijol.  He  first  repaired  to  Imst,  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  seek  help  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
gave  him  ample  encouragement,  drew  up 
an  agreement,  kept  his  conlideniial  agent 
as  representative  at  his  own  court,  and 
sent  him  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  Aix-!a-Chapelle,  where,  hoping  to  ob- 
tain further  succor,  he  managed  to  outrun 
the  constable,  and  was  fain  to  leave  his 
brother  as  pledge.  In  spring  1502  it  was 
proposed  that  Edmund,  to  make  good  his 
claim,  should  land  in  England  from  Den- 
mark. ]  n  that  same  year,  however,  Henry 
talked  over  the  emperor,  and  concluded  « 
treaty  with  him.  by  which  Maximilian 
bound  himself  not  to  allow  any  English 
rebels  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  "evcD 
though  they  be  of  the  rank  of  dukes." 
That  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  specially 
aimed  at  Edmund  and  Richard.  Edtnund 
now  despaired  ol  help  in  the  quarter  ap- 
pealed to,  and  transferred  his  attentions  to 
the  court  of  the  Count  Palatine.  In  1504 
he  entered  GueMers,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ceeding to  Fiisia  and  obtaining  pecuniary 
a.wistance  —  so  he  writes  to  his  pledged 
brother  at  Aachen  —  from  Duke  George 
ot  Saxony.  The  Duke  of  Guelders,  greedy 
to  secure —  as  Archduke  Philip,  his 
cousin,  writes  to  Henry  —  the  reward 
which  he  is  likely  to  receive  from  Henry, 
however,  plays  the  traitor  and  enters  into 
an  intrigue  with  Philip  of  Burgundy  —  it 
is  always  the  same  Philip  —  who  eventu- 
ally "interns"  Edmund  at  Namur. 

Poor  Richard  was  in  sore  straits  alt  the 
time.  "Here  I  ly,"  he  writes  in  very 
curious  English  to  his  brother,  "in  gret 
pejne  and  pouerte  for  your  Grace,  and  no 
manner  of  comffort  I  have  of  your  Grace. 
.  .  ■  Sir.  be  my  trothe  ye  dele  ffery  hardly 
with  me."  "Sir,"he  writes  again  another 
lime,  "I  beseche  your  Grace,  send  me 
some  what  lo  help  me  with  ali."  He  re- 
ports that— while  Edmund  was  at  Natnur 
—  the  indignant  ■'  bourgo)*s  of  Aix  "  have 
sent  a  deputation  10  Philip  to  see  what 


Edmund  I 
homme  qui 


Richard  ns  -le  pluis  false 
oncques  fuyt  de  sa  parole," 
ned  10  expose  him  at  all  thft 
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courts  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  Rich- 
ard is  made  uncomfortable  by  the  fact  that 
be  knows  that  Henry  has  offered  the  bur- 
gesses of  Aix  bribes  —  as  much  as  five 
thousand  crowns  in  gold  —  if  they  will 
deliver  him  "three  lieuwes  out  of  the 
town  of  Aix  "  —  "  and  he  will  pay  them," 
he  significantly  adds. 

From  Namur,  Edmund,  with  a  mixture 
of  rather  too  ingenuous  prudence  and  folly, 
as  a  last  shift  offers  a  reconciliation  to 
Henry,  but  fixing  his  own  terms  exorbi- 
tantly high.  This  offer,  as  has  been  al- 
ready related,  proved  his  doom.  He  died 
by  the  executioner  in  1513. 

His  death  left  Richard  the  more  or  less 
recognized  "White  Rose"  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  England.  (What  became  of 
his  two  elder  brothers,  Humphrey  and 
Edward  —  both  of  whom  took  orders,  and 
one  of  whom  was  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond —  we  are  not  told.)  Somehow  or 
other  he  had  managed  to  get  away  from 
Aix  in  1506.  For  in  that  year  we  find  the 
emperor  reporting  to  Henry  that  he  had 
seized  the  French  "  orators,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Hungary  by  way  of  Venice.  He 
had  looked  out,  as  desired,  for  Richard, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  find  him  among 
the  company.  In  April,  1507,  however, 
Richard  writes,  dating  his  letter  "  Budae," 
to  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge  —  one  of  the  De 
la  Marcks  with  whom  at  Metz  he  was  to 
become  intimate  —  in  Latin,  which  is 
very  much  better  than  his  English,  though 
that  is  not  saying  much. 

King  Henry  having  given  proofs  of  his 
peculiar  good-will  towards  the  De  la 
Poles,  in  1509,  by  excepting  them  in  dis- 
tinct terms  from  a  general  pardon,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Rich- 
ard—  "Blanche  Rose"  they  called  him 
in  France — had  grown  busy  scheming 
against  his  sovereign.  Louis  XII.  was 
then  at  war  with  Henry,  and  it  served 
Louis's  purpose  to  turn  to  account  the 
"instrument  de  trouble  que  le  roi  dans 
roccasion  pouvait  faire  agir  en  Angleterre 
—  une  ^tincelle  qui  pouvait  y  rallumer  les 
anciennes  incendies."  In  1512  we  have 
John  Stile  reporting  to  Henry,  that  "your 
sayd  rebel  was  mayde  a  Capytan  of  the 
Almaynys  that  went  you  to  Navar,  where 
many  of  the  Almaynys  now  of  late  be 
slayne."  "The  Almaynys"  were  Rich- 
ard's lansquenets,  who  indeed  suffered 
great  "  hurte  and  los  "  in  that  ill-starred 
campaign.  Richard  fought  there  side  by 
side  with  Bayard,  and  half  starved  with 
him  on  bread  made  of  millet ;  and  though 
their  defeat  meant  disaster  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the   army   were   not  altogether 
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sorry  to  be  called  back  to  Artois,  invaded 
by  the  English.  Richard's  command  of 
the  "  French  fleet  for  a  rising  in  En- 
gland," recorded  by  Peter  Martyr,  was 
probably  only  of  brief  duration.  For  we 
find  him  again  at  the  head  of  his  six  thou- 
sand lansquenets  at  Therouenne,  besieged 
by  the  English,  and  taking  part  in  the  in- 
glorious "  battle  of  the  spurs  "  —  so  named 
because  the  French,  taken  by  surprise 
while  riding,  not  on  their  war-horses,  but 
on  their  "  hackneys,"  trusted  more  to  their 
spurs  than  to  their  swords.  That  day  of 
Gui negate  helped  to  bring  peace  to  En- 
gland and  France  —  and  to  send  Richard 
to  Metz.  The  Due  de  Longueville,  taken 
prisoner  on  that  day,  turned  his  captivity 
to  account  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
—  one  condition  of  which  was  that  the 
Princess  Mary,  Henry  VIII.'s  sister, 
should  be  married  to  the  all  but  dying 
Louis  XII.  —  as  the  clerics  of  the  Basoche 
said,  "  Une  hacquen^e  pour  le  porter  bien- 
tost  et  plus  doucement  en  enfer  ou  en 
paradis."  Another  condition  was  that 
Richard  should  be  given  up.  To  this 
Louis  would  not  agree,  but  answered  in 
almost  the  same  terms  which  his  cousin 
had  used,  "Qu'il  aimait  mieux  perdre  tout 
ce  qu'il  poss^dait  que  de  le  conserver  en 
violant  I'hospitalit^."  Some  people  say 
that  this  was  a  mere  bounce  —  like  Gen- 
eral Ignatieff's  famous  "boxes."  But  it 
had  its  effect.  A  compromise  was  ar- 
ranged, in  pursuance  of  which  Richard 
was  banished  to  Metz.  That  was  rather 
a  cool  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  two 
monarchs,  considering  that  Metz  was  then 
a  city  of  the  empire,  in  no  sort  of  subordi- 
nation to  either  Henry  or  Louis.  The 
thirteen  Jurats  of  Metz  were  accordingly  a 
little  taken  aback  when  they  received 
Louis's  letter  to  "  mes  bons  amis,"  beg- 
ging that  \i\^proti^i  might  be  "bien  regu 
et  bien  advenu  "  —  as  well  they  might,  in 
view  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  En- 
gland and  their  master  in  1502  with  special 
reference  to  this  self-styled  "  duke."  How- 
ever, they  got  over  the  difficulty  by  grant- 
ing Richard  a  laissez-passer  for  eight 
days,  to  be  indefinitely  renewed,  while 
that  should  prove  practicable.  So  De  la 
Pole  went  to  Metz,  England  and  France 
got  their  peace  for  a  time,  and  Mary  — 
"bien  polie,  mignoinne,  gente  et  belle  "as 
she  was  —  married  Louis,  "fort  gouteux 
viez  et  caducque,"  as  a  brief  prelude  to 
her  clandestine  marriage  with  the  new 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Brandon. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  15 14,  one  Sat- 
urday, we  read  in  Vigneulles,  "Blanche 
Rose "  entered   Metz,  escorted  by  sixty 
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"chevaliers,"  several  French  "ge 
horn mes,"  and  a  guard  o(  honor  furni; 
by  Ihe  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Ren4  II.  Thai 
was  making  his  enlry  in  good  style  ;  and 
such  style,  on  the  whole,  he  managed  to 
maintaia  whilst  in  Meiz.  li  is  true  that  at 
times  he  was  very  short  of  money,  and 
id  his  servants,  dressed  "in  grey  and 
le,"  their  wages  most  irregularly;  and 
that  even  his  chaplain  could  wring  his 
"wages"  from  him  only  "a  crown  at  a 
time."  But  that  was  because,  what  with 
keeping  open  house,  and  entertaining  the 
koHaraliores  of  Metz,  belling,  gambling, 
and  making  love  to  other  men's  wives, 
"the  duke  spent  his  money  faster  than 
begot  it.  King  Louis  had  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  six  thousand  Jcus  per  annum. 
King  Francis  made  very  much  oE  him, 
and  from  time  to  time  "augmented  his 
stipend."  The  Messins,  always  inclined 
10  hospitality,  look  deliglit  in  honoring 
their  guest,  whose  chivalrous  manners  and 
easy  amiability  made  him  popular.  And 
they  never  ceased  to  look  upon  himas  "le 
vray  hSrilier  d'Angleterre  qui  devoit 
mieulx  eetre  roy  que  celui  qui  1  estoit." 

Metz  was  then  in  a  semi-independent 
stale,  which,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  study.  Its  nalionalily  was 
German,  its  language  was  a  curious  sort 
of  early  French.  Its  sympathies  were 
Freach,  too.  lis  seigneurs  served  in  the 
French  army ;  and  at  the  famous  "  sacres  " 
of  French  kings,  representatives  of  the 
leading  families  of  Metr  —  the  Serriferes, 
the  Gournays,  the  De  Heus,  and  the  Bau- 
doches,  etc.  —  attended,  and  considered  it 
an  honor  to  be  dubhed  knights.  To  com- 
plete the  mixture  of  nationalities,  the  city 
was  surrounded  by  Lorraine,  then  an  in- 
dependent dukedom.  The  government  of 
Ihe  cily  was  in  principle  the  same  as  that 
of  other  great  German  free  towns —  Siras- 
burg,  U&le,  Cologne,  Mayence.  etc.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  similar  in  France.  It 
was  divided  into  six  (originally  only  five] 
"paraigea."  Its  head  visa  a  mattre ichi' 
via,  at  that  time  appointed  afresh  every 
year.  It  was  administered  by  a  council  of 
thirteen  jurats,  representing,  for  the  most 
part,  the  patrician  families.  From  Che 
judgment  of  the  Thirteen  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. The  larger  Council  coiisisted  of  the 
Thirteen,  with  the  addition  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  "prudhommes "  or  "war- 
dours  ; "  and  for  purposes  of  taxation  and 
similar  business,  the  whole  mass  of  cit- 
izens were  called  together.  There  were, 
moreover,  standing  committees  of  seven 
each,  appointed  to  deal  severally  with  mat- 
ters of  war,  gales  and  walls,  the  collection 


of  taxes,  the  treasury,  and  paving.  There 
were  also  three  mayors  under  the  matfrt 
ickevin,  and  a  number  of  "amans"  or 
amanuenses,  answering  to  modern  nota- 
ries. The  whole  city  was  a  ihoroughly 
self-contained  Utile  republic, 

Among  these  people  Richard  de  la  Pole 
had  come  to  lake  up  his  abode.  As  a 
welcome,  the  Thirteen  presented  him  with 
two  demi-cuves  of  wine,  one  red,  the  other 
"clairet,"  and  moreover  with  twenty-five 
quarters  of  oats  for  his  horses.  The  ques- 
tion of  housing  so  distinguished  a  guest 
presented  some  difficulties.  On  the  advice 
of  Michel  Chaverson,  the  mattrt  ichevi» 
for  the  year,  the  Thirteen  committed  Rich- 
ard to  the  care  of  Vigneulles,  the  writer  of 
the  memoirs,  then  already  a  citizen  of  note 
and  substance.  For  the  first  three  nights 
he  put  Richard  up  at  •'  la  Court  St.  Mair- 
tln,"  which  was  presumably  near  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  still  existing.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine's  Guard  were  quartered 
in  what  was  then  the  leading  hotel  "k 
I'Ange,"  which  has  now  disappeared. 
Nothing  suitable  offering  for  a  longer  res- 
idence, Vigneulles  prevailed  Upon  hisfel- 

-citizen    Chevalier  Claude  Baudoche, 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  place,  and 

■igneur  of  Moulins,"  the  prettily  situ- 
ated village  or  almost  suburb  which  you 
pass  on  your  way  10  the  baiilelields  of 
1870,  to  lend  him  for  an  indelinile  period 
his  magnificent  mansion  called  "Passe 
Temps,"  QtLotharin^ci  '•  Paisse  Temps," 
situated  on  the  bank  of  one  arm  of  the 
Moselle.  The  site  of  this  house  may  still 
easily  be  traced.  It  adjoined  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Vincent,  of  which  the  church  still 
stands  —  a  beautiful  church  inside  (Mur- 
ray styles  it  "elegant"),  though  insignifi- 
cant without.  Its  architectural  lines  are 
perfect,  and  there  is  some  fine  stained- 
gl.-iss  from  the  famous  works  of  Charo- 
pigneuUes,  late  Mardchal,  which  Murray 
insists  upon  telling  his  readers  are  still  in 
Metz,  though  they  were  as  long  ago  as 
187s  removed  to  Bar-le-Duc.  The  Bau- 
doches  were  at  that  time  a  wealthy  and 
highly  influential  family.  To'day,  such  Is 
the  instability  of  things  terrestrial,  the 
city  knows  them  00  mote.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  their  last  remaining  representa- 
tive was  a  small  watchmaker  plying  his 
trade  in  an  insignificant  shop  in  the  Rue 
Fournirue.  Of  the  suitableness  of  the 
house  secured,  there  could  be  no  question ; 
for  in  it  Pierre  Baudoche.  Claude's  father, 
lind  entertained  sever.il  crowned  heads, 
including  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Here 
Richard  found  a  lordly  home,  which  he 
maintained  in  a  lordly  style,  receiving  Id 
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urn  all  the  leading  personages  of    Metz 
nd  dispensing  a  princely  hospitality. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1 51 5,  precisely  at 
oidnight,  Louis  XII.  died,  not  twelve 
ireeks  after  his  marriage  with  Mary,  who 
—  rather  uncomfortable  under  the  alten- 
ions  paid  her  by  Francis,  French  histo- 
ians  say  —  very  soon  left  the  court,  to 
narry  tne  new  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
'  gros  gar^on  "  could  not  keep  quiet  long. 
iVith  an  army  including  no  less  than 
wenty-six  thousand  lansquenets  he 
narched  into  Italy,  to  claim  his  succes- 
sion to  the  Milanais,  and  won  the  battle 
)f  Marignano.  In  this  campaign,  Richard 
ippears  to  have  found  no  employment, 
though  his  old  corps,  the  lansquenets, 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  The 
treaty  with  England,  forbidding  his  em- 
ployment in  France,  was  still  too  recent, 
though  really  Henry  gained  nothing  by 
Richard's  ostensible  inaction.  Being  at 
Metz,  plotting:  and  scheming,  he  made  the 
king  far  more  uncomfortable  than  he 
could  possibly  have  done  had  he  fought 
at  Marignano'.  He  was  reported  to  be 
planning  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  Evi- 
dently he  was  much  feared  at  home. 
Wolsey  complains  that  malcontents  and 
men  out  of  work  threatened  that  they 
would  join  De  la  Pole  and  take  part  in 
the  impending  invasion.  On  Henry's  side 
it  is  all  treachery  and  scheming.  Richard 
is  to  be  waylaid,  to  be  murdered,  and  so 
on.  Lord  Worcester  writes  that  he 
"knows  of  a  gentleman  who  will  take  that 
matter  in  hand."  He  is  to  be  seized  "  when 
he  goes  into  the  field  either  to  course  the 
hares  or  to  see  his  horses  "  (/.^.,  take  ex- 
ercise). The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  grown  so  careless  in  the  observance 
of  his  treaty  with  England,  that  the  Mes- 
sins  had  plucked  up  courage  formally  to 
present  Richard  with  the  freedom  of  their 
city.  And  a  "  paper  of  intelligence  "  to 
the  English  court  describes  him  as  **  in 
his  glory." 

In  1516  "  Blanche  Rose  "  could  remain 
quiet  no  longer.  He  must  see  Francis, 
and  ask  for  military  employment.  So  on 
the  22d  February,  without  telling  any 
one  a  word,  we  find  him  mounting  horse, 
taking  with  him  only  his  cook  and  a 
page,  and  trotting  off  to  Paris,  covering 
a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
But  there  was  no  employment  for  him  yet. 
He  returned  on  the  3d  of  April.  On 
Christmas  eve  he  repeats  his  ride,  again 
secretly,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Guelders,  who  had  come  to  Metz  in  dis- 
guise. He  returned,  as  he  had  come,  in 
strict    privacy,    on    the    17th    February. 


After  his  return  Claude  Baudoche  found 
that  he  could  no  longer  spare  **Paisse 
Temps,"  and  politely  turned  him  out.  But 
he  placed  another  house  at  his  disposal, 
which  may  still  be  seen,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Rue  de  TEsplanade  and  the  Rue  des 
Prisons  Militaires  (I  give  the  French 
names,  having  forgotten  the  German).  In 
the  old  chronicles  the  house,  previously 
occupied  by  Jean  or  Jehan  de  Vy,  is  de- 
scribed as  *^apr^s  le  grant  maison  de 
coste  de  St.  Esprit."  Just  opposite  it  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  a  rather  inter- 
esting building,  exhibiting  a  curious  med- 
ley of  architectural  styles.  A  rather 
remarkable  feature  in  the  church  is  a 
row  of  curious  sculptures,  which  Murray 
will  have  it  is  in  the  north-east  corner, 
though  the  architect  has  perversely  placed 
it  in  the  south-east.  "Blanche  Rose's" 
house,  dwindled  terribly  in  size  and  shorn 
of  its  ancient  splendor,  though  still  ex- 
hibiting some  small  remnants  of  former 
grandeur,  such  as  zigzag  mouldings  and 
Gothic  labels,  directly  faces  this  church 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  a  public 
building,  which  is,  if  I  recollect  right, 
still  the  military  prison,  and  in  front  of 
which  a  Prussian  sentry  paces  solemnly 
up  and  down. 

At  this  house  it  was  that  Richard  con- 
ceived the  curious  idea  of  treating  his 
fellow  burgesses  to  what  must  have  infal- 
libly endeared  him  to  English  neighbors 
—  namely,  the  spectacle  of  a  horserace. 
Such  a  thing  as  that  was,  it  appears,  pre- 
viously quite  unknown  in  Metz.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  occasioned  not  a  little  stir. 
Richard  and  "  aultres  seigneurs,"  we  read, 
were  much  given  to  exciting  pastimes, 
including  gambling  and  betting.  And 
Richard,  being  the  owner  of  a  horse  of 
which  —  like  other  owners  of  horses  — 
he  had  an  exceedingly  high  opinion,  was 
rash  enough  one  day  to  oner  a  bet  against 
any  one  who  might  maintain  that  within 
ten  /ues  round  there  was  another  horse 
running  equally  well.  Nicolle  Dex  (whose 
name  was  pronounced  Desh)  readily  took 
the  bet,  offering  to  run  his  own  horse 
against  Richard's.  All  the  particulars  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  race  are  given 
by  Vigneulles.  The  two  men  were  to 
ride  their  own  horses.  The  course  was 
to  be  from  the  Orme  at  Aubigny  (a  village 
five  miles  from  Metz)  to  the  gate  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Clement  (which  abbey  was 
destroyed  in  1552,  when  the  Ducde  Guise 
held  Metz  against  Charles  V.).  The  bet 
was  for  eighty  escus  d*or  au  soHeil^  which 
was  to  be  paia  beforehand  to  a  stakeholder. 
The  race  came  ofif  on  the  appointed  day. 
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Si.  Clemenl's  day,  Saturday  the  2d  o£ 
May  —  the  day  on  which  ■'  laivaine  ci  le 
bacon  "  were,  by  regulation  ot  the  author- 
iiies,  first  sold.  That  would  enable  (he 
compelitors  to  get  easily  out  of  the  gate 
of  St.  Thiebault—  which  was  conveniently 
near  Richard's  house,  but  which  had  to, 
be  opened  on  purpose.  The  Chevalier 
Dex,  with  cunning  of  which  Vigneulles 
does  not  altogether  approve,  had  for  some 
days  before  subjected  both  himself  and 
his  horse  to  preparatory  treaimenl  — 
"dieu  scet  commen!."  ■■Comme  il  me 
fut  dit  et  cerliti^,"  that  ireatmeut  coDf^isled 
in  his  drinking  nothing  but  while  wine  — 
which  is  the  more  sour  of  the  two,  and 
therefore  is  supposed  rather  strongly  to 
contract  Ihe  human  frame  —  and  giving 
his  horse  no  hay  whatever.  Moreover,  he 
had  his  horse  shod  with  very  light  steel 
shoes.  And  himself  he  made  as  light  as 
possible,  riding  "tout  CD  pourpoint,  avec 
un  petit  bonnet  en  sa  teste,'' without  shoes 
and  without  a  saddle,  having  merely  a 
light  saddle-cloth  laid  over  the  horse's 
back.  "  Blanche  Rose,"  however,  rode  in 
a  saddle,  and  booted  and  spurred  as  for 
ordinary  exercise.  When  the  signal  was 
given,  Vigneulles  says,  the  horsemen 
started  with  such  terrible  impetuosity 
that  the  bystanders  thought  the  earth 
would  open  under  them.  "  Blanche  Rose  " 
kept  the  lead  most  pan  of  the  waj*.  Dut 
when  the  two  reached  St,  Laidre  —  a  /^ 
roserie  near  Montigny  (the  name  of  which 
still  survives  in  a  hamlet  sittjaled  between 
Montigny  and  Aubigny,  famed  for  its  as- 
paragus and  fruit) — liex's  artifices  began 
to  tell.  Richard's  horse  was  found  10  puff 
and  to  pant,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with 
its  rival.  Nicolle  outstripped  him.  And 
thotigh  Richard  spurred  his  horse  till  "  le 
cler  sane  en  sailloit  de  tout  cousttf,"  it 
availed  him  nothing.  Nicolle,  having  hus- 
banded his  horse's  powers,  came  in  first  at 
the  post.  Richard  was  terribly  annoyed, 
but  he  "  ne  d^daignail  de  risquer  un  peu 
de  home  centre  beaucoup  de  plaisir,"  like 
a  good  many  other  people.  Very  natu- 
rally, however,  he  would  have  his  revenge. 
So  next  Si.  Clement's  day  saw  Ihe  two 
horses  running  against  one  another  again  ; 
but  it  seems  that  their  masters  did  not  this 
time  act  as  their  own  jockeys.  Hi  luck 
would  have  it  that  "Blanche  Rose's" 
jockey,  one  of  his  pages,  was  thrown 
whilst  riding,  by  which  mishap  his  mas- 
ter lost  his  bet  a  second  lime,  After 
that  he  did  not  tempt  fortune  again  on  Ihe 
turf. 

A  month  after  the  first  race,  Richard 
made  a  second  attempt  10  obtain  a  com- 


mand under  Francis.  Accompanied  by 
several  "de  nosjonnes  seigneurs,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Milan  and  other  places  in  Italy 
"Dieu  les  cnnduie,"  piously  ejaculate! 
Vigneulles.  They  arrived,  as  it  turned 
out,  a  day  after  the  fair.  Peace  had  been 
concluded,  and  the  seigneurs  relumed  to 
Melz  without  having  done  any  good. 

In  this  year,  Henry,  through  one  of  his 
emissaries,  tempted  Richard  into  a  pro- 
posal that  he  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  and  write  him  a  let- 
ter in  that  sense.  The  kiDg,said  Alamire, 
Ihe  emissary  in  question,  "had  the  char- 
acter of  being  most  clement."  "  So  1  have 
heard,"  replied  Richard,  scenting  the  mis- 
chief ;  "  and  how  well  I  should  stand  with 
my  present  protector,  the  king  of  France, 
it  King  Henry  were  lo  show  him  my  let- 
in  thefoUowing  year  Richard  once  more 
rode  to  Paris,  seeking  employment.  This 
lime  he  was  rewarded  with  a  secret  mis- 
sion, on  which  he  was  sent  into  Normandy. 
It  was  about  this  time  thai  Giuslioiaoi 
tearni  from  the  legate  Campeggio  that 
Francis  favored  "Blanche  Rose"  more 
than  ever,  and  Henry  and  his  ministers 
again  began  lo  feel  acutely  uncomfortable. 
They  had  heard,  so  the  State  papers  show, 
that  Francis  and  Richard  were  plotting 
mischief ;  Francis  was  favoring  the  Duke 
of  Albany  and  trying  10  stir  up  disturb- 
ances in  Scotland.  There  was  a  scheme 
on  foot.  Sir  Richard  Jernegan  reports,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Duke  of  Albany  was 
to  sail  from  Britlany  to  Scodand,  "there 
to  make  business  against  the  king."  while 
"  Blanche  Rose  "  was  10  invade  England 
from  Denmark,  abelled  by  ibe  king  of 
that  couniry,  and  accompanied  by  that 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Ulske ;  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Bourbon  and  the  Duke  of  Vea- 
d6me  were  at  ihe  same  lime  to  besiege 
Tournay.  which,  in  the  peace  of  1514,  En- 
gland had  managed  lo  retain.  We  cannot 
be  altogether  surprised,  knowing  in  what 
systematic  manner  the  Henrys  persecuted 
the  De  la  Poles,  to  learn  that  a  man  was 
said  to  have  been  taken  in  Champagne, 
paid  by  Henry  to  kill  Richard.  Indeed 
the  thought  of  getting  rid  of  Richard  by 
assassination  appears  to  have  been  habit- 
ually uppermost  in  Henry's      "    ' 


How 


.  Ihe 


1  did 


off  yet,  Francis  had  other  work 
10  turn  his  ihoughls  to.  On  the  12th  of 
Januarv.  1519,  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Germany  died,  and  the  queslion  arose  who 
was  to  be  the  next  emperor.  Ch.irles,  the 
j-outhful  king  of  Spain,  was  3  candidate, 
and  Francis  of  France  resolved  lo  enlet 
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the  lists  against  him.  Reconsidered  him- 
self to  have  a  fair  chance.  He  seems  to 
have  counted  even  on  Henry's  support ; 
but  Henry,  it  turned  out,  cherished  ill- 
founded  hopes  of  being  himself  elected, 
and  fought  in  a  half-hearted  way  for  his 
own  hand.  Francis,  however,  spared  no 
pains  in  his  canvass.  He  bribed  and  coaxed 
and  promised  all  round,  and  indeed  only 
very  narrowly  missed  the  election.  At  the 
last  moment  the  elector  of  Saxony  left 
him  in  the  lurch,  just  as  nearly  three  cen- 
turies after  that  elector's  descendant  failed 
Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  going  over  to  the 
other  side.  But  for  that  Francis  would 
have  been  emperor.  One  of  the  prom- 
ises which  Francis  had  rashly  made  was 
this :  "  Si  je  suis  dlu,  trois  ans  apr^s  T^lec- 
tion,  je  jure  que  je  serai  h  Constantinople 
ou  je  serai  mort."  At  the  very  last  stage 
of  the  proceedings  he  despatched  Richard 
de  la  Pole  as  a  confidential  envoy  to 
Prague,  where  the  Electoral  College  was 
sitting,  to  further  his  candidature.  In  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  a  manuscript 
letter  is  still  preserved  containing  the 
king's  instructions.  However,  Richard 
arrived  too  late. 

In  the  same  year  — 1519  —  "Blanche 
Rose  "  found  himself  compelled  to  change 
his  quarters  a  second  time.  Claude  Bau- 
doche  **  vouloit  r'avoir  ses  maisons."  The 
dean  and  chapter  of  Metz  signalized  their 
good-will  towards  the  guest  of  their  city 
by  making  over  to  him  for  life,  at  a  nom- 
inal rent  of  ten  sols  messins  per  annum, 
their  old  mansion,  called  *'la  Haulte 
Pierre,"  occupying  the  commanding  site 
on  which  now  stands  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice. In  all  probability  the  handsome  es- 
planade now  leading  up  to  that  building 
did  not  at  that  time  exist,  nor  yet  perhaps 
the  splendid  terrace  facing  the  Moselle 
and  St.  Quentin.  But  at  all  times  the  sit- 
uation must  have  been  unique.  The  rea- 
son why  the  house  was  let  so  cheap  was, 
that  it  was  then  in  an  utterly  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  tenant  undertook  thor- 
oughly to  repair  it.  He  did  better,  as  the 
chapter  remembered  to  his  credit  after  his 
death.  At  a  heavy  cost  —  he  spent  two 
thousand  gold  florins  upon  it  in  one  year 
—  he  rebuilt  it  from  top  to  bottom  in  a 
magnificent  style.  That  mansion  does  not 
now  remain.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1776 
to  make  room  for  the  present  structure, 
more  useful  though  less  showy  in  which 
are  housed  the  provincial  law  courts. 

While  still  in  *Ma  Rue  de  la  Grande 
Maison  "  —  the  Rue  de  TEsplanade  — 
Richard  de  la  Pole  got  entangled  in  a  little 
love  intrigue,  which  caused  a  tremendous 


commotion  in  the  town  and  led  him  into 
serious  trouble.  Metz  was  rather  famed 
in  those  days  for  its  goldsmiths.  The  Rue 
Fournirue  —  still  interesting  —  was  full  of 
them.  One  of  these  artisans,  named  Nico- 
las S^bille,  had  a  young  wife,  whom 
Vigneulles  describes  as  **une  des  belles 
jonnes  femmes,  qui  fut  point  en  la  cit^  de 
Metz,  haulte  droite  et  ^lanc^e  et  blanche 
comme  la  neige."  To  this  beautiful  young 
woman's  heart  Richard  successfully  laid 
siege.  She  came  to  see  him  at  his  house, 
which  was  conveniently  near.  The  con- 
quest does  not  appear  to  have  cost  him 
much  persuasion.  Evidently  Madame  S^* 
bille  was  as  hotly  smitten  with  him  as  he 
was  with  her.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  his 
little  amour  with  the  greater  freedom,  he 
gave  the  unsuspecting  husband  an  order 
for  some  very  costly  and  elaborate  gold- 
smith's work,  necessitating  one  or  two 
journeys  to  Paris,  the  expense  of  which 
Richard  was  quite  willing  to  pay.  While 
the  husband  was  away  "celle  belle  S6- 
bille"  went  "aulcunes  fois  bancqueter  et 
faire  la  bonne  chi^re  en  I'ostel  du  dit  due," 
so  much  so  that  the  city  began  to  talk.  The 
duke,  for  the  .safety  of  his  lady-love,  em- 
ployed a  certain  hosier  named  Mangenat 
to  escort  her  and  watch  the  streets. 
Mangenat  was  in  one  sense  admirably 
fitted  for  this  office  —  for  he  was  a  stalwart 
bully,  who  soon  became  the  terror  of  all 
the  neighborhood.  Like  the  German  and 
French  police  in  these  days,  he  suspected 
a  spy  or  an  enemy  in  every  person  he  met, 
and  struck  and  mauled  a  good  many  harm- 
less creatures.  That  caused  additional 
scandal ;  and  as  there  was  no  police  to 
maintain  peace  and  order,  the  neighbors, 
after  complaining  a  good  deal,  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hand,  and  one  fine  night, 
early  in  September,  turned  out  in  force  to 
lynch  Mangenat.  Richard  had  by  that 
time  removed  to  Haulte  Pierre,  and  there 
was  therefore  a  considerable  distance  to 
cover  between  his  house  and  the  Rue 
Fournirue.  The  neighbors  were  firmly 
resolved  to  turn  Mangenat  into  a  corps 
saus  dme,  Mangenat,  however,  managed 
to  elude  them.  The  neighbors  then  laid 
their  plaint  before  the  Thirteen.  Madame 
S^bille,  fearing  her  husband's  wrath,  reso- 
lutely packed  up  her  clothes  and  jewels 
and  other  belongings,  and  with  them  also 
her  husband's  money,  and  transferred  her- 
self with  these  to  the  Haulte  Pierre. 
This  made  matters  still  worse,  especially 
when  Nicolas  returned  home  and  set 
a-clamoring  for  his  money  and  his  wife. 
Watching  for  '*  Blanche  Rose,"  he  caught 
him  one  day  in  the  Rue  Fournirue,  and 
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very  nearly  did  for  iiim.  On  Sunday,  ihe 
l6lh  oi  Seplember,  he  demonstraiive) 
look  up  Ills  position,  fully  armed  nil 
sword  and  hallebarde.  al  ihe  calliedr; 
door,  iDlending  to  knock  Richard's  lite  oi 
of  liim   in  Ihe  holy  place,  and  supply  a 


for    . 

Richard  was  warned,  a 
of  the  way.  However, 
raise  a  popular  tumuli, 
an  outraged  plebeian  cr 
redress  from  the  palric 


id  wisely  kept  out 
as  Nicolas  tried  la 
an  the  ground  that 
uld  obtain  no  legal 


say! 
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puissante  "  —  the  ThirleKn  could  ignore 
the  case  no  longer.  With  some  difficulty 
they  persuaded  "  the  duke  "  to  let  Madame 
S^bille  go.  He  agreed  to  this  only  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  Nicolas  "ne 
lui  [thai  is,  his  wife]  ne  reprochait  en 
rien  sa  condulte,  ni  ne  la  baitlroil,  ni  ne 


;'re''u'r''dg'^as 


a  hutti 


t  pour 
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aultre  chose."  This  undertaking  havi 
been  given  —  by  the  Thirteen  —  Madame 
Stfbille  was  brought  before  the  court  un- 
der protection  of  a  strong  armed  escort, 
consisting  cf  notable  chevaliers.  Oi  course 
Nicolas  would  in  no  wise  agree  to  the 
terms  proposed.  And  so  the  Thirteen  — 
it  is  Interesting  to  learn  how  these  cases 
were  dealt  with  in  those  early  days  —  kept 
his  wife  in  their  own  charge,  lodging  her 
very  fitly  in  the  council-room  of  the  Seven 
of  War,  and  supplying  her  with  good  food 
and  drink  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
Thereupon  Nicolas,  as  he  could  nut  obtain 
redress  as  a  citiien  of  Meii,  migrated  to 
Thionville.  became  u  burgess  of  that  town, 
and  then — as  he  was  entitled  to  do  in 
those  days  —  levied  war  in  person  on  the 
man  who  had  wronged  him.  He  bribed 
"  Des  AUemans  "  to  waylay  and  kidnap  or 
kill  Richard,  just  as  the  two  English 
Henrys  had  done.  Richard,  being  a  lillle 
bit  frightened,  sought  refuge  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Ennery,  belonging  to  Signor  Ni- 
colle  de  Heu.  (This  fact  was  promptly 
reported  to  Henry.)  Here,  Vigneulles  says, 
Richard  meant  to  "passer  mtflancolie  et 
passer  son  dueil."  However,  SSbille's 
■■AUemans"  found  him  out,  and  one  day 
very  nearly  captured  him.  So  "Blanche 
Rose"  thought  it  prudent  to  seek  safer 
quarters.  He  found  them  at  TduI.  Nico- 
las does  not  appear  (o  have  followed  him 
so  far,  nor  to  have  troubled  himself  much 
further  about  his  faithless  wUe.  This  put 
the  Thirteen  in  a  fix.  They  had  the  lady 
on  their  hands,  and  were  sorely  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  her.     Nicolas  wouM 


be  made  to   lake  her 


luld  I 


and   I 
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:  to  Richard  they  in  propriety  could  i 
I  After  much  deliberation,  having  detained  ' 
I  her  a  full  fortnight  at  public  expense, 
I  they  solved  the  knot  to  their  own  satis- 
faction by  handing  Madame  StfbiUe  over 
to  her  brother,  one  Gaudin,  a  butcher,  who 
was  to  lake  care  of  her.  Gaudin  gave 
her  in  charge  to  an  old  woman  selling  wax 
candles.  Madame  Sdbille  was  under  strict 
injunction  not  to  leave  the  city.  But  who 
could  expect  her  to  observe  that  com- 
mand? Anyhow,  one  fine  morning,  pre- 
tending that  she  had  a  pilgrimage  lo 
perform  to  St.  Trottin,  she  made  her  way 
outside  the  city  gates  disguised  as  a  ven- 
dangeresse,  willi  a  basket  by  her  side,  and 
a  sickle  In  her  hand.  Outside  the  walls 
she  was  met  by  friends  who  at  once  put 
her  into  page's  clothes,  In  which,  of  course, 
she  marched  as  straight  as  she  could  to 
Toul,  and  joined  "  Blanche  Roise,"  to  their 
mutual  delight.  Richard  had  once  more 
"ne  d^daigntf  de  rlsquer  un  peu  de  honte 
centre  beaucoup  de  plaisir."  He  and  hia 
lady-love  were  now  outside  the  iurisdic- 
lionof  the  Thirteen,  and  might  therefore 
consider  themselves  safe.  But  upon  the 
abettors  of  the  lady'sflighllhe  magistrates 
visited  their  share  In  the  o£[ence  with  all 
the  greater  rigor.  Notwithstanding  Rich- 
ard's earnest  interposition,  they  heavily 
fined  and  banished  them.  Thus  ends 
the  story  of  Richard's  amour;  for  what 
became  of  .Madame  S^bille  afterwards, 
neither  history  nor  tradition  records.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
her  knight  long;  for  stirring  events  were 
in  train,  which  required  his  presence  else- 

In  1521  apowerfu!  alliance  of  European 
Slates  was  formed  against  Francis  I.,  de- 
signed to  humble  the  victor  of  Marigoano. 
It  comprised  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the 
king  of  England.  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Genoa,  In  ijz2  England  invaded  Picardy 
and  Flanders.  That  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty  engagements  of  1514,  and  made 
Richard's  services  needful  as  well  as 
allowable  to  the  French  king.  Indeed 
"Blanche  Rose  "did  not  wait  to  be  sum- 
moned. The  Slate  papers  and  other  offi- 
cial publications  o(  that  period  relate  how 
busy  he  was  plotting  against  England  and 
Scotland.  King  Francis  took  a  delight  in 
parading  his  partiality  (or  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  the  "Duke  of  Suffolk."  He 
rode  in  public  with  one  of  them  on  one 
side  and  one  on  Ihe  other.  He  slapped 
Richard  on  ihe  back  and  said  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  court:  ".My  Lord  of  Suffolk, 
I  will  set  you  in  England  with  forty  tbou- 
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posed  a  marriage  for  Richard  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and 
planned  sundry  invasions  of  England 
which,  happily,  did  not  come  off.  But 
Richard  joined  the  French  army  under 
Guise  and  Vend6me,  and  fought  against 
his  countrymen  in  Picardy.  There  he 
raised  a  corps  of  two  thousand  men  on  his 
own  authority,  and  led  this  welcome  rein- 
forcement to  Francis  at  St.  Jean  de  Mous- 
tiers.  In  1524  he  accompanied  Albany 
into  Scotland,  without,  however,  doing 
much  hurt.  But  he  greatly  frightened 
Henry's  officers.  We  find  Fitzwilliam 
writing  to  Wolsey,  urging  him,  in  face  of 
"this  wretched  traitor  "  being  in  the  field, 
to  "  hasten  over  some  men  to  give  courage 
to  the  Flemings." 

Then  came  the  campaign  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe  of  Pavia.  Richard  joined 
the  French  army  at  Marseilles,  and  was, 
in  company  with  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  old  corps,  the 
German  lansquenets,  who  were  delighted 
to  fight  under  so  practised  and  trusted  a 
leader.  They  were  six  thousand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  pitted  against 
a  larger  number  of  their  own  brethren  un- 
der Frundsberg,  in  the  emperor's  service. 
On  St.  Matthias' day,  in  1525,  the  battle 
of  Pavia  was  fought,  which  lost  Francis 
his  liberty.  Francis,  as  usual,  showed  no 
want  of  dash,  but  a  lamentable  lack  of 
prudence.  Mistaking  the  enemy's  retreat, 
under  the  fire  of  his  guns,  for  a  settled 
defeat,  he  sent  his  infantry  after  them, 
placing  the  bulk  of  his  army  between  the 
foe  and  his  own  artillery.  The  allies  were 
not  slow  to  turn  this  false  move  to  ac- 
count. Charging  back  upon  their  foes, 
they  overwhelmed  them  with  superior 
numbers.  That  lost  the  French  the  day. 
Richard's  lansquenets  did  their  best  to 
retrieve  the  error.  Having  knelt  down,  as 
their  manner  was,  and  thrown  dust  behind 
them,  they  rushed,  singing  their  familiar 
war-songs,  into  the  fray  with  an  impetus 
which  promised  to  break  the  hostile  ranks. 
"Had  but  the  Switzers  fought  like  the 
lansquenets,"  Francis  said  after  battle, 
"the  day  would  have  been  ours."  But  the 
odds  were  too  many  against  them.  They 
were  met  by  their  own  fellow-lansquenets 
—  each  side  being  furious  with  the  other. 
The  German  men  were  wroth  at  seeing 
their  comrades  on  the  other  side,  fighting 
against  their  own  country  —  the  French  at 
seeing  their  brother-soldiers  desert  so 
faithful  an  employer  as  Francis.  So  no 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  And 
the    French   lansquenets  —  they  had  lost 
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one-fourth  of  their  number  before  the 
charge  began  —  being  wedged  in  between 
a  superior  force  of  Germans  closing  in  on 
either  side,  were  simply  crushed  as  be- 
tween two  millstones.  The  list  of  killed 
was  long — and  brilliant.  Among  the 
slain  were  the  two  captains  of  the  lans- 
quenets, Francis  of  Lorraine  and  Richard 
de  la  Pole.  The  latter  had — ^as  a  paint- 
ing preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
indicates  —  died  protecting  Francis  with 
his  sword.  He  was  found  buried  under 
"un  monceau  "  of  dead  enemies  against 
whom  he  had  fought.  There  was  loud 
rejoicing  in  the  camp  of  the  allies.  It  was 
given  out  that  "three  kings"  had  been 
taken  or  killed  —  Francis,  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Navarre,  and,  "to  make  up  the 
trinity  of  kings,"  says  a  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  Wolsey,  "  La  Rose  Blanche, 
whom  they  call  the  king  of  Scots."  Ap- 
pended to  the  curious  despatch  which 
Frundsberg  forwarded  to  the  emperor, 
giving  a  report  of  the  battle  —  th?  oldest 
record  extant — is  a  drawing,  showing 
three  crowned  knights,  fancy  portraits  of 
the  "kings." 

One  is  prepared  to  find  Henry  VI 1 1, 
ordering  a  triumph,  and  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  happy  riddance  from  a 
rival  who  had  been  more  of  a  thorn  in  his 
side  than  the  present  generation  is  prob- 
ably aware.  But  it  does  seem  small  to 
read,  in  the  State  papers,  of  one  of 
Henry's  tools  begging  from  Wolsey  the 
king's  authority  for  seizing  "some  goods 
of  no  great  amount'*  that  Richard  had 
left  at  Metz. 

The  French  were  far  more  chivalrous 
in  theirtreatmentof  the  dead  warrior.  We 
read  in  Camden  that  "for  his  singular 
valor"  his  very  enemy  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon "honored  bis  remains  with  splendid 
obsequies,  and  attended  in  person  as  one 
of  the  chief  mourners."  Francis  ex- 
pressed his  attachment  to  the  fallen,  and 
his  indebtedness  to  him  for  brilliant  ser- 
vices. "  La  France,"  says  Gaillard,  "per- 
dit  en  lui  un  allid  utile,  qui  la  servit 
efficacement  et  sans  rien  exiger  d'elle." 
Considering  that  he  was  an  English  sub- 
ject, that  may  sound  questionable  praise. 
But  though  he  may  have  shown  too  great 
willingness  to  avail  himself  of  the  excuse, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
England's  kings  who  first  drove  him  into 
treason. 

The  chapter  of  Metz,  grateful  for  Rich- 
ard's liberality,  passed  the  following  "  res- 
olution " —  as  we  should  say — founding 
a  mass  for  the  repose  of  their  benefactor's 
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sou! :  "  Aprlli 
coaflictu  apud  Pavi 
tunc  Franciscus  Gallorum 
ciCum  Romanorum  imperator^s  capms  el 
Hispaaiam  caplivus  ductus  extituit,  hsh- 
ito,  obiit  quondam  illuster  Richardus  dux 
de  Suffolk  qui  domum  no^Iram  dictam  h 
la  Haute  Pierre  sibi  ante  per  nos  ad  vitam 
localaiti  oblinens  valde  sompluose  resiau- 
ravit,  unde  statuimus  nuncanniversarium 
quoiannum  Ecclesia  nostrft  pro  salute  an- 
imK  suae  perpetuo  celebrari." 

Tliai  mass  ought,  of  course,  to  be  read 
still.  However,  deans  and  chapters  have 
as  lillle  respect  for  "pious  founders"  — 
Ihough  these  be  their  own  predecessors  — 
as  Ilritish  Parliaments  in  democratic  dajs. 
Consequently,  the  ecclesi^-istical  function 
has  long  since  been  dtsconlinuetl. 

Apart  from  Richard's  death,  Henry  did 
not  find  himself  much  of  a  gainer  by  the 
victory  of  Pavia.  He  had  contributed 
nothing  directly  to  the  battle,  and  Charles 
V.  accordiDgiy  would  concede  him  none 
of  the  spoils.  On  the  contrary,  grasping 
monnri:h  that  he  was,  under  cover  of  a 
marriage  portion  to  be  given  to  Henry's 
daughter,  he  asked  for  a  subsidy  of  six 
hundred  thousand  ducats.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  to  litid  Henry  shortly  alter 
concluding  a  treaty  with  France,  which 
secured  him  two  millions  of  crowns. 

One  more  notice  we  have  of  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  the  last  of  his  race.  Describ- 
ing Pavia,  as  he  found  it  in  1594,  Fynes 
Moryson  says:  "Necre  ihat  (the  castle) 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Austine;  there  1 
did  reade  this  iuscripiion,  writieD  in  X^ltn 
upon  another  sepulchre  r  The  French 
King  Francis  1.  being  lakeen  by  Cxsar's 
army  necre  Pavia,  the  14th  of  February, 
in  the  yeere  1525,  among  other  lords, 
these  wereslaice:  Francis  Duke  of  Lor- 
ayne,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  Englishman 
and  Duke  of  5u£Folk,  banished  by  his 
tyrant  King  Henry  VII  I.  At  last  Charles 
Parker  of  Morley,  kinseman  of  Ihe  said 
Richard,  banished  out  of  England  for  the 
Catholike  faith  by  Queeoe  Elizabeth,  and 
made  bishop  here  by  the  bounty  of  Philip, 
king  of  Spain,  did  out  of  his  small 
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ohim. 


}  Ihe  last  memorial  of  alife  which 
created  not  a  little  stir  in  its  day,  and 
might  under  more  favorable  circumstaoces 
have  been  made  signally  serviceable  to 
Richard's  own  country.  Even  that  last 
memorial  has  probably  now  disappeared. 
But  still  the  "White  Rose"  may  fairly 
claim  a  place  at  any  rate  in  the  lighter 
records  of  English  history. 

Henky  W.  Wolff. 
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"And  when  I  had  your  0 
ished,  doctor,  an  ould  man  that  was  pass- 
ing by  to  the  fair  of  Kinvarra  told  me 
that  there  was  nolhin'  in  the  world  so 
good  for  a  stiS  arm  a.i  goose's  grease  or 
crane's  lard,  rendered,  rubbed  in,  and, 
says  he,  in  a  few  days  your  arm  will  be  as 
limber  as  limber.  So  1  went  to  the  keeper 
at  Inchguile,  and  he  shut  a  crane  for  me; 
but  there  wasn't  so  much  lard  in  it  as  I 
thought  there'd  be,  because  It  was  just 
after  rearing  a  chitcb." 

"Well,  we  must  iry  logetyoi 
one  next  time,"  said  the  docto 
farewell  to  his  loquacious  paiie 
those  non-paying  ones  who  lookona  "dis- 
pensary ticket  "  as  conveying  an  unlimited 
light  of  discourse  on  the  one  hand  and 
allenlion  on  the  other.  But  Ihe  doctor 
was  just  now  in  a  position  of  vantage, 
being  seated  on  his  car.  on  which  he  slowly 
jogged  out  of  sight,  leaving  ihe  victim  of 
rheumatism  who  had  slopped  hira  still 
experimentally  rubbing  the  joints  of  his 

It  was  the  first  of  June  by  the  calendar, 
but  the  outward  signs  of  the  season  were 
but  slightly  visible  in  that  grey  west  coun- 
try, where  stones  lay  as  Ihe  chief  crop  in 
Ihe  fields  and  innumerable  walla  took  the 
place  of  hedges,  and  a  drizzling  mist  from 
the  Atlantic  hid  all  distant  outlines. 

The  doctor  had  been  all  day  face  to  face 
with  such  cheerless  surroundings,  and 
was  on  his  way  homewards.  But  presently 
he  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  "  bo- 
reen,"  where  a  wrinkled,  red-skirted  dame 
was  standing  sentry,  leaning  on  a  stout 
blackthorn  stick.  "Is  it  me  you're  look- 
ing out  for,  Mrs,  Capel?"  he  asked.  "I 
hope  Mary  is  no  worse  to-dav." 
"She's  the  one  way  always,"  was  the 
rply;  "and  it  wasn't  of  you  !  was  Uiink- 
ig,  doctor,  but  standing  I  was  to  watch 
lat  ruffian  of  a  pig  of  Mr.  Rourke's  that 
had  me  ii^rand  cabbages  eat  last  nigbt,  and 
yie  in  Cloon  buying  a  pound  of  madder  to 
;olor  a  petticoat.  Ah,  then,  look 
low  standing  there  by  the  wall  watching 
Tie  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyel"  and 
lourishing  her  slick  the  energetic  old  lad; 
Totted  off  to  the  attack. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  In  and  see  Mary, 
muttered  the  doctor,  lying  the  reins  to  a 
isolated  gate-posl,  and  walking  up  the 
narrow  lane  to  the  ihatched  cottage    -  ■    ' 
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*'  God  save  all  here/'  he  said,  putting 
his  head  in  over  the  half-door. 

**God  save  you  kindly,"  was  the  re- 
ply from  an  old  man  in  corduroy  koee- 
breeches  and  a  tall  hat,  who  sat  smoking  a 
short  pipe  in  the  deep  chimney-corner, 
and  watching  with  interest  the  assault  of 
various  hens  and  geese  upon  the  heap 
of  potato^kins  remaining  in  a  basket-lid 
which  had  done  duty  as  a  dinner-table. 

The  doctor  passed  through  to  a  little 
room  beyond,  whitewashed  and  containing 
a  large  four-post  bed.  The  invalid,  a 
gentle,  consumptive-looking  girl,  lay  on 
the  pillows  and  smiled  a  greeting  to  the 
doctor. 

His  eye,  however,  passed  her,  and  rested 
with  startled  curiosity  on  a  visitor  who  was 
sitting  by  her  side,  and  who  rose  and 
bowed  slightly.  The  stranger  was  a  lady, 
young  and  slight,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair 
and  a  small,  graceful  head.  He  guessed 
at  once  she  must  be  Miss  Eden,  the  new 
resident  magistrate's  sister,  of  whose  min- 
istrations to  the  poor  he  had  heard  much 
since  his  return  from  his  late  holiday. 

He  stopped  awkwardly,  rather  confused 
at  so  unexpected  a  meeting;  but  the 
stranger  held  out  her  hand,  and  looking 
up  at  him  said :  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  back;  we  have  wanted  you  so 
much." 

The  doctor  did  not  answer.  The  sweet, 
low  voice,  with  no  touch  of  Irish  accent, 
was  a  new  sound  to  him,  the  little  hand 
that  she  gave  him  was  fairer  and  smaller 
and  more  dainty  than  any  he  had  ever 
touched.  To  say  the  truth,  his  early 
farmhouse  life  and  his  hospital  training 
and  dispensary  practice  had  not  brought 
him  into  contact  with  much  refinement, 
and  this  girl  with  her  slight,  childlike 
figure  and  soft,  earnest  eyes  seemed  to 
him  to  have  stepped  from  some  unreal 
world.  Then,  finding  he  still  held  the 
little  hand,  he  blushed  and  let  it  go. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  Mary  ?  "  he 
asked,  turning  to  his  patient. 

"  Middling,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the 
girl.  "  I  do  have  the  cough  very  bad 
some  nights,  but  more  nights  it*s  better; 
and  the  lady,  may  God  enable  her,  has  me 
well  cared." 

"  I  could  not  do  much,"  said  the  lady, 
with  an  appealing  glance,  **  and  you  must 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  meddling  with 
your  patients.  But  now  that  you  have 
come  I  am  sure  Mary  will  be  better." 

*'  Don't  be  troubling  yourself  about  me," 
said  the  sick  girl  gently.  "  Til  never  be 
better  till  I  see  Laurence  again." 

"Oh,  don't  be  giving  yourself  up  like 


that,"  said  the  doctor  cheerily;  "we  won't 
let  you  die  yet  awhile." 

*'  I  won't  die,"  she  ansv/ered  gravely, 
"  till  the  same  dav  that  Laurence  died  ;  the 
13th  of  Septemoer.  There's  no  fear  of 
me  till  then." 

She  looked  tired,  and  her  visitors  left, 
the  doctor  telling  his  new  acquaintance  as 
they  walked  down  the  lane  what  a  strong, 
bright  girl  this  had  been  till  a  year  ago, 
when  her  brother  had  died  of  consump- 
tion. From  that  day  her  health  had  begun 
to  fail,  the  winter  had  brought  a  cough, 
and  Easter  had  found  her  kept  to  her  bed. 
It  was  a  hopeless  case,  he  thought,  though 
she  might  linger  for  a  time. 

"  Indeed,  and  she's  a  loss  to  us,"  put  in 
old  Mrs.  Capel,  who  had  now  joined  them, 
having  returned  from  her  pursuit  of  the 
predatory  pig.  "  She  was  a  great  one  for 
slavin',  and  as  strong  as  any  girl  on  the 
estate,  but  she  did  be  frettin  greatly  after 
her  brother,  and  then  she  got  cold  out  of 
her  little  boots  that  let  in  the  water,  and 
there  she's  lying  now,  and  couldn't  get 
up  if  all  Ireland  was  thrusting  for  it." 

The  mist  had  now  turned  to  definite 
rain,  and  Louise  Eden  accepted  "  a  lift  " 
on  the  doctor's  car,  as  he  had  to  pass  her 
gate  in  going  home.  His  shyness  soon 
wore  off  as  the  girl  talked  to  him  with  com- 
plete ease  and  simplicity,  first  of  some  of 
his  poor  patients,  then  of  herself  and  her 
interest  in  them. 

She  was  half  Irish,  she  said,  her 
mother  having  come  from  this  very  West 
Country,  but  she  had  lost  both  her  par- 
ents early  and  been  brought  up  at  school 
and  with  English  relatives.  Lately  her 
brother,  or  rather  step-brother,  having 
been  made  an  R.M.  and  appointed  to  the 
Cloon  district,  had  asked  her  to  live  with 
him,  and  this  she  was  but  too  happy  to  do. 
She  had  always  longed  to  give  her  life  to 
the  poor  and  especially  the  Irish  poor,  of 
whose  wants  she  had  heard  so  much.  She 
had  even  thought  of  becoming  a  deacon- 
ess, but  her  friends  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  submit  her- 
self to  their  conventional  suburban  life. 
"  But  here  at  last,"  she  said,  "  I  find  my 
hands  full  and  my  heart  also.  These  peo- 
ple welcome  me  so  warmly  and  need  so 
much,  the  whole  day  is  filled  with  work 
for  them ;  and  now  that  you  have  come. 
Dr.  Quin,"  she  added,  smiling  at  him,  "I 
can  do  so  much  more,  for  you  will  tell  me 
how  to  work  under  you  and  to  nurse  your 
patients  back  to  health  again." 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  came  to 
the  gate  of  Inagh,  the  house  usually  ten- 
anted by  the  resident  magistrate  of  the 
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day,  and  her 


e  Louise  Edea  took  leave 
V  acquaintance,  again  giving  li' 
her  hand  in  ils  little  wet  glove.  The  dc 
lor  walched  her  as  she  ran  lightly  towards 
the  house.  She  wore  a  grey  hat  and  cloak, 
and  the  rough  madder-dyed  skirt  of  the 
peasant  women  of  the  district.  None  of 
the  "  younj;  ladies  "  he  had  hitherto  mel 
would  have  deigned  to  appear  in  one  of 
these  fJeecy  crimson  garments,  so  becom- 
ing to  its  present  wearer.  She  turned  and 
waved  her  hand  at  the  corner  oE  the  drive, 
and  the  doctor  having  gazed  a  moment 
longer  into  the  grey  mist  that  enshrouded 
her,  went  on  his  journey  home. 

His  little  house  on  the  outskirts  ol 
Cloon  had  not  many  outward  charms,  be- 
ing built  in  the  inverted  box  style  so  usual 
in  Ireland.  A  few  bushes  of  aucubaand 
fuchsia  scarcely  claimed  for  the  oblong 
space  enclosed  in  front  the  name  of  a  gar- 
den. But  within  he  found  a  cheerful 
turf  6re,  and  his  old  housekeeper  soon  put 
a  substantial  meal  on  the  table. 

"  Any  callers  to-day,  Mamie  ?  "  he  asked 
as  he  sat  down. 

"  Not  a  one,  sir,  only  two,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "The  first  was  a  neighboring  man 
from  Killeen  that  was  after  giving  himself 
a  great  cut  with  a  reaping-hook  where  he 
was  cutting  a  few  thorns  out  of  the  hedge 
for  to  stop  a  gap  where  the  cows  did  be 
coming  into  his  oatfield.  Sure  I  told  him 
you  wouldn't  be  in  this  long  time,  and  he 
went  to  Cloran  to  bandage  him  up." 

"  And  who  was  the  other,  Mamie  ?  " 

"The  second  first,  sir,  was  a  decent 
woman,  Mrs.  Ctoherty, from  Cranagh,  with 
a  sore  eye  she  has  where  she  was  cuttin' 
potatoes  and  a  bit  flew  up  and  hot  it,  and 
she's  after  going  to  the  friars  at  Ixiughrea 
to  gel  a  rub  o£E  die  blessed  cross,  but  it 
did  no  good  after." 

The  old  woman  rambled  on,  but  ihe  doc- 
tor gave  her  but  a  divided  attention.  He 
laughed  and  blushed  a  little  presently  to 
fincThinseK  gazing  in  the  small  round  mir- 
ror that  hung  against  the  wall,  his  altitude 
of  six  feet  )ust  bringing  his  head  to  its 
level.  The  face  that  laughed  and  blushed 
back 'at  him  was  a  pleasant  one;  frank, 
blue  eyes  and  a  square  brow  surmounted 
by  wavy,  fair  hair  were  reflected,  and 
the  glad  healthfulness  of  four-and-twenly 
years.  He  had  been  looked  on  as  a  "  well- 
loohiog"  man  in  his  small  social  circle  of 
Galway  and  Dublin,  and  had  laughed  and 
joked  and  danced  with  the  girls  he  had 
met  at  merry  gatherings,  but  without  ever 
having  given  a  preference  in  thought  to 
one  above  another.  Certainty  no  eyes 
had  ever  followed  him  into  his  solitude 
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doing. 

He 
ceased,  and  sauntered  dowi 
tive  "  main  street "  of  ClaoD. 

The  shops  were  shut,  save  those  fre- 
quent ones  which  added  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  that  of  more  innocent  commodities.  In 
one  a  smart-looking  schoolboy  was  read- 
ing the  Wetkiy  Freeman  aloud  to  a  group 
of  frieze-coaled  hearers.  At  the  door  of 
another  a  ballad-singer  was  plaintively 
piping  the  "  Mother's  Farewell,"  '"'  ' — 
practical  refrain 

Then  write  to  me  often,  and  stitd  me 


■r  yoi; 


plainlively<^ 
with  tU^H 

-e  that  you'n^^^ 


The  doctor  might  at  another  time  hav«' 
joined  and  enlivened  one  of  the  listless 
groups  standing  about,  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two  of  hesitation,  he  turned  his 
back  to  them  and  walked  in  the  direction 
of  the  gale  of  Inagh.  "There's  Mrs. 
Connell  down  there,  that  I  ought  to  go 
and  see;  she's  always  complaining,"  he 
said  to  himself,  in  self-excuse.  But  hav- 
ing arrived  at  her  cottage,  he  saw  by  a 
glance  at  the  unshuttered  window  that  his 
visit  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation, 
as  she  waabusliyengaged  in  carding  wool 
by  the  fireside,  the  clear  light  of  the 
paraffin  lamp,  which  without  any  interven- 
ing stage  of  candles  had  superseded  her 
rushlight,  showing  her  comely  face  to  be 
hate  and  hearty. 

Half  unconsciously  the  young  man 
passed  on,  crossed  a  stile  anfl  walked  up 
a  narrow,  laurel-bordered  path  towards  the 
light  of  another  window  which  was  draw> 
ing  him,  moth-like,  by  Its  gleam,  tt  also, 
though  in  the  "removable's"  house,  wa3 
unshallered,  testifying  to  the  peaceful 
state  of  the  district.  He  could  see  a 
cheerful  sitting-room,  gay  with  flowers  and 
chintzes,  the  light  of  ashaded  lamp  falling 
on  Louise  Eden's  (air  head,  bent  over  a 
heavy  volume  on  Ihe  table,  an  intrusive 
white  kitten  disputing  her  attention  with 
it.  He  drew  back,  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
shame  at  having  ventured  so  far,  and  hur- 
ried homewards  to  dream  of  the  fair  vision 
the  day  had  brought  him. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  an  enchanted 
summer  for  the  young  doctor.  Day  after 
day  he  met  Miss  Eden,  at  first  by  so-called 
accident ;  but  soon  their  visits  were  pre- 
arranged to  fall  together  at  some  poor 
cottage,  where  she  told  him  be  could  bring 
healing  or  he  told  her  she  could  briag 
help. 
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She  had  thrown  herself  with  devotion 
into  the  tending  of  the  poor.  *^  I  have 
wasted  so  many  years  at  school,"  she 
would  say,  **  just  on  learning  accomplish- 
ments for  myself  alone ;  but  now  I  have 
at  last  the  chance  of  helping  others  I  must 
make  the  most  of  it,  especially  as  it  is  in 
my  own  dear  Ireland." 

"  The  lady "  was  soon  well  known 
amongst  the  neglected  tenants  of  an  es- 
tate in  Chancery.  Her  self-imposed  duties 
increased  from  day  to  day.  The  old,  dying 
man  would  take  no  food  but  from  her 
hands.  The  doctor  found  her  at  his  house 
one  evening.  She  had  cut  herself  badly 
in  trying  to  open  a  bottle  for  him,  and  was 
deadly  pale.  *'  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of 
blood,"  she  confessed,  and  fainted  on  the 
earthen  floor.  It  was  with  gentle  rever- 
ence that  he  carried  her  out  and  laid  her 
on  the  cushions  of  his  car,  spread  by  the 
roadside  ;  but  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
having  for  that  one  moment  held  her  in 
his  arms  never  left  him  when  alone.  In 
her  presence  her  frank  friendliness  drove 
away  all  idle  dreams  and  visions. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember that  Dr.  Quin  and  Louise  Eden 
met  again  sadly  at  the  house  where  they 
had  first  seen  each  other,  that  of  the  Ca- 
pels.  They  were  called  there  by  a  sudden 
message  that  the  poor  girl  Mary  was 
dying,  and  before  they  could  obey  the 
summons  she  had  passed  away. 

The  little  room  was  brighter  now ;  a 
large-paned  window,  the  gift  of  her  min- 
istering friend,  let  the  light  fall  upon  the 
closed  eyes.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  hung 
a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Magdalen  at 
the  Saviour's  feet,  while  a  bunch  of  tea- 
roses  in  a  glass  still  gave  out  their  delicate 
fragrance.  Neighbors  were  beginning  to 
throng  in,  but  gave  place  to  *'  the  lady." 
The  old  father  silently  greeted  her  and 
wrung  her  offered  hand,  but  moved  away 
without  speaking.  The  mother,  staying 
her  loud  weeping,  was  less  reserved. 

"  It's  well  you  earned  her  indeed,  miss," 
she  said  ;  "  and  she  did  be  thinking  of  you 
always.  The  poor  child,  she  was  ill  for 
near  ten  months,  but  I  wouldn't  begrudge 
minding  her  if  it  was  for  seven  year.  Sure 
I  got  her  the  best  I  could,  the  drop  of  new 
milk  and  a  bit  o'  white  bread  and  a  grain 
o'  tea  in  a  while,  and  meself  and  the  old 
man  eatin'  nothin'  but  stirabout,  and  on 
Christmas  night  we  had  but  a  herrin'  for 
our  dinner,  not  like  some  of  the  neighbors 
that  do  be  scattering.  Sure  we  never 
thought  she  was  goin'  till  this  morning, 
when  she  bid  us  send  for  the  priest.  And 
when  she  saw  the  old  man  crying,  *  Father,'  | 
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says  she,  *  don't  fret.  1*11  soon  be  in 
Heaven  praying  for  you  with  me  own  Lau- 
rence.' Sure  she  always  said  she'd  die 
on  the  same  day  as  him,  and  she  didn't 
after  —  it  was  ot  a  Saturday  he  died  and 
this  is  a  Sunday." 

Louise  and  the  doctor  looked  up  sud- 
denly at  each  other.  This  was  indeed  the 
13th  of  September,  the  day  pn  which  Lau- 
rence Capel  had  last  year  passed  away. 

They  presently  left  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, soon  to  become,  by  sad  incongruity,  a 
house  of  feasting,  Louise  leaving  a  little 
money  for  "  the  wake  "  in  the  old  woman's 
hands.  They  walked  towards  home  to- 
gether, the  doctor  leading  his  horse. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong.  Miss 
Eden,"  he  asked  after  a  little,  noticing 
how  abstracted  and  depressed  she  seemed. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  have  had 
news  that  troubles  me.  My  brother  has 
written  to  tell  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry 
the  lady  at  whose  house  he  has  been  stay- 
ing in  Yorkshire;  and  that,  as  she  has  a 
large  property  there,  he  will  give  up  his 
Irish  appointment.  They  offer  me  a  home, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  be  very  kind. 
But  what  troubles  me  is  the  thought  of 
leaving  Cloon,  where  I  have  learned  to 
help  the  people  and  to  love  them.  I  can 
never  settle  into  a  dull,  selfish,  luxurious 
life  again."  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  spoke. 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  fast.  Might 
he  —  might  he  dare  to  lay  himself  at  her 
feet.'*  He  nervously  played  with  the 
horse's  mane  and  said  tremulously,  **  We 
can  never  do  without  you  now.  Miss  Eden. 
We  should  all  be  lost  without  you." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her.  She  was 
gazing  sadly  at  the  distant  blue  outline  of 
the  Clare  hills,  and  the  sun  sinking  behind 
them  flashed  upon  her  tearful  eyes.  She 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse  and  a 
little  in  advance,  and  he  could  not,  had  he 
dared,  have  touched  her  hand.  The  words 
came  out  suddenly  :  — 

•*  We  can  never  do  without  you  here  ;  I 
can  never  do  without  you.  Will  you  stay 
with  me?  I  haven't  much  to  oner  you; 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  all  I  am 
earning  now,  and  I  may  soon  get  the  hos- 
pital. I  can't  give  you  what  you  are  used 
to;  but  if  I  had  the  whole  world  and  its 
riches,  it's  to  you  I  would  bring  them." 

She  had  stopped  now  and  listened  to 
him,  startled.  Then  she  turned  again, 
looked  at  the  tranquil  hills  and  the  far- 
stretching  woods  of  Inchguile,  and  the 
smoke  curling  from  many  a  poor  hearth* 
stone.  A  vision  flashed  across  her  mind  of 
a  life  spent  here  in  the  country  she  had 
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learoed  to  love,  amongst  the  people  she 
longed  to  succor,  with  for  a  helper  the 
strODg,  skilful  man  wlio had  stood  with  her 
byson  • 
ttiou^hi 

luxurious  English  household.  She  could 
see  ihe  well-regulated  property,  the  tidy 
cottages,  where  squire  and  parson  would 
permit  her  help,  but  not  need  It.  An  old 
woman  looked  from  her  doorway  as  they 
passed  and  said :  "  God  speed  ye  !  God 
bring  ye  safe  home  and  to  heaven  ! " 

They  had  come  to  the  highroad  now, 
and  as  they  stopped  to  let  a  drove  of  cattle 
pass,  she  turned  and  met  Ihe  doctor's  wist- 
ful eyes  withafiash  of  enthusiasm  in  hers. 

"1  will  stay,"  she  said.  "I  will  give 
my  life  to  Good  and  its  poor  1 " 

Then,  as  they  reached  the  stile  which 
led  into  Inagh,  she  crossed  it  lightly  and 
walked  up  the  narrow  paih,  scarcely  re- 
membering to  look  back  before  she  was 
out  of  sight  and  wave  her  hand  in  farewell 
to  her  happy  lover. 

Happy  was  not,  perhaps,  the  word  to 
describe  him  by.  A  sudden  rapture  had 
swept  over  him,  blinding  his  vision,  when 
she  had  said,  "  I  will  stay."  Yet  now  that 
she  was  out  of  sight  without  having 
deigned  him  one  touch  of  her  hand,  one 
soft  word,  he  felt  as  if  all  had  been  a 
dream;  and  was  also  conscious  of  a  feeling, 
too  subtle  to  be  formed  into  a  thought, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  this 
supreme  moment  which  surely  is  not  want- 
ing when  two  hearts  for  the  first  time  know 
themselves  to  be  beating  for  each  other. 
But  she  had  always  been  such  an  object 
ot  worship  to  him,  as  one  beyond  his 
sphere,  that  he  remembered  how  far  away 
she  had  been  from  him  but  yesterday,  and 
that  doubtless  the  ordinary  rules  of  love 
must  be  put  aside  when  one  so  high 
stooped  to  crown  the  life  of  so  unworthy 
a  worshipper. 


Colonel  Eden  returned  that  evening, 
and  for  some  days  Louise  was  constantly 
occupied  with  his  affairs,  driving  and 
walking  with  him  and  listening  to  his 
plans  and  projects,  and  thus  giving  up  her 
own  solitary  expeditions  and  visits. 

She  was  glad  of  the  excuse  to  do  this. 
The  moment  of  exaltation  in  which  she 
bad  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  these 
poor  Galway  peasants  bad  passed  away, 
and  though  she  kept  pictures  before  her 
roind  of  a  redeemed  district,  and  children 
brought  up  in  health  atid  cleanliness  in- 
stead of  disease  and  dirt,  and  home  in- 
dustries taking  the  place  of  the  idleness 


I  that  followed  spasmodic  labor,  misgiving* 
entered  with  them  as  she  saw  herself  do 
longer  "(he  Udy"  who  stooped  frorn  a 
high  level,  but  a  mere  doctor's  wife  (she 
would  not  admit  even  to  her  thoughts  the 
undesirable  title  of  "Mrs.  Quin '^X  living 
in  that  small  staring  house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town.  Of  one  thing  she  was  cer- 
tain, she  could  not  possibly  suggest  such 
an  idea  to  her  brother.  She  could  imagine 
loo  well  his  raised  eyebrows  and  sarcastic 
words.  She  must  wait  until  he  had  broken 
all  ties  with  the  neighborhood,  and  (hen 
she  could  come  back  without  consulting 
him.  Her  affianced  husband's  personality 
she  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground. He  was  to  be  her  fellow  in  good 
works,  her  superior  in  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  healer.  She  had  only  seen  him 
during  her  ministrations  to  the  poor,  only 
talked  with  him  of  their  needs  and  his 
own  aspirations,  had  hardly  looked  on 
him  33  a  being  in  whom  she  could  take  a 
personal  interest,  until  that  moment  in 
the  sunset  when  she  had  in  the  impulse 
of  a  moment  linked  her  life  to  his. 

A  dre.id  began  to  creep  over  her  of  see- 
ing him  again.  How  should  she  meet 
him  ?  Could  she  still  keep  him  at  a  tittiog 
distance?  Would  he  not  feel  that  he  bad 
some  claim  upon  her  even  now  f 

One  morning,  hearing  wheels,  she 
looked  up  from  her  half-hearted  study  of 
an  Irish  grammar  and  saw  the  well- 
known  car  and  the  bony  grey  horse  ap- 
pearing. To  fty  out  by  the  back  door, 
catching  up  her  hat  on  the  way  was  Ihe 
work  of  a  second.  She  ran  down  the 
laurel  walk,  crossed  the  stile,  and  was 
soon  safely  on  her  way  to  the  Incbguile 
woods. 

She  was  overtaken  presently  by  a  frieze- 
coated  man,  Martin  Regan,  who,  though 
an  iDChguile  tenant  and  out  of  her  usual 

,  beat,  she  had  met  once  or  twice,  his  bed- 
ridden father  having  sent  to  beg  a  visit 
from  her.  Their  holding  was  a  poor  ooe 
enough,  but  by  constant  hard  work  the 


She  knew  the  old  woman  who  ruled  in  the 
house  was  his  slepmolher,  but  had  not 
noticed  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  family. 
Rumors,  however,  had  reached  her  lately 
that  the  old  man  had  been  making  a  will, 
by  which  he  left  the  farm  and  all  his  pos- 
sessions to  his  wife,  who  had  already 
written  to  recall  her  own  son  from  Amer- 
ica to  share  the  expected  legacy  with  her. 

These  rumors  came  back  to  the  mind 
of  Louise  Eden  as  she  noticed  the  trouble 
in  Martin  Regan's  face. 

"  I  was  just  going  up  to  speak  to  your 
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honor,  miss,"  he  said,  "  when  I  seen  you 
going  through  the  gate,  so  I  followed  you 
to  tell  of  the  trouble  Vm  in." 

**  Is  what  I  have  heard  true,  then  ? " 
asked  Louise.  "  Surely  your  father  could 
not  be  so  unjust  as  to  leave  the  farm 
you  have  worked  on  so  hard  away  from 
you  ?  " 

*•  It's  true  indeed,  miss,"  said  Martin. 
**  And  I'm  after  going  to  the  agent  about 
it,  for  Sir  Richard  is  away,  and  if  he  could 
hear  of  it  —  he's  a  good  landlord  and 
would  never  see  me  wronged.  But  he 
says  all  the  power  is  gone  from  the  land- 
lord now,  and  that  if  the  old  man  was  to 
leave  the  land  to  Parnell  or  another  and 
away  from  all  his  own  blood  the  law 
couldn't  stop  him.  So  God  help  us  !  I 
dunno  at  all  what'U  I  do." 

**  Had  you  any  quarrel  with  your  father 
that  led  to  this?"  asked  Louise,  with 
sympathy  that  won  the  confidence  of  her 
companion,  who  had  walked  on  with  her 
to  the  woods,  where  their  path  was  bril- 
liantly bordered  by  the  opaque  red  berries 
of  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  transparent 
hues  of  the  guelder-rose. 

"  None  at  all,"  was  the  answer.  **  They 
made  the  will  unknownst  to  me,  and  they 
have  the  little  farm  and  the  little  stock, 
and  all  there  is  left  to  themselves,  and  for 
me  nothing  but  the  outside  of  the  door 
and  the  workhouse." 

"  Do  you  think  they  threatened  him  or 
used  force?  "  suggested  the  girl. 

"Did  they  force  him  to  do  it,  is  it? 
They  did  not.  But  it's  too  much  whiskey 
and  raisin  cakes  they  had,  and  me  coming 
into  the  house  after  selling  a  sick  pig.  I 
never  heard  word  or  sound  about  it  till  a 
neighboring  man  told  me  they  were  gath- 
ered in  the  house  with  the  priest,  and 
looking  for  a  witness,  and  I  went  in,  and 
Peter  Kane  was  in  the  house  preparing  to 
sign  his  name,  and  I  took  him  by  the  neck 
and  threw  him  out  of  the  door,  and  the 
stepmother  she  took  me  by  the  skin  of 
the  shirt,  and  gave  me  a  slap  across  the 
face  with  the  flat  of  her  hand,  and  I  called 
Peter  Kane  to  witness  that  she  struck  me, 
and  he  said  he  never  saw  it.  And  why? 
Because  he  had  a  cup  of  whiskey  given 
him  before,  and  believe  me,  when  he 
turned  about  it  smelled  good  !  After  that, 
no  decent  man  could  be  found  to  sign  his 
name,  till  they  got  two  paid  men.  Sure 
there's  schemers  about  that  'ud  hang  you 
up  for  half  a  glass  of  whiskey." 

"  And  who  drew  up  the  will?"  inquired 
Miss  Eden. 

"  The  curate,  Father  Sheehy  that  did  it. 
Sure  our  own  priest  would  never  have 


done  it,  but  it  was  a  strange  curate  from 
the  County  Mayo.  And  I  asked  him  did 
he  know  there  was  such  a  one  as  me  in 
the  world,  and  he  said  he  never  did. 
Then  yourself'll  need  forgiveness  in 
heaven,  father,  says  I,  as  well  as  that  silly 
old  man." 

"Could  you  not  speak  quietly  to  your 
father  about  it?  "  suggested  Louise. 

"  Sure  I  never  see  the  old  man  but  when 
I  go  into  the  room  in  the  morning  to  wipe 
my  face  with  the  little  towel  after  washing 
it,  and  he  don't  speak  to  me  himself,  but 
to  himself  he  do  be  speaking.  And  the 
old  woman  says  to  me,  '  Go  down  now  to 
your  landlord  and  see  what  he  can  do  for 
you ; '  and  I  said  I  will  go,  for  if  he  was 
at  home,  there  was  never  a  bishop  or  a 
priest  or  a  friar  spoke  better  and  honester 
words  to  me  than  his  honor's  self." 

Martin  Regan  paused  to  take  breath 
and  wipe  his  mouth  with  his  coat  sleeve, 
and  after  a  moment's  abstracted  gaze  at 
the  vista  of  the  fir-trees  before  him,  burst 
out  again  :  — 

"  And  now  it's  whiskey  and  tea  for  the 
old  woman,  and  trimmings  at  two  shilling's 
the  yard  for  the  sister's  dress,  and  what  for 
Martin  ?  what  for  the  boy  that  worked  for 
them  the  twelve  months  long?  Me  that 
used  to  go  a  mile  beyond  Cloon  every 
morning  to  break  stones,  and  to  deal  for 
two  stone  o'  meal  every  Saturday  to  feed 
the  childer  when  there  was  nothing  in  the 
field.  And  it's  trying  to  drive  me  from 
the  house  now  they  are,  and  me  to  wet  my 
own  tea  and  to  dress  my  own  bed,  and 
me  after  wringing  my  shirt  twice,  with  re- 
spects to  ye,  after  working  all  the  day  in 
the  potato  ridges." 

"  Could  no  one  influence  your  step- 
moth  er ;  has  she  no  friends  here  ?  "  asked 
Louise,  much  moved. 

Martin  Regan  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Sure  she  never  belonged  to  the  estate 
at  all,"  he  said,  "  but  came  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  on  me  and  the  little  sister  sit- 
ting by  the  little  fire  of  bushes,  and  roe 
with  a  little  white  coat  on  me.  And  we 
never  knew  where  she  came  from,  and 
never  brought  a  penny  nor  a  blanket  nor 
a  stitch  of  clothes  with  her,  and  our  own 
mother  brought  seventy  pounds  and  two 
feather  beds.  And  now  she's  stiffer  than 
a  woman  that  would  have  a  hundred 
pounds.  And  now  the  old  man's  like  to 
die,  and  maybe  he  won't  pass  the  night, 
and  where'll  I  be  ?  Sure  if  he  would 
keep  him  living  a  little  longer  he  might  get 
repentance." 

"  Had  you  not  better  ask  the  doctor  to 
see  him  ?  "  said  Louise.  "  He  might  bring 
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ound  for  £t  lime,  and  Iheu  ve  must 
r  besi  for  you." 

was  thinking  iliat  myself,"  said  Re- 

"and  I  believe  I'd  best  go  look  for 

low;  1  might  chance  to  find  bim  at 

borne.     I  heard  the  old   woman  had  the 

iling  him  —  he  threatened 
often.  But  he's  worse  now  th 
saw  him."  And  taking  off  his  hat  with 
many  expressioos  of  gratitude,  he  left 
Louise  lo  finish  her  walk  alone. 

An  hour  or  two  later  she  r 
hands  full  of  sprays  »nd  berries  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  wanderings.  The  colonel  was 
luiside 

■missed  your  friend  the  doctor  you  were  so 

full  of  when  you  wrote  lo  me.    He  seemed 

^  lu  —  I  suppose  to  have  a 

crack  about  some  of  your  patients;  so  I 


and  dine 


I 


w  1    Louise  bit  her  lip,  and 

a  intelligent  young  man," 
I  on  ;  "  rather  good-look- 
ing, if  he  had  a  drill-sergeant  lo  teach 
him  to  hold  himself  up;  and  I  hear  he 
doesn't  drink,  which  can't  often  be  said  of 
these  dispensary  doctors." 

The  red  deepened  ia  the  girl's  face. 
How  could  she  ever  say,  '■  This  is  the  man 
I  have  promised  to  marry  f"  With  much 
uneasiness  she  looked  forward  lo  dinner- 
time. Dr.  Quin  sent  no  apology;  na;-, 
was  worse  than  punctual.  He  came  in 
rather  shyly,  looking  awkward  in  a  new 
and  ill-fitting  evening  suit,  for  which  he 
had  put  aside  his  usual  rough  homespun. 
Louise,  furious  with  herself  for  having 
blushed  as  he  appeared,  gave  him  a  cold 
and  formal  reception. 

Dinner  began  uncomfortably  for  al) 
three,  as  the  colonel,  who  had  trusted  to 
his  sister  to  entertain  their  guest,  found 
himself  obliged  lo  exed  his  own  powers 
of  conversation.  The  doctor's  discomfort 
was  intensified  by  what  seemed  to  one 
of  his  simple  habits  the  unusual  variety  of 
courses  and  dishes.  His  fish-knife  em- 
barrassed him;  he  wailed  to  use  fork  or 
spoon  until  he  had  watched  to  sec  which 
implement  was  preferred  by  his  host.  He 
chose  "sherry  wine"as  abeveragej  and 
left  a  portion  of  each  viand  on  hispiaie, 
in  the  groundless  fear  thai  if  he  finished 
it  he  would  be  pressed  to  take  a  further 
supply.  When  dessert  was  at  last  on  the 
table,  he  tell  more  at  ease;  his  host's 
genial  manner  gave  him  confidence ;  and 


he  was  led  on  to  talk  oE  his  work  nnd 
prospects  at  Clooo,  of  the  long  drives 
over  the  "  mouoiainy  roads,"  and  the  often 
imaginary  ailtnents  of  the  patients  who 
demanded  his  attendance,  and  their  prone- 
ness  when  really  ill  to  take  the  advice  of 
priest  or  passer-by  on  sanitary  matters 
rather  than  his  own.  "  But  I'll  get  out  of 
it,  1  hope,  some  day,"  he  said,  looking  at 
Louise  i  "  when  I  gel  a  few  more  paying 
patients  and  the  infirmary,  I  can  give  up 
the  dispensary." 

Louise  listened,  dismayed.  It  was  the 
thought  of  succoring  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute that  had  led  her  to  make  the  resolve 
of  marrying  their  physician  ;  and  be  now 
dreamed  of  giving  up  his  mission  amongst 
them  1  He,  poor  lad,  only  thought  for 
the  moment  of  how  he  might  best  secure 
a  home  for  his  fair  bride  not  too  much 
out  of  harmony  with  her  present  surround- 

■'  And  are  you  pretty  sure  oE  the  infirm- 
ary ? "  asked  the  colonel,  with  an  appcar- 

■'Well,  I'm  not  rightly  sure,"  was  the  J 
answer.     "  1  have  a  good  deal   of  prom-  I 
isea   and   everybody   knows  me,  and  the  1 
other  man,  Goran,  is  no  doctor  at  all  — 
only  look  to  it  lately.     Sure  his  shop  in 
Cloon  isn't  for  medicine  ai  all,  but  for 
carroi-BCed  and  lurnip-seed  and  every  de- 
scription of  article.    But  there's  bribery 
begun  already  ;  and  yesterday,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton  asked  one  of  the  guardians  lo  keep  his 
vote  for  me,  and  says  he,  'how can  I  when 
I   have    the  other    man's  money  in  my 

■■And  where  did  you  learn  doctoring?"  V 
asked  the  colonel.  fl 

"Well,  I  walked  St.  James's  Hospital  | 
in  Dublin  three  years  ;  and  before  that  I 
was  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  where 
I  went  after  leaving  the  National  School 
in  Killymer." 

"  Were  j'Ou  well  taught  there  ?  "  inquired 

"  1  »as  indeed.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
of  geography  and  arithmetic.  There's  DO 
history  laughi  al  all  ihough,  nor  grammar. 
But  you'd  wonder  how  good  the  master  was 
at  mathematics,  and  he  nothing  to  look  at 
at  all.  His  name  was  Shee,"  went  on  the 
doctor,  now  quite  over  his  shyness ;  "and 
he  was  terrible  fond  of  roast  potatoes.  I 
remember  he  used  lo  put  ihem  In  the 
grate  to  roast  and  lake  them  out  with  two 
sticks,  for  in  those  days  there  was  no 
tongs ;  and  one  day  I  brought  four  round 
stones  in  my  pocket  and  put  them  in  the 
grate  as  if  they  were  potaioes  lo  roast  for 
myself.     By   and   by,  he   went  over  and 
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took  the  stick  and  raked  out  one  of  them, 
and  took  it  up  Id  his  hand  and  rubbed  it 
on  his  trousers  (so)  to  clean  it,  and  not  a 
tint  of  skin  was  left  on  his  hand.  And  I 
out  of  the  door  and  he  after  me,  and  I 
never  dared  go  to  the  school  again  till 
my  grandfather  went  before  me  to  make 
peace." 

The  colonel  laughed  heartilv  and  was 
proceeding  further  to  draw  out  his  ingenu« 
ous  guest,  but  Louise,  visibly  impatient, 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  She  was  chafing 
with  shame  and  mortification.  Had  she 
ever  thought  of  becoming  the  wife  of  that 
man  with  his  awkward  manners  and  Con- 
naught  brogue  ?  Certainly  she  had  never 
realized  what  it  meant.  She  could  never 
look  her  brother  in  the  face  again  if  the 
idea  of  the  engagement  should  dawn  on 
him.  How  could  she  escape  it?  Carry 
it  out  she  could  not.  All  her  enthusiastic 
wish  to  spend  her  life  in  making  this  poor 
district  better  was  now  overshadowed  by 
the  unendurable  thought  of  what  her  prom- 
ise entailed. 

Presently  the  doctor  came  in  alone, 
Colonel  Eden  having  gone  to  write  a  let- 
ter he  wished  to  send  by  late  post.  He 
came  forward  at  first  gladly,  then  timidly, 
repelled  by  the  girPs  cold  expression  as 
she  stood  by  the  fire  in  her  long  white 
dress.  She  felt  that  her  only  chance  of 
avoiding  dangerous  topics  was  in  plunging 
into  the  subject  of  their  mutual  patients. 

"  Did  Regan  find  you  in  time  to  bring 
you  to  his  father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  found  me,"  said  the  doctor;  "but 
I  told  him  I  couldn't  come  before  to-mor- 
row as  I  was  to  dine  here.  I  thought 
there  was  no  occasion  for  hurry." 

**  But  did  he  tell  you  how  much  depends 
on  his  father's  life  ?  "  said  Louise,  uncon- 
sciously glad  to  find  something  definite  at 
which  she  might  show  displeasure.  "  Do 
you  not  know  of  the  unjust  will  he  has 
made,  and  that  if  he  dies  now  his  son  will 
be  disinherited?  " 

"  He  was  telling  me  about  it,  but  there's 
no  danger  of  his  dying  yet  awhile,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  unaware  of  the  gather- 
ing storm.  "  That  old  man  has  a  habit  of 
dying;  he  was  often  like  that  before." 

**I  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  go  at 
once  when  you  are  told  there  is  urgent 
necessity,"  said  Louise,  with  heightened 
color;  "and  until  now  I  thought  it  was 
your  pleasure  also." 

"  rd  have  gone  quick  enough,  Miss 
Eden,  if  Td  known  you  were  so  anxious 
about  it,"  was  the  rather  unfortunate  re- 
ply ;  "and  I'll  go  now  this  minute  if  you 
wish  me  to." 


"  My  wishes  are  not  in  question,"  said 
the  girl,  yielding  to  the  irritation  she  felt 
against  herself  and  against  him;  "but  if 
you  neglect  the  call  of  the  dying  on  such 
a  trivial  plea  as  a  dinner  invitation,  I  do 
not  think  you  are  justified  in  holding  the 
position  you  do." 

Colonel  Eden  at  this  moment  came  in, 
and  the  doctor,  feeling  he  had  given  of- 
fence, but  rather  puzzled  as  to  the  cause, 
asked  at  once  that  his  car  might  be  or- 
dered, as  he  had  to  go  and  see  a  patient 
some  way  o€E. 

"  So  late,  and  on  such  a  dark  night ! " 
said  the  colonel  good-naturedly;  "surely 
he  could  wait  till  to-morrow.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Louise?" 

"  I  have  no  opinion  to  give  on  the  mat- 
ter,'* said  his  sister  coldly. 

She  was  now  really  vexed  by  the  young 
man's  quick  obedience  to  what  he  inter- 
preted to  be  her  wish.  He  had  no  sooner 
taken  leave  than  she  went  to  her  room  and 
burst  into  sobs  of  mortified  and  real  per- 
plexity. 

A  day  or  two  passed  by  during  which 
she  stayed  in  the  house  and  garden.  The 
colonel  was  away,  doing  duty  for  some 
fellow  "  removable  "  absent  on  leave.  On 
his  return  he  told  his  sister  that  he  had 
found  a  letter  awaiting  him  calling  for  his 
immediate  return  to  Yorkshire  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  settlements. 

"  I  must  go  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  he 
said  ;  "and  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan, 
Louise,  for  you  to  come  with  me  and  make 
friends  with  Agnes?" 

A  light  flashed  in  the  girl's  eyes.  Was 
not  this  a  way  of  escape  for  her?  Oh, 
that  she  might  leave  Cloon  while  no  one 
knew  of  the  momentary  folly  that  now  she 
blushed  to  remember! 

She  quickly  assented,  and  next  morning 
began  to  make  her  preparations.  She 
knew,  though  she  would  not  confess  to  the 
knowledge,  that  she  was  saying  good-bye 
forever  to  Inagh,  the  bright  little  home 
where  she  had  been  so  happy;  but  a 
thought  of  changing  her  resolution  never 
crossed  her  mind.  She  still  nervously 
dreaded  a  visit  from  the  man  she  was  con- 
scious she  was  about  to  wound  cruelly, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  hearing  wheels,  was 
relieved  to  see  only  her  brother  driving 
up.  He  had  called  for  a  cup  of  tea,  having 
to  drive  on  and  wind  up  some  business  at 
another  village  in  his  jurisdiction. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Quin's  ac- 
cident," he  said  as  he  waited.  "  I  hope  it 
is  not  so  serious  as  they  say." 

"What  accident?"  asked  Louise,  star- 
tled. 


"  Oh,  did  you 
be  dined  here  he 
road  lo  Ranahasey 
and  in  tlie  darlt  he  was  thrown  oS  his  car 
and  the  wheel  went  over  him?  They 
brought  liim  back  lo  Cloon  on  the  car; 
whicli  was  a  mistalte,  and  must  have 
caused  him  agony.  Dr.  Goran,  his  rival, 
is  looking  after  him,  and  seems  rather 
puzzled  about  Ihe  case,  and  says  if  he  is 
not  better  to-morrow  he  will  send  to  Lim- 
erick for  further  advice.  1  am  very  sorry, 
[or  he  seemed  an  intelligent,  good-hearted 
young  fellow." 

Louise  remained  alone,  sick  at  heart. 
What  bad  she  done?  Had  she  brought 
upon  this  poor  lad,  in  return  Cor  his  wor- 
ship of  her,  actual  bodily  injury  even  be- 
fore the  keener  pain  that  was  to  fallow? 

The  dignitied  letter  of  dismissal  and 
farewell  she  had  been  mediialing  all  day 
became  suddenly  inadequate.  She  must 
ask  his  pardon  and  break  to  him  very 
gently  the  hard  sentence  of  renunciation 
and  separation.  Keen  remorse  look  hold 
of  her  as  she  remembered  hi.s  t^enlle  uaj-s 
with  the  sick  and  suSering,  his  strength 
and  wisdom,  when  fighting  against  disease 
and  death.  Ob,  that  she  had  never  come 
across  his  path,  or  that  she  had  had  a 
mother  or  friend  to  warn  her  o£  the  danger, 
ous  precipice  lo  which  she  was  uncon- 
sciously leading  him  I   What  could  she  do 


w?    She 


luld  t 


1  him 


"  Will  you  give 
me?  "  asked   IjDuise 

good-bye.  a 

"  He'll  be  sorry  for  that,  indeed,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "  Sure,  )'ou'd  best  go  up 
and  see  him  yourself." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Louise,  shrinking  back, 
"unless  — his   life   is    not   in   danger,     I 

"  Danger,  rs  it,"  echoed  old  Mamie  in- 
dignantly, though  not  without  a  momentary 
glance  of  uneasiness.  "Why  would  he 
be  in  danger?  Sure  he  wasn't  so  much 
hunedas  that,  He  bled  hardlyat  all  only 
for  a  little  cut  on  the  head,  and  sure  he 
lias  all  he  wants,  and  a  nurse  coming  from 
Dublin  and  one  of  ihe  nuns  sitting  with 
him  now.  Il'd  be  a  bad  job  if  he  was  in 
danger,  only  twenty-four  vear  old,  and 
having  such  a  nice  way  of  living,  and,  in- 
deed,lie  has  the  prayers  of  the  poor.  Co 
up   the  stairs  and   see   him  —  her 


stopped  at  the 


t  hands  Ihe  letter  might 
tall.  She  could  not  leave  him  to  bear  by 
chance  ncKt  day  of  her  departure.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  She  would  go  to  his  house,  and  at' 
all  events  leave  a  message  for  him.  It 
was  hardlya  mile  away,  and  she  was  not 
likely  to  meet  any  one  on  the  road. 

The  low,  terraced  hills  looked  bleak  and 
dreary,  a  watery  sky  above  them.  The 
pale  sunset  gleams  were  reflected  in  the 
pools  of  water  on  the  roadside,  not  yet  ab- 
sorbed into  the  light,  bmestone  soil.  The 
straggling,  one-sided  htrecl  forming  Ihe 
entrance  to  Cloon  looked  more  squalid, 
than  usual,  the  houses  more  wretched , 
under  their  grass-grown  thatch,  the  gleam 
and  ring  from  the  smithy  the  only  touch  of 
light  and  sound  that  relieved  their  gloom. 

Louise  Eden  walked  up  the  liitfe  path 
to  the  doctor's  house,  and,  knocking  at  the 
door,  asked  the  old  woman  who  appeared 
for  news  of  her  master. 

"  I  ndeed,  he's  the  one  way  always,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  no  better  and  no  worse  since 
Ihey  brought  him  and  laid  him  on  the  bed. 
You'd  pity  him  lo  see  him  lying  (here,  me 
fine  boy.' 


Reluctantly,  vet  not  knowing  how  to 
draw  back,  and  unwilling  to  meet  the 
priest,  whom  she  knew  slightly,  Louise 
went  up  the  narrow  staircase.  She  knocked 
at  a  door  standing  ajar,  and  hearing  a  low 
"  come  in,"  entered.  It  was  a  small,  bare 
room  enough,  no  carpet  save  one  narrow 
strip,  whitened  walls,  and  a  great  lire 
smouldering  under  the  cliimney-board  of 
black  painted  wood.  Even  at  that  first 
glance  she  noticed  that  the  only  attempt 
at  ornament  was  a  vase  containinga  buach 
of  the  red'Seeded  wild  iris;  she  remem- 
bered having  gathered  and  given  it  to  the 
doctor  a  little  time  before  as  a  "yerb" 
iiomelinies  in  request  amongst  his  patients. 

The  fading  light  tell  on  the  low  iron 
bed  upon  which  the  young  man  lay, 
propped  up  with  pillows.  His  face  was 
much  altered  by  these  two  or  three  days 
of  suffering.  The  fair  hair  was  covered 
by  a  bandage  and  the  blue  eyes  looked 
larger  for  the  bUck  shades  beneath  them. 
But  as  he  saw  who  his  visitor  was,  a  smile, 
very  sweet  and  radiant,  lighted  them  up, 
and  a  little  color  came  into  the  pallid 
cheeks.  A  nun,  dressed  in  black  and 
with  a  heavily  veiled  bonnet  half  cancel- 
ing herface,sat  by  his  bedside,  and  looked 
with  curiosity  at  the  girl  as  she  came  id 
and  gave  her  hand  to  the  patient. 

"  1  have  come  to  ask  how  you  are,"  she 
said,  "and  to  tell  you  how  very  sorry  I 
am  —  we  ate  —  for  your  accident.  1  am 
doubly  grieved  because " 
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stopped,  embarrassed  at  having  to  speak 
before  a  third  person.  The  doctor's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  face  with  the  same  glad 
smile. 

"  /  wanted  to  see  you,"  he  said  gently, 
•*  but  I  never  thought  you  would  come  to 
this  poor  place.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  I  had 
seen  old  Regan  before  I  was  hurt,  and  I 
did  my  best  for  him,  and  I  think  he  won't 
die  yet  awhile." 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  began  Louise  again,  and 
then  hesitated.  How  could  she  explain 
for  how  much  she  was  sorry  ?  How  could 
she  at  this  moment  make  any  explanation 
at  all?  **I  am  going  away,"  she  went  on 
—  **I  am  going  to  England  with  my 
brother  to-morrow.  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye." 

The  eyes  that  rested  on  her  lost  none  of 
their  glad  look  of  content;  she  was  not 
sure  if  her  words  had  been  understood, 
and  went  on  talking  rather  hurriedly  of 
her  brother's  arrangements,  and  who  was 
to  take  his  place,  and  of  the  long  journey 
to  Yorkshire. 

'*  And  now  I  must  go,"  she  concluded, 
*'  for  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  at  home." 

The  hand  which  lay  on  the  counterpane 
sought  a  little  packet  beside  the  pillow. 

**  This  was  for  you,"  he  said,  handing  it 
to  her. 

She  said  good-bye  again,  and  went 
slowly  away ;  but,  turning  at  the  door,  she 
was  filled  once  more  with  keen  remorse  at 
the  sight  of  the  strong  frame  laid  low,  and 
the  glance  that  followed  her  was  so  full  of 
wistfulness  that  she  felt  that  she  would 
have  stooped  and,  in  asking  forgiveness, 
have  kissed  the  white-bandaged  brow,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  nun's  silent  pres- 
ence. 

It  was  not  until  late  at  night  that  she 
remembered  and  opened  the  little  packet. 
It  contained  a  massive  marriage  ring,  such 
as  were  used  by  the  fisher-folk  on  the  Gal- 
way  coast.  She  was  troubled  at  seeing 
it  The  strong-clasped  hands  and  golden 
heart  were  an  emblem  that  vexed  her.  She 
felt  that  while  she  kept  it  she  could  not 
be  free  from  the  promise  she  had  given, 
and  that  her  farewell  could  not  have  been 
understood  as  a  final  one.  She  deter- 
mined to  leave  it  at  the  doctor's  house  as 
she  passed  to-morrow,  and  wrote,  to  en- 
close with  it,  a  letter,  penitent,  humble, 
begging  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  she  had 
thoughtlessly  done  to  so  good  and  loyal  a 
friend.  She  did  not  care  now  if  others 
read  it;  she  must  confess  her  desertion 
and  implore  pardon.  The  letter  was  blot- 
ted with  tears  as  she  folded  it  round  the 
heavy  ring. 


But  that  ring  of  betrothal  was  never  re- 
turned. In  the  morning,  as  Colonel  Eden 
and  his  sister  drove  for  the  last  time  into 
Cloon,  they  saw  groups  of  frieze-coated 
men  and  blue-cloaked  women  whispering 
together  with  sad  faces,  and  a  shutter  be- 
ing closed  over  each  little  shop  window. 

And  when  they  came  to  the  doctor's 
house  they  saw  that  the  blinds  were  all 
drawn  down. 
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**  A  THOUSAND  pounds  would  make  me 
a  happy  man,"  remarked  Dr.  Knight,  then 
librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  who  had 
lost  all  his  money  through  speculation. 
"Sayest  thou  so,  friend?  Then  I  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  thee  happy," 
replied  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  benevolent 
Quaker  physician,  who  thereupon  wrote 
out  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  guineas,  which 
he  put  into  his  friend's  hand,  telling  him 
to  go  home  and  set  his  heart  at  rest. 

This  generous  man  was  the  founder  of 
the  leading  school  of  the  Quakers,  situated 
at  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  and  opened 
in  1779  for  the  purpose  of  securing  **a 
pious,  guarded,  careful  education  to  the 
children  of  Friends  not  in  affluence."  It 
was  here  that  John  Bright  received  some 
portion  of  his  education,  and  the  school 
register  contains  the  names  of  William 
Howitt,  the  author ;  of  James  Wilson,  who 
became  a  right  honorable,  and  financial 
secretary  for  India;  of  Henry  Ashworth, 
foremost  in  the  anti-corn  law  agitation ; 
Jeremiah  Holmes  Wiffen,  the  translator  of 
Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  the 
author  of  the  **  Historical  MeraoTrs  of  the 
House  of  Russell ; "  Benjamin  B.  WifiEen, 
author  of  the  **  History  of  the  Early 
Spanish  Protestant  Reformers  ;"  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, F.R.S.,  author  of  the  "Elements  of 
Chemistry  ; "  John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.R.S., 
the  well-known  botanist ;  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 
author  of  the  **  Women  of  England." 

The  Ackworth  School  estate  was  origi- 
nally the  property  of  the  London  Found- 
ling Hospital.  The  site,  which  contained 
eighty-four  acres,  and  the  buildings,  were 
bought  for  £6,SoOi  or  one-half  their  cost. 
In  1847  considerable  additions  were  made 
to  the  buildings,  and  adjoining  land  has 
since  been  bought.  The  property  now 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  are  let, 
and  the  remainder  is  farmed  by  the  insti- 
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tutioD.  HowitI  gives  the  following  de- 
scriptioo  of  the  school  as  it  appeared  in 
his  day :  — 

A  vast  wide  bouse,  with  long  stone  pas- 
sages, latge  numbers  of  strange  boys,  a  severe 
discipline,  coldi  hard  beds  at  nighl,  cold  rising 
in  the  dark,  early  mornings,  no  bats  allowed 
in  the  playgtooud  in  ihe  wmtet  —  aod  winter's 
Ihen  were  very  sharp  —  no  approach  to  the 
die  on  holiday  ailernoona  till  after  dark-hour, 
aod,  OD  rainy  days,  our  play  place  an  immense 
open  shed,  supported  in  front  by  Tuscan  pil- 
lars, where,  thrusting  our  hands  into  our 
bosoms,  we  used  to  huddle  together  by  scores 
10  keep  one  another  warm,  and  happy  was  he 
that  got  deepest  into  the  throng.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  comfortless? 

The  school  was  open  lo  all  poor  chil- 
dren oi  parents  who  were  members  at  the 
Society  o£  Friends.  It  attracted  children 
from  America,  and  even  from  Russia. 
The  terms  were  only  £S  8s.  a  year,  which 
included  board,  lodgitig,  education,  and 
clothing.  Small  as  these  charges  seem, 
ibere  were  at  that  lime  several  boarding 
schools  where  the  terms  were  even  lower. 
They  were  too  high,  however,  for  some  oi 
the  parents,  who  were  unable  to  pay  the 
cost  o£  conveying  their  children  to  the 
school.  This  drawback  was  anticipated 
by  the  committee,  who  offered  2f/.  for 
every  mile  exceeding  fifty  which  the  chil- 
dren travelled, and  Ihe  same  on  the  return 
journey.  As  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
scholars  came  long  distances,  the  value  of 
this  arrangement  will  be  obvious.  The 
first  two  inmates  of  the  school  came  from 
Dorset,  some  three  hundred  miles.  How 
[hey  came,  the  historian  of  the  school 
(Mr.  Henry  Thompson)  does  not  say  ;  but 
there  were  then  no  public  coaches  from 
some  towns,  the  roads  were  bad,  "nor 
could  a  limid  mother  always  forget  the 
graver  perils  of  the  attacits  of  armed  high- 
waymen." 

A  coach  was  occasionally  chartered 
which  picked  up  children  at  various  places 
OD  the  road.  In  the  regular  coaches  Ihey 
were  not  welcome  passengers,  because 
their  appearance  was  homely  and  their 
purse  light.  "Quite  full,"  growled  the 
driver  to  a  gentleman  who  wanted  an  in- 
side place,  "  and  a  queer  lot,  too,  a  regular 
rag,  tag,  and  bobtail." 

The  driver  did  not  suppose  that  his 
speech  was  heard  by  the  inside  passen- 
gers,  and  at  Ihe  end  of  his  stage  came  ob- 
sequiously to  the  door  as  usual.  The  lady 
in  charge  of  the  children  took  her  reveuKe. 
Laying  three  sixpences  in  his  hand  one 
by  one,  she  said,  without  a  smile  and  un- 
conscious of  sarcasm,  "  that  is  from  ■  Rag,' 


that  is  from  '  Tag,'  aod  that  is  from  '  Bob' 

■•  Wanted,  a  schoolmaster."  When  Adtr  ' 
worth  School  was  ready  for  opening,  the 
committee   sought    far    and   wide    for    a 
ichoolmasier.    Dr,  Foihergillat  lastfoand 
a  young  man  who  he  hoped  might  an- 
swer.     But    the    good   msn   wished    the 
dominie  could  be  a  fortnight  under  the 
hands  of  a  drill  sergeant  to  teach  him  how 
walk.      "Schoolmasters,"  the   doctor 
added,  "often  strut  sufficiently,  but   thej 
should  learn   sometimes   to  do  ic  with  a 
good  grace,  for  the  sake  of  example  ;  but 
must  take  him  as  he  is." 
This  teacher's  name  was  Joseph   Dano- 
bavand.  and  his  salary  j£zo  a  year ;  after 
seven  years'  service  it  was  increased  to 
^35  I    When  he  married,  the  committee 
agreed  to  give  him  j^jo,  a  house  rent  free, 
al.     Joseph  was  the  senior  writiog- 
',  and  Wililam  Howiitdescribesbim 
all,  slender  man,  with  a   long,  thia 
combed  back- 
ards.     "Who,"  asks  Howitt,  "does  not 
member  his  snuff-box,  opened  with  its 
iree   systematic   raps,  and   the   peculiar 
jerk  of  his  elbow  when  he  lelt  himself 
'  lund  to  refuse  some  petition?  "    He  was 
most  perfect  master  of  penmanship  and 
:  swimmiug.    The  latter  art,  be  said,  he 
had  beon  taught  by  a  frog,  having  one  end 
led  to  its  leg,  and  holding  the 
h,  and  then  pursuin     '' 


nilating  it 


favorite  hum 
rof  s 


1  kind  s 


If 


irity. 


th  thee,"  he  exclaimed 
c  elbow-jerk,  to  a  very 
little  boy  sent  to  him  to  be  caned,  "  thee 
be  caned,  why,  thou  art  a  coward;  ihou 
art  afraid  to  go  into  the  bath.  Get  away 
with  thee." 

The  Quaker  schoolmasters  and  officials 
were,  indeed,  comical  fellows,  judging 
from  the  graphic  pictures  of  Ihem  diawa 
by  one  of  their  scholars.  "There  was," 
remarks  Howitt,  "WiUiam  Sowerby,  an 
old  preacher,  a  man  in  a  long  homespua 
coal,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  a  man  of  whom 
Crabbe  might  have  said  — 

And  never  mortal  left  this  world  of  sin 

More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in, 

*  The  phrau  vu  ia  comiDon  dba  tmo  hundrtd  y«m 

M».  Jsm,'  ai  whatc  cbimbir  door  1  fouod  a  cou|dc  of 

[annd'thal  ills  ind  inalTiti  had  hid  IhimK^va  behind 
cha  dosr.  Well,  they  all  »Enl  iam  ioto  ihe  duaor- 
TOOiL,  wherEilivuIuIlDf  tv.  n^,  anif  joiMiV,  dine 
IRE.  aii,£ii>E,  and  dnnkiD^  of  wtiidh  1  v»s  uhancd, 
inA  ■tT^p  1   hari  tIaiA  a  danre  nr  mo    [   wtnt  atfiv." 
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a  creature  as  tender  and  innocent  as  a 
lamb,  who  wandered  about  the  house  and 
schools,  from  place  to  place,  met  us  at 
coming  out,  dropped  a  word  of  advice  to 
us,  preached  to  us  at  the  meeting-house  of 
'onions  and  garUc  in  the  flesh-pots  of 
E^ypt/  and  worked  with  us  in  the  fields." 
A  little  sti£E  man,  with  a  round,  well-fed 
face,  and  a  very  dry  and  sibilant  voice,  is 
the  description  given  of  Thomas  Brad- 
shaw,  the  senior  reading-master.  "His 
hat  was  always  three-cocked  ;  his  clothes 
always  dark  brown;  his  gaiters  black. 
We  looked  upon  him  with  awe,  for  he  had 
been  a  naval  captain,  and  had  heard  the 
roar  of  battle,  as  one  of  his  legs  testified, 
having  had  the  calf  blown  away  by  a 
cannon  shot.  Worthy  old  man  —  in  our 
anger  we  called  him  Tommy  Codger,  and 
forgot  the  Pomfret  cakes  which  he  always 
carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  to  bestow 
if  he  heard  a  cough  —  and  sure  enough 
he  heard  many  a  one  as  he  went  his  even- 
ing rounds  through  the  bedchambers." 

Hard  were  the  rules  under  which  Ack- 
worth  School  was  governed.  They  were 
quite  as  severe  as  those  of  a  monastery. 
Everything,  in  fact,  was  determined  by 
rule.  There  was  a  rule  as  to  wTiere  the 
boys  should  leap.  For  sixty  years  the 
following  regulation  was  read  in  public 
once  a  month  :  — 

"  The  boys  are  desired  not  to  leap  any- 
where within  the  bounds,  except  on  the 
ground  below  the  pump  or  in  the  shed 
court,  and  there  to  avoid  the  pebbles, 
flags,  and  channel  stones." 

Along  with  this  needless  rule  another 
was  abolished  against  "peeping  through 
the  dining-room  door,  which  shows  bad 
manners ;  to  look  in  with  a  view  of  know- 
ing what  victuals  are  for  the  next  meal, 
betrays  too  much  attention  to  what  they 
cat." 

The  interference  with  the  children's  rec- 
reations by  the  masters  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  kite-fiying,  because  a  horse  had 
taken  fright  at  a  paper  kite.  It  was  also 
contended  that  kites  occasion  "  consider- 
able expense  of  money  "  which  may  be 
employed  more  usefully,  that  the  "diver- 
sion endangers  the  children's  taking  cold 
by  standing,  and  prevents  their  taking  ex- 
ercise which  isnecessary  for  their  health," 
and  that  "  it  is  a  temptation  to  children  to 
go  out  of  bounds,"  that  is,  out  of  the 
school  grounds. 

Different  methods  of  punishing  the 
boys  were  in  force.  In  some  cases  they 
forfeited  one  week's  spice  ;  in  others,  their 
hands  were  tied  behind  them  at  dinner- 
time.   But  the  teachers  were  not  allowed 


to  inflict  corporal  punishment  at  will. 
The  consent  of  all  the  masters  had  to  be 
obtained  at  their  weekly  "courts."  A 
modification  of  this  regulation  was,  how- 
ever, made,  which  provided  that  in  cases 
of  disobedience  to  a  master's  orders,  or 
contempt  of  his  authority,  the  master 
might  at  once  call  in  two  of  his  fellow- 
teachers,  who,  with  himself,  might  jointly 
decide  on  the  amount  of  correction  ade- 
quate to  the  offence,  and  inflict  it  with  the 
rod  with  due  caution,  not  exceeding  three 
strokes,  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  masters 
not  ojffended.  These  methods,  though 
cumbrous,  were  at  any  rate  better  than 
punishments  inflicted  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion. 

Another  method  of  punishment  was  to 
compel  offenders  to  sit  at  a  table  having 
no  cloth  upon  it;  a  third,  that  of  solitary 
confinement,  sometimes  for  nights  and 
days,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 
This  treatment,  though  bad  was  better 
than  that  in  force  at  about  the  same  time 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  in  the  square  Bedlam 
cells  of  which  boys  were  locked  up  with  a 
handful  of  straw  and  a  blanket  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  together. 

The  schoolrooms  were  very  unattrac- 
tive and  comfortless.  Up  to  1810  there 
was  only  one  fire  in  each  room.  As  the 
ordinary  size  of  rooms  was  about  fifty  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  and  some  had  stone 
floors,  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
winter  may  be  imagined.  Steam  pipes 
were  afterwards  substituted  for  fires,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
committee,  until  ten  years  later,  to  warm 
the  meeting-house.  In  the  three  long, 
solemn,  and  often  silent  services  of  the 
week  held  here,  the  historian  of  the  school 
well  says  that  the  thinly  clad  and  shivering 
little  boys  and  girls  had  a  good  deal  of 
leisure  for  reflecting  on  their  misery. 

Winter  and  summer  alike,  both  boys 
and  girls  were  compelled  to  bathe  in  a 
cold  chalybeate  spring  bath,  nearly  a  mile 
distant  from  the  school,  and  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  The  bath  was  used  three 
times  a  week  by  the  boys,  and  three  times 
by  the  girls,  and  was  considered  "a  dread- 
ful place."  A  dressing-room  was  provided 
for  the  girls,  but  the  boys  had  to  undress 
just  outside  the  wall  which  enclosed  the 
bath,  and  often  had  to  lay  their  clothes  on 
the  snow.  No  towels  were  allowed.  The 
bathers  had  to  run  round  the  pond  to 
dry  themselves.  They  were  afterwards 
marched  to  the  school,  not  for  breakfast, 
but  for  an  hour's  spelling. 

The  school  was  managed  by  two  com- 
mittees, one  of  which  sat  in  London,  the 
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olherat  Ackworth.  As  miglil  have  been 
expected  Ihey  were  freauenllyat  logger- 
heads. One  coademnea  what  the  other 
suggested. 

■•  Is  the  tailor  an  experienced  artist?" 
asked  the  London  coratnittee,  *lio  were 
troubled  al  the  rise  in  the  charges  of  the 
tailoring  department.  The  coal  of  1799 
cost  one-third  more  than  that  oE  1782,  and 
one-lifth  more  than  that  of  1773.  Dis- 
putes in  connectioa  with  the  consumptioii 
of  beer  were  frequent.  At  one  time  the 
children  drank  too  much  in  the  opinion 
of  ihe  London  committee;  at  another,  it 
having  been  shown  that  the  beer  was  bad, 
they  dismissed  the  brewer.  The  home 
committee  minutely  defined  the  duties  of 
Ihe  servants,  and  even  regulated  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cloth  was  to  be  laid, 
where  the  doctor  should  take  his  meals, 
who  should  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  who  at  the  bottom.  They  further 
recommended  that  '■  the  family  do  not  re- 
tire in  a  hurry  after  dinner,  but  wait  at 
least  till  the  cloth  be  taken  away," 

The  committee  drew  up  a  bill  of  fare 
for  every  day  in  the  week.  For  breakfast, 
milk  porridge  poured  on  bread  was  the 
rule;  'for  dinner  some  of  the  dishes 
brought  to  table  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  appetizing.  "The  lobscouse  of 
fourth  and  seventh  days  had  then, as  forty 
years  afterwards,  an  unpopular  character, 
and  the  thick  batter  pudding,  served  in 
great  iron  dishes,  with  treacle  sauce, 
which  instituted  the  fifth  day  dinner,  and 
which, as  a  second  course,  long  afterwards 
exercised  the  masticatory  muscles  of  Ack- 
worth scholars,  does  not  appear,  at  any 
time,  to  have  been  a  favorite  dish,  as  may 
be  supposed  from  its  sobriquet  of  clalty 
or  elariy  vtiigeance.  There  was,  of  course, 
always  beer  al  table,  served  in  little  tin 
dishes."  The  use  of  beer  was  continued 
until  1S35 ;  and  in  1S42  the  public-house 
on  the  estate  was  transformed  into  a  tem- 
perance hotel. 

At  the  centenary  of  the  school  in  1879 
a  correspondent  reported  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  relics  was  a  large  iron  pie- 
dish,  four  feet  in  circumferet:ce,  and  four 
inches  in  depth  wherein  were  made  the 
gooseberry  and  apple  pies  in  bygone 
limes,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed. 
They  had  a  crust  at  the  bottom,  tojj.  and 
sides,  with  the  well-sweetened  fruit  be- 
tween. One  of  these  pies  was  often 
known  to  be  barely  sufficient  for  four  boys 
who  had  well-advanced  appetites.  The 
dish  was  also  used  for  lobscouse  twice  a 
week,  and  rice  pudding  once  a  week,  a 
dish  very  unpopular  throughout  the  school. 


and  many  and  various  were  the  meanfl 
snmetimKS  employed  lo  dispose  of  ihW 
unpalatable  dinner.  By  the  side  of  the' 
dish  hung  the  wooden  trencher,  discon- 
tinued in  1S30  in  favor  of  earthenware 
plates.  It  was  used  at  dinner  as  a  plate 
by  both  boys  and  girl>i.  After  much  ser- 
vice the  wood  used  to  crack  and  the  gravy 
of  the  "  lob  "  would  run  through  on  to  the 
clothless  tables.  When  peas  were  extra 
abundant,  the  boys  had  "  pea  lob  "  served 
on  these  trenchers,  and  tradition  records 
how  the  breakfast  spoons  were  pockeiei] 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  this 
rare  delicacy,  so  that  a  boy  has  been 
known  to  hand  up  his  trencher  nineteen 
times  for  the  much-coveted  "  pea  lob." 

What  did  the  children  wear?  The 
girls  "figured  in  white  caps,  the  hair 
turned  back  over  thera  or  combed  straight 
down  on  the  forehead,  checked  aprons 
with  bibs,  and  uhlie  neck-handkerchiefs 
folded  neatly  over  their  stuff  gowns  Id 
front.  Their  walking  costume  was  a  kind 
of  hat  and  a  long  cloth  cloak,  with  Colored 
mils  reaching  to  the  elbows." 

The  boj-s  wore  leather  breeches,  cocked 
hats,  long-tailed  coats,  and  buckled  shoes. 
In  1820  leather  breeches  were  abolished, 
and  corduroy  substituted.  The  former 
were  styled  "Leather  Dicks;"  they  were 
so  BtiS  and  strong  that  the  proper  way  of 
getting  into  them  was  to  balance  them  on 
end  and  jump  into  them,  and  so  tough  that 
the  boys  used  to  cut  strips  ofi  for  making 
whip  lashes.  Tradition  says  that  one  boy 
laid  in  a  slock  of  lashes  by  cutting  the 
whole  of  one  leg  away,  and,  as  a  punish- 
ment, the  tailor  made  him  a  huge  stock- 
ing which  the  boy  had  to  wear  on  his  dis- 
mantled leg. 

"Leather  Dicks  "  were  so  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  that  one  pair  was  "long 
retained  for  temporary  penal  use  by  boys 
of  all  sizes  who  inked  or  otherwise  abused 
their  trousers."  Both  boys  and  girls  wore 
the  same  clothing  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
The  bo)-s  wore  no  hats ;  it  was  considered 
effeminate  to  cover  the  head.  Once  a 
month,  however,  this  iron  rule  was  relaxed 
when  the  scholars  had  their  monthly  walk 
"out  of  bounds  "into  the  country.  The 
scene  is  thus  described  by  William  How- 

"  The  hell  rang ;  the  children  ran  to  col- 
lect in  the  shed  :  they  drew  up  in  two  long 
tines  facing  each  other,  perhaps  two  yards 
apart.  Large  wicker  baskets  were  brought 
forth  from  the  store-room  piled  with  hats 
of  all  imaginable  shapes  and  species,  for 
j  they  were  such  as  had  been  left  by  the 
I  boys  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
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stitution.  And  there  they  were ;  broad 
brims,  narrow  bri ms,  brown,  and  black  and 
white,  pudding  crowns,  square  crowns,  and 
even  sugar-loaf  crowns,  such  as  Guy  Faux 
himself  wore.  Those,  without  ceremony, 
were  popped  upon  the  heads  of  boys  at  ran- 
dom ;  little  ones  were  left  sticking  on  the 
very  summit  of  great  round-headed  lads 
ready  to  fall  o€E  at  the  first  move,  and  great 
ones  dropping  over  the  noses  of  little 
ones." 

When  the  boys  left  school,  their  parents 
put  them  io  a  more  civilized  costume, 
which  gave  great  o£Eence  to  the  committee 
of  the  school.  A  resolution  was  passed 
expressing  sorrow  that  parents  had  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  cast  aside  the  simple 
garb  of  the  school,  "  thereby  laying  waste, 
as  it  were  with  a  stroke,  the  care  of  the 
society,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  plainness  of 
apparel,  and  opening  a  ready  way  for  other 
deviations  from  a  self-denying  conduct." 
The  parents  of  some  children  were  unfor- 
tunately not  able  to  supply  new  clothes, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  boys  suf- 
fered no  little  persecution  for  their  en- 
forced singularity.  One  Quaker  relates 
that  when  he  went  out  in  his  Ackworth 
garb,  as  an  apprentice,  the  boys  ran  after 
him  in  the  streets  and  threw  dirt  at  him. 
The  Quaker  costume  is  no  longer  worn. 
With  the  advance  of  the  times,  many  re- 
forms have  taken  place  in  the  school.  A 
more  liberal  spirit  prevails  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  a  more  comprehensive  scheme 
of  education  has  been  introduced.  More 
than  ten  thousand  scholars  have  been  edu- 
cated within  the  walls  of  Ackworth  school. 

A.  Arthur  Reade. 


From  The  New  Review. 
THE  GURKHAS:   A  FIGHTING  RACE. 

According  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who 
has  dealt  with  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  his  **  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  the 
only  native  soldiers  fit  to  be  placed  in  the 
fteld  in  Afghanistan  are  Gurkhas,  Sikhs, 
Pathans,  Afridies,  and  the  best  of  the  Pun- 
jab Mussulmans.  This  view  is  not  uni- 
versally accepted,  but  undoubtedly  the 
races  he  specifies  do  furnish  the  best  sol- 
diers of  our  Indian  army,  and  it  is  rather 
significant  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sikhs  and  Punjabis,  they  are  all  found  out- 
side our  dominions.  The  recent  disaster 
in  Manipur  has  brought  the  Gurkhas  more 
especially  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and 
in  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  go  briefly 
over  their  military  history  since  we  came 
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in  contact  with  them,  describing  their  char- 
acteristics and  merits  as  fighting  men, 
and  to  examine  the  credentials  they  can 
adduce  of  their  worthiness  to  stand  in 
line  of  battle  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
British  troops. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Gurkhas  inhabit 
the  hill  districts  of  Nepaul  which  separate 
that  kingdom  from  our  northern  territory. 
They  area  mixed  race  (except  the  western 
tribes,  who  are  the  best  fighting  men),  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Hindu  refugees  who  fled  from  before  the 
Mussulman  invasion  and  the  Mongol 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Nepaulese  hills.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  their  physiognomy  is  of  an 
unmistakably  Chinese  or  Tartar  character, 
with  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  meagre 
whiskers.  They  are  sturdily  built,  but  in 
stature  are  very  short ;  the  average  height 
of  a  Gurkha  soldier  cannot  be  much  over 
five  feet  three  inches.  The  present  writer 
remembers,  when  his  own  was  brigaded 
with  two  Gurkha  regiments  at  a  camp  of 
exercise  at  Delhi  many  years  ago,  the 
difficulty,  almost  impossibilitv,  experi- 
enced by  the  British  riflemen,  themselves 
not  tall  men,  of  conforming  to  the  short, 
quick  step  of  the  Gurkhas  when  marching 
past  with  them.  In  those  days  there  were 
some  very  old  soldiers  among  them;  one 
native  officer  was  a  white-haired  veteran 
of  fifty-two  years'  service,  but  he  still  ap- 
peared hale  and  hearty.  But  compara- 
tively few  as  his  inches  are,  the  Gurkha 
is  a  man  every  inch  of  him,  and  he  is  a 
standing  proof  that  height  is  not  a  sine 
qud  non  in  a  soldier  if  his  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  and  if  his  physique  in  other 
respects  is  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  a  diminutive  stature  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  diminutive  chest,  but 
still  I  am  not  sure  that  too  much  impor- 
tance is  not  attached  to  the  height  stand- 
ard. No  doubt,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  good  big  man  is  better  than  a  good  little 
man,  but  there  must  be  no  mistake  in  the 
former  quality.  A  tall,  growing  lad  wants 
more  nourishment  than  a  short  one,  and 
in  the  classes  from  which  our  recruits  are 
drawn  this  is  not  always  or  even  often 
sufficiently  procurable.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  campaign  the  cobby  man  of  five  feet  five 
inches  is  not  often  far  more  effective  than 
his  more  elongated  comrade  of  six  feet.  I 
remember  a  Crimean  veteran  telling  me  his 
experience.  He  was  only  five  feet  four 
inches,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  being 
accepted  as  a  recruit,  but  as  he  was  of 
sturdy  build  an  exception  was  made  in 
his  favor.     I  quote  his  own  picturesque 
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language  :  "  While  i 
ways  'id  away  in  il 
rank  and  kep'  oul 
possible,  but  when  n 


was  peace  I  was  al- 
;  cenire  of  the  rear 
[  sight  as  much  as 
coroe  to  the  Crimea 
's  duty  the  'ole  lime, 
aod  did  the  work  of  many  a  tall  man  dead 
or  sick,  and  at  Inkermaa  a  bullet  went 
through  the  'air  of  my  'ead,  which  if  1  'ad 
been  a  inch  higher  it  would  have  gone 
through  my  'ead."  However,  this  is  a  di- 
gression, and,  lo  return  lo  the  Gurkhas, 
no  additional  inches  are  required  in  his 
case  to  make  a  splendid  lighting  soldier. 

Whether  il  is  fighting  hand  to  hand  with 
the  bayonet  or  wiih  his  national  weapon, 
the  kukri,  a  murderous-looking  curved 
knife  wiih  the  sharp  edge  on  tne  inside 
like  a  sickle,  or  at  long  range  with  the 
modern  arms  of  precision,  is  all  one  to 
hira,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoys  himself 
either  charging  or  skirmishing.  These 
kukris  in  their  hands  are  formidable  weap- 
ons; with  them  they  can  bisect  goals  or 
decapitate  a  bullock,  and,  of  course,  can 
use  them  on  the  human  body  wi(h  equal 
effect.  In  one  of  our  frontier  expeditions 
the  Pathans  were  retreating  up  the  hill 
side,  pursued  by  some  Gurkhas.  One  of 
them,  the  smallest  man  in  his  regiment, 
got  above  the  track  by  which  the  enemy 
were  retreating,  crouched  behind  a  rock, 
and  on  a  tail  Pathan  stopping  just  below 
him  to  itre,  sprang  out  at  him,  and,  as  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  cul  his  head 
in  two  like  a  pumpkin.  Another  eye. wit- 
ness told  me  that  in  ihe  Mutiny  he  saw 
some  Sepoys  take  refuge  in  a  house,  and 
a  little  Gurkha  crouch  down  bya  window, 
watching  for  his  opporlunily  like  a  cat  by 
a  mouse  hole.    After  some  waiting  a  Pandy 

Eut  his  head  cautiously  out  to  reconnoitre, 
ui  he  never  drew  il  in  again,  the  Gurkha 
having  cut  it  ofif  with  a  single  blow,  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  someihiug 
of  Ihe  savage  in  the  Gurkha,  and  his  em- 
ployment against  a  European  enemy  might 
be  objected  to  by  some  over-sensitive 
philanthropists!  but,  after  all,  if  you  are 
to  be  killed  in  action,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  your  head  is  sliced  in  two 
by  a  kukri  or  pierced  by  a  bullet  from  a 
Mark  1 1 .  magazine  rifle,  which,  I  suppose, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  civilized  leihal 
weapon  now  before  the  public. 

The  Gurkhas  are  Hindus  in  religion, 
but  they  are  not  always  averse  to  alcoholic 
indulgence  or  to  hobnobbing  with  their 
English  comrades,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  very  close  bonds  of  union  exisi 
between  Uritiah  and  Gurkha  regiments. 
Thus  Ihe  4lh  Battalion  Rifie  Brigade  and 
the  4th  Gurkhas  started  an  acquainiance 


when  brigaded  together  at  the  Delhi  camp 
of  exercise  in  i87Si  and  this  ripened  into 
close  friendship  under  the  more  exciting 
circumsiances  of  the  Afghan  war  of  1878. 
The  men  used  to  help  to  pitch  and  strike 
each  other's  tents;  they  drank  lea,  and 
perhaps  ralher  stronger  beverages,  and 
gambled  mildly  with  each  oiher ;  00 
"'  stmas  day  each  rifle  company  pre- 
?d  two  sheep  lo  the  corresponding 
Gurkha  company,  which  complin 
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d  later  on  ;  the  Rifle  Brigade 
presented  the  Gurkhas  with  a  musketry 
challenge  shield  and  a  silver  bugle.  A 
brotherhood  arose  between  the 
Sirmoor  Gurkha  Ballalion  (now  the  Znd 
Gurkhas)  and  the  6oih  Kovai  Rifles  dur- 
"ng  their  association  on  Ihe'Ridge  at  Delhi 
a  l8;7,  and  the  next  time  they  met  a 
iyroposiuro  of  a  somewhat  Bacchanalian 
character  took  place.  This  alliance  was, 
I  believe,  renewed  twenty  years  later  in 
the  Afghan  war,  though  with  a  different 
battalion  of  the  Rifles.  This  feeling  should 
aged  and  fostered  whenever  it 
exists,  and  if  it  became  universal  would 
than  anything  to  weld  our  two 
rmies  into  one  homogeneous 
whole-  There  does  not  seem  10  be  the 
endency  on  the  part  of  the  Gurkhas 
ernize  with  oilier  native  regiments 
to  Ihe  same  extent.  On  the  eve  of  ihe 
Mutiny  a  detachment  of  them  in  the  mus- 
ketry camp  at  Umballa  asked  leave  to 
pilch  their  tents  among  ihose  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  as  they  did  not  like  being 
mixed  up  with  the  ka/a  log  (black  fel- 
lows). Nor  had  they  any  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  latter  in  their  aversion  to 
the  greased  cartridges,  the  issue  of  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
outbreak;  in  fact,  they  asked  that  these 
cartridges  should  be  served  out  to  them 
for  use  at  target  practice.  The  restric- 
tions of  caste  do  not  seem  10  press  at  all 
heavily  on  item,  especially  in  war  time,  a 
great  advantage  whenever  they  serve  out- 
side India. 

For  many  years  there  were  not  more 
than  three  or  four  battalions  of  Gurkhas 
in  our  service,  and  these  were  mosily 
composed  of  the  best  lighting  type.  It 
musi  be  remembered  that  Gurkhas  are 
not  all  alike,  and  Ihe  best  of  ihem  are  not 
always  procurable.  The  fighting  tribes 
are  only  found  in  three  of  the  western 
dislricts  of  Nepaul,  and  though  men  from 
further  east  have  served  in  considerable 
numbers  in  our  r.-inks,  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  them  do  not  consider  them 
equal  to  the  real  figluing  class  of  Gurkhas 
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found  in  the  west.  At  first  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting, but  after  a  time  the  Nepaulese 
government,  and  especially  Jung  Bahadur, 
the  famous  prime  minister,  began  to  ob- 
ject to  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  best 
fighting  men,  and  serious  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  recruiting  parties. 
Men  were  more  or  less  smuggled  out  of 
Nepaul,  and  some  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  regiments  from  foreign 
sources  only  —  it  took  three  years  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  Sirmoor  Battalion 
after  Delhi  —  but  a  new  and  excellent 
supply  of  recruits  became  available  in  the 
'*  line  boys."  These  were  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  could  enlist 
and  serve  side  by  side  with  their  fathers. 
They  were  pure  bred  Gurkhas  —  when 
men  were  scarce,  recruiting  parties  were 
sometimes  encouraged  to  bring  back 
Gurkha  women,  who  found  husbands  in 
the  regiments  —  and  were  as  good  as  the 
foreign  born  recruits.  Gurkhas  could 
never  return  to  Nepaul ;  hence  a  proposal 
was  made  to  colonize  a  portion  of  the 
Dhoon  country  with  discharged  soldiers, 
and  a  scheme  with  this  object  was  sub- 
mitted to  government  by  Sir  Charles  Reid, 
of  Delhi  renown,  commandant  of  the  2nd 
Gurkhas,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  practicable  and 
desirable. 

The  first  experience  we  had  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Gurkhas  was  in 
the  Nepaulese  war  of  1814-16,  when  our 
troops  met  them  as  enemies  for  the  only 
time  in  their  history.  This  war  was  not 
one  that  added  much  to  the  laurels  of  our 
army.  Though  we  put  in  the  field  the 
very  considerable  force  of  over  twenty 
thousand  regular  troops,  and  some  ten 
thousand  irregulars,  while  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Gurkhas  had  half  that  number,  it  took 
two  years*  tough  fighting  to  bring  them  to 
terms.  The  first  year's  campaigning  was 
almost  entirely  in  their  favor,  but  it  must 
be  added  that  the  incapacity  of  most  of 
the  brigadiers  employed  contributed 
greatly  to  the  unfortunate  results.  In  this 
war  the  Gurkhas  displayed  against  us  all 
the  splendid  martial  qualities  which  have 
been  conspicuous  on  a  hundred  battlefields 
since,  when  they  have  been  fighting  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  British  troops  against 
Jats,  Marathas,  Sikhs,  Sepoy  mutineers, 
Afghans,  Pathans,  Malavs,  and  Burmans. 
Tlie  war  opened  most  inauspiciously  for 
us  with  the  siege  of  Kalunga,  where  six 
hundred  Gurkhas  entrenched  in  a  stock- 
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aded  fort  repulsed  five  assaults  of  British 
and  native  troops,  in  one  of  which  the 
general  commanding  fell.  Though  they 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  fort  event- 
ually, it  was  not  until  they  had  only  seventy 
unwounded  men  left,  and  they  had  infiicted 
on  their  assailants  the  heavy  loss  of  thirty- 
one  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  ten 
men,  many  more  than  their  own  original 
number.  Nor  were  thev  less  formidable 
in  attack  than  in  defence.  At  Jythuk  they 
charged  our  position  nine  times,  and 
forced  our  troops  to  beat  a  disastrous  re- 
treat. In  the  art  of  skirmishing  they 
taught  us  many  salutary  lessons.  We  are 
told  that  "their  mode  of  attack  was  pecul- 
iarly harassing:  entrenching  themselves 
behind  jutting  points  of  rock,  and  other 
situations  affording  shelter,  they  kept  up 
an  irregular  fire,  charging  occasionally, 
and  then  retiring  to  their  coverts."  This 
rude  awakening  staggered  our  generals, 
and  whereas  the  opening  operations  were 
characterized  by  inconsiderate  rashness, 
this  soon  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by 
extreme  caution,  not  to  say  timidity.  If 
the  viceroy,  Lord  Hastings,  had  wished  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Nepaulese  gov- 
ernment, who  paraded  one  of  their  gen- 
erals in  female  attire  at  a  public  durbar 
for  incapacity  and  hesitation,  he  would 
have  found  more  than  one  eligible  candi- 
date for  such  a  distinction  among  his 
brigadiers.  General  Ochterlony  had  the 
credit  of  changing  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
He  was  not  above  taking  a  hint  from  an 
enemy  he  had  never  underrated,  and  rec- 
ognized that  the  use  of  stockades  might 
be  as  valuable  to  an  invading  as  to  a  de- 
fending army.  Like  the  New  Zealand 
Maories,  the  Gurkhas  were  very  skilful  in 
their  construction.  Made  of  rough  hewn 
wood  and  stones,  heaped  together  between 
an  outer  and  an  inner  palisade,  they  often 
proved  very  tough  nuts  to  crack.  General 
Ochterlony  adopted  them  for  the  defence 
of  his  posts  and  lines  of  communication, 
and  this,  with  more  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  strategy  and  tactics,  enabled 
him  to  bring  the  war  lo  a  more  satisfactory 
conclusion  than  had  at  one  time  seemecl 
probable. 

Unfortunate  in  many  respects  as  this 
war  was,  it  had  its  compensations  in  open- 
ing up  to  us  a  new  recruiting  ground,  of 
which  we  immediately  availed  ourselves. 
Three  battalions  of  Gurkhas  were  raised 
during  the  war  itself,  and  some  of  them 
served  in  the  concluding  operations  of  the 
campaign.  Some  years  later  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, the  resident  at  Khatmandu,  in  calling 
attention  to  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the 
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Gurkhas,  described  Iheir  courage  as  equal 
10  iheir  discipline,  and  said  that  "  ihey  saw 
in  foreign  service  nothing  but  the  prospect 
of  glory  and  spoil,"  He  specified  a  body 
of  thirty  thousand  men  off  the  roll  —  ap- 
parently a  sort  of  reserve  —  as  a  source 
immediately  available  for  recruiting.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  Gurkha  troops  had 
received  their  baptism  of  fire  in  our  ser* 
vice,  more  especially  at  the  famous  siege 
of  Bhurtpore.  Here,  in  addition  to  pieniy 
of  h.ird  fighting  in  the  trenches,  Ihey  were 
specially  utilized  as  sharpshooters,  their 
skill  as  marksmen  having  been  already 
discovered, 

Besides  important  campaigns  like  the 
above,  irregular  warfare  against  Pindarrics 
and  marauders  of  all  sorts  kept  our  troops 
constantly  employed  in  the  field.  On  one 
occasion  a  detachment  of  the  Sirmoor 
Battalion  of  Gurkhas  drove  a  band  of 
eight  hundred  freebooters  into  a  strong 
village  fort,  and,  not  having  artillery  or 
ladders,  had  recourse  to  the  old-fashioned 
expedient  of  a  battering-ram,  which  they 
made  out  of  a  tree.  Working  this  under 
a  heavy  fire,  under  which  many  fell,  they 
bur.st  la  the  gate,  and  after  a  desperate 
hand  to  hand  encounter  utterly  destroyed 
the  robber  gang, 

A  ijatialion  of  Gurkhas  was  employed 
in  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  formed  part 
of  Shah  Soojah's  army.  Alter  serving 
with  credit  throughout  the  war,  on  one  ex- 
pedition under  the  celebrated  Sir  James 
(then  Captain)  Outram  they  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  disasters  which  overtook 
the  greater  part  of  the  Kabul  force.  They 
were  stationed  at  Charekar,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Kabul,  and  were  cut  otT  by 
overpowering  hordes  of  tribesmen;  but 
though  quite  raw  troops,  they  displayed, 
under  trying  circumstances,  a  courage 
worthy  ot  their  reputation.  They  defended 
themselves  in  flimsy  barracks  and  huts 
with  indomitable  tenacity,  and  iheir  evr  ' 
ual  destruction  was  due  as  much 
lack  of  water  as  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Afghans. 

Uut  a  more  satisfactory  opportunity  of 
proving  their  mettle   was  at  hand.     T' 
Sutlej  war  of  IS45--6  brought  them  ii 
contact  with  the  Sikhs,  and  their  condi 
at   the  obstinately  contE^sted    battles    of 
Aliwal  and  Sobraon    elicited  comme 
tion  from  their  generals.  Sir  Harry  S: 
and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  two  most  competent 
judges. 

Id  this  campaign  the  Gurkhas  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  viceroy.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
inspecting  them,  he  was  told  by  an  Irish 


officer  that  Iheir  small  stature  was  due  to 
e  smallness  of  their  pay. 
During  the  next  few  years  there  were 
several  frontier  expeditions,  in  some  of 
■hich  Gurkhas  were  engaged,  but  1  pass 
a  to  the  crisisof  1857,  when  the  Gurkhas 
ere  to  be  put  to  a  severer  test  than  any 
Ihey  had  yet  been  subjected  to,  and  nobly 
■d  the  Sirmoor  Gurkha  Uallalion  at  the 
iege  of  Delhi  justify  the  rep- 
ort won  on  theSuilej.     This  batialroo 
marched  down  from  Degra,  their  hill 
oa,  to  form  part  ot  the  force  besieging 
Delhi,  and   was   at   first   the   only  native 
giment  with  it.    Attempts  were  made  to 
:duce  the  men  from  their  allegiance,  but 
I   vain.    As  one  of  them  said:  "The 
igiroent  goes  wherever  it  is  ordered  ;  we 
obey  the  bugle  call."    And  the  truth  of 
was  soon  demonstrated.    At  first  they 
looked  upon  with  some  distrust,  bdt 
the  first  day's  fighting  removed  this,  and 
the  loyally  and  valor  of  the  Sirmoories 
were  fully  recognized.     To  them  —  after- 
wards reinforced  by  the  Guides,  a  splendid 
sgimcntin  which  there  was  a  good  sprink- 
ng  of   Gurkhas,  and   two   companies  ot 
the  60th  Rifles,  with  two  guns —  was  as- 
gned  the  defence  ol  Hindu  Roa's  house, 
and  (he  neighboring  posts  on  the  right  of 
the  British   line,  and,  judging  by  the  re- 
peated attacks  made  by  the  mutineers  on 
thi.s  part  of  the  position,  it  seems  to  have 
been   the  key  of  the  whole.     On  no  less 
'lan   twenty-six   different   occasions    did 
lis  small  force  sustain  and  repulse  the 
nslaught  of  vastly  superior  numbers,  be- 
des  taking    part    in    various   offensive 
operations.     For  three   months  and  eight 
days  it  was  under  an  almost  continuous 
fire  night  and  day,  and  the  losses  ot  the 
Sirmoor     Battalion     during     the     siege, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  killed  and  wounded  out  of  a  total  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety,  and  eight  offi- 
cers out  of  nine,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
severity  of  the  ordeal  undergone  by  them. 
The  selection  of  Major,  now  General  Sir 
Charles  Reid,  G.C-B.,  commandant  of  the 
Gurkhas,  to  the  command  of  this  post  was 
a  happy  one.     To  undaunted  courage  in 
the  field  he  joined  unwearied  vigilance  in 
defence,  never  quilling  the  Ridge  except 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  never  visiting  the 
camp  until  carried  into  it  wounded  on  the 
day  of  the  final  assault, 

Hindo  Rao's  house  was  of  solid  con- 
struction, with  stone  walls  three  feet  thick, 
and  it  was  welt  it  was  so  as  it  was  within 
easy  range  of  the  big  guns  mounted  on 
the  city  walls.  It  was  3  hospital  as  well 
as  a  barrack,  a  magazine  and  a  fort,  as  the 
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Gurkhas  had  a  great  objection,  when 
woanded  or  sick,  to  being  taken  away  from 
their  own  people,  and  it  was  found  better 
to  keep  them  at  the  front  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  fire  which  occasionally  penetrated 
into  the  wards.  One  advantage  of  their 
being  thus  on  the  spot  was  that  when  their 
services  were  wanted  to  repel  a  sortie, 
slightly  wounded  men  could  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  and  were  always  quite 
ready  to  do  so.  On  the  day  of  the  assault 
more  than  fifty  men  came  out  of  hospital 
to  take  part  in  it.  This  being  the  spirit 
that  animated  them  it  is  no  wonder  that 
wave  after  wave  of  assailants  beat  against 
their  position  in  vain.  In  one  of  the  early 
fights  the  mutineers  called  out :  **  We  will 
not  fire  on  the  Gurkhas,  come  over  and 
join  us."  **  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  we 
are  coming,"  and  they  did  come,  but  it 
was  with  a  volley  and  a  charge.  On  an- 
other occasion  Major  Reid  was  anxious  to 
draw  the  enemy  on,  and  accordingly,  hav- 
ing previously  warned  his  men  of  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  sounded  the  retreat  and 
fell  back,  halting  his  regiment  under  the 
brow  of  a  hill.  The  enemy,  who,  of  course, 
knew  the  bugle  calls  well,  fell  into  the 
trap,  and  pressing  on  with  the  alacrity  that 
Orientals  always  display  in  pursuit  of  a 
retiring  foe,  paid  dearly  for  their  mistake. 
None  but  staunch  troops  could  have  been 
safely  withdrawn  in  this  way  under  fire. 
Another  time  Major  Reid,  returning  from 
the  front,  after  an  engagement,  saw  a  boy 
not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age 
crouching  behind  a  rock,  and  armed  with 
a  rifie.  Suspecting  it  was  one  of  his  line 
boys,  he  went  up  to  him  and  found  that  it 
was  so.  The  boy  had  accompanied  his 
father  into  action,  and  when  the  latter  was 
knocked  over  he  took  his  rifle  and  ammu- 
nition and  went  on  with  the  regiment.  He 
displayed  with  great  pride  four  distinct 
wounds  made  by  one  bullet  which  had 
gone  through  both  his  legs.  Recognizing 
that  he  was  one  of  the  right  sort.  Major 
Reid  at  once  admitted  him  into  the  ranks 
and  then  promoted  him  corporal.  He 
served  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
siege,  receiving  two  more  wounds,  and 
eventually  became  a  native  officer,  and  is, 
I  believe,  still  serving. 

The  final  assault  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Gurkhas  failed  to  carry  out 
the  task  assigned  them,  the  storming  of 
Kissengunge,  but  it  was  through  no  slack- 
ness on  their  part.  The  absence  of  artil- 
lery, the  loss  of  their  commandant,  struck 
down  early  in  the  day,  and  the  misbehavior 
of  a  contingent  of  Jummoo  troops,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  mishap.    The  ser- 


vices of  the  Gurkhas  were  fully  recognized 
by  the  government,  and  no  regiment  left 
Delhi  with  a  higher  reputation.  The  other 
Gurkha  regiments  remained  equally  loyal, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Mutiny,  but  none  of  them  had  such  an 
opportunity  as  Delhi  afforded  to  the  Sir- 
moor  Battalion.  There  was  an  alarming 
ebullition  in  the  Nusseree  Battalion,  sta- 
tioned near  Simla,  when  the  general  out- 
break took  place,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rising  of  the  Bengal  army,  and 
the  men  promptly  returned  to  duty  when 
their  grievances  were  redressed. 

In  the  almost  annual  expeditions  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  the  Gurkhas  have 
been  largely  employed,  especially  the  5th 
Regiment,  which  forms  part  of  the  Punjab 
frontier  force,  and  they  have  shown 
themselves  just  as  good  soldiers  in  the 
hills  as  in  the  plains.  On  one  occasion  a 
little  Gurkha  called  out  to  his  British  offi- 
cer: "Hide  behind  me,  and  I  will  protect 
you  from  the  fire."  As  the  latter  was  a 
stalwart  man  of  inches  the  shelter  would 
have  been  ludicrously  inadequate,  but  the 
offer,  though  not  accepted,  was  kindly 
meant. 

In  1875  the  1st  Gurkhas  were  engaged 
with  a  novel  species  of  foe,  the  Malays  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  as  ever,  did 
their  duty  manfully. 

The  Afghan  war  saw  the  whole  of  the 
Gurkha  regiments  in  the  field,  and  all  had 
their  share  of  hard  work.  The  5th  Regi- 
ment served  under  Sir  F.  Roberts  in  his 
advance  on  Kabul  and  his  defence  of  that 
place  ;  the  2nd  and  4th  formed  part  of  the 
relieving  force  under  Sir  C.  Gough ;  the 
3rd  greatly  distinguished  themselves  at 
Ahmed  Khel  in  repelling  a  charge  of 
Ghazis  that  was  pushed  home  with  fanat- 
ical desperation ;  the  2nd,  4th,  and  5th 
were  selected  to  take  part  in  the  famous 
march  to  Kandahar,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  victory  outside  its  walls.  Here  a 
Gurkha  of  the  2nd  Regiment  stuffed  his 
cap  into  a  captured  gun  to  establish  the 
claim  of  his  regiment  to  the  trophy. 

This  paper  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
complete  military  history  of  the  Gurkhas, 
nor  does  my  space  admit  of  it,  but  enough 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  what 
valuable  auxiliaries  we  have  in  these  splen- 
did little  soldiers.  "  Malheureusement  il 
n*y  en  a  pas  beaucoup,"  to  slightly  alter 
Marshal  Bugeaud's  saying.  However, 
their  numbers  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  years.  Each  of  the  five 
old  regiments  has  received  a  second  bat- 
talion, and  the  three  regiments  perma- 
nently stationed  on  our  eastern  frontier. 
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Ihe  42nd,  43rd.  and  441!),  are  now  all  Ne- 
paulese.  It  is  {rom  these  last  that  the 
men  were  drawn  who  composed  Mr.  Quin- 
ton's  escort  on  his  late  disastrous  mission 
lo  Maoipur,  They  are  mostly  from  east- 
ern Nepaul,  and  hitherto  have  done  their 
work  satisfactorily,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  restoring  order  in  Manipur. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  increase 
must  be  a  much  larger  infusion  of  men  of 
this  stamp,  not  only  into  the  new  battal- 
ions but  into  the  old.  It  might  be  better 
to  reserve  the  western  Gurkhas  for  the 
regimEnls  stationed  near  Ihe  north-west 
frontier  |  the  eastern  men  are  quite  good 
enough  for  any  work  on  the  Assam  border, 
being  men  of  fine  physique,  and  probably 
betltr  than  the  bulk  of  our  native  troops. 
The  3rd  Gurkhas  are  largely  made  up  of 
Kumaon  men,  who  were  not  formerly  re- 
garded as  equal  to  the  regular  fighting 
tribes,  but  they  emerged  from  the  hery 
ordeal  of  Ahmed  Khel  with  conspicuous 
credit,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  new  battalions,  when  the  test  comes, 
may  prove  themselves  equally  trustworthy. 

Service  with  Gurkha  regiments  has  ah 
ways  been  eagerly  sought  for,  and  many 
fine  soldiers  have  been  and  are  among 
their  officers.  Fisher,  Reid,  Macpherson, 
Mclntyre,  Tytler,  Lysier,  Cook  — the  last 
five  Victoria  Cross  men  —  are  only  a  few 
of  them.    Their  constant  employment  on 

that  their  services  are  still  In  demand  is 
shown   by  the  fact  that   at  the  time  this 

eaper  was  written  six  or  seven  Gurkha 
altalions  were  in  the  field. 
Much  of  what  I  have  set  down  Is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  served  in  India, 
especially  to  those  who  have  seen  Gurkhas 
in  action  ;  but  there  are  many  who  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  somewhat  hete- 
rogeneous elements  that  make  up  our  In- 
dian army.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  I 
write,  in  the  hope  of  contributing  some- 
thing to  their  knowledge  and  appreciation 
oE  our  valiant  little  brothers  in  arms. 

N.  G.  Lytteltok. 


From  The  We«iinio««  Review. 
PRINCE   NAPOLEON. 

So  much  has  been  recently  written  on 
the  career  of  the  late  Prince  Jerome  Napo- 
leon, by  those  who  in  person  watched  his 
attitude  during  the  glittering  day  of  Ihe 
Second  Empire,  as  well  as  at  the  period 
of  its  tragic  collapse,  certain  among  thi 
having  even  assisted  at  the  brief 


of  its  strange  and  unaccountable  rise,  ihat 
an  attempt  10  do  other  than  to  cij'stalliie 
some  of  iheir  utterances,  as  given  verbally 
1  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  on 
more  enduring  pages  of  a  magaiine 
would  be  an  act  of  presumption  to  be 
ighlly  condemned. 

Much  of  ill,  something  of  good,  and  an 
mmensity  of  what  is  of  deep  psychical  as 
.ell  as  of  political  interest  has  been  reit- 
rated  concerning  ihls  remarkable  scion 
of  the  great  Corsican  race,  who,  bad  it  not 
been  that  certain  flaws  of  principle  and  of 
character  blocked  his  path,  would  have 
been  the  Napoleon  of  the  second  half  of 
the  century;  but  none  have  been  able  to 
declare  if  he  were  the  last  of  that  race, 
an  this  depends  the  importance  or  the 
ility  of  all  that  has  been  said,  raising 
the  tale  of  his  failure  to  the  level  of  his- 
tory or  letting  it  drop  Into  lasting  obliviODi 
Jerome  Napoleon  (we  call  him  by  the 
:  by  which  he  is  more  generally 
known)  had  been  so  little  able  to  identify 
himself  with  the  imperialism  of  Ihe  Buona- 
partes, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  If  it  sur- 
i  to  fall  with  him,  and  two  decades 
have  passed  leaving  unrevealed  the  secret 
as  to  whether  or  not  Ihe  turmoil  of  '70 
left  the  great  Colossus  shattered  beyond 
repair.  When  Charles  the  Great,  towhom 
the  first  Napoleon  loved  to  liken  himself, 
ig  down  the  Irmin-Sul,  he  ground  the 
t  form  into  dusi  beneath  his  heel,  hurU 
it  away  into  space  on  the  winds  which 
pt  over  the  laud  whose  god  it  had 
been,  so  that  no  fragment  might  remain 
if  which  life  could  again  be  evolved  to 
defy  himj  but  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  present  day  is  that  it  leaves  its  work 
mplete.  A  wasted  Palatinate  could 
low  occur;  the  hewing  away  of  root 
and  branch  is  unknown  ;  and  when  Dagon 
falls  from  his  pedestal,  not  only  the  slump 
of  him,  but  head  and  shoulders  are  left  en- 
tire, that  he  may  be  restored  again  if  hand 
there  be  to  do  the  work. 

That  the  legends  of  nations,  when  v 
ten  with  the  grand  swing  of  epic 
live  long,  is  well  known.     The  we; 
of  the  Napoleonic  legend  is  that  it  c: 
no  longer  be  read  out  in  full.   The  child  of 
181S  might  be  safely  taught  the  names  of 
Vittoria  and  of  Waterloo ;  so  dazzled  wai 
he  by  those  of  a  score  of   brillia 
cesses  on  his  own  side,  that  he  looked  d 
these   reverses  as  accidents,  mysi 
and   inexplicable,   rather    than    crushinj 
Besides,  was  it  so  sure  that  the  Columnd 
Boulogne  was  built  out  of  Caligula's  shells 
only,  and  that  prince  of    Moscow  was  a 
title  recording  l^ight  and  shame  I    Now 
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the  SODS  of  those  children  are  taught  that 
Sedan  has  blotted  out  Wagram,  and  that 
the  guns  which  thundered  across  France 
ID  1870  have  silenced  forever  the  glorious 
echo  of  those  which  opened  the  gates  of 
half  the  cities  in  Europe  in  turn.    Above 
all,  they  are  taught  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
is   very  wide,  and  that  her  shadow  has 
covered  up  forever  those  glorious  fields, 
extending  from   the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
Sea,  of  which  France  was  once  so  proud. 
Parisians,  too,  reproach  the  Napoleons  for 
the  results  of  that  final  blow  which  they 
themselves  aimed  at  the  fallen  dynasty. 
Had  they  not  been  maddened  by  the  tri- 
umphant approach  of  their  hereditary  foes, 
they  argue,  the  degradation  of  those  days 
of   the  commune  would  not  have   fallen 
upon  them,  and  a  feather  on  the  wind  of 
recent  events  has  shown  that  that  degrada- 
tion is  still  felt.    Jerome  Napoleon,  again, 
was  not  one  who  could  teach  men  to  forget 
that  which  it  was  to  his  own  disadvantage 
they  should  remember,  or  who,  falling  by 
mischance  to  the  earth,  could  grasp  its 
substance,  crying :  *'  See  how  I  seize  that 
which  is  mine  own  !  " 

We  follow  him  from  point  to  point  in 
his  career  in  puzzled  wonder ;  he  marches 
so  gallantly  up  to  his  goal,  and  then 
swerves  aside  when  his  hand  is  on  the 
very  cord.  We  see  him  ever  strike  his 
blow  in  the  right  way,  but  at  the  wrong 
time.  We  wonder  over  his  great  gifts, 
and  marvel  to  find  how  little  he  knows  how 
to  use  them ;  we  are  bewildered  as  we 
watch  him  sedulously  working  away  to  un- 
dermine that  fortress  of  tradition  on  which 
depend  the  fortunes  of  his  race;  and  we 
ask  how  it  was  possible  that  this  deep- 
thinking  philosopher  should  fail  to  under- 
stand that  he  who  could  not  train  himself 
either  to  follow  or  to  lead  must  come  to 
nothing  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Among  the  greatest  of  his  gifts  was  that 
of  oratory.  Powerful,  impressive,  persua- 
sive, convincing,  he  fairly  swung  men*s 
opinions  round  when  he  spoke  and  ranged 
them  on  his  own  side.  But  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  words  was  curiously  evanes- 
cent, and  he  has  hardly  left  a  "mot" 
behind.  In  that  he  stands  almost  alone 
among  brilliant  Frenchmen.  Talleyrand, 
Thiers,  and  others  have  sprung  from  point 
to  point  in  their  career  by  means  of  some 
bright  word  —  often,  indeed,  not  uttered 
by  themselves  at  all  —  which  caught  men's 
ears  and  held  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speaker  till  he  should  place  another  treas- 
ure in  their  keeping.  French  history  is 
written  in  a  few  score  of  short  phrases, 
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and  its  makers  have  built  up  their  fame  on 
their  own  monosyllables.  When  the  third 
Napoleon  said,  "  L'Empire  c'est  la  paix," 
he  might  mean  nothing,  and  did  mean 
nothing,  but  he  had  written  a  line  across 
his  tri-color  round  which  men  could  rally, 
and  as  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  show 
how  little  likely  the  slender  thread  was  to 
curb  the  fierce  flight  of  the  imperial  eagle, 
all  went  well.  He,  the  cousin  of  the 
prince,  of  whom  we  write,  must  have  lost 
his  crown  if  the  wearing  of  it  had  depended 
on  his  power  to  pen  such  a  document  as 
**  La  V^rit^  k  mes  Calomniateurs,"  and  its 
companions,  but  these  pieces  of  writing, 
splendid  as  they  were,  did  not  contain  one 
telling  phrase  which  could  strike  back  a 
calumny  at  need.  The  one  scathing  epi- 
thet his  enemies  threw  at  him,  driving  it 
home,  Jerome  Napoleon  accepted,  dis- 
daining or  unable  to  fiing  it  from  him,  and 
this  to  his  cost.  Every  public  man  has 
received  some«(SUch  missile,  but  by  inten- 
tionally, or  otherwise,  setting  to  work  to 
make  it  inapplicable  to  his  own  established 
personality,  he  has  caused  the  wound 
dealt,  to  be  cured  in  a  day.  Not  the  least 
important  element  in  Prince  Napoleon's 
failure  was  that  he  set  no  value  on  personal 
popularity.  We  hear  nothing  of  those 
who,  either  as  multitudes  or  as  individuals, 
had  been  induced  to  attach  themselves  to 
him,  idolizing  his  cause  because  he  was  of 
it,  and,  seeing  that  he  himself  still  existed, 
refusing  with  gallant  obstinacy,  to  believe 
that  cause  dead.  Instead  we  find  a  nation 
joining  in  the  laugh  against  one  who  was 
too  haughty  or  too  indifferent  to  reply  to 
the  taunt  of  having  hung  about  in  the 
waiting-rooms  of  his  political  opponents, 
while  one  who  is  described  as  among  the 
staunchest  of  his  friends  says,  on  being 
informed  of  his  death  :  "  I  like  him  better 
since   I   know  that   I  shall  not  see  him 


t» 


again. 

Yet  we  hear  one  after  another  testify  to 
his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  companion. 
Eloquent  in  the  expression  of  his  own 
views,  attentive  to  all  of  weight  which  an- 
other might  have  to  urge  ;  endowed  with 
an  almost  miraculous  memory,  which  was 
fortified,  not  weakened,  as  its  luxuriant 
stores  were  attacked  by  time ;  the  gold  of 
historical  and  political  lore  kept  ready  at 
hand,  while  its  dross  was  at  once  detected 
and  flung  aside ;  possessed  of  a  power  of 
interesting  himself  in  everything  —  travel, 
philosophy,  science  in  its  hundred  varied 
branches,  topics  of  the  day,  the  lives  of 
nations ;  and,  added  to  this,  a  charm  of 
manner,  of  which  none  escaped  the  spell, 
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however  prejudiced  against  hirn  they 
might  previously  have  been ;  these  are 
qualities  which  when  combined  are  rare, 
but  which  Prioce  N^poleoD  owaed  to  aa 
exiraordinary  degree. 

As  might  be  aaiicipated  wiih  one  who 
was  indifferent  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
others  and  careless  of  consequences  as  re- 
garded himself,  he  [requently  permitted  his 
brilliant  periods  to  pass  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, and  grave  charges  of  indiscretion, 
criminal  in  one  of  his  position,  have  been 
brought  against  him.  Numerous  insiances 
otsuch  might  be  quoted,  but  that  of  the 
notorious  Corsicau  speech  of  1865,  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  unveiling  tbc  siaine  of  his 
imperial  cousin,  will  suffice,  tn  aiietnpi- 
ing  to  form  a.  correct  estimate  of  the 
prince's  character,  one  is  struck  by  the 
essential  diSerence  between  the  view . 
taken  of  him  by  M.  Ernest  Renan  and  that 
of  others  who  have  enjoyed  his  intimacy- 
When  that  ardent  and  faithful  friend  tells 
us  that  there  was  no  subject,  in  literature, 
science,  otart  with  which  the  object  of  his 
admiration  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening 
he  heard  him  astonish  a  naval  commander . 
with  his  knowledge  of  navigation,  eleclrifv  ' 
an  Orientalist  by  his  handling  of  Persian 
literature,  and  confute  the  statements  of 
an  astronomer  regarding  the  oebular  hy- 
pothesis, M.  Renan  does  but  confirm  ihe 
statements  of  others  who  have  assisted  at 
similar  displays  of  omniscience  ;  but  when 
he  goes  on  to  describe  the  prince  as  "a 
very  great  soul,"  "  svho  combined  good- 
ness of  heart  with  the  most  touching 
simplicity,"  "who  had  a  very  beautiful 
character,  and  dii!  not  deserve  the  fate 
which  befell  him,"  and  "  who  would  have 
been  happy,  as  he  well  merited,  if  he  had 
eschewed  politics,  and  spent  his  life  at 
Prangins  in  the  society  of  Princess  Clo- 
tilde,"  M.  Renan  finds  no  echo  to  his 
opioioos. 

Consideration  also  of  the  attitude  Je- 
rome Napoleon  adopted  on  other  critical 
occasions  inclines  one  to  doubt  what  M. 
Renan  avers,  that  the  '70  events  would 
never  have  occurred  hati  the  prince  not 
elected  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Spitzber- 

§en  2t  the  very  moment  when,  in  ibe  gar- 
ens  of  Ems,  the  Prussian  monarch  was 
turniug  his  back  on  the  ambassador  of 
the  French  emperor  with  the  war-fraught 
words :  "  Tell  this  genllemaa  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say  to  him.'' 

However,  this  is  a  cause  in  which  few 
would    wish   to  enter  the  lists  with    M, 
Renan,  even  supposing  tliey  were  equal 
"' ""  iherways:  ralherwould 


they  yield  the  point,  turning  away  with  a 
feeling  of  envy  of  the  prince  who  had  been 
able  to  secure  so  devoted  a  friend.  Thai 
part  of  his  life  which  included  such  epi- 
sodes as  the  expedition  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  unseen  Pole  is  one  on  which  an 
English  pen  likes  to  linger,  avoiding  for 
the  moment  those  troubled  scenes  of  in- 
trigue in  which  the  greater  part  of  Prince 
Napoleon's  life  was  passed.  In  1S56  he 
set  out  for  the  North  in  the  imperial  yacht 
Reine  Hortense,  in  whose  name  Napoleon 
111.  lovingly  revived  the  memory  of  his 
l>eautiful  and  gifted  mother,  the  queen  of 
Holland,  who  had  lived  long  enough  to  do 
her  part  in  preparing  him  for  his  great 
future,  but  not  to  watch  him  enter  into  the 
first  phases  of  his  enjoyment  of  it.  We  find 
an  account  of  the  prince's  cruise  under  the 
title  of  "  Voyages  dans  les  Mers  du  Noril 
k  bord  de  la  Corvette  Reine  Hortense," 
by  M.  Charles  Edmond.  Copious  allu- 
sions to  this  expedition  are  also  10  be 
found  in  an  interesting  and  delightful 
booh,  more  familiar  to  English  readers, 
"Letters  from  High  Latitudes,"  by  the 
present  Marquis  of  Dufferln.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  the  freak  of  fate  which 
first  brought  these  two  remarkable  men 
together  here,  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
Ibirty-five  years,  placed  them  side  by  side 
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enjoy  an  interval  of  comparative  repose 
as  representative  of  his  queen  to  a  court 
which  was  at  the  date  named  barely  a  po- 
litical possibility:  the  other,  whom  56 
had  found  first  cousin  and  favored  frieo J 
of  a  powerful  emperor,  fresh  from  a  vlc(i>- 
rious  war,  with  only  one  frail  young  Ufa 
between  himself  and  a  throne,  treading 
that  path  which  should  also  lead  him  to  the 
gates  of  Ihe  Eternal  City,  but  above  the 
archways  of  which  for  bim  was  written 
"  C6sar  dSclassd,"  "  Carriire  manqu^e," 
and  failure  — though  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  century, still  failure  —  while  the  opin- 
ion of  most  is  that  his  is  the  band  which 
most  surely  snapped  the  violet  chain  that 
linked  his  own  day  to  the  past,  and  that 
his  life  is  rightly  summed  up  in  his  own 
sad  words :  "  I  can  succeed  in  nothing, 
not  even  in  dying." 

In  the  journal  of  this  Northern  cruise 
Lord  DuSerin  speaks  warmly  of  the 
prince's  graciousness  and  consideration 
for  others,  tells  of  his  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  Foam,  the  Endishman's  own  little 
boat,  describes  the  fairy-like  appearance 
of  the  graceful  Reine  Hortense  00  th; 
'  )0  of  a  ball  given  to  the  fair  maid- 
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eos  of  Iceland,  and  the  final  moment  when 
the  magnificent  corvette,  finding  she  had 
not  sufficient  coal  to  continue  her  voyage, 
steamed  away  to  Europe,  taking  with  her, 
as  was  sure  to  be  the  case  if  Prince  Na- 
poleon were  in  command,  a  wealth  of  sci- 
entific treasure. 

Of  other  voyages  we  hear,  too  —  notably 
the  venturesome  one  of  '61,  when  in  the 
Jerome  Napoleon,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
accompanied  by  Princess  Clotilde,  during 
the  American  War,  and  under  a  safe-con- 
duct, visited  the  camp  of  either  side,  in 
turn ;  also  of  the  final  expedition  of  *7o, 
when  the  Empress  Eugenie  remarked : 
"The  emperor  is  away.  You  are  going 
to  the  North  Pole.  I  myself  leave  to- 
morrow. We  are  a  curious  government, 
but  there  is  nothing  going  on,  and  we  can 
sleep  peacefully." 

In  Lord  Dufferin^s  book,  describing;  his 
meeting  with  the  prince  o£E  Iceland,  we 
find  the  following  description  of  Jerome 
Napoleon's  personal  appearance:  "Al- 
though," Lord  Dufferin  says,  "  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Prince  Napoleon 
before,  I  should  have  known  him  among 
a  thousand,  from  his  remarkable  likeness 
to  his  uncle,  the  first  emperor.  A  stronger 
resemblance,  I  conceive,  could  scarcely 
exist  between  two  persons.  The  same 
delicate,  sharply  cut  features ;  thin,  refined 
mouth,  and  firm,  determined  iaw.  The 
prince's  frame,  however,  is  built  alto- 
gether on  a  larger  scale,  and  his  eyes,  in- 
stead of  being  of  a  cold,  piercing  blue,  are 
soft  and  brown,  with  quite  a  different  ex- 
pression." 

This  sketch  is  interesting  as  tallying  so 
nearly  with  that  which  has  been  written 
of  Prince  Napoleon  by  those  who  have 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  under  Lord 
Dufferin 's  roof  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Rome  during  the  past  year.  On  such  oc- 
casions the  prince  conversed  little,  but 
stood  apart,  with  his  king-in-exile  look, 
considering  attentively  the  brilliant  crowd 
around  him,  which  must  have  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  court  at  the  Tuileries  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before.  None  who  saw 
him  thus  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  majesty  of  his  presence  and  demeanor, 
and  the  strange  fascination  of  his  fixed, 
powerful  face. 

Nearly  two  score  years  had  at  this  time 
elapsed  since  Lord  Dufferin  described 
the  prince  during  his  Polar  visit.  The 
imperial  features  had  become  more  mas- 
sive and  the  iron  jaw  more  grim,  but  the 
remarkable  likeness  still  existed.  The 
profile  was  still  that  which  might  be  traced 
on  some  coin  dug  up  from  the  mould  of 


the  Forum,  or  singled  out  from  the  line 
of  busts  in  the  hall  of  the  emperors  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  the  change  which 
time  had  worked  was  far  less  than  that 
which  transformed  the  pale,  sharp,  classic 
outlines  of  the  mask  of  the  ^rst  consul 
into  that  of  the  man  who  had  looked  on  in 
impassive  tranquillity  while  Wagram,  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  Jena  were  won. 

As  with  all  his  great  advantages,  that 
Caesar-like  face  of  Prince  Napoleon  played 
him  false  at  times.  Beneath  the  canopy 
of  the  Porphyrogenitor  it  would  have 
ranked  high  among  his  attributes  for 
success,  but  who  could  believe  in  the 
Citizen  and  the  Democrat  when  presented 
under  such  a  guise?  What  would  have 
been  his  r6le  had  he  ever  stood  beneath 
that  canopy  is  unknown,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  his  published  journal,  or  any 
papers  he  may  have  left  behind,  will  solve 
the  riddle.  As  regards  facts,  the  empire 
looked  on  him  as  a  Republican,  and  the 
republic  as  an  imperial  pretender.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac,  when  advocating  the  cause 
of  Prince  Victor  in  '76,  brands  him  with 
the  epithet  of "  Communard ; "  thirty  years 
before  he  had  been  exiled  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  a  demagogue ;  in  '48  and  in  '77, 
under  very  different  conditions^  he  offered 
himself  as  "mountain"  candidate  to  the 
fierce  electors  of  Corsica;  some  Radical 
manifesto  or  other  was  always  flying  from 
his  hand,  and  in  '75  the  Volonti NationaU^ 
his  own  organ,  declares  that  if  the  son  of 
Napoleon  III.  were  to  die.  Prince  Napo- 
leon would  never  seek  to  restore  the  em- 
pire for  his  own  benefit,  and  concluding 
by  the  assertion  that,  should  either  he  or 
his  nephew  make  that  attempt,  the  matter 
would  probably  end  in  St.  Martin's  Canal. 
Yet  when  the  young  prince  imperial  fell 
in  Zululand,  Prince  Napoleon  pronounced 
himself  the  inheritor  of  his  claims,  which 
meant  empire  or  meant  nothing.  When 
the  Corsican  electors  seemed  about  to 
veer  round  to  his  opponent  Baron  Haus- 
mann,  he  calls  upon  them  to  choose  be- 
tween the  son  of  Jerome  the  king  and 
nephew  of  Napoleon  the  emperor,  and  a 
stranger.  When  Greece  went  in  search 
of  a  sovereign,  he  brought  all  the  weight 
of  his  great  diplomatic  ability  to  bear  on 
the  powers,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
consent  to  allow  him  to  mount  those 
golden  though  uncertain  steps  himself; 
and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  going  to 
Turin  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Letitia  with  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  Signor 
Crispi  wrote  him  down  in  the  deeds  as 
"His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Jerome 
Buonaparte,"  this  representative  of  Caesars 
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replied  :  "  Vour  pardon,  but  I  do 
who  this  Buonaparte  maybe,  i 
quaioied  only  vchh  the  FrincE 
Napoleon." 

His  Ideal  la  said  lo  have  been 
cratlc  dictatorship  —  a  meeting  of  ex- 
tremes, which  the  few  who  in  the  course 
of  history  have  beeti  gifted  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sublime  sell'Confidence  to  at- 
tempt, have  found  so  hard  a  task  lo  achieve 
in  full  that  they  have  been  impelled  to 
abandon  the  lesser  half. 

But  it  is  possible  the  prince  never  at- 
tempted to  define  this  Ideal,  even  If  his 
it  were.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  to  tax  hard  the  powers  of  even  a 
Jerome  Napoleon,  for  in  what  way  can  a 
dictator  address  a  democracy,  save  by 
saying ;  "  Each  one  among  you  may  follow 
Ibe  path  he  approve  —  provided  it  be  thai 
which  I  approve  "? 

This  discrepancy  between  hia  words 
and  deeds  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow, 
the  manner  in  which  he  at  one  moment 
flung  the  purple  mantle  round  his  shoul- 
ders and  at  the  next  trampled  it  disdain- 
fully under  fool,  would  have  wrecked  a  far 
greater  than  he.  Were  it  not  that  one 
constantly  finds  him  weighing  and  appre- 
ciating the  motives  and  results  of  his 
own  actions  and  those  of  others  with  the 
unerring  precision  of  some  scientific 
instrument  brought  to  almost  miraculous 
perfection,  we  should  say  he  was  influ- 
enced by  some  vague  idea  that  if  he 
refrained  from  giving  out  any  formal  pro- 
gramme, promulgated  no  definite  principle, 
aad  pursued  no  consistent  course,  he 
would  be  able  at  the  moment  when  power 
eventually  came  into  his  grasp,  either  to 
declare  that  under  him  each  man  should 


self,  c 


)  did  that  prii 
Borgia  cardinal,  Roderigo  Lenzoli,  who, 
on  being  asked  what  name  he  proposed  to 
lake  to  himself  as  pope,  drew  up  what  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  De  a  bent  and  palsied 
form,  with  the  superb  words:  "Whose 
name  but  that  of  the     '-    '  " 


And  bad  the  latter  course  been  the 
choice  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  he  could 
have  urged  a  double  precedent  in  his 
family.  It  Is  curious  to  note  in  what  a 
different  spirit  each  of  the  three  Napo- 
leons (the  only  three  who,  for  practical 
purposes,  have  so  far  existed  at  all),  while 
)-et  Indulging  in  all  the  refined  niceties  of 
abstruse  calculation,  construed  the  term, 
a.  man  of  destiny.  The  new  Napoleon, 
unweariedly  as  to  the  last  he  continued  to 
work  his  intellectual  powers,  yet  was  in 


effect  swayed  to  and  fro  as  though  ip 
reality  placed  powerless  in  the  grasp  of  .3 
resistless  fate,  while  the  Great  Napoleon, 
as  Carlyle,  with  some  of  his  magic  touches, 
shows  us,  gives  himself  up  to  one  hour's 
grim,  compressed,  solitary  thought  before 
deciding  to  become  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  first  consul,  emperor,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  then  marches  down  the 
road  which  he  believes  desiinv  has  shaped 
out  for  him.  That  he  did  believe  in  his 
star  seems  still  an  unchallenged  fact,  even 
□ow.  In  this  day,  when  doubt  is  cast  upon 
most  things —  that  his  brother's  son  only 
wished  to  do  the  same,  although  he  had 
had  Madame  M&re  to  guide  his  youth, 
will  likewise  be  uncontradicted  ;  but  Ihea 
the  6rsi  of  the  dynasty  was  half  a  century 
nearer  to  the  days  of  Wallenstein  Ihao 
was  the  uncrowned  Cxsar  who  died  the 
other  day  in  Rome. 

A  short  rdsumd  ol  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  may 
not  be  considered  out  of  place  here. 
Though  born  some  years  after  "  the  merry 
King  Jerome."  wholiad  ruled  Westphalia 
from  1806  to  1813.  lost  his  throne,  Prince 
Napoleon  was  the  first  Buonaparte  through 
whose  veins  dowed  the  blood  of  genuine 
royalty,  his  mother  being  Catherine,  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Wurtemburg. 
In  the  list  of  his  names  we  find  that  that 
of  Charles,  the  Corsican  lawyer  and  father 
of  the  great  emperor,  was  not  forgotten. 
We  also  notice  that  curiously  enough  the 
name  ot  Jerome,  by  which  he  Is  so  gen- 
erally but  erroneous'ly  known,  is  not  among 
them.  Trieste  was  his  birthplace,  but  he 
was  early  placed  under  the  care  of  Letitia 
Buonaparte,  the  celebrated  "  Madame 
Mfere,"  after  whom  he  has  named  his  only 
daughter,  and  he  was  by  her  indoctrinated 
in  all  the  finer  parts  of  the  great  Napole- 
onic legend.  To  illustrate  the  influences 
by  which  the  prince  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth,  we  will  mention  a  visit  paid,  in 
1837,  by  Lady  Emmelloe  Stuart- Wort  ley 
to  ,\Iadame  Buonaparte.  This  mother  of 
so  many  kings  had  then  attained  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  having  already  survived 
her  great  son  fifteen  years.  She  was 
confined  to  her  couch,  but  on  the  walls 
around  her  hung  the  portraits  o(  her 
children,  which  were  described  on  the 
same  occasion  by  Mr,  Simmons  in  some 
fine  lines,  from  which    the  following  are 
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Her  daughters  there,  the  beautiful,  look  down 
in  dazzling  sheen. 

One  lovelier  than  the  Queen  of  Love,  one 
crowned  an  earthly  Queen ; 

Her  sons,  the  proud,  the  paladins,  with  dia- 
dem and  plume. 

Each  leaning  on  his  sceptred  arm,  made  Em- 
pire of  that  room. 

But  right  before  her  couch's  foot,  one  might- 
iest picture  blazed, 

One  august  form  to  which  her  eyes  incessantly 
were  raised. 

A  monarch's  too,  and,  monarch-like,  the  artist- 
hand  had  bound  him 

With  jewelled  belt,  imperial  sword,  and  er- 
mined  purple  round  him. 

From  the  tender  care  of  Letitia  he 
passed  to  that  of  his  father,  spending 
much  of  his  time  with  him  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  i860,  and  to  the  untoward 
influence  of  these  years,  much  that  was  evil 
io  his  character  must  be  traced.  His  mil- 
itary studies  completed,  he  wished  to  bear 
arras  in  the  service  of  his  own  country, 
but  this  being  refused  him  he  spent  half  a 
dozen  years  in  travel,  forming  a  taste  for 
enquiry  into  the  minds  and  manners  of 
other  nations  which  remained  with  him 
through  life.  Guizot  allowed  him  to  enter 
France  in  '45,  though  only  on  condition 
that  be  adopted  the  name  of  Comte  de 
Montfort.  His  intrigues  with  the  Demo- 
crats, thus  early  did  his  tendencies  show 
themselves,  brought  about  another  period 
of  exile,  to  which  the  vagaries  of  other 
members  of  his  family  had  already  sub- 
jected him  in  Italy.  Two  years  later  the 
young  prince,  with  perhaps  too  obsequious 
a  show  of  gratitude,  accepted  the  permis- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe  to  return  to  France, 
and  there  he  remained  until  the  revolution 
of  '48  occurred,  when,  faithful  to  his  for- 
mer line,  he  called  on  every  good  citizen 
to  rally  with  him  round  the  republic.  He 
was  then  elected  member  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  for  Corsica,  maintaining 
his  connection  with  this,  the  cradle  of  his 
race,  throughout  his  life.  Consistently 
with  his  principles,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  favor  accorded  to  him  by  Louis 
Philippe,  he  opposed,  but  unsuccessfully, 
the  banishment  of  the  Orleans  princes. 
He  was  then  sent  by  his  government  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  but,  not  having  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  diplomatic  lore,  he  thought  fit 
to  quit  his  post  without  leave,  and  was  re- 
called. Then  a  curious  complication  of 
events  occurred  leading  up  to  the  coup 
d^^tatt  when  the  favorite  of  France  was 
found  to  be,  not  the  brilliant,  powerful 
young  prince,   with   his  uncle's  face  and 


charm  of  roaoner,  and  with  eloquence,  ver- 
satility, and  attractive  personality,  all  his 
own,  but  the  reserved  silent  cousin,  whose 
six  years  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  might, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  consigned 
him  to  oblivion,  while  his  clumsily  coo- 
ducted  escapades  of  Strasburg  and  Bou- 
logne were  only  too  well    remembered. 
"  Le  pouvoir  est  aux  taciturnes  "  is  the 
brief  verdict  some  one  gives  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  it  shall  suffice   without   further 
comment  here.    Whatever  the  more  gifted 
of  the  princes  felt,  he,  after  a  short  hesita- 
tion, yielded  gracefully,  and  from  that  time 
an  alliance,  not  to  say  a  friendship,  existed 
between  the  cousins,  which  Prince  Napo- 
leon maintains  was  unbroken  to  the  last. 
It  is  probable  that  this  assertion  is  cor- 
rect, though  the  patience  of  the  emperor 
must  often  have  been  severely  tried  ;  still 
he  valued  his  cousin,  he  evidently  found 
him  a  profoundly  interesting  subject  for 
study,    and    he   delighted    in  showering 
marks  of  his  esteem  upon  him,  giving  him 
the  Palais  Royal  as  a  residence,  ;£4o,ooo 
a  year  as  an  income,  the  rank  of  a  prince 
of  France,  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State, 
and   the  Grand  Cross  of  the   Legion  of 
Honor.   As  general  of  division  a  command 
was  bestowed  on  him  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
terrible  charge  of  cowardice,  which,  un- 
justifiable   as,    according  to    the  highest 
authorities  it  was,  has  been  permitted  to 
blight  his   whole   life,  was  first  brought 
against  him.     Lord    Wolseley  and  others 
have  told   us   how  men  of  high  military 
fame,  whose  true  personal  courage  is  un- 
doubted, have  yet,  through  some  unhappy 
accident  or  momentary  loss  of  nerve,  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  similar  accusation, 
but  that  against  Prince  Napoleon  seems  to 
rest  on  the  most  imaginary  of  foundations. 
At  other  times  in  his  life  he  braved  perils 
of  varied  nature  in  every  clime;  he  cer- 
tainly showed  no  trace  of  fear  when  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with   our  owa 
soldiers  in  the  Battle  of  the  Alma ;  and 
Kinglake,  in  his  "  History  of  the  War  in 
the  Crimea,"  declares  the  cruel  charge  to 
be  absolutely  false. 

On  his  return  he  roused  his  cousin^s  an- 
ger by  his  too-outspoken  criticisms  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  its  conclusion, 
which,  according  to  him,  ought  to  have 
included  clauses  for  the  liberation  of  Po- 
land, or  at  least  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  that  unhappy  country.  After 
this  he  undertook  work  of  a  nature  in 
which  he  was  specially  fitted  to  excel, 
namely,  the  superintendence  of  imperial 
interests  at  the  Universal   Exhibition  of 
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'55-  Then  followed  his  norlhern  cxpedi- 
liOD,  of  nhich  mention  has  already  beea 
made.  A  passing  word  of  eulogy  may 
here  be  bestowed  od  him  with  regard  to  his 
talent  for  admi  nisi  rati  on  and  organization. 
Had  his  mission  in  life  been  to  compile 
and  to  superintend  the  working  of  a  "  Code 
Napoleon,"  he  need  not  have  spent  fifty 
out  of  the  seventy  years  of  his  existence 
in  exile.  The  next  event  is  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
Vicior  Emmanuel.  Of  his  private  life 
hitherto  little  has  been  said,  and  there  is 
little  which  can  be  said.  He  brought  sor- 
row upon  each  member  of  his  family  in 
torn.  No  woman  ever  spoke  well  of  him, 
and  hia  friendship  and  close  correapood- 
ence  with  the  brilliant  but  fantastic  Queen 
Sophia  of  the  Netherlands,  a  cousin  of  his 
own  through  his  mother's  side,  both  hav- 
ing sprung  from  the  princely  house  of 
Wurlemburg,  was  a  tribute  to  his  intellec- 
toal  powers  only.  These  are  facts  which 
unhappily  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  in  the 
defence  of  Prince  Napoleon  it  must  be 
urged  that  his  union  with  the  saintly 
Princess  of  Savoy,  at  that  critical  period  in 
life  when.  In  lilting  hands,  he  might  yet 
have  redeemed  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
took  away  his  only  chance  of  being  saved 
by  a  woman's  power.  Some  (here  are  who 
can  close  (heir  eyes  on  a  man's  weakness, 
and  through  their  blindness  redeem  him. 
Not  so  Clotilde  of  Savoy,  who  only  saw 
in  him  the  man  to  whom  political  neces- 
sity decreed  she  should  link  her  fate,  and 
the  deadly  foe  of  that  falih  for  which  alone 
she  lived.  Jerome  Napoleon,  who  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  dazzling  cultured 
salons  of  Florence,  exchanging  them  later 
for  those  of  the  Tuilenes,  could  perhaps 
hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  frigid 
ascetic  surroundings  of  his  nun-like  wife, 
while  the  princess  so  entirely  committed 
the  care  of  her  conscience  and  her  stand- 
ard of  right  to  the  keeping  of  the  Church, 
that  when  her  husband  lay  on  his  death- 
bed she  deemed  it  impossible  that  she 
should  visit  him  until  permission  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Vatican. 

He  leaves  three  children:  Lclitia,  his 
daughter,  a  handsome  and  talented  woman, 
the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  who,  it  is 
said,  will  bestow  her  hand,  when  her  y. 
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Roland  buonaparte;  Victor,  the  present 
representative  of  those  hopes  which  grant 
men  nothing  but  the  right  of  exile  from 
their  native  land;  and  Louis,  especially 
the  beloved  of  his  father,  who,  however, 
died  without  the  consolation  of  seeing  him, 
as  the  prince  was  away  with  the  regiment 


of  Cossacks  in  which  he  held  a  commis- 
sion at  TiOis,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  military  distinction,  as  did  his 
younger  cousin  when  he  joined  our  troops 
in  southern  Africa.  It  is  to  this,  his 
younger  son,  that  Prince  Napoleon  held 
out  that  chaplet  of  blue  roses,  the  Buona- 
parte hopes;  but  the  young  man  declines 
to  take  up  a  position  of  rivalry  to  his 
brother,  and  in  any  case  declares  that  be 
intends  to  remain  a  citizen  of  France  and 
loyal  supporter  of  the  republic. 

From  the  date  of  his  alliance  by  mar- 
riage with  the  house  of  Savoy,  which 
preceded  the  War  of  Indepeudence,  com- 
mences Prince  Napoleon's  close  connec- 
tion with  Italy,  which  Increased  contioually 
in  warmth  as  years  went  on.  He  became 
more  than  ever  the  latimate  friend  of  his 
father-in-law,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  that 
friendship  was  continued  with  King  Hum- 
bert, while  he  acted  as  constant  mediator 
during  numerous  difficult  and  delicate  ne- 
gotiations between  Count  Cavour  and  hia 
cousin  the  emperor,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing his  reputation  for  diplomatic  abll- 
iiy  which  Blood  already  high,  and  proving 
himself  the  sincere  and  enlightened  ally  of 
that  country  which  has  since  been  able  in 
part  to  repay  him.  Italy  undoubtedly  owes 
much  to  Jerome  Napoleon,  and  not  lardf 
in  acknowledging  her  debt,  has  generously 
endorsed  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneia,  syndic  of  Rome,  who,  when  stand- 
ing by  the  dead  body  of  the  great  prince, 
said:  "Here  lies  the  Frenchman  who 
has  most  loved  Italy." 

Of  late  years,  while  Signor  Crispi  has 
been  in  power,  and  the  relations  betweea 
the  two  countries  have  been  so  strainedp 
the  prince,  rightly  considering  that  he  had 
no  claim  to  make  himself  heard,  has  re- 
served the  expression  of  his  opinion,  or 
expressed  it  only  in  private  circles;  bill 
he  did  not  hesitate,  when  the  Marchese  di 
Rudini  undertook  the  direction  of  aSairs 
the  other  daj-,  to  pronounce  against  the 
renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to 
point  eloquently  to  the  fact  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  kindly  feeling  between  Italy  and 
her  natural  ally  must  infallibly  damage 
the  interests  of  both. 

Regarding  his  siiggestion  of  friendly 
overtures  to  be  made  to  the  Vatican,  o£ 
which  mention  will  be  made  later,  it  isa5> 
serted  that  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  made 
the  astounding  proposal  that  he  should 
himself  request  an  interview  with  the 
Holy  Father  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  king,  add- 
ing: "Only  let  me  talk  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  Vatican  with  Leo  XHl.     I  shall 
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need  no  more   than  that  to  bring    hiro 
round." 

King  Humbert  is  reported  to  have 
merely  smiled  without  reply,  as  it  was 
probably  intended  he  should,  and  the 
prince  then,  admitting  that  he  could 
scarcely  look  upon  himself  as  a  persona 
gratissima  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber, 
made  a  new  proposal,  possibly  serious, 
possibly  not,  that  his  substitutes  for  the 
thirty  minutes'  conversation  during  which 
Church  and  State  should  be  reconciled 
should  be  the  two  representatives  of  the 
French  republic,  the  ambassadors  to  the 
Quirinal  and  to  the  Vatican. 

This,  if  one  may  give  a  very  free  tra^s* 
latioQ  of  the  opinion  given  in  the  French 
language  of  one  who  heard  the  prince 
tell  the  tale,  was  either  the  policy  of 
Machiavelli,  or  absolute  nonsense.  In  any 
case,  it  was  original. 

Disputes  with  the  Orleans  princes; 
more  speeches  of  a  Corsican  nature ;  mo- 
mentary disgrace,  followed  by  redoubled 
marks  of  confidence  and  distinction ;  voy- 
ages north  and  south  in  the  Jerome  Napo- 
leon ;  patronage  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
political  tours  through  different  parts  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  probably 
with  the  object  of  remedying  the  evil  of  the 
political  isolation  of  France  so  much  de- 
plored by  the  prince,  filled  up  the  years 
from  '60  to  '70,  and  then  came  the  crisis, 
when  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  for  the 
second  time  "driven  forever  from  the 
throne  of  France."  On  the  declaration  of 
war  the  prince  hastened  home  from  Trom- 
soe,  where  the  startling  news  had  found 
him,  and  made  an  application  to  his  cousin 
for  a  post  in  the  army.  His  diplomatic  abil- 
ities were,  however,  considered  superior 
to  those  he  possessed  as  a  soldier,  and  he 
was  commissioned  instead  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  this 
be  failed,  and  while  he  was  still  at  the  Pitti 
Palace  in  Florence  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan  took  place. 

The  true  history  of  the  next  few  weeks 
is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  averred  that 
Count  Bismarck  accepted  Prince  Napo- 
leon as  candidate  for  the  French  throne  in 
the  place  of  his  imperial  prisoner.  Some 
JO  further,  and  say  the  proposal  emanated 
n  the  first  instance  from  the  subtle  brain 
}f  the  Prussian  chancellor,  and  add  that 
le  was  prepared  to  place  the  captive  army 
It  the  princess  disposition  in  order  that  he 
night  make  good  his  claim.  In  any  case, 
t  is  known  that  Jerome  Napoleon  at  this 
ime  became  the  centre  point  of  a  network 
)f  intrigue,  and  that  he  published  a  pam- 


phlet, which  has  since  become  historical, 
in  explanation  or  in  defence  of  his  own 
line  of  action. 

The  death  of  the  gallant  young  Louis 
Napoleon  gave  his  relative  an  unchal- 
lenged right  to  lead  the  Imperialists,  a 
right  which  he  had  already  claimed,  and 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  further  dis- 
sension between  himself  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  As  the  advocate  of  Absolutism 
and  Clericalism,  as  well  as  from  private 
reasons,  the  consort  of  Napoleon  I II.  had 
always  stood  in  opposition  to  his  cousin, 
but  the  final  breach  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  decease  of  the  emperor.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  death  again  and 
again  cleared  the  path  of  Jerome  Napo- 
leon. His  father,  king  of  Westphalia; 
bis  own  elder  brother;  the  son  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt;  his  cousin  Napoleon  III.;  the 
brother  of  that  prince;  and  finally,  the 
prince  imperial,  all  had  to  pass  away  be- 
fore the  w*ay  to  that  throne  which  he  was 
never  to  reach  lay  open  to  him. 

Some  have  spoken  of  Jerome  Napo* 
leon's  own  death  as  though  it  were  that 
of  a  man  already  consigned  to  political 
oblivion,  convinced  of^the  hopelessness  of 
his  cause,  and  looking  on  his  own  career 
as  finished.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  five  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since 
he  was  considered  so  far  a  power  in  the 
State  and  a  danger  to  the  State  as  to  be 
proscribed  by  the  Expulsion  Law,  and 
three  years  previous  to  that  event  all 
France  was  roused  to  keen  interest  and 
wonder  by  a  manifesto  of  his,  which,  first 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Figaro^ 
was  instantly  reflected  on  every  wall  in 
Paris.  This  manifesto  was  that  in  which 
he  proclaimed  himself  champion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  of  the  papal  power, 
calling  upon  his  own  nation  to  have  re- 
course to  a  plibiscite.  Amusement,  min- 
gled in  the  minds  of  keener  thinkers  with 
wonder  and  question,  was  the  only  result, 
for  the  famous  anti  -  clerical  Corsican 
speeches  and  those  of  later  date,  had  dealt 
with  the  matter  too  brilliantly  and  too 
searchingly  for  their  author's  views  to  be 
forgotten.  Had  not  the  prince,  moreover, 
been  the  first  man  in  Europe  boldly  to  de- 
clare that  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Italy 
was  not  Turin,  nor  Naples,  nor  Florence, 
but  Rome  itself,  and  that  to  Italy's  king 
the  papal  monarch  must  yield  r  How, 
then,  could  the  Church  accept  him  as  her 
champion,  and  unless  to  be  accepted  as 
such,  in  what  direction  could  the  motive 
of  this  strange  manifesto  lie?    The  quiet 
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dignity  with  which  the  prince  bore  ilie  im- 
prisonment in  the  Concier^erie,  the  result 
of  his  proclamaiioQ,  was  overloolced,  and 
the  matter  almost  instantly  forgotten,  or 
©nly  remembered  when  it  was  desired  10 
raise  a  laugh  against  one  who  declined  10 
defend  or  to  explain  his  action.  That  Je- 
rome Napoleon  should  have  without  rea- 
son, or  through  a  mere  freak  of  fancy, 
assumed  this  new  and  uuaccounlable  alti- 
tude, those  few  who  knew  him  couid  not 
believe,  but  no  solution  of  the  enigma  was 
discovered  until  some  few  weeks  ago  on 
the  fall  of  Signor  Crispi,  when  the  prince, 
as  has  been  said,  urgentlyimpressedupon 
his  broiher-in-law.  King  Humbert,  ihe  de- 
sirability of  attempting  a  reconciliation 
between  Church  and  State  as  the  surest 
way  of  making  Italian  unity  complete. 
That  the  chasm  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  Quirinal  should  be  bridged  over  by 
the  hand  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  or  thaieven 
a  suggestion  to  that  effect  should  be  made 
by  him,  seemed  at  first  too  preposterous  a 
slateraenc  to  be  credited,  but  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  papacy,  as  bitter  and  as 
uncompromising  as  he,  have  become  con- 
vinced thai  by  separating  Church  and  State 
they  have  deprived  the  latter  of  its  natural 
supporter  and  committed  one  of  the  gravest 
political  errors  of  the  century.  Could  the 
ecclesiastical  domain  have  been  swept 
away  Into  nothingness  by  the  edict  which 
pronounced  that  the  temporal  power  had 
ceased  to  be,  the  situation  would  assume 
a  changed  aspect;  as  it  is,  such  ukases 
have  only  transformed  a  powerful  consort 
into  an  implacable  and  terrible  foe,  leaving 
her  still  seated  on  the  hearthstone  of  the 
mutual  home.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man's  worst  enemy  is  his  wife  if  she  be 
not  his  friend,  and  that 
not  Inaptly  describe  ihi 
ture  between  thatau^u 
policy  of  ihi! 

world  since  its 

e  last  that  can  be 
with  the  career  of 
i,and  cow  has  taken  place 
:t  of  the  tragedy — for  the 
death  of  an  emperor  in  exile  must  always 
be  a  tragedy.  His  long  struggle  for  life, 
terrible  but  splendid  in  its  intensity,  is 
over,  and  he  lies  at  peace  who  never  was 
at  peace,  on  the  summit  of  La  Superga, 
lookingout  into  the  solemn  mountain  chaii 
which  was  crossed  in  triumph  nea 
century  ago,  by  the  founder  of  his 
to  whom  Jerome  Napoleon  owed  at 
all  the  greatness  and  all  the  trouble  o 
life. 
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n  troublesome  engagements  or  a  decent 
pretext  for  a  lew  days'  rest  —  tempered 
perhaps  bv  French  novels  —  than  as  a 
serious  disease.  Amid  the  number  of 
new  maladies  which  medical  science  has 
in  recent  years  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
human  ills,  influenza  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten, and  the  present  generation  knew 
little  about  it.  except  by  tradition.  Now 
that  its  power  for  mischief  has  been  un- 
pleasantly brought  home  to  most  of  us, 
there  is  some  risk  of  the  danger  being  un- 
duly magnified.  Influenza  at  its  worst 
hardly  reaches  the  dignity  of  a.  pestilence, 
and  ]  confess  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  the  spiritual  steel  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Like  Mistress  Quickly.  I 
hope  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  ourselx'es 
with  any  such  thoughts  yeL  It  would, 
however,  be  a  grievous  error  to  despise 
infinenza  too  much,  for,  if  the  disorder  is 
comparatively  irilitngin  itself,  it  is  serious, 
formidable,  in  lis  possible  con- 
All  past    experience    shows 
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It  of  Ihe  rup- 
lugusi  pair  who,  till  the 
r  day  bid  them  stand 
noo  ruled  the  civilized 
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ipanieri  by  a  great  increase  of  the 
ordinary  death-rate;  the  disease,  though 
killing  few  with  its  own  hand,  seems  to 
iharpen  the  dart  of  other  ailments.  In 
)ersons  weakened  by  chronic  disease  or 
insound  in  constitution  —  especially  when 
the  flaw  is  in  ihe  lungs  or  the  heart — an 
attack  of  influenza  often  (quickens  the 
smouldering  embers  of  their  complaint 
into  a  flame  in  which  the  feeble  remnants 
of  life  are  speedily  consumed.  In  those 
previously  healthy  it  not  infrequently  sows 
the  seeds  of  other  diseases  more  deadly 
than  itself,  and  even  when  no  del^nite  or- 
ganic damage  appears  to  remain.  It  some- 
times leaves  lis  mark  In  lasting  impairment 
of  vitality.  In  these  various  ways  the 
effects  of  influenza  on  the  public  health 
may  be  more  far-reaching  than  those  of 
cholera  and  other  scourges,  which  work 
greater    immediate 
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r  his  I      Influenza  is  not  like  some  Other  diseases 
I  a  product  of  advanced  civilization;  it  it 
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referred  to  by  Hippocrates  and  other  an- 
cient medical  writers,  and  a  formidable 
list  of  epidemics  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  between  the  years  11 73  and  1875  ^s 
given  by  Hirsch.*  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  no  list  of  this  kind  can  be  exhaustive 
either  as  to  the  actual  number  of  epidem- 
ics, or  the  area  of  prevalence  of  the  sev- 
eral outbreaks.  It  is  not  till  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  meet  with  anything  like 
detailed  records  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  till  long  after 
that  time,'only  the  more  serious  outbreaks 
were  chronicled.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  machinery  for  the  collection 
of  statistics  is  so  much  nearer  perfection 
than  it  has  ever  been,  it  is  difficult  and 
indeed  impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  as  to  the  prevalence  and  diffu- 
sion of  diseases  over  a  very  large  part  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Even  as  to  China, 
which  lies  under  some  suspicion  of  being 
the  natural  home  of  influenza,  as  India  is 
of  cholera,  we  have  nothing  but  rumors  of 
the  vaguest  kind. 

With  regard  to  our  own   country,  we 
have  a  fairly  complete  history  of  epidemics 
of  influenza  which  occured  in  1510,  1557, 
1580.  1658,  1675, 17101 1729.  i732-3»  1737- 
8,    1743,    1758,   1762,   1767,    1775,    1782, 
1803,   1 83 1,    1833,   and    i837.t      Further 
visitations  took  place  in  1843  and  1847-8, 
besides  limited  outbreaks  in   1841,  1842, 
1844,  1846-7,  and  1866.     That  there  were 
other  intermediate  epidemics  which  found 
no  medical  pen  to  chronicle  them  is  shown 
by  such  accidental  references  as  the  fol- 
lowing which  occurs  in  Miss  Strickland's 
'*  Life  of  Mary  Stuart."     In  a  letter,  dated 
November,  1562,  Randolph,  the  English 
resident    at    the    Scottish     court,    says : 
"  Immediately   upon  the   queen's   arrival 
here  (Holyrood)  she  fell  acquainted  with 
a   new   disease   that  is  common   in   this 
town,  called  here  the  *  New  Acquaintance,' 
which    also  passed   through    her    whole 
household,  sparing  neither  lord,  lady,  nor 
damoiselle  —  not  so  much  as  either  French 
or  English.     It  is  a  pain  in  their  heads 
that  have  it,  and  a  soreness  in  their  stom- 
ach, with  a  great  cough  ;  itremaineth  with 
some  longer,  with  other  shorter  time  as  it 
findeth  apt  bodies  for  the  nature  of  the 
disease.     The    queen    kept   her   bed   six 
days  ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger, 
nor  many  that  die  of  the  disease  except 

*  Handbook  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathol- 
ogy, vol.  i.,  chap  i. 

t  The  original  records  of  these  various  outbreaks 
were  collected  and  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Theophilus 
Thompson,  and  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in 
1852.  A  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  brought 
out  not  long  ago  by  his  son,  Dr.  Symes  Thompson. 


some  old  folk."  The  "New  Acquaint- 
ance "  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  now, 
and  much  has  been  written  on  it  by 
learned  doctors,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  prominent  features  of  the  disease 
have  ever  been  more  accuratelv  hit  off 
than  in  these  few  lines  of  Elizabeth^s 
clear-sighted  envoy. 

In  the  records  of  all  these  epidemics, 
through  the  mist  of  obsolete  pathological 
theory,  the  characteristics  of  the  disease 
as  we  know  it  from  present  experience 
can  be  distinctly  recognized.  Thus  Willis 
in  his  •*  Description  of  a  Catarrhal  Feaver 
Epidemical  in  the  Middle  of  the  Spring 
in  the  Year  1658,"  mentions  the  "trouble- 
some cough,  with  great  spitting,  also  a 
Catarrh  falling  down  on  the  palat,  throat, 
and  nostrils,"  and  the  "feaverish  distem- 
per, Joyned  with  heat  and  thirst,  want  of 
appetite,  a  spontaneous  weariness  and  a 
grievous  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,"  and 
he  also  speaks  of  the  "want  of  strength 
and  languishing."  Our  English  Hippo- 
crates, Sydenham,  in  his  "Epidemic 
Coughs  of  the  Year  1675,"  says  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  clearly  discriminates  from 
ordinary  catarrh,  "  attacked  with  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  limbs,"  afterwards 
"  falling  upon  the  lungs."  Later  we  find 
Huxham  of  Plymouth  —  a  medical  worthy' 
in  whom  I  take  a  particular  interest,  as  to 
him  we  owe  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  diphtheria  —  giving  a  really  excellent 
account  of  the  epidemic  of  1729:  "The 
disorder  began  at  first  with  a  slight  shiv- 
ering; this  was  presently  followed  by  a 
transient  erratic  heat,  an  headache,  and  a 
violent  and  troublesome  sneezing ;  then 
the  back  and  lungs  were  seized  with  flying 
pains,  which  sometimes  attacked  the 
breast  likewise,  and  though  they  did  not 
long  remain  there,  yet  were  very  trouble- 
some, being  greatly  irritated  by  the  violent 
cough  which  accompanied  the  disorder. 
.  .  .  These  complaints  were  like  those 
arising  from  what  is  called  catching  cold^ 
but  presently  a  slight  fever  came  on,^ 
which  afterwards  grew  more  violent.  .  .  . 
Several  likewise  were  seized  with  a  most 
racking  pain  in  the  head,  often  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  delirium.  Many  were 
troubled  with  a  singing  in  the  ears,  and 
numbers  suffered  from  violent  ear  aches, 
which  in  some  turned  to  an  abscess;  ex- 
ulcerations  and  swellings  of  the  fauces 
were  likewise  very  common.  ...  It  gen- 
erally went  off  about  the  fourth  day,  leav- 
ing behind  a  troublesome  cough,  which 
was  very  often  of  long  duration  ;  and  such 
a  dejection  of  strength  as  one  would  hardly 
have  suspected  from  the  shortness  of  the 
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liroe.  ...  On  the  whole  this  disorder  was 
rarely  mortal,  unless  by  some  very  great 
ertor  arising  in  the  treatment  of  it;  how- 
ever, this  very  clrcunistance  proved  fatal 
to  some,  who  making  loosUgln  of  1 1,  either 
on  account  of  Its  being  so  common,  or  not 
thinking  it  very  dangerous,  often  found 
asthmas,  hectics,  or  even  consumptions 
themselves  ihe  forfeitures  of  their  incon- 
■iiderate  rashness."  The  last  words  con- 
inin  pretlv  well  the  substance  of  the 
mailer.  John  Arbuthnot  (Pope's  "  Friend 
to  my  Life  "),  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of 
1733,  mentions  that  "the  fever  left  a  de- 
bility and  defection  of  appetite  and  spirits 
much  more  than  Id  proportion  lo  its 
strength  or  duration."  Again,  with  regard 
to  1737,  we  learn  from  Huxham  that  the 
epidemic  in  that 3-ear  was  "not  unlike  in 
its  attack  lo  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever 
of  the  year  1733,  but  much  more  violent." 
He  adds,  "  Numbers  were  now  miserably 
tortured  with  the  toothache  who  had  never 
hadabadtooihin  theirhead  .  .  .  in  some, 
one  half  of  the  head  was  affected  as  if  by 
an  exquisite  hemicraiiia."  Further  on, 
speaking  of  1743,  Huxham  speaks  of  the 
disease  as  a  "  feveret,"  and  he  says,  "  This 
fever  seemed  to  have  been  exactly  the 
.same  with  that  which,  in  the  spring,  was 
rife  all  over  Europe,  termed  the  'Influ- 
eoia.'"*  He  adds  that  "in  London  it 
increased  very  grealiy  the  number  of 
burials,  rising  them  in  one  week  only  to 
at  least  a  thousand."  In  the  epidemic  of 
1762  we  are  told  by  Sir  George  Baker 
that  "those  persons  suffered  most  severely 
who  could  not  obtain  a  respite  from  tabor ; 
more  especially  those  who  worked  daily  in 
the  open  air.  Among  this  class  the  pesti- 
lence was  so  violent  that  it  destroyed 
many  of  them  wilhia  four  days  in  spile  of 
remedies." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  various  epidem- 
ics  ;  it  is  suflicient  tostate  that  there  is  a 
chain  of  medical  evidence  which  conclu- 
sively proves  the  essential  identity  of  the 
disease  throughout.  In  all,  mention  is 
made  of  the  rapidity  of  its  spread,  the 
universality  of  its  prevalence,  whole  cities 
being  struck  down  as  at  a  blow,  ihe  sud- 
denness of  onset,  ihe  shivering,  the  ago- 
nizing headache,  the  pain  in  the  muscles, 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  accompanied  or 
replaced  by  intestinal  troubles,  the  speedy 
subsidence  oE  the  primary  disease  with 
the  pronounced  liability  to  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  the  exces- 
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sive  prostration  caused  by  an  affection 
apparently  so  insignificant,  and  Ihe  not 
infrequent  legacy  of  organic  mischief  or 
damaged  constitution.  Just  as  no  two 
sufferers  from  influenza  present  exactly 
the  same  symptoms,  so  no  epidemics  are 
preciselv  alike  in  all  iheir  details;  there 
are  variations  in  type  due  no  doubt  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  severity  of  the  outbreak 
and  to  changes  in  the  habits  and  constitu- 
lion  of  the  people.  Thus  in  1510,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh, 
particular  mention  is  itiade  of  violent  pain 
over  the  eye,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  delir- 
ium, and,  from  ihe  seventh  10  the  eleventh 
day,  syncope  and  "starting"  of  the  ten- 
dons; in  1 5 So.  of  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
nsomnia,  giddiness,  swelling  of  the  glands 
leside  the  ear  and  bilious  vomiting;  Id 
65S,  spilling  of  blood  and  great  pain  in 
he  head;  In  1675,  bilious  derangement; 
n  1729,  rheumatic  pains;  in  1732-3,  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  nose,  lungs,  and 
bowels ;  in  1737,  sickness,  sahvatioa, 
hache  and  rheumatic  pains;  in  1743, 
skin  eruptions,  inflamed  eyes,  and  dyseo- 
tery;  in  1758,  a  feeling  of  rawness  in  the 
ihroat  and  windpipe;  in  1782,  loss  of  smell 
and  taste,  a  sensation  of  contusion  of  the 
limbs  and  soreness  of  ihe  cheek-bones ;  in 
1S31,  loss  of  taste  and  soreness  behind  the 
breast-bone,  and  in  1837,  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  pain  in  the  forehead,  some- 
times also  at  ihe  top  and  back  of  the  head, 
soreness  over  the  breast-bone,  severe  pain 
in  the  back,  acrid  discharge  from  the  eyes 
and  nostrils,  and  diarrhoea. 

In  all  these  epidemics,  in  spite  of  mioor 
variations.  Ihe  catarrhal  phenomena  seem 
to  have  overshadowed  every  other  ele- 
ment in  Ihe  disease  10  such  an  exteat  as 
10  mask  its  real  nature.  Inflammation  of 
Ihe  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  with 
consequent  fjux  from  the  nose,  windpipe, 
and  lungs,  was  thought  to  be  the  essential 
feature  of  Ibe  malady,  and  the  error  has 
become  crystalliied  in  the  expression  "  in- 
fluenza cold."  oflen  used  not  only  by  the 
public  but  by  medical  men  to  denote  a 
cold  of  more  than  ordinary  severity.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Ihis  mlaconcep- 
lion  is,  al  least  in  some  measure,  respon- 
sible for  the  very  high  rate  of  mortality 
which  has  been  aitribuied  to  the  present 
epidemic  in  Sheflield  and  other  places  in 
Yorkshire  and  also  in  London.  After  a 
winter  of  extraordinary  duration  and  se- 
verity and  a  spring  of  exceptional  malig- 
nity, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  old  and 
the  weakly  should  go  down  with  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  like  grass  before  the  mow- 
er's scythe.    Even  without  the  loflaeua 
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these  two  diseases  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  claimed  hecatombs  of 
victims ;  and  to  a  man  already  sore  smit- 
ten by  the  east  wind  a  very  small  dose  of 
influenza  "  will  serve,"  as  Mercutio  says. 
It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  set  down  all 
these  deaths  to  the  account  of  the  influ- 
enza; that  may  be  the  immediate  cause, 
but  the  "efficient  cause **  as  the  scholas- 
tics would  say,  is  the  previous  sapping  of 
the  foundation  which  makes  it  easy  for  the 
most  insignificant  enemy  to  batter  down 
the  citadel  of  life. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  can  only 
touch  on  lightly  here.  Influenza  is  the 
very  Proteus  of  diseases,  a  malady  which 
assumes  so  many  different  forms  that  it 
seems  to  be  not  one,  but  all  diseases' 
epitome,  and  its  symptomatology  includes 
almost  everything,  from  running  at  the 
nose  to  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In 
times  of  epidemic  such  as  the  present,  ill- 
ness of  every  kind  is  likely  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  influenza ;  every  cold,  every 
headache,  every  bilious  attack  is  ascribed 
to^e  same  ubiquitous  —  or,  as  we  say, 
''pandemic"  —  morbic  agency,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages  all  the  motley  brood  of  skin 
diseases  were  impartially  classified  and 
treated  as  leprosy.  Statistics  both  of  the 
prevalence  and  of  the  mortality  of  influ- 
enza  are  therefore  apt  to  be  vitiated  by 
more  than  the  usual  fallacies  which  beset 
all  such  censuses  of  disease,  and  a  corre- 
sponding liberal  allowance  for  error  should 
be  made  when  dealing  with  it. 

The  first  step  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  influenza  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  notion  that  catarrh  is  an  insepara- 
ble adjunct  of  the  disease.  It  is  really  an 
acute  specific  fever  running  a  definite 
course  like  measles  or  scarlatina.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  describe  in 
detail  the  symptoms  and  complications  of 
a  disorder  which  is  no  doubt  painfully  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  my  readers.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated  that  numerous  and  di- 
verse as  are  its  manifestations,  they  may 
all  be  grouped  under  three  heads,  viz., 
catarrhal,  abdominal,  and  nervous.  We 
have  thus  three  well-marked  types,  each 
of  which  includes  several  varieties;  all 
three  may  be  intermingled  or  may  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same  case.  It  is  this 
series  of  pathological  combinations  and 
permutations  which  gives  the  disease  that 
superficial  complexity  of  aspect  which 
made  Mrs.  Carlyle  playfully  suggest  that 
the  doctors  had  agreed  to  call  half-a-dozen 
different  diseases  by  one  name  in  order 
to  simplify  treatment.  I  have  used  the 
words  "superficial  complexity,"  because 


under  all  its  disguises  I  believe  the  dis- 
ease to  be  at  bottom  perfectly  simple. 

The  bewildering  diversity  of  symptoms 
becomes  intelligible  if  we  regard  them  as 
the  results  of  disordered  nervous  actions. 
The  extraordinary  disturbance  in  our  tele- 
graphic systems  sometimes  caused  by  a 
thunderstorm  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  freaks  played  by  the  living  conductors 
in  the  human  body  if  anything  throws  the 
governing  centres  out  of  gear.  In  my 
opinion  then  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of 
influenza  is  poisoned  nerves.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  I  take  to  be  a  specific  poi- 
son of  some  kind  which  gains  access  to 
the  body,  and  having  an  elective  affinity  for 
the  nervous  system  wreaks  its  spite  princi- 
pally or  entirely  thereon.  In  some  cases 
it  seizes  on  that  part  of  it  which  governs 
the  machinery  of  respiration,  in  others  on 
that  which  presides  over  the  digestive  func- 
tions ;  in  others  again  it  seems,  as  it  were, 
to  run  up  and  down  the  nervous  keyboard, 
jarring  the  delicate  mechanism  and  stirring 
up  disorder  and  pain  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  with  what  almost  seems  malicious 
caprice.  It  is  this  that  explains  the  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  neuralgic  paiiis  — 
head  ache,  ear  ache,  face  ache,  lumbago, 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  etc.  —  which  form 
so  distressing  a  feature  of  the  malady.  It 
also  explains  the  absolute  loss  of  smell 
and  taste  which  makes  the  taking  of  food 
the  most  wearisome  of  tasks ;  and  it  gives 
us  the  key  to  disorders  of  the  sight  and 
hearing,  and  the  severe,  though  happily 
transient,  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
which  so  frequently  accompany  itifluenza, 
and  the  lethargic  stupor  which  occasion 
ally  follows  it.  It  is  the  profound  impres- 
sion made  on  the  nervous  system  by  the 
poison,  that  explains  nearly  all  the  alter 
effects  of  the  malady  and  especially  that 
prolonged  and  sometimes  even  permanent 
loss  of  vital  energy  which  is  perhaps  its 
worst  legacy.  The  same  deterioration  of 
nerve  force  is  seen  in  the  slow  and  unsat- 
isfactory healing  of  wounds  which  nearly 
all  surgeons  have  observed  in  patients 
who  have  suffered  from  influenza.  Even 
spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
has  taken  place  in  several  cases  as  if  the 
disease  induced  premature  old  age.  As 
the  nourishment  of  every  tissue  and  organ 
in  the  body  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  follows  that  any- 
thing which  affects  the  latter  has  a  preju- 
dicial effect  on  the  former ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  influenza  in  many  cases 
leaves  its  mark  in  damaged  structure.  Not 
only  the  lungs,  but  the  kidneys,  the  heart, 
and  other  internal  organs  and  the  nervous 
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matter  itself  may  suffer  in  this  way.  No 
wonder  ihat  so  many  persons  never  "feel 
the  same  "  after  an  attack  ;  that  somt;  tle- 
velop  consumption;  that  a  few  become 
paralyzed,  and  that  there  are  even  in- 
staoces  in  which  insanity  has  followed  the 
malady. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  insidious 
poison  that  has  so  baleful  an  effect  on  the 
nerves  ?  On  that  point  the  doctors  of  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  their  predecessors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  We  have  not 
got  beyond  the  "something  subtle  and 
occult"  at  Molineux.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  microbes  have  been  sought  for, 
and  several  have  been  found,  but  not,  so 
far,  the  one  that  is  "  wanted,"  Those  that 
have  been  arrested  on  suspicion  by  Cornil 
and  Babes  of  Paris,  Jolles  of  Vienna, 
Klebs  of  Zurich,  and  others  have  all  failed 
to  satisfy  the  crucial  test  of  inoculation; 
"colonies"  of  them  have  been  carefully 
bred  to  a  proper  degree  of  virulence  and 
have  then  been  injected  into  rabbits  and 
other  martyrs  of  scientific  research.  The 
unfortunate  animals  have  died  with  symp- 
toms indicative  of  blood-poisoning;  but 
not  hi  intiuenza.  That  the  cause  of  the' 
disease,  however,  is  a  living  germ  of  some 
kind  can  hardly  be  doubted:  this  is  the 
only  hypothesis  which  explains  all  the 
facts.  The  sky,  the  sea,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  under  the  earth  have  been 
searched  in  vain  for  something  that  would 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  riddle.  The 
weather  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting : 
one  has  only  to  glance  through  the  list  of 
epidemics  to  see  that  influenza  has  been 
rife  in  every  possible  variety  of  weather 
and  at  every  season  of  the  year.  It  has 
prevailed  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time  under  exactly  opposite  meteorological 
conditions.  We  may  therefore  say  with 
Sydenham,  "Concerning  the  nature  and 
quality  of  that  disposition  of  the  air  on 
which  the  disease  depends  as  well  as  of 
many  other  things  on  which  the  doling  and 
arrogant  crowd  of  philosophers  trifle,  ive 
are  totally  ignorant."  Plagues  of  insects 
such  as  ihe Bostrie/iHS (ypajirijpAut  which 
abounded  in  1665,  1757,  1763,  and  1783  ; 
the  Aretin  phaorrhaa,  which  committed 
great  ravages  in  1 731  and  173=;  the  brown, 
tail  moth  which  bad  a  price  put  upon  its 
head  in  1782;  and  the  aphis,  vast  fiights 
of  which  darkened  the  air  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England  in  1836,  have  been 
thought  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
the  influenza  which  prevailed  In  thi 
years;  but  though  the  possibility  of 
sects  conveying  infection  cannot  be  g,' 
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Ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  ■■  seleniu 
hydrogen,"  and  other  telluric  emana 
have  been  conjectured  to  have  something 
to  do  w^th  its  causation,  but  it  occurs  with 
equal  intensity  in  places  differing  as  widely 
as  possible  in  climate  and  soil.  At  present 
the  living  germ  holds  the  field,  but  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  organism  we  must 
wait  for  enlightenment  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  patient  workers  who  seek  for 
the  sources  of  disease  in  the  realm  of  the 
infinitely  little. 

As  10  the  mode  of  ditluslon  of  influenza 
all  the  evidence  seems  to  me  10  point  to  its 
being  air-borne.  '■  Horsed  upon  the  sight- 
less couriers  of  the  air,"  it  is  conveyed 
from  its  secret  birthplace  and  drops  {rota 
beneath  the  clouds —  not  exactly  like 
mercy  —  upon  the  place  beneath.  IE  this 
should  happen  to  be  a  thickly  populated 
district  the  germ  no  doubt  multiplies  itself 
as  it  passes  from  house  to  house  and  {ram 

virulent  in  the  process  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  evidence  10  show.  Influenza 
thus  spreads  both  by  atrial  transportation 
and  by  contagion;  the  latter  alone  is  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  disease  in  widely  distant  countries 
at  the  same  lime,  and  the  curious  way  in 
which  it  has  been  known  to  attack  the 
crews  of  ships  at  sea,  where  communica- 
tion with  infected  places  or  persons  was 
out  of  the  question.  Thus  Admiral  Kcm- 
penfeldl(lhe  hero  of  Cowper's  poem  "The 
Royal  George  ")  sailed  on  May  and,  1782, 
with  the  intention  of  cruising  between 
Brest  and  the  Lizard.  On  the  27tb,  al- 
though there  had  been  no  communication 
with  the  shore,  the  crew  of  one  of  ihesbipi 
were  attacked  with  influenza, and  soon  the 
whole  squadron  were  so  severely  affected 
that  it  had  10  retura  to  port  in  the  second 
week  in  June.  Again  to  quote  SirThoraas 
Watson,  on  April  3rd,  1S33,  the  Stag 
frigate  was  coming  up  the  Channel,  and 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  off  Berry  Head  on 
the  Devonshire  coast,  all  on  board  being 
at  that  lime  well.  In  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  breeze  being  easterly  and  blow- 
ing off  the  land,  forty  men  were  down  wlih 
the  influenza,  by  six  o'clock  ihe  number 
was  increased  to  sixty,  and  by  two  o'clock 
the  next  day  to  one  hundred  and  sixly." 
On  the  same  day  Sir  Thomas  Watson  saw. 
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following  day.  On  the  same  day  also  a 
regiment  at  Portsmouth  was  seized  so  that 
next  morning  so  many  men  were  ill  that 
garrison  duty  could  not  be  performed  by  it. 
Many  similar  occurrences  have  been  re- 
corded in  other  epidemics.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  such  cases  by  contagion ; 
the  victims  can  only  have  succumbed  to  a 
cause  acting  on  them  all  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  as  they  would  all  have  got 
wet  if  exposed  to  a  shower  of  rain.  In  the 
case  of  these  sudden  visitations  of  influ- 
enza we  must  sup]x>se  that  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  shower  of  germs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  as  to 
contagion  is  not  less  conclusive.  Cullen 
relates  that  on  a  little  island,  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  off  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, there  lived  in  his  day  twenty  or  thirty 
poverty-stricken  families  who  had  no  other 
communication  with  the  mainland  than 
through  the  rent  collector,  who  visited 
them  once  a  year.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  these  visits  the  collector's  men,  who 
were  ill  with  influenza,  introduced  it  into 
the  island,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
whole  population  was  coughing.  In  many 
instances  during  the  last  epidemic  there 
was  tolerably  clear  proof  that  the  disease 
had  been  introduced  into  towns  or  villages 
previously  free  by  persons  coming  from 
infected  places.  The  fact  that  it  was, 
during  the  present  epidemic,  brought  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  witnesses  from 
Sheffield  is,  I  believe,  generally  accepted 
by  those  in  a  position  to  judge  ;  it  appears 
certain  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
before  whom  the  witnesses  appeared  were 
attacked  first,  and  they  subsequently 
spread  it  through  the  House.  That  the 
disease  can  be  conveyed  by  dead  bodies  — 
as  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  etc. 
—  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  following 
narrative,  which  I  take  from  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Guiteras  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Times  of  April  loth,  1880:  An  Ameri- 
can gentleman  in  bad  health  contracted 
influenza  in  London,  and  died  of  a  relapse 
in  Paris  in  December,  1879.  ^'^  body 
was  embalmed  and  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  his 
family.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  outbreak  of  influenza,  which  first 
affected  the  members  of  the  family,  next 
friends  in  close  intercourse  with  them, 
next  the  medical  attendant  of  some  of 
them,  next  the  housekeeper  and  one  or 
two  of  the  doctor's  patients,  the  whole 
number  affected  being  eighteen. 

Regarding  the   treatment  of   influenza 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said.     As  in  all 


fevers  which  run  a  definite  course,  the 
doctor's  duty  is  practically  confined  to 
keeping  up  the  patient's  strena;th,  and 
warding  off  complications.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  insist  on  his  going  to  bed 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  upon  him,  and 
remaining  there  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 
If  this  were  done  as  a  matter  of  routine 
in  every  case  of  influenza,  however  trivial 
it  may  seem  to  be,  there  would  be  fewer 
deaths  from  relapses  and  complications. 
In  very  mild  cases  it  may  be  suflicient  to 
confine  the  patient  to  his  room,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  be  up  he  will  be  almost  sure  to 
take  liberties  with  himself  and  catch  cold 
by  some  trifling  exposure.  It  is  the  mild 
attacks  that  often  lead  to  the  worst  con- 
sequences, simply  because  they  are  neg- 
lected. The  great  prostration,  which  is 
usually  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  the  disease,  should  be  combated  by  the 
judicious  use  of  stimulants  and  by  a  diet 
as  generous  as  the  patient  can  be  induced 
to  take.  Elimination  of  poisonous  prod- 
ucts should  be  promoted  in  the  usual  way, 
but  anything  like  ** lowering"  treatment 
should  be  religiously  avoided.  It  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  treat  influenza  as  an  acute 
inflammatory  disease  ;  support,  not  deple- 
tion, is  the  secret  of  success.  This  truth 
was  sometimes  even  borne  in  on  the  minds 
of  the  older  physicians  by  witnessing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  bleeding  in  influenza ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  the  evidence  must 
indeed  have  been  overwhelmingly  strong 
to  make  these  champions  of  the  lancet 
believe  that  their  favorite  panacea  was 
worse  than  useless.  How  convincing  the 
evidence  was  we  may  learn  from  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  epidemic  of  1557,  in  a 
small  town  near  Madrid,  some  two  thou- 
sand persons  contracted  the  disease  ;  they 
were  all  bled,  and  —  all  died.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  bloodthirsty  imagination  could 
not  conceive  a  more  wholesale  butchery! 
Most  modern  authors  attribute  the  enor- 
mous mortality  in  the  older  epidemics  not 
so  much  to  the  influenza  itself  as  to  the 
treatment :  Seignare^  setEnarey  ensuita 
purgare,  was  the  general  rule,  with  the 
result  that  the  patient  was  deprived  of 
his  life  as  well  as  cured  of  his  disease. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  it 
well  to  call  special  attention.  There  are, 
of  course,  fashions  in  medicine  as  in  other 
things,  and  at  present  what  are  called 
"antipyretics,"  that  is  to  say,  remedies 
which  reduce  the  temperature,  are  much 
in  vogue.  The  clinical  thermometer  is  a 
most  valuable  instrument,  but  it  should 
not  be  made  a  fetish.  In  certain  fevers, 
as,  for  instance,  in  rheumatism,  where  the 
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mere  excess  of  lieal-produclion  may  kill 
the  patient,  reduciion  of  rhe  lempcraiure 
is  a  mailer  ot  vital  importance,  and  almost 
aay  means  may  jusliliably  be  used  to  that 
end.  In  a  "feveret  "  like  infiuenia,  how- 
ever, i  temperature  of  one  hundred  aud 
three  degrees  or  evea  one  hundred  and 
four  degrees,  has  no  serious  significance  ; 
it  will  speedily  subside  of  itself  and  re- 
quires no  aid  from  medical  art.  It  should 
never  be  forf^otien  that  some  drugs  which 
reduce  teroperature  also  reduce  thepatieni, 
and  experienced  physicians  could  lell  of 
many  deaths  due  solely  to  the  unwise  use 
of  these  agents  by  practiliouers  who  take 
tlie  Ihertnometer  as  a  guide  to  be  foUoned 
with  unreasoning  obedience. 

After  recovery  the  really  dangerous 
lime  may  be  said  to  have  come.  The 
busy  man  will  not  be  restrained,  but  will 
rush  back  to  his  work,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  he  is  in  the  deadly  grip  of  pneumonia. 
For  some  little  lime  after  the  most  trivial 
attack  of  influenza,  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  relapse,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  extra  precautions  are  taken 
against  catching  cold  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards.  Of  the  consequences 
of  influenza  it  may  be  said  with  the  most 
literal  truth  that  he  Ihat  loveth  the  danger 
shall  perish  in  it. 


The  life  of  Lord  Houghton  is  an  enter- 
tainioK  work,  as  many  of  our  readers  bave 
already  discovered  for  themselves.  It  is 
the  revelation  of  a  decided  personality, 
and  one  which  on  the  whole  is  pleasant  and 
kindly.  It  tells  of  a  man  of  readiness  and 
resource,  "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy,"  and  withal  "  a  very 
honest-hearted  fellow." 

In  youth  and  early  manhood  Moockton 
Milnes's  hilarious  spirits  and  audacious 
fun,  his  self-confidence  and  his  indulgence 
in  paradox,  startled  and  sometimes  re- 
pelled. We  alt  remember  Sydney  Smith's 
name  for  him  (though  the  rector  of  Combe 
Florey  denies  that  he  was  the  author  of  it), 
and  how  at  the  American  minister's,  in 
Portland  Place,  on  a  hot  July  evening, 
while  every  lady  was  fanning  herself  or 
being  fanned,  Monckton  Milnes  walked 
in,  and  Sydney  Smith  said  to  Words- 
worth's son  William,  "Here  comes  the 
cool  of  the  evening." 

The  contrast  between  Monckton  Milnes 
and  his  father  is  a  strange  one.   That  such 


a  father  should  have  such  a  son  belongs  to 
the  freaks  of  nature,  and  Monckton  must 
have  seemed  a"sporl  "to  his  family.  The 
father  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had 
made  so  ^reat  a  mark  in  the  House  of 
Commonii  that  at  twenly.four  Perceval 
oSeted  him  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  refused  the  offer,  and  retired 
to  his  estates,  which  were  crippled  by  his 
generous  payment  of  a  brother's  heavy 
debts.  At  Thoroe  and  Fryston  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  open 
hospitality,  and  received,  with  a  charm 
all  his  own,  the  numerous  and  diverse, 
charactered  friends  of  his  gifted  son.  But 
he  figured  no  longer  in  the  political  world, 
nor,  we  imagine,  did  he  show  himself 
much  in  society;  but  he  had  heard  Pill 
and  Fox,  Sheridan  and  Windham,  and  he 
has  left  us  his  estimate  of  Hilt's  eloquence, 
which  we  shall  give  here,  in  an  old  note> 
book  of  travel,  which  is  well  worth  record. 
ing  in  these  pages:  — 

The  highest  impression  imparted  to  me  by 
words  spoken  waa  by  those  which  1  heard 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  form  is  even  now  dis- 
tinctly before  me.  His  powers  were  of  a 
mighty  order,  for  none  heard  him  without  aa 
absorbing  interest,  which  is  proof  conduaive. 
You  felt  you  had  been  charmed  in  the  lisEen- 
ing ;  it  was  even  to  that  which  you  had  been 
thinking  of  within  yourself.  "Tbere  was  the 
secretin  his  elocution  as  it  is  in  the  antique  — 
in  debate  caught  on  the  moment  he  saw  intui- 
dvelv  into  the  minds  of  hia  hearers,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  them  and  impersonated  their 
Erevailing  thought,  which  they  with  rapture 
eaid  in  bis  gorgeous  language.  In  his  peri- 
ods of  majestic  correctness,  and  sometimes  so 
elaborate  as  to  take  two  minutes  in  the  deliv- 
ery, he  never  turned  from  or  broke  In  upon 
the  one  impression  which  he  felt  was  pervad- 
ing the  assembly  ;  all  was  subordinated  toiti 
development  —  and  yet  tantalizing  in  express- 
ing it  —  protracting  as  though  to  be  surer  of 
it  —  after  an  interval  of  breathless  suspense, 
he  then  unfurled  its  full  displav,  like  that  irf 
Ciesar's  mantle,  at  the  instan'i  of  intenseit 
expectation.      They  voted  in  delirium.     He 

the  greai;!3t  leader  the  Commons  ever  had  or 
ever  will  have. 

If  the  volumes  which  lell  Lord  Hough- 
ton's life  and  his  friendships  contained  the 
record  of  his  father's  life  alone,  they 
would  be  welcome.  The  picture  of  Mr. 
Pemberton  Milnes  is  very  striking,  and 
the  extraordinary  dissimilarity  between 
father  and  son  heightens  the  interest  of  the 
picture. 

Lord  Leven  was  wont  to  speak  of  Pern- 
berloa  Milnes  as  "the  handsomest  raaa 
he  had  ever  seen  ;  his  small  head  and  the 
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expression  of  his  countenance  being  quite 
unequalled,  and  bearing  such  a  stamp  of 
genius  and  high  breeding."  He  was  a 
man  of  fastidious  taste,  of  retiring;,  shy 
manners,  and  of  a  high  standard  oipolit- 
ical  conduct.  To  such  a  man  the  compro- 
mises of  party  must  have  been  distasteful. 

"Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the 
expedient,"  and  in  this  honorable  charac- 
teristic his  son  to  some  extent  shared,  for 
be  showed  a  certain  independence  through- 
out his  political  career. 

Pemberton  M lines,  though  brought  up 
in  the  Whig  traditions,  was  driven  to  be 
a  Tory  by  his  observation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  during  the  great  war. 

My  own  politics  [he  says]  owed  their  first 
direction  to  having  observed  at  the  school  I 
was  sent  to,  and  at  Brooks's  Club,  where  I 
was  a  member  at  nineteen,  that  all  their  wish 
and  hope  was  against  their  own  country. 
Years  afterwards  there  would  have  been  paeans 
at  Brooks's  if  the  duke  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner. 

The  country  now  is  beginning  to  outlive 
the  worship  of  Fox,  and  as  memoirs  suc- 
ceed one  another  without  revealing  one 
useful  work  he  did,  we  see  how  a  man  may 
be  a  great  orator  and  yet  a  great  danger  to 
his  country.  Fox  was,  as  has  been  said 
of  another  and  late  orator,  **  a  sophistical 
rhetorician,"  though  Fox  certainly  had 
the  merit  of  conveying  to  his  audience 
what  he  really  did  mean. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Pemberton 
Milnes  settled  down  into  a  country  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  my  apprehensions  [he  remarks  in  his 
journal  of  travel]  for  my  own  rank,  that  of  a 
country  gentleman  —  an  order  which  no  sov- 
ereign but  ours  has,  and  which  kings  and 
princes  have  no  conception  of — its  supporters 
the  horse  and  fox;  its  crest,  my  own,  the 
wheatsheaf;  its  motto  **  Hospitality." 

At  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  **  Lord 
Lowther  and  Mr.  Milnes  were  the  first 
Englishmen  who  landed  at  Boulogne  after 
the  war,"  and  Mr.  Milnes  bears  testimony 
to  the  great  works  executed  by  Buona- 
parte, and  says  that  had  he  been  emperor 
for  another  half-dozen  years  he  would  have 
rendered  Paris  more  magnificent  than 
Rome  in  her  best  days. 

Mr.  Milnes  went  again  to  France  in 
181 5,  and  afterwards  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  He  saw  Wellington,  and  heard 
many  stories  of  him,  and  how,  after  Water- 
loo was  over,  Wellington  **  talked  it  over 
as  he  would  a  fox-chase." 

Nothing  tempted  Mr.  Milnes  from 
Thome,  where  he  long  resided,  and  where 


he  remained  the  critic  of  the  situation, 
without  participating  in  public  affairs. 
His  ambition  henceforth  rested  in  his 
son. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  difiEerences  be- 
tween them  were  vital,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  critical  attitude  he  took 
up  in  reference  to  his  son  was  not  inspired 
by  the  sincerest  desire  for  his  welfare. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  his  own 
high  standard  for  himself,  and  he  was 
equally  dissatisfied  when  applying  it  to 
his  son.  Yet  this  had  no  depressing  effect 
on  Monckton  Milnes,  the  buoyancy  of 
whose  nature  was  irrepressible. 

Later  in  life,  in  1856,  Lord  Palmerston 
offered  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes  a  peerage, 
which  he  declined.  *'It  is  my  wish,"  he 
wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was  dis- 
covered after  his  death,  "(I  know  it  to  be 
otherwise  with  Richard)  that  my  son,  if  he 
lives  should  be  a  Commoner.  With  no 
disrespect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  con- 
sider there  is  no  position  higher  than  that 
of  an  English  country  gentleman." 

And  so,  with  the  exception  of  one  last 
glimpse  of  him  in  1856,  he  passes  away 
out  of  sight.  In  that  year  the  offer  of  a 
peerage  had  been  made  to  him  and  re- 
spectfully declined.  It  was  his  duty  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  queen  and  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  with  this  view  he  came 
up  to  the  lev^e,  and  was  presented  by 
his  own  son.  Lord  Palmerston  owed  his 
first  office  to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Pemberton 
Milnes  to  take  it,  who  therefore  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  the  door  of  office  for 
that  great  statesman.  In  London  he  was 
viewed  with  mingled  curiosity  and  inter- 
est, when  society  recalled  that  he  was  a 
person  of  importance  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  had  witnessed  the  conflict 
of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  lived  two  years 
longer  and  then  passed  away  in  the  peace 
which  had  been  always  dear  to  him. 

The  scene  changes,  and  his  son  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes  comes  on  the  stage.  To 
the  shy  man  who  courted  retirement  suc- 
ceeded one  who  lived  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  world,  who  knew  everybody  who 
had  any  history  about  him,  and  who  de- 
lighted to  assemble  at  his  breakfasts  every 
one  who  was  talked  about.  During  along 
life  Monckton  Milnes  may  be  said  to  have 
very  much  lived.  "J'ai  trop  v^cu,"  said 
Georges  Sand,  and  a  constant  career  of 
excitement,  a  continuous  indulgence  of 
society,  a  perpetual  mental  intoxication, 
require  a  constitution  and  body  which  he 
scarcely  possessed.  Such  a  life  was 
hardly  favorable  to  the  full  development  of 
any  of  his  talents,  and  one  feels  in  read- 
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ing  the  memoirs  somelhlag  of  the  breath- 
less rapidity  of  his  life. 
Without  a  moment's  time  for  standing  stilt, 
Where  every  step  accelcraces  the  pace, 

c  rapid  till  we  reach  [he  base. 

s  left  behind  him  so  little  [o 
history  is  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  this  desire  to  doand  know  every- 
thing. He  passed  from  this  clever  man 
(o  that  clever  woman,  from  a  book  of 
poems  lo  Thirlwall  on  the  Aihaoasiao 
Creed,  from  airing  paradoxes  with  Carlyle 
to  ao  interview  with  the  Orleans  family  at 
Claremont,  from  the  Athenxum  Club  lo 
s  of  Cairo  or  New  York.  He 
was  all  movement  in  mind  and  body,  his 
nerves  always  on  the  thrill,  his  intellect 
always  to  the  fore. 

He  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  mea  aod 
one  of  the  most  saucy;  with  a  great  deal 
of  real  judgment,  he  was  full  of  paradox ; 
though  he  brimmed  over  with  audacious 

my  friends,''  said  W.  E.  Forsier  of 
Moacktoo  Milnes  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
"  who  would  be  kind  lo  me  in  distress,  but 
only  one  who  would  be  equally  kitid  to  me 
in  disgrace."  Surely  such  a  quality,  "the 
qualiiy  of  mercy  "  which  "  is  not  strained," 
should  secure  a  kindly  remembrance  for 
ibis  unique  man. 

The  frieadsbipsof  Lord  Houghton  were 
numerous.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  at- 
laiued  the  depth  of  the  few  friendships  of 
Edward  Eitzgerald,  but  he  held  place  in 
the  good-will  of  Carlyle,  of  Sterling  and 
Teooyson,  and  Thirlwall  and  Arthur  Hal- 
lam.  He  numbered  these  amongst  his 
friends,  whilst  he  also  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  club  of  "The  Apostles,"  which 
incltided,  besides  those  able  men  just 
enumerated,  Venablca  and  Trench,  Fred- 
erick Maurice.  Ulakesley  and  Merivale. 

The  biographer  speaks  of  Milnes's  en- 
thusiasm for  Fanny  Kemble's  acting,  and 


.s  bound  t( 


■■the  frivoloi 


side  of  life,"  by  telling 
absorb  his  leisure  momeois,  someof  which 
he  gave  lo  Edward  Irving,  Whether  it 
was  the  religious  teaching  of  Irving  which 
attracted  him,  or  Ihe  eloquence  and  origi- 
nality with  which  Irving  enforced  his 
teaching,  must  be  left  in  doubt ;  but  to 
speak  of  the  frivolity  of  a  stage,  on  which 
a  Kemble  recited  from  Shakespeare,  is  an 
unhappy  slip  of  the  able  writer  of  these 

Of  Disraeli  there  is  a  great  deal  in  these 
volumes.  Lord  Houghton  seems  to  have 
beeo  as  little  prescient  as  many  others  of 


the  future  of  that  singular  man.  Tha 
is  something  approaching  to  contempt  9 
his  remark  in  1&64 :  "  Disraeli  was  in  tfai 
grand  style  and  not  very  pleasant,"  How 
amusing  it  is,  by  the  light  of  recent  eveuts 
and  political  misalliances.  10  read  this  note 
10  his  wife  from  Lord  Houghton:  — 

I  met  Gladstone  at  breakfast.  He  seems 
quite  awed  hy  the  diaholical  cleverness  of 
Dizzy,  who,  he  savs.  is  gradually  driving  all 
ideas  of  political  honor  out  of  the  House,  and 
accustoming  it  lo  the  mosc  revolting  c_ 


This 


%  delici 


si 


iellishai 


The  character  of  Disraeli  is  doubtless 
very  difficult  to  fathom, 
of  ambition,  but  il  was  no 
Neither  he  nor  his  great  rival  will  ever  be 
accused  of  having  cared  for  wealth.  Dis- 
raeli had  really  high  alms  —  aims  at  which 
those  who  speak  through  ihe  Pali  Mall 
Gazelle  and  Daily  News  sneer.  His  mas- 
terly stroke  of  policy  in  the  purchase  o£ 
Suez  Canal  shares  laid  a  base  of  Egyptian 
policy,  which  without  that  base  must  have 
been  as  shifilog  as  the  sands  which  border 
on  the  canal.  When  Disraeli  had  carried 
out  his  Suez  Canal  arrangement,  all  sorta 
of  prophecies  were  uttered  against  it.  It 
would  soon  be  silted  up,  said  some.  It 
will  share  the  fate  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
canal  across  the  isthmus,  said  another.  It 
is  worth  while  10  correct  a  popular  error 
in  reference  to  It  which  still  holds.  It  i» 
said  Lord  Palmerslon  opposed  the  caaal. 
What  Lord  Palmerston  really  did  appose 
was  the  French  scheme  of  a  slice  of  terri- 
tory for  themselves  alongside  the  canal. 

Lord  Beaconsfi eld's  seiilement  of  s 
possible  Russian  War  by  the  Berlia 
Treaty,  rendered  so  doubly  difficult  by  the 
unpatriotic  aid  given  In  this  countrv  ir 


1,  rescued  us  from  a 


Whallasoaliraclive'iohim  is  the 
tenacltv  with  which  he  clung  to  his  friends. 
He,  at  least,  has  00  record  of  men  thrown 
over,  no  scapegoats  sent  into  the  wilder- 

In  Disraeli's  novels,  full  as  they  are  oE 
wit,  there  is  something  tinselly.someibiDg 
at  least  out  of  harmony  with  the  more 
sober  western  mind.  Brilliant  they  are, 
undoubtedly,  but  one  gets  tired  of  perpet- 
ual sparkle.  Their  place  in  literature  is, 
we  think,  temporary  and  insecure ;  they 
may  live  by  virtue  of  his  high  position  la 
history,  and  for  their  portraits  of  public 
men,  which,  though  always  keen  and  tiv- 
tellident,  are  not  always  truthful.  No  one 
would  recognize  more  than  one  phase  ot 
the  character  as  being  true  In  some  01 
them,  and  that  would  be  the  aspect  which 
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most   admitted   of    praise  or  censure,  as  1  small  ren 
Disraeli  desired.  1  where  els< 

There  are  many  good  things  about  Dis- 1  humored 
raeli  in  these  volumes,  happily  preserved    """^  "'""■ 
in    Lord    Houghlon's  lellers  to  his  wiEe. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  wrillen  from  Ted- 
worlh  in  1864;  — 


nanl  of  poetry  in  his  eyes  and  no- 

;  delighting  in  paradojieF,  but  good- 

nes,  defending  all  manner  of  people 

.  .lies,  in  order  to  provoke  Carlyle  to 

abuse  ihem,  in  which  laudable  enietprise  he 

must  have  succeeded  to  his  heart's  content. 


Disraeli  t 


plea 


nthe 


We  hac 


lelligence 
nEiat  he  nouid  li 

"  Let  wz  ttxisT, 


whi>t, 


"  which  s 


time  we  had  a  most  amusing  even-  . 

iding  me  of  a  naughty  boy  rubbing 

il  backwards,  and  getting  in  between 

furious  growls  and  fiery  sparks.     lie  managed 


uig.  r 


o  do  1. 


dthe  threatened  scratches. 


If 


Carlyle 


What  splendid 
future  English  Fli 

characters    of    Gladstone     and    Disraeli. 
Each  was  necessary  10  ihe  other's  fame,    ^gpo 
Each  drew  the  best  out  of  his  opponent.  1      ^  . 
The  raillery  of  Disraeli  drew  ihe  scalhing    ^^j.^'^ 
sarcasm   ot    Gladstone,  and    the    terriblt    ,„_,„ 
earnestness  of  the  member  for  Midloihian    ,^„^ 
was  met   by  Ihe    imperturbable   spirit  ol 
the  Tory  leader.     Greek   met  Greek,  bul 
each  fought  with  difierent  arms.    No  man 
ever  met  misfortune   (and   misfortune  so 
completely  unmerited)better  than  Disraeli. 
He  seemed  10  wrap  his  mantle  around  him. 
and  qatt  a  scene  on  which  he  felt  thi 


eplac 


for  hitl 


ivith  s 


and  dignity. 

These  volumes  are  so  full  of  good  mat- 
ter that  it  is  a  case  of  embarrasderichesse 
to  select  from  them.  We  have  letters  of 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle  and  Gladstone  I  ^'□"hfm  ■''Wh'i 
abounding  in  interest.  Tlicre  are  two  of  ' 
Tennyson's  in  reference  to  a  request  of 
Lord  Houghton's  for  a  poem  from  the 
'Keepsake,"  which  are  full  of  point,  and 
aid  towards  understanding  the  mind  of  j, 
our  great  poet.  We  shall  not  give  them, 
(or  they  should  be  read  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  birth  to  them. 

But  the  most  notable  friend  of  Moncli- 
ton  Milnes  was  Carlyie.     The  friendship 
was  undoubtedly  sincere  and  mutual.  The 
odd  and  paradoxical  talk  of  M 
Carlyle,  and  gave  him  mailer 
Miloes  was  not  afraid  of  him, 
matter  of  that,  of  any  one.     1 
where  angels  feared  to   treac 
Ihe  great  man,  bearding  h 
Hi(   '•■ 


of    Milnes.   in   favor   of  Keats,  that 

■epiied:    "Keats    is   a  miserable 

hungering  after  sweets  which  he 

get;  going  about  saying,  '1  am  so 

ry,  1  should  so  like  something  pleas- 

"     Many  of  Carlyle's  sayings  will  not 

a  close  investigation,  and  it  should  be 

emembered  that  most  of  them  were  ut- 

ered   in  evening  conversation,  not  delib- 

raiely,  but  in  the  humor  of  the  moment, 

.  paradox  to  fight  a  paradox.     What  he 

^"jsajs   of   Shelley  seems   more   nearlv  his 

^"^  I  true   opinion   oi   him  when  he  speaks  of 

I "  mistaking      spasmodic      violence      for 

""'l  strength."     "It   is   like   the  writing  of  a 

'^    ghost,    uttering     infinite    wail    into     the 

j  How  humorous  is  Carlyle's  descriplioa 
of  Cobden  as  "an  inspired  bagman  who 
believes  in  a  Calico  millennium.  He  is 
ways  praising  America  to  me.  I  said 
have  the  Americans  done 
but  beget,  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
twenty  millions  of  the  greatest  bores  00 
the  face  of  the  earth  ? ' " 

There  is  some  interesting  light  thrown 
these  volumes  on  the  great  conflict  to 
preserve  the  Union  in  America,    Monck< 
ton  Milnes  took  the  side  of  the  North  in 
that  struggle,  and  separated  himself  from 
his  order,,  which  on  the  whole  favored  the 
cause  of  the  South.     Here,  as  in  other 
"'=   cases,  especially  in  Church  mailers,  he 
'^"    showed  his  independency  of  thought.    In 
matters   ecclesiastical  he  was  a  fair  rep- 
resentative  of   lay   opinion.     He    was   a 
good  Church  of  England  man.  In  the  sense 
'  '  ■  being  willing  to  side  with  her 

opposed   to  the 


Inesph 

odeal 

nor,  for  the 

e  rushed  in 

.and   dared  I  ^rhV 


snooy  d..po„tion  protably  supplied   „„„  „,  t„      „    „,,„  ^j,  ,j„,jj  j,^ 

■'1#i     irlfh        m^nu        h!jr,T»u       Vifiriro       ni^H    ■  ,    .  r  T 


Carlyle  with  many  happy 
Moncktoo  Milnes  was  to  Carlyle  much 
■bat  Hervey  was  to  Dr.  Johnson.  W.  E. 
Forster,  writing  to  Barclay  Fox,  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  two  friends  who 
"net  at  his  house  at  Rawdon. 

Uoockton  Milnes  came  yesterday,  and  left 
his  morning  —  a  pleasant,  companionable 
ittle  man,  well  fed  and  fattening,  with  some 
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position  to  persecute,  and  he  manfully 
stood  by  the  writers  of  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views," when  the  Church  suffered  that 
singular  panic  which  for  a  brief  space 
lifted  her  out  of  her  generous  largeness 
and  catholic  comprehensiveness. 

He  was  at  once  a  Liberal -Conservative 
and  a  Conservative-Liberal,  by  nature  op- 
posed to  extremes  on  either  side.    Thus 
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he  was  not  a  successful  poliliciac,  wi 
as  politicians  go  since  1S76,  is  not  t( 
discredit.  Yei  lie  desired  10  do  the  Stale 
service,  and  endured  severe  morliticatio 
when  he  found  that  his  claims  were  oc 
taken  in  earnest.  Both  Peel  and  Palmer: 
ton  turned  aside  from  him,  enjoyed  hi 
wit  and  his  society,  but  refused  10  tru^ 
him  with  ofHce.  We  cannot  question  Ih 
wisdom  of  their  decision,  probably  they 
thought  that  they  could  not  restrain  so 
buoyant  and  cork.Hke  a  man,  and  feared 
lest  he  should  discover  eccentricities  id 
office. 

Lord  Houghton  was  no  friend  to  the 
Ritualists.  In  writing  to  bis  friend  Henry 
Bright,  he  observes:  — 


"It    i 


-the    Ritualis 


nore  An- 


And  he  watched  the  secessions  to  Rome, 
secessions  the  natural  and  logical  conclu- 
sion of  Ritualism,  with  anxiety  and  dis- 
like. When  Venables  told  him  that  the 
same  house,  a  house  in  Bolton  Row,  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Frederick  Maurice 
and  the  reception  of  Manning  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  Lord  Houghton  impro- 
viiedan  inscription  for  the  door  of  that 

Ex   HAC  DOMO 

Fkedekicus  MAt;kicE 

Ad  Sdpehos, 
Henkjcijs  Manning 

Ad  Inferos 

He  had  a  natural  instinct  which  led  him 
to  see  that  an  a^e  of  carelessness  about 
religion  and  about  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  an  age  which  was  shirking  the  burden 
of  seeking  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  it,  an  age  of  Agnosticism,  strengthened 
the  priestly  power.  He  was  far  too  keen 
a  man  not  to  feel  the  breath  of  sacerdotal- 
ism tainting  and  enfeebling  modern  life. 
He  knew  that  civil  and  religioi 


that  the 


s  of  0 


was  the  loss  of  both,  and  he  prized  and 
practised  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
No  doubt  he  was  imbued  largely  with  the 
opinions  of  Carlyle.  and  we  have  equally 
no  do'ibt  that  he  thought  with  the  Chelsea 
sage,  that  "  Vohaire's  '  Ecrasez  I'lnffime  ' 
had  more  religious  earnestness  in  it  than 
alt  the  religions  of  nowadays  put  togeth- 
er," Not  that  he  went  so  far  as  the  writer 
who  said  that  Egypt  had  given  to  the 
world  two  evils,  priests  and  crocodiles. 
He  was  much  too  many-sided  and  too 
genial  for  that.    The  friend  of  Tfairlwall 


and   Wilberforce,   of   Frederick    Mat 
and  Sydney  Smith,  saw  every  side  01 
relation  of  man  to  man.  but  he  dreaded  the"  ' 
sapping  of  the  liberty  gained  at  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  set  his  face  against  it. 
As  a  consequence  of  reading  these  most 


sing 


/olum 


taken  up  the  volume  of  monographs  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Houghton  and  dedicated  by 
him  10  George  Stovin  Venables.  They 
well  repay  perusal.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
these  monographs  are  those  on  Sydtiey 
Smith,  the  Misses  Berry,  and  Waller  Sav- 
age Lanrior.  Something  of  the  rivalry  of 
wiis  is  apparent  in  Lord  Houghton's  treat- 
ment of  Sydney  Smith,  whilst  nothing  can 
be  more  tender  and  appreciative  than  hia 
tribute  to  Walpole's  fair  friends.  In  his 
sketch  of  the  canon  of  St.  Paul's  beseems 
as  if  he  had  winced  occasionally  under  a 
telling  retort,  or  felt  conscious  of  playing 
second  fiddle  in  the  game  of  repartee. 
Clever  and  ready  as  Lord  Houf;htoQ  was, 
we  presume  he  was  no  match  for  Sydtiey 
Smith, 

Whether  Lord  Houghton  was  a  happy 
man  we  do  not  know.  His  mind  was  prol> 
ably  loo  volatile  to  permit  of  that  restful 
view  of  life  which  is  the  product  of  a 
deeper  nature.  There  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  vein  of  meluncholy  in  him,  a  feel- 
ing perhaps  hardly  deiined  to  himself  of 
■.he  weariness  of  a  life  ever  in  public.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  being  always  in  and 
of  the  world,  he  retained  so  m\ich  that  was 
kindly,  and  that  he  died  sincerely  regretted 
by  so  many  friends. 

G.  B.    , 


BY  JACK  THE   SHEPHEKl 

Those  who  reckon  time  and  years  b 
the  names  of  Derby  winners,  as  "T 
so  happened  in  Galopiu's  year," 
came  of  age  in  Ormonde's  year,"  will  ptia-^ 
zte  their  heads  in  vain  to  fix  the  dale  of 
the  memorable  trial  of  wKich  the  following 
story  gives  an  account,  as  for  obvious 
reasons  the  names  of  the  horses  and  spec- 
tators are  altered.  Suffice  it  that  it  was 
longer  ago  than  the  writer  carea  to  believe. 
Those  of  us  who,  in  this  turmoil  of  life,  \a 
this  far  too  busy  age,  still  find  leisure  for 
retrospection — so  sweet  yet  so  sad  an 
indulgence  !— may  often  murmur,  half 
believing,  half  convinced,  "accedenta 
senecift:"  — 
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Is  it  so  long  ago, 

This  life  of  color  and  light  ? 
Will  it  not  show  some  afterglow 

Ere  the  day  dips  into  the  night? 

Oh  I  years,  have  you  dimmed  my  sight  ? 

Oh  1  youth,  have  you  left  me  quite  ? 
Lo  1  the  light  is  shade,  and  the  colors  fade, 

And  the  day  dips  into  the  night. 

Yet  this* Derby  trial  might  have  happened 
yesterday,  so  distinctly  can  I  recall  each 
actor  in  it,  the  look  of  the  horses,  the  very 
tone  of  voice  of  the  men,  —  so  vividly  can 
I  scent  the  sweet,  fresh  smell  of  the  crisp 
turf  of  the  downs ;  and  oh,  even  now, 
*'  naso  adunco,''  I  remember  well  the  fusti- 
ness  of  that  haystack  (it  must  have  been 
"  got  "  after  oceans  of  rain)  where  I  lay 
ensconced  in  an  ecstasy  of  mingled  fear 
and  expectation  along  with  **  Prettyman 
Bob,"  the  famous  tout. 

And  thus  it  came  about. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  fondly 
thought  that  nowhere  in  the  world  could 
you  find  links  for  golf  worth  playing  on 
except  hard  by  St.  Andrews,  royal  ana  an- 
cient ;  and  now  what  do  we  see  ?  Why, 
not  only  England  but  the  whole  world  is 
studded  with  **  courses  "which  even  Hely- 
Hutchinson  himself  would  not  despise. 
But  it  was  a  hard  thing  then,  and  it  is  a 
hard  thing  now,  to  find  a  level  cricket- 
ground  on  the  Berkshire  downs. 

But  youth  overcomes  obstacles;  and 
with  the  ardor  of  a  bad  cricketer  renowned 
only  at  Eton  as  an  awful  "swiper^'  in 
*•  aquatics"  —  that  dear  old  club  now,  I 
fear,  defunct,  but  once  so  merry,  where 
cricket  was  a  jovial  game,  not  a  dry,  weary 
science  —  I  had  in  the  holidays  started  a 
cricket  club  composed  of  jockeys,  farmers, 
and  plough  boys,  with  a  stray  curate  or 
two,  and  had  even  built  a  "pavilion  "on 
the  Ridgeway.  And  a  right  good  club  we 
had,  though  Lord^s  would  scoff  at  us,  and 
"The  Oval  "  might  smile  at  our  style  ;  but 
didn^t  we  just  smash  the  Brazen-nose  first 
eleven,  and  send  them  back  in  their  four- 
in-hand  to  Oxford  sadder  if  wiser  men ! 
and  how  those  fat  farmers  used  to  block, 
how  the  ploughboys  used  to  swipe  at  every 
ball,  and  how  my^dear  little  jockeys  used 
to  run  ! 

But  to  the  pavilion,  for  thereby  hangs 
my  tale.  It  was  a  modest  weatherboard 
erection,  but  weren't  we  just  proud  of  it ! 
It  overlooked  a  fair  pitch,  but  a  shocking 
bad  ground,  for  if  you  caught  a  ball  well 
o£E  and  sent  it  to  the  north,  it  would  run 
down  the  hill  forever;  if  you  "cut  "well 
to  the  south,  innumerable  old  cart-wheel 
tracks  on  the  green  road  from  Wantage 


stepped  your  ball  untimely,  and  proved  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  But,  such  as  it  was, 
what  fun  we  had  on  it !  How  I  wish  I 
was  on  it  now !  how  gladly  would  I  wel- 
come the  grave  reproof  of  my  father  seated 
on  the  steady  old  cob  (I  often  wondered 
which  of  the  two  took  the  most  interest 
in  the  game,  for  old  Compton  seemed 
to  watch  the  ball  with  eyes  and  ears),  *^No 
wonder  you  were  out,  John,  hitting  at  a 
well-pitched  ball  like  that ;  you  should 
play  more  steadily,  my  boy." 

"  Ah,  it  is  very  well  to  talk  of  steadi- 
ness ;  perhaps  some  day  I  may  be  steady 
too,"  was  the  unfilial  thought,  "  when  I  get 
stout,  and  ride  on  a  fat  cob." 

Well,  this  pavilion  was  my  pride,  my 
first  building.  I  loved  the  classics,  except 
when  I  was  flogged  for  translating  at 
eleven  o'clock  school,  "  antennae  gemunt," 
"they  groan  in  spirit;"  and  wet  or  dry, 
I  walked  to  look  at  my  buildtng,  and 
spouted,  "  Diruit,  asdificat,  mutat  quadrata 
rotundis,"  a  tribute  to  myself,  I  thought, 
though,  as  the  building  was  square,  not 
round,  it  seems  to  me  now  that  the  quota- 
tion was  worthy  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  But 
on  an  awfully  wet  day  in  the  early  part  of 
May  I  sought  my  much-loved  pavilion,  and 
there,  having  opened  and  locked  the  door, 
I  lay  down  to  think  of  my  many  virtues, 
oblivious  to  wet  clothes,  ignoring  future 
rheumatism.  And  as  I  lay  in  a  half-dream, 
the  happy  dream  of  youth,  building  castles 
in  the  air,  I  heard  voices. 

"  It's  a  blamed  wet  un,  it  be.  Bob. 
I'm  blessed  if  I  like  the  day  or  my  job, 
and  if  I'm  split  on  or  nailed,  it  be  just 
the  jolly  sack  and  a  d — d  good  hiding  to 
boot." 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad ;  here's  five  quid 
if  you  tell  me  when  the  trial  comes  off," 
said  a  voice  which  I  recognized  as  Pretty- 
man  Bob's. 

"The  arl  he  be  coming  to  Didcot  by 
special  from  Lunnon  on  Thursday  night, 
and  the  trial  wull  be  on  the  old  gallop,  I 
thinks,  finishing  near  Lanfear's  ruck  by 
moonlight  'bout  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  now  shell  out  and  let  me  be  off, 
—  I's  just  fearsome  I  be  seen  talking  with 
you." 

A  passing  of  quids,  —  he  rang  them  on 
a  flint,  for  there's  not  much  honor  in 
thieves,  and  Ben  Bolt  knew  his  man,  and 
feared  flash  coin,  —  then  a  silence  ;  only  a 
match  struck,  and  an  occasional  spit  and 
puff. 

"  If  the  jock  is  flown,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  I  think  I  can  lick  Prettyman  alone  ;  he's 
not  much  bigger  than  Hankey  Minor,  and 


Came  the  evenlful  niglil  —  a  lovely 
■noonlightone  II  was;  sleep  Ihere  "asnone 
or  me.  The  clock  struck  len.  eleveo. 
ivelve  i  how  long  !he  hours  were  !  Then 
n  stockinged  feet  I  crept  down,  irembling 
IS  I  passed  my  father's  door,  down  into 
the  dining-room,  no  shutters  shijt(we  were 
honest  folk  in  Berkshire  in  those  days, 
bar  those  rascally  louts).  I  opened  the 
window,  shut  it  carefully,  and  was  out  on 
.he  lawn,  lean  feel  the  "  caller  "  cight- 
lir  even  now,  and  the  chill  to  my  feet  of 
.he  wet  grass,  for  I  put  no  boots  on  lili  1 
«as  clear  of  the  lawn.  Then  with  many 
in  uneasy  look  at  the  up-slairs  windows, 
I  bolted  across  the  tneadows,  avoided  the 
illagc,  and  emerged  at  the  down  end  of 
Cow  Lane  all  too  soon,  for  my  eagerccss 
had  brought  me  out  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  the  time.  Oh,  the  weary  waiting  I 
But  everything  comes  in  due  time  to  him 
igih  came  to  roe, 
1  Bob. 
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I  thrashed  him  last  half  in  'Sixpenny.'' 
Anyway,  I'll  chance  it,  and  I'll  see  the 
trial  for  the  Derby."  Siienily  1  undid  the 
lock,  quietly  I  crept  up  to  Prettyman  Bob, 
shouted  at  the  lop  of  my  voice,  partly  to 
frighten  Bob,  partly  to  encourage  myself. 
Hia  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth  as  he 
leapt  up  with  a  start  and  a  bound  like  a 
frightened  deer. 

"  Ho,  there  I  Now,  Bob,  I've  beard  all, 
but  I  won't  split  if  you  let  me  see  the  trial 

■■T'  young  squire,  by  all  that's  holy  I 
You  gave  me   a   downright   qualm.     Oh, 

?ou  never  would  go  for  to  blab  on  a  friend, 
knows  you  better,  and  I'll  tell  you  what, 
—  1  won't  bowl  none  of  those  darned  twist- 
ers. I'll  just  let  the  balls  come  In  softly 
to  you,  and  you'll  be  reckoned  the  best  bat 
on  the  downs." 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  your  twisters, 
Bob;  it  was  a  beastly  sneak  you  got  me 
out  with  last  match.  But  come,  you  shan't 
bowl  me  out  now ;  1  mean  to  see  this  trial 
andeo  with  you." 

"Well,  if  ever  I  seed  such  a  pertina- 
cious young  gent !  and  what  would  your 
governor  say?  But  if  you  must,  well  you 
must,  but  you  won't  blab." 

"  Bob,"  said  I  proudly,  "  you  talk  to  an 
Eton  fellow.  If  we  pride  ourselves  on 
one  thing,  it's  being  genllemen." 

■'  Well,"  said  Bob,  ■■  just  square  me  with 
a  quid,  and  I'll  let  you  know  my  little 
game.  You  knows  that  haystack  of 
Farmer  Lanfear's  what  is  in  the  corner  of 
the  lield  as  juts  out  on  the  downs  a-close 
to  the  gallop  ?  there  bean'i  no  hay  in  the 
top  of  'im,  but  just  four  hurdles  a-.support- 
ing  of  the  straw.  Shepherd,  he  be  a  pal  of 
mine,  and  many  a  good  gallop  I'se  seed 
from  thai  there  ruck,  and  there  I'll  be, 
please  the  pigs,  on  Thursday  night.  You 
meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  Cow  Lane  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  show 
you  the  trial.  But  how  ever  will  thee  get 
out  of  the  house  ?  " 

"You  mind  your  business,  Bob,  and  I'll 
mind  mine.  You  act  square,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  sov,  into  the  bargain." 

We  parted,  and  till  Thursday  night  I 
lived  in  th.il  strange  ecstasy  natural  to 
youth  who  have  adventures  in  prospect. 

*  "SixpcDDf "  i>  part  of  >hF  Elon  plgying^lda,  in 
the  Baod  old  dan  uctcd  10  cricLei  and  "-  ""-  -" 
L:,  SEhling.    "Viiii'm  ihg  mill  ip  Siiix 


lonf  Eion  carter  of  nine  year. . 

■Dim  oul  ol  iBthion,  and  Ear  goad  or  far  c 

"  FoTEMUD  u  [be  luscioui  peicli 

T^ai  blued  the  KliDolbo;  Ian  Sepi 

Which  all  men  prtiu,  but  none  rem 


E^'Wore"' 


not  my  love,  but  Prettym 

G  d  night,  squire,  said  he  in  a  husky 
whisper ;  "  we'll  make  tracks.''  ■■  The 
devil's  whelp  he  be,  sure  enough,"  he 
added  to  himself  in  a  deeper  whisper ;  but 
I  heard  well  in  those  days,  and  (be  air  was 
keen.  So  in  silence  we  struck  across  the 
IS  a  bit,  then  a  long,  crooked  way  over 
the  ploughs  and  the  young  corn,  cold  and 
wet  it  struck  to  the  feet,  up  the  ladder,  a 
pushing  away  of  the  straw,  the  laiider 
drawn  up,  a  creeping  in  between  the  hur- 
dles, our  opening  covered  up,  and  we  are 
in  darkness  on  the  top  of  the  haystack. 

And  then  reflections.  ■'  If  Bob's  lair  is 
known  1  —  he  says  he's  been  here  before. 
If  I'm  caught,  no  more  Eton  for  me.  If 
there's  one  thing  my  father  hales,  it's 
ng  and  trainers  and  jockeys  and  touts  -, 
it's  beastly  cold.  Oh  !  1  wish  I  was 
back  in  bed  again." 

But  at    last    Bob,  who    was    peeping 

through  the   thatch,   whispers,   "They're 

nine,"  he  says ;  "  look  through  here." 

looked  —  il   was    light    as    day  —  a 

age-and-pair    with    little   Jack-at-the- 

Swan  riding  poslihon,  bowling  along  the 

downs,  and  two  gentlemen  inside  in  heavy 

overcoats. 

Out  they  jump  close  to  us.  The  earl,  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  smoking  a  Cigar, 
and  with  him  a  stout  man,  his  mentor — 
save  the  mark!  — who  taught  him  the 
ways  of  the  turf,  and  finally  ruined  him. 
Ah  I  they  are  dead  and  gone,  tutor  and 
pupil  —  the  one  with  his  fortune  and  tU- 
goiten  gains,  the  other  with  his  wasted 
and  dishonored  life. 

Later  in  life  I  saw  this  noble  earl  In  the 
grand  stand  at  Warwick,  with  a  croWd  <tf 
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bookmakers  shouting  the  odds  at  him, 
vying  to  catch  his  eye  to  book  for  a  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  in  their  eagerness.  Later  still  I 
saw  him  again  at  Newmarket,  haggard, 
broken,  a  ruined  man,  when  these  same 
bookmakers  shut  up  their  books  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  would  not  give  him  the  odds 
to  a  miserable  sovereign  ! 

But  he  was  young  now.  Of  him  might 
we  well  say  with  Mitchell,  after  Aristoph- 
anes:— 

In  glory  was  he  seen,  when  his  days  as  yet 
were  green, 
But  now  when  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
God  help  him!  for  no  eye  of  those  who  pass 
him  by 
Throws  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him. 

On  a  cob  up  cantered  the  trainer.  In 
their  clothing  passed  three  horses,  /knew 
them  —  Yelverton,  Wild  Harry,  and  Zam- 
besi, with  three  unknown  jockeys  on  them. 
I  knew  them,  too,  well  enoui^h  afterwards, 
but  they,  too,  have  had  their  day,  their  fame, 
and  their  fortunes,  and  have  passed  away. 

'*  Good-morning,  my  lord ;  morning,  Mr. 
Hardwick,*'  says  the  trainer.  "Early 
hours  for  you,  my  lord;  wrap  your  coat 
well  round  you,  my  lord,  —  the  down  air  is 
keen,  specially  at  night.  Sorry  to  bring 
you  out  at  such  an  hour,  but  this  ain't,  as 
I  may  say,  an  e very-day  affair,  and  we've 
done  these  touts  to-night,  or  my  name  isn't 
Joseph." 

Prettyman  Bob  chuckled  so  loud  I 
could  have  pinched  him.  I  withdrew  from 
my  peep-hole,  and  shook  with  fright.  So 
close  were  they  to  us,  however,  that  I 
heard  Mr.  Hardwick  say,  **  Don't  make 
too  sure,  Dowton  ;  I'll  just  circumnavigate 
this  haystack.  All  right  here,"  I  heard, 
after  an  anxious  minute. 

**Ah,  Mr.  Hardwick's  too  cute,  my 
lord,"  said  the  trainer ;  "  he'd  find  a  needle 
in  a  haystack,  he  would." 

"  Well,"  said  the  earl  —  he  seemed 
strangely  anxious,  I  thought —  **  let's  have 
the  trial  off,  and  get  away,  —  it's  awfully 
cold  here  ;  where  do  they  finish  ?  " 

*•  They  strip  at  the  old  rubbing-house, 
my  lord,  start  at  the  gorse  bushes  —  my 
brother's  there  —  come  right  away  and  fin- 
ish o£E  here,  just  a  mile  and  a  half.  Oppo- 
site the  haystack  is  the  winning-post." 

**  And  how  about  the  weights  ?  "  said 
Hardwick. 

"  The  old  horse  gives  the  young  uns 
seven  pound ;.  the  young  uns  run  even  at 
Derby  weights." 

Now  the  old  horse  was  Zambesi,  a  fa- 
mous cup  horse  and  a  good  stayer,  but 


hardly,  it  seems  to  me  now,  quite  quick 
enough  to  test  a  couple  of  clippers  over 
the  Derby  course.  Of  the  young  ones, 
both  were  in  Dowton  s  stables,  and  both 
the  earl's  property.  Yelverton  was  favor- 
ite for  the  Derby  at  9  to  4,  and  had  been 
favorite  all  the  winter  ;  while  Wild  Harry, 
a  magnificent  chestnut,  with  a  temper 
however,  was  at  25  to  i. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  earl  had 
just  lit  another  cigar,  throwing  his  fusee, 
with  characteristic  carelessness,  so  close 
to  the  rick  that  I  thought  it  might  be  a 
case  of  roasted  touts,  when  Dowton  said, 
"They're  coming,  my  lord,"  —  and  past 
us  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  with  the  hot 
breath  streaming  from  the  wide-opened 
scarlet  nostrils,  shoot  the  racers,  and  Wild 
Harry  is  the  winner  by  half  a  length,  the 
favorite  second,  and  the  old  horse,  out-^ 
paced,  a  shocking  bad  third. 

A  short  prayer  just  reached  me.  **  The 
Devil !  "  exclaimed  the  trainer ;  but  Hard- 
wick was  undisturbed. 

"  We'll  go  down  at  once  to  your  place, 
Dowton,  have  something  to  warm  us  a  bit, 
and  be  in  town  in  time  to  milk  the  flats 
long  before  the  trial  gets  about  —  for  out 
it  all  will  come  in  time;  and  just  keep 
those  three  jocks  in  view  all  to-day,  Dow- 
ton ;  liquor  them  up  well,  do  what  you 
will  with  'em,  but  don't  let  them  out  of 
your  sight  this  day." 

They  walked  off  —  Jack-at-the-Swan  had 
been  sent  off  to  the  village  before  the  trial 
with  the  landau  and  horses  —  and  they  had 
hardly  got  out  of  hearing  when  Bob  spoke. 
"  You've  brought  me  good  luck.  This  is 
the  best  stroke  I  ever  did.  I'm  off  to  wire 
to  London."  Down  the  rick  he  slipped, 
off  he  ran  (I  can  see  his  little  bandy  legs 
now  making  tracks  down  Blewbury  Bot- 
tom) *Mike  bricks,"  as  we  used  to  say  io 
old  Etonian  slang. 

I  waited  a  while,  then,  somewhat  stiff 
with  cramp  and  cold,  made  tracks  too, 
and,  after  a  while,  lay  warm  and  snug  in 
my  bed,  very  tired,  and,  now  it  was  all 
over,  doubting  if  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle  —  at  any  rate,  worth  ^the  promised 
sovereign  to  Bob,  which  would  drain  my 
slender  purse  for  twelve  months  at  least. 

And  somehow  that  trial  did  no  one  any 
good.  When  the  earl  and  Hardwick 
reached  "  the  Corner,"  they  found,  to  their 
utter  amazement,  the  odds  had  changed 
—  Wild  Harry  3  to  i,  Yelverton  15  to  i. 
In  spite  of  which,  and  against  the  advice 
of  his  mentor,  the  earl  plunged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ;^20,ooo  on  Wild  Harry  —  ;f  40,000 
said  those  '*  qui  de  magnis  majora  loquun- 
tur." 
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low  the  favorite  was  beat  in  the  actual 
:  by  a  rank  outsider,  in  whicli  it  was 
than  hinted  Mr.  Hardwick  had  an 
%t ;  liow  the  earl  had  to  apply  Iq  bis 
r  for  cash  to  meet  the  settlement, 
how  the  spider  threw  his  first  web  ovei 
the  poor  fly  lill  lie  was  lied  hand  and  fool 
in  his  coils;  how  the  earl  accused  thi 
trainer,  and  removed  his  horses  ;  how  the 
trainer  lived  to  give  an  epitaph  on  Mr. 
Hardwick's  grave;  "Many  a  rogue  I've 
Been  on  the  turf,  but  the  grealest  rogue 
lies  here,  and  that's  someihiDg  to  be  thank- 
ful lor"  — all  these  things  are  written  in 
ibe  annals  of  our  "glorious  national  sport," 
where  the  old  game  of  Mr,  Rook  and  Mi 
FigeoD  goes  on  merrily  as  ever. 

Poor  Prettyman  Hob,  who  was  by  n< 
means  the  worst  of  the  lot,  put  my  sovet 
eign,  and  every  penny  he  got  from  hi 
gratitied  employers  for  his  early  news,  am 
every  penny  he  could  borrow,  on  Wild 
Harry,  and  dropped  it,  not  like  a  man, 
poor  fellow  I  Cor  he  was  found  the  day 
alter  the  Derby  with  a  shot  through  his 
bralD,  lying  slin  and  stark  near  Scutcba- 
moor  Knob.  I  myself  went  back  late  to 
Eton  that  half,  being  "an  infectious  per- 
MO  "  through  measles,  but  I  got  back  just 
beiore  the  Derby,  when  half  Upper  School 
was  just  run  wild  on  it.  From  living  near 
the  favorite,  and  my  quietly  dropping  hints 
that  if  I  liked  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold,"  I 
became  a  hero.  The  captain  of  my  tutor's 
house.  Jones  maximm,  asked  me  to  break- 
fast, and  trom  my  iniormation  .tent  up  £2 
lor.  to  Valentine  and  Wright,  ihe  book- 
makers, to  put  on  Wild  Harry.  Not  only 
thai,  but  he  gave  me  a  large  pot  of  mar- 
malade, of  which  that  greedy  little  beast. 
Prescote,  who  messed  with  me,  ate  at 
least  three<]uarters. 

Fellows  ran  after  me  before  and  after 
school  to  ask  (he  latest  news  from  the 
stable,  and  half  Upper  School  and  about 
a  quarter  of  Lower  School  "  put  the  pot  " 
on  Wild  Harry. 

But  Derby  day  was 
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Barnes  Pool  JJridge,  with  a  lot  of  '■iht 
swells.""  They  had  been  up  to  GaSer 
Gempster's  at  the  Urocas.  to  see  the  car- 
rier-pigeon come  up.  They  "went"  for 
me;  they  bonneted  a  new  bell-topper  to 
bits  oa  my  head,  they  kicked  me,  they 
licked  me  'till  old  "  Spankey  "  himself  in- 
terlered. 

For  the  rest  of  that  half  1  had  either  a 


broken  nose  or  a  black  eye,  for  I  ■■  milled  " 
tvery  felloiv  whose  face  1  could  reach  up 
to  who  called  me  ■'  The  Tout,"  and  it  was 
not  until  I  had  licked  "cad  Templeion," 
the  "cock"  of  lower  boys,  who  boarded 
at  a  rival  house,  which  had  licked  us  at 
House  Fours,  (hat  Jones  max.  came  up  la 
me,  as  1  stood  bleeding  though  triumphant, 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  that  I  was 
an  honor  to  my  tutor's  house,  and  swore 
he'd  thrash  aoy  fellow  who  called  me 
"The  Tout"  within  an  inch  of  his  life, 
that  I  recovered  my  popularity. 

liul  my  tutor  had  me  into  his  study,  and 
said  he,  ■'  I  hate  an  Fton  fellow  to  be  a 
milksop,  but  as  ior  you,  I  hear  you  fight 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays. 
See  there  is  no  more  of  It,  or  1  shall  have 
10  ask  your  father  (o  remove  you," 

I  didn't  mind  (hat  much,  though,  for  I 
was  now  quite  popular  again,  but  never 
again  did  I  venture  to  turn  tipster;  and 
If  ever  a  fellow  after  that  asked  me  what 
horse  would  win  a  race,  I  just  licked  him 
if  I  could.  If  1  couldn't,  1  treated  hini 
with  silent  contempt. 

And  my  nickname  "The  Tout"  soon 
dropped,  and  Eton  was  again  Ihe  most 
delightful  place  in  Ihe  best  of  all  worlds* 
But  the  world  has  changed  since  thea. 
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Divl.VE  right  is  on  its  last  legs.  __ 

will  of  Ihe  people,  that  modern  abstrac- 
tion, has  dealt  It  a  hard  blow.  Before  the 
new-fangled  sovereignty  of  Demos,  or  bis 
nominee,  all  other  "  kings  by  (he  grace  d 
God  "  are  nowadays  having  a  bad  time  of 
It.  The  success  of  ihe  republic,  in  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  has  served  considerably 
— ken  the  lime-honored  idea  that    " 


iltv. 
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whatever  is,  is  right  —  if  a  living  dog  ii 
better  than  a  dead  lion  — then  clearly  a 
pre^ideui  de  facto,  with  a  court  at  the 
ElysSe,  however  shabby,  rs  at  least  u 
good  as  a  king  4i  jurt,  viWh  nothing  but 
a  lodging  in  partibus  tnfidelium.  And 
when,  as  in  modern  France,  nobiody  ex- 
actly knows  who  is  the  real  Simon  Pure 
—  the  true  king  of  the  while  flag  of  the 
Bourbons;  while  emperors  and  Boulan- 
gers  and  other  pretenders  darken  counsel 
in  the  background  for  the  searcher  after 
(ruth  —  why,  the  plain  man  is  disposed  to 
conclude  in  bis  rough-and-ready  fashion 
that  Providence  after  all  is  not  quite  so 
royalist  as  our  ancestors  thought  it.    lis 
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vote  seems  to  be  cast  impartially  for  a 
George  Washington  almost  as  often  as 
for  a  George  the  Third;  and  it  favors  a 
Napoleon  as  against  a  Louis  Dixhuit,  so 
far  as  the  casual  observer  can  make  out, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  relative  size 
of  their  respective  battalions. 

In  its  own  time,  however,  divine  right 
played  a  far  larger  r6le  in  the  world  than 
even  its  seventeenth-century  advocates 
ever  dreamed  of.  We  know  now  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  legal  or 
clerical  advisers  was  but  a  miserable  relic 
of  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king 
among  earlier  and  much  less  sophisticated 
races.  Not  only  were  kings  once  kings  by 
divine  right,  but  they  were  once  indeed 
themselves  divine,  and  in  yet  simpler 
stages  they  were  actually  incarnate  gods. 
The  power  to  touch  for  king's  evil  which 
still  descended  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
was  but  a  final  remnant  of  the  miraculous 
powers  over  nature  generally,  possessed  by 
the  god-like  kings  of  more  native  races  or 
of  earlier  times.  There  are  nations  still 
among  whom  the  king  is  a  god;  there 
were  days  when  kings  were  equally  gods 
among  all  humanity. 

The  beginnings  of  this  claim  to  divine 
right  go  back  ages  beyond  the  **Zeus-nur- 
turedlcings  *'  of  Homer,  and  spring  almost 
undoubtedly  from  the  well-nigh  universal 
custom  of  ancestor-worship.  Modern  an- 
thropology has  made  it  quite  clear  to  us 
that  all  over  the  world,  whatever  great 
gods  may  be  worshipped  as  well,  the 
smaller  gods  of  every  tribe  and  every  fam- 
ily are  its  own  dead  ancestors.  The  very 
same  feeling  of  atfection  and  regard  which 
prompts  Christian  men  and  women  in  our 
own  time  to  lay  iiowers  and  wreaths  on  the 
graves  of  their  loved  ones,  and  to  inark 
their  resting-place  with  sculptured  stones 
or  costly  crosses,  prompted  primitive  man 
to  o£fer  at  the  tomb  his  simple  gifts  of 
food  and  drink,  and  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  lost  friends  by  erecting  over 
their  bodies  a  rough-hewn  boulder,  or  a 
rude  stone  monument.  The  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  ever  present  by  his  side  ;  to 
them  he  prayed  for  aid  when  he  went 
forth  to  war;  at  their  shrines  he  made 
presents  of  the  spoil  when  he  returned 
from  battle  with  the  corn  and  wine  of  his 
enemies.  Every  nation  has  such  house- 
hold gods  ;  and  in  an  immense  majority  of 
instances  they  can  be  shown  almost  be- 
yond a  doubt  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

But  while  each  family  thus  sacrifices  to 
its  particular  predecessors  —  the  house- 
father offering  up  gifts  on  behalf  of  the 


household  to  his  own  father  and  remoter 
progenitors  —  the  tribe  as  a  whole  sacri- 
fices to  the  ghosts  of  its  deceased  kings  ; 
and  the  living  king,  their  descendant  and 
representative,  becomes  accordingly  the 
natural  priest  of  this  common  tribal' wor- 
ship. Among  many  low  races,  almost  the 
only  gods  recognized  are  such  dead  chiefs ; 
and  the  existing  chief,  as  their  son  and 
heir,  presents  to  them  the  prayers  and 
gifts  of  the  people.  Hence  it  naturally 
follows  that  these  living  chiefs  themselves 
are  descendants  of  the  gods,  and  as  such 
essentially  partake  of  the  divine  nature. 
That  they  lie,  and  steal,  and  fight,  and  get 
drunk,  and  otherwise  misconduct  them- 
selves does  not  militate,  of  course,  against 
their  divine  claims  ;  for  even  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Hellas,  we  may  recollect, 
were  by  no  means  blameless  on  points  of 
moral  order.  The  ideal  of  god-head  in 
such  cases,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  very 
low  one ;  but  the  ghosts  or  gods,  such  as 
thev  are,  are  at  least  conceived  as  capable 
of  bestowing  all  temporal  blessings  or  the 
contrary  on  their  worshippers.  Not  only 
do  they  grant  strength  on  the  war-path  and 
luck  in  the  chase,  but  they  also  grant  rain 
or  sunshine,  thunder  or  lightning,  plenty 
or  scarcity ;  they  are  answerable  alike  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  drought  or 
famine,  for  favorable  weather,  or  for  earth- 
quake, flood,  pestilence,  and  tempest.  And 
what  the  gods  can  do,  that  their  descend- 
ant, the  king,  can  do  likewise.  The  king 
is  thus  a  living  god ;  the  god  is  thus  a  dead 
or  ghostly  king. 

Up  to  a  much  higher  level  of  culture 
than  one  would  at  first  imagine,  this  iden- 
tification of  kings  and  gods  has  been  com- 
mon in  history.  In  civilized  Egypt,  for 
example,  the  earliest  kings  were  a  dynasty 
of  gods,  and  the  later  kings  were  their 
sons  and  successors.  There  is  even  some 
reason  for  believing  with  Mr.  Loftie  that 
Osiris  and  Horus,  themselves  great  myth- 
ical shades,  were  originally  nothing  more 
or  less  than  local  princes  of  Abydus,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  that  the  earliest  histor- 
ical dynasties  of  the  Nile  valley  were  their 
lineal  descendants.  At  any  rate,  the  king 
at  Thebes  or  Memphis  was  treated  as  in 
fact  *'  a  present  god  ;  "  he  is  spoken  of  as 
the  lord  of  heaven,  lord  of  earth,  the  sun, 
the  living  Horus,  the  maker  of  mortals; 
his  image  on  the  monuments  is  sculptured 
of  divine  size  and  stature ;  and  he  is  rep- 
resented as  receiving  the  symbols  both  of 
kingship  and  divinity  from  the  gods  his 
ancestors  who  ruled  in  their  own  day  over 
the  self-same  holy  realm  of  Egypt.  Tem- 
ples were  built  to  him,  and  priests  endowed 
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to  carry  on  his  worship  :  and  so  perslsteat '  lias  quiie  receaily  pointed  oi 
were  these  endowinenis,  that  after  thou-    estiog   work   on   the    Ariciaa   priesthoc 
saods  of  years  we  find  mention  of  sacri- 1  some  quaint  and  cuiious,  thotigh  persoi^ 
"     s  offered  to  the  spirits  of  Cheops  and    ally  disagreeable,  side  results  of  the  god 


Cephrenes,  the  antiqtie  kings  of  the  early 
empire  who  built  the  two  great  pyramids. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  in  native  Peru, 
the  Incas  were  the  descendants  of  the 
^ods,  and  were  therefore  naturally  gods 
themselves  ;  they  were  the  children  of  the 
sun,  and  ■■  could  do  no  wrong  "  —  a  pecul- 
iarity shared  with  them  by  ihe  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  present  moment. 
The  Mexican  kings  were  no  less  divine, 
and  were  worshipped  during  their  lifetime 
with  prayer  and  sacrifice.  When  Alexan- 
der of  Macedon  claimed  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  he  meant  what  he  said; 
when  the  Roman  senate  proclaimed  ihe 
godhead  of  the  Divus  Cicsar,  every  Roman 
understood  it  as  a  genuine  apotheosis. 
"Namque  eric  iUe  mihi  semper  deus," 
says  Virgil  of  the  young  Augustus.  In 
our  own  day,  the  mikado  of  Japan  is  a  sur- 
viving example  of  such  an  incarnate  god. 
He  is  an  embodiment  of  (he  sun-goddess, 
the  deity  who  rules  over  gods  and  men 
alike  ;  and  he  is  considered  so  great  that 
for  one  month  in  the  year  all  the  other 
gods  of  heaven  flock  to  his  palace  and  pay 
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It  is  only  by  throwing  ourselves  i 
inalion  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  mis 
that  we  can  understand  the  common  title 
of  "  the  God  Euergeles,"  or  "  the  Goddess 
Cleopatra,"  habitually  bestowed  upon  the 
Greek  kings  and  queens  of  Egypt.  It  is 
only  in  the  same  way.  Coo,  that  we  can 
dimly  figure  lo  ourselves  the  ideas  of  those 
distant  provincials  who  saw  in  such 
creatures  as  Vitellius  or  Domitian  a 
divine  incarnation,  a  Divus  Cxsar.  For 
even  in  our  own  day,  a  temple  still  stands 
at  Benares  to  Warren  Hastings;  and  a 
sect  of  natives  in  the  Puniaub  worship  a 
deity  whom  they  call  Nikkal  Sen,  but 
whom  the  Army  List  in  his  own  day  knew 
only  as  the  redoubted  General  Nicholson. 
Nay,  if  we  want  the  exact  parallel  to  the 
altars  erected  to  Tiberius  and  Nero  in 
Syria  or  Britain,  we  shall  find  it  in  a  new 
cult  which  has  arisen  in  Orissa,  and  whose 
devotees  worship  our  sovereign  lady  Vic- 
toria, queen  and  empress,  as  their  princi- 
pal deity. 

For  some  time  past,  since  Tylor  and 
Spencer  made  clear  to  us  ihc  working  of 
th«  sav.ige  or  barbarous  mind  in  such 
strange  ucvelopraents  of  faith  and  practice, 
this  essential  identity  of  god  and  king 
among  early  races  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognixed.     Uut  Mr.  Fraeer,  of  Cambridge, 


sly  thrust  by  his  subjects 
nonarch.     Uneasy  lies 


head  thus  officio' 
upon  the  unliap) 
the  head  that  we 
one  of  these  primitive  communities.  For 
if  the  king  is  a  god,  then  obviously  he  is 
a  dispenser  of  good  or  bad  times;  he  is 
answerable  for  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  crops;  he  is  responsible  for  all 
and  sundry  misfortunes  that  alHicI  Ihe 
tribe  collectively,  as  well  as  for  plague, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  all  other  ills  that 


;od,  so  to  spealc, 
o  remonstrate  with 


individual  flesh  i: 
convenient  to  have  youi 
on  tap,  and  to  be  able  U 
him  from  time  to  time  a 
Hence,  if  things  don't  ttjrn  out  well,  many 
savages  wait  upon  their  king  or  chief  '*  Co 
know  the  reason  why  ;  "  and  if  Ihe  king 
fails  to  satisfy  them  of  the  excellence  of 
his  intentions,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  role 
over  the  elements  of  nature,  they  proceed 
forthwith  to  kill  him.  As  the  Arcadians 
used  to  beat  Ihe  images  of  their  gods  when 
[hey  had  ill-luck  in  hunting,  so  these  guile- 
less children  of  nature  turn  and  rend  their 
incarnate  divinity  whenever  he  shows  hlm- 
seli  unwilling  or  unable  to  produce  ihe 
sort  of  weather  they  consider  themselves 
entitled  to.  And  even  so  the  British 
farmer,  it  is  rumored,  to  this  very  day, 
turns  out  an  adminiatration  because  the 
rainfall  has  failed,  or  the  foot-and-moulh 
disease  has  played  havoc  among  his  un- 
fortunate Southdowns. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined,  Ihe  post  of  king  is 
by  no  means  all  beer  and  skittles.  No 
wonder  "sleep  leaves  the  kingly  couch," 
as  the  divine  bard  puts  it,  when  the  kingly 
couch  so  widely  diflfers  from  a  bed  of 
roses.  In  west  Africa,  says  Mr.  Frazer, 
whenever  drought  occurs,  and  pra3'ers  and 
offerings  presented  lo  the  chief  have 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  rain,  the  un- 
sophisiicated  negro  has  resort  to  compul- 
sion. He  binds  his  chief  with  ropes, 
hales  him  away  to  the  graves  of  bis  lore- 
fathers,  and  peremptorily  orders  him  to 
obtain  from  them  without  delay  refresblDg 
showers.  The  Banjars,  again,  regard  their 
king  as  a  great  weather-god.  So  long  as 
things  run  on  smoothly  they  load  him  with 
presents  of  grain  and  cattle;  but  when 
drought  or  rainiall  spoils  the  crops,  they 
beat  him  and  insult  him  till  ihe  weadier 
j  changes.  In  the  self-same  spirit,  the  an- 
[cient  Scythians  —  good,  practical  souls  — 
I  when  food  was  scarce,  imprisoned  iheii' 
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king  till  thinjs^s  came  right  again.  The  use 
of  a  god  is  clearlr  to  benefit  his  worship- 
pers. No  benefits,  no  worship.  So,  too, 
the  people  of  Loango,  when  the  surf  on 
the  coast  spoils  the  fishing,  accuse  their 
king-god  of  '*a  bad  heart,"  and  depose 
him  for  his  inefficient  management  of  the 
forces  of  nature.  The  Burgundians  got 
rid  of  their  king  if  the  crops  failed ;  the 
ancient  Swedes  went  further,  like  our  Pu- 
ritan ancestors,  and  actually  killed  their 
legitimate  monarch  if  storm  or  pestilence 
attested  his  incapacity. 

Sometimes,  we  may  well  believe,  the 
king  finds  the  place  too  hard  for  him.  On 
Savage  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific,  a  line 
of  chieftains  once  reigned  supreme  over  a 
dusky  people.  But  as  these  chiefs  were 
of  divine  nature,  and  were  supposed  to 
make  the  crops  grow,  their  subjects  got 
angry  with  them  when  the  food-supplies 
fell  short,  and  killed  them  off  rapidly  in 
a  spell  of  bad  seasons,  one  after  another. 
At  last  so  many  chiefs  were  killed  in  suc- 
cession that  nobody  cared  to  accept  the 
office.  The  title  went  begging,  and  the 
monarchy  ceased  for  want  of  offers.  Much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  may  happen  some 
day  in  Russia,  if  the  Nihilists  have  their 
way.  After  a  few  more  czars  have  been 
blown  up,  the  imperial  grand  dukes  may 
not  unnaturally  decline  to  make  themselves 
the  scape-goats  of  the  autocratic  system. 
The  crown  may  then  be  put  up  for  public 
competition,  the  Russian  people  not  bind- 
ing itself,  however,  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  other  tender. 

But  if  the  god-king's  life  is  sometimes 
a  nuisance  to  himself  owing  to  the  anger 
and  disgust  of  his  subjects  at  his  manage- 
ment of  the  universe,  he  has  no  less  to 
fear,  on  the  other  hand,  from  their  exces- 
sive reverence  and  respect  in  certain  quar- 
ters. Instead  of  being  harshly  treated, 
be  has  sometimes  to  complain  of  being 
killed  with  kindness.  Existence  is  made 
a  burden  to  him  by  the  extreme  solicitude 
and  regard  of  his  worshippers  for  his  sa- 
cred person.  He  is  taken  so  much  care 
of  that  life  itself  ceases  to  be  of  interest 
to  him. 

Have  you  ever  observed  the  queen-bee 
in  a  glass  hive,  attended  by  her  constant 
bodyguard  of  workers,  and  narrowly 
watched,  whichever  way  she  moves,  by  a 
jealous  band  of  insect  courtiers?  If  you 
have,  you  will  remember  how  the  bees  of 
the  royal  suite  stand  round  their  sovereign 
in  a  ring,  with  their  heads  all  pointed 
towards  her,  and  their  eyes  closely  fixed 
on  her  every  motion.  Whenever  she  takes 
a  single  step  in  advance,  the  bees  in  front 


fall  back,  with  their  heads  still  turned 
towards  the  royal  presence;  the  bees  to 
right  and  left  move  sideways  like  crabs  ; 
the  bees  behind  follow  her  up  closely.  No 
human  monarch  of  civilized  lands  is  ever 
so  caref  uHy  and  jealously  guarded  ;  to  none 
is  such  assiduous  deference  paid,  on  none 
is  such  constant  and  willing  care  lavished. 

Now  why  is  this?  Simply  because  a 
queen-bee  is  the  one  mother  of  the  hive,, 
the  sole  hope  of  the  race,  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  the  collective  future.  It  is 
not  loyalty  in  any  modern,  human  sense 
that  makes  her  attendants  watch  over  her 
so  carefully ;  it  is  a  just  regard  for  the  inters 
ests  of  the  community,  which  she  sums  up 
in  herself  as  their  common  rallying-point 
and  general  parent.  If  the  queen  dies, 
the  hive  and  the  race  in  so  far  die  with 
her  ;  everything  is  upset ;  affairs  are  at  a 
standstill ;  the  bees  languish  and  grow 
listless  for  want  of  a  proper  outlet  for  their 
instinctive  faculties.  Hence,  their  great 
object  in  life  is  to  secure  that  nothing  un- 
toward should  happen  to  the  sacred  per- 
son of  the  queen.  They  take  infinite  pains 
that  she  shall  not  escape  from  the  hive, 
and  that  within  it  nothing  dangerous  or 
doubtful  shall  ever  come  near  her.  Her 
life  is  far  too  precious  to  her  kind  for  her 
to  be  allowed  to  play  tricks  with  it  at  her 
own  free  will  in  the  fields  or  meadows. 
Who  knows  but  a  field  mouse  might  eat 
her  unawares,  or  a  shower  play  havoc 
with  her  royal  constitution?  In  effect, 
therefore,  she  is  practically  a  prisoner  in 
her  own  home,  mewed  up  by  guards  like 
a  sultana  in  her  quarters,  and  prevented 
from  enjoying  the  freedom  ana  exercise 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  meanest  among 
her  worker  subjects. 

Well,  what  the  queen-bee  really  (>  to  the 
hive,  that  and  more  the  savage  imagines 
his  king-god  to  be  to  the  tribe  or  nation. 
The  divine  chief  sums  up  in  himself  the 
luck  and  the  life  of  the  entire  people.  As 
he  can  sway  and  govern  the  winds,  the 
rain,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  sunshine, 
his  well-being  becomes  to  them  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  Nay  more,  by  a 
curious  association  common  to  all  human 
minds,  a  sort  of  sympathetic  influence  is 
supposed  to  extend  from  him  to  all  and 
sundry  the  members  of  his  tribe.  Our 
own  Teutonic  name  for  his  office  —  the 
name  of  king —  means  etymologically,  not 
as  Carlyle  loved  to  feign,  the  canning  man, 
but  the'kin-ing,  the  child  of  the  race,  the 
son  of  the  divine  ancestors,  the  man  who 
tots  up  and  condenses  in  himself  the 
whole  diffuse  tribal  personality.  ZV/a/, 
c'est   lui.    He  is  his  people.    When    a 
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medieval  monarch  spoke  of  himself  as 
"  France,"  or  "  Naples,"  he  was  but  carry- 
ing on  into  a  newer  and  wider  type  of  lite 
the  ideas  implicitly  yet  directly  derived 
from  his  barbaric  ancestors. 

Bill  if  the  god-king  is  thus  really  so  im- 
portant—  If  he  can  procure  (or  his  people 
rain  or  sunshine,  good  harvests  or  bad, 
wealth  or  poverty  —  if  he  sunns  up  myste- 
riously in  bis  own  person  all  the  fortunes 
of  his  tribe,  then  surely,  the  prudent  sav- 
age argues  to  himself,  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  nothing  untoward  in  any  nay 
should  happen  to  his  sacred  health  or  his 
divine  body.  He  must  be  guarded  from 
hocussing  like  a  Derby  favorite  ;  he  muiti 
be  preserved  from  the  lainiest  sign  of 
breakage  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  is  the  familiar  and 
widespread  system  oi  taboo,  by  which  the 
sacred  person  of  the  king  is  girl  round 
with  restrictions  of  the  minutest  kind. 
often  ridiculous  and  always  irksome,  but 
all  tending  to  preserve  him  from  real  or 
imaginary  niisfortunes  of  every  sort. 

As  the  queen-bee  mustn't  go  out  of  the 
hive,  so  in  many  cases  the  god-king 
mustn't  go  a  step  outside  his  own  palace. 
Within,  he  is  safe  from  attack,  or  from 
accident,  or  from  the  evil  eye:  without, 
there's  no  knowing  what  dangers  on  earth 
may  surround  and  encompass  him.  Thus 
in  old  Japan,  the  mikado  lived  largely 
secluded  from  nil  the  world, and  protected 
by  a  minute  and  tedious  ceremonial.  So, 
too,  the  kings  of  Persia  were  shut  up  in 
their  palaces,  and  hardly  any  o(  their  sub- 
jects were  ever  permitted  to  see  them. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  were  worshipped  as 
gods;  but  the  divinity  that  hedged  them 
round  must  have  been  lar  more  annoy- 
ing than  pleasing  lo  its  unhappy  pos- 
sessors ;  for.  as  Diodorus  tells  us  "  every- 
thing was  arranged  for  them  by  law,  not 
only  their  royal  duties,  but  also  the  details 
of  their  daily  life.  The  hours  of  day  and 
night  were  measured  out,  at  which  the 
king  had  to  do,  not  what  he  liked,  but  what 
custom  prescribed  for  him."  His  food 
and  drink  were  all  as  accurately  ordained 
as  Sancho  Panza's  on  the  island  of  Uara- 
taria  ;  for  might  not  a  passing  lit  of  indi- 
gestion upset  forever  the  realm  of  Nile, 
or  a  headache  produced  by  too  much  wine 
over  night  beget  far-reaching  effects 
through  all  the  Upper  and   Lower  King- 

The  king,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
has  graphically  put  it,  was  ''tabooed  an 
inch  deep."  and  dared  nei'er  transgress 
the  limits  of  these  divine  restrictions. 
Some  of   the  taboos  referred  to  his  food 


and  drink,  which  were  always  light  i 
simple,  in  order  that  the  sacred  boilj| 
might  remain  sound  and  wholesome 
more  slill  were  magical  in  their  nature, 
and  had  reference  rather  to  the  vague  mis- 
fortunes that  might  fall  upon  the  king  from 
the  wicked  wiles  of  black  art  or  witchcrail. 
Dread  of  the  evil  eye,  ever  strong  among 
savages,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
secluding  the  king;  and  as  strangers  are 
particularly  liable  to  exercise  this  malign 
influence,  barbaric  majesty  is  seldom  al- 
lowed even  to  show  its  divine  face  before 
the  face  of  foreigners.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons,  indeed,  for  the  aversion  felt 
to  btrangers  in  barbarous  countries ;  the; 
may  bring  with  ihera  some  evil  power 
which  will  unfavorably  affect  the  tuck  of 
the  tribesmen.  In  many  Polynesian 
islands  now.  as  in  the  Crimea  of  old, 
strangers  who  come  ashore  are  immedi- 
ately massacred,  out  of  sheer  funk.  The 
ancient  Euypiians  were  almost  equally 
inhospitable  land  the  Chinese  by  no  means 
love  the  "  red-haired  devils  "  who  seek  to 
charm  ihem  with  a  mixed  diet  of  opium 
and  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Even 
the  unsophisticated 
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This  horror  of  being  seen,  and  espe- 
cially of  being  seen  abroad,  above  all  by 
strangers,  is  very  widespread.  From  the 
day  of  his  coronation — so  Mr.  Fraicr 
tells  us  —  the  kingot  Loango  is  not  per- 
mitted logo  outside  his  palace.  His  royal 
brother  of  Ibo  may  not  step  from  his 
house  unless  a  human  sacrifice  Is  offered 
in  his  stead  to  propitiate  destiny.  The 
kings  of  jEihiopia  on  the  Upper  Nile  were 
treated  as  gods,  but  were  never  allowed 
for  all  that  to  leave  their  own  precincts. 
II  the  kings  of  Sheba  appeared  in  the 
streets,  their  scandalized  subjects  imme- 
diately stoned  them.  To  this  day,  (he 
sovereigns  of  Corea,  who  receive  divine 
honors,  are  shut  up  hermetically  in  iheir 
own  apartments,  and  never  communicate 
directly  with  their  people.  In  othercasea, 
different  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  king  being  seen.  At  Mandalay,  pal- 
ings six  feet  high  were  erected  in  all  ihc 
streets  where  the  great  Theebaw  of  the 
moment  Was  likely  to  pass  ;  and  whenever 
he  weat  abroad  in  his  capital,  all  the 
people  had  to  slay  behind  these  woodeo 
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barriers.  The  sultan  of  Wadai  speaks 
from  behind  a  curtain ;  the  saltan  oi  Dar- 
fur  wraps  his  face  in  a  piece  of  white 
muslin.  A  last  relic  of  these  curious  iso- 
lating customs  may  be  seen  in  the  taboo 
which  prevents  many  Eastern  monarchs 
from  ever  quitting  their  own  dominions. 
Several  Indian  princes  may  not  leave 
India;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  Persians  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  idea  of  their  shah  visiting  Europe. 

One  of  the  oddest  taboos,  however,  to 
Western  minds  at  least,  is  that  which  for> 
bids  the  king  to  have  his  hair  cut,  or  to 
pare  his  nails,  or  otherwise  to  get  rid  of 
any  useless  part  of  his  sacred  body.  The 
mikado,  poor  god-descended  wretch,  was 
oever  allowed  to  cut  his  hair,  or  even  to 
wash  himself.  The  Prankish  kings  wore 
their  locks  about  their  shoulders,  because 
it  would  have  been  wicked  to  touch  them 
with  the  shears ;  and  endless  other  in- 
stances could  easily  be  quoted.  The.  rea- 
son is  in  part,  no  doubt,  that  the  whole 
body  is  divine,  and  therefore  to  be  re- 
spected ;  but  even  more,  in  all  probability, 
because  of  the  evil  use  that  an  enemy 
might  make  of  such  hair  or  nail-parings, 
if  they  got  into  his  power.  For  it  is  a 
well-known  principle  of  magic,  in  all  times 
and  places,  that  if  you  want  to  make  spells 
against  any  one,  you  ought,  if  possible,  to 
possess  yourself  of  something  that  once 
belonged  to  him,  or,  above  all,  of  an  actual 
relic  or  part  of  his  body.  This  you  can 
then  use  as  a  fetish  or  charm  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  person  to  whom  it  origi- 
nally belonged.  For  so  intimate  is  the 
sympathy  between  all  the  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  body,  that  if  the  hair  is  burnt, 
or  hacked  about  or  destroyed,  the  person 
himself  will  be  destroyed  also ;  if  it  withers 
in  the  ground,  he  will  wither  away  piece- 
meal ;  and  if  a  magician  plays  any  ugly 
tricks  with  it,  the  driginal  owner  will  be 
correspondingly  affected.  This  makes  it 
a  very  delicate  question  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  with  the  king^s  hair  or 
nails,  in  case  you  were  to  cut  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  wisdom  of  our  earlv  ances- 
tors  concluded,  it^s  safer  to  keep  them  on 
bis  own  head  and  hands  than  to  run  any 
risks  from  the  malice  of  magicians.  So 
the  edict  of  society  went  forth  accordingly ; 
the  royal  locks  and  the  royal  fingers  are 
tabooed  forever. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
point  about  all  these  early  notions  as  to 
the  divinity  of  the  king  is  the  subtle  way 
in  which,  under  infinite  disguises,  they 
have  trickled  down  to  our  own  time,  and 
still    pervade     the     current     thought    of 


Europe.  For  the  sacro-sanctity  of  the 
royal  person  only  died  away  by  slow  de- 
grees; and  many  modern  forms  of  loyalty 
or  of  respect  for  rank  must  be  traced  back 
ultimately  to  such  heathen  beginnings. 
They  are  ideas,  in  other  words,  that  could 
never  have  arisen  spontaneously,  but  can 
only  exist  as  mitigated  forms  of  earlier 
and  far  more  barbaric  superstitions.  One 
can  trace  a  gradual  modification  in  this 
respect  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own 
day ;  but  there  is  no  sudden  break,  no 
general  emancipation.  The  godship  of 
the  king  declined  slowly  into  the  divine 
nature  of  the  king,  and  then  into  his  divine 
right,  which  is  now  finally  evaporating  be- 
fore our  very  eyes  in  the  mitigated  and 
attenuated  form  of  mere  '*  legitimacy." 
The  shadowy  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  of 
the  last  of  the  Italian  Bourbons  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Parma  to  the  British  crown,  though 
anachronisms  in  our  own  age,  lead  us  back 
directly  to  the  god-kings  of  the  old  Teu- 
tonic stock,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the 
house  of  Woden. 

For  even  after  the  Christianization  of 
the  North,  every  English  prince  in  the 
petty  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies  traced  his 
descent  without  fail  to  the  divine  ancestor 
Woden,  as  every  Norse  chieftain  did  to 
his  Scandinavian  equivalent,  Odin.  No 
longer  admitted  as  a  god,  the  great  Teu- 
tonic ancestral  deity  still  retained  his 
place  in  every  royal  pedigree,  and  was  ac- 
cepted on  all  hands  as  the  prime  progenitor 
of  princely  families.  Some  of  the  geneal- 
ogies even  combine  all  possible  require- 
ments by  first  tracing  back  the  king  to 
Woden,  and  then  supplying  Woden  him- 
self with  a  long  line  of  still  earlier  ances- 
tors who  are  finally  affiliated  on  the 
patriarch  Noah.  In  Christian  times,  to 
be  sure,  a  Christian  color  was  given  to  the 
divinity  of  the  king  by  ascribing  it  rather 
to  the  act  of  coronation  and  the  sacred  oil 
of  consecration  than  to  any  inherent  divine 
nature.  But  even  so,  it  was  felt  that  the 
monarch  must  be  of  royal  stock,  and  that 
the  blood  of  confessedly  heathen  gods 
must  trickle  in  his  veins.  **  The  kingly 
kin  "  and  the  **  kin  of  Woden  "  were  in- 
terchangeable phrases ;  and  though  holy 
ampullas  and  papal  blessings  counted  for 
much  with  priests  and  priestly-minded 
laymen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with 
the  nobles  and  the  people  at  large  it  was 
the  divine  descent,  not  the  priestly  assent, 
that  really  weighed  most  in  their  reverence 
for  royalty. 

Among   the    many   little    superstitions 
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which  marked  this  popular 
towards  kingship,  none  is  more  i 
than  that  ot  (he  Siooes  of  Desiiay,  oa 
which  it  was  necessary  that  kings  should 
be  crowned  in  many  countries.  In  Ireland 
they  were  frequent,  and  the  most  famous 
of  ihem  stood  on  the  great  royal  lumulus 
of  Tara  ;  it  was,  in  short,  in  all  probabil- 
ily,  ihe  tombalone  oi  the  ancieut  chiefs  of 
that  part  of  Ireland,  When  the  true  king 
put  his  foot  on  it,  the  stone  cried  aloud 
three  times:  in  other  words,  the  divine  an- 
cestors from  their  graves  recognized  Iheir 
son,  and  proclaimed  him  as  such  before 
the  assembled  people.  The  royal  stone 
of  the  West  Saxon  race  stood  in  the  Sur- 
rey town  which  we  still  call  Kingston;  it 
is  preserved  there  to  this  day  in  an  open 
space,  with  an  inscription  bearing  the 
names  of  the  early  En|;1ish  princes  who 
sat  lobe  crowned  upon  it.  But  the  most 
famous  of  all  ihese  mbal  sloocs  is  that  of 
the  Scotch  monarchy,  which  formerly 
Blood  Dear  the  palace  at  Scone,  but  was 
brought  by  Edward  I.  to  England,  and 
now  forms  part  of  the  coronation  chair  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  old  legend  that 
Scots  will  reign  wherever  that  stone  is 
found  means,  of  course,  that  the  stone  will 
allow  none  but  the  true  heir  or  represen- 
tative ol  the  ancient  kings  to  lake  his  seat 
as  sovereigQ  upon  it.  Its  place  in  VVesl- 
minster  Aobey,  and  its  use  in  the  Chris- 
liao  ceremony  of  coronation,  show  the 
usual  quaint  mixture  of  heathendom  with 
the  younger  faith  to  which  arehiological 
fnquirers  are  now  so  well  accustomed. 

The  belief  in  the  quasi-divine  natureof 
kings  dies  out  very  slowly.  It  is  Chris- 
tianized and  iransformetf.  but  not  de- 
stroyed. The  king  of  Obbo.  who  calls  his 
people  together  io  times  of  drought,  and 
demands  goats  and  corn  of  them  if  they 
want  him  lo  mend  the  weather  —  "'No 
goats,  no  rain  :  that's  our  compact,"  says 
his  Majesty  — the  king  o£  Obbo  has  his 
final  counterpart  in  the  Stuart  belief  that 
s  fell  upon  the  peoph 
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of  rebellion.  The  magical  power  of  early 
chieftains  over  demons  and  diseases  sur- 
vived late  in  modern  England  in  the  prac- 
tice of  louchingfor  king's  evil.  The  sacred 
person  of  the  sovereign  remains  sacred 
to  this  day  before  the  English  law.  And 
if  the  Egyptians  and  Peruvians  held  iheir 
Pharaohs  or  their  Incas  to  be  incarnate 
deities,  it  was  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  himself 
that  Uossuec  dared  distinctly  to  say. 
"  Kings  are  gods,  and  share  in  a  decree 
the  divine  independence."  These  are  not 
mere  scraps  and  tags  of  courtly  adulation, 


as  one  is  at  tirsl  tempted  nowadays  10  be- 
lieve ;  the  closer  one  looks  at  them,  the 
more  clearly  does  one  see  that  they  are 
actually  survivals  of  thought  and  feeling 
from  the  days  when  the  king  was  in  reality 
the  living  god,  and  the  god  was  in  reahty 
the  dead  king. 


THE  L( 

O.S-  the  13th  of  May  h 
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ling  with  my  husband  through  casters 
Algeria.  At  six  o'clock  on  a  lovely 
mer's  morning  we  had  taken  the  tram 
from  Algiers,  making  our  way  along  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays 
in  the  world,  its  blue  waters  shining  in  the 
early  sunlight  beneath  the  wooded  heights 
of  Musiapha.  studded  with  its  white  Arab 
5.  We  had  left  behind  us  the  Maison 
Carrie,  where  Cardinal  Lavig^rie's  Pires 
jncs  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  in 
oufacturing  excellent  wines,  and  in  pre- 
paring for  their  life  of  self-denial  in  the 
Sahara.  By  nine  o'clock  we  had  reached 
M^nerville,  where  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Mdiidja  ends,  and  the  mountain  country 
of  the  Kabyles  begins.  We  were  toiling 
up  a  steep  ascent,  when  the  order  wai 
^ivcn  for  all  the  passengers  to  alight. 
There  had  been  a  landslip,  making  the 
passage  ot  a  viaduct  dangerous,  so  we  had 
to  gel  out  and  walk  across  it,  while  the 
train  cautiously  followed  us.  Suddenly  a 
cry  was  raised:  "Voilii,  les  sauterelles." 
and  there  before  us,  in  the  transparent  air, 
looking  like  a  summer  snowstorm,  we  saw 
approaching  a  dancing  cloud  of  winged 
particles.  It  was  the  advance  guard  of 
the  dreaded  locust  army  marching  no  Al- 

For  weeks  nothing  had  been  talked 
about  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  old  home 
but  "les sauterelles."  Everybody,  French, 
English,  or  Arab,  who  owned  a  vineyard, 
or  even  a  garden,  was  calculating  the 
chances  of  the  approach  of  the  invading 
scourge,  sometimes  in  a  manner  not  io- 
telligible  to  strangers.  There  was  a  lady 
not  long  arrived  from  England,  whose 
knowledge  of  French  was  limited,  and 
who  asked  me :  "  Who  are  these  people, 
the  Sauterelles,  of  whom  ei-ery  one  is 
talking,  but  whom  I  have  not  yet  met?" 
The  day  before  starting  on  our  journey  I 
had  been  present  at  a  wedding  at  one  of 
ihe  loveliest  villas  in  Musiapha.  10  which 
the  governor-general.  Monsieur  Jules  Cam- 
ban,  had  come,  the   very  morrow  of   hjl 
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arrival  on  to  show  his  regard  for  his  En- 
glish friend,  the  bridegroom.  When  it 
was  rumored  that  his  Excellency  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  all  the  well-in- 
formed declared  that  the  new  governor 
could  not  possibly  be  fulfilling  social 
duties,  when  the  locusts  had  appeared  at 
St.  Pierre-St.  Paul,  thirty-five  kilometres 
distant  from  the  capital.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Monsieur  Cambon,  with  the  energy 
which  characterizes  that  most  amiable  and 
distinguished  Frenchman,  after  assisting 
at  the  wedding,  set  out,  twenty-four  hours 
later,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  rav- 
aged districts,  and  I  only  mention  this 
incident  to  show  how  the  advance  of  the 
locusts  was  the  sole  absorbing  topic  of  the 
hour  in  Algeria. 

Here  at  last  we  were  face  to  face  with, 
or  rather  surrounded  on  all  sides  by,  the 
devastating  hordes.  The  railway  crawls 
up  the  Kabyle  hill  country,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  gorges,  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  tunnel,  and  sometimes  the  line 
skirts  the  cliff-side,  hanging  on  a  terraced 
ledge  over  a  rushing  river  of  the  color  of 
cafi  au  laiL  The  mountain  defiles  are 
thick  with  the  flight  of  rushing  insect  life, 
but  here  in  these  barren  passes  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  prey  upon,  only  a  tuft 
of  cactus  here  and  there  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  torrent,  or  a  solitary  cluster  of 
acanthus.  But  now  the  hills  recede,  and 
we  are  once  more  in  the  fruitful  plains. 
How  can  I  describe  the  glories  of  early 
summer  in  Algeria?  English  tourists 
come  in  the  winter,  and  leave  in  the 
spring,  taking  away  an  impression  of  rare 
hours  of  sunshine,  scattered  among  days 
of  storm,  and  scirocco,  and  sometimes,  as 
this  year,  of  snow ;  but  it  is  in  May  that 
the  full  beauty  of  northern  Africa  comes 
forth  in  its  wealth  of  flowers.  We  were 
now  passing  through  a  valley  bounded  by 
majestic  snow-crowned  heights,  which  ap- 
peared literally  to  be  carpeted  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  gorgeously  tinted 
flowers — yellow  marguerites,  white  and 
pink  cistus,  scarlet  poppies,  purple  or- 
chids, crimson  gladiolus,  and  blue  con- 
volvulus—  and  sailing  above  this  gay 
ribbon  border  of  the  fresh  green  of  the 
vineyards,  sped  along  the  fluttering  host 
of  locusts,  farther  in  all  directions  than 
the  eye  could  reach.  It  seemed  like  a 
never-ending  swarm  of  bees,  bees  as  large 
indeed  almost  as  skylarks,  or  at  all  events 
as  humming-birds,  but  instead  of  bringing 
with  it  the  proverbial  luck  of  "  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  May,"  it  was  carrying  in  its  wake 
ruin  and  despair  to  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
soil,  and  their  Christian  conquerors. 


It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  locusts 
eat  their  way  from  place  to  place,  and  that 
the  whole  region  through  which  a  flight  oi 
them  has  passed  is  left  devastated  and 
bare.  We  saw  no  trace  of  the  passage  of 
the  plague  on  our  way,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  locusts  in  their  progress  do  com- 
paratively little  harm.  The  mischief  is 
done  when  they  settle  and  lay  their  eggs, 
which,  when  hatched,  bring  forth  myriads 
of  young — les  criquets^  and  it  is  they 
which  eat  up  the  land.  This  explains  the 
importance  of  paragraphs  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  appear  every  morning  in  the 
Algerian  newspapers :  "  A  Bon-Saada,  les 
sauterelles  se  sont  mises  ^  pondre.  Des 
gisements  d^oeufs  existent  ^  Djelfa  oil  la 
lutte  contre  les  sauterelles  se  poursuit  avec 
vigueur.  La  recherche  des  oeufs  a  donn^ 
des  resultats  extraordinaires.  La  quantity 
qui  a  ^t^  detruite  ne  pent  s^imaginer ; "  or 
a  telegram  like  the  following  from  a  luckier 
region :  '*  Quelques  vols  de  sauterelles 
aujourd^hui  sur  Milianah.  Les  locustes 
n*ont  fait  que  passer."  It  is  difficult, 
without  seeming  to  exaggerate,  to  attempt 
any  estimate  of  the  countless  myriads  of 
criquets  which  are  produced  by  th€^  saute- 
relles. I  will  only  mention  one  example, 
which  may  afford  some  idea  of:  their  num- 
bers. In  one  commune  alone  during  the 
last  two  months  the  weekly  destruction  of 
eggs  has  amounted  to  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  millions. 

Some  years  a;20,  when  I  was  very,  little, 
I  remember  seeing  a  flight  of  locusts  on 
the  Mediterranean  as  we  neared  the  coast 
of  Algeria  on  the  voyage  from  Marseilles. 
My  childish  recollection  of  it  was  that  in 
the  distance  we  saw  a  dense  cloud  ap- 
proaching, and  that  when  the  ship  passed 
through  it,  we  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in 
a  London  fog  for  the  space  of  several  min- 
utes. I  have  often  thought  that  my  young 
fancy  had  exaggerated  the  phenomenon, 
but  though  the  swarms  we  passed  through 
to-day  were  not  densely  packed,  the  num- 
bers we  encountered  must  have  immeasur- 
ably exceeded  the  mass  which  I  then  saw 
flying  across  the  sea  from  headland  to 
headland.  From  M^nerville  to  Bouira  is 
a  distance  of  seventy  kilometres — between 
forty  and  fifty  miles  —  yet  never  once  was 
there  a  break  in  the  procession.  I  had  a 
reason  for  gazing  attentively  through  the 
carriage  windows.  When  I  was  seven 
years  old  I  had  driven  by  my  father's  side, 
in  the  days  before  railways  were  thought 
of  in  the  Kabyle  country,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  village  at  sunset,  we  saw  a 
lion  drinking  at  a  stream.  That  is  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  it  makes  me  feel  a  very 
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ancient  inhabilant  of  Algeria  to  think  that 
I  have  seen,  as  z  not  extraordinary  inci- 
dent of  a  peaceful  drive,  a  lion,  which  the 
most  intrepid  hunters  have  now  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  heart  of  Africa  to  get  a 
shot  ai. 

After  Bouira,  as  ive  approached  the 
department  of  Consiantine,  the  locusis 
disappeared,  and  the  next  morning,  in  the 
picturesque  capital  of  the  eastern  prov- 
ince, we  could  not  find  a  line  about  the 
sauterelles  in  the  curious  little  sheets, 
haU-a-dozen  of  which  do  duty  as  journals 
in  every  town  of  Algeria,  Nothing  of 
greater  interest  was  paragraphed  than  the 
visit  of  Admiral  Duperrl  and  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  from  Philippevllle  to  the  old 
Roman  fortress,  and  Ihe  complimentary 
remarks  of  Lieutenant  Viaud  (better  known 
lo  the  world  as  Pierre  Loli)  about  Ihe  in- 
comparable site  of  the  rocky  ramparts 
lowering  above  ihe  abysses  of  the  Roumel. 

A  day  later  we  went  on  lo  Hammam 
Meskroutine,  where  are  the  famous  hot 
sulphur  springs  which  rush  steaming  from 
Ihe  earth,  forming  cascades  over  petrified 
terraces  of  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  ala- 
baster. Just  as  we  were  driving  along 
ihe  flower-bordered  road  which  leads  to 
this  most  beautiful  sight,  against  a  thun- 
dercloud which  hung  threateningly  over 
the  mountains,  we  espied  between  us  and 
the  dark  background  thousands  of  yellow 
flecks  —  they  were  our  friends  the  locusts 
again.  This  lovely  spot  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  vine  country.  Though  the  land  was  in 
full  beauty,  it  was  loo  late  for  tourists,  and 
every  one  ne  saw  there  was  connected 
more  or  less  with  the  localiiy,  from  the 
Jewesses,  in  their  grave  mediseval  cos- 
tumes, come  from  Constantine  or  Tunib 
for  the  baths,  to  the  small  French  pro- 
prietors, who  sat  round  us  at  the  /ai/e 
ifhdfe;  and  every  tongue  sounded  the 
voice  of  lameeiatioa  at  the  appearance  of 
the  pest. 

It  was  no  passing  cloud,  as  we  realized 
the  following  morning,  when  we  went  on 
by  train  towards  the  frontier  of  Tunisia, 
The  railway  carriages  of  the  Cheraia  de 
Fer  de  i'Est-Algdrien  are  fitted  with  a 
little  gallery  which  runs  Ihe  length  of  the 
compariments,  and  very  amusing  Jt  Is  lo 
sit  and  watch  the  passengers  lolling  or 
promenading,  especially  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  grave  Arab  chiefs,  of 
charming  manners  and  of  splendid  pres- 
ence, in  their  graceful  burnous.  To-day 
the  sous  of  the  desert  laid  aside  some 
of  their  dignified  Impassiveness,  for  no 
sooner  had  we  started  than  we  found  our- 
selves among  a  host  of  locusts.     It 


hardly  be  credited  when  1  say  that  far 
above  the  claiicr  of  the  train  was  heard 
the  whirr  of  the  countless  wings.  We 
passed  through  a  mountain  valley  about  a 
kilometre  in  width, and  the  whole  expanse 
seemed  blocked  with  the  clamoring  mobof 
insect  life,  and  when  the  valley  widened 
out  into  the  fertile,  vineclad  plains  that 
stretch  around  Guelma  —  where  a  geoer- 
ation  ago  Gerard,  the  renowned  tireur 
df  lions  commenced  his  fame  —  as  far 
as  our  sight  could  travel  danced  in  the 
sunlight  the  yellow  phal^inx. 

Algeria  is  so  familiar  to  me,  who  have 
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twenty-one  winters,  that  1  do  not  know  if 
it  be  necessary  to  describe  the  geograph. 
ical  situation  ot  the  places  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  of  other  localities  ravaged  by 
the  iocusl  plague.  The  three  department^ 
of  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Constantine,  whic'' 
compose  Ihe    colony,  stretch  from   Ml 

the  city  of  Algiers  standing  about  hal 
way  between  the  two  boundaries,  and  the 
whole  coa.st  lice  being  about  a  thousand 
kilometres  in  lenglh.  The  whole  of  this 
wide  expanse  is  threatened  by  ruin,  ruia 
compared  to  which  Ihe  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  are  mild.  The  last  news  which 
we  had  from  the  Western  Province  was 
that  around  Tlem^en,  on  the  frontier, 
flights  of  toeuslB  were  alighting  uninter- 
miiieotl}*,  and  ihat  a  caravan  just  arrived 
there  from  Morocco  had  travelled  for 
ihirty-two  days  in  the  midstof  locusts,  ibe 
country  being  entirely  devastated.  1  have 
said  enough  to  show  how  the  central  de- 
partment of  Algiers  is  threatened,  and 
now  on  the  borders  of  Tunisia,  advaacing 
from  the  east,  we  had  met  once  more  witb 
the  dread  hordes.  The  night  before  oar 
arrival  at  B6ne,  the  frontier  port,  a  Irain 
coming  thither  from  Tunis  had  been  actu- 
ally blocked  for  half  an  hour  by  a  swarm 
at  a  liiile  place  called  Oued-Zerga,  and 
in  the  capital  of  the  beys  the  natives  were 
trying  to  make  the  best  ot  the  plague  by 
cooking   and   selling   the   sauterelles    for 

I  have  not  the  space,  even  if  I  had  (be 
technical  knowledge,  to  describe  ibe 
means  by  which  Algerian  cultivators  are 
trying  to  stay  the  pest ;  how  ihey  set 
about  the  unpleasant  work  of  destroj'ing 
the  eggs,  and  how,  after  incubation,  ihey 
devise  methods  for  stopping  the  march  df 
the  criquets,  which,  if  unchecked,  literally 
eat  iheir  way  along,  leaving  the  moal  ver- 
dant and  ferule  tracts  a  brown  wilderness. 
.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  not  only  are  the  local 
I  authorities,  the  mairea  and  sous-prtffeti, 
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liziDg  resistance  and  raising  subsi- 
for  the  struggle,  but  what  is  more 
Scant  in  a  territory  which  is  above  all 
s  a  military  training -ground  for 
ce,  the  general  commanding  the 
s  in  Algeria  has  granted  a  remission 
rteen  days  to  all  cultivators  called  to 
with  the  colors,  whose  properties 
lenaced  by  the  locusts. 
1  last  glimpse  of  the  country,  which  I 
the  greatest  reason  for  loving  that  a 
m  can  have,  was  across  the  vineyards 
e  leafy  lines  stretch  in  never-ending 
s  over  the  rich  plains  by  the  Tunis- 
rontier,  and  I  thought  of  the  sinister 
prophecies  which  foretold  that,  after 
lonquest  by  the  Franks  of  this  fair 
an  army  of  invaders,  worse  even  than 
should  come  up  from  the  desert,  and 
id  the  boundaries  of  the  Sahara  to  the 
isof  the  Mediterranean. 

Evelyn  Frances  Bodley. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  PAUPER. 

»UND  the  skirts  of    the    plantation, 
lalf-way  down  the  hill,  there  runs  a 

fringe  of  wild  cherry-trees.  Their 
;  blossom  makes,  for  three  weeks  or 

in  the  year,  a  pretty  contrast  with 
irches  and  dark  clumps  of  Scotch  fir 
serrate  the   long  ridge  above.     And 

under  their  branches  runs  the  line  of 
ails  that  marks  off  the  plantation  from 
leadow. 

aboring  man  came  deliberately  around 
lope,  as  if  following  this  line  of  rails. 
IS  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  treading  a 
•used  footpath  that  here  runs  close 
le  the  fence  and  parallel  with  it  for 
t  fifty  yards,  before  it  diverges  down 
ill  towards  the  village.  So  narrow  is 
)ath  that  the  man's  boots  were  pow- 
i  to  a  rich  golden  color  by  the  butler- 
they  had  brushed  aside, 
esently  he  came  to  a  standstill,  looked 

the  fence  and  listened.  Up  among 
arches  a  faint  chopping  sound  could 

be  heard,  irregular  but  persistent, 
man  put  a  hand  up  to  his  mouth  and 

d:  — 

ii-i-i!  Knock  off!  Stable  clock's  gone 

>on  I " 

lere  was  no  answer  at  all,  but  the 
ping  sound  ceased  at  once,  and  this 
rently  satisfied  the  man,  who  leant 
1st  tne  rail  and  waited  and  looked 
lily,  but  not  curiously,  at  his  boots, 
minutes  passed  without  sound  or  stir 


in  this  corner  of  the  land.  The  human 
figure  was  motionless;  the  birds  in  the 
plantation  were  taking  their  noon-day 
siesta.  A  brown  butterfly  rested,  with 
open  wings,  on  the  rail  —  so  quietly,  he 
might  have  been  pinned  there. 

A  cracked  voice  was  suddenly  lifted, 
within  the  plantation  and  but  a  dozen  yards 
away.  "  Such  a  man  as  I  be  to  work ! 
Never  heard  a  note  o'  that  blessed  clock, 
if  you'll  believe  me.  Ab-sorbed,  they  call 
it.'^ 

The  voice  was  followed  by  its  owner,  a 
thin,  withered  man  in  a  smock  frock,  who 
emerged  from  among  the  cherry-trees  with 
a  bill-hook  in  his  hand,  and  stooped  to 
pass  under  the  rail. 

"Dismal  pains  I  do  suffer  in  that  old 
back  of  mine,  to  be  sure.  Ugh  !  You'll 
never  believe  'em,  my  son,  till  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  you  come  to  suffer  'em. 
But,  says  I,  just  now,  up  among  the 
larches,  *  Well,  my  sonny-boys,  I  can  crow 
over  j/^«,  anyway  ;  for  I  was  a  grown  man 
when  squire  planted  ye,  and  here  I  be,  a 
hearty  oldster,  marking  ye  out  for  de- 
struction.' Why,  hulfo !  —  where's  the 
dinner?" 

The  younger  man  withdrew  his  gaze, 
almost  reluctantly,  from  his  boots. 

•*  I  haven't  brought  none.  We're  dinin' 
out,  to-day,  as  the  word  goes  among  the 
fashionists.  Quarter-after-nine,  this  morn- 
in',  I  was  passiu'  by  the  Green  wi'  the 
straw-cart,  when  old  Nick  Trueman  calls 
after  me  —  *  Have  'ee  heard  the  news  ? ' 
*  What  news?'  I  axes.  *  Why,'  says  he, 
*rm  goin'  into  the  union  work'us  this 
afternoon  ;  can't  manage  to  pull  along  by 
myself  any  more,'  he  says;  ♦an'  I  want 
you  and  your  father  to  drop  in,  soon  after 
noon,  an'  take  a  bite  with  me,  for  old  times' 
sake.  'Tis  my  last  taste  o'  free  life  an'  I 
be  goin'  to  do  the  thing  fittywise,'  he 
says." 

The  older  man  cast  a  meditative  gaze 
up  at  the  sky-line. 

**  We'll  pleasure  en,  o'  course,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  So  'tis  come  round  to  Nick's 
turn?  But  'a  was  born  in  the  year  o' 
Waterloo,  ten  year'  afore  me,  so  I  s'pose 
he've  kept  his  doom  off  longer  than  most." 

The  two  men  set  off,  down  the  footpath. 
There  is  a  stile  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow 
and,  while  painfully  climbing  it,  the  old 
man  spoke  again. 

**And  his  doorway,  I  reckon,  '11  be 
locked  for  a  while  an'  then  opened  by 
strangers  ;  an'  his  nimble  youth  be  forgot 
like  a  flower  o'  the  field;  an'  his  little 
curious  habits,  that  made  en  different  from 
any  body  else,  be  clean  blotted  out ;  an' 
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fare  Ihee  well,  Nick  Truemao!  But  I'd 
no  notion  he'd  got  it  in  his  mind." 

"  Far  as  I  can  gather,  he've  been  minded 
that  way  ever  stoce  \vs  daughter  died,  last 
fall." 

From  the  stile  where  ihey  stood  ihey 
could  look  down  into  the  village  street. 
And  old  Nick  Trueman  was  plain  to  see, 
standing  iu  his  doorway  and  welcoming 

"  Come  ID  —  come  ye  in,  good  friends," 
he  called,  as  ihey  approached.  "  There's 
cold  bekkon  and  cold  tiver-an'-lights  and 
Dutch  cheese,  besides  bread;  an'  a  little 
drop  o'gin-an'-water  for  every  soul  amon'; 
ye,  to  make  it  a  day  of  note  la  the  parish. 

He  looked  back  into  the  kitchen.  A 
C'ozen  elderly  men  were  already  gathered 
there,  and  one  of  them  promptly  paid  the 
compliment  that  wss  obviously  expected. 

"  Never  do  I  mind  a  man's  layin'  down 
his  joyful  days  so  handsome.  For  the 
gin -an '-water  is  a  little  addition  beyond 
experience.  The  vittles,  no  doubt,  you 
beiiged  up  at  the  vicarage,  sayin'  you'd 
been  a  peck  of  trouble  to  the  family,  but 
that  this  was  goin'  to  be  the  last  time." 

'■I  did,  I  did." 

"But  the  gin-an'-wnter  — howoo  airth 
vou  contrived  Jt  is  a  riddle." 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  together 
and  looked  around  with  genuine  pride. 

'■  There  wasold  Miss  Scanllebury,"  said 
another  guest  —  "You  remember  Miss 
Scanllebury.'  " 

"  Well,  she  did  it  better  'n  anybody  I've 
beard  lell  of.  When  she  fell  into  redooced 
circumstances,  she  sold  the  eieht'day 
clock  thai  was  the  only  thing  o'  value  she 
had  left,  an' drove  Into  Tregarrick  Work- 
'us  behind  a  pair  o'  grevs,  wi'  the  pro- 
ceeds. Over  and  above  the  carriage  hire, 
she'd  enough  left  to  adorn  the  hosses  wi' 
white  favors  an' give  the  driver  a  crown, 
large  as  My  Lord.  But  she  was  a  lady,  to 
begin  with." 


"  Thai  beats  me,  I  own,"  answered  the 
old  man.  "  Yel  I  shall  drive  to  my  doom, 
though  it  be  but  upon  two  wheels  an'  with 
my  back  to  a  single  boss.  For  Farmer 
Lear's  crivin'  into  Tregarrick  in  an  hour's 
time,  an' he  've  apromiscd  me  his   back 

"But  about  the  gin-an'-water?  Forreal 
gin-an'-water  it  is,  to  sight  an'  taste." 

"Well,  my  sonnies,  I'll  tell  ye;  for  the 
trick  may  serve  oneo'  ye  in  the  days  when 
you  come  to  follow  me,  tho' the  new  re- 
iievin'  officer  may  have  learnt  wisdom 
before  then.  You  must  know  I've  been 
considerin'  this  step  for  some  while;  but 
hearin'  that  old  Jacobs  was  goto'  to  retire 
soon,  I  thought  to  mysel'  'I'll  wait  for 
the  new  officer,  an'  if  he's  a  green  hand, 
I'll  diddle  en.'  Yesterday  was  his  second 
round  at  the  work ;  so  1  goes  up  an' 
draws  out  my  ha'af-crown,  same  as  usual, 
and  walks  straight  o£E  to  the  Four  Lords 
for  a  ha'af-crown's  worth  o' gin.  An"  to- 
day 1  drives  up  to  the  work'us,  so  bold  as 
—  but  there,  I'm 


;  for* 


o'  ye  got  relations  an'  friends  in  the  place 
where  I'm  goin'  an'  will  be  wantin'  to  send 
a  word  by  me." 

It  was  less  than  an  hour  before  Farmer 
Lear  pulled  up  at  the  door  in  his  red- 
'hceled  trap,  and  the  pauper  climbed  up 


i  driv£ 


i'  little  plan  in  ray 
head,"  he  said  at  parting,  "  of  the  order  i' 
which  I  shall  see  ye  again,  one  by  one. 
'Twill  be  a  great  amusement  to  me.  son- 
nies, to  see  how  the  fact  fits  in  wi'  my 
little  plan." 

They  gave  him  three  feeble  cheers  as 
he  drove  away  and  hung  about  for  several 
minutes  after  the  vehicle  had  passed  out 
of  sight,  gazing  along  the  road  as  wist- 
fully as  more  prosperous  men  look  in, 
through  churchyard  gates,  at  the  acce^ 
where  their  kinsfolk  lie  buried.  Q.^H 


For  myself  I  should  like  to  browse  on 
folios.  I  love  to  deal  chiefly  with  authors 
that  I  have  scarcely  strength  to  lift,  that  ate 
as  solid  as  they  are  heavy  and,  if  dull,  are  full 
of  matter.  It  is  delightful  to  repose  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  to  have  some  great 
name  at  hand  besides  one's  own  initials  alwavs 
stating  one  in  the  face ;  to  travel  out  of  one's 
self  into  the  Chaldee  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
characters,  to  have  the  palm-trees  waving 
mystically  in  the  margin  of  the  page,  and  ihe 


camels  moving  slowly  on  in  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  veats.  In  that  dry  desert  of 
learning  we  gathet  strength  of  ptience  and 
a  strange  and  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge. 
The  turned  monuments  of  antiauity  are  also 
there,  and  the  fragments  of  buried  cillei 
(under  which  the  adder  lurksl.  and  cool 
springs,  and  green,  sunny  spots,  and  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  lion's  roar,  and  the  tt  ' 
of  angelic  wings.  —  IIazlitt. 
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LIMITATION. 


Why,  on  this  splendid  mom 

Of  May,  when  Earth  new-bom 
Laughs,  girl-like,  in  the  thought  that  she  is 
fair, 

Can  hearts  that  would  be  glad 

Catch  a  suggestion  sad, 
And  feel  Spring's  very  rapture  their  despair  ? 

Hyacinth,  anemone. 
Trust  themselves  forth ;  the  bee 
Hums  where  the  gorse  has  lit  the  waste  with 
gold; 
Swift  through  the  woodlands  sent 
The  infectious  merriment 
Breaks  in  one  frolic  of  green — yet  we  are 
coldl 

Cold  —  nay  1  yet  this  our  joy 

Confesses  the  alloy 
Of  words  whose  weakness  wrongs  the  o*er- 
flowing  sense : 

While,  hark !  what  mad  delight 

Throbs  from  each  feathered  mite  1 
Voice  limits  not  their  ecstasy  intense. 

We  summon  to  our  aid 

Music,  delightsome  maid ! 
Store  of  bweet  birdlike  melodies  has  she : 

Again  and  yet  again 

We  trace  the  favorite  strain  — 
A  something  is  not  there,  and  shall  not  be. 

So,  in  the  painter's  eye 

Sweeps  past  triumphantly 
The    pomp  of    Summer  —  Autumn   sunsets 
stain 

The  evening's  cloudy  tent 

With  dyes  magnificent : 
He  feels,  but  labors  after  them  in  vain. 

Ah  1  Nature  knows  a  song 

Uttered  without  a  tongue, 
An  eloquent  magic  she  was  never  told ; 

The  landscape  hath  a  hue 

Arts  will  admire,  pursue. 
Hint,  herald,  almost  capture  —  yet  withhold. 

Nature,  divinelv  wise. 

Weaves  into  harmonies 
Her  untold  infinite  wealth  of  tint  and  tone ; 

In  her  most  social  mood 

She  kens  a  solitude, 
And  issues  from  her  myriad  birth-throes,  one. 

But  man,  self-conscious  man. 

Agonize  as  he  can, 
Leaves  his  creation  marred  by  many  a  blot; 

And,  spite  of  utmost  thrift, 

Offers  the  heart  no  gift 
Like  hers,  who  scatters  and  considers  not. 

What  music  is  in  him 

That  with  bleared  eyes  and  dim 
Gropes  in  some  dust-heap  till  his  days  be 
si)cnt  ? 

Who  loves  not  his  own  kind. 

How  shall  his  utterance  find 
Accord  with  the  vast  universe'  consent? 


Hence  if,  perplexed  and  weak, 

His  faltering  spirit  seek 
In  art  the  solace  ot  his  toils  or  fears, 

On  all  her  shows  are  set 

Marks  of  a  mute  regret, 
And  her  most  signal  triumphs  fraaght  with 
tears. 

Then  break  the  rebel  string, 

Away  the  chisel  fling, 
And  hide  the  joyless  canvas  from  the  day  I 

Forego  the  halting  line, 

Silence  the  hint  divine. 
And  let  the  spirit  slumber  into  dayl 

Patience  1  —  the  ideal  form, 
The  landscape  lustrous,  warm, 
The  dome  of  Heaven's  own  building,  rise  ere 
longl 
In  Music  shall  be  found 
The  plenitude  of  sound. 
And  on  these  murmuring  lips  joy's  perfect 
songl 
Temple  Bar.  R.  WARWICK  BOND. 
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If 


June  would    stay,   and    pour    her  fatiy 
weather 

On  heads  made  hopeless  by  the  fraud  of  May, 
We  should  not  fear  July  with  scorching  ray, 
Nor  glow  of  August  on  the  thirsty  heather, 
September  with  his  ever-dwindling  day, 
Or  chill  October's  presage  of  decay; 
November  moulting  an  ensanguined  feather. 
Nor  Winter  wearing  us  with  dull  delay  — 
If  June  would  stay  — 

Between  the  upper  mill-stone  and  the  nether; 
But  no  I     In  spite  of  all  that  man  can  say, 
Our  bliss  has  only  thirty  days  for  tether. 
Joy  go  with  June,  when  June  is  gone  away; 
Would  she  could  wait  till  we  might  go  to- 
gether, 
If  June  would  stay! 
Academy.  H.  0«  K£ENE« 


.MY   MAY-QUEEN. 
(^//7/4.) 

Come,  child,  that  I  may  make 
A  primrose  wreath  to  crown  thee  queen 

of  Spring! 
Of  thee  the  glad  birds  sing ; 
For  thee  small  flowers  fling 
Their  lives  abroad;  for  thee — for  Doro 
thea*s  sake  I 

Hasten  !     For  I  must  pay 
Due  homage  to  thee,  have  thy  royal  kist* 
Our  thrush  shall  sin^  of  this ; 
In  many  a  bout  of  bliss 
Tell    how  I  crown'd    thee  queen,   Spring's 
queen,  this  glad  May  day. 

John  Jervis  Beresford,  M.A. 

Argosy. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ITALY  AND  FRANCE. 

Reading  the  article  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  entitled  "  The  Savoy  Dy- 
[Uisty«  the  Pope,  and  the  Republic,"  I  was 
toDg  ia  doubt  whether  the  author  deserved 
the  trouble  of  a  reply.  His  object  is  to 
misrepresent  the  Italian  government, 
painting  it  as  hostile  to  France,  panting 
for  a  war  with  its  neighbor,  desiring  its 
destruction.  To  attain  this  end,  King 
Humbert,  according  to  the  author,  had 
formed  the  alliance  with  the  two  central 
empires,  and  his  ministers  had  increased 
the  national  armaments  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  of  the  forces  of  Italy,  provoked 
disputes,  and  endangered  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

If  peace  was  preserved,  it  was,  on  this 
hypothesis,  due  to  the  patience  of  the 
government  of  the  republic,  which,  to 
prove  its  good  intentions,  invited  the  na- 
tions to  a  rivalry  in  industry.  But  this 
idyll  did  not  suffice  to  the  author  of  the 
article,  who,  after  having  told  in  his  way 
the  story  of  Italy  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  offered  advice  which  no  one  had  asked 
him  for,  ended  by  threatening  the  Italians 
with  defeat  in  case  of  a  war  with  France  ; 
with  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Republic  in  the  peninsula.  Thus  would 
be  fulfilled  two  prophecies  —  one  of  Maz- 
zini,  who  predicted  that  Francesco  Crispi 
would  be  the  last  minister  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  other  of  Terenzio  Mamiani,  who 
said  that  in  Rome  there  could  only  be 
room  for  the  pope  or  for  Cola  di  Rienzi. 

It  pains  me  that  these  extravagances 
can  be  circulated  in  England  in  a  Liberal 
journal,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  in  En- 
gland, which  so  largely  aided  Italy,  mor- 
ally and  materially,  during  the  life  of 
Mazzini,  should  now,  through  a  mistaken 
propaganda  of  democracy,  become  associ- 
ated with  the  enemies  of  Italian  unity.  In 
Italy  no  one  thinks  of  making  war  on 
France,  and  the  ministers  of  King  Hum- 
bert, including  Signor  Crispi,  have  never 
desired  other  than  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  sister  nations.  The  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  was 
concluded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defence, 
after  Italy  was  menaced,  both  on  the  Med- 


iterranean and  on  the  Alps,  through  her 
isolation.    No  imputation  can  lie  against 
Italy  of   having  broken  the  commercial 
relations  with  France,  but,  rather,  this  is 
chargeable  to  France,  who  believed  that 
by  a  war  of  tariffs  she  could  weaken  an 
enemy  whom  sooner  or  later  she  must 
meet  in  arms.    At  Friedrichsruhe  no  con- 
ditions were  added  to  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  it  is  false  to  say  that 
in  the  retirement  of  the  princ&chancellor 
projects  of  how  to  make  war  on  France 
were  concocted.     The    facts    prove    the 
contrary,  in  that  the  peace  was  kept  during 
the  four  years  that  I  was  in  power.    Every- 
body knows  that  the  treaty  of  navigation 
and  commerce  between  the   two  govern- 
ments, negotiated  and  signed  by  the  min- 
ister, Rouvier,  ratified  by  King  Humbert, 
and  approved  by  the  Italian  Parliament, 
was  rejected  by  the  French  Parliament; 
and  the  commercial  negotiations  conducted 
at  Rome,  from  the  31st  of  December,  1887, 
to  the  2nd  of  February,  1888,  were  broken 
o£E  under  futile  pretexts.     I  can  guarantee 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  senator 
Teisserenc  de  Bort,  taking  leave  of  one 
of  the  Italian  delegates,  had  the  frankness 
to  say  that  there  was  no  ground  to  hope 
for  the  conclusion   of  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Italy  so  long  as  the  latter  be- 
longed to  the  Triple  Alliance.     And  later 
occurrences  have  given  further  proofs  of 
the  intentions  of  the  French  government. 
It  is  now  three  months  since  I  left  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and    my  suc- 
cessor has  not  been  more  fortunate  than 
myself   with   the  government  of    the   re- 
public.    They  say  that  the   French   am- 
bassador.  Billot,  before    leaving    Rome, 
declared  to  the  Marquis  di   Rudini    that 
Italy  would  obtain  nothing  from  France 
until  she  was  freed  from  all  relations  to 
the  central  powers.    Will  the  Italian  min- 
ister accept  the  counsel  that  the  French 
ambassador  has  given  ?    That  is  the  ques* 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  Latin  Union,  as 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  consanguinity  of 
the  races  which  have  been  improperly 
called  Latin,  and  which  retain  of  the 
antique  only  the  language  used  in  the 
churches.    Certainly  it  would  be  desirable 
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that  between  those  countries  a  union 
should  be  formed  in  the  interest  oE  civil- 
izBlion  and  progress.  But  in  order  that 
the  dream  should  become  reality  it  would 
be  necessary  that  France  should  forget 
the  story  of  her  kings,  and  put  aside  all 
ambition,  even  of  a  moral  dominion  over 
the  people  of  the  two  adjoining  peninsulas. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  she  should 
treat  these  nations  as  her  equals,  and  that 
she  should  renounce  any  domination  in 
ilie  Mediterranean  or  on  the  Coniineni. 
The  France  of  '89  gave  hope  of  this,  but 
the  governments  which  followed  forgot 
the  principles  of  the  great  Revolution,  and 
the  peoples  that  believed  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  and  rejoiced  in  it  were  left 
to  their  delusions. 

A  little  history,  but  true  history  —  not 
the  fallacious  and  treacherous  history  of 
the  author  of  the  arlicle,  '■  The  Savoy  Dy- 
nasty, the  Pope,  and  the  Republic  "  —  will 
be  useful. 

The  space  which  this  arlicle  permits 
would  not  suffice  to  lell  fully  the  history 
of  the  violence  done  to  Italy  by  France 
from  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon  III,,  but 
since  the  events  which  took  place  under 
the  last  emperor  are  set  forth  in  a  wav  to 
induce  the  belief  Ihat  Italy  owes  'her 
unity  to  France,  I  limit  myself  to  the  his- 
torical period  between  1859  and  1S70. 
The  war  of  1859  was  for  Napoleon  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  and  not  agenerous under- 
taking for  the  national  redemption  of  Italy. 
At  Plombiires  it  was  agreed  that  the  war 
should  be  undertaken  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  "from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic," 
France  receiving  as  her  compensation  Sa- 
voy and  Nice,  and  lifiy  millions  of  francs 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Maizini, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Franco-Sardinian 
alliance,  from  which  he  foresaw  for  the 
peninsula  a  new  slavery  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Napoleonic  for  the  Austrian 
influence,  exposed  the  bargain,  and  proph- 
esied that  the  war  would  only  have  dynas- 
tic objects,  and  thai  it  would  be  stopped 
balf-way  as  soon  as  it  should  be  conven- 
ient and  agreeable.  This  appeared  in  an 
arlicle  signed  by  the  great  patriot  in  a 
London  journal,  lu  September,  1S58.  And 
that  Italian  unity  could  not  be  the  purpose 
<:f  that  war  had  been   revealed  by  the  in- 


trigues of  the  agent  ol  Napoleon,  who 
labored  10  give  the  throne  of  Naples  10  a 
Mural,  and  that  of  Tuscany  to  Prince  Je- 
rome Napoleon.  The  notion  could  ooi 
find  approval  with  the  great  powers,  who 
could  not  permit  the  reconstruction  in  Ibe 
peninsula  of  the  order  overthrown  in  1315. 
England  could  not  but  look  with  favoron 
the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  princes 
whose  government  had  been  a  permanent 
cause  of  agitation  in  Europe.  Add  to 
this  that  the  party  of  action  directed  by 
Maxzini  worked  in  opposition  to  Napo- 
leon's plan  of  the  three  monarchies,  and 
ith  the  object  of  na- 
commenced  under 


good   auspi 
for  the  allie 


ns,  when  unexpectedly,  by 
the  initiative  o£  the  emperor  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  king,  it  was  arrested 
00  the  8th  of  July  at  Villafranca,  For 
Mazxini  and  the  party  of  action  this  was  & 
victory,  but  it  was  a  defeat  for  Cavour, 
who  resigned  his  portfolio  In  indignation. 
Napoleon,  who  after  the  victories  had  «!>• 
tered  Milan  amidst  the  exultation  of  tho 
population,  left  Italy  almost  like  a  fugi- 
tive. Maziini,  moved,  but  not  surprised, 
by  tlie  proclamation  of  peace, 
follows  ;  — 

The  delusion  is  dissipated  faster 
we  anticipated.     All   our  predictic 

one  respect  fulfilled ;  peace  at  the  MJndo 

the  abandonment  of  Venice  were  foretold  by 
us  even  before  the  war,  when  we  levealed, 
without  being  listened  to,  the  plots  arranged 
at  Plorabieres.  Only,  the  French  usurper  hu 
exceeded  our  anticipations;  the  proposals 
which,  according  10  the  conferences  of  Plon- 
hiirea,  were  to  be  accepted  if  offered  after  the 
first  battles  by  Austria,  came  from  Louis  N* 
poleon.  The  infamouh  bargain  was  proposed 
by  him,  and  to  desertion  and  treason  the  des- 
pot, caressed,  saluted  as  Libeiator,  blessed 
by  a  deluded  people  —  good  and  ready  to  wipe 
out  every  record  under  the  impression  Vt  ft 
loyal  gratitude  tor  Ibe  benefactions  solemnly 
promised  —  was  ready  to  add  inaulL 

We  all  know  the  rascally  way  in  whicll 
peace  was  announced  to  Victor  EmmaaneU 
Napoleon,  posing  as  master  rather  tbansa 
ally,  telegraphed  the  king:  "  Peace  is  con* 
eluded  between  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
me."  The  substantial  agreement  had  been 
lhat  Italy  should  have  a  federation  of 
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princes,  with  Pius  IX.  as  president.  Not 
only  did  Austria  still  keep  her  footing  in 
the  peninsula  as  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
eration, but  France,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  pope,  would  continue  to  exercise  her 
dominion.  Italy  was  already  condemned 
to  a  perpetual  helplessness ;  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  Confederation,  she  would 
have  the  two  foreign  influences  eating  away 
the  strength  of  the  nation. 

Napoleon  III.  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  'the  party  of  action,  and  confided  too 
much  in  the  Piedmontese  government,  the 
influence  of  which  was  already  shaken  by 
the  diplomatic  failure  of  the  war  of  1859 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Cavour  from  the 
ministry.  The  insurrections  which  had 
disturbed  Italy  from  1853  to  1858,  if  they 
were  easily  put  down,  had  been  neverthe- 
less of  great  moral  fecundity,  the  example 
of  the  martyrs  to  their  country  having 
strengthened  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italians 
the  sentiment  of  national  unity.  Still, 
Piedmont,  after  Villafranca,  could  not 
combat,  and  indeed  had  no  interest  in 
combatting,  the  movement  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  On  the  announcement  of 
peace,  a  network  of  conspirators,  coming 
directly  from  London,  covered  the  penin- 
sula. Mazzini  took  up  his  headquarters 
at  Florence,  and  his  friends  overran  the 
southern  and  central  provinces  of  Italy 
working  against  every  attempt  at  local  au- 
tonomy. The  word  was  given  to  incite 
the  people  to  ask  for  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont as  the  means  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Italy  as  a  united  State.  The 
party  of  action  contended  with  powerful 
enemies,  but  never  flagged.  Fortunately 
Austria  had  been  defeated,  and  could  not 
take  up  arms  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
Confederation  ;  France  could  not  take  the 
field  against  the  Italy  which  she  had  de- 
clared her  intention  of  liberating;  the 
other  princes  were  impotent,  and  never 
dreamed  of  combining  for  action  ;  and  the 
party  of  action  remained  the  only  one 
which  had  a  concerted  plan  and  the  means 
of  operating,  having  also  the  assistance 
of  all  the  moderates  who  desired  the  great- 
ness of  Italy.  And  amongst  these  justice 
demands  the  recording  of  the  names  of 
Bettino  Ricasoli  and  Carlo  Luigi  Farini. 


Napoleon  opposed  the  annexations,  and 
with  menaces  and  flatteries  hindered  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  from  accepting  the  declara- 
tions of  union  made  by  Tuscany  and 
Emilia ;  but  when  we  saw  that  his  efforts 
were  futile,  he  demanded  compensation, 
and  received  it.  This  was  a  proof  of  his 
dishonesty,  and,  I  should  say,  of  his  claim 
to  rule  as  well.  He  insisted  on  the  ces- 
sion of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  though, 
having  failed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  he  had  no  right  to  them. 
The  treaty  of  Plombiferes,  substantially 
nullified  at  Villafranca,  was  renewed  at 
Turin  on  March  24,  i860,  and  Cavour,  re- 
turned to  the  ministry,  was  induced  to 
yield,  though  he  might  have  held  out,  hav- 
ing the  support  of  England  and  Prussia. 
And  this  was  not  the  utmost  of  the  em- 
peror^s  injustice  to  the  new  life  of  a  people 
who  asked  nothing  of  others  but  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live.  Later  came  the  expedition 
of  the  Thousand,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
could  not  get  Naples  for  his  cousin  Murat, 
became  protector  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
urged  an  alliance  between  Francis  II.  and 
Victor  Emmanuel,  an  alliance  which 
events  made  impossible.  And  when  Gari- 
baldi, victorious  from  Marsala  to  Milazzo, 
prepared  to  pass  the  Straits,  the  emperor 
declared  that  he  would  prevent  him,  but 
his  infernal  propositions  were  opposed  by 
England,  who  demanded  and  secured,  for 
Italian  afifairs,  the  principle  of  non-inter* 
vention. 

Fortune  overruled  the  enemies  of  Ital- 
ian unity,  and  Bonaparte,  not  being  able 
to  save  the  throne  of  Charles  III.,  col- 
lected all  his  resources  to  preserve  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  succeeded. 
At  Chamb^ry  it  was  agreed  that  the  Sar- 
dinian army  should  cross  the  Tronto  to 
prevent  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  from 
occupying  Rome.  The  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  without  its  natural 
capital  and  the  Venetian  provinces, 
showed  that  Napoleon  had  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  impo- 
tence. The  frontiers  open,  the  heart  of 
the  nation  occupied  by  a  foreign  garrison, 
the  new  king  had  no  weight  in  Europe, 
and  must  ask  the  permission  of  Paris  to 
move.  Then  came  the  fratricide  of  As- 
promonte,  and,  apprehending  that  a  new 
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popular  movement  might  be  directed 
against  the  pope,  Bonaparte  imposed  the 
Convention  of  September  ij,  1864,  by 
which  Florence  was  chosen  as  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  Italian  gov- 
erottient  recognized  the  territory  of  the 
pope  and  assumed  the  obligation  of  de- 
fending it  against  every  attack  from  with- 
out. It  was  a  declaration  of  civil  war 
which  was  imposed  on  Italy.  And  three 
years  later  this  would  have  happened, 
when  Garibaldi  with  his  volunteers  in- 
vaded the  Roman  provinces,  if  at  Flor- 
ence, at  the  head  of  the  government,  there 
had  not  been  a  true  heart.  Urban  Rattazii 
had  had  too  much  of  Aspromonte,  and 
refused  to  repeat  the  tragedy  which  was 
dictated  to  him  from  Paris.aud  so  Booa- 
parte  was  obliged  lo  send  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  de  Failly,  who 
had  the  glory  of  reporting  that  his  chasse- 
pSti  had  done  wonders  at  Mentana  against 
the  Italian  volunlesrs. 

The  study  of  papal  affairs  has  carried 
us  beyond  the  record,  and  we  must  go 
back  a  little  to  recall  another  humihation 
inflicted  on  Italy.  Bonaparte,  not  having 
been  able  to  prevent  the  king  of  Italy  from 
forming  the  alliance  with  the  kmg  of 
Prussia  for  the  war  against  Austria,  pro- 
posed to  control  his  military  movements, 
and  succeeded.  In  a  plan  of  operations 
communicated  by  Herr  Usedom,  Prussian 
minister  at  Florence,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  Italian  army  on  one  side  and  the  Prus- 
sian on  the  otber,  passing  by  the  hostile 
fortresses,  should  move  from  opposite 
directions  towards  the  Danube,  having  for 
their  objective  Vienna.  Napoleon  dis- 
suaded  the  ministry  at  Florence  from  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  promising  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war, 
Venice  should  be  ceded  to  Italy.  This 
was  the  reason  of  the  incredible  move- 
ment on  the  Quadrilateral,  with  the  result 
of  Custozza.  In  that  battle  scarcely  one' 
third  of  the  Italian  army  was  in  action; 
the  remainder,  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
did  rot  move,  Prussia,  moving  from  vic- 
tory to  victory,  triumphed  at  Sadowa,  and 
if  the  Italian  government  had  followed  the 
plans  of  its  ally,  it  would  have  been  able 
without  difBculty  to  occupy  Vienna.  In 
order  to  recall  the  troops  from  Italy  so  as 
to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  North,  Fran. 
cis  Joseph  ceded  Venice  to  Napoleon  III., 
and  charged  him  with  a  mediation.  The 
MoniUur  of  the  4th  of  July  published  the 
news,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Victor 
Emmanuel.  General  La  Marmora  was 
indignant,  and  begged   Count   Nigra    to 


Emp^reur  a  tjl^^aphie  au  Roi  que  I'Al 

triche  lui  cide  la  V^netie.      La  cliose  eit 

aulant  plus  crave,  qu'clle  est  publi<!e  dans 

Menilrur.     Je  comprends  que  i'Empeieur 

clierche   4  arreler  la  Prusse,  mais  c'est  cx- 

irSniement  douloureux  qu'il  le  fuse  au  deCri- 

nt  de  riulie.      Recevoir  la  V^^iie  en 

lean  de  la  France  est  humiliant  pour  nous, 

out  ie  monde  croira  que  nous  avana  trahi 

Prusse.      On  nc   pourri  plus  gouvemer 

alie;    I'arm^e   n'aura    plus   de  prestige. 

Tlchez  de  nous  jpargner  la  dure  allema^re 

:  humiliation  insupportable,  ou  de  nous 

brouiller  avec  la  France. 

The  humiliation  was  not  withheld  ;  and 
Uerlin  the  thing  was  remembered,  not 
the  injury  of  Ital}-,  but  to  that  of  the 
party  whose  chiefs  then  ruled  affairs  at 
Florence.  I  heard  Prince  Bismarck  one 
ing  reproach  them  with  it,  glad  that 
the  government  of  Italy  had  passed  into 
other  hands.  After  July  4,  1866,  the  Aus- 
s  began  to  evacuate  the  Venetian 
provinces,  and  on  ihe  eighth.  Archduke 
■"  rt,  who  was  also  able  to  leave  Italy, 
took  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of 
the  North.  Dut  neither  was  he  fortunate, 
ind  the  Prussians,  victors  on  the  26lh, 
mposed  at  Nicolsburgthe  treaty  by  which 
i^usiria  agreed  to  quit  the  German  confed- 
eration. For  Italy  the  sacrifice  was  com- 
plete, and  Garibaldi,  who  had  occupied  ji 
good  part  of  the  Tyrol,  and  Medtci,  who 
was  a  few  miles  from  Trent,  were  ordered 
by  telegraph  to  retreat ;  a  few  days  after 
General  Lebteuf,  in  the  name  and  by  or- 
ders of  Napoleon  III.,  handed  over  Venice 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  king.  Four 
years  later,  almost  at  the  same  date,  N*. 
poleon  was  conquered  at  Sedan,  and  only 
through  this  was  Italy  enabled  10  occupy 
her  capital. 

Certainly  this  brief  story  will  suflSce  to 
show  that  Napoleon  III,  was  the  most 
rancorous  enem^  of  Italian  unity,  and  that 
it  was  against  his  will  that  Italy  became  a 
State,  Nevertheless,  to  the  demonstra* 
lion  of  facta  let  us  add  the  confirmation  of 
otScial  documents.  The  Minister  Thou- 
venel,  on  the  121I1  of  July,  1861,  wrote,  by 
order  of  his  master,  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Austria  and  Spain  these  words;  "We 
have  seen  with  pain  that  the  stipulations 
of  Villafranca  and  of  Ztirich  nave  not 
been  fully  executed,  and  it  was  our  desire 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies 
should  not  be  overthrown."  And  on  the 
lith  of  April,  1865,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Convention  of  September  in  Ihe 
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Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Minister  Roaher 
said :  — 

When  Naples  was  attacked,  when  the 
Marches  and  Umbria  were  invaded,  the 
French  Government  was  profoundly  dis- 
turbed. It  could  not  then,  perhaps,  speak 
with  more  force,  but  it  hoped  that  a  recon- 
ciliation was  still  possible.  If  in  effect  the 
revolutionary  element  had  combined  with  the 
national  movement,  the  separation  was  effected 
at  Aspromonte.  Let  Italy  study  her  internal 
reorganization  and  the  reform  of  her  legisla- 
tion, but  not  cast  her  looks  imprudently  on 
the  few  square  leagues  and  the  population  of 
six  hundred  thousand  souls,  or  she  will  run 
into  a  great  danger.  If  she  does  not  wish  to 
put  herself  in  an  uncertain  and  precarious 
situation,  let  her  not  think  of  Rome ;  if  she 
wishes  to  avoid  the  beginnings  of  dissolution 
and  of  death,  let  her  not  think  of  Rome;  if 
she  wishes  to  avoid  frightful  conflicts,  let  her 
not  think  of  Rome.  These  are  not  words  of 
menace,  but  warnings  of  friendship  and  sym- 
p2Uthy. 

It  was,  however,  a  menace  —  and  Men- 
taoa  proved  it.  The  same  minister,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1867,  after  having 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  pope,  concluded 
bis  speech  with  these  sentences,  which 
confirm  his  hostile  feeling  towards  the 
Italian  people:  — 

We  are  confronted  by  this  dilemma:  the 
Pope  must  have  Rome ;  and  the  Italians  can- 
not do  without  it.  We  declare  that  Italy 
shall  never  become  mistress  of  Rome.  Never 
will  France  support  such  a  violence  done  to 
her  honor  and  her  Catholicism.  She  will 
demand  of  Italy  the  rigorous  and  energetic 
execution  of  the  Convention  of  September, 
otherwise  she  will  provide  by  her  own  means. 
Is  this  clear  ? 

These  words,  often  interrupted  by  the 
unanimous  applause  of  the  Chamber,  were 
the  echo  of  the  public  opinion  of  France. 
But  beside  this,  if  other  evidence  were 
necessary,  there  are  two  diplomatic  trans- 
actions which  it  is  worth  while  to  recall. 
After  Mentana,  Napoleon  III.  desired  to 
place  the  temporal  power  under  a  Euro- 
pean guarantee.  He  proposed  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  make  the  conquest  of 
her  capital  forever  impossible  to  Italy; 
and  the  infamous  project  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  London  and  Berlin  had  not  op- 
posed it.  In  1868  an  alliance  between 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy  was  proposed. 
The  negotiation,  broken  off  and  resumed, 
had  no  result,  owing  to  the  unwillingness 
of  Napoleon.  Beust  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  the  alliance  that  France  should 
evacuate  Rome.  At  the  Tuileries  clerical 
influences  prevailed,  and  the  treaty  was 
not  concluded ;  and   France  in  1870  was 


alone  in  her  war  with  Germany.  When 
Napoleon  was  on  the  verge  of  his  de- 
struction, he  found  no  ally.  Princes  and 
nations  have  their  expiations,  and  the 
expedition  of  Rome  in  1849,  renewed  by 
Aspromonte,  the  days  of  Turin,  and  Men- 
tana, was  punished  at  Sedan. 

This  being  the  work  of  Napoleon  III., 
how  can  France  pretend  that  the  unity  of 
Italy  was  due  to  her?    France,  become  a 
republic,  had  but  one  duty  —  to  make  the 
world  forget  the  faults  of  the  empire.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  do  it ;  she  even  fol- 
lowed  its   methods  and  its  vices.    The 
kingdom  of  Italy  is  what  it  is  —  on  the 
Alps  it  has  no  frontier;  its  shores  are  de- 
fenceless owing  to  the  long  stretch  of  sea- 
coast  ;  in  the  capital  there  is  the  pope,  who 
claims  the  reconstruction  of  the  temporal 
power,  constantly  conspiring  for  the  can- 
cellation of  his  disasters.     In  this  state  of 
things  Italy  cannot  remain  isolated.     She 
must    hinder    the    reconstitution    of  the 
league  of  Catholic  powers  for  the  defence 
of  the  Vatican,  and  provide  that,  if  all  her 
frontiers  cannot  be  made  secure,  at  least 
by  the  aid  of  suitable  alliances  they  may 
be  in  part  protected.    The  isolation  of 
Italy  at  Berlin  in  1878  was  an  injury  to  her 
because  her  rivals  came  away  strength- 
ened in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    In    1881    France  occupied  Tunis, 
and  Austria,  complaining  of  the  agitations 
of   the  Irredentists  against  her  integrity, 
threatened  to  re-occupy  the  Quadrilateral. 
Bismarck  made  peace  with  the  pope,  and 
sent  Schloezer  as  minister  of  Prussia  to 
the  Holy  See.    Was  Italy  better  regarded 
in  France?    Let  the  persecution  of  Ital- 
ians in  Marseilles  and  other  cities  of  the 
republic,  let  the  savage  attacks  of  the 
journals  and  meetings  on  everything  that 
was  most  sacred  to  a  people  whom  in  irony 
they  called  kindred,  give  the  reply  I    It 
became  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision, 
and  no  longer  remain  idle  and  impassive 
in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  that  appeared 
on  every  side.    The  words  of  the  prince- 
chancellor,  spoken  in  August  of  1869  to 
a  diplomat,  cannot  be  forgotten.   He  said : 
**  Austria,  with  a  few  battalions,  would  be 
able  to  bring  the  Italian  conspirators  to 
reason."     It  was  then  that  the  Minister 
Mancini  demanded,  and  after  long  nego- 
tiations obtained,  in  February,  1882,  the 
admission  of  Italy  into  the  alliance  of  the 
two  empires.   The  treaty,  renewed  in  1887 
by  Count  di  Robilant,  is  purely  defensive, 
and  nothing  has  since  been  done  to  change 
its  meaning.     To  prove  this  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  for  nine  years  peace  has  been 
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ID  Europe, aodil  isamalicious 
falsehood  that  the  Italian  govtrnment  has 
raised  difficulties  is  order  lo  bring  about 
a  war.  At  Florence,  at  Massowah,  at 
Tunis,  the  cod  trove  rsies  between  the  Iwo 
governmeats  were  due  to  the  imprudence 
of  Freoch  functionaries,  and  the  govern, 
t  Rome  had  the  audacity  to  defend 
itself  with  an  energy  lo  which  the  go 
at  Paris  was  not  accusiomed,lii 
up  to  1S87  been  habituated  to  lind  Italy 
disposed  (o  concessions  and  deference 
before  demands,  even  unjust  demands, 
coming  from  Paris.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Marquis  lii  Rudini  may  do  i 
but  I  irisli  to  ask  one  question,  ii 
What  has  France  done  to  convince  Italy 
ihat  a  separation  from  the  central  powers 
—■ )uld  be  useful  to  her?  Up  to  this  day 
goes  on  the  war  of  lariSs  which  France 
began  in  1885  against  Italy ;  and  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  conlioues  lo  flatter  the  Vatican 
that  sooner  or  later,  with  the  republic, 
the  pope  will  resume  his  civil  power. 
Hostile  demonstrations  are  certainly  not 
the  means  by  which  harmony  is  shown  or 
brotherhood  proved. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy,  before  the 
alliance  with  the  Iwo  empires,  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  that  now  she 
is  in  misery  from  the  increase  of  taxation, 
the  consequence  of  the  increased  arma- 
ments. The  errors  of  the  author  of  the 
article  to  which  I  am  replying  are  as  many 
as  his  ideas.  To  prove  the  tinancial  prog- 
ress of  Italy,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  has  gone  backward  since 

parison  between  the  conditions  of  the 
peninsula  in  i860  —  <>.,  the  year  in  which 
Its  unification  began  —  and  ihOHe  of  to- 
day. Ports,  roads,  telegraphs,  railways, 
army,  navy,  all  were  wanting  lo  the  young 
nation,  and  had  all  to  be  provided  ;  hence 
it  is  Ihat,  studying  the  budgets  of  the 
thirty  years  of  its  national  life,  ne  see  the 
steady  increase  in  its  income  and  expen- 
diture as  in  all  the  European  States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  of 
the  article  has  travelled  in  Italy,  or  whether 
he  follows  the  French  novel-writers,  who, 
after  ibelr  manner,  n 


had  visited  the  agricultural  sections  as 
well  as  the  great  cities  of  the  peninsula, 
he  would  have  formed  more  serious  opin- 
ions, and  not  have  repeated  the  nonsense 
about  the  Agro  Romano  current  twenty 
years  ago,  before  Rome  became  the  capi- 
tal of  Italy.     It  is  worth  while,  then,  to 


year  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
there  were  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  kilometres  of  railway;  in  1S90  there 
were  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred,  and 
they  had  cost  2,946,785.894  lire.  By  the 
laws  of  1881  aDd  1885  public  works  to 
the  amount  of  about  three  milliards  were 
decreed.  For  other  public  works  in  t86a 
there  were  provided  in  the  budget  18,771,- 
914  lire.  These  appropriations  were  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  until  id  the 
budget  of  1890-^1  they  reached  the  sum 
at  39,170,676  lire.  From  the  actual  out- 
lay, as  Slated  in  the  returns.it  is  shown 
that  from  i86z  to  1891  there  were  ex- 
pended in  this  direction  eight  hundred  and 
ten  millions.  Since  the  riches  of  a  coun- 
try are  in  the  measure  of  its  production, 
we  may  affirm  that,  according  to  the  tariff 
of  1887,  manufactures,  especially  the  tex- 
tile, have  made  progress;  nor  are  the  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  industry  diSerent, 
though  since  1884  the  landlords  have 
complained  of  a  crisis  which  affects  all 
Europe.  The  production  of  cereals  rose 
from  71,303,000  hectolitres  in  1862  lo 
86.325,000  in  1889.  and  the  production  of 
wine,  one  of  (he  principal  exports  of  Italy, 
which  in  1862  was  24,003,000  hectolitres, 
"igo  was  36,760,000.  Another  indica- 
nol  less  significant  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  js  its  sanitary  condition. 
The  mortality  in  1866  was  thirty  per  one 
thousand,  but  had  fallen  in  1887  to  twentf- 
ven,  and  in  1888  to  twenty-five. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  injury  to 
Italy  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  the 
nerciai  relations  with  France.  The 
is  ihat  both  countries  suffer.  From 
calculations  made  by  a  French  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Milan  it  appears  that 
the  losses  of  France  have  been  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  while  Italy  is 
ilowly  recouping  from  other  countries 
what  she  loses  from  France.  Italian  ex- 
I  to  France,  which  were  in  1887,  the 
last  year  of  the  treaty,  four  hundred  and 
four  millions,  fell  the  year  after  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  in  1889  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  There  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  increase  with  other 
States,  and  to  them  the  exports  rose  from 
five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  to 
n  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Similar 
proportions  are  observed  in  the  imports 
from  France  into  Italy,  lo  1887  these 
nounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
illions.  In  1888  they  fell  to  one  hundred 
id  fifiy-five,  and  in  1889  rose  again  to 
ie  hundred  and  sixiy-seven.   The  returu 
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in  the  imports  from  other  countries  show 
a  slower  increase,  for  they  rose  from  ten 
hundred  and  nineteen  millions  to  twelve 
hundred  and  twentv-three  ;  but  this  is  not 
a  cause  of  grief,  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
people  receiving  less  from  abroad  has 
fewer  needs,  and  can,  from  its  own  re- 
sources, supply  the  necessities  of  its  ex- 
istence. However,  the  conclusion  is  this : 
While  the  exports  from  Italy  into  France 
fell  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to 
thirty-seven,  they  increased  in  respect  to 
other  countries  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  from  which  we 
gather  that  the  losses  did  not  exceed 
twenty-eight  per  one  hundred.  The  losses 
of  France  were  more  serious,  for  her  ex- 
ports to  Italy  fell  from  one  hundred  to 
fifty-four.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  four  winds  that,  Italy  having 
by  her  political  management  broken  o3 
her  commercial  relations  with  her  neigh- 
bors, the  Triple  Alliance  is  the  cause  of 
all  her  troubles. 

It  is,  moreover,  untrue  that  since  1881, 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  two  empires,  the  taxes  have  been 
increased  in   Italy  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased armaments.     This  is  a  subject 
easy  to  demonstrate,  and  I  shall  not  have 
great  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  that  also 
the  author    of   the  article    is    mistaken. 
During  the  last  nine  years  no  new  tax  has 
been  imposed  by  the  Italian  Parliament ; 
some  have  been  suppressed  ;  the  grist  tax 
and   that  on   the  smaller  incomes  in  the 
tax  on  personal  property,  and  two-tenths 
of  the  war  increase  on  the  real  estate  tax  ; 
and  the  price  of  salt  has  been  reduced. 
These  were  certainly  imprudences,  for  the 
income  of  the  State  lost  by  them  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  a  year. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  them  by  custom-house  taxes  ; 
the  calculations  were  inaccurate,  and  we 
found  the  income  decreasing.   We  must  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  the  article  referred 
to  has  never  studied  the  budget  of  Italy, 
for  be  errs  not  only  in  his  reasoning  but  in 
his  figures.     Let  us  rectify  the  one  and  the 
other.     According  to  the  statements  of 
expenses  approved  by  Parliament,  the  ex- 
penditure in  1 88 1  was  1,467,648,225  lire, 
and  in  1889-90,  1,879,636,028  lire.     There 
was,  then,  an  increase  of  411,987,803  lire, 
but  this  was  not  only  on  account  of  the 
military   expenses,  but   for  public  works, 
railways  included.     From  official  statistics 
it  appears  that  of  the  sums  inscribed  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  in  the  general 
budget  of  the  State,  a  third  was  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility.    We  read  in  the 


book  referred  to  that  in  the  ten  years  from 
1877  ^o  1S87.  out  of  a  sum  of  1,273,200,876 
lire  there  were  spent  on  public  works,  har- 
bors, roads,  etc.,  452,31 7,294  lire ;  and  that 
for  railways,  while  in  1877  the  expenditure 
was  57,644,652  lire,  in  the  year  1888-89  ^^ 
was  235,784,102  lire.  These  figures  prove 
satisfactorily  my  assertions. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  these  expenditures 
being  all  of  an  economical  character,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  that  the  increase  of  expenditure 
in  the  budget  would  have  happened  with- 
out it ;  from  which  we  see  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  despond,  for  the  Italian  people 
do  not  lack  the  means  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  State.  They  need  the  man  who  will 
know  how  to  apply  the  resources  which  the 
country  offers,  and  who,  above  all,  dares  to 
encounter  unpopularity  and  conquer  popu- 
lar prejudices.  I  have  said  above  that 
several  imposts  have  been  abolished  which 
gave  the  government  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions  a  year ;  and  I  will  add 
that  not  all  in  Italy  pay  equally  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
personal  property  escapes  the  researches 
of  the  fisc.  Our  armaments  have  been 
purely  defensive,  and  none  but  an  ignorant 
man  or  a  mendacious  one  could  say  the 
contrary. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  cannot  be  un- 
armed, having  on  its  frontiers  two  military 
powers  of  the  first  order,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Mediterranean  being  already  com- 
promised. This  necessity  is  evident,  nor 
is  it  true  that  its  armaments  are  the  result 
of  the  alliances  with  the  two  empires. 
Recent  history  makes  them  obligatory, 
and  ancient  history  proves  that  Italy,  being 
divided  and  unarmed,  was  always  the  field 
of  battle  of  other  nations.  Being  included 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy  can  limit  her 
armaments  to  those  purely  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  her  territory  on  one 
side.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  were  alone, 
if  she  were  obliged  to  depend  only  on  her- 
self, she  must  triple  her  army  and  fortifi- 
cations to  provide  against  the  dangers 
which  might  fall  on  her  from  the  two  fron- 
tiers and  the  coast  in  case  of  war.  If 
to-morrow  France  and  Germany  should 
take  up  arms,  Austria  could  not  remain 
idle,  even  apart  from  the  treaty  of  alliance 
of  1879.  ^t  is  unquestionable,  moreover, 
that  Russia,  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral dissension,  would  move  her  army 
towards  the  Levant,  where  questions  are 
always  open  on  account  of  the  Bulgarian 
government  not  being  yet  recognized.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  improbable 
that  Italy  could  remain  neutral,  and  would 
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not  be  obliged  lo  take  pan  ;  aad  she  might 
Dot  be  able  to  go  where  she  pleased  If  she 
were  not  well  armed.  Those  who  desire 
lo  see  her  unarmed,  do  so  because  they 
wish  her  weak  aod  helpless,  and  therefore 
3  prey  to  her  eoeinies,  as  she  was  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  are 
those  who  even  lo  ■day  would  see  Italy  a 
workshop  of  artists,  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, but  Dot  3  nation.  But  she  exists, 
and  the  Stales  that  are  her  rivals  must 
tolerate  her,  even  If  they  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  love  her.  Since  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  the  party  of  action  has  by 
its  chiefs  in  Parliament  constantly  de- 
manded the  organizaiioD  of  the  army,  the 
fortification  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  de- 
fence of  her  waters.  lu  i86za  commis- 
sion of  generals  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  only  in  1871  did  It  present 
lis  plans,  which  have  not  to  this  day  been 
entirely  carried  out.  The  ministries  which 
succeeded  each  other  for  sixteen  years 
built  and  demolished  the  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers,  formed  and  dissolved  (he  army 
—  sometimes  from  reasons  of  economy 
which  were  not  always  realized,  so  that 
from  1862  10  1S86  (here  were  spent  four 
and  a  half  milliards,  and  I  taly  still  had  not 
a  force  capable  of  defending  herself  effi- 
ciently against  an  attack  on  the  frontier 
and  by  sea.  It  was  only  in  1882,  just 
before  the  signature  of  (he  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  that  Parliamentgave  defi- 
nrlc  organization  lo  the  army;  in  1884  it 
voted  the  law  for  the  completion  of  the 
defences,  and  Id  188;  a  coDsiderable  credil 
(or  armament  and  fortification. 

When  the  Crispi  ministry  was  formed 
(August  7, 1887),  and  tor  the  period  during 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  en- 
trusted  to  it,  the  military  e^tpensea  were 
limited  to  those  which  had  been  voted  by 
its  predecessors,  and  even  the  law  of 
December,  iS8g,  had  no  other  object  than 
to  anticipate  (lie  amount  voted  in  1SS5. 
To  show  how  absurd  are  the  accusations 
of  having  increased  the  armaments,  the 
facts  slated  suffice ;  but  to  show  that  the 
burthens  of  the  Italian  taxpayer  were  not 
so  serious  as  is  stated,  I  add  still  a  few 
figures.  Forihe  financial  vear  1888^9  — 
tlie  year  most  seriously  ourlhened  with 
military  expenditure  — the  Italian  citizen, 
fur  the  possession  of  an  efiicient  national 
defence,  paid  eighteen  lire  a  year,  « 
in  Germany  the  contribution  was  twenty 
for  each  individual,  in  Great  Britain 
iwenty-one,  and  in  France  twenly-five. 


intentions,  and  ihat  its  armaments  were 
and  are  the  result  of  a  normal  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  forces  and  for  purely 
defensive  purposes,  all  the  hypotheses  of 
our  accuser  are  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
and  f.ill  to  the  ground.  I  am  willing  lo 
believe  that  France  will  not  attack  J  taly, 
hut  if  she  wishes,  let  her  do  so;  it  would 
be  one  of  the  many  errors  of  which  her 
kings  were  guilty.  The  expedition  against 
Rome  in  1S49  was  a  blot  on  the  republic, 
not  completely  expiated  by  Ihe^eufi  d'itat 
ofihezudof  December.  And  I  can  say 
that  Italy  will  not  give  the  pretext  for  an 
aggression,  as  she  gave  none  for  the  pre- 
ceding wars.  Calculations  are  based  on 
the  Papacy  and  on  the  Radicals;  it  ig 
thought  that  both  are  causes  of  weakness 
in  the  Italian  monarchy ;  the  author  of  the 
article,  indeed,  lakes  ihem  into  special 
account  and  calculation  as  auxiliaries  .in 
of  war.  The  Radicals,  as  a  body 
inl,  have  no  importance.  They  are 
few,  undisciplined,  without  a  directing  in- 
lelligence,  and  without  means  of  action. 
They  are  noisy,  and  therefore,  from  a  dis- 
tance and  to  those  who  do  not  know  them 
near  by,  seem  a  cohort  ready  lo  rise  and 
demolish  the  present  stale  of  things; 
'  eless,  the  Radicals  in  Italy  have 
which  their  colleagues  in  other 
;s  do  not  possess.  If  Italy  were 
assailed  by  a  foreign  army,  ihey  would 
remember  thai  ihey  were  Italians,  and 
would  fight  in  defence  of  their  country. 
They  have  shown  this  in  all  the  past ;  in 
1843,  in  1859,  i86c>,  and  1866,  the  soldiers 
who  fought  wiih  Garibaldi  for  the  national 
redemption  were  Radicals. 

The  pope,  while  he  was  king,  had  need 
of  a  foreign  garrison  10  rule.  On  the  Z4th 
of  November,  1848,  Pius  IX.,  convinced 
of  his  helplessness  against  the  revolution 
which  menaced  him,  fied  to  Gaeta,  where 
he  asked  and  obtained  asylum  from  the 
Bourbon  Ferdinand.  Woen,  after  his 
continued  defeats,  Napoleon  III.  in  1870 
had  to  recall  his  Iroops  from  Home,  the 
Aniibes  legion  (French  soldiers  disguised) 
were  left  alone  to  defend  him,  and,  these 
conquered,  Pius  IX.  found  no  one  in  bis 
realm  to  defend  him.  The  Italian  clergy 
underwent  a  transformation  after  Septem- 
ber, 1S70 ;  their  independence  in  ihe  exer- 
cise of  their  spiritual  functions  is  abso- 
lute, and  It  would  be  difficult  (o  find  its 
parallel  in  other  Catholic  countries.  Nev- 
erlheless,  they  have  not  lost  their  old  ways, 
which  come  from  their  ancient  education. 
In  Piedmont  the  clergy  are  faithful  to  the 
dynasty  of  Savoy;  in  Venice,  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
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in  Sicily  they  were  never  papal,  aod  are 
not  so  DOW.  One  may  count  on  one*s  fin- 
gers the  clerical  bishops ;  and  even  in 
Rome  one  must  look  amongst  the  high 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  find  parti- 
sans of  the  temporal  power.  Leo  XI I L 
demands  it,  desires  it,  but  fears  to  re- 
sume it,  and,  whenever  he  discusses  it, 
finishes  by  saying  that  if  the  civil  power 
were  restored  to  him,  it  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  it  that  he  might,  if  he  be- 
came king,  before  long  be  obliged  to  ask 
for  the  return  of  the  Italian  troops. 

Italy  has  good  soldiers,  says  our  enemy, 
and  good  officers.  This  is  a  concession  of 
which  we  may  take  note  ;  but  he  doubts  if 
there  is  a  chief  who  is  capable  of  direct- 
ing the  soldiers  and  officers  in  battle. 
This  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  France, 
judging  by  the  proofs  she  gave  in  1870. 
But  in  all  these  doubts  there  is  one  thing 
fairly  assured :  that,  if  France  attacked 
Italy,  Germany  would  renew  the  move- 
ment of  1870,  and  that  Austria  would  be 
found  side  by  side  with  King  Humbert. 
England,  interested  in  the  Mediterranean, 
could  not  be  inactive.  The  game,  to  say 
the  least,  would  not  be  a  sure  one  for 
the  government  of  the  republic,  since  the 
great  powers  would  be  opposed  to  it.  But 
here  1  am  willing  to  admit  an  absurdity, 
and  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  En- 
gland, Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  were 
defeated  by  France,  defeated  by  arms  and 
by  intrigues.  It  is  a  magnificent  dream 
(or  the  chauvi'ns  to  have  Europe  at  their 
feet,  Waterloo  and  Sedan  avenged^  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  1871  and  what  re- 
mains of  that  of  181 5  wipeH  out !  But  the 
intrigues  of  France  are  understood,  and 
that  her  government  has  long  employed 
them;  they  have  also  often  been  circum- 
vented. The  military  side  of  the  affair  is 
more  difficult,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so.  To  conquer  the  three  allied  powers, 
France  must  nave  at  least  four  millions  of 
soldiers,  and  she  has  not  got  them;  she 
must  moreover,  to  become  mistress  of  the 
sea,  have  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

France  in  the  years  since  1870  has  spent 
on  her  army  and  fleet  four  milliards,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  her 
forces  are  necessarily  proportioned  to  her 
population.  What  she  has  done  in  the 
last  twenty  years  is  certainly  extraordi- 
nary, and  it  has  obliged  the  other  govern- 
ments to  increase  their  armaments  as 
well.  The  French  Parliament  has  in- 
creased its  military  budget  from  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  to  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  that  of  the  navy  from 


one  hundred  and  eighty-two  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four ;  nor  was  this  enough, 
for  in  a  special  budget  she  appropriated 
the  enormous  sum  of  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-three  millions ;  and,  as  if  not  sat- 
isfied with  that,  by  the  laws  of  June  and 
December,  1888,  established  for  the  same 
purpose  a  credit  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  millions.  All  this  is  amazing,  and 
proves  not  only  the  power  of  ambition, 
but  that  of  the  patriotism  of  France.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  number  of  soldiers  is 
always  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
population  of  France  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  the  States  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

I  have  alluded  to  French  intrigues,  and 
I  will  recall  one  which  proves  the  insid- 
iousness  of  the  attitude  of  the  government 
of  the  republic  towards  the  government  of 
Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  re- 
luctance of  Leo  XI 1 1,  to  enter  openly  into 
undertakings  which  might  cause  him  to  be 
accused  of  being  the  cause  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Italy.  He  fears  to 
alienate  the  Italian  clergv  and  provoke  a 
schism  which  would  injure  Catholicism. 
Two  years  ago  Count  Leiebvre  de  Behaine 
was  at  Paris  during  the  summer,  I  do  not 
know  for  what  reasons,  whether  for  the 
ususd  conj^^  or  for  political  motives.  He 
had  left  Italy  after  having  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  certain  high  functionaries 
of  the  Curia,  who  are  the  most  fanatical 
advocates  of  the  temporal  power.  One 
day,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  M.  Bay- 
lin  de  Monbel,  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  the 
Embassy  of  France  to  the  Vatican,  went 
to  the  pope  with  a  telegram,  announcing 
that  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  that  in  France 
all  was  ready.  The  telegram  said,  **  Faites 
vite,  car  tout  est  prfit."  Leo  XIII.,  who 
prefers  the  Vatican  to  an  uncertainty,  re- 
plied that  it  was  necessary  to  consider, 
that  he  must  consult  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals in  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  and  that 
M.  de  Monbel  must  come  again  in  a  couple 
of  days.  M.  de  Monbel,  who  is  known  in 
the  Roman  world  as  a  man  of  infinite  re- 
source, went  to  the  audience  appointed, 
accompanied  by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  pope  this  time  opposed  the  plan, 
showing  his  aversion  to  an  act  which 
might  turn  out  otherwise  than  safe  for 
him.  M.  de  Monbel  then  proposed  a  sim- 
ulation of  flight,  a  trip  to  a  neighboring 
shore ;  but  this  made  the  pope  still  more 
hesitating,  and  nothing  was  decided.  The 
French  ministry  had  prepared  a  dilemma; 
if  the   pope   succeeded   in   escaping  and 
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ta.l[iag  refuge  in  France,  the  Roman  ques- 
tion would  revive,  obliging  ihe  powers  to 
rcsoiveit;  ifthelulian  governrnent  hin- 
dered thefligiuof  Leo  Xlll.,ii  would  be 
proved  thai  be  was  not  free  in  his  move- 
ments, and  the  Catholic  powers  would  be 
obliged  to  undertake  his  defence.  In  the 
one  case  or  the  other,  war  would  be  inev- 
itable, and  as  Italy  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  it.  she  could  not  plead  the  caiHS 
faderis,  and  would  have  been  left  alone 
against  Fiance.  The  plan  failed,  but  an- 
other was  attempted,  this  time  easier  lo 
detect. 

One  day  there  came  to  Rome  one  of 
those  people  who  call  themselves  agents 
of  the  Latin  league,  who  go  and  come  to 
and  {rotn  Paris  under  the  pretext  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  countries.  In  fact,  be  was 
an  ageul  provocatiur.  He  had  been  in 
the  Vosges  mith  Garibaldi,  had  been  an 
officer  of  artillery,  was  (reely  received  in 
the  military  workshops  of  France,  and,  in 
consequence,  was  intimate  with  certain 
generals  of  the  republic.  He  had  aa  in- 
terview with  a  high  functionary  of  the 
Italian  government,  to  whom  be  confided 
as  a  Slate  secret  that  an  expeditioQ  against 
Italy  was  already  decided  on.  To  put  it 
into  effect  they  waited  for  ati  excuse  iti 
some  question  which  should  be  raised. 
The  government  of  the  republic  had  de- 
cidea  to  attack  Italy  by  sea  and  land  ;  in 
order  to  anticipate  it,  we  must  reach  first 
the  frontier  with  our  army,  putting  also  in 
movement  the  entire  fleet.  Two  French 
divisions  were  lo  move,  one  from  Toulon 
and  one  from  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  one  or  two  of  Ihe  chief  Italian 
cities  with  melinite;  and  seventy  thousand 
troops  would  cross  the  frontier  on  the  first 
sign  from  Paris.  By  this  information  it 
was  hoped  to  excite  the  irritable  disposi- 
tion, as  they  judged  it,  of  Ihe  Crispi  min- 
istry, which  would  respond  precipitately 
by  hostilities.  And  as  Ihe  provocation 
would  bave  come  from  Italy,  she  would 
have  had  no  righllo  demand  the  assistance 
cA  Ihe  allied  powers.  The  furious  Sicilian, 
as  the  French  journals  delight  lo  call  him, 
did  not  fall  into  the  snare,  and  did  not 
even  communicate  the  information  to  his 
colleagues.  The  agent  returned  to  Paris, 
with  the  convictiun  that  the  ministry  at 
Rome  had  no  desire  for  war. 

The  Italian  Confederation  —  /.<.,  weak- 
ness—is the  object  of  the  desires  of 
French  statesmen.  1 1  is  the  plan  of  Napo- 
leon III.;  in  1859  he  wanted  it  with  the 
federation  of  princes;  to-day  they  desire 
it  through   the  republic;  a  great  State,  a 


rival  Stale,  they  will  not  tolerate.  It  is  a 
malady  which  dales  from  the  time  of  Louts 
XIV.,  and  which  had  got  into  the  blood  ol 
Thiers,  who  reproached  the  ministers  of 
the  empire  with  having,  cnntrary  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  France,  permitted  the 
cunstilulion  of  Gertnanyand  Italy. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  they 
would  not  even  discuss  the  idea  of  a  fecf- 
eralion  in  Italy,  iliough  it  was  proposed. 
Attempted  in  iSzoand  1848,11  disappeared 
in  deleat.  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages  how  the  project  arranged  between 
the  two  emperors  was  received,  and  how, 
in  spite  of  them,  Italian  unity  was  effected. 
The  republic  would  be  still  less  fortunate. 
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ly,     In  Ihe  spring  of  1870  Maziini 
attempted    a    Republican  movement;  it 
failed,  although  his  propaganda  had  pen- 
etraled  even  into  the  army.     It  gave  rise 
:he  Barsanti  incident,  and  to  the  band 
of  Joseph  Nathan  on  the  mountains  above 
Lake  Como  —  aband  which  was  compelled 
to  disperse  by  the  indifference  of  the  pop- 
ulation around,  and  lake  refuge  in  Swit- 
zerland.     Distrusted   on   the    Continent, 
Maziini  tnade  an  attempt  in  Sicily,  urged 
by  some  agitators,  who  hoped,  by  ihe  use 
of  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  great  patriot,  to  call  to 
IS  the  population  of  Palermo.     We  all 
Dw  the  result;  Maizini,  leaving  Naples 
the  tjlh  of  August,  was  the  next  morn- 
:,  on  the  arrival  of  the  slearotr  at  Pa- 
mo,   received  by  the  questor   and  two 
delegates,  and  from  there  sent  to  Gaeta. 
In   1870  there   were  many  reasons  for 
scontent,  and  especially  that  the  moa- 
chy  had  not  been  able  10  liberate  Rome 
from  Ihe  governmentof  the  priests.    Mai> 
zini   said   that  the  royal  government  was 
helpless  before  the  pope,  and  that  only  the 
people  could  take  possessloa  of  their  cap- 
ital.  To-day  there  is  not  even  this  motive. 
The  king   entered    Rome  in  September, 
1870.  ard    remains   there.     This   was  an 
act  of  the   most  revolutionary  character 
for  a  dynasty  that  holds  somewhat  from 
the  divine  right.     The   pope,  freed   from 
all  his  grave  cares  of  civil  rule,  has  eier- 
ised    his    high    spiritual    authority    for 
tventy-one    years  In  absolute   independ- 
nce,  blessing  and   cursing;   and   this  is 
the  greatest   proof  the  royal  government 
can  give  of  toleration  towardsa  pretender, 
and  Ihe  best  affirmation  of  the  needless- 
of  the  republic,  because  the  supreme 
pontiff  rules  freely  over  the  Catholic  world. 
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with  commoD  sense,  those  democrats  who 
are  animated  by  good-will,  all  those  who 
desire  the  reigo  of  peace  in  the  world,  to 
overrule  the  politicians  by  profession,  and 
compel  them  to  cease  this  newspaper  war 
which  they  are  waging  on  Italy  in  the 
hope  of  converting  it  into  a  war  with  can- 
non. Italy  wishes  to  live  in  tranquillity ; 
she  has  no  jealousies,  no  envies,  no  plans 
of  aggression ;  she  has  need  of  peace  to 
reorganize  her  internal  a£Eairs  and  com- 
plete her  unity.  She  has  no  other  ambi- 
tion than  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
nations  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  this  is  my  desire. 

An  Italian  Statesman. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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When  Blake  Shorland  stepped  from 
the  steamer  Sauvage  upon  the  quay  at 
Noumea,  he  proceeded,  with  the  caution 
and  alertness  of  the  trained  newspaper 
correspondent,  to  take  his  bearings.  So 
this  was  New  Caledonia,  the  home  of  out- 
cast, criminal  France,  the  recent  refuge  of 
Communist  exiles,  of  Rochefort,  Louise 
Michel,  Felix  Rastoul,  and  the  rest!  Over 
there  to  the  left  was  He  Nou,  the  convict 
prison ;  on  the  hill  was  the  governor's 
residence;  below,  the  government  estab- 
lishments with  their  red-tiled  roofs ;  and 
hidden  away  in  a  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation  lay  the  houses  of  the  citizens. 
He  strokes  his  black  moustache  thought- 
fully for  a  moment,  and  puts  his  hand  to 
his  pocket  to  see  that  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  the  French  consul  at  Sydney 
to  Governor  Rapont  and  his  journalistic 
credentials  are  there.  Then  he  remembers 
the  advice  of  the  captain  of  the  Sauvage 
as  to  the  best  hotel,  and  starts  towards  it. 
He  has  not  been  shown  the  way,  but  his 
instincts  direct  him.  He  knows  where  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  configuration 
of  the  town. 

It  proved  to  be  where  he  thought,  and, 
having  engaged  rooms,  sent  for  his  port- 
manteau, and  refreshed  himself,  he  set 
out  to  explore  the  place.  His  prudent 
mind  told  him  that  he  ought  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Governor  Rapont  and  present  his 
letters  of  commendation,  for  he  was  in  a 
country  where  feeling  was  running  high 
against  English  interference  with  the  de- 
portation of  French  convicts  to  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  intention  of  France  to 
annex  the  New  Hebrides.    But  he  knew 


also  that  so  soon  as  these  letters  were 
presented,  his  freedom  of  action  would  be 
to  a  certain  extent  restricted,  either  by  a 
courtesy  which  would  be  so  constant  as  to 
become  a  species  of  surveillance,  or  by 
an  injunction  which  would  have  no  sucn 
gloss.  He  had  come  to  study  French 
government  in  New  Caledonia,  to  gauge 
the  extent  of  the  menace  that  the  convict 
question  bore  towards  Australia,  and  to 
tell  his  tale  to  Australia  and  such  other 
countries  as  would  listen.  The  task  was 
not  altogether  pleasant,  and  had  its  dan- 
gers, too,  of  a  certain  kind.  But  Blake 
Shorland  had  had  both  unpleasantness 
and  peril  many  times  in  his  life,  and  he 
borrowed  no  trouble.  Proceeding  along 
the  Rue  de  TAlma,  and  listening  to  the 
babble  of  French  voices  round  him,  he 
suddenly  paused  in  an  abstracted  way  that 
he  had,  and  said  to  himself,  **  Somehow 
it  brings  back  Paris  to  me,  and  that  last 
night  there,  when  I  bade  Glasham  good- 
bye. Poor  old  boy  I  I'm  glad  better  days 
are  coming  for  him.  Sure  to  be  better  if 
he  marries  Clare.  Why  didn't  he  do  it 
seven  years  ago,  and  save  all  that  other 
horrible  business  ?  " 

Then  he  moved  on,  noticing  that  he  was 
the  object  of  attention  and  remark ;  but 
he  did  not  dislike  that  particularly,  and  it 
being  day-time  and  in  the  street  he  felt 
himself  quite  safe.  Glancing  up  at  a  door- 
way he  saw  a  familiar  Paris  name  —  the 
Caf^  Voisin.  Interesting,  this !  It  was  in 
the  Caf^  Voisin  that  he  had  touched  a 
farewell  glass  with  Luke  Glasham,  the 
one  bosom  friend  of  his  life.  He  entered 
this  Cafd  Voisin  with  the  thought  of  how 
vague  would  be  the  society  which  he  would 
meet  in  such  a  reproduction  of  a  famous 
Parisian  haunt.  He  thought  of  a  cafd 
chantant  at  Cairo,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  It  can't  be  worse  than  that."  He  was 
right.  The  world  has  no  shambles  of 
ghastly  frivolity  and  debauchery  like  those 
of  Cairo. 

The  Cafd  Voisin  had  many  visitors,  and 
Blake  Shorland  saw  at  a  glance  who  they 
were ;  libiriSy  or  ticket-of-leave  men,  a 
drunken  soldier  or  two,  and  a  few  of  that 
class  who  with  an  army  are  called  camp- 
followers,  in  an  English  town  roughs,  in  a 
French  convict  settlement  ricidivisies. 
He  felt  at  once  that  he  had  entered  upon 
an  unpleasant  experience  ;  but  he  also  felt 
that  the  luck  would  be  with  him,  as  it  had 
been  with  him  so  many  times  these  late 
years.  He  sat  down  at  a  small  table,  and 
called  to  a  haggard  waitress  near  to  bring 
him  a  cup  of  cofEee.  He  then  saw  that 
there  was  another  female  in  the  room. 
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Leaning  wiih  her  elbows  on  ihe  bar  and 
her  chin  in  her  hands,  a  woman  fixed  her 
eyes  on  him  as  he  opened  and  made  a 
pretence  □£  reading  La  NouviiU  Cali- 
denU.  Looking  up,  he  met  her  ejres 
again;  there  was  hatred  in  them  if  ever 
he  saw  it,  or  tvhat  might  be  called  con- 
stitutional diablerit.  He  felt  that  this 
woman,  whoever  she  was,  had  power  of  an 
extraordinary  kind;  too  much  power  for 
her  10  be  altogether  vile,  loo  physically 
healthy  to  be  of  that  class  to  which  the 
girl  who  handed  him  his  coffee  belonged. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  gaudiness  about 
her ;  not  a  ring,  a  necklace,  or  a  bracelet. 
Her  dress  wasof  cotton,  faintly  pink  and 
perfectly  clean  ;  her  hair  was  brown,  and 
waving  away  loosely  from  her  forehead  — 
but  her  eyes  I  Was  there  a  touch  o£  in- 
sanity there  ?  Perhaps  because  they  were 
rather  deeply  set,  though  large,  and  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  glow  in  the  shadows 
made  by  the  brows,  the  unnatural  inten- 
sity was  deepened.  Btil  Blake  Shorland 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  active 
malevolence  in  tbcm.  The  mouth  was 
neither  small  nor  sensuous,  the  chin  was 
strong  without  being  coarse,  the  figure  was 
not  suggestive.  The  hands,  —  confound 
the  woman's  eyes  I  Why  could  he  not 
get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  they  gave 
him?  She  suddenly  turned  her  head,  not 
moving  her  chin  from  her  hands,  however, 
or  altering  her  position,  and  said  some- 
thing to  a  man  at  her  elbow,  —  rather  the 
wre^  o£  a  man;  one  who  bore  tokens  of 
having  been  some  time  the  rot  ^aillard 
of  a  lawless  court ;  now  only  a  disreputa- 
ble citizen  of  a  far  from  reputable  French 

Immediately  a  murmur  was  heard:  "  A 
spy,  an  English  sjiy !  "  From  the  mouths 
of  absinthe-drinking  libiris  it  passed  to 
the  mouths  of  rum-drinking  ricidivitUs. 
It  did  not  escape  Blake  Shorland's  ears, 
but  he  betrayed  no  sign.  He  sipped  his 
coffee  and  appeared  absorbed  in  his  paper, 
ihinkiog,  however,  carefully  of  the  difEcul- 
Ilea  of  his  position.  He  knew  that  to 
rise  now  and  make  for  the  door  would  be 
of  no  advantage,  for  a  number  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd  were  between  him  and  it.  To 
show  fear  might  precipitate  a  catastrophe 
with  this  drunken  mob.  He  had  nerve 
and  coolness,  though  by  nature  he  was  of 
sensitive  mould,  and  men  had  called  him 
something  of  a  poet. 

Presently  a  dirty  outcast  passed  him  and 
rudely  jo-iitled  his  arm  as  he  drank  his 
coffee.  He  begged  the  outcast's  pardon 
quietly  and  conventionally  in  French,  and 
went  on    reading.    A  moment  later  the 
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paper  was  snatched  from  his  hand, : 
red-faced,  unkempt  scoundrel  yelled  ia 
face,  "Spy  of  the  devil  1  English  thief f* 
Then  he  rose  quickly  and  stepped  back  to 
the  wall,  feeling  for  the  spring  in  his 
sword-stick  which  be  held  closely  pressed 
to  his  side.  This  same  sword-stick  had 
been  of  use  to  him  on  the  Fly  River  in 
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"Down  with  the  English  spy  1 "  rang 
through  the  room,  joined  to  vile  French 
oaths.  Meanwhile  the  woman  had  not 
changed  her  position,  but  closely  watched 
the  tumult,  which  she  herself  had  roused. 
She  did  not  stir  when  she  saw  a  glass 
hurled  at  the  unoffending  Englishman's 
head.  A  hand  reached  over  and  seized  a 
bottle  behind  her.  The  bottle  was  raised 
and  still  she  did  not  move,  though  her  fin- 
gers pressed  her  cheeks  with  a  spasmodic 
quickness.  Three  times  Blake  Shorland 
had  said,  in  well -con  trolled  tones, "  French- 
I,  I  am  no  spy,"  but  they  gave  him  the 
«ith  increasing  uproar.  Had  not  Ga- 
brielle  Rouget  said  that  he  was  an  En- 
glish spy?  As  the  bottle  was  poised  in 
leair  with  a  fiendish  cry  of  "A  baptism  1 
baptism  1 "  and  Blake  Shorland  was  de- 
bating on  his  chances  of  avoiding  it,  and 
}n  the  wisdom  of  now  drawing  his  weapon 
ind  cutting  his  way  through  the  mob, 
:here  came  from  the  door  a  call  of  "  Hold  ! 
hold!  "  and  a  young  militaryofScer  dashed 
in,  his  arm  raised  against  the  brutal  mis- 
sile in  the  hands  of  the  ticket-of-Ieave 
man,  whose  patriotism  was  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  absinthe,  natural  evil,  and  Gabrielle 
Rouoet.  ■■  Wretches  1  scum  of  France  ! " 
he  said  ;  "what  is  this  here?  And  you. 
Gabrielle,  do  you  sleep?     Do  you  permit 

She  met  the  fire  in  his  eyes  without 

flinching,  and  some  one  answered  tor  bet, 
"He  is  an  English  spy  I" 

"  Take  care,  Gabrielle,''  Ihe  young  offi- 
cer went  on,  "  take  care ;  you  go  too  far ! " 
And  waving  back  the  sullen  crowd,  now 
joined  by  the  woman,  who  had  not  yet 
.poken,  he  said,  "Who  are  you,  monsieur? 


What 


;it?" 


Blake  Shorland  drew  from  his  pocket 
bis  letter  of  introduction  and  his  credea- 
li.iis.  Gabrielle  now  stood  at  the  young 
officer's  elbow.  As  the  papers  were  handed 
over  a  photograph  dropped  from  among 
them  and  fell  face  upward  to  the  floor. 
Blake  Shorland  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but 
as  be  did  so  he  heard  a  suppressed  cry 
from  Gabrielle  Rouget.  He  looked  np. 
She  pointed  to  the  portrait  and  said  gasp- 
ingly, "Look,  lookl  My  Godl"  She 
leaned  forward  and  touched  the  portrait  in 
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his  hand.  *'  Look,  look  !  '*  she  said  again. 
And  then  she  paused,  and  a  moment  after 
laughed.  But  there  was  no  mirth  in  her 
laughter;  it  had  a  hollow  and  nervous 
sound.  Meanwhile  the  young  officer  had 
glanced  at  the  papers,  and  now  handed 
them  back  with  the  words,  **All  is  right, 

monsieur Eh!     Gabrielle!    Well? 

What  is  the  matter  ?  *'  But  she  drew  back, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  Blake  Shorland 
and  did  not  answer. 

The  young  officer  stretched  out  his 
band  :  **  I  am  Alengon  Barrd,  lieutenant, 
at  your  service.  Let  us  go,  monsieur.*' 
But  there  was  some  unusual  devilry  work- 
ing in  that  drunken  crowd.  The  sight  of 
an  officer  was  not  sufficient  to  awe  them 
into  obedience.  Bad  blood  had  been  fired, 
and  it  was  fed  by  some  cause  unknown  to 
Alen^on  Barrd,  but  to  be  understood  fully 
hereafter.  The  mass  surged  forward, 
with  cries  of  **  Down  with  the  English- 
man 1 "  Alengon  Barrd  drew  his  sword. 
•*  Villains ! "  he  cried,  and  pressed  the 
point  against  the  breast  of  the  leader,  who 
at  this  drew  back.  Then  Gabrielle's  voice 
was  heard,  "  No,  no,  my  children,"  she 
said ;  "  no  more  of  that  to-day,  —  not  to- 
day. Let  the  Englishman  go."  Her  face 
was  white  and  drawn,  but  her  eyes  burned 
with  an  intense  brilliancy.  Blake  Shorland 
had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  all  the 
events  of  the  last  few  moments  with  the 
novelist's  eye  for  situations  and  character, 
and  he  thought  as  he  looked  at  her  that 
just  such  women  had  made  a  hell  of  the 
Paris  Commune.  But  one  thought  dom- 
inated all  others.  What  did  her  excite- 
ment when  she  saw  the  portrait  mean  — 
the  portrait  of  Luke  Glasham  ?  He  felt 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  a 
tragedy,  at  least  a  tragic  possibility. 

Alencon  Barry's  sword  again  made  a 
clear  circle  round  him,  and  he  said, 
**  Shame,  Frenchmen  !  This  gentleman  is 
no  spy.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  governor, 
be  is  my  friend.  He  is  English — well  1 
Where  is  the  English  flag?  There  are 
the  French  —  good  French  —  protected. 
Where  is  the  French  flag?  There  shall  the 
English  —  good  English  —  be  safe." 

As  they  moved  towards  the  door  Ga- 
brielle glided  forward,  and,  touching  the 
arm  of  Blake  Shorland,  said  in  English, 
'*You  will  come  again,  monsieur?  You 
shall  be  safe  altogether.  You  will  come? " 
And  looking  at  her  searchiogly,  he  an- 
swered slowly,  *•  Yes,  I  will  come." 

As  they  left  behind  them  the  turbulent 
crowd  and  stepped  into  the  street,  Alengon 
Barr^  said :  "  You  should  have  gone  at 
once  to  the  H6tel  du  Governeur  and  pre- 


sented your  letters,  monsieur ;  or  at  least 
have  avoided  the  Caf^  Voisin.  Noumea 
is  the  Whitechapel  and  the  Pentonville  of 
France,  remember." 

And  Blake  Shorland  acknowledged  his 
error,  thanked  his  rescuer,  enjoyed  the 
situation,  and  was  taken  to  Governor  Ra- 
pont,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  received 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  officers  of  the  post.  It  was  conveyed 
to  him  later  in  the  evening  by  letters  of 
commendation  from  the  governor  that  he 
should  be  free  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
islands  and  to  see  whatever  was  to  be 
seen,  from  convict  prison  to  H6tel  Dieu. 

n. 

Sitting  that  night  in  the  rooms  of 
Alengon  Barrd,  this  question  was  put  to 
Blake  Shorland  by  his  host :  *'  What  did 
Gabrielle  say  to  you  as  we  left,  monsieur? 
And  why  did  she  act  so,  when  she  saw  the 
portrait?  I  do  not  understand  English 
well,  and  it  was  not  quite  clear." 

Blake  Shorland  could  think  rapidly,  and 
come  to  conclusions  in  the  same  fashion. 
He  had  a  clear  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
take  Alengon  Barr^  into  his  confidence. 
If  Gabrielle  Rouget  should  have  any  spe- 
cial connection  with  Luke  Glasham  there 
might  be  need  of  the  active  counsel  of  a 
friend  like  this  young  officer,  whose  face 
carried  every  token  of  chivalry  and  gentle 
birth.  Better  that  Alengon  Barr^  should 
know  all,  than  that  he  should  know  in  part 
and  some  day  unwittingly  make  trouble. 
So  he  raised  frank  eyes  to  those  of  the 
other,  and  told  the  story  of  the  man  whose 
portrait  had  so  affected  Gabrielle  Rouget. 

**  Monsieur  Barr^,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell 
you  of  this  man  first,  and  then  perhaps  it 
will  be  easier  to  answer  your  questions." 
He  took  the  portrait  from  his  pocket, 
passed  it  over  and  continued.  **  I  received 
this  portrait  in  a,  letter  from  England  the 
day  that  I  left  Sydney,  and  as  I  was  get- 
ting aboard  the  boat.  I  placed  it  among 
those  papers  which  you  read.  It  fell  out 
as  you  know  on  the  floor  of  the  caf/,  and 
you  saw  the  rest.  The  man  whose  face 
is  beibre  you  there,  and  who  sent  that  to 
me,  was  my  best  friend  in  the  days  when 
I  was  at  school  and  college.  Afterwards, 
when  a  law-student,  and,  still  later,  when  I 
began  to  practise  my  profession,  we  lived 
together  in  a  rare  old  house  at  Fulham, 
with  high  garden  walls  and,  —  but  I  forget, 
you  do  not  know  London  perhaps.  Yes  t 
Well,  the  house  is  neither  here  nor  there ; 
but  I  like  to  think  of  those  days  and  of 
that  home.  Luke  Glasham  —  that  was 
my  friend's  name  —  was  an  artist  and  a 
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clewer  one.  He  had  made  a  reputation  by 
liispaiDlingaof  Egyptian  and  Algerian  lite. 
He  was  cerlaioly  brilliant  and  original,  and 
an  indefatigable  worker.  Suddenly  one 
winter  he  became  lesa  industrious,  aad 
alarmingly  litful  in  bis  work  ;  elooray  one 
day  and  elated  Ibe  aext,  and  in  fact  gener- 
ally uncomfortable.  What  was  the  matter  ? 
WaiL  Strange  to  say,  although  we  were 
such  friends,  we  chose  difEerent  sets  of 
society,  and  therefore  seldom  appeared  at 
the  same  hotises  or  knew  the  same  peo- 
ple. He  liked  most  things  continental; 
he  found  his  social  pleasures  in  that  polite 
Bohemia  which  indulges  in  midnight  sup- 


and  permit: 
eites  after  dinne 
men's  tables  and  i: 
counts,   Persian 
This  wa 


iadie 


igar- 


;  at  rich 
lb  with  Russian 
,   and   German 


as  a  kind  of  dra: 
indulged  in  at  intervals  like  a  Drury  Lane 
pantomime.  But  though  I  had  no  prac- 
tical or  visible  proof  that  such  was  the 
case,  I  knew  Luke  Glasham's  malady  lo 
be  a  woman.  I  taxed  him  with  it.  He 
did  not  deny  it.  He  was  painting  at  the 
time,  I  remember,  and  he  testily  and  un- 
profitably  drew  his  brush  across  the  face 
of  a  Copt  woman  that  he  was  working  at 
and  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar.  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  another  man's  wife;  he 
promptly  said,  no.  1  asked  him  If  there 
were  any  unpleasant  complications,  any 
inconsiderate  pressure  from  the  girl's  par- 
ents or  brothers ;  and  he  promptly  told  me 
lobe  damned.  1  told  him  I  thought  he 
ought  to  know  that  an  ambitious  mati 
might  as  well  drown  himself  at  once  as  get 
a  fast  woman  fn  his  path.  Then  he  de- 
veloped a  faculty  for  temper  and  profanity 
that  stunned  me.  But  the  upshot  was  that 
I  found  the  case  straight  enough  to  ail  ap- 
pearances. The  woman  was  a  foreigner 
and  not  easy  to  win ;  was  beautiful,  had  a 
fine  voice,  loved  admiration,  and  possessed 
a  scamp  of  a  brother  who  wanted  her  to 
marry  one  who  was  not  a  Frenchman,  so 
that,  according  to  her  father's  will,  a  large 
portion  of  her  fortune  would  come  to  him. 
Were  you  going  to  speak?  No?  very 
well.  Things  apparently  got  worse  and 
worse.  Glasham  neglected  business  and 
everything  else,  became  in  fact  a  nuisaoce. 
He  never  offered  to  take  me  to  see  ibe 
lady,  and  I  did  not  suggest  it,  did  not  know 
in  fact  where  slie  lived.  What  galled  me 
most  in  the  matter  was  that  Glasham  had 
been  for  years  attentive  to  a  cousin  of 
mine,  Clare  Hazard,  almost  my  sister,  in- 
deed, since  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
my  father's  house ;  and  I  knew  ibat  from 


a  child  she  had  adored  him.  However, 
these  things  seldom  work  out  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  so  1  chewed  the  cud 
of  dissatisfaction  and  kept  the  thing  from 
my  cousin  as  long  as  I  could.  About  ifae 
time  matters  seemed  at  a  crisis  with 
Glasham  1  was  taken  ill,  or  rather  waa 
knocked  up  from  over-work,  and  was  or- 
dered south.     .My   mother  and  Glasham 


s  far  as  Paris, 


Her 


Glasham  left  me  to  return  to  England,  and 
in  the  Caf^  Voisin,  at  Paris  —  yes,  mark 
that  —  we  had  our  farewell  —  farewell,  for 
I  have  never  seen  him  since.  While  in 
Italy  I  was  prostrated  with  illness,  and 
when  I  got  up,  Clare  told  me  that  Luke 
Glasham  was  married  and  had  gone  to 
Egypt-  She,  poor  girl,  bore  it  like  a  hero- 
ine.  I  was  savage,  but  it  was  too  late.  I 
was  ordered  to  go  to  the  South  Seas,  at 
least  to  take  a  lone  sea-voyage ;  and 
though  I  could  not  well  a£ford  it  1  started 
for  Australia.  On  my  way  out  I  stopped 
oS  one  boat  to  try  to  find  Luke  Glasham 
in  Egypt,  but  failed.  I  heard  of  him  at 
Cairo,  and  learned  also  that  her  brother 
had  joined  them.  Two  years  passed,  and 
then  I  got  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  say- 
ing that  Glasham's  wife  had  eloped  with  a 
Frenchman.  Another  year,  and  then  k 
letter  from  Glasliam  himself,  saj-ing  that 
his  wife  was  dead  ;  that  he  had  identified 


had  driven  her  to  suicide.  But 
he  had  no  trace  of  the  brother,  no  trace  of 
the  villain  whom  he  had  hunted  all  Europe 
ind  America  over  to  find.    Again,  another 


thre 


i   that 


going  to  be  married  to  Clare  Hazard  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  this  month.  With  that  in- 
formation came  this  portrait.  1  tell  you 
all,  M.  Barr^,  because  I  feel  ibat  this 
woman  Gabrielle  has  some  connection  with 
the  past  life  of  my  friend  Luke  Glasham. 
She  recognized  the  face,  and  you  saw  the 
effect.  Now  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
know  about  her?  " 

Blake  Shorland  bad  been  much  more 
communicative  than  was  his  custom.  But 
he  knew  men.  This  man  had  done  him  a 
service,  and  that  made  towards  friendship 
on  both  sides.  He  was  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  and  so  the  Englishman  showed 
nis  hand.  Then  he  wanted  information 
and  perhaps  much  more,  though  what  thai 
would  be  he  could  not  yet  tell. 

M.  Barr^  had  smoked  cigarettes  freely 
during  Blake  Shorland's  narrative.  At 
the  end  be  said  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
'■  Was  your  friend's  wife  a  French- 
woman i " 
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"Yes." 


"  Was  her  name  Laroche  ?  " 

"I  think  Chat  was  ii.     1  am  not  bu 

It  is  six  years  since    I    lieard    it,   a 

thea   it   was   only   told   me   once   by    i 

cousin,     Giasbani  always  spoke  at  her 

•'  Yes,  Lucile    when    she  was  a  good 


lelhing  else 


wheoshe 


sthi 


F 


other  — /-la// 

Blalte    Shorlaad    sprang 
"You  thinit  that  Lucile  Laroche  and  Ga- 
brielle " 

"  That  Lucile  Laroche  and  Galiri 
Rouget  are  one?  Yes  I  But  that  Lucile 
Laroche  was  the  wife  of  your  friend? 
Well,  that  is  another  matter.  Bu 
see  soon.  Listen,  M.  Shetland, 
drel,  Henri  Durien,  was  sent  out  here  for 
killing  an  American  at  cards.  The  juri 
murder,  but  recommended  him  tt 
Hi 
, the  press 
not  deal  hardly  with  him,  and  the  pub- 
prosecutor  did  not  seem  to  push  the 
case  as  he  might  liave  done.  But  that 
was  no  matter  to  us.  The  h 
brielle  Rouget,  followed  him  here,  where 
he  is  a  prisoner  for  life.  He  is  engaged 
in  road-making  with  other  prisoners.  '~' 
keeps  the  CaM  Voisin.  Now  here 
point  nhich  concerns  your  story.  Once, 
when  Gabrielle  was  permitted 
Ihey  quarrelled.  I  was  acting  as  governor 
of  the  prison  at  the  time,  saw  the  meeting 
and  heard  the  quarrel.  No  one  else  was 
near.  Henri  accused  her  of  being  inti- 
mate with  a  young  ofHcer  of  the  post.  1 
am  sure  there  was  no  truth  in  it,  for  Ga- 
brielle is  not  inclined  to  have  followers 
o(  that  kind.  But  Henri  had  got  the 
idea  from  some  source;  perhaps  by  the 
coovicta'  '  underground  railwav,'  which 
has  connection  even  with  the  'H6tel  de 
Coverneur.  Through  it  the  prisoners 
know  all  that  is  going  on,  and  more.  In 
response  to  Henri's  accusation  Gabrielle 
replied. '  As  1  live,  Henri,  it  is  a  lie.'  He 
sardonically  rejoined,  'But  you  do  not 
live.  You  are  dead,  dead  I  tell  ^ou  !  You 
were  found  drowned  and  carried  to  the 
morgue  and  properly  identified,  —  not  by 
me,  curse  you,  Lucile  Laroche  I  And  then 
you  were  properly  buried,  and  not  by  me 
either,  nor  at  my  cost,  curse  you  again! 
You  are  dead,  I  tell  you  I'  She  looked 
at  him  as  she  looked  at  you  the  other  day, 
dazed  and  spectre-like,  and  said,  'Henri, 
I  gave  up  my  life  once  to  a  husband  to 
please  my  brother.  He  was  a  villain,  my 
brother!  I  gave  it  up  a  second  time  to 
please  you,  and  because  I  loi-ed  you.  I 
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left  behind  me  name,  fortune,  Paris, 
France,  everything,  10  follow  you  here.  I 
was  willing  to  live  here,  while  you  lived, 
or  till  you  should  be  free.     And  you  curse 


eyoi 


-I  a 


You  a 


iner.  Henceforth  I  shaU 
er,  too.'  With  that  she 
then  she  ias  been  both 
but  not  in  the  way  he 
danger  to  the  safety  of 
[nis  nangerous  community ;  a  Louise 
Michel  {we  had  her  here,  too!)  without 
Louise  Michel's  high  motives.  Gabrielle 
Rouget  may  cause  a  revolt  of  the  convicts 
some  day,  lo  secure  the  escape  of  Henri 
Durien,  or  to  give  them  all  a  chance.  The 
governor  does  not  believe  it,  but  I  do. 
You  noticed  what  I  said  about  the  morgue, 
and  that.'"' 

Blake  Shorland  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  several  times,  and  then  said;  "Great 
heaven,  suppose  that  by  some  hideous 
chance  this  woman,  Gabrielle  Rouget,  or 
Lucile  Laroche.  should  prove  to  be  Luke 
Glasham's  wife!  The  evidence  is  so 
strong,  so  overwhelming.  There  evidently 
was  some  trick,  some  strange  mistake, 
about  the  morgue  and  the  burial.  This  is 
the  fourteenth  of  January ;  Luke  Glasbam 
is  to  be  married  on  the  twenty-sixth !  M, 
Barrj,  if  this  woman  should  be  his  wife, 
hell  never  brewed  an  uglier  scrape.  There 
is  Glasham,  —  that's  pitiful  ;  there  Is  Clare 
Hazard,  —  that's  pitiful  and  horrible.  For 
nothing  can  be  done;  no  cables  from  here, 
the  Sauvage  gone,  no  vessels  or  mails  for 
two  weeks.  Ah,  well  I  There's  only  one 
thing  to  do  — find  out  the  truth  from  Ga- 
brielle if  I  can,  and  trust  in  Providence." 
'■That is  well  spoken,"  said  M.  Barrt 
"  Have  some  more  champagne.  I  make 
the  roost  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
aud  so  I  break  another  bottle.  Besides, 
it  may  be  the  last  I  shall  get  for  a  time. 
There  is  trouble  brewing  at  Bompart  —  a 
native  Insurrection  —  and  we  may  have  to 
leave  for  there  at  any  moment.  However 
this  affair  with  Gabrielle  turns  out,  you 
have  your  business  to  do.  You  want  to  see 
the  country,  lo  study  our  !ife  —  well,  come 
4,  We  will  house  you  and  feed  you 
feed,  and  you  shall  have  your  to- 
bacco at  army  prices," 
Much  as  Blake  Shorland  was  moved  by 
e  events  of  the  last  few  hours  he  was 
ough  the  soldier  and  the  man  of  the 
world  to  face  possible  troubles  without  the 
of  appetite,  sleep,  or  nerve.  He  had 
learned  those  tricks  by  hard  experience. 
He  hadcultivateda  habitoEdeliberateness 
which  saved  bis  digestion  and  preserved 
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his  menial  equilibrium,  aod  he  had  a  happy 
faculty  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  From  his  standpoint,  his  laie  ad- 
venture la  the  Cal6  Voisin  was  the  right 
thing,  serious  as  the  consequences  might 
have  been  or  might  yet  be.  No  man  ever 
believed  more  ia  his  star  of  fortune  than 
did  Blake  Shorland.  His  life  had  been  a 
series  of  escapes;  it  was  always  Z  case 
of  one  being  taken  and  the  other  left.  So 
□ow  iie  promptly  met  the  French  officer's 
exuberance  of  spirits  with  a  hearty  gaiety, 
and  drank  his  champagne  with  genial 
compliment  and  happy  anecdote.  It  was 
late  when  they  parted ;  the  Frenchman  ex- 
cited, beaming,  joyous,  the  Englishman 
responsive,  but  cool  ia  mind  still. 

III. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  Blake 
Shorland  expressed  to  M.  Barri  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  see  Gabrielle  Rougei. 
He  was  told  that  he  must  not  go  alone  ;  a 
guard  would  be  too  conspicuous  and  might 
invite  trouble  i  he  himself  would  accom- 
pany his  friend  M.  Shorland. 

The  hot  January  day  was  reflected  from 
the  red  streets,  white  houses,  and  waxen 
leaves  of  the  tropical  foliage  with  ener- 
vating force.  An  occasional  ex-convict 
sullenly  lounged  by,  touching  his  cap  as 
be  was  required  by  taw ;  a  native  here  and 
there  leaned  Idly  against  a  house-wall  or  a 
magnolia-tree ;  ill-looking  men  and  wonien 
loitered  in  the  shade.  A  government  offi- 
cer went  languidly  by  In  full  uniform  — 
even  the  governor  wore  his  uniform  at  all 
times  to  encourage  respect  —  and  the 
cafds  were  filling.  Every  hour  was  "ab- 
sinihe-hour"  In  Noumea,  which  had  im- 
proved on  Paris  in  this  particular.  A  knot 
of  men  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Caf^  Voi- 
sin  gesticulating  nervously,  One  was 
pointing  to  a  notice  that  had  been  posted 
on  the  bulletin-board  of  the  caf^  announc- 
ing that  all  citizens  must  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  bear  arms  in  case  the  ru- 
mored insurrection  among  the  natives 
proved  serious.  It  was  an  evil-looking 
company  that  thus  discussed  Governor 
Rapont's  commands.  As  the  two  passed 
in,  Illake  Shorland  noticed  that  one  of  the 
group  made  a  menacing  action  toward: 
Alen^n  Barri.  The  French  officer  may 
have  been  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but 
to  the  Englishman  it  looked  ominous. 

Gabrielle  was  talking  to  an  ex-coi 
as  they  entered.  Her  face  looked  w 
there  was  a  hectic  spot  on  each  cheek  and 
dark  circles  round  the  eyes.  There 
something  tigress-like  about  the  poise  of 
the  head  and  neck,  sometbiag  intense 


daring  about  the  woman  altogether.  Her 
companion  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
■  The  cursed  Englishman,  the  spy  ! " 

But  she  turned  on  him  sharply,  —  "Go 
away,  Gaspard,  I  have  business.  Sohave 
you  —  go!"  And  the  ex-convict  slowly 
left  the  caM,  still  muttering. 

Well,  Gabrielle,  how  are  your  children 
morning?    They  look  gloomy  enough 
for  the  guillotine,  eh  ?  "  said  M.  Barr^ 

"They  are  much  trouble,  sometimes  — 

■  Last  night,  for  instance." 
Yes,  last  night.  Dut  monsieur  was 
'ise.  We  do  not  love  the  English  here. 
They  do  not  find  It  comfortable  on  Eo- 
''  'i  soil,  in  Australia  —  my  children! 
so  comfortable  as  Louis  Philippe  and 
s  Napoleon.  Criminal  kings  with 
gold  are  welcome;  criminal  subjects  with- 
out gold  —  ah,  that  is  another  matter,  M. 
Barrd  It  is  just  the  same.  They  may 
be  gentlemen  —  many  are ;  if  they  escape 
to  Australia  or  go  as  Ubiris,  they  are 
hunted  down.  Thai  is  English,  and  they 
hale  the  English  —  my  children  I " 

Gabrielle's  voice  was  directed  to  M. 
Barr^,  but  her  eyes,  feverish,  dilated, 
searching,  were  on  Blake  Shorland. 

"Eh,  well,  Gabrielle,  all  English  are 
not  inhospitable.  My  friend  here,  we 
must  be  hospitable  to  him.  The  coals  of 
fire,  you  know,  Gabrielle.  We  owe  him 
something,  too,  for  yesterday.  He  wishes 
to  speak  to  you.  Be  carefnl,  Gabrielle, 
No  communist  justice,  no  Charlotte  Cor- 
day,  no  treacher)*,  citizen  Gabrielle  I" 
And  M.  Barrg  smiled  gaily. 

Gabrielle  smiled  in  reply,  but  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  smile,  and  she  sard, "  Treachery, 
M.  Barrel  Treachery  ia  Noumea  I  There 
is  no  such  thing.  It  is  all  fair  in  love 
and  war.  No  quarter,  no  mercy,  no 
hope  I  All  is  fair  where  all  is  foul,  M. 
Barrg." 

M.  Barr^  shrugged  his  shoulders  pleas- 
antly and  rephed  ;  "  If  I  had  my  way  your 
freedom  should  be  promptly  curtailed, 
Gabrielle.  You  are  an  active  citizen,  but 
you  are  dangerous,  truly." 

"  I  like  you  better  when  you  do  not  have 
your  way.  Yet  my  children  do  cot  hate 
you,  M.  Barr^.  You  speak  your  thought, 
and  they  know  what  to  expect.  Your 
family  have  little  more  freedom  in  France 
than  my  children  have  here." 

M.  Barrg  looked  at  her  keenly  for  an 
instant,  then  lighting  a  cigarette  he  said, 
"So,  Gabrielle,  so!  That  is  enough. 
You  wish  to  speak  to  M.  Shorland  — 
well!"  He  waved  his  hand  to  her  and 
walked  away  from  them. 
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Gabrielle  paused  a  moment,  looking 
sharply  at  Blake  Shorland,  then  she  said, 
"  Monsieur  will  come  with  me  ?  '* 

She  led  the  way  into  another  room, 
boudoir,  sitting-room,  breakfast-room,  li- 
brary, all  in  one.  She  parted  the  curtains 
at  the  window  letting  the  light  fall  upon 
the  face  of  her  companion,  while  hers  re- 
mained in  the  shadow.  He  knew  the 
tricky  and  moved  out  of  the  belt  of  light. 
He  felt  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  woman 
of  singular  astuteness,  with  one  whose 
wickedness  was  unconventional  and  in- 
trepid. To  his  mind  there  came  on  the 
instant  the  memory  of  a  Rockv  Mountain 
lioness  that  he  had  seen  caged  in  Kansas 
City  years  before;  lithe,  watchful,  ner- 
vously powerful,  superior  to  its  surround- 
ings, yet  mastered  by  those  surroundings 
—  the  trick  of  a  lock,  not  a  trick  of 
strength.  He  thought  he  saw  in  Gabrielle 
a  woman  who  for  a  personal  motive  was 
trying  to  learn  the  trick  of  the  lock  in 
Noumea,  France's  farthest  prison.  For  a 
moment  they  looked  at  each  other  steadily, 
then  she  said,  "That  portrait  —  let  me 
see  it." 

The  hand  that  she  held  out  was  un- 
steady, and  it  looked  strangely  white  and 
cold.  He  drew  the  photograph  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  A  flush 
passed  across  her  face  as  she  looked  at 
it,  and  was  followed  by  a  pallor  that  be- 
came set  and  still  like  polished  marble. 
She  gazed  at  the  portrait  for  a  moment, 
then  her  lips  parted  and  a  great  sigh  broke 
from  her.  She  was  about  to  hand  it  back 
to  him,  but  an  inspiration  seemed  to  seize 
her,  and  she  threw  it  on  the  floor  and  put 
her  heel  upon  it  with  a  frenzied  fierceness. 
"That  is  the  way  I  treated  him," she  said, 
and  she  ground  her  heel  into  the  face  of 
the  portrait.  Then  she  took  her  foot  away. 
"See,  see,"  she  cried,  **how  his  face  is 
scarred  and  torn !  I  did  that.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  to  torture  one  who  loves 
you?  No,  you  do  not.  You  begin  with 
shame  and  regret.  But  the  sight  of  your 
lover's  agonies,  his  indignation,  his  anger, 
madden  you  and  you  get  the  lust  of  cruelty. 
You  become  a  demon.  You  make  new 
wounds.  You  tear  open  old  ones.  You 
lash,  you  stab,  you  thrust,  you  bruise,  you 
put  acid  in  the  sores  ^  the  sharpest  nitric 
acid;  and  then  you  heal  with  a  kiss  of 
remorse,  and  that  is  acid  too  —  carbolic 
acid,  and  it  smells  of  death.  They  put  it 
in  the  room  where  dead  people  are.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  the  morgue  in  Paris  ? 
They  use  it  there.  And  then,  as  he  writhes 
before  you  under  his  tortures  and  will  not 
call  for  help  because  he  loves  his  torturer. 


you  smile  a  farewell  to  him  and  leave  him 
there,  and  that  is  pouring  ether  over  him, 
and  he  gets  suddenly  cold  —  bitter  cold  ^ 
and  one  man  is  dead;  and  then  another 
man  is  born,  or  else  the  first  man  is  carried 
to  the  morgue  too,  you  understand !  And 
better  for  him  if  he  lies  in  the  morgue. 
Lash  and  knife  and  dagger  and  acid  can't 
hurt  him  there,  even  by  memory.  But 
the  man  that  is  born  when  the  other  man 
dies  has  memory  —  dark,  dreadful  mem- 
ory." 

She  paused  panting  with  her  frenzy. 
"  A  good  Medea  she'd  make.  Poor  Glas- 
ham  ! "  thought  Blake  Shorland. 

She  took  up  the  portrait.  Her  frame 
quivered.  **  Avenging  God  I "  she  said, 
"  how  his  face  is  torn  1    Tell  me  of  him." 

"  First,  who  are  you,  Gabrielle  Rou- 
get?" 

She  steadied  herself,  though  her  breast 
still  panted  painfully.  "  Who  are  you  f  " 
she  said. 

"  I  am  his  friend,  Blake  Shorland." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  your  name."  She 
threw  her  hands  up  with  a  laugh,  a  bitter, 
hopeless  laugh.  Her  eyes  half  closed,  so 
that  only  light  came  from  them,  no  color. 
The  head  was  thrown  back  with  a  defiant 
recklessness,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  was 
Lucile  Laroche,  his  wife  —  Luke  Glas- 
ham's  wife." 

"  But  his  wife  died.  He  identified  her 
in  the  morgue." 

**  I  do  not  know  why  I  speak  to  you  so, 
but  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  tell  all 
to  you.  He  did  not  identify  his  wife  in 
the  morgue.  That  was  another  woman, 
his  wife's  sister,  my  sister  whom  my 
brother  drowned  for  her  money  —  that  is, 
he  made  her  life  such  a  misery  I  And  he 
did  not  try  to  save  her  when  he  knew  she 
was  determined  to  drown  herself.  She 
was  not  bad ;  she  was  a  thousand  times 
better  than  I  am,  a  million  times  better 
than  he  was.  He  was  a  devil,  my  brother. 
But  he  is  dead  now,  too.  She  was  taken 
to  the  morgue.  She  looked  like  me  alto- 
gether ;  she  wore  a  ring  of  mine,  and  she 
had  a  mark  on  her  shoulder  the  same  as 
one  on  mine ;  her  initials  were  the  same. 
Luke  Glasham  had  never  seen  her.  He 
believed  that  I  lay  dead  there,  and  he 
buried  her  for  me.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  would  be  best  I  should  be  dead  to 
him  and  to  the  world.  And  so  I  did  not 
speak.  It  was  all  the  same  to  my  brother. 
He  got  what  was  left  of  my  fortune,  and 
I  got  what  was  left  of  hers.  For  I  was 
dead,  you  see  —  dead,  dead,  dead  I " 

She  paused  again.  Neither  spoke  for 
a  moment.    Blake  Shorland  was  thinking 
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"Yes,  you  were  —  you  are  —  his  wife. 
Bui  better  if  you  /lad  bees  that  woman  io 
the  morgue,"  lie  said  without  pily.     Wliat 


There  was  his  fhead  and  the  sweet-faced, 
ttue-souled  Clare. 

She  replied,  "  1  kaow,  I  know.  Go  on  I " 

"  Luke  Glasham  is  well.  The  man  that 
was  bora  when  his  wife  lay  before  him  ia 
the  morgue  has  sought  atiother  woman,  a 
good,  true  woman  who  loves  him  and " 

"And  is  married  to  her  I"  ioterrupied 
Gabrielle,  her  face  taking  on  again  a 
shining  whiteness  and  her  voice  becoming 
strained.  But,  as  i£  suddenly  remember- 
ing something,  she  laughed  thai  strange 
laugh  which  might  have  eome  from  a  soul 
irretrievably  lost.  "And  is  married  to 
herf" 

Blake  Shorland  thought  of  the  lust  of 
cruelty,  of  the  wounds,  and  the  acids  of 
torture.  "Not  yet,"  he  .said;  "but  the 
i  fixed  fi>r  the  twenty-sixth  of 


this 


)nth." 


V  I  could  spoil  all  that  1  "  And  her 
fingers  clutched  the  curtains  against  which 
she  stood. 

"Yes,  you  could  spoil  all  that.  But 
you  have  spoiled  enough  already.  Don't 
you  think  if  Luke  Glasham  does  marry  — 
and  there  is  little  chance  to  prevent  it  — 
that  you  had  better  be  dead  as  you  have 
been  this  last  five  years  ?  To  make  one 
bell  in  a  lifetime  ought  to  be  enough  to 

She  shivered.  Her  eyes  looked  through 
Blake  Sboriaod's  eyes  and  beyond  them 
to  something  else;  and  then  they  closed, 
When  they  opened  again  she  said,  "  But  1 
have  made  two  hells;  one  for  him  and 
one  for  myself.  His  passed  away  when 
that  woman  in  the  morgue  was  buried. 
Mine  goes  on  ;  it  will  never  pass  away." 

Blake  Shorland  did  not  fill  the  pause 
that  followed  with  any  remark  and  in  a 
moment  she  continued,  "  It  isslrange  that 
I  never  thought  of  his  marrying  again. 
And  now  1  want  to  kill  her  —  just  for  the 
moment.  That  is  the  selfish  devil  in  me. 
And  I  can  make  another  hell  for  him  now, 
as  you  say.  U  will  be  that,  whether  1  will 
it  or  not,  if  he  knows  that  1  live.  Well, 
what  is  to  be  doae,  monsieur?  There  is 
the  morgue  left.  But  then  there  is  no 
moriiue  here.  Ah,  well,  we  can  make  one 
perhaps ;  we  can  make  a  morgue,  mon- 
sieur." 


"Yes,  1  cans 
lorn  .'  "  she  said  again,  poii 


lo  be  left 
How  his  face  1% 


Olb( 


"  Well,  then  i " 

"  Well  —  and  then,  raonsie 
did  not  wish  him  to  marry 
me  so.  *  A  fickle  foreigner,'  you  said. 
And  you  were  right,  but  it  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  me,  nevertheless,  1  hated  you 
then,  though  1  had  never  spoken  to  you 
or  seen  you  ;  not  because  I  wanted  him, 
but  because  you  interfered.  He  said  once 
to  me  that  you  had  told  the  truth  in  that. 
But  —  and  tAin,  monsieur?" 

"  Then  continue  lo  efface  yourself  for- 
ever and  ever.  Continue  to  be  the  woman 
in  the  morgue." 

"But  others  know." 

"Yes,  Henri   Durien    knows    and 
Barr^  suspects." 

'■  So  you  see ! " 

"  But  Henri  Durien  is  a  prisoner 
life;  he  cannot  bear  of  the  marriage 
less  you  lell  him.  M,  Barrels  a  gentle- 
man :  he  is  my  friend  ;  his  memory  will  be 
dead  like  you." 

"  For  M.  Barr^,  well  1  But  the  other- 
Henri.  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  here 
for  life?  Men  got  pardoned,  men  get  free, 
men  fi get  free  I  lell  you." 

Blake  Shorland  noticed  the  interrupted 
word.  He  remembered  it  afterwards  dis- 
lioclly   enough    and    understood    its   full 

"  The  twenty-sixth,  the  twenty-sixth," 
she  said.  Then  a  pause,  and  after  with  a 
sudden  sharpness,  "Come  to  me  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reply, 
M.  Shorland." 

He  still  held  the  portrait  in  his  hand. 
She  stepped  forward.  "Let  me  see  it 
again,"  she  said. 

He  handed  it  lo  her ;  "  You  have  spoiled 
a  good  face,  Gabriclle  Rouget." 

"But  the  eyes  are  notliurt,' 
plied;  "see  how  they  look  at  oni 
she  handed  it  back. 

"Yes.  kindly,  " 

"And  sadly, 
remembered  Lucile. 
been  called  that  n. 


1 


I 


1 


As  if  he  still 
Lucile!    I  have  not 
le   for  a  long   time. 
,  le,  you  know.     Ah, 

perhaps  you  do  not  know,  You  never  saw 
my  grave.  1  have.  And  on  the  tomb- 
stone is  written  this:  By  Luke  to  Lueilt. 
And  then  beneath,  where  the  grass  almost 
hides  ii,  the  line  :  I  have  follovied  my  Star 
tolhelait.  You  do  not  know  what  that 
line  means;  1  will  lel!  you.  Once,  when 
we  were  first  married,  he  wrote  me  some 
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verses,  and  he  called  them,  *  My  Star, 
Lucile.*  Here  is  a  verse,  —  ah,  why  do 
you  not  smile,  when  I  say  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  wrote  ?  Chut!  Women  such  as 
I  have  memories  sometimes.  One  can 
admire  the  Heaven  even  it  one  lives  in 

ah,  you  know  I     Listen."    And  with 

a  voice  that  seemed  far  away  and  not  a 
part  of  herself  she  repeated  these  lines :  — 

In  my  sky  of  Delight  there's  a  beautiful  Star ; 
'Tis  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  my  days ; 
And  the  doors  of  its  glory  are  ever  ajar, 
And  I  live  in  the  glow  of  its  rays. 
Tis  my  Winter  of  Joy  and  my  Summer  of 

Rest, 
Tis  my  Future,  my  Present,  my  Past ; 
And  though  winds  fill  the  East  and  the  clouds 

haunt  the  West, 
I  shall  follow  my  Star  to  the  last. 

**  There,  that  was  to  Lucile.  What 
would  he  write  to  Gabrielle,  to  Henri's 

Gabrielle  ?  to ah,  ah,  ah  !   How  droll ! 

how  droll  I  '*  And  again  she  laughed  that 
shuddering  laugh  of  eternal  recklessness. 

It  filled  Blake  Shorland  this  time  with 
a  sense  of  fear.  He  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing,—  this  strange  and  interesting  wom- 
an, and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  events 
in  which  he  was  sharing,  — and  saw  only 
Clare  Hazard's  ruined  life,  Luke  Glas- 
ham's  despair  and  the  fatal  twenty-sixth  of 
January  so  near  at  hand.  He  could  see 
no  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  disgrace. 
It  unnerved  him  more  than  anything  that 
had  ever  happened  to  him,  and  he  turned 
bewildered  towards  the  door.  He  saw 
that  while  Gabrielle  Rouget,  or  Lucile 
Laroche,  lived,  a  dreM  misfortune  would 
be  ever  crouching  at  the  threshold  of 
Luke  Glasham's  home  ;  that  whether  the 
woman  agreed  to  be  silent  or  not  the  hurt 
to  Clare  Hazard  would  remain  the  same. 
With  an  angry  bitterness  in  his  voice  that 
he  did  not  try  to  hide,  he  said :  "  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  now,  Gabrielle, 
that  I  can  see.    But  it  is  a  crime,  it  is  a 

pity ! " 

"A  pity  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  on 
the  gravestone,  that  he  did  not  follow  his 
Star  to  the  last,  monsieur  ?  How  droll ! 
And  you  should  see  how  green  the  grass 
was  on  my  grave  1  Yes,  it  is  a  pity,  mon- 
sieur." 

But  Blake  Shorland,  heavy  at  heart, 
looked  at  her  and  said  nothing  more.  He 
wondered  why  it  was  that  he  did  not 
loathe  her.  Somehow,  even  in  her  shame, 
she  compelled  a  kind  of  admiration  and 
awe.  She  was  the  wreck  of  splendid  pos- 
sibilities, a  tigress  that  had  tasted  blood. 
A  palpitating  and  poisonous  vitality  pos- 
sessed her,  but  through  it  glowed  a  daring 


and  a  candor  that  belonged  to  her  before 
she  became  wicked,  and  that  now  half  re- 
deemed her  in  the  eyes  of  this  man  who 
knew  the  worst  of  her.  Even  in  her  sin 
she  was  loyal  to  the  scoundrel  for  whom 
she  had  sacrificed  two  lives,  her  own  and 
another's.  Her  brow  might  flush  with 
shame  of  the  mad  deed  that  turned  her 
life  awry,  and  of  the  degradation  of  her 
present  surroundings,  but  her  eyes  looked 
straight  into  those  of  Blake  Shorland  with- 
out wavering  and  with  the  pride  of  strength 
if  not  of  goodness. 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  more,"  she 
said.  "Give  me  that  portrait  to  keep  — 
until  the  twenty-fifth.  Then  you  may  take 
it, —  from  the  woman  in  the  morgue." 

Blake  Shorland  thought  for  a  moment 
She  had  spoken  just  now  without  sneer- 
ing, without  bravado,  without  hardness. 
Her  voice  had  even  taken  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness. He  felt  that  behind  this  woman's 
outward  cruelty  and  varying  moods  there 
was  something  working  that  perhaps  might 
be  trusted,  something  in  Luke  Glasham's 
interest.  He  was  certain  that  this  por- 
trait had  moved  her  deeply.  Had  she 
come  to  that  period  of  reaction  in  evil 
when  there  is  an  agonized  and  wistful  look 
turned  back  towards  the  good  ?  He  could 
not  tell,  but  he  gave  the  portrait  to  her. 
H  he  but  knew  it,  his  judgment  was  right. 
She  was  trembling  between  one  thing  and 
another,  and  the  one  thing  would  be  best 
for  Luke  Glasham.  Without  another  word 
they  parted,  the  scarred  portrait  remain- 
ing with  her. 

IV. 

Sitting  in  Alen^on  Barry's  room  an 
hour  later,  Blake  Shorland  told  him  in 
substance  the  result  of  his  conference 
with  Gabrielle,  and  begged  his  considera- 
tion for  Luke  Glasham  if  the  worst  should 
happen.  Alen^on  Barrd  gave  his  word  as 
a  man  of  honor  that  the  matter  should  be 
sacred  to  him.  As  they  sat  there  a  mes- 
senger came  from  the  commandant  to  say 
that  the  detachment  was  to  start  that  after- 
noon for  Bompari.  Then  a  note  was 
handed  to  Blake  Shorland  from  Governor 
Rapont  offering  him  a  horse  and  a  native 
servant  if  he  chose  to  go  with  the  troops. 
This  was  what  Blake  Shorland  had  come 
for  —  news  and  adventure.  He  did  not 
hesitate,  though  the  shadow  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  was  hanging  over  him,  or  rather  over 
Clare  Hazard  and  Luke  Glasham,  which 
was  much  the  same  to  him.  He  felt  his 
helplessness  in  the  matter,  but  determined 
to  try  to  be  back  in  Noumea  on  that  date. 
Not  that  he   expected  anything  definite, 


E  he  had  a  feeling;  ihat  whei 
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be. 

For  two  days  they  travelled,  ihe  friend- 
ship bctweeo  Alengon  Barrt  and  BUlte 
Shodand  growing  hourly  closer.  It  was 
the  swift  amalgamation  of  iwo  kindred 
natures  in  the  flame  of  a  perfect  sinceri  ty  ; 
for  even  with  the  dramatic  element  so 
strongly  developed  in  his  mental  and  emo- 
tional coDsIituIion  the  EngUshman  nas 
very  downright  and  true.  His  friendship 
was  as  tenacious  as  his  head  was  cool. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  lllake 
Shorland  noticed  that  Ihe  strap  of  his  spur 
was  frayed.  He  told  his  native  servant  to 
attend  to  it.  Next  morning  as  they  were 
starting  he  saw  that  the  strap  had  not  been 
mended  or  replaced.  His  language  on 
Ihe  occasion  was  pointed  and  confident. 
The  fact  is  he  was  angry  with  himself  for 
trusting  anything  to  a  servant.  He  was 
not  used  to  such  a  luxury,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  live  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign without  a  servant,  as  he  had  done 
all  his  life  long. 

The  two  friends  rode  side  by  side  for 
miles  through  the  jungle  of  fern  and  palm, 
and  then  began  to  enter  a  more  open  but 
scrubby  country.  The  scouts  couid  be 
seen  half  a  mile  ahead.  Not  a  sign  of 
natives  had  been  discovered  on  ihe  march. 
More  than  once  Alengon  Barrtf  bad  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  this.  He 
knew  it  pointed  to  concentrated  trouble 
ahead;  and  just  as  ihey  n  eared  the  edge 
of  the  free  country  he  rose  in  his  saddle 
and  looked  around  carefully,  Blake  Shor- 
land imitated  his  action,  and  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  he  felt  his  spur-strap  break. 
He  leaned  back  and  drew  up  the  foot  to 
take  off  Ihe  spur.  As  he  did  bo  he  fell  a 
sudden  twitch  at  his  side,  and  immediately 
Alen5on  Barrd  swayed  in  his  saddle  with 
a  spear  in  .the  groin.  Ulake  Shorland 
caught  him  and  prevented  him  falling  to 
the  ground.  A  wild  cry  rose  from  the 
jungle  behind  and  from  the  clearing  ahead, 
and  in  a  moment  the  infuriated  French 
soldiers  were  ia  the  thick  of  a  hand-tc 
hand  fray  under  a  rain  of  spears  and  club; 
The  spear  that  had  struck  Alengon  Barrd 
would  have  struck  Blake  Shorland  had  hi 
not  bent  backwards  when  he  did.  As  i 
was  the  weapon  had  torn  a  piece  of  cloth 
from  his  c< 
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gauge  the  iove  of  men  who  suffer  for 
i?ach  olher.  Four  days  ago  this  gallant 
lUDgollicer  had  taken  risk  for  bim,  had 
ved  him  from  injury,  perhaps  deaili ; 
■day  the  spear  meant  for  him  had 
ricken  down  this  same  young  officer, 
ver  lo  rise  again.  The  vicarious  sacri- 
:e  seemed  none  the  less  coble  to  DIake 
loriand  because  it  was  involuntary,  be- 
use  according  to  fact  it  was  an  accident. 
-le  only  point  clear  in  his  mind  was,  that 
had  he  not  leant  back,  Alen;on  Barr^ 
lid   be    the   whole    man    and    he    (he 

Men  Z>uii /  Man  Dieu !  Man  ami" 

Blake  Shorland  said  ;  and  at  that  momeni 
lid  say  DO  more.  There  could  indeed 
be  little  more  to  say. 

Alen^on  Barrfi  looked  up,  agony  twitch- 
ing his  nostrils  and  a  dry,  white  line  on 
liis  lips.  " MoH  ami.'"  he  said,  "it  is 
n  action  —  that  is  something;  it  is  for 
France,  that  is  more  lo  me  —  everything. 
They  would  not  let  me  serve  France  in 
Paris,  but  I  die  for  her  in  New  Caledonia, 
tve  lived  six-and-twenly  years.  I  have 
;d  the  world.  Many  men  have  been 
kind,  and  once  there  was  a  woman,  — and 


.  ind  the  wounded  man 
lified  to  the  ground.  The  surgeon  shook 
his  head  in  sad  negation.  Death  already 
blanched  the  face  of  Alen^nn  Barr£. 
Blake  Shorland  looked  into  the  misty  eyes 
>viih  a  sadness  only  known  to  those  who 
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strange.  The  eyes  will  become  blind,  and 
then  they  will  open  and  —  ah  I"  The 
agony  shook  his  body  and  his  lingers 
closed  convulsively  on  those  of  Blake 
Shorland.  When  the  ghastly  tremor,  the 
demoniacal  corrosions  of  the  poisoned 
spear,  passed,  he  said,  "  So,  so  I     It  is  the 

id,     Cest  biet,  c'esi  bien  !  " 

All  round  them  the  light  raged,  and 

rench  soldiers  were  repeating  English 
bravery  in  Ihe  Soudan. 

■•  It  is  not  against  a  great  enemy,  but  it 

good,"  said  the  wounded  man  as  be 
heard  the  conquering  cries  of  a  handful  of 
punishing  live  limes  their  num- 
bers. "You  remember  Prince  Eug&QG 
and  the  assegais  P  " 

"  I  remember." 

"Our  houses  were  enemies,  but  we 
were  friends,  he  and  I.  And  so,  and  BO 
you  see,  it  is  Ihe  same  for  both." 

Again  ihe  teeth  of  the  devouring  poison 
fastened  on  him,  and  when  it  left  bim  a 
grey  pallor  had  settled  upon  the  face. 

Blake  Shorland   said    to   him  gently: 

Mon  ami,  it  is  Ihe  end.    How  do  you 


about  it  all?" 


As  if  In  gentle  protest  the  head  moved 
slightly.     ■'  Ceslbicn,  c'est  bien"  the  low 

A  pause,  in  which  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  came  through  the  smoke,  and 
then  the  dying  man,  feeling  the  approach 
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of  another  convulsion,  said :  *'  A  cigarette, 
mon  amiJ'^ 

Blake  Shorland  put  a  cigarette  between 
his  lips  and  lighted  it. 

**  And  now  a  little  wine,**  the  fallen  sol- 
dier added. 

The  surgeon,  who  had  come  again  for 
a  moment,  nodded  and  said :  '^  It  may  act 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison." 

Alengon  Barry's  native  servant  brought 
a  tiny  bottle  of  champagne  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  drunk  in  celebration  of  the 
expected  victory,  but  not  in  this  fashion  ! 

Blake  Shorland  understood.  This  brave 
yoang  soldier  of  a  dispossessed  family 
wished  to  show  no  fear  of  pain,  no  lack  of 
outward  and  physical  courage  in  the  ap- 
proaching and  final  shock.  He  must  do 
something  that  was  conventional,  natural, 
habitual,  that  would  take  his  mind  from 
the  thing  itself.  At  heart  the  man  was 
right.  The  rest  was  a  question  of  living 
like  a  strong-nerved  soldier  to  the  last. 
The  tobacco  smoke  curled  feebly  from  his 
lips,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  clouds 
of  powder-smoke  that  circled  round  them. 
With  his  head  on  his  native  servant's 
knee  he  watched  Blake  Shorland  uncork 
the  champagne  and  pour  the  wine  into  the 
surgeon's  medicine-glass.  It  was  put  in 
his  fingers;  he  sipped  it  once  and  then 
drank  it  all.     **  Again,"  he  said. 

Again  it  was  filled.  The  cigarette  was 
smoked  nearly  to  the  end.  Blake  Shor- 
land must  unburden  his  mind  of  one 
thought,  and  so  he  said :  "  You  took  what 
was  meant  for  me,  my  friend." 

**  Ah,  no,  no,  my  friend  I  It  was  the 
fortune,  we  will  say  the  good  fortune. 
Cest  bien.f''  Then,  '*  The  wine,  the 
wine,"  he  said,  and  his  fingers  again 
clasped  those  of  Blake  Shorland  trem- 
blingly. He  took  the  glass  in  his  right 
band  and  lifted  it.  "God  guard  all  at 
home  !  God  keep  France !  "  he  said.  He 
was  about  to  place  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
when  a  stray  bullet  struck  it,  and  left  only 
the  stem  in  his  hand.  He  fell  back,  his 
breath  quick  and  vanishing,  his  eyes  clos- 
ing, and  a  sad,  faint  smile  upon  his  lips. 
"It  is  always  the  same  with  France,"  he 
said ;  "  always  the  same."  And  then  a 
slight  tremor  seized  him,  and  he  was  gone. 

V. 

The  French  had  bought  their  victory 
dear  with  the  death  of  Alen^on  Barrd,  their 
favorite  officer.  When  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  a  quelled  insurrection,  there 
was  a  gap  that  not  even  French  buoyancy 
could  fill.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  they  neared  Noumea.     Blake  Shor- 


land thought  of  all  that  day  meant  to  Luke 
Glasham  and  Clare  Hazard.  He  was  help- 
less to  alter  the  course  of  events,  to  stay 
a  painful  possibility. 

"  You  can  never  trust  a  woman  of  Ga^^ 
brielle's  stamp,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
they  rode  along  through  valleys  of  ferns, 
grenadillas,  and  limes.  "  They  have  no 
base-line  of  duty ;  they  either  rend  them- 
selves or  rend  others,  but  rend  they  must, 
hearts  and  not  garments.  Henri  Durien 
knows,  and  she  knows,  and  Alen^on  Barr^ 
knew,  poor  boy !  but  what  he  knew  is 
buried  with  him  back  there  under  the 
palms.  Glasham  and  Clare  are  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow  —  God  help  them!  I  had 
forgotten  that.  And  I  can  see  them  in 
their  home,  he  standing  by  the  fireplace 
in  his  old  way  —  it's  winter  there  ! — and 
looking  down  at  Clare ;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  sits  the  sister  of  the 
woman  in  the  morgue,  waiting  for  the  hap- 
piest moment  in  the  lives  of  these  two  be- 
fore her.  And  when  it  comes,  as  she  did 
with  the  portrait,  as  she  did  with  him  be- 
fore, she  will  set  her  foot  upon  his  face 
and  then  on  Clare's;  only  neither  Luke 
nor  Clare  will  live  again  after  that  crucifix- 
ion. It  must  be  a  death  in  life,  it  will. 
Hollo!  what's  that?  —  a  messenger  riding 
hard  to  meet  us  !  Smoke  in  the  direction 
of  Noumea  and  the  sound  of  firing! 
What's  that,  doctor?  Convicts  revolted, 
made  a  break  at  the  prison  and  on  the  way 
to  the  quarries  at  the  same  moment  I  Of 
course  —  seized  the  time  when  the  post 
was  weakest,  helped  by  ticket-of-leave  men 
and  led  by  Henri  Durien,  Gaspard,  and 
Gabrielle  Rouget.  Gabrielle  Rouget,  eh  ! 
And  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  !  Yes,  I  will 
take  Barry's  horse,  captain,  thank  you ;  it 
is  fresher  than  mine.  Away  we  go  I  Egad, 
they're  at  it,  doctor.     Hear  the  rifles  ! " 

Answering  to  the  leader's  cry  of  "For- 
ward, forward,  my  men  1"  the  detachment 
dash  into  the  streets  of  this  little  Paris, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  its  far-away 
mother,  is  dipping  its  hands  in  revolution. 
Outcast  and  criminal  France  is  arrayed 
against  military  France  once  more.  A 
handful  of  guards  in  the  prison  at  He  Nou 
are  bravely  holding  in  check  a  ruthless 
mob  of  convicts  ;  and  a  crowd  of  convicts 
in  the  street  are  holding  in  check  a  deter- 
mined military  force.  Part  of  the  newly 
arrived  reinforcements  goto  He  Nou, part 
move  towards  the  barricade.  Blake  Shor- 
land goes  to  the  barricade.  He  feels  that 
here  he  shall  see  a  development  of  Luke 
Glasham's  story. 

The  convicts  have  the  Cafd  Voisin  in 
their  rear.     As  the  reinforcements  join  the 
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beiieging  party  a  cbeer  rises,  and  a  sally 
is  made  upoo  ihe  barricade.  It  is  a  hail 
of  fire  RieeliDg  a  slighter  rain  of  fire  —  a 
cry  of  coming  victory  colling  through  a 
sullen  roar  of  despair.  The  square  in 
nhich  the  convicts  are  massed  is  a  trench 
of  blood  and  bodies;  but  they  fight  on. 
There  is  but  one  hope  —  to  break  out,  to 
meet  the  soldiers  hand  lo  hand  and  fight 
for  passage  to  the  friendly  jungle  and  to 
the  sea,  where  afloat  they  may  trust  to  that 
Providence  that  appears  to  help  even  the 
wicked  sometimes.  As  6)ake  Shorland 
looks  upon  the  scene  and  sketches  it  rap- 
idly, missiles  and  bullets  flying  round  him 
the  while,  be  thinks  of  Alengon  Barry's 
words;"  It  is  always  the  same  with  France, 
always  the  same." 

The  fight  grows  fiercer,  the  soldiers 
press  nearer.  And  now  one  clear  voice  is 
heard  above  the  dio,  "Forward,  forward, 
my  children  1  "  and  some  one  springs  upon 
the  outer  barricade.  It  is  the  plotter  of 
the  revolt,  the  leader,  the  manager  of  the 
"underground  railway."  the  beloved  of  the 
convicts  — Gabrielle  Rouget!  The  sun- 
light glorifies  her  streaming  hair  and  vivid 
dress —  vivid  with  the  blood  of  the  fallen. 
Her  arms,  her  shoulders,  her  feel  are  bare ; 
all  that  she  could  spare  from  her  body  had 
gone  to  bind  the  wounds  of  her  desperate 
comrades.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a  car- 
bine. As  she  stands  for  an  instant  ua- 
moving,  the  firing,  as  if  by  magic,  ceases. 
She  raises  a  hand.  "We  will  have  the 
guillotine  in  Paris,"  she  said;  "but  not 
the  hell  of  exile  here."  And  then  Henri 
Durien,  the  convict,  springs  up  beside 
her;  the  man  for  whom  she  had  made  a 
life's  sacrifice  —  for  whom  she  had  cotne 
to  thit.  His  head  is  bandaged  sod  clotted 
with  blood;  his  eyes  blaze  with  that  feroc* 
ity  that  comes  lo  desperate  animals  at  bay. 
Close  after  him  crowd  the  handful  of  his 
frenzied  compatrlois  in  crime,  hardened 
to  all  endurance  physically  by  discipline 
and  labor ;  and  yet  there  were  faces  among 
ihem  that  seemed  not  yet  hardened  to  all 
atrocity  morally;  faces  of  young  men  with 
one  cnme  blighting  their  lives,  with  one 
sin  driving  them  to  final  ignominy. 

They  stand  there  for  the  poise  of  a 
panther's  leap,  and  then  a  rifle-crack  is 
beard,  and  Henri  Durien  falls  at  the  feet 
of  Gabrielle  Rouget.  The  wave  on  the 
barricade  quivers,  and  then  Gabrielle's 
voice  is  beard  crj'ing,  "Avenge  him  I  Free 
yourselves,  my  children  I  It  is  better  than 
prison  I"  And  the  wave  falls  in  red  tur- 
moil on  the  breakers.  And  still  Gabrielle 
stood  alone  above  the  body  of  Henri  Du- 
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hands.  She  stood  as  one  awaiting  death, 
her  eyes  upon  the  unmoving  form  at  her 
feet.  The  soldiers  watched  her,  but  no 
one  fired.  Blake  Shoriand  sketched  her 
rapidly  as  she  stood  there.  He  did  It 
mechanically.  The  dramatic  side  of  his 
nature  was  working  without  mental  direc- 
tion, for  he  was  thinking  with  a  new  sense 
of  horror  that  this  woman  was  the  wife  of 
his  friend.  Her  face  was  while  and  the 
mouth  was  agonized  ;  but  in  the  eyes  there 
was  a  wild  triumph.  She  wanted  death 
now;  but  these  French  soldiers  had  not 
the  heart  to  kill  her.  When  she  saw  that, 
she  leaned  and  thrust  a  hand  into  the 
bleeding  bosom  of  Henri  Durien,  and 
holding  it  aloft  cried,  "For  this  blood  men 
must  die."  Then  again  stooping  she 
seized  the  carbine  and  levelled  it  at  the 
officer  in  command.  But  before  she  pulled 
the  trigger  some  one  fired,  and  she  fell 
across  the  body  of  her  lover.  A  moment 
after  Blake  Shoriand  stood  beside  her. 
She  was  shot  through  the  lungs.  She 
drew  herself  up  and  touched  the  brow 
the  dead  convict  with  her  lips. 

Blake  Shoriand  stooped  over  her. 
brielle,  Gabrielle  1 "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  1  know  —  I  saw  you. 
is   Ihe   twenty-fifth.     He  will  be  marriea 
to-morrow  —  Luke.     I  owed  it  lo  him  to 
die  1  I  owed  it  to  Henri  to  die  this  way." 

She  drew  the  scarred  portrait  of  Luke 
Glasbam  from  her  bosom  and  gave  it  to 
Blake  Shoriand. 

"It  was  his  eyes  that  made  me,"  she 
said;  "they  were  always  good.  They 
haunted  me  so.  Well,  it  is  all  done.  I 
am  sorry,  ah  I  Never  tell  him  of  this.  I 
go  away  —  away  —  with  Henri." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  was  still  for  ft 
moment ;  so  still  that  he  thought  her  dead. 
But  she  looked  op  at  him  again  and  said 
feebly  and  with  her  last  breath,  "  I  am  — 
the  woman  in  the  morgue  —  now  —  al- 
ways 1 "  Gilbert  Parker. 
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not  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting.    In  every  dressed  to  him,  than  by  those  which  he  him- 

period  of  English  literature   there    have  self  penned.     Guided  by  this  standard,  the 

been    booksellers    and  publishers  of  dis-  readers  of  these  volumes  will  have  little  diffi- 

tinguished   eminence,  worthy  of   remem-  c^ilty  m  forming  an  opmion  as  to  the  estima- 

i^mJr^^^  frs^  *u^i^   ^«,«    «,«..u"L    00  «.-r.ii  oe  tioH  m  which  Mr.  Murray  was  held  by  his 

Drance  tor  their  own   merits,  as  well  as  r,'  „j„  „„ j  ^^«*.^«,Tx«*«,.;«i 

,           ^,    .  ,  ^.             .^,         '           ^,  iriends  and  contemporaries. 

from  their  relations  with  great  authors.                                 ^ 

Such  was  Jacob  Tonson  in  the  age  of  Many  others  might  have  been  added, 
Addison,  and  Edward  Dilly  in  that  of  one  of  the  last  and  almost  the  only  now 
Johnson.  The  names  of  many  others  at  surviving  author  being  Mr.  Gladstone, 
once  will  be  recalled  which  not  only  ap-  whose  first  works,  "  Church  and  State  " 
pear  on  title-pages  but  figure  in  many  1838)  and  "Church  Principles"  (1840), 
pages  of  famous  volumes.  Yet,  even  if  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
there  were  a  series  of  such  biographies.  As  the  originator  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  "Lives  of  the  Publishers"  (like  the  the  Quarterly  Review^  Mr.  Murray  se- 
"  Lives  of  the  Engineers  "  or  the  "  Lives  cured  an  advantageous  position  early  in  his 
of  the  Chancellors  "),  that  of  John  Murray  career.  He  had  for  some  years  been  the 
would  be  unique  in  its  way.  It  deals  not  London  agent  for  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
only  with  a  man  of  remarkable  personal  but  when  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  crit- 
character,  but  with  a  condition  of  the  re-  ical  flippancy  as  well  as  the  political  princi- 
public  of  letters  that  was  then  new,  and  pies  of  the  Whig  organ  increased,  Mr. 
can  never  be  repeated.  The  sudden  and  Murray  saw  the  opportunity  for  establish- 
rapid  increase  of  education  and  the  multi-  ing  a  rival  in  the  Tory  interest.  The 
plication  of  readers  opened  new  fields  of  secession  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  Ed' 
ambition  to  authors  and  publishers.  Only  inburgh^  after  its  attack  on  "  Marmion,"  led 
a  generation  previously,  Edmund  Burke  Mr.  Murray  to  seek  his  support,  which  was 
estimated  the  number  of  readers  in  Great  heartily  given,  for  he  had  helped  the  Scot- 
Britain  at  eighty  thousand,  or  about  one  tish  publication  mainly  from  patriotic  sym- 
per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants.  Already,  in  pathy.  This,  with  other  circumstances 
the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
tury,  the  number  of  readers  could  be  Quarterly^  Mr.  Smiles  duly  records,  but 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in-  with  little  addition  to  what  has  already 
stead  of  thousands,  and  in  the  difEusion  often  been  told. 

of  knowledge  through  the  press  the  name  Of  John  Murray  the  first,  the  founder 

of  John   Murray  deserves  to   rank  with  of  the  house,  an  account  is  given  in  the 

those    of     Charles    Knight    and     Henry  opening  chapter.     To  many  this  will  ap- 

Brougham.  pear  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 

Important  as  was  the  influence  of  Mr.  in  the  whole  book,  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
Murray  in  this  way,  and  gratifying  as  is  with  subjects  and  with  times  with  which 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  house  we  are  less  familiar.  He  was  born  at  Ed- 
during  his  reign,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  inburgh  in  1745.  ^^s  uncle.  Colonel 
Smiles's  book  is  mainly  owing  to  the  Murray,  a  Murray  of  Athol,  was  "out  in 
notices  and  the  correspondence  of  the  171 5,"  and  fought  at  Sheriffmuir.  After 
publisher's  friends.  Some  of  these  friend-  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he  retired 
ships  were  inherited  from  his  father,  such  to  France,  where  he  served  under  the  ex- 
as  with  Sharon  Turner  and  Isaac  D*Is-  iled  Duke  of  Ormonde,  attached  to  the 
raeli.  But  the  greater  number  were  of  his  Stuart  court.  His  brother  Robert,  re- 
own  making.  The  relations  with  distin-  maining  in  Scotland,  adopted  the  law  as 
guished  persons,  which  commenced  with  his  profession,  and,  to  disguise  his  Jaco- 
business  transactions,  almost  always  led  bite  connection,  prefixed  a  Mac  to  his 
to  mutual  esteem  and  warm  friendship,  name.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  en- 
As  Mr.  Smiles  says  : —  tered  the  Church,  and  the  other  served  in 

the   Royal    Marines,  his  commission   as 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspond-  lieutenant  bearing  date    1762.     This  was 

ent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Can-  just  before  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 

ning,    Southey,     the     Disraelis,     Campbell,  War,  when  Pitt,  with  Anson  at  the  Ad- 

Crabbe,  Hallam,  Croker,  Milman,  Washing-  miralty,  raised  England  to  the  first  place 

ton  Irving,  Madame  de  btael ;  as  well  as  with  -^^„„  ^u^  \:^^^^^Il^  ««„,«..»      ixru-JT  ♦Uo. 

the  early  editors  of  the  Quarterly,  Gifford,  among  the  European  powers.^  When    he 

Coleridge,  and  Lockhart;  and  many  original  J^'^^f^^^  ^^""'t  !^^?  signed,  in  1 763,  the 

letters  from  these  authors  are  given  in  these  English  navy  had  little  to  do;  the  ships 

pages.     It  was  observed  by  Southey  that  a  were  laid  up  in  ordinary,  the  seamen  dis- 

man's  character  may  be  judged  of  even  more  charged,  and    the    marines   quartered   in 

surely  by  the  letters  which   his  friends  ad-  their  barracks.     For  six  years  Lieutenant 
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Macmurray  remained  at  Chatham  on  tuU 
pay,  but  ID  enforced  idieness,  and  with  no 
prospect  of  promotion  or  of  aciive  ser- 
vice. Having  fallen  fn  love  and  become 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  Captain 
Wemyss,  he  resolveato  retire  on  half-pay 
at  the  age  of  twenty-lhree  and  to  start  as 
a  bookseller  in  London. 

What  led  to  the  choice  of  this  calliog  is 
not  stated  ;  but  it  was  probably  due  to  his 
intimacy  with  William  Falconer,  the 
sailor-poet,  a  former  schoolmate  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  resident  at  Chatham. 
Falconer  had  been  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, but  ihrough  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  whom  be  dedicated  his 
poena  "  The  ShipnTeck,"  he  got  a  commis- 
sioQ  in  the  royal  navy.  His  ship  being 
laid  up  at  Chatham,  and  for  him  also  no 
prospect  of  active  service  appearing,  he 
occupied  his  lime  in  compiling  the '■  Ma- 
rine Dictionary,"  a  book  which  is  still  in 
request  for  its  excellent  glossary  of  nauti- 
cal terms.  While  thus  employed  he  was 
ofiered  the  post  of  purser  to  the  Aurora 
frigate,  which  was  lost  at  sea  during  the 
voyage.  The  ship  was  still  at  Dover, 
waitinK  for  a  fair  wind  to  go  down  the 
Channel,  when  Falconer  received  a  letter 
from  Macmurray,  nnnouDcIng  his  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller, and  inviting  him  to  join  in  the  ven- 
ture. "Many  blockheads  in  the  trade,"he 
said,  "are  making  fortunes;  and  did  we 
not  succeed  as  well  as  they,  1  iJuok  it 
must  be  imputed  to  ourselves." 

It  was  loo  late  for  Falconer  to  con- 
sider the  proposal ;  and  Macmurray  went 
into  the  business  alone,  "after  deliberate 
reflection,"  as  he  says,  and  under  good 
advice.  Hta  father  sent  from  Edinburgh 
the  necessary  purchase  money,  and  in 
1768  he  began  the  bookselling  business. 
Dropping  the  "Mac,"  and  resuming  the 
ancestral  name,  he  put  a  ship  at  the  head 
of  his  invoices,  and  I'ssued  the  following 


John  Murray  (successor  In  Mr.  Sandby), 
bookselter  and  stationer,  at  No.  32,  over 
against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  sells  all  new  books  and  publications, 
fits  up  public  or  private  libraries  in  the  neat- 
est manner  with  books  of  the  choicest  edi- 
tions, the  best  print,  and  the  richest  bindings. 
Also  executes  East  India  or  foreign  commis- 
sions by  an  assortment  of  books  and  Btalionei^ 
suited  to  the  market  or  purpose  for  which  it 
is  destined ;  all  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

From  not  a  few  of  his  early  friends  and 
hia  brother  officers  he  received  the  warm- 
est Euppor;,  and   consignments  of  books 


in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  choice  of 
what  was  sent  being  often  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion. Of  his  early  ventures  fn  publish- 
ing, the  memoir  gives  details,  but  tberc  is 
not  much  in  this  way  woriliy  of  record. 
More  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  house  is  the  account  of  his 
efforts  to  form  relations  with  the  trade  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Ireland  was  then  a 
country  with  laws  and  usages  of  Its  own, 
and  pirating  English  books  was  usual ;  but 
it  was  not  a  place  for  much  extensioo  of 
business.  With  Scotland  Murray  bad 
more  satisfactory  relations.  In  1770  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Mil- 
lar, of  Glasgow,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Moore,  the  author  of  "Ze- 
luco."and  of  other  works,  literary  as  well 
as  medical.  He  was  fatherof  the  famous 
Sir  John  Moore,  of  the  Peninsular  War 
and  Corunna.  Through  Professor  Millar, 
who  had  among  his  pupils  Lord  JeEFrey, 
Lord  Adair,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Murray  got  good  introductions  in  Edin- 
burgh, leading  to  business  transactions 
with  publishers, among  tvbom  were  Creech, 
and  Elliot,  the  latter  of  whom  became  one 
of  the  principal  correspondents  of  the 
Fleet  Street  house.  Large  parcels  of 
medical  and  other  books  were  seat  for 
sale  In  London  ;  and  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  times,  that  they  were  sent 
in  armed  ships,  the  fleet  escorted  by  men- 
of-war,  for  protection  against  hostile  cruis- 
ers or  privateers.  Elliot's  shop  was  in 
Parliament  Close,  and  Creech's  in  the 
Luckenbooth,  both  near  the  Parliament 
House,  then  the  centre  of  all  literary  as 
well  as  legal  activity.  The  (amilles  rf 
Elliot  and  Murray  were  afterward  more 
intimately  connected,  the  son  of  one  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  the  other.  But  as 
yet  the  Edinburgh  relationship  was  only 

His  first  wife,  nie  Wemyss,  having  died 
childless,  John  Murray  the  first  had  mar- 
ried again,  and  the  only  surviving  sod  of 
the  second  marriage,  John  Murray  the 
second,  was  born  in  1778.  The  basioeu 
was  continued  in  Fleet  Street  with  varytng 
but  not  brilliant  success,  till  his  death  in 
1793.  The  chief  events  of  his  career  are 
given  in  Mr.  Smiles's  book.  One  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  is  bis  having  seen 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  December 
20,1784.  "His  remains  passed  my  door 
for  interment  this  afternoon.  They  were 
accompanied  by  thirteen  mourning  coaches 
with  four  horses  each  ;  and  after  these,  a 
cavalcade  of  the  carriages  of  his  friends. 
He  was  about  to  be  buried  in  Westminster 
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John  Murray  the  first  began  his  pub- 
lishing career  when  only  twenty-three. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  in  business,  and 
died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
forty-eight.  With  all  his  industry  and 
energy,  he  did  not,  we  are  informed,  double 
bis  capital.  His  last  enterprise  was  most 
unfortunate,  publishing  Lavater^s  work  on 
physiognomy.  The  engraving  of  the  nu- 
merous plates  was  a  costly  affair,  and 
nearly  ;^4,ooo  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
estate  by  the  executors. 

By   the   will   of  the  elder  Murray,  the 
business  was  to  be  carried  on  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  by  Samuel  Highley, 
his  "faithful  shopman,"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  and  family.    John  Murray  the 
son  was  only  fifteen  at  his  father^s  death. 
He  remained  at  school  two  years  longer, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1795  returned  to  No. 
32  Fleet  Street  to  take  part  in  the  business, 
his   mother  having  then  made  a  second 
marriage,  and  gone  to  live  at  Bridgenorth 
with  her  husband  and  her  two  daughters, 
receiving  from  time  to  time  the  money 
necessary  for  their  education.     A  partner- 
ship was  concluded  between  Murray  and 
Highley,   although    Murray   was    still    a 
minor.     Some  of   the   Indian   friends  of 
the  first   Murray — among  them  Warren 
Hastings  and  Joseph  Hume  —  were  regu- 
lar customers  of  the  new  firm.     The  son 
came  of  age  on  November  27,  1799.     He 
was  prudent  enough  to  maintain  his  con- 
nection   with    Highley   for  a   few   years 
longer,   though   with   ever-increasing  dis- 
satisfaction.    His  father's  "  faithful  shop- 
man "  had  no  enterprise,  as  the  younger 
partner  thought,  and  was  content  to  sell 
the  books  of  other  publishers.     Chafing 
under  the  restraint  put  on  his  own  more 
active  spirit,  he  proposed,  in  November, 
1802,  to  have  the  partnership  dissolved. 
The  terms   were  soon  arranged,  and  on 
lots  being  drawn  for  the   house,  Murray 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  remain  at  No.  32 
Fleet  Street,  while  Mr.  Highley  removed 
to  No.  24,  taking  with  him,  by  agreement, 
the  principal  part  of  the  medical  works  of 
the  firm. 

As  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master  he 
resolved  to  launch  into  publication.  Hav- 
ing, shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  part- 
nership, seen  the  first  representation  of 
Mr.  Colman's  comedy  of  '*John  Bull,"  and 
being  fascinated  by  its  *'  union  of  wit,  sen- 
timent, and  humor,"  the  young  publisher 
offered  Colman  £s^o  for  the  copyright. 
Mr.  Colman  was  pleased  with  the  young 
man^s  proposal,  and  with  the  tone  of  the 
letter  in  which  it  was  made,  but  in  a  pleas- 
ant reply  explained  that  it  was  the  custom 


to  offer  the  copyright  of  a  successful  play 
to  the  manager  of  the  theatre  where  it 
was  produced. 

Though  disappointed  in  this  first  ven- 
ture, the  affair  is  worth  mentioning  as 
showing  the  ambition  of  the  young  pub- 
lisher. He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  letters  of  this  period  is 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  was  not  very 
prompt  in  settling  his  accounts ;  and  in 
sending  a  new  consignment,  of  the  value 
of  nearly  ;^ioo,  the  young  bookseller 
begged  that  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  for  "payment  by  some  house  in 
London  within  six  months  after  the  goods 
are  shipped."  He  added  that  he  had  no 
apprehension  of  not  being  paid,  but  his 
circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  give 
a  large  amount  of  credit. 

In  1803,  when  Napoleon's  threatened 
invasion  of  England  aroused  the  national 
spirit,  volunteers  were  enrolled  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  thousand,  and  in 
London  the  force  was  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  when  the  metropolis 
contained  less  than  half  the  number  of  its 
present  population.  John  Murray  was  in 
the  famous  review  by  King  George  111. 
that  summer  in  Hyde  Park,  as  an  ensign 
in  the  3rd  Royal  London  Volunteers.  He 
gave  much  time  to  drill  and  his  "military 
duties,"  as  he  called  them  in  a  letter  to 
his  business  correspondents  in  Edinburgh, 
excusing  himself  for  being  unable  to  ac- 
complish an  intended  visit  to  Scotland. 

This  patriotic  activity  did  not  interfere 
with  his  attention  to  his  business,  for  in 
the  year  1803  he  published  an  important 
medical  work,  "  The  Pharmacopoeia  of 
Dr.  Graves,"  and  lighter  books  such  as 
"The  Revolutionary  Plutarch," being  me- 
moirs of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  French 
leaders.  In  the  following  year  the  "Me- 
moirs of  Talleyrand"  and  "The  Female 
Plutarch  "  were  published  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 
But  these  publications  were  soon  with- 
drawn, strong  representations  being  made 
as  to  their  immoral  tendency.  He  soon 
after  published  the  journals  of  the  cele- 
brated African  traveller,  Mungo  Park,  the 
first  venture  in  books  of  travel,  a  depart- 
ment for  which  the  house  of  Murray,  both 
under  the  second  and  third  of  the  dynasty, 
has  been  specially  celebrated. 

It  was  in  1812  that  Mr.  Murray,  who 
had  already  meditated  migration  to  the 
West  End,  and  had  almost  fixed  to  settle 
in  Pall  Mall,  heard  of  the  intention  of 
William  Miller,  of  50  Albemarle  Street, 
to  retire  from  business.     Miller,  who  had 
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first  been  in  Bond  Street,  removed  to 
Albemarle  Street  in  1S04.  An  atrange- 
meot  was  soon  effected  by  which  Murray 
purchased  the  lease,  together  wiili  copy- 
rights and  stock,  The  removal  proved 
ofniuch  advaoiage,  both  as  to  business 
and  influence.  The  Albemarle  Street 
drawing-room  became  a  (avorile  centre  of 
literary  as  well  as  social  reunion.  Until 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenteum  Club, 
this  was  the  place  where  men  distinguished 
in  science  and  art,  as  well  as  literature, 
most  did  congregate.  In  fact  it  was  by 
Croker,  Davy,  Chanlrey,  and  other  regu- 
lar frequenters  of  Murray's  house  that  the 
Athenxum  was  started  some  years  later. 
For  the  contributors  and  supporters  of  the 
Quarterly,  as  well  as  GiSord  the  editor, 
[his  was  a  much  more  convenient  locality 
than  the  old  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  In  the 
dining-room  of  Albemarle  Street  the  host 
displayed  most  generous  hospitality,  and 
here  distinguished  strangers  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  America  were  entertained,  as 
well  as  the  intimate  friends  of  the  pub- 
lisher. In  a  letter  to  a  relative  Murray 
himself  says:  — 

;  and  I  transact  all 
s  ot  my  basinesa  in  an  elegant 
my  drawing-room  becomes 
during  the  morning;  and  then  1  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in 
literature  and  talent,  such  as  Canning,  Frere, 
Mackintosh,  Sou  they,  Campbell,  Walter 
Scott,  Madame  de  btai;!,  Ctuorii,  Croker, 
Barrow,  Lord  Byron,  and  others;  thus  lead- 
ing the  most  delightful  life,  with  means  of 
Etoseculing  my  business  with  the  highest 
onor  and  emolument. 


This 


1  ihe« 


f  1813.  Every  year  added  new  celeb- 
rities to  the  roll  of  guests  and  visitors.  In 
due  time  the  dlnins-room  was  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  notables  who  met  at 
his  table,  including,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  Coleridge,  Washington  Irving, 
Crabbe,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Hallam,  Moore, 
and  Lockhart,  forming  a  most  interesting 
gallery  of  celebrities.  From  these,  and 
others  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  period, 
among  them  distinguished  voyagers  and 
explorers,  letters  are  published  in  the  pres- 
ent volumes.  The  publications  embraced 
a  succession  of  travellers  of  wonderful 
variety,  from  Parry  and  Basil  Hall  to  Bel- 
loni  and  George  Borrow.  Nor  were  mil- 
itary works  less  conspicuous,  the  most 
notable  being  Napier's  "Peninsula  War." 
and  the  "Wellington  Despatches"edited 
by  Colonel  Gurwood.  Every  chapter  of 
the  book  presents  so  great  a  number  and 


variety  of  topics,  and  references  to  emi- 
neni  people,  that  the  reader  is  brought  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  early  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  he  is  carried  by  BoswcH's  Johnson 
into  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

In  the  "  Family  Library,"  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  appeared  in  1S29,  a  new 
departure  was  madt  in  literary  production. 
Mr,  Murray  had  long  contemplated  the 
serial  publication  of  copyright  works  in  a 
form  and  at  a  price  which  would  render 
them  accessible  to  3  wider  circle  of  read- 
ers than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The 
great  and  rapid  increase  of  education,  al 
the  time  of  Lord  Brougham's  famous  say- 
ing, "The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  de- 
termined the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  the 
publishing  world,  the  "Family  Library" 
beingtheparent  of  the  innumerable  "hbra- 
,  antl  series  of  "books  for  the  mil- 
,"  which  increase  and  multiply  in  our 
day.  1 1  is  true  that  the  series  known 
Constable's  Miscellany"  had  already 
commenced,  but  he  took  the  idea  from 
Murray,  who  had  In  1SZ5  actually  set  in 
type  a  pocket  edition  of  Parry's  "Arctic 
Voyages,"  a  copy  of  which  was  shown  10 
Constable  by  Captain  Basil  Hall.  In  the 
"Miscellany,"  Basil  Hall's  own  voyages 
were  published,  and  then  Constable  had 
the  coolness  to  ask  Murray  to  allow  bim 
the   right   of  printing  a  cheap  edition  of 

Soutbey's  Life  of  Nelson."    This  was 

>o  much  to  grant  even  to  his  old  friend 
and  correspondent,  and  it  hastened  the 

arting  of  the  "  Family  Library,"  a  plan 
issuing    a  "  National   Library "   sog- 

:sted    by    Mr.   Charles    Knight    having 

:ea  lirst  considered. 

Charles    Knight    was  soon  after¥rarcls 

isily  engaged  with  other  schemes.  Tfae 
Society  for  the  Di£FuBion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, with  Henry  Brougham  as  president, 
established  in  i8z8.  The  publishing 
of  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowf 
edge"  was  oSered  to  Murray,  but  he  de- 
clined the  undertaking,  and  he  reverted  to 
his  own  plan  of  issuing  cheap  copyright 
works.  The  first  volume  of  the  "Family 
Library  "  appeared  in  April,  1829.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  Charles  Knight,  who  sent  ia 
return  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,"  with  a  letterin 
which  he  said  :  — 


We  each  launch  ( 
succeed,  for  good  mu 


lave  plenty  of 
3ul  of  each  ot 


ir  vessels  on  the  sal 
itly  hope  that  both  w 
t  come  of  that  succet 
and  need  n 


other.    My  belief  is  tiuiW  4 
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a  very  few  years,  'scarcely  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  books  will  be  published. 

While  "library  editions  "  of  books  are 
in  demand,  the  notion  of  having  scarcely 
any  other  than  cheap  volumes  is  for  this 
country  chimerical,  but  the  proportion  of 
such  publications  has  become  so  large 
that  it  seemed  right  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
of  John  Murray  being  one  of  the  chief 
originators  of  cheap  and  popular  literature. 

One  of  Mr.  Murray's  few  unsuccessful 
enterprises  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  daily  morning  newspaper.  The  Rep- 
resentative^ as  it  was  called,  in  its  projec- 
tion and  planning  occupied  much  time, 
and  caused  immense  anxiety  and  trouble, 
and  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence 
involved  Mr.  Murray  in  a  loss  of  not  less 
than  ;£26,ooo.  It  ceased  on  July  29,  1826, 
after  a  career  of  only  six  months.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  the  historian, 
and  the  solicitor  both  of  Murray  and  the 
elder  D'Israeli,  reference  is  made  to  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  by  yielding  to  Ben- 
jamin's "unrelenting  excitement  and  im- 
portunity." This  letter  is  given  in  the 
memoir,  with  other  documents  relating  to 
the  year  1826.  Returning  to  the  previous 
year,  a  memorandum,  dated  August  3, 
1825,  is  now  published,  containing  the 
agreement  to  establish  a  morning  paper, 
the  property  in  which  was  to  be  in  the 
following  proportions:  Mr.  Murray  one- 
half,  Mr.  Powles  one-quarter,  Mr.  Disraeli 
one-quarter ;  each  party  contributing  to 
the  expense,  capital,  and  risk  in  these 
proportions  ;  the  paper  to  be  published  by, 
and  to  be  under  the  management  of,  Mr. 
Murray. 

Mr.  Disraeli  undertook  to  find  an  editor, 
and  went  to  Scotland  for  this  purpose. 

We  can  imagine  the  surprise,  if  not 
amusement,  of  both  Scott  and  Lockhart, 
when,  instead  of  Isaac  D'Israeli  whom 
they  expected,  there  appeared  a  young 
man  such  as  pictures  of  the  period  and 
descriptions  by  Lady  Morgan  and  other 
contemporaries  have  made  familiar  to  us. 

Disraeli  left  under  sanguine  belief  that 
his  mission  had  been  successful.  On  re- 
turning to  London,  he  helped  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  starting  the  paper.  But 
not  long  afterwards  a  letter  came  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  saying  that  he  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  his  son-in-law 
should  **  leave  Scotland  on  the  speculation 
of  becoming  editor  of  a  newspaper." 
Lockhart  himself  wrote :  "  Every  hour 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  idea  was  first 
started  has  only  served  to  deepen  the  feel- 
ing with  which  I  at  the  first  moment  re- 


garded it."  In  short  the  offered  post  was 
declined,  and  the  eager  negotiator  had 
deceived  both  himself  and  his  patron. 
Worse  was  to  follow.  After  a  short  sea- 
son of  bustling  activity,  Mr.  Disraeli  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  There  has 
always  been  a  gap  in  the  record  of  this 
period  of  his  career.  The  truth  is  now 
for  the  first  time  given  by  Mr.  Smiles  from 
the  Murray  papers  :  — 

The  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
in  South  America  gave  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion in  the  money  market,  and  shares,  stocks, 
and  loans  were  issued  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  seems  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  the  vortex,  for  he  became  con- 
nected with  at  least  one  financing  firm  in  the 
City,  that  of  Messrs.  Powles,  and  employed 
his  abilities  in  writing  several  pamphlets  on 
the  subject.  This  led  to  his  inducing  Powles 
to  embark  with  him  in  the  scheme  of  a  daily 
paper. 

But  when  the  time  came,  neither  Mr. 
•Disraeli  nor  "his  friend  in  the  City" 
came  forward,  and  Mr.  Murray  was  left  to 
bear  the  burden  of  care  and  cost  alone. 
He  was  too  far  committed  with  the  public, 
as  well  as  with  helpers,  to  suppress  the 
scheme.  His  health  broke  down  under 
the  strain.  The  usual  publishing  busi- 
ness was  neglected,  letters  remained  un- 
answered, and  manuscripts  unread.  Even 
the  Quarterly  might  be  endangered.  It 
was  a  mighty  relief  when  the  ill-starred 
paper  stopped.  It  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  reporters, 
says  in  his  "  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life  " : 
"The  day  before  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  Mr.  Murray  might  have  obtained 
a  very  large  sum  for  a  share  of  the  copy- 
right, of  which  he  was  the  sole  proprietor. 
The  day  after  the  issue  the  copyright  was 
worth  comparatively  nothing.  .  .  .  Editor 
there  was  literally  none  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  The  first  number  sup- 
plied conclusive  evidence  of  the  utter 
absence  of  editorial  tact." 

The  very  name  of  the  paper  was  a  blun- 
der. There  have  been  many  abortive 
attempts  since  that  time  to  start  new  daily 
papers,  and  there  may  be  other  efforts  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  frank  rev- 
elations about  the  Representative  may  be 
of  practical  use. 

At  no  period  in  John  Murray's  life  did 
the  nobility  of  his  character  shine  with 
greater  lustre  than  when  this  temporary 
eclipse  of  judgment  passed  away.  His 
pecuniary  loss  he  bore  with  much  equa- 
nimity. Health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind  were   soon  restored  to  him.     In  a 


letter  lo  Washiugton  Irving,  < 
himself  for  delay  Jo  replying  to  a 
nicatioa,  he  said  :  — 
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^   Kit  wiitiD^  to  yoB  duiing 

ODC  whole  year  was  my  enlangtemetit  nith  a 
newspaper,  which  absorbed  my  moncv,  and 
distracted  and  depressed  mv  mind;  but'l  have 
cut  the  knot  of  evil,  which  'I  could  not  untie, 
and  am  now,  by  the  ble&sing  of  God,  again 
returned  to  reason  and  the  shop. 

And   to  bis   friend   Sharon   Turner  he 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  ibis  apparent  mis- 
fortune as  one  of  thai  chastening  class  which, 
if  home  wisely,  may  be  productive  of  gieal 
good ;  and  I  feel  coafideniiy  that,  as  it  has  re- 
kindled (ny  andent  ardor  in  business,  a  very 
lew  months  will  enable  me  to  replace  ihc  tem- 
porary toss,  aind  make  me  in&nicety  the  gainer, 
if  I  profit  by  the  prudential  lesson  which  this 
whole  afiair  is  calculated  to  teach. 

He 

D'lsraeli,  and  nagnaninious  enough 
forgive  ibe  son  whom  he  said  "he  had 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  Beoja- 
mio  Disraeli,  though  be  published  his 
first  novel,  "Vivian  Grey,"  through  Col- 
btlrn,  returned  to  Albemarle  Street,  and 
Mr.  Murray  published  his  "  Coniarini 
Fleming  "  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
author,  oo  moat  favorable  terms. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
as  soon  as  he  had  the  means,  paid  lo  Mr. 
Murray  ^150  for  printing  ihe  Powles 
pamphlets  and  prospectuses;  and  In  his 
subsequent  career  as  a  statesman  more 
than  jusiified  the  anticipations  of  his  early 

Fortunately  the  other  business  of  Ihe 
house  was  not  much  afiecied  by  the  news- 
paper speculation.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view bad  been  increasingly  prosperous 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  CiCord,  and 
his  successor  Mr,  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
who  resigned  after  four  years  on  account 
of  his  absorbing  professional  engagements, 
eveniuaiiy  lo  become  one  of  Ihe  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  was  oSered  the  appointment,  and  he 
accepted  the  ofSce  very  soon  afler  refus- 
ing the  editorship  of  the  Ripreientative. 
Neiiherhe  nor  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  Ihe 
slightest  hesitancy  Ihis  lime,  and  though 
some  doubts  as  10  his  taste  and  judgment 
were  muttered,  on  account  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  less  sedate  staS  of  Black- 
wood in  its  early  years,  he  soon  showed 
his  fitness  for  the  higher  work  which  he 
had  now  to  undertake.  Though  only  thirty 
vears  of  age  on  his  appointment  in  1835, 
be  commanded  the  respect  of  almost  all 


of  literature,  and,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  he  had  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  publisher,  and  he  coiw 
lioued  to  edit  the  Quarterly  \\\\\i\^  own 
death  in  1854. 

Another  successful  series  of  publica- 
tions were  ihe  "  Handbooks  "  of  Continen- 
tal travel.  Ihe  predecessors  of  the  more 
familiar  "Guides"  of  our  own  day.  It 
was  John  Murray  Ihc  second  who  gave 
the  name,  and  also  the  red  binding,  fainll' 
iar  to  all  lounsis.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  handbooks  ihe  publisher  took  great 
personal  interest,  and  much  pleasure  and 
advantage  he  obtained  from  his  Continen- 
tal expeditions. 

Occasionally  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Murray  were  not  successful  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  as  with  Crabbe's  poeras, 
for  which  he  gave  three  ibousand  guineas, 
liut  he  had  no  regret  for  this  loss,  having 
'  ighest  esteem  for   the   worthy  poet 


nd  his 


ilings. 


A  very  large  portion  of  Mr.  Smiles's 
book  is  occupied  with  matters  pertaining 
to  Lord  Byron,  but  there  is  liiile  that  is 
new,  with  the  exception  of  letters  not  be- 
fore published.  In  Moore's  "Life  and 
Letters  of  Byron,"  Lord  John  Russell's 
"  Life  of  Moore,"  In  J.  Cordy  JeafEreson's 
"The  Real  Lord  Byron," also  in  memoirs 
and  magazine  articles  innumerable,  ihe 
details  u(  the  poet's  life,  and  commenU 
on  his  works,  have  been  given  with  almost 
wearisome  repeiiiion.  It  was  of  coarse 
neces.iary  to  bring  together  in  this  bioe- 
raphy  all  that  concerned  his  dealings  with 
Mr.  Murray,  who  from  ihe  beginning,  while 
yei  in  Fleet  Street,  to  the  last  sad  end,  was 
as  true  a  friend  as  Byron  ever  had.  The 
leilers  now  published  show  how  intimate 
were  the  relations  between  the  poet  and 
the  publisher,  and  the  whole  intercourse 
and  correspondence  are  to  the  honor  of 
both  of  them.  From  Murray  the  poet 
accepted  rebukes  and  protests  that  he 
would  not  have  brooked  from  any  other 
adviser,  though  he  unlorlunaieiy  did  not 
always  follow  Ihe  advice  faithfully  given. 

In  (he  famous  scene  of  ihe  burning  of 
Byron's  private  journals,  for  which  Ihe 
publisher  had  paid  iwo  thousand  guineas 
to  Moore,  Mr,  Murray  had  re^rd  not 
merely  to  the  appeals  of  the  relatives,  but 
abo  to  his  own  desire  to  save  his  friend's 
reputation  from  further  disgrace.  The 
sum  paid  to  Moore  was  a  slight  sacrifice 
compared  with  the  loss  of  profits  from 
issuing  what  the  scandal-loving  public 
would  have  eagerly  purchased.  The  ac- 
count in  Ihe  present  work  Is  brief.  After 
much  preliminary  negoiiatio 


J 


ray' 
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The  meeting  u  length  took  place  in  Mur-    the  Universityof  Ediaburgh  he  was  taken 
•-  drawing-room,  on  Mav  17,  1814.     There    by  Mr.  Allan,  the  painter,  to  the  Theatri- 


JLady  Byron,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  rcpi 
ing  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Luttrell,  a  &iend  of 
Moore.  Young  Mr.  Murray  —  then  biiteen, 
the  only  person  of  those  assembled  now  living 
—  was  also  in  the  room.  The  discussion  was 
long  and  stormy  before  the  meeting  broke  up, 
and  nearly  led  to  a  challenge  between  Moore 
and  HobhoQse.  A  reference  lo  the  agreement 
between  Moore  and  Murray  being  necessary, 
for  a  long  period  that  document  could  not  be 
found  i  it  was  at  lenglh  discovered,  but  only 
after  the  decision  to  commit  the  manuscript  to 
the  flames  had  been  made  and  carried  out,  and 
the  party  remained  until  the  last  sheet  of  Lord 
Byron's  Memoires  had  vanished  in  smoke  up 
the  Albemarle  Street  chimney. 

When  the  agreement  was  inspected  it 
was  seen  that  Murray  had  the  complete 
coDlrol  of  the  properly,  aad  could  dispose 
of  it  as  he  pleased,  so  that  "lie  behaved 
most  handsomely  upon  the  occasiou,"  as 
Bjron's  sister,  Mrs,  Leigh,  said.  The 
money  was  not  repaid  by  the  Byron  fam- 
ily as  was  expected.  Moore  got  the  two 
thousaod  guineas  advanced  by  the  Long* 
loatis,  and  he  handed  to  Mr.  Murray  the 
amount,  together  with  interest,  before  he 
left  the  room. 

As  John  Murray  the  sou,  the  present 
Mr.  Murray,  has  just  been  referred  to,  we 
may  here  give  another  interesting  recol- 
lection of  his  early  days.  It  was  in  April, 
1815,  when  he  was  scarcely  ten  years  old, 
that  Byron  and  Scott  met  for  the  first  time, 
and  were  introduced  lo  each  other  by  Mr, 
Murray.     The  son  says  :  — 


I  can  recollect  seeing  Lord  Byron  in  Albe- 
marle Street.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  he 
appeared  to  me  rather  a  short  man,  with  a 
handsome  countenance,  remarkable  for  the 
fine  blue  veins  which  ran  over  bis  pale  marble  ,  jjuVrav' 


judges,  for  the  first  time  made  public 
confession  of  his  beine  "  tbe  antbor  of 
Waverlcy."  The  whole  scene  is  most 
graphically  described  in  a  letter  to  his 
father.  The  secret  of  the  "Great  Un- 
known "  had  been  maintained  till  then  be- 
fore the  general  public,  although  it  was 
known  to  not  a  few  personal  friends.  The 
revelations  in  the  law  courts, after  the  dis- 
closure of  the  a£Fairs  of  the  Ballaotynes 
and  Constables,  rendered  any  longer  con- 
cealment useless. 

Murray's  first  introduction  to  Byron  was 
under  amusing  circumstances.  The  poet's 
friend  Dallas  was  entriisted  with  the  nego- 
tiation for  publishing  the  first  two  cantos 
of  "Childe  Harold."  The  manuscript  was 
offered  to  Miller,  who  declined  it,  and  ac- 
cepted a  poem  by  Rosa  Matilda  Temple, 
which  Murray  had  refused  to  take.  Mil- 
ler's purchase  was  sold  the  year  after  as 
waste-paper.  The  copyright  was  pur- 
chased   from    Dallas    for  a   large   price. 


Byron  being, 
indiSerent 
After  the 
Byron  came 


I  be,  totally 


Flee 


The  first  time  Mr.  Murray  saw  him  was 
when  he  called  one  day  with  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
He  afterwards  looked  in  from  time  to  time, 
while  the  sheets  were  passing  through  tbe 
press,  fresh  from  the  fencing-rooms  of  Angelo 
and  Jackson,  and  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
renewing  his  practice  of  "Carte  and  Tierce," 
with  his  walking-cane  directed  against  the 
hook-shelves,  while  Murray  was  reading  pas- 


temples.  He  wore  niany  rings  on  his  fingei 
and  a  brooch  in  his  shirt-front,  which  was  em- 
broidered. When  be  called,  he  used  to  be 
dressed  in  a  black  dress-coat  (as  we  should 
now  call  it),  with  grey,  and  sometimes  nankeen 
trousers,  his  shirt  open  at  the  neck.  Lord 
Byron's  deformity  in  his  foot  was  very  evi- 
dent, especially  as  he  walked  down- 
carried  a  stick.  After  Scoti  and  he 
their  conversation  in  the  drawing-room,  it  1 
a  curious  sight  to  see  the  two  greatest  pc 
of  the  age  —  both  lame  —  stumping  do 
sturs  side  by  side.  They  continued  lo  ir 
in  Albemarle  Street  nearly  every  day,  and 
mained  together  for  two  or  three  hours  a 


sages  fiom  the  poem,  with  occasional  e)acul3- 

tions  of  admiration,  on  which  Byron  would 

You  think  that  a  good  idea,  do  you, 

/?"    Then  he  would  fence  and  lunge 

ith  his  walking-stick  at  some  special  hook 


which  he  had  picked^ 

him.       As   Murray  afterwards  1 

often  veiy  glad  to  get  rid  of  him 


shelves  before 
"It 


Young  Murray,  as  he  then  w: 
other  remarkable  incident  oE 


Of  the  success  of  the  poem  Byron  was 

ilaira'   He   himself    very   dubious,   and  he  was  with 

hadended   difficulty  persuaded  to  allow  his  came  to 

appear  as   the   author.     This   was  partly 

from  fear  of  the  critics,  the  chief  of  whom 

he  had  satinied  in    his   "English  Bards 

and  Scotch    Reviewers."     But  in   a  few 

days   after  publication  the  whole  edition 

was  disposed  of,  and  the  critics  had  only 

to  echo  the  universal  outburst  of  admira- 

ning  and  found 


days  to  remember.    When  a  student  at  I 


arly    myself  famous," 


I  Dote-L)ook.    Edit! 
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utaiioa  of  ili^t  earl)-  poem  is  as  great  ni 
3S  when   it  first  appeared.     We  may  add 
that  nooe  of  bis  subsequeat  poems  ra: 
him  to  a  loftier  posilioD  in  ihe  templi 
fame.     Of  "  Cbilde  Harold"  ii  may  be 
said,  as  Byron  himself  said  of  an  earlier 

Had  Gray  nritleD  nothing  but  his  Elc^, 
high  as  he  stands,  1  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
stand  higher  j  it  is  the  corner-scone  of  hisgtorv- 

The  conclusion  of  the  Byron-Moore 
transaction  may  jusl  be  mentioned.  Moore, 
a1,  beiog  pressed  for  money,  sought 
illation  with  Murray,  through  the 
intercession  of  Hobhouse.  The  Loog- 
9  generously  released  Moore  from  the 
enj^gement  to  write  a  life  of  fiyron,  for 
which  Murray  agreed  to  give  ^2,ooo,  be- 
sides repaying  the  two  thousand  guineas 
advanced  for  the  burned  memoirs,  an 
oSer  which  Moore,  in  his  diarv,  justly  de- 
scribes as  most  liberal.  The  Messrs. 
Longman  said;  "Do  not  let  us  stand  in  the 
way  ;  it  is  our  wish  lo  see  you  free  from 
debt,  and  it  would  be  only  for  this  work 
that  we  would  be  separated."  So  ended 
llle  aSair,  in  a  way  hanorable  and  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned. 

With  not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  ladies  of  hia  lime  John  Murray 
had  business  relations,  and  to  ihem  also 
he  was  the  friend  as  well  as  the  publisher. 
The  greatest  was  Mrs,  Somerville,  whose 
first  book,  "  The  Mechanism  of  the  Heav- 
ens," founded  on  the  great  work  of  La- 
place, was  prepared  for  the  Society  of 
Useful  Knowledge  at  the  instance  of 
Brougham,  but  being  too  large  for  thai 
series  of  publications  was  sent  lo  Albe- 
marle Street.  A  letter  was  enclosed  with 
Herschel'sopiniooof  the  book.  Brougham 
was  so  sanguine  of  success  that  he  said 
he  could  ensure  the  sale  of  ftfteen  hun- 
dred ;  but  Mrs.  Somervilie  agreed  with 
the  more  cautious  proposal  of  the  pub- 
lisher that  an  edition  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  would  be  mote  prudent.  The 
author  had  no  risk,  and  the  profit  was 
handed  over  to  her,  Mr.  Murray  saying  lo 
Dr.  Somerville,  "  I  am  overpaid  by  the 
honor  o(  being  the  publisher  of  the  work 
of  so  extraordinary  a  person."  His  liber- 
ality had  its  reward  in  the  success  of  her 
subsequent  works,  especially  "On  the 
Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences." 
Her  portrait,  painted  by  Phillips,  R.A., 
adorns  the  Albemarle  Street  gallery. 

About  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  iniroduciion,  Frances  Ann  Kemble, 


better  known  as  Fanny  Kemble,  daughter 
of  Charles  Kemble,  became  one  of  Mr. 
Murray's  regular  correspondents.  When 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  she  wrote  an 
historical  drama,  ■'  Francis  the  First,"  for 
the  copyright  of  which  Mr.  Murray,  after 
submitting  the  manuscript  to  the  Rev.  H. 
H.  Milman,  o&ered  four  hundred  guineas. 
The  youthful  authoress  was  astonished  at 
the  great  liberality  of  the  publisher,  and 
she  was  Ihe  more  thankful  that  it  enabled 
tier  to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  army 
for  one  of  her  brothers.  Before  the  book 
was  issued  she  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  [he  stage  as  Juliet,  when  she  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.  On  the  publication  of 
"  Francis  the  First,"  it  was  at  once  re- 
ceived with  much  favor,  and  at  least  tea 
editions  appeared  within  a  few  yeara.  A 
copy  was  sent  lo  Joanna  Baillie,  at  Hamp- 
stead,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  her 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  she  had 
received.  It  was  probably  through  Fanny 
Kemble's  introduction  that  her  brother, 
John  Kemble,  the  learned  Anglo-Saxon 
'  ir.  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Murraj 
being  publisher  of  bis  works. 
Fanny  Kemble,  after  appearing  at  the 
incipal  theatres  in  England,  went  to 
America,  and  was  there  married  to  Mr. 
Pierce  Butler,  a  Soulhcrn  planter  and 
proprietor.  She  soon  after  quitted  the 
stage,  but  continued  her  literary  actiVTKr, 
and  her  books  were  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and  also  in  America  in  order  to 
re  Ihe  copyright  there, 
jr  space  precludes  us  from  more  than 
mere  mention  of  some  of  the  other 
iry  ladies  corresponding  with  Mr. 
'ay,  and  they  form  certainly  a  most 
ellaneous  list,  including  the  Hon. 
Norton,  Jane  Ausien,  Miss  Berry 
(editing  Horace  Walpole's  •' Reminis- 
cences"), Lady  Eastlake,  and  Mrs.  Run- 
dell,  whose  "  Domestic  Cookery"  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  pablica- 
of  the  house. 

is  notice  has  been  rather  discursive, 
>o  is  the  book  itself.  Mr.  Smiles 
have  found  it  do  easy  task  to  leduce 
lass  of  materials  to  any  kind  of  bio- 
graphical order.  Nor  has  he  attempted 
BO.  Often  he  has,  after  finishing 
ibject,  to  hark  back  some  years  to 
take  up  another.  But  the  general  effect 
of  the  memoir  is  encellent.  We  see 
how  great  a  heritage  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Mtirray's  successors,  while  lo  other  pub- 
■  ihing  firms  an  example  is  left  of  ente^ 
prise,  liberahty,  and  honor. 

James  Macaulay,  M.D. 


Fiom  Tbc  FoniiiebUr  KerJco. 
SULGARS  AND  SERBS.* 

'-  My  first  reaideace  lo  SoUa  was  ibe  Ho- 
tel Imperial  in  the  Rahovska  Ulilza,  his- 
torically the  principal  street  of  the  capital. 
Ai  the  top  righl-baod  comer  stands  the 
Russian  Legation,  a  solid,  square-looking 
pile  in  grey  stone  looking  out  over  the 
Balkans  to  the  norlh.  and  Mount  Vitosli 
to  the  south.  Since  the  wilhdravgal  of  the 
imperial  commissioner  and  military  in- 
structors, it  has  remained  untenanted  ex- 
cept by  Ibe  cavasses  and  Russian  setters. 
lis  shuttered  windows  and  closed  iron 
gales  mark  tbe  continued  protest  of  the 
white  czar  against  tbe  powers  that  now  be 
in  Solia.  Walking  past  one  afternoon 
with  M.  Stamboloff,  he  glanced  at  tbe 
building  and,  struck  with  a  sudden  recol- 
'--'        remarked:  — 

IS  on  jusi  sucb  a  day  that  the  bat- 
t  of  Siimitza  was  fought  —  a  glorious 
I,  not  a  breaih  of  wind,  and  the  roar  of 
in  sounding  as  close  as  if  they 
a  kilometre  distant.   I  bad  driven 
in  from  the  field  in  the  morning  wiih  Major 

H ,  and   we   both   thought  the  Serbs 

must  have  made  some  flank  movement, 
and  be  approaching  from  the  opposite  di- 
reclioa  lo  that  by  which  we  expected  them. 
1 1  was,  I  suppose,  some  peculiar  echo 
from  tbe  Vitosh.  After  seeing  M.  Tsanoff 
(fflinisier  for  foreign  aSairs),  I  sent  iiim  lo 
the  Russian  Agency  for  advice,  and  then 
returned  myself  to  tbe  battle.  Tsanoff 
was  badly  received,  and  all  he  got  was 
a  shrug  of  ihe  shoulders,  and  a  curt  re- 
joinder; "Even  if  the  Serbs  were  already 
at  ihe  gates,  as  they  will  be  soon,  I  will 
undertake  to  send  them  back  if  your 
ministry  will  depose  Prince  Alexander.' 
This  was  not  lo  be  thought  of.  and  he  left 
at  once  in  a  rage.  At  five  o'clock  he  re- 
ceived my  telegram  announcing  our  com- 
plete viclory.  He  jumped  into  a  carriage, 
and,  with  my  message  in  his  hand,  went 
straight  lo  the  Legalion.  There  he  found 
M.  Koyander,  with  all  his  staff,  and  several 
Udlei,  taking  their  afternoon  lea  in  Ihe 
drawing-room.  '  Congratulaie  us,'  he  cried, 
as  he  entered,  "we  have  won  the  day.' 
'Impossible!  What  a  shame!'  was  Ko- 
yander's  reply-  That  was  all  the  sympathy 
^jy^lad  from  our  Russian  protectors." 
^^Hriie  next  house  to  ihe  Russian  Legation 
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ried  limpk  lo 


Teneff,  once  Madame 
fsDina.  It  was  tbe  scene  of  tbe  thealrica] 
artesi  of  lbs  major  by  the  prime  minister 
himself  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  danger 
of  Ihe  partially  revealed  plot  was  immi- 
nent and  of  unknown  proportions,  and 
Panilza's  violent  character  made  the  ques- 
tion of  his  seizure  a  diiSculi  one.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  rather  than  trust 
to  subordinate  officials  who  might  be  either 
in  league  with  the  culprit  or  cowed  by  his 
bluster,  M.  Stamboloff  decided  to  act  hiitt- 
self.  Unarmed  and  alone  he  entered  tbe 
bedroom,  and  bade  Panitza  follow  him  aa 
his  prisoner.  A  loaded  revolver  was  lying 
on  a  table  beside  the  bed,  but  tbe  despe- 
rado never  thought  of  resisting  the  cool 
command  of  a  courage  superior  lo  his 
own.  It  would  be  hard  lo  find  a  better 
instance  of  the  power  of  moral  prestige. 
A  friend  of  Panilza's  afterwards  asked 
his  wife  why  she  at  least  bad  not  seized 
the  opportunity  and  "shot  down  the  ruf- 
fian," adding  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
legitimate,  since  .Siamboloffa  presence 
was  burglarious.  But  the  same  supreme 
disregard  of  personal  danger  which  had 
paralyzed  the  man  bad  also  subdued  the 
woman.  Then  comes  the  Hotel  Viiosb. 
once  kept  by  Arnaoudoff,  who,  convicted 
of  participation  ia  the  conspiracy,  was  ex- 
pelled, li  was  a  well-known  rendezvous 
revolutionaries,  and  is  now  closed 
iiing  belter  times.  When  the  Rus- 
Le^iation  lakes  down  its  shutters,  the 
el  Vilosti  may  follow  suit.  Going  on, 
have  Ihe  Octroi  Station  on  Ihe  left, 
and  the  house  of  M.  Gr^kofE,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  on  the  right.  Lower  down, 
the  new  club  house  of  ihe  "Slavtanska 
Besdda,"  where  a  Bohemian  opera  troupe 
performs  on  such  nights  as  ihe  great  hall 
IS  not  engaged  for  public  balls,  and  on  Ihe 
right  the  Union  Club,  of  more  modest  ap. 
pearance,  Ihe  daily  resort  of  moat  of  the 
diploinalic  corps  and  resident  foreigners, 
wiih  an  equal  contingent  of  leading  Bul- 
garians. Next  door  lives  M.  Guesshoff, 
ex-minister  of  finance  and  a  brilliaat 
scholar,  and  we  pass  the  Italian  Legalion 
with  its  familiar  lame  eagle  in  Ihe  court- 
yard, to  come  lo  the  Central  Post  and  Tel- 
egraph Station.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
Utchastuk,  or  guard-house,  where  Panitza 
was  confined  afler  his  allempl  lo  bribe  the 
gaolersof  ihe  Black  Mosque.  It  was  here 
that  by  special  favor  I  had  an  Interview 
with  him  before  llie  trial  commenced,  in 
order  to  obtain  denial  or  confirmation  of  the 
stories  that  were  being  circulated  of  his 
malireaiment.  These  he  denied  lolally, 
and  seemed  in  good  health,  with  ibat  con- 
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n  salvation  which  prison' 
ers  ID  Ins  case  so  oflen  displa3'.  Laslly, 
at  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  oi  the 
street  proper,  before  it  winds  away  to  lose 
iUelf  in  the  fields,  lies  the  house  oi  the 
prime  minister  himself, 

It  isasmall,  unprelenlious,  whitewashed 
villa  with  green  Venetians  and  nothing  to 
mark  it  from  a  hundred  similar  ones  tx- 
cept  the  presence  of  the  sentries  who 
patrol  the  two  sides  open  to  the  road.  The 
visitor  bands  his  card  to  one  of  these,  who 
rings  and  passes  it  through  the  door 
opened  just  half  an  inch  wide.  In  a  min- 
ute comes  the  answer,  either  "caanot  re- 
ceive "  or  "walk  in."  The  short  halt  on 
the  doorstep  represents  the  usual  half 
hour  or  more  cut  to  waste  in  a  Sai/e  det 
Pat  perdue,  and  the  guest  enters  forth- 
with. If  somebody  is  already  eneaged 
with  the  master  of  the  house,  he  is  shown 
into  a  side  room  with  a  table  and  a  couple 
of  chairs,  looking  out  into  the  back  gar- 
den, where  a  peasant  girl  is  hanging  out 
the  clothes  on  the  bushes  to  dry.  There 
is  never  long  to  wail,  though,  before  the 
communicating  door  opens  and  a  cheery 
voice  invites  him  to  pass.  After  the 
nsoal  handshake  M.  StambolofE  subsides 
into  a  rocking-chafr,  and  if  in  a  happy 
mood,  talks  and  rocks  indefinitely  till  dis- 
turbed by  a  fresh  caii.  The  study  where 
be  receives  is  the  cosy  room  of  a  worker. 
One  angle  is  crossed  by  the  writing-table 
under  which  a  niagniliceat  bearskin  car- 
pets the  floor,  and  a  repeating  riBe  leans 
against  the  wall  ready  to  band.  The  plain 
deal  boards  on  trestles  which  take  up  an- 
other side  of  the  room  are  littered  with 
maps  and  plans  for  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Bourgas,  and  various  municipal  schemes, 
together  with  a  heterogeneous  pile  of  ihe 
day's  letters  and  telegrams,  which  arrive 
every  few  moments.  A  huge  cupboard 
full  of  State  papers  and  surmounted  by  a 
stufied  owl  completes  the  furniture.  In 
personal  appearance  M.  SlamboloS  is 
short  and  thick-set,  with  a  rapidly  growing 
tendency  to  stoutness.  He  was  once  very 
tliin !  "  before  he  married,"  as  he  remarks 
i  but  marriage 
I  exchange  for 
g  of  his  youth, 
have  marvellously  agreed  with  him.  His 
hair  is  thinning  over  his  capacious  fore- 
head and  is  clipped  close  on  his  cheeks, 
leaving  a  small  imperial,  and  moustache 
not  thick  enough  to  hide  the  mouth.  His 
eyes  are  small  and  set  deep  under  heavy 
brows,  whilst  he  has  a  habit  of  half  clos- 
ing them,  which  makes  them  look  smaller 
■till.     It  is  only  when  angered  that  they 


and  the  quiet  of  home,  i 


open  fully  and  blaze  like  flame.  I 
is  low  but  clear,  and  his  usual  delivc  , 
rapid.  In  ordinary  ulk,  he  seldom  raiser" 
his  monotone,  but  in  public  speaking,  or 
when  animated,  his  organ  is  flexible,  and, 
aided   by  look  and  gesture,  very   expres- 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  outer  roan 
on  whose  energy  and  self'Control  the  fate 
of   the  Balkan    Peninsula    has  really   de- 
pended for  several  years  past.    Any  swerv- 
ing from  the  policy  he  has  upheld  would 
quickly  embroil  Bulgaria  with  her  neigh- 
'   irs  ;  any  false  step  towards  the  powers 
ight  bring  about  a  general  war.     It  re- 
jires    inexhaustibte     patience    to     deal 
ith  provocations  from  Bulgaria's  equals 
nongst  the  nations,  and  no  common  Srm- 
rss  to  resist  alike  threats  and  promises 
from  her  superiors.    These  qualities  M. 
imbcIofE  possesses  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  all  the  more  extraordinary  when 
(e  consider  that  the  earlier  years  of  his 
ife  were  passed  as  an  artisan  and  an  exile, 
nd  that  they  were  called  into  requisition 
and  put  to  the  supremest  tests  before  he 
hid  reached  the  age   when    most   of  our 
European  statesmen  had  only  begun  their 
'ning.     Even  now  he  is  only  five-and- 
thirty,  having  already  been  in  possei^sion 
of    almost    dictatorial   powers    for   three 
years. 

For  M.  Siambolofi's  policy  and  manner 
of  carrying  il  out,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  own  words  from  my  note-book, 
uhere  1  find  him  saying  on  March  isl, 
1890:  — 

'■  The  story  of  our  trying  to  dissemble 
Russian  participation  in  the  Panilxa  plot 
is  most  ridiculous.  Indeed  1  do  not  know 
what  we  could  do  that  we  have  not  done, 
and  that  we  are  not  doing,  lo  show  our 
contempt  for  Russia,  and  our  resolve  not 
10  be  bullied  by  her.  We  are  a  little 
Statt,  but  we  form  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier, so  long  as  we  subsist,  to  Russian 
advance.  My  own  idea  was,  long  before 
I  came  to  power,  and  will  be  to  the  end, 
though  I  may  never  see  its  realiiation, 
a  Confederation  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Singly,  it  seems  lo  me,  they  must  iaeri- 
tabiy  fall,  and  when  they  are  out  of  Ihe 
way  Russia  can  do  what  she  Ukes  with 
Constantinople.  And  just  as  we  are  neces- 
sary to  Constantinople,  so  are  the  Turks 
necessary  lo  us.  Another  power  at  Stam- 
boul,  Russia,  England,  Germany  —  any 
other  — would  mean  the  end  of  Balkan 
nationalities.  We  are  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  bond  with  Turkey  if  she  will  ouly 
for  once  shake  off  her  lethargy  and  in- 
decision and  help  us.    We  want  no  male- 
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rial   help,  but  merely  the  moral  support 
of  her  recognition  of  our  status.    It  has 
cost  us  enough  to  arrive  at  what  we  are, 
and  it  has  cost  Turkey  nothing.    I  am 
urged  to   declare    the    independence    at 
once,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Porte  lately,  within  the  last 
fortnight,  to  recognize   the   prince.    We 
have  no  answer;   I   do  not  suppose  we 
shall   get  one.     It  is   the   eternal  shilly- 
shally of  Stamboul  which  ruins  them  and 
us.    If,  however,  the  Porte  refuses,  I  do  not 
say  that  we  shall  not  be  forced  to  declare 
ourselves  free.     How  would  it  be  done? 
Not  openly  at  first,  but  merely  by  omitting 
to  pay  the  tribute.     This  would  open  the 
door  to  official  explanations,  and  we  could, 
and  should,  say  that  if  the  parent  threw  o£E 
the   child,  the  child   would   decline  any 
longer  to  recognize  the  parent.     I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  would  be  at  first,  but 
I  am  sure  that  all  Bulgaria  would  be  with 
us.     The  present  situation  is  so  intolera- 
ble that  it  cannot  last.     Leaving  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  question,  the  strain  on 
the  prince  is  prodigious.     It  is  not  fair  to 
him  to  have  to  run  all  the  risks  and  bear 
all  the  burdens  of  Prince  of  Bulgaria  with- 
out being  recognized  as  such.     There  are 
very  few  men  who  would  do  it.     I  may 
frankly  say  that  I  doubt  if  I  would  myself, 
but  he  has  determined  never  to  leave,  and 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  die  at 
Sofia,  whether  as  recognized  prince  or  un- 
crowned  ruler.     And   why,  in   Heaven's 
name,  should  not  the  powers  agree  to  his 
recognition?     It  is  merely  the  timidity  of 
Turkey  and  the  rage  of  Russia,  both  hypo- 
critically backing  themselves  up   by  the 
Berlin  Treaty.    It  has  been  infringed  often 
enough  for  us  not  to  have  any  very  delicate 
scruples  about  the  letter  of  it.    The  spirit 
of  the  infraction  —  as  far  at  least  as  Bul- 
garia is  concerned  —  was  recognized  years 
ago.     The  fact  is,  that  Russia  has  been 
mistaken  all  through  about  Bulgaria.  Her 
first  idea  was  to  get  hold  of  Servia,  but 
failing  there,  she  hoped  to  get  a  tool  in  a 
Dew  State,  which  she  created  for  no  other 
purpose,  quite  forgetting  that  when  once 
endowed   with  political  shape    and  form 
and  material  strength,  Bulgaria  had  brains 
to  see  that  salvation  lay,  not  with   Russia, 
but  rather  with  Turkey.    Russia  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  swallow  this  pill,  but  with 
idiotic  obstinacy  continues  to  attempt  to 
blindfold  and  gag  us,  and  to  persuade  all 
Europe  that  we  ought  to  be  nothing  else 
than  an  advanced  guard  for  her." 

At  this  time  things  were  wearing  rather 
a  dispiriting  aspect,  and  from  the  preced- 
ing conversation  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


mind  of  the  premier  was  already  more 
than  half  made  up  concerning  the  despatch 
of  the  final  note  some  months  later  de- 
manding the  appointment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian bishops  and  the  recognition  of  the 
prince,  of  which  more  anon.  He  has  often 
been  blamed  for  precipitancy  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Prince  Ferdinand  against  Russia's 
expressed  disapproval,  and  on  this  head  I 
find  him  saying:  "  We  had  immense  dif- 
ficulties in  the  past  under  the  regency,  be- 
fore electing  a  prince.  All  the  foreigo 
diplomatic  agents  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  step.  But  my  argument  was  that 
a  regency  represented  essentially  by  its 
very  nature,  a  temporary  and  provisional 
rule,  and  it  was  not  under  a  regency  that 
Bulgaria  could  ever  hope  to  be  free.  We 
must  have  a  prince,  with  a  prospect  of  a 
dynasty,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  one. 
At  first  we  wanted  King  Charles  of  Rou- 
mania.  We  offered  him  the  throne,  but 
he  refused.  At  one  time  we  would  even 
have  taken  King  Milan,  not  knowing  his 
character,  but  after  the  Servian  war  it  was 
impossible  to  put  the  king  of  the  van- 
quished over  us,  the  victors,  and  we  were 
lucky  to  have  been  saved  from  him."  And 
again,  on  another  occasion :  "  As  far  as 
Bulgaria  internally  is  concerned  every- 
body recognizes  the  prince,  who  was  duly 
elected  by  ourselves  in  National  Assembly. 
The  only  reason,  in  fact,  I  want  him  rec- 
ognized by  the  Porte,  is  to  be  able  to 
shake  the  people's  belief  in  the  prestige 
of  Russia.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  on  the  power  of  Russia  as  next, 
and  nearly  equal,  to  that  of  God.  Russia 
has  said  that  Prince  Ferdinand  shall  not 
be  recognized,  and  I  wish  to  show  that 
Russia's  word  is  not  infallible  nor  her  will 
omnipotent." 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  the 
first  spring  note  M.  StambolofE  said : 
"  When  M.  Vulkovitch  handed  my  letter 
to  the  grand  vizier  he  was  probably  some- 
what disturbed,  and  communicated  his 
feelings  to  the  ambassadors.  It  was  thus 
that  it  reached  Berlin.  Up  till  now  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  our  request.  I 
remain  entirely  of  the  same  opinions  which 
I  have  already  expressed.  Some  minis- 
ters merely  retain  their  portfolios  for  the 
glory  of  sitting  in  the  seat  of  office,  but 
one  who  undertakes  the  duties  with  the 
will  and  determination  of  doing  his  best 
for  the  country,  does  not  shrink  from  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  never  shrunk  from 
mine,  and  never  will,  and  I  repeat  that 
unless  the  Porte  makes  concessions,  we 
will  declare  our  independence.  It  prom- 
ised three  years  ago  to  recognize  the  prince 
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we  should  elecl,  and  it  bas  never  done  so. 
I  do  not  fear  the  consequences  of  declar- 
ing independence  so  much  as  Ihose  of  in- 
action. If  his  Majesty  the  sulian  were  lo 
write  to  me  three  huodred  liroes  that  be 
would  declare  war,  I  should  not  believe  il. 
Because  what  could  he  gain  ?  Merely,  at 
the  very  uttermost,  the  re-establishment  of 
Ihe  lia/us  qua — oi  the  Treaty  of  Jlerlia 
—  viz.,  a  discontented  eastern  Roumelia, 
which  would  iuevitably  wait  and  watch 
for  the  day  when  it  could  once  more  unite 
wilh  us  in  a  Bulgaria  which  would  never 
agaia  be  content  to  remain  as  it  began 
first.  1  n  other  words,  the  Porte  would  re* 
enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  its  tribute  of 
three  millions  (which  would  be  paid  much 
more  regularly  if  it  recognized  the  prince), 
and  which,  in  any  case,  pre  of  no  personal 
value  to  the  sultan,  since  they  go  direct 
lo  the  pockets  of  foreign  bondholders. 
PuItiDg  aside,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
easy  alternative  of  recognition,  and  sup- 
posing the  case  of  our  throwing  oS  the 
Huzerainly,  would  it  be  worth  while  for 
the  Porte  to  make  war  for  its  miserable 
three  millions,  which  are  all  that  it  would 
lose,  and  lo  really  advance  Russia  to  .1 
hundred  kilometres  of  Constantinople 't 
And  would  the  other  powers  permit  her 
to'declare  war  for  such  an  object?  I  will 
even  allow,  if  you  like,  that  the  powers 
will  be  furious  with  us,  and  leave  ua  to 
fight  it  out  with  Turkey.  There  are  prece- 
dents which  show  that  tens  of  thousands 
have  beaten  hundreds  of  thousands.  Take 
Shahin  Pasha,  with  his  ten  thousand  men 
at  Adrianople,  who  utterly  routed  the  hun- 
dred thousand  opposed  to  him,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  Philippopolis.  Still  I  do  not 
say  that  we  should  beat  the  Turks,  but  our 
army  would  give  Ihem  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  we  should  fight  it  out  to  the 

if  we  were  conquered  we  should  not  be 
worse  off  than  before  —  that  is,  we  should 
immediately  find  ourselves  In  the  predic- 
ament we  are  now  struggling  to  avoid  :  a 
Russian  occupation,  for  that  Is  what  would 
ensue  very  quickly  If  the  Turks  attacked 
us.  I  need  not  go  on  with  this  side  of  the 
question.  The  pros  and  com  are  as  plain 
\a you  as  to  me.  In  imagining  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war  with  Turkey,  1  am  stretch- 
ing my  fancy  a  long  way,  for  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  ever  happen.  We  are 
destined  to  be  friends,  and  1  am  confident 
that  we  shall  become  so."  And  later,  oi 
the  same  subject,  "  CaUris  paribus,  Bui 
garia  will  prefer  the  risk  of  war  to  thi 
risk  of  a  Russian  occupation,  the  more  si 
as  the  latter  is  approaching  within  meas 


urable  distance,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that    the    proclamation  of  independence 
would  bring  about  war.     At  least  not  with 
Turkey.    With  Servia!    Yes.     I  am  lol. 
erably  sure  that  as  soon  as  we  proclaimed 
should  be  attacked  by  Servia,  urged  on 
by  Russia,  unless,  and  it  Is  a  big  unless. 
Austria   threatened   Belgrade,     You    can 
understand  that  Austria  could  hardly  look 
ilh  indifference  at  a  Russian  Servia 
conquering  Bulgaria.     1  believe  Passitch 
w  arranging  for  some  such  eventual- 
ity at  5t.  Petersburg.    We  shall  at  any 
rale  not  make  any  decisive  move  without 
being  well  prepared.    As  for  Passitch  I 
have  a  great  contempt  for  him.      I   eic- 
pelled  him  once  from  Bulgaria  as  a  vaga- 
bond, and  last  summer  he  came  here  wiih- 
any  official  character,  not  then  being 
n  president  of  the  Skuptshina,  as  be 
ow.     He  called  on  me,  and  proposed 
le  to  act  with  Servia  in  seizing  Mace- 
donia, and  dividing  it  between  us.     I  re- 
plied [hat  before  dividing  other  countries, 
'"  behoved  us  to  look  to  our  own,  that  at 
present  neither  did  Servia  belong  lo  the 
Serbs,  nor   Bulgaria  to  the  Bulgars.     At 
he   stared  open-mouthed.      I   added 
that  it  might  be  pleasant  enough  to  make 
an  e;tcursion  into  Macedonia,  but  simulta- 
neously Russia  might  make  lier  appear- 
ance at  Varna,  and  Austria  at  Belgrade, 
and  therefore  for  the  present,  instead  of 
tearing  each  other's  crests  like  lighting 
cocks,  for  the    amusement  of  the  great 
;rs,  or  making  bootless  lilibustering 
expeditions,  we  had  better  take  more  care 
home.     For  the  rest  I  bade  him  note  that 
tiereas  I  was  a  minister  he  was  nobody, 
and  I  declined  lo  discuss  the  field  of  gen- 
eral politics  with  him.    He  then  asked 
what  message  he  was  to  take  back  lo  Gen- 
eral  Criutch,  and  I    replied  to  give  him 
y  best  wishes  and  advice  above  all  things 
I  restrain  his  ardor.     Thai  sort  of  uoac- 
credited,    irresponsible   agent   is   a    very 
dangerous  instrument  to  meddle  with.     I 
imember  when  Kaulbars  was  here  that 
i  sent  me  a  message  that  I  was  to  re- 
live  a    certain    BogdanofE.    and    make 
future  arrangements   with  him.     At   that 
lime  I  was  lodged  at  the  telegraph  office 
from  morning  till  night,  and  1  answered 
ihat  not  only  would  I  not  treat  with  hita. 
but  I   refused  lo  have  any   intercourse 
with  such  a  scoundrel,  and  I  gave  slrici 
orders  he  should  not  be  allowed  inside  the 
office." 

Again  during  the  progress  of  ihe  Pa- 
nilza  trial,  which  was  a  most  anxious  time 
for  the  government,  M.  Stamboloff,  refer- 
ring to  the  machinations  of    Russia  and 
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the  masterly  iDaction  of  the  powers,  who 
seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
put  forth  his  reasons  for  decisive  action  as 
follows  :  — 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  great 
European  war  for  five  years  now,  knowing 
that  it  will  settle  once  and  for  all  the  East- 
ern question.  Ever  since  1876  we  have 
been  told  that  it  is  imminent,  and  I  have 
been  holding  on,  but  I  do  not  really  see 
that  it  is  much  nearer  now  than  then. 
There  are  no  tangible  signs  given  by  the 
great  powers  of  anything  but  an  immense 
desire  for  peace  at  any  price  —  the  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  small  fry  I  They  can 
afford  to  wait  and  sacrifice  us  whilst  they 
are  getting  ready;  but  our  point  of  view 
is  different.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1 
foresee  that  if  nobody  will  help  us  we 
shall  be  forced  to  make  a  bid  for  our  inde- 
pendence, for  we  cannot  continue  the  game 
of  patience  much  longer,  with  our  hands 
tied,  whilst  Russia  is  actively  undermining 
the  roots  of  our  national  liberty.  ...  I 
shall  not  tell  anybody  exactly  when  I  shall 
take  the  step.  It  will  not  be  this  year, 
except  under  unbearable  pressure.  We 
can  resist  for  three  years  longer,  perhaps 
even  for  five,  without  recognition  of  the 
prince  or  independence,  but  it  would  be  a 
perpetual  struggle  and  watch.  You  must 
understand  that  it  is  not  for  the  prince, 
nor  the  government,  nor  the  people  that  I 
must  declare.  It  is  for  the  army.  Prince 
Alexander  fell  through  shutting  his  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  treason.  Two  months 
before  his  abdication  I  was  with  him  at 
Tirnovo,  and  he  expressed  his  fears  of  a 
revolt  amongst  the  population  of  eastern 
Roumelia.  *Sire,'  I  answered,  *  there 
neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  danger  from  the 
people.  It  is  from  the  army  that  you  may 
look  for  it.*  He  turned  his  back  upon  me 
in  anger,  declaring  *  his  children  '  would 
never  be  false  to  him.  He  was  always 
repeating  his  faith  in  his  *  children.'  After- 
wards, when  we  two  were  seated  in  the 
victoria  which  was  conveying  him  on  his 
last  journey  out  of  Bulgaria,  I  reminded 
him  of  our  talk.  He  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  muttered  :  *  Ah,  yes,  you  were 
right,  and  knew  them  better  than  I  did ; 
but  I  could  never  have  believed  it.*" 

Continuing  from  my  notes  I  find  him 
saying,  in  discussing  the  evidence  brought 
to  light  at  the  Panitza  trial:  "The  first 
thing  I  heard  on  my  return  from  Philip- 
popolis  was  that  a  letter  from  Zankoff  had 
been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  old 
man  Kissimoff,  chancellor  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  It  is  curious  how  he  could 
keep  such  a  compromising  document,  after 


the  arrest  of  his  son  only  four  or  five  days 
previously.  It  reminds  me  of  the  time 
when  I  was  an  exile  in  Roumania,  and  I 
knew  a  notorious  bandit  who  had  commit- 
ted numberless  murders.  He  always  car- 
ried about  him,  in  a  back  pocket,  a  dagger 
with  which  he  had  killed  fourteen  people. 
I  once  asked  him  what  was  the  good  of 
doing  so,  as  it  might  serve  as  evidence 
against  him  some  day.  He  answered  that 
truly  it  was  no  good  to  him,  but  it  brought 
him  good  luck.  Just  so,  also,  the  other 
day  we  found  a  heap  of  Russian  corre- 
spondence, neatly  tied  up  and  docketted, 
at  OzunofiE*s.  When  interrogated  how  he 
could  be  such  a  fool,  he  explained  that  he 
had  thought  perhaps  the  Russians  might 
come  some  day,  and  they  would  prove  how 
he  had  served  them.  Talking  of  Rouma- 
nia brings  back  to  roe  a  comical  scene 
which  I  once  had  in  the  Cafd  Salis,  at 
Bucharest.  I  was,  with  many  other  Bul- 
garians at  that  time,  a  political  refugee, 
and  one  of  the  local  papers  published  an 
article  saying  that  all  of  us  were  either 
fugitives  from  motives  of  cowardice,  or 
else  traitors  working  against  our  country. 
This  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  truth, 
as  we  had  come  there  in  order  to  work  the 
better,  as  the  result  proved.  At  any  rate, 
I  demanded  from  the  editor  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  and  he 
said  he  would  give  it  me  that  evening  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  cafd.  When  he  came 
though  he  refused  to  tell  me,  so  I  said : 
'  Then  you  are  responsible,  and  as  I  know 
if  I  challenged  you  to  a  duel  you  would 
not  accept,  I  will  force  you  to  challenge 
me,'  and  struck  him  several  times,  ending 
up  by  spitting  in  his  face.  The  orchestra 
stopped  playing,  and  there  was  a  great 
hubbub  in  the  caf^,  but  I  never  heard  any 
more  from  my  editor.  There  are  some 
affairs  which  need  quicker  reparation  than 
any  tribunals  can  give.  I  myself  have 
four  times  challenged  men  to  a  dual,  and 
each  time  publicly  chastised  them  on  their 
refusal." 

With  two  more  characteristic  little 
speeches  I  will  leave  M.  StambolofiE.  The 
first  was  at  the  close  of  the  court  mar- 
tial:— 

**  I  am  vexed  at  the  result  of  the  court 
martial.  I  myself  went  over  all  the  pa- 
pers, and  know  the  <^j«>r  by  heart,  better 
than  any  of  the  lawyers  or  members  of  the 
court.  If  the  men  had  done  nothing  I 
should  not  have  sent  them  for  trial.  And 
then  the  procureur  coolly  gets  up  and 
withdraws  the  charges  against  half  of  the 
prisoners.  It  is  not  his  business  to  with- 
draw charges,   forsooth  I     He  has  an  in- 
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dictmenl  given  to  him  by  the  warminialer, 
and  he  has  to  support  it.  He  has  no  au- 
Ihority  to  withdraw  accusations  his  minis- 
ter has  made.  And  thea  the  court,  having 
before  them  a  crew  who  openly  avow  that 
they  intended  to  betray  their  oath  and  de- 
throne their  prince,  condemn  only  one  to 
death,  and  recommend  a  commutation  of 
hia  sentence.  They  allow  themselves  to 
be  moved  to  pity  by  the  thought  of  Panit- 
za's  wife  and  children,  and  past  services, 
But  1,  too,  have  services,  and  a  wife  and 
children  I  Am  I  for  that  reason  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  my  superiors,  to  violate  my 
oath,  to  risk  throwing  my 
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foreign  power,  and  then,  when  I  am  foutid 
out  just  in  time  to  stop  me,  to  get  up  in 

Eublic  and  say  that '  1  think  I  was  right, 
ut  that  if  you  want  to  punish  me  you  must 
remember  my  family'?" 

And  the  second  was  the  day  after  Sir 
W.  While  passed  through  Sofia  on  leave 
of  absence,  and  it  was  not  deemed  judi- 
cious for  M.  SiamboloS  to  meet  him  and 
travel  in  the  same  train  ;  — 

"  So  your  ambassador  is  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  me.  It  is  only  another  mark  of 
the  pariah  brand  Europe  has  set  tipon  us. 
But  it  is  about  time  to  linish  (he  play.  I, 
for  one,  have  had  enough,  and  have  just 
Bent  off  our  last  note  to  Turkey,  She  can 
do  what  she  likes,  but  i£  she  refuses  to 
fulfil  her  duties  lowards  us  she  will  never 
see  a  penny  of  the  next  instalment  of  trib- 
ute. It  is  ridiculous  that  Russia's  veto 
should  be  able  to  frighten  all  the  powers 
out  of  their  senses,  and  prevent  the  recog- 
niiiOD  of  our  rights.  At  any  rate  I  am 
not  afraid  —  I  never  have  been  yet  in  my 
life  —  to  do  what  I  thought  I  had  a  right 
to  do.  I  am  certain  the  Porte  will  never 
moveaciivelyagainstus,  Ilwoold  be  very 
foolish  if  she  did.  She  might  suppress 
our  first  attempt  at  independence,  but  slie 
could  only  do  so  at  the  alternative  cost  of 
throwing  the  country  either  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  prince,  or  of  Russia, 
probably  the  latter,  and  what  would  she 
gain  by  that?" 

It  was  this  note,  despatched  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  against  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  most  of  ihe  foreign  diplomatic 
agents,  and  under  a  temporary  impulse  of 
anger,  which  has  brought  about  the  vastly 
improved  relations  which  now  exist  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  M.  Stamboloff  had 
always  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  some 
such  quasi-uliimatum,  but  he  had  been 
held  back  by  the  counsels  of  the  poi 
who  feared  the  consequences  of  forcing 
Turkey's  hand.     It  was  only  when  he  de- 


cided to  act  upon  his  own  initiative  th^t  he 
proved  how  rightly  he  had  judged  the  sit- 
uation. As  all  Ihe  world  knows,  the  note 
was  followed  by  the  granting  of  fierals  Xo 
Ihe  Bulgarian  bishops  in  Macedonia,  and 
an  immense  increase,  not  easily  calculated, 
of  Bulgarian  presiige,  not  only  in  that 
province  but  throughout  the  Balkans. 
Since  that  triumph  all  opposition  to  M. 
Siamboloff  and  his  policy  has  practically 
ceased,  and  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
iional  fretful  notes  from  Russia  the  polit- 
cal  afiairs  of  the  principality  have  pro- 
gressed with  excellent  smoothness.  As 
long  as  Bulgaria  retains  her  remarkable 
lier  there  is  little  fear  for  her  future, 
a  larger  measure  of  support  from 
friendly  powers  in  the  just,  and  truly  Ho- 
meric, combat  he  sustains  would  render 
his  task  lighter,  and  go  lowards  postponing 
the  prophesied  Armageddon. 

Two  other  well-known  figures  in  Sol. 
are  those  of  M,  IsanoS  and  Dr.  Strausk; 
both  ex-ministers  of  foreign  aSairs. 
have  alreadj-  mentioned  the  former's  visit' 
to  the  Russian  Legation  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Slivnitza.  He  has  himself  con- 
tirmed  to  me  the  story,  and  added  that  the 
perturbation  which  reigned  that  day  was 
indescribable.  There  was  some  Intermp. 
tion  in  the  telegraph  service  and  no  news 
had  come  in  since  noon.  The  minister 
climbed  the  tower  which  stood  by  the 
office,  and  anxiously  watched  Ihe  cannon 
smoke  rolling  thickly  over  the  plain.  "  At 
last,"  he  said,  "  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  called  the  chief  clerk,  telling  him  that 
if  he  failed  lo  get  me  news  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  would  be  dismissed  and  pun- 
ished. The  fault  was  really  not  his,  but 
he  saw  1  was  in  no  humor  to  be  answered. 
Ten  minutes  later,  however,  came  the 
message  of  victory  from  M.  StamboloS, 
and  my  clerk  got  a  present  instead  of  pno- 
ishment."  Talking  on  anoiher  occasion 
of  Prince  Alexander's  devotion  to  his 
army,  M.  Isanoff  remarked:  "  It  was  al- 
ways the  prince's  weak  point  to  trust  too 
wholly  those  whom  he  believed  lo  be  his 
friends.  Just  before  Ihe  Servian  War  I 
used  to  hold  long  conversations  with  him 
through  the  telegraph,  and  I  was  continu- 
ally warning  him  of  Servian  preparations. 
His  invariable  reply  was  that  it  was  all  a 
blague,  and  that  son  chtr  ami  Milan  could 
never  be  thinking  of  attacking  him."  M. 
Isanofi  lives  a  quiet,  retired  life,  as  In  fact 
do  all  the  ex-ministers  in  Bulgaria,  in  this 
respect  differing  considerably  from  their 
fellows  of  other  countries,  who  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  office  generally  devote 
their  energies  to  aliempting  to  regain  iL 
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Dr.  Strausky,  who  resigDed  last  year,  was 
for  some  time  agent  at  Belgrade,  and  for 
three  years  all  but  a  day  or  two  held  the 
foreign  affairs  portfolio,  thus  being,  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  minister 
who  had  longest  kept  his  seat  in  this 
country  of  changes  and  revolutions.  He 
is  a  roan  of  taciturn  disposition,  but  a 
close  acquaintance  with  him  always  dis- 
pelled the  unfavorable  impression  ne  was 
wont  to  create  at  first,  and  1  believe  every- 
body was  sorry  when  he  exchanged  the 
cares  of  State  for  his  favorite  pursuit  of 
horticulture,  and  his  ministerial  chair  for 
the  corner  in  the  Cafd  PanachofiE  where 
he  is  to  be  regularly  seen  at  noon.  One 
of  his  bon-mots  will  long  be  remembered 
at  Sofia.  It  was  when  a  foreign  agent 
complained  to  him  of  the  want  of  polite- 
ness of  the  Bulgarian  palace  officials  who 
had  not  returned  his  visit.  Dr.  Strausky 
pondered  for  an  instant,  stroking  his  long 
whiskers  before  replying,  "  Que  voulez- 
vous,  monsieur!  ce  sont  des  Frangais ! " 
In  this  connection  I  may  remark,  ^^  ;>^f- 
sant^  that  the  progress  of  years  has  brought 
DO  improvement,  and  that  the  household 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  presumably 
exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be 
courteous  and  to  teach  the  refinements 
of  civilized  society  to  the  new  court,  and 
through  it  to  the  people,  are  the  most 
flagrant  transgressors  against  the  elemen- 
tary usages  of  society.  1  refer  principally 
to  their  almost  invariable  rule  of  neglect- 
ing to  return  visits,  which  is  a  small  thing 
in  itself,  but  which  has  gone  very  far  to 
raise  ill-feeling  and  damage  the  reputation 
of  the  palace.  Probably  the  prince  is 
unaware  of  their  shortcomings,  which 
contrast  so  unfavorably  with  the  punctili- 
ousness of  Bucharest,  and  should  these 
lines  lead  to  a  reformation,  they  will  have 
rendered  a  signal  service  to  his  Royal 
Highness. 

Turning  now  from  Sofia  to  Belgrade,  I 
may  also  begin  my  recollections  with  the 
street  in  which  I  lived.  It  leads  from  the 
Prince  Michael  Street  down  to  the  Save, 
and  is  designated  by  position  for  one  of 
the  principal  ihorougiifares.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  abominably  paved  and  so  feebly 
lighted  that  few  who  are  not  forced  to 
take  that  route  ever  enter  upon  its  perils. 
As  an  instance  of  what  its  inhabitants 
were  exposed  to,  I  may  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  I  had  been  passing  the 
evening  with  some  friends,  amongst  others 
being  the  Belgian  attach^.  About  mid- 
night we  were  returning  when  we  heard 
shots  fired  in  the  distance,  but  thought 
little  of  the  fact.     Ten  minutes  after  I  had 


entered,  M.  B.  rushed  into  my  room  crying 
that  murder  was  being  committed  outside, 
and  related  that  as  he  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner he  had  heard  a  hue  and  a  cry,  and  bad 
commenced  to  run  in  the  darkness.  A 
bullet  soon  whistled  past  him,  but  he 
managed  to  gain  our  door,  which  luckily 
happened  to  be  open.  We  both  went  into 
the  front  room  overlooking  the  street,  and 
saw  a  small  knot  of  men  standing  round 
the  opposite  doorway.  One  of  the  doors 
was  open  inwards.  After  a  short  consul- 
tation, they  knocked  at  the  window,  and 
an  old  woman  handed  them  out  a  candle. 
One  of  the  men  then  held  the  candle  be- 
hind the  door  whilst  a  second  coolly  thrust 
the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  in  and  fired.  The 
shot  was  followed  by  a  groan,  and  then  a 
body  was  dragged  out,  heels  first,  and  de- 
posited with  ribald  jests  in  the  road.  It 
proved  to  be  that  of  an  Austrian  subject, 
a  harmless,  inoffensive  individual  who  was 
drunk,  and  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the 
first  shelter  he  had  found.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  had  M.  B.  found  our  door 
shut  and  hidden  himself  as  he  first  in- 
tended behind  the  opposite  door,  he  would 
have  met  the  same  fate.  No  satisfaction 
was  ever  given,  and  in  spite  of  our  com- 
bined testimony  and  that  of  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, the  local  papers  appeared  with  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  a  desperate 
brigand  who  had  been  killed  whilst  de- 
fending himself  against  the  police,  whose 
courage  and  vigilance  werehighly  extolled. 
Such  were  the  delights  of  residence  in 
the  Balkanska  Ulitza,  a  predestined  lair 
for  cut-throats  and  excuse  for  murder. 
The  principal  personages  in  Servia,  apart 
from  the  royal  family,  are  of  necessity  the 
regents  and  ministers.  The  first  regent, 
M.  Lovan  Ristitch,  has  a  great  reputation 
for  statesmanship  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Little  Bismarck.  At  least  he  pos- 
sesses what  most  of  his  colleagues  and 
subordinates  lack,  namely,  a  certain 
amount  of  experience.  He  had  already 
directed  the  destinies  of  Servia  for  thir- 
teen years  as  regent  during  King  Milan's 
minority,  and  as  his  prime  minister,  be- 
fore being  again  called  to  the  regency. 
On  the  whole  he  directed  them  well,  and 
the  lesson  he  seems  to  have  learnt  best  is 
that  of  keeping  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  background,  except  on  great 
emergencies.  Being  in  receipt  of  what 
for  Servia  is  an  enormous  salary,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  thrifty  not  to  say  avaricious 
temperament,  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  en- 
danger a  comfortable  position  by  any  too 
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vigorous  initiative. 


General  Belimarkovitch  has  held  minis- 
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lerial  porifolios  before  with  varying  de- 
grees of  credit  and  otherwise,  having  once 
been  impeached  iaefore  tlie  Skupshlioafor 
malversation  as  minister  of  war.  He  is  a 
bom  vivani,  and  food  of  such  inferior  pub- 
lic amusements  as  Belgrade  affords,  so 
that  anybody  who  can  face  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  3.  Ciii  where  a  strolling  com- 
pany may  happen  to  be  performing,  is 
tolerably  sure  of  finding  the  regent,  wilii 
a  pot  of  beer  before  him,  enjoying  the 
play  and  ogling  the  players.  His  amorous 
propensities  have  occasionally  given  rise 
to  public  scandals,  but  the  populace  of 
Belgrade  are  indulgent  to  vice  in  high 
places,  and  such  incidents  create  only 
fleeting   itnpressions    which   are    quickly 

The  third  regent.  General  Protitch,  is 
best  known  through  his  wife,  to  whose 
fascinations,  and  his  own  easy  and  accom- 
modating temper,  rumor  ascribes  his  rapid 
advancement  in  rank  and  his  present  po- 
sition. Ot  the  ministers  I  might  write 
much,  having  been  in  frequent  contact 
with  most  of  the  Cabinet,  but  refrain  from 
saying  more  than  that  Ihcy  are  on  the 
whole  well-meaning  and  honest,  but  with  a 
general  want  of  experience  and  tact  which 
reacts  unfavorably  on  their  relations  with 
the  outside  world,  and  which  leaves  Ihem 
loo  open  to  move  on  sudden  impulses, 
either  self-born  or  implanted  by  interested 
third  parties.  Tbey  have  little  dignity  or 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  swayed  by  the  mob  in  a  way 
which  was  neatly  put  to  me  once  by  a  di- 
plomatist who  knows  Ihem  well.  I  was 
searching  for  an  article  in  the  Constitution 
when  he  came  up  and  laughingly  cried, 
"  My  dear  fellow,  do  not  trouble  your 
head  about  it;  it  is  very  simple.  There 
are  only  three  articles.  Article  1.  The 
regents  do  what  the  ministers  please; 
Article  n.  The  ministers  do  what  the 
Skupsbtlna pleases;  and  Article  111,  The 
Skupsbtina  does  what  It  pleases.  There 
you  have  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets." 
And  since  the  abdication  of  King  Milan 
the  above  represents  the  fashion  in  which 
Servia  is  governed  accurately  enough. 

In  common  with  the  Bulgars,  the  Serbs 
have  a  rooted  mistrust,  generally  amount- 
ing to  dislike,  of  foreigners.  But  whilst 
in  the  case  of  the  former  it  arises  rather 
from  a  shyness  of  displaying  inferiority, 
with  the  latter  it  springs  from  a  defiant 
spirit  of  at  least  equality.  I  have  beard  a 
learned  and  cultured  Bulgar  modestly  sav, 
"We   are   not   so   intelligent   and  quicfi- 


wilted  as  the  Serbs,  but  we  reflect  more, 
.ind    we   are    always   ready  to   listen  and 
learn."     !  have  never  heard  even  the  most 
ignorant  Serb  confess  his  Inferiority  to 
my  man  living.     It  will   naturally  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  speaking  of  the  masses 
af  middle   class  society.     In   the    higher 
classes,  both  at  Sofia  and    Belgrade,  for- 
jigners  are  made  welcome,  and  will  often 
find  their  hosts  better  informed  than  them- 
^es.     It  is  in  the  houses  of  these  Jead- 
of  progress  that  a  stranger  will  experi- 
e  the  freest  and  pleasaiilest hospitality, 
lixture  of   the  desert   welcome  of  the 
Bedouin  with  the  comfort  and  reEnement 
of  Europe,     The  pity  is  that  there  are  so 
few  of  Ihem.    The  majority  of  the  popu- 
ion   of    Belgrade  appear   to  pass  their 
es  in  the  innumerable  caf^s  which  line 
2  streets,  going   from  one  to  the  other 
Slated  tiiiius,  and  with  such  regularity 
at  it  is  much  surer  to  seek  an  individu&l 
his  favorite  haunt  than   at  his  office  or 
i  home.    As  a  logical  consequence  it 
may  be  imagined  that   the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness Is  very  rife.    In  Bulgaria  no  one 
is  allowed  to  intoxicate  himself  till  entet- 
ing  upon  old  age,  and  any  young  man  who 
should  transgress  this   tradition  would  be 
seriously  disgraced.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  only  once  a  week,  after  market,  that 
one  may  And  a  few  old  peasants  incapable 
on  the  highroads,  whu'reas  the  streets  oE 
Belgrade  resound  with  shouts  and  brawl- 
ing every  evening  up  till  midnight;  and 
as  long  as  the  offenders  are  Serbs,  and  not 
foreigners,  the  police  are  extremely  indul- 
gent.   For  the  latter,  however,  no  pity  is 
shown   if  he   is   in  the  wrong,  and  scant 
sympathy  if  he  has  cause  of  complaint. 
Indeed,  it  rs  scarcely  advisable  for  him  to 
go  abroad  alone  at  night,  or  to  resort  to 
any  place  of  public  amusement  except  in 
company  of  friends.     Should  he  attempt 
it,  the  exuberant  patriotism  of  the  Serbs 
would  be  tolerably  sure  to  find  vent  in  in- 
sulting epithets,  if  not  In    more    active 
aggression. 

Time,  however,  and  a  little  more  friction 
with  the  rest  of  ihe  world  will  smooth 
down  many  of  the  angularities  of  these 
young  nations  which  are  apt  to  strike  a 
visitor  with  unpleasant  and,  perhaps,  un- 
due force.  On  the  whole,  if  the  reader 
never  carries  away  more  disagreeable  rec- 
ollections from  the  places  of  his  Bojoum 
than  does  the  writer  from  the  Balkans, 
lie    may   be    congratulated   on   his    good 

A.  Hulme-Beaman. 
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From  Cassell's  Magazine. 
A  LITTLE  LOVE-AFFAIR. 
A  STORY  IN  ONE  CHAPTER.      BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  **  A  BROKEN  ENGAGEMENT,"  ETC.,  ETC. 

A  WINDOW  in  my  study  stood  open  to 
the  fresh  spring  weather.  I  sat  listless  by 
it,  holding  in  ray  hand  a  letter  which  had 
smitten  into  my  heart  a  new  pain,  but  one 
that  I  had  long  foreseen.  My  wife  had 
read  it  with  me,  and  then  she  had  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead,  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word.  Lucy  was  just  across  the 
lawn,  tending  some  very  special  chickens 
that  she  had  there  in  a  run.  I  watched 
her  till  she  turned  and  came  towards  the 
window,  her  sweet  young  form  set  against 
a  background  of  sweet  spring  foliage.  She 
came  and  knelt  down  beside  me,  and  I 
drew  her  towards  me,  and  said,  — 

**I  have  a  letter  from  India,  my  love. 
Colonel  Penrose  is  coming  home  for  a 
short  furlough.  He  says  he  shall  be  in 
England  early  in  June,  and  he  hopes  to 
come  down  at  once  to  see  us." 

The  slightest  possible  flush  came  over 
her  face,  and  after  a  pause  she  replied,  — 

**In  June?  We  shall  be  at  Hastings 
then,  father." 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  shall  send  a  note  to 
his  agents  to  tell  him  so,  and  I  dare  say 
he  will  come  down  to  see  us  there." 

"That  will  be  nicer  for  him  than  com- 
ing here,"  said  Lucy  demurely,  and  laid 
her  head  on  my  knee,  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Oh,  father  1 "  she  said  presently, 
*'  could  I  ask  Sophie  Ravner  to  come  to 
us  at  St.  Leonards  ?  Will  mother  be  well 
enough  to  do  with  her?  I  am  sure  she  is 
ID  some  terrible  trouble,  though  she  hasn't 
told  me  anything  about  it,  and  she  has 
been  so  ill  that  she  has  had  to  give  up  all 
her  work." 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  by  this  outburst  of 
sympathy  for  a  young  lady  to  whom  Lucy 
had  never  shown  herself  especially  de- 
voted. She  was  her  old  schoolfellow,  and 
DOW  a  governess  in  the  same  school  at 
Warwick.  She  had  spent  part  of  a  sum- 
mer holiday  with  us  three  years  before, 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  not  particularly 
fond  of  her.  I  demurred  rather  to  the 
proposed  invitation. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  so  wretched  for  her,  fa- 
ther !  She  says  Miss  Moulton  was  just  as 
kind  as  she  could  be,  but  she  couldn't 
possibly  stay  there  when  she  wasn't  able 
to  do  any  work  at  all,  and  now  she's  in 
some  horrid  lodgings  in  Birmingham,  all 
alone.  You  know  she  has  no  home,  and 
hardly  any  friends;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
koow  what  she's  living  on  now." 
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It  was  a  pitiful  appeal,  and  a  letter  that 
was  brought  out  and  submitted  to  me  bore 
it  out,  and  was,  moreover,  marked  with  a 
note  of  quiet  dignity  that  surprised  me,  in 
the  writer.  This  put  a  new  color  on  the 
proposal,  and  I  told  Lucy  she  might,  at  all 
events,  speak  to  her  mother  about  it. 

I  had  not  much  doubt  how  it  would  then 
be  decided. 

These  two  women  were  in  perfect  ac- 
cord for  any  act  of  kindness,  and  their 
kindness  was  certainly  not  checked,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  a  suspicion  that  they 
entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  Miss  Ray- 
ner's  trouble.  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather 
bored  by  their  conjectures  —  their  argu- 
ments deduced  from  dark  allusions  in  her 
letters  —  but  then  a  man  does  not  take  the 
same  interest  as  a  woman  in  the  falseness 
of  man.  It  was  settled,  in  the  end,  that 
she  should  join  us.  Something  or  other, 
however,  prevented  her  coming  at  once, 
and  we  were  not  to  see  her  until  we  had 
been  there  some  ten  days. 

June  came,  and  its  earliest  days  found 
us  settled  in  our  temporary  home  on  the 
breezy  hills  above  St.  Leonards.  We 
were  daily  expecting  to  see  our  friend 
from  India.  Edward  Penrose  was  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine  —  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  a  chubby,  curly-haired  urchin  of  the 
second  form  when  I  was  a  lordly  prefect, 
cultivating  whiskers,  and  preparing  for  my 
flight  to  Oxford.  I  had  rescued  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  an  irate  farmer,  and  given 
him  a  severe  wigging  for  the  depredations 
that  brought  him  into  danger,  and  this 
little  incident  lingered  in  his  memory. 
Eight  years  afterwards  a  rather  grave 
young  man,  who  had  been  seated  in  the 
baronet's  pew  at  Sutton  Byland,  waited  in 
the  porch  for  me  after  service,  and  claimed 
me  affectionately  as  a  friend.  It  was  the 
little  schoolfellow,  whom  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten. He  soon  became  a  great  favorite 
with  my  wife,  and  the  chief  idol  of  our 
little  Lucy.  He  was  almost  without  kins- 
folk, and  from  time  to  time  our  home  was 
his.  We  had  seen  him  grow  up  into  a 
stern,  strong  soldier,  a  little  hard,  perhaps, 
to  most  men,  but  revealing  to  us  by  many 
a  touch  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He 
went  to  India,  fought  through  frontier  trou- 
bles, chastised  marauders,  quieted  savage 
tribes,  faced  the  Ghazis  at  Maiwand, 
survived  a  desperate  wound,  bivouacked 
on  Himalayan  snows,  rode  on  delicate  mes- 
sages over  central  wastes,  lived  all  that 
wonderful  life  of  the  rulers  of  India  which 
custom  renders  commonplace  to  us,  and 
bore  himself  through  all  with  the  same 
grave  sternness  and  hardness  and  ability 
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which  made  him  trusted  by  his  superiors, 
acd  feared  as  well  as  respected  by  all 

Short  letters  came  lo  us  frequently,  dry 

aud  business-like,  without  a  trace  at  the 
affectiou  that  we  knew  he  fell  for  us.  He 
had  paid  one  visit  to  England — not  on 
private  business  —  and  spent  a  few  days 
with  us,  and  then  it  was  that  he  had  spoken 
to  rae  a  few  words  the  remembrance  of 
which  made  the  thought  of  his  next  visit 
a  complexity  of  joy  and  pain.  Lucy,  his 
faithful  devotee  of  bygone  years,  had 
grown  up  into  a  promise  of  sweet  woman- 

"  Malpas,"  he  said  to  me,  watchiug  her 
through  the  open  ivindow,  "  I  have  all  the 
while  been  thinking  of  Lucy  as  the  little 
girl  she  was  when  I  saw  her  last." 

■■  She  is  only  eighteen,"  I  faltered. 

■'  I  shall  have  quite  a  dlfierent  picture  in 
my  mind  when  1  go  back,"  he  coutinued  ; 
"  and  1  say,  old  man.  if  I  lake  my  furlough 
in  two  years'  time,  I  should  hke  to  come 
and  see  you  again." 

The  conclusion  was  not  very  forcible, 
but  I  fully  understood  it.  For  the  next 
two  years  there  was  a  curious  change  in 
his  letters.  In  the  first  place  he  never 
wrote  to  Lucy  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  Miss  Malpas." 

In  the  afternoon  of  our  second  day  at 
St.  Leonards,  Lucy  and  I  met  on  the  Pa- 
rade a  young  'lady  who  fiung  herself  effu- 
sively upon  us. 

"  I  knew  you  were  here,  she  ex- 
claimed; "my  brother  saw  you  at  the 
station.  I  am  so  ^lad  he  was  able  lo  be 
of  some  use  to  you." 

Lucy  introduced  her  friend  as  Clara 
ff  opwood,  a  schoolfellow  at  Warwick. 

"  It  was  your  brother  1 "  she  said.  "  1 
knew  his  face  quite  well,  but  I  could  ooi 
remember  where  I  bad  seen  him.  It  was 
the  gentleman,  father,  who  rescued  our 
lug^ge  from  those  horrid  porters  while 
you  were  looking  for  a  cab," 

1  thanked  Miss  Hopwood  for  her  broth- 
er's service,  and  hoped  wc  should  see 
them  again.  She  seemed  lo  prefer  the 
present  opportunity  for  improving  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  walked  on  with  us  ic 
Warrior  Square.  This  was  really  forlu- 
uale,  for  we  met  her  brother  shortly,  sc 
that  1  was  able  lo  renew  my  Ihanks  to  him 
personally.  Mr,  Hopwood  was  a  frank, 
open-faced  young  man  of  about  eiehi'and- 
twenty,  who  looked  well  in  the  flannels 
for  which  hi^ tennis  racket  wasasuScient 
justification.  He  was  old  enough  lo  be 
companionable,  and  could  talk  sensibly, 
so  that  I  found  blm  a  pleasant  enough  ac- 
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I  found,  however,  that  I  did  not  enjm 
much  of  the  society  of  young  Hopwood. 
He  was  in  high  favor  with  the  children; 
he  organized  boating  parties  and  expedi- 
tions to  Fairlight  and  other  places;  he 
taught  Lucy  and  Hal  to  row,  and  Hal 
achieved  the  stupendous  feat  of  driving  a 
pair  of  horses  for  two  miles  along  a  level 
stretch  of  the  Battle  road.  The  days 
slipped  rapidly  by.  My  wife  did  not  like 
the  Hopwoods.  "I  wish  Sophie  Rayner 
could  have  come  with  us,"  she  said  one 
day ;  "  I  think  Lucy  would  not  have  beect 
so  much  taken  up  with  this  girl  then."  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  it  myself  after  the 
ver)'  cool   greeting   with    which   she   had 
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.ed  her 


What  time  is  George  coming?"  asked 
Hal  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

"At  half  past  ten,  1  think,"  replied 
Lucy,  "he  said  the  tide  would  be  just 

"And  who  is  the  familiar  George?"  1 
queried. 

"  Why,  Hopwood,  of  course,"  cried  the 

>y  ;  "  he  told  us  all  lo  call  him  so." 

1  could  see  that  a  shade  of  anxiety 
passed  over  my  wife's  face,  and  Lucy,  I 
thought,  looketi  a  trifle  conscious. 

"  And  are  you  included  in  this  al/f  "  I 
asked  her  lightlj-. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ! "  she  cried,  with  a  very 
scarlet  face.  "  How  could  you  think  of 
such  a  thing,  father  dear?"  And  sbe 
came  round  and  kissed  me  laughingly, 
but  her  mother  still  looked  anxious.  1, 
for  my  pari,  began  lo  wish  eagerly  (or  the 
colonel's  arrivaE 

Oddly  enough,  we  never  spoke  of  him. 
My  wife  and  T  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  meant  lo  do.  What  Lucy  knew,  or 
thought,  or  dreamt,  1  could  not  guess. 
We  had  agreed  io  leave  the  decision  ab- 
solutely to  the  girl  herself,  and  whichever 
way  she  decided  we  knew  there  was  pain 
in  store  for  us. 

"  I  say,  faiher,"  said  Hal  one  day  coo- 
fidenlially,  "I  believe  George  Hopwood 
is  awfully  sweet  on  Lulu," 

I  told  the  boy  angrily  not  to  talk  non- 
sense, and  strode  home  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  could  not  but  tell  my  wife.  We 
sat  hand  in  hand  for  a  while,  grieving  in 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said  at 
length.  "  Henry,  1  have  always  had  the 
child's  confidence;  there  cannot  be  any> 
thing  in  il ;  she  would  have  told  me,  I  am 
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"  I  don't  know,"  I  gloomily  suggested  ; 
"  it  is  a  new  experience  to  her ;  she  hardly 
knows  what  it  means,  perhaps;  she  has 
nothing  to  say." 

Neither  of  us  really  doubted  that  the 
position  was  serious. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ? "  cried  my  wife. 
"  Will  you  write  and  tell  Edward  not  to 
come  —  put  him  off  with  some  excuse  ?  " 

I  could  not  do  that ;  it  would  be  like 
sinking  a  crazy  ship  outright. 

**  Well,  Miss  Rayner  will  be  coming  to- 
morrow," I  sighed. 

My  wife's  face  quivered  for  a  moment, 
and  she  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'*  Do  you  know,  dear,  that  is  just  what 
I  said  two  days  ago  ?  " 

Her  humor  was  infectious,  and  carried 
me  away.  It  was  clear  that  we  agreed  to 
believe  that  Sophie  Rayner's  coming 
would  bring  relief  to  our  anxieties.  Why 
we  thought  so  I  cannot  say.  When  one 
is  in  a  state  of  severe  tension,  any 
change  whatever  seems  bound  to  do  some 
good. 

One  point  at  least  was  settled  for  us  an 
hour  or  two  later.  A  telegram  from  Paris 
brought  word  that  Colonel  Penrose  would 
be  with  us  early  on  the  following  day.  I 
noted  the  anxious  shadow  that  passed  over 
Lucy's  face  when  she  heard  this,  but  I 
could  not  feel  sure  that  I  read  its  meaning. 
She  preferred  to  speak  of  the  other  ex- 
pected arrival ;  she  was  absurdly  excited 
about  Sophie's  coming.  One  thing  that 
she  said  filled  us  with  secret  delight. 

**  I  haven't  said  anything  about  her  to 
the  Hopwoods.  Clara  and  she  never  liked 
each  other,  I  know,  and  I  don't  know  how 
it  will  be  when  they  meet."  My  wife 
looked  at  me  with  a  triumphant  nod.  "  But 
then,"  continued  Lucy  pensively, "  I  didn't 
like  Clara  myself  at  all  at  school."  The 
triumph  faded  out  of  my  wife's  face. 

The  colonel  arrived.  He  was  sterner, 
perhaps,  than  ever.  He  greeted  the  chil- 
dren without  that  little  touch  of  playful- 
ness that  had  always  marked  his  treatment 
of  them  alone.  Lucy  met  him  with  a 
sweet  shyness,  from  which  I  augured  good, 
and  I  may  as  well  confess,  now  that  I  had 
some  doubts  about  the  issue,  the  pain  of 
that  expecting  parting  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  desire  that  I  felt  to  put  my  child 
into  the  keeping  of  this  true  and  tender 
heart. 

Lucy,  and  Penrose,  and  I  were  walking 
after  luncheon  in  the  public  gardens,  when 
the  Hopwoods  burst  upon  us  with  their 
usual  impetuosity.  The  colonel  listened 
in  grim  silence  to  their  chatter,  and  as  we 
made  no  movement  as  if  to  walk  on  with 
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them,  they  were  shaken  ofiE  for  once.    My 
heart  fairly  jumped  at  their  last  words. 

"  We  are  going  over  to  Eastbourne  to- 
morrow for  two  or  three  days,  to  stay  with 
our  aunt  there ;  we  shall  be  dull  without 
you  and  the  children,"  protested  Miss 
Hopwood. 

"It  will  seem  an  endless  separation," 
added  her  brother  with  a  sentimental  flour- 
ish. Lucy  flushed  a  little,  and  her  color 
heightened  still  more  when  we  passed  on, 
and  she  said,  with  something  of  an  effort : 

"  I  am  rather  glad  they  will  not  be  here 
just  at  first,  when  Sophie  comes." 

To  the  colonel,  of  course,  this  remark 
did  not  mean  much.  He  was  pre-occupied 
with  a  pebble  that  he  was  driving  before 
him  with  his  stick. 

We  walked  on  to  Warrior  Square  to 
meet  Miss  Rayner.  She  was  a  tall,  dark 
girl,  with  large,  grey  eyes,  in  which  there 
lay  a  world  of  sadness.  Penrose  took 
charge  of  her  with  an  indescribable  cour- 
tesy. My  wife  had  just  mentioned  to  him 
the  nature  of  her  trouble,  and  he  seemed 
to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  making 
amends  for  the  wrong  which  an  unknown 
man  had  done  her.  All  that  evening  he 
paid  much  more  attention  to  her  than  to 
any  of  us.  He  hardly  noticed  Lucy,  who 
herself  was  very  shy  and  silent.  I  walked 
down  to  his  hotel  with  him.  He  smoked 
his  cigar  thoughtfully  all  the  way,  and  as 
we  parted  he  said  lightly, — 

"Those  Hopwoods  are  old  friends,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

I  laboriously  explained  the  situation, 
received  a  rather  stifiE  "  Good-night,  old 
boy,"  and  a  grip  of  hand  which  alone 
saved  me  from  despair,  and  walked  home 
feeling  very  miserable.  I  guiltily  kept 
this  back  from  my  wife,  whom  I  found 
already  fretting  over  the  events  of  the 
day. 

*'  I  wish  that  Sophie  Rayner  hadn't 
come,"  she  grumbled;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency was  too  much,  alike  for  her  gravity 
and  her  grief,  and  a  very  uneasy  laugh 
brought  a  little  relief  to  our  gloomy 
thoughts. 

I  have  a  very  hazy  recollection  of  the 
two  days  that  followed.  Lucy  was  in- 
scrutable. Her  mother  watched  her 
keenly,  but  sadly  confessed  to  me  that  she 
could  make  nothing  of  her.  Penrose  was 
courteously  repelling.  I  felt  a  longing 
now  and  then  to  break  out  into  some  con- 
temptuous remark  about  young  Hopwood, 
but  could  not  speak.  A  new  fear  of  my 
old  friend  and  junior  possessed  me.  He 
often  walked  with  Lucy,  who  was  timid 
and  shrinking  in  his  presence,  but  there 
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with  her ;  he  treated  her  with  a  lofty  cour- 
tesy. At  times  I  thought  he  looked  worn 
and  wearied  when  he  had  been  with  her; 
he  might  have  been  bored.  To  Sophie 
Rayaer  he  always  showed  Ihe  same  air  of 
protection  as  at  the  tirsl. 

This  young  lady  speedily  found  her  way 
into  all  our  hearts.  My  wife  soon  re- 
pented of  her  peevish  remark  about  her 
that  I  have  recorded.  The  colonel's  man- 
ner was  not  lo  be  mistaken  long.  The 
first  movement  of  jealousy,  however,  was 
succeeded  by  a  puziled  doubt.  ■'  What 
can  Edward  be  thinkins;  ?  "  she  asked  me  ; 
"  what  does  he  mean  ?  "  And  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her  yet  about  his 
allusion  to  the  Hopwoods.  After  all,  I 
argued  with  myself,  they  would  soon  be 
back,  and  he  would  see  in  a  day  or  ttvo 
that  hia  fears  were  unfounded.  But  then 
a  Question  thrust  itself  in  —  were  they 
really  unfounded?  In  any  case,  I  found 
myself  longing  for  their  return  quite  as 
much  as  I  bad  wished  for  their  departure. 

Sophie  Rayuer  never  spoke  a  word  when 
Ihe  Hopwoods  were  mentioned.  Her  dis- 
like was  clearly  a  hving  one.  1  caught 
ber  once,  as  Lucy  was  speaking  of  them, 
looking  at  her  with  a  strange  expression  ; 
it  might  have  been  pity.  1  was  startled 
with  a  vague  suspicion,  and  when  she  saw 
me  looking  at  her  inquiringly,  she  colored 
deeply,  and  hastened  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. I  wondered  if  Lucy  had  given  her 
a  conlidence  that  was  denied  to  us,  and  1 
was  half  determined  at  that  moment  to 
have  it  out  with  our  visitor  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  She  treated  me  wilh  apleas- 
ant  friendliness  that  made  me  think  it 
would  not  be  impossible. 

This  was  the  third  morning  after  her 
arrival.  She  and  Lucy  went  off  shortly 
afterwards  for  a  row.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain taciturn,  wind  and  sun  dried  boatman 
whom  they  patronized,  and  wilh  whom  we 
gladly  trusted  ihem.  Penrose  and  I  spent 
the  morning  on  the  Parade,  talking  at  first 
exclusively  about  Indian  matters  of  no 
earthly  interest  to  us,  and  lapsing  by  de- 
grees into  the  silence  that  was  Incoming 
habitual  to  us.  It  is  very  hard  indeed  to 
talk  when  the  one  subject  that  is  nearest 
to  your  heart  may  not  be  spoken  of. 

We  kept  an  eye  upon  the  boat  in  which 
we  had  made  out  the  two  girls,  and  when 
at  last  they  turned  to  the  shore,  we  began 
to  move  slowly  down  to  meet  Ihem.  As 
they  drew  near  Ihe  beach,  the  boatman 
himself  took  the  sculls,  and  Lucy  stood 
up  in  the  bows  waving  her  band  lo 
while  Sophie  was  seated  in  the  stern,  < 


bent  her  head  over  ihe  side,  so  that  her 
broad  h.it  nearly  covered  her  face.  As 
the  keel  grated  on  the  shingle,  a  young 
man  in  flannels,  who  was  lying  on  tbe 
beach,  started  up,  and  moved  forward  as 
if  to  give  his  hand  to  Lucy.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, Sophie  Rayner  chanced  to  raise 
her  bead,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  stopped  suddenly  and  turned.  1  saw 
it  was  George  Hopwood.  Without  a  word 
or  gesture,  he  strode  rapidly  away,  passini; 
close  by  us  without  recognition.  His 
round  fair  face  was  moulded  into  a  mask 
of  sullen  fury.  Sophie  Rayner  looked  after 
him  with  clear  eyes  and  set  face,  but  Lucy 
stood  irresolute  in  the  bows,  flushed  and 
downcast,  looking  at  no  one.  I  think  we 
all  took  in  the  situation  in  a  single  mo- 
ment. The  sun-dried  boatman  was,  of 
course,  unmoved,  and  he  was  over  the  side 
and  gave  his  hand  to  the  trembling  Lucy 
before  we  were  a  step  nearer. 

We   walked  home  in  a  silence  broken 
only  by  a  few  nervous  remarks  from  my- 
self, and  a  few  calm  replies  by  Miss  Ray- 
ner.   She  seemed,  indeed,  by  far  the  least 
discomposed  of  us  all.     Before  luncheon  I 
found  time  tolellroy  wife  what  had  passed, 
lot  another  word  was  said  by  any  one 
about   the  scene  that  we  had  witnessed. 
i  Rayner's  quiet  dignity  put  an  effect- 
constraint  upon  us,     The   consiraiol 
felt  by  all ;  the   children,  who  knew 
nothing,  were  fully  conscious  of  it,  and 
e  visibly  glad  10  escape  into  ihe  opeo 
An  oppressive  stillness  was  setUiug 
'n  upon  us,  when  the  colonel,  wilh  the 
of   a   man   who   has  made   a   sudden 
determination,  took  his  leave  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  the  rest  of  us  separated. 

The  colonel  did  not  come  to  dine  with 
us,  and,  lo  the  great  relief  of  some  of  us, 
.Miss  Raj'ner  pleaded  a  headache,  and 
stayed  in  the  room  that  she  shared  with 
Lucy.  Hal  -ind  Margery  kept  up  a  bois- 
terous chattering  all  through  the  meal,  aod 
no  one  repressed  it,  for  indeed  we  were 
glad  lo  find  shelter  behind  it.  Lucy  was 
wistful  and  still,  and  once  1  thought  her 
eyes  were  brimming  with  tears.  There 
had  been  some  confidences,  I  thought,  io 
the  girls'  bedroom,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
The  evening  wore  away,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  packed  off  lo  bed.  Would 
Penrose  come?  I  wondered;  what  was  be 
doing.' 

He  came  when  ihe  June  twilight  was 
just  passing  into  darkness.  He  looked 
carefully  round  the  room  as  he  entered, 
and  then  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  do  not 
IhiDt  '**vner  will  be  any  more  an- 

I     Ipas  know  ?  "    My 
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wife,  with  feverish  interest,  explained  that 
she  knew  what  he  meant,  but  left  it  clear 
that  she  wished  to  know  more.  **  I  have 
seen  that  young  Hopwood,"he  continued, 
"and  I  have  told  him  that  there  is  a  young 
lady  staying  here  who,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  would  rather  not  meet  him  ;  and  I 
added"  —  his  voice  grew  hard  and  steely 
—  "that  if  I  chanced  to  meet  him  on  the 
Parade,  I  should  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
put  him  into  the  sea.  YouMl  excuse  my 
meddling,  Malpas,  I  hope.  You  see  I 
thought  — he  was  very  grim  here  — 
"that  a  clergyman  might  find  it  awkward 
to  take  the  necessary  steps." 

•*  My  dear  fellow "  I  began,  but  he 

started  at  a  rustling  sound  from  across  the 
room,  and  as  Lucy  came  forward  through 
the  dusk,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cried ; 
"  I  thought  your  father  and  mother  were 
alone." 

"  May  I  tell  Sophie,"  she  said  eagerly, 
**  and  bring  her  down  ?  "  No  objection  was 
made,  and  she  flew  off  to  her  room ;  but 
she  returned  alone,  and  her  eves  were 
red. 

**  I  have  just  come  to  say  good-night," 
said  Lucy  simply ;  "  I  am  going  to  bed." 
After  kissing  us  she  went  up  to  Penrose, 
and  taking  both  his  hands,  which  some- 
how found  hers  at  once,  she  said  timidly, 
"  I  want  to  thank  you  so  much.  Colonel 
Penrose,  for  being  so  kind  to  Sophie,  and 
for  sending  that  —  that  man  away."  He 
bowed  his  head,  and  was  silent  for  some 
minutes  after  she  was  gone.  Then  when 
the  candles  were  brought  in  he  and  I  went 
out  together,  and  my  wife  went  up  into 
the  girls'  chamber,  where  the  three,  no 
doubt,  behaved  very  foolishly  together. 

My  friend  and  I  sauntered  down  to  the 
sea,  where  the  moon,  rising  in  the  pale 
summer  sky,  made  a  broad  pathway  of 
glory  towards  us.  We  stood  leaning  on 
one  of  the  groynes,  watching  it.  At  last 
Penrose  broke  a  long  silence  by  saying, — 

"  I  knew  what  sort  of  man  that  was ;  I 
met  him  in  the  smoking-room  at  the  Vic- 
toria the  first  night  I  was  here,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  my  hands  from 
him  then." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  told  me,"  I 
said. 

**  Well,  I  felt  a  delicacy  about  it ;  I 
didn^t  know  how  far  —  I  mean  I  thought 
I  had  better  wait  till  he  came  back  from 
Eastbourne,  and  then  if  it  seemed  neces- 
sary, or  I  could  see  my  way  to  it,  I  would 
warn  you  of  his  character.  But  Miss 
Rayner  saved  me  the  trouble." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  vaguely,  "  her  trouble  has 
done  us  good  service  ;  my  wife  is  thinking 


of  asking  her  to  come  and  live  with  us 
i£ " 

I  Stopped  short ;  I  had  nearly  blundered 
into  saying  something  that  I  would  notfor 
worlds  have  uttered  just  then  ;  so  I  stam- 
mered on,  — 

"  You  see,  we  feel  so  very  grateful  to 
her  ;  she  has  done  us  such  a  service." 

I  saw  him  look  at  me  keenly  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  You  don't  think  —  "  he  began,  and 
then  paused  as  if  to  choose  his  words  — 
"that  Lucy  was  drawn  towards  that  fel- 
low ?  " 

What  could  I  say  ? 

"  You  are  an  old  fool,  Malpas,"  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  arm ; "  and  so  am  I, 
for  that  matter.  I  thought  so  myself 
until  she  said  good-night  to  me  just  now." 

A  load  was  lifted  off  my  heart  as  he 
spoke. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said  simply,  "if  you  have 
no  objection  to  ask  Lucy  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  could  only  press  his  hand." 

"But  not  just  yet." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  taking 
an  advantage  of  her." 

**  But  why  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I 
should  feel  so.  Can't  you  trust  me,  Mal- 
pas ?  " 

"  I  can  trust  you  with  Lucy's  happi- 
ness," I  replied. 

It  was  only  a  week  after  all,  before  he 
spoke  his  niiind.  In  the  twilight  of  an- 
other evening  I  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Lucy  and  her  mother  were 
sitting  hand  in  hand;  and  when  the  child 
came  to  me  and  folded  her  arms  about  me, 
laying  her  fair  head  on  my  breast,  I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  she  meant.  But  she 
had  something  to  say  in  sweet,  low  tones. 

"  Father,  1  have  been  telling  mother  all 
about  it.  I  know  I  was  very  strange.  I 
seemed  to  know  quite  well  what  he  was 
coming  for,  and  I  was  so  afraid.  I  knew 
what  you  would  think  about  —  that  man, 
and  I  thought  he  would  think  so  too,  and 
that  made  me  more  afraid  still.  And  then, 
too,  I  did  not  think  I  really  loved  him 
until  he  did  that  for  Sophie.  And  then 
1  knew." 

I  kissed  the  fair  bowed  head,  and  as  I 
did  so  the  old  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and 
joy  came  back  to  me  with  full  force. 

So  after  some  months  our  sweet  one 
sailed  away  to  her  new  home,  and  Sophie 
reigned  in  her  stead,  for  a  while,  as  elder 
sister. 
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WAYS  AND  WHIMS  OF  FRESH-WATER 
FISHES. 

Some  authorities  on  matters  pertaining 
to  angling  would  have  us  believe  thai  the 
6sh  are  more  wide  awalie  than  thev  used 
to  be,  and  that  tackle  oo  tiner  ana  more 
scientific  principles,  with  far  more  elabo- 
rate baiting,  is  now  required.  This  is  cer- 
tainly made  to  perfection;  and  yet  there 
is  something  far  more  necessary  to  success 
than  all  this,  and  that  is  a.  knowledge  of 
the  haunts  and  the  habits  of  the  fish  an- 
gled for.  As  a  rule,  jish  are  very  much 
like  "  humans  "  in  having  varying  ways  of 
living  and  of  behaving  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  What  will  serve  the 
angler  in  one  county  or  even  in  one  part 
of  the  same  county,  will  be  quite  useless 
in  another. 

This  is  why  the  rustic  angli 
cultural  laborer  perhaps,  will, 
primitive  fishing-gear,  get  a  good  basket 
of  fish,  to  Che  great  astonishment  of  those 
less  fortunate  tishers  who  may  be  using 
the  latest  of  modern  appliances.  The 
rustic  knows  the  run  and  the  lie  of  the 
water,  accurately  to  a  yard.  From  his 
childhood  he  has  been  familiar  with  it;  he 
kuows,  100,  the  favorite  foods  of  the  fish  as 
the  seasons  vary.  He  is  well  aware,  also, 
how  necessary  it  is  to  hide  himself  by  all 
possible  means  from  the  sight  of  the 
fish;  as  he  says:  "They  eyes  is  mortal 
quick;  they  sees  you  lots  o'  limes  afore 
you  gets  a  glint  on  'em,"  His  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  gives  him  the  knack  of  mov- 
ing quietly  ;  and  what  a  valuable  habit  or 
gift  that  of  quiet  action  is,  either  in  gentle 
orsimple  folks  !  The  latter  may  not  prac- 
tise it  at  all  limes,  but  they  can  when  it  is 
necessary.  To  see  a  great  fellow  come 
through  the  tangle  and  lay  himself  dc>vn 
by  [he  brook  for  a  side-cast  up  stream, 
without  so  much  as  startling  the  moor-hen 
that  is  feeding  near  at  hand,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  common  enough  sight  with  us. 

If  pike  have  come  out  of  good  waters 
they  are  a  fine  enough  fish  for  the  table, 
but  as  a  game  sporting  fish  the  pike  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  When  he  has  smashed 
up  everything,  and  left  me  considering  the 
vesufious  incidents  that  are  apt  to  attend 
his  capture,  1  have  found  him  more  than  I 
could  desire.  Now  and  again  great  brutes, 
about  which  the  rustics  have  legends,  rush 
from  their  haunts  in  the  roots  of  flag,  reed, 
and  tangle,  and  seize  a  jack  of  three  or  four 
pounds  by  the  middle  —  one  that  the 
gler  was  in  the  act  of  landing — close  to 
the  bank.  Then,  for  a  brief  space,  may 
be  seen  a  tearing  struggle  ;  smash  go  the 


first  and  second  joints  of  your  rod  and  a 
part  of  your  line,  wilh  the  hooked  jack  — ■ 
and  all  is  over.  I  have  known  some 
younger  members  of  the  rustic  angling 
community  to  be  so  unnerved  by  mishaps 
of  the  kind  ihat  nothing  could  induce  them 
fish  again  in  or  near  the  water  where 
this  had  occurred.  They  sum  the  crea- 
ires  up  as  "dangerous  to  get  near  with 
iher  hand  or  foot."  For  my  part,  I  pre- 
fer the  middle-sized  fish  (or  sport  and  for 
the  table. 

One  of  the  pike's  favorite  haunts  I  know 
ill.     Changes  have  taken  place  since   I 
St   remember   ii,  but   it   is  not   greatly 
altered.    The  old  mill,  as  grey  and  as  dusty 
~~  of  old,  stands  yet  surrounded  by  woods. 
lere  is  Ihe  road  winding  between  heath 
and  bracken  towards  the  upland  moors; 
and  there,  too,  is  the  other  road,  lined  on 
ther  side  with  forest  limber,  which  leads 
to  a   secluded  hamlet.      The  large  rush- 
and<a1der-f ringed  mill-pool   is  as  it  was, 
.he  causeway —  "cawsey  "  the  nistics 
call  it  —  with  its   sloping    weir-boards  — 
"  splash-boo rds  " — exists  no  longer.    On 
achsideof  this  stone-covered  cart-road, 
hich  was  protected  by  posts  and  rails, 
the  pool  exi-'ided,  and  a  plank  foot-bridge 
running  directly  over  the  sloping  splash- 
boards was  used  by   the  customers   who 
ime  from  the  hamlet  to  the  mill.    As  a 
;nerat  rule    the  water  on   the  caoseway 
as  about  six  inches  deep,  but  sometimes 
was  more.     The  miller's  horses  and  cat- 
:  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  over 
during  the  day, 

On  this  waterway  in  the  daytime  the 
nail  fish  delighled  to  congregate,  for 
food  and  warmth  were  there;  but  in  the 
gudgeon  season  these  little  beauties  would 
:  in  shoals  just  at  the  dusk  of  the 
ing  from  a  small  stream  that  tan  in 
by,  and  they  fed  on  the  stones  of  the 
causeway,  which  had  been  warmed  by  the 
sun.  Aqualic  insect-iile  was  there  ingreat 
abundance.  As  the  small  stream  ran 
round  a  little  bend  direct  on  to  the  cart- 
track,  the  gudgeon  had  no  occasion  to 
swim  in  the  mill-pool;  it  would  have  been 
fatal  for  Ihem  to  venture  there.  The  pike 
knew,  however,  when  the  toothsome,  lus- 
cious little  fishes  were  feeding  on  the 
stones,  and  they  would  gather  on  both 
sides  of  the  causeway  for  the  purpose  of 
better  acquaintance,  if  possible.  Wlien 
the  head  of  water  in  that  particular  season 
was  high  enough  in  the  pond  to  cause  a 
run  over  the  splash-boards  into  the  pool, 
certain  friends  of  mine,  who,  as  they  pat 
it,  "knowed  what  they  was  arter,"  would 
gather  on  the  foot-plank  bridge,  with  the 
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fuir consent  of  the  miller,  who  was  wroth 
about  a  lot  of  his  young  ducks  that  had 
lost  the  number  of  their  mess  through 
those  voracious  pike.  The  lads  had  no- 
ticed that  when  the  gudgeon  shoaled  on 
the  stones  the  pike  were  on  the  watch. 
Now  and  again  a  small  pike  would  sail  on 
the  causeway,  poise  himself  for  a  moment, 
and  then  make  a  rush  for  them,  causing  a 
dire  commotion.  Some  threw  themselves 
clean  out  of  the  water,  others  made  for 
the  pond  never  to  return  again.  You 
could  see  fierce  rushes  and  swirls  where 
the  pike  were  quite  ready  for  them.  Some, 
in  their  fright,  would  venture  too  near  the 
current  that  ran  over  the  splash-boards, 
and,  after  vain  efforts  to  recover  them- 
selves, would  wriggle  down,  tail  first,  into 
the  other  side  of  the  mill-pool,  to  be  in- 
stantly snapped  up  by  the  pike  there. 
Roach  and  small  trout  the  monsters  could 
have  in  abundance ;  that  was  their  com- 
mon food,  easy  enough  to  get  whenever 
they  required  it;  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  try  to  capture  them  with  either  of 
these ;  but  gudgeon  were  a  luxury  which 
they  tried  their  hardest  to  procure  when 
it  was  possible. 

Now  gudgeon  are,  at  certain  times  — 
troubled  by  some  law  known  to  themselves 
—  compelled,  like  eels,  to  make  down- 
stream. Let  any  one  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters, who  knows  their  haunts,  watch  them 
gather  for  days  —  if  there  is  any  fall  in 
the  water  —  before  they  will  finally  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  over,  tail  first, 
into  the  current  below.  They  do  not  all 
go  over  at  the  same  time  —  a  few,  the 
finest  fish,  slip  over  first,  in  small  compa- 
nies, as  if  to  show  the  main  body  the  best 
method  of  doing  it.  At  such  a  time  those 
observant  rustic  anglers  would  gather  on 
that  bridge.  Their  rods  were  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  simply  a  hazel  stick 
about  six  feet  long»,split  into  a  fork  at  the 
top,  and  bound  below  the  split  with  a  wax 
end.  A  small  twig  lashed  on  to  each  end 
of  the  fork  formed  a  run  for  the  line, 
which  consisted  of  thin  water-cord,  termi- 
nated by  a  gimp-hook.  The  other  portion 
of  the  line  that  ran  from  the  fork  was 
coiled  round  the  angler^s  hand  —  the  one 
which  held  the  rod.  After  the  gudgeon 
had  been  hooked  on  just  below  the  back 
fin  —  the  bait-kettle  of  the  whole  party 
was  a  large  flower-pot  —  it  would  be 
dropped  on  the  top  of  the  splash-boards. 
Down  it  wriggled  in  the  run  of  the  water 
into  the  pool  below,  where  large  mouths 
were  ready  for  it.  They  did  not  use  a 
float  of  any  kind,  considering  it  best  for 
the  bait  to  run  free.     Before   many  mo- 
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ments  elapsed  you  would  hear  one  or 
another  of  the  company  bidding  his  neigh- 
bor move  a  bit,  to  let  him  pass  and  land 
his  fish.  There  was  a  good-tempered 
comradeship  amongst  those  rustic  anglers 
that  is  somewhat  unusual,  I  fancy,  among 
the  so-called  more  polite  classes.  After  a 
little  the  pike  would  leave  o£E  feeding  in 
the  sudden,  abrupt  fashion  which  is  their 
way. 

This  was  the  only  method  of  capture 
pursued  at  the  causeway  of  the  old  mill. 
Those  pike  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  watch  for  the  gudgeon  coming  down  to 
them  from  the  boards  above,  and  they 
would  only  take  the  bait  in  that  fashion. 

One  evening  I  remember  a  visitor  ar- 
rived with  a  trolling-rod  of  the  latest  man- 
ufacture, and  he  tried  his  luck  there 
without  success.  The  four  friends  al- 
luded to  were  at  their  accustomed  place  ; 
and  with  more  directness  than  nicety  of 
expression,  one  of  them  asked  when  he 
intended  "  to  leave  off  heavin'  an'  pitchin' 
about?  —  they'd  come  to  catch  fish,  and  if 
he  wanted  to  act  the  fule,  he'd  better  git 
lower  down  the  pond." 

Although  the  pike  has  been  credited 
with  indiscriminating  voracity,  he  is,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  very  "  picksome  " 
as  our  folks  say,  if  not  dainty.  That  is 
when  the  water-fowl  —  the  swimmers  and 
the  waders  —  leave  their  homes  to  paddle 
and  run  amongst  and  over  the  weeds  that 
cover  and  line  the  waters  which  the  pike 
frequents.  You  can  see  his  alligator-like 
head  just  clear  of  the  masses  of  weed  that 
surround  the  fish ;  and  you  may  try  him 
with  anything  you  like  —  roach,  dace, 
gudgeon,  or  minnow  —  he  will  have  none 
of  them.  He  is  intent  on  other  game. 
You  can  hear  the  bird-life  that  is  all  about 
more  than  you  can  see  it  —  coots  clank 
and  click,  moor-hens  call,  little  grebes 
chatter,  and  the  water-rail  grunts  and 
squeaks  ;  but  you  will  see  little  of  it,  for 
in  the  breeding  season  they  keep  very 
close.  One  might  be  easily  forgiven  for 
taking  the  nest  of  coot  or  moor-hen  for  a 
mere  heap  of  sedge-drift,  or  that  of  the 
little  grebe  for  a  lump  of  green  stu£E  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  surrounding  weeds, 
— so  artless,  apparently,  and  yet  hidden 
with  what  seems  such  consummate  art, 
are  the  nests,  if  the  slight  platform  of 
damp  weed-tangle  can  be  called  by  that 
name.  In  the  case  of  that  of  the  little 
grebe  or  dab-chick,  it  is  absolutely  wet 
from  the  time  the  eggs  are  first  laid,  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  little  creatures  burst 
from  their  shells. 

All  these  birds  know  well  that  the  pike 
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the  watch  for  Iheir  broods  at  this 
I,  and  Ihey  use  the  greatest  precau- 
I  have  watched  thEin  exercise 
these  repeatedly.  In  spile  of  all  they  can 
do,  Dumbers  of  iheir  progeny  come  to 
grief.  Even  the  kingfisher  becomes  un- 
easy when  the  pike  is  on  the  watch  ;  and 
he  will  not  test,  as  is  usually  his  wont,  on 
any  twig  so  low  down  as  nearly  to  touch 
the  valer,  when  the  great  lish  is  on  the 
alert  for  feathered  prey.  There  he  lies; 
he  has  not  moved  one  inch  from  the  spot 
where  we  first  noted  him  ;  but,  as  we  look, 
there  is  a  stir  in  the  rushes,  and  now  a 
moor-hen  appears,  followed  by  her  dark- 
looking,  RuBy  chicks.  She  is  making  her 
way  to  the  bit  of  open  water  that  is  free 
from  weeds.  Out  of  one  corner  □£  that 
very  spot  the  broad  snout  has  been  poked 
BO  long.  She  looks  all  round  very  cau- 
tiously, but  neither  sees  nor  hearsanything 
to  alarm  her.  Off  the  weeds  she  slips 
into  the  water,  her  chicks  following  closely, 
making  a  prelly  sight  as  they  cluster  about 
their  mother,  like  so  many  dark  corks 
afloat. 

The  ugly  snout  has  vanished;  but  with 
a  rush  that  causes  the  water  to  boil  up  and 
stirs  the  rushes  all  round,  its  owner  make& 
for  his  prey,  taking  in  three  of  the  flufiy 
little  creatures  atone  snap  —  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  pike  seizes  from  below.  The  old  bird 
herself  has  a  narrow  escape;  she  barely 
misses    being    included    in  that  vicious 

The  water-rail  is  very  wary  of  swimming 
over  any  water  al  this  lime,  for  his  slim, 
compressed  body  goes  down  the  pike's 
gullet  as  easily  as  that  of  a  dace  or  gudg- 

Frogs,  loo,  dread  and  avoid  the  water 
now.  If  you  catch  one  and  throw  him  into 
it.his  frantic  efforts  to  gain  the  bank  again 
are  very  curious.  When  his  tribe  visit  the 
ponds  and  pools  in  spawning  lime,  the  pike 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
rustics  will  tell  you  "he  hates  'em  like 
pisen  then."  Only  when  the  frog  has  left 
the  water  and  gone  lo  live  oa  the  land, 
making  himself  plump  and  handsome,  the 
pike  becomes  enamored  of  him  again;  and 
at  that  season  you  will  hear  the  rustic  an- 
gler say.  "  1  shell  try  summat  else ;  I  shell 
go  an'  kick  up  a  chawly  oS  the  moor." 
When  he  has  kicked  him  up,  as  be  terms 
it,  he  proceeds  with  his  frog  as  follows: 
Holding  the  "chawly  "  by  the  hind  legs, 
he  lakes  him  to  the  water.  Any  one  that 
has  held  a  frog  in  this  fashion  knows  that 
in  the  creature's  stroga'Es  lo  escape  its 
body  is  held  upright,  Whilst  the  man  has 
it  so  in  his  left  hand,  he  brings  the  first 


joint  of  the  second  finger  of  his  right  haod 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thumb,  aod, 
holding  it  at  the  back  of  froggy's  head, 
lets  drive,  or,  as  he  says,  "snicks  him," 
killing  him  at  once.  So  eSeciual  is  this 
operation  that. I  have  never  known  a  frog 
to  move  after  it.  From  those  horny  fingera 
it  acts  with  the  force  of  a  catapult.  Thi» 
is  the  lirst  part  of  the  proceeding.  The 
next  step  is  to  fix  a  double  hook  in  the 
frog's  back  — in  ihe  skin.  Tie  his  (or* 
feet  in  front  of  him  with  a  bit  of  thread, 
and  bis  hind  legs  above  the  hook  in  the 
fsame  way,  and  he  is,  as  they  !>ay,  ready 
for  diving.  The  same  rod  or  long  stick 
is  used  that  our  rustic  had  on  the  foot- 
bridge over  the  splash-boards,  only  be  goee 
to  work  now  in  a  diSerent  manuer.  With 
his  frog  suspended  head  downwards,  he 
cautiously  walks  along  until  he  finds  a 
hole  clear  of  weeds  in  the  middle,  and 
close  10  ihe  side.  Into  this  he  very  gently 
drops  his  frog,  and  he  pulls  him  up  in  the 
same  manner,  Fresendy  away  shoots  the 
line,  he  gives  the  fish  lime  to  get  the  full 
liavor  of  that  diving  "  chawly,"  and  then 
he  lets  him  have  it.  Says  our  rustic: 
■■  They  sees  iois  on  'em  go  in  head  fust, 
an'  swim  right  away ;  but  they  jacks  don't 
ofieu  see  'em  cum  up  agin,  feet  fust,  arter 


ihti 


Th. 


7" 


what's 


up,s 


ihcy  goes  fur  it. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  for  I 

have    watched    the    proceeding.     "  The? 

jacks  is  like  my  young  uns  in  apple-Ilme," 

itinues  the  man  ;  ■■  they  be  free  to  blow 

ir  kites  out  in  my  orchard  as  much  as 

r  ihey  likes  —  an' there's  plenty  there. 

t  no.  ihet  don't  suit  'em ;  Ihey  must  git 

neighbor's  orchard,  just  because  thejr 

apples  there  be  a  leetlle  different.     That 

'ere  chawly  was  a  leeitle  difierent,  an'  the 

jack  snapped  him," 

Before  dismissing  our  pike,  I  would  junt 

ate  thai  where  they  are  kept  in  proper — 

at  is,  moderate  —  number,  they  are  val- 

ible  enough,  and.  as  a  rule,  large  where 

the  food  is  good.    I  have,  however,  known 

waters  where,  owing  to  some   mistaken 

notion,  ii  was  not  allowed  to  angle  for 

them,  and  in  such  they  dwindled  down  to 

little  more  than  the  size  of  a  large  herring ; 

and  so  many  of  them  were  there,  that  not 

a  sign  of  other  fish  was  visible.     Fish  of 

prey  they   certainly  are,  and   when   they 

have  to  feed  on  one  another  the  diet  does 

not  in  any  way  suit  them.    When  things 

gel  to  that  pass,  the 

is  to  sweep  the  lot  < 

;ind  clean  it,  and  the 

duce  fresh  slock. 

A  great  outcry  ha 


inly  thing  to  be  done 
ut,  run  the  pool  dry 
I  after  a  time  intro- 

been  made  against 
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pike  getting  into  certain  waters ;  yet  I 
think  they  are  beneficial  in  moderate  num- 
bers in  preserved  waters.  Tiiey  keep 
coarse  fish,  such  as  roach  and  otners,  in 
proper  proportions.  When  a  pond  is 
overstocked  with  roach,  dace,  and  tench, 
the  angler  will  often  get  a  day's  annoyance 
instead  of  a  day's  fishing. 

Where  you  find  pike,  you  will  generally 
come  across  perch.  It  is  not  invariably 
the  case,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  exception 
otherwise.  From  some  cause  or  other  the 
perch  has  become  scarce  where  he  was  at 
one  time  to  be  found  in  plenty  ;  and  I  can 
only  account  for  the  fact  in  one  way.  The 
bottoms  of  streams,  ponds,  and  rivers,  are 
not  so  clean  as  they  once  were.  It  is  now 
only  in  very  remote  districts,  as  a  rule,  that 
you  find  any  one  of  the  above  waters  with- 
out a  deposit  of  mud,  more  or  less  odor- 
ous. The  food-supply  has  altered;  it  is 
a  long  time  now  since  I  have  seen  a  large 
eathering  of  that  nimble  little  fellow,  the 
fresh-water  shrimp.  At  one  time  one 
might  watch  the  sandy  bottom  boil  up,  all 
alive  with  countless  myriads  of  them, 
where  the  water  ran  clear  through  the 
meadows ;  but  this  has  not  been  so  of 
late  years.  They  were  fine  food  for  the 
perch.  He  could  revel  then  in  loaches, 
gudgeons,  minnows,  water-snails,  and 
shrimps.  Then  he  existed  in  numbers ; 
and  more  than  that,  he  reached  a  good 
size. 

Only  once  of  late  years  have  I  seen 
what  could  be  called  a  good  perch,  perfect 
in  shape,  condition,  and  color.  That  one 
weighed  nearly  two  pounds.  When  found 
I  made  a  note  of  him  by  placing  a  canvas 
on  my  easel  and  painting  him  full  size. 
One  hears  anglers  of  limited  experience, 
when  looking  at  fish  pictures  —  even  by 
such  a  prince  of  fish-painters  as  Rolf  — 
say  they  have  never  seen  such  pike,  perch, 
trout,  or  grayling  as  those  before  them.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  for  it  is  only 
in  the  best  waters,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity,  with  a  first-rate  food-supply, 
that  fish  arrive  at  perfection.  From  cer- 
tain waters  I  have  had  pike  and  perch  that 
looked  nearly  as  thick  as  they  were  long, 
hog-backed,  and  with  pouches  like  the 
throats  of  the  jolly,  well-fed  monks  of  old. 
As  to  the  trout,  they  were  short,  thick-set, 
crimson  speckled  beauties. 

It  is  not  always,  indeed  one  may  say  it 
is  rarely,  possible  to  visit  such  waters.  It 
needs  much  persuasive  power  on  our  part, 
and  many  manoeuvres,  to  obtain  permis- 
sion even  for  a  very  limited  time.  So  say 
my  rustic  friends,  and  I  can  endorse  their 
experience.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
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moment  to  get  permission  for  even  one 
half-day.  And  old  mills  and  ancient  flood- 
gates are  disappearing  fast,  and  some  mill- 
streams  are  becoming  choked  up  with 
mud  and  aquatic  vegetation.  Then  there 
is  the  bother  caused  by  new  owners 
through  whose  grounds  the  water  runs. 
These  and  other  difficulties  have  caused 
the  millers  to  make  use  of  steam-power. 
This  is  the  reason  why  those  old  timbers, 
and  the  rough  walls  surrounding  them,  are 
no  longer  frequented  by  perch  with  erected 
back  fins,  examining  the  stones  for  loach 
and  minnows.  He  was  once,  as  we  know, 
a  bold  biter ;  but  in  some  waters  he  has 
become  very  fastidious  —  so  much  so,  that 
recently  what  was  formerly  a  famous 
perch-hole  in  my  younger  days,  was  de- 
clared to  be  perchless  ;  and  the  assertion 
was  believed,  because  no  one  had  ever 
fished  there  with  anything  but  live  bait. 
A  friend  of  my  own,  who  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  well-scoured  dew-worms, 
having  had  good  sport  in  various  counties 
with  them,  tried  them  in  this  hole,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  owners  of  the  property, 
he  landed  four  fine  perch,  one  after  the 
other,  in  quick  time. 

For  a  glorious  combination  of  color, 
give  me  a  fine  perch  in  good  condition 
from  good  water.  Where  a  moderate 
rush  of  water  runs  from  a  sluice  over  the 
mill-apron  among  stones,  winding  hither 
and  thither,  and  ultimately  resting  in  a 
deep  hole  at  the  foot  —  that  is  the  place 
where  perch  love  to  gather.  I  have  known 
them  to  congregate  formerly  in  great  num- 
bers in  such  a  spot,  so  that  there  was 
hardly  comfortable  moving  room —  that 
is,  where  they  kept  to  the  hole  itself. 
"  Oh,  they  are  only  perch,"  said  my  friend, 
once,  as  I  stood  watching  them  flash  about. 
Just  to  give  me  some  idea  of  their  num- 
bers, he  got  his  large  cast-net  and  threw  it 
into  the  hole.  The  result  was  a  fine  haul 
of  perch,  nearly  all  one  size  —  half-pound- 
ers. "  What  will  you  do  with  them  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  Why,  turn  them  out  in  the 
water  above  the  mill,"  was  his  reply,  "and 
let  them  grow  larger ; "  and  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  business. 

Things  are  changed  now,  indeed,  and 
perch  have  become  conspicuous  through 
their  entire  absence.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  back  again  in  their  old  haunts;  for 
one's  earliest  reminiscences  are  associated 
with  perch,  and  paddling  as  a  boy  in  the 
mill-stream  in  the  evening,  after  the  water 
had  been  shut  ofiE,  to  get  loaches  for  baits. 
What  very  strict  injunctions  our  rural  fish- 
ing instructors  gave  us  not  to  get  little 
ones,  only  big  loaches,  because  "they'd 
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ketch  the  biggest  tisli  fur  ihe  little  uns 
couldn't  swaller  'em  !  "  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  they  let  me  catch  a.  big 
perch  and  get  him  out,  "all  by  myself." 
My  rod  was  an  osier  wand,  costing  one 
penoy  at  (he  basket-maker's.  I  can  feel 
now  the  lank  I  was  in  after  my  fish  was 
firmly  hooked.  Then  they  told  me  1  had 
lost  him  in  the  weeds,  just  to  lease  me; 
and  nhen  1  had  got  him  out,  1  put  him  in 
the  skirt  of  my  old-fashioned  gaberdine 
and  bolted  off  —  too  happy  to  sleep  for 
hours  that  night  because  I  had  caughtand 
landed  a  good  perch. 

Concerning  trout,  I  feel  inclined  to  say 
but  little,  for  the  ablest  pens  have  written 
so  much  about  ihem  that  I  am  on  ticklish 
ground.  Of  the  diSerent  varieties  of  the 
"non  brook-trout  I  will  not  speak,  be- 
e  I  have  seen  such  difTeremly  shaped 
s  so  variously  colored,  taken 
from  Ihe  same  stream  within  one  short 
half-mile  of  one  another.  I  once  saw  six 
t,  all  hatf'pounders.  and  some  of  them 
larger,  captured  one  evening  at  Ihe  very 
height  of  the  season  under  an  old  bridge. 
Not  one  brace  was  alike;  each  fish  dif- 
fered more  or  less  from  the  other.  These 
were  the  common  trouts  of  Ihe  brook ;  do 
cross  had  ever  been  introduced  into  that 
water  to  make  fiybridsof  them.  The  man 
who  caught  them  told  me  that,  a  mile  and 
a  half  lower  down,  there  was  a  greater 
difference  still.  I  visited  the  latter  spot, 
and  found  he  was  correct.  Some  were 
quite  silvery,  others  were  inclined  to  a 
poldeo-brown  tinge;  the  rest  were  toned 
in  olive  green  on  the  back. 

Sometimes  a  large  trout  will  make  his 
home  on  some  bit  of  water  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  stream,  or  in  ihe 
stream  itself.  One  weighing  four  or  five 
pounds  is  not  so  very  rare  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. If  a  rustic  discovers  such  a  one  in 
a  stream,  he  keeps  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
himself;  if  two  know  of  it,  they  generally 
agree  "to  save  him  for  somebody  as  wants 
him,"  and  they  share  ihe  proceeds.  When 
once  a  large  trout  has  made  his  hover  in 
a  stream,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  move 
him.  He  may  be  seen  and  fished  for, 
loo;  but  that  is  a  long  way  off  getting 
him. 

One  day  a  well-dressed  man  visited  a 
'a  hamlet,  carrying;  the  newest  of  flv- 
'  ~  '  tended  to  fish  for  trout.     Could 

^  „  ve  him  information  as  to  the 

best  place  for  his  day's  sport  f  As  he 
asked  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  small  ion  of 
the  hamlet,  the  information  was  soon  forth- 
comini;.  One  of  the  customers  there  told 
him  he  knew  where  there  was  a  big^nr. 


rods; 


and  no  mistake ;  he  could  show  it  to  him, 
and  then  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  catch  it. 
The  bait  took.  After  a  generous  "liquor 
up"  and  the  tip  of  a  shilling,  away  they 
started.  He  saw  the  6sh,  and  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  day  he  threshed  that  water 
hard  enough  lo  frighten  all  the  trout  that 
ever  swam  in  it.  Bui  not  even  afisb  the 
size  of  a  sprat  did  he  capture.  At  the  inn, 
before  his  train  started,  as  he  rested  for 
an  hour,hisguide  of  the  morning  appeared 
and  asked  him  what  sport  he  had  had. 
'-Not  a  single  fish,"  replied  he;  adding, 
"I  would  spend  hall-a-sov,  in  drinks  if 
that  trout  lay  in  my  basket,  or  give  the 
same  sum  to  anyone  who  would  put  me 
up  to  getting  it  there."  Five  minutes 
later  the  native  whispered  lo  him,  "  Did 
ye  mean  what  ye  said?"  The  angler 
pulled  out  half  a  sovereign  and  showed  it 
to  him.  '■  Bide  here  a  bit,"said  the  man; 
"your  train  don't  start  yet."  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  stranger  was  beckoned 
out  of  the  bar  to  see  the  big  trout,  sliU 
alive  and  kicking  vigorously,  on  some 
flags  in  a  basket.  He  had  a  hook  attach ei] 
to  a  piece  of  broken  gut  in  his  upper  lip) 
not  a  bruise  or  a  mark  was  on  him. 
"  Take  him,  basket  an'  all,  fur  what  ye 
quoth  the  native;  "he's  a  precious 


ight  I 


I  big  to  go  ii 


3  thai 


And  I  be  werry  much  oblecdged 
io  you  for  this  'ere  half-sov'rlo.aDdno  mis* 
take." 

I  was  informed  afterwards  Ihat  the  fish 
had  been  so  frightened  by  the  threshing 
of  that  would-be  angler,  that  he  had  re- 
treated to  the  utmoai  limit  of  bis  hover 
under  the  bank,  and  there  he  had  remained, 
as  only  a  trout  will  remain.  The  cule 
rustic  knew  this  would  be  so,  and  he  had 
simply  gone  down  to  the  spot,  taken  o£E 
his  shoes,  and  lucked  up  his  trousers,  and 
"groped  him  out."  That  is  how  moslof 
the  great  trout  are  captured,  but  1  never 
saw  one  that  had  been  groped  for  that  was 
not  shown  with  a  hook  in  his  mouth,  A 
gut  hook  does  not  cost  much,  and  it  looks 
soverymuch  better.  "Vile  poaching?" 
No,  that  was  waste  land  where  Ihe  big 
trout  was  got  out. 

And,  after  all,  when  a  fish  of  that  sice 
is  in  a  stream  he  becomes  entirely  carniv- 
orous, and  feeds  on  the  smaller  members 
of  his  own  species,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
way  he  gobbles  up  spawn  when  it  is  the 
season  for  the  trout  running  up  for  the 
spawning.  So  the  sooner  ibe great  fellow 
is  ouiof  a  brook  or  pond  the  better.  I 
have  seen  many  large  trout  captured,  beau- 
tiful fish.  Some  of  ihcm  had  made  their 
ho      s  '      '  i^a  where  you  would  be  more 
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likely  to  look  for  water-voles  than  for  iro 
But,  with  very  tew  exceptions,  tliey  wi 
Jrighleoed  lo  their  hovers,  and  then  groped 

Grand  fish  are  caught  by  our  Thames 

iglers,  io  a  fair  fight  between  man  ai 

,._  ih ;  and  the  skill  and  patience  needed 

capture  a  wary  Thames  trout  can  only  be 

appreciated  by  those  who  have  fished  for 

ibem.    That  style  of  angling  is  unknown 


Dthe 


t  I  hav 


e  lot   of  fi 


borer  caich  a  1 
vrilh  rods  and  1 
twopence. 

The  silvery  quick  dace  is  a  great  favoi 
itc  with  me,  not  only  on  account  of  hi 
Sporting  and  ediblequalities,but  for  asiil 
sirooger  reason.  He  brings  back  sotnea 
the  happiest  of  my  angling  memories, 
see  again  that  bright  scream  that  ran  inl 
oar  nver.  Huge  burdocks,  waterKiocks, 
and  great  masses  of  purple  loose-strife, 
logetber  with  sedge  and  meadow.sweel, 
grew  on  the  banks.  Its  sandy  margin  was 
tfae  feeding  and  playing  ground  of  (he 
nimble  sandpipers  that  ran  about  and 
flirted  their  bodies  up  and  down,  the  whole 
day  tang.  In  that  lush  tangle  I  have  seen 
rare  specimens  of  moths  and  butterflies. 
The  glear-winged  hawk-moih  was  not  rare 
in  the  perfect  little  jungle  of  aquatic 
growth.  How  often  he  has  hummed  round 
my  head,  and  then  settled  on  a  blade  of 
sedge  close  to,  looking  more  like  king 
hornet  than  a  moth  1  1  admired  him,  but 
never  attempted  his  capture.  Insects,  to 
my  mind,  are  most  beautiful,  in  (act  only 
in  their  true  beauty,  when  seen  alive.  I 
would  that  I  might  write  a  whole  book 
about  the  natural  life  in  and  about  that 
stream.  As  it  is,  I  may  only  give  a  very 
slight  idea  of  il. 

As  a  food  stream  for  fish  it  was  not  to 
be  surpassed.  The  genera!  run  of  the 
bottom  was  sand  and  bright  gravel,  studded 
here  and  there  with  large  stones.  Bright 
green  weeds  waved  In  long  streamers  to 
and  fro  in  the  current — so  thickly  in  some 
parts  that  they  only  left  a  clear  channel 
about  a  foot  wide  in  the  middle  of  (he 
stream.  Where  a  Urge  stone  was  bedded, 
the  weeds  would  wave  round  it  on  either 
side.  Below  it  would  be  a  hole  about 
three  feet  in  depth,  and,  as  a  rule,  six  feet 
in  diameter,  scooped  out  by  the  current 
that  ran  round  the  large  atones.  In  these 
holes  —  and  ihey  numbered  about  a  doien 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  — 
the  finest  fish  congregated. 

We  had  our  choice  of  Itsh  in  those 
days;  if  we  meant  to  get  perch,  we  had 
them  or  nothing.     It  was  the  same  with! 


dace.  Now  these  bars  of  living  silver,  if 
of  a  large  size  —  say  up  to  half  a  pound 
and  a  little  over  —  are  the  most  fastidious 
feeders  in  eiislence  when  they  come  from 
the  river  to  a  clear,  sharp  stream.  I  knen 
once  that  a  nice  lot  were  in  the  stream, 
yet  we  had  not  discovered  their  haunt,  I 
was  determined  lo  lind  It ;  and  after  some 
searching  in  the  deepest  hole,  nearest  the 
river.  I  chanced  to  see  a  flash  of  silver  — 
a  momentary  sight  it  was  —  shoot  to  the 
edge  of  the  bright  gravel  and  then  back 
'    they  were  found 


but   how 

sideratioi 
Whan 
flash* 


::aptu 


!   Iher 


;  the 


a  subject  for  deep  C' 


they  feeding  on?  Two  sil- 
XI.  and  then  they  were  at  it. 
Lying  down,  well  back,  I  could  just  see 
the  wriegle  of  water-shrimps  about  a  yard 
above  that  hole.  I  (was  enough  j  my  light 
rod  was  put  together,  the  finest  of  my  gut 
lines  attached,  and  then  I  got  from  a  rill 


(hat 


Dlo  the 


shrimps,  which  I  placed  in  a  tin  box  per- 
forated with  holes  in  the  lid ;  some  sand 
and  all  was  ready. 


Not  qui 
rhen  he  travels ;  it 
o  go  into  that  hole 
he  gout.  As  1  0 
:mall  piece  of  sedgi 
jumping,  do>       *     ■' 


hrimp  jumps  along 
I  never  do  for  him 
though  he  had  got 
ider  the  matter,  a 
omes  bobbing  and 
The  hint 


acted  on.     I  break  the  tip  c 
of  the  sedges,  and  fix  it  about  eight 
inches  above  the  hook  by  simply  making 
-'■■■■■  ■  '  "      >f  it.     Then  on  the 

small  hook  I  very  carefully  fix  a  shrimp, 
d  hidden  from  sight  by  a  huge  burdock, 
cast  up-stream  above  that  hole.  Down 
the  sedge-tip  dancing  up  and  down, 
s  the  hole,  is  over  il.  and  for  one 
brief  moment  down  goes  that  tip  of  Hag. 
Snick  I  we  have  him,  and  at  once  get  him 
and  down.stream.  I  got  six  of  the 
finest  of  dace  that  I  have  ever  seen  out  of 
they  left  off  biting,  and 
I  left  the  stream.  They  had  begun  to  look 
suspiciously  00  the  bit  of  flag  tip;  and 
"  '  '  *  ■  get  shy,  they  are  best 
left. 

■eels  lived  there  —  sharp-cosed  or 
eel,  and  the  broad-nosed  or  frog- 
mouthed  eel.  The  last  named  is  a  fero- 
cious feeder.  A  large  eel  of  this  species 
will  make  his  home  in  a  place  that  one 
would  never  suspect.  To  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  ways,  a  man  with  his  boy,  one 
I  knew  well,  bad  gone  out  for  a  fish.  The 
boy  was  little,  and  he  leased  his  father  so 
much  lo  lei  him  fish  also,  that  the  man  put 
a  dead  gudgeon  on  part  of  a  broken  jack- 


line,  placed  the  child  on  the  baak  where 
the  water  wa5  so  shallow  that  he  could  not 
possibly  drown  himself  if  he  tried  to  do 
so,  and  then  left  him,  Close  to  the  boy's 
feet  was  part  of  a  broken  wattle,  kept  in 
place  by  a.  couple  of  slumps,  for  the  bank 
was  a  little  loose  just  there.  Whilst  the 
boy  was  drawing  his  dead  gudgeon  to 
and  fro  —  fishing,  as  he  termed  it  —  some- 
thing poked  its  head  out  and  nipped  his 

igeon,  leaving  the  hook  bare.  The  boy 
just  caught  sight  of  the  head,  and  it  puz- 
zled him.  Off  he  ran  to  bis  father, 
"  Dad,"  said  be,  "  I  want  another  gudgeon, 
for  a  great  toad  hev  got  the  fust  un." 

His  father  walked  back  with  him  to  see 
the  place  where  the  toad  took  the  fish. 
On  the  boy's  tackle  he  fixed  another  dead 
gudgeon,  and  he  drew  It  backwards  and 
forwards  as  before.  Out  shot  the  head, 
took  the  bait,  and  vanished;  but  he  was 
hooked  this  time  ;  not  captured,  however, 
for  when  a  strain  was  put  on  him,  he 
threw  bis  tail  over  a  bit  of  the  wattle —  it 
was  nearly  level  with  the  sand  —  and  then 
with  a  vicious  dart  he  shot  into  the  stream, 
breaking  the  rotten  gimp  like  a  thread. 
Later  on  be  was  captured ;  his  weight  was 
five  pounds.  When  the  lime  for  migrat- 
ing came  round,  1  have  known  enormous 
eels  caught  in  that  pure  bright  stream, 
which  I  grieve  to  say  exists  in  the  sanie 
happy  condition  no  longer. 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 


L.  E.  L. 

Letttia  Elizabeth  Landon.  The 
name  of  this  gifted  woman  is  but  a  mem- 
ory DOW.  Her  novels  have  never  been 
reprinted,  her  poems  are  seldom  read, 
graceful,  melodious,  and  charming  though 
ihey  undoubtedly  are, 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Landon, 
junior  partner  in  the  house  of  Adair,  army 
agents,  and  Catherine  Jane,  n/e,  Bishop, 
his  wife,  a  lady  of  Welsh  extraction,  and 
was  born  on  the  I4lh  of  August,  l3o2,  at 
ber  father's  house  in  Hans  Place,  Chelsea. 
She  was  the  first-born  of  her  parents ;  her 
sister  died  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and  her 
brother,  Whitticgton  Henry  Landon,  after- 
wards a  clergyman  and  M.A.,  was  the 
almost  inseparable  companion  of  her 
youthful  days,  and  deeply  beloved  by  her. 
The  greater  part  of  her  existence  was 
passed  in  or  near  the  place  of  her  birth. 
She  was  seldom  absent  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  when  her  parents  removed  from 


the  locality,  she  still  clung  to  it,  and  ii 
she  was  living  in  Sloane  Street  with  h^ 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Bishop,  while  sheBut>.__ 
sequently  became  a  boarder  In  the  house 
of  the  Misses  Lance,  who  kept  a  school  at 
No.  22  Hans  Place,  an  establishment  at 
which  she  had  been  a  pupil  when  only  silt 
years  old,  and  where  she  resided  until 
within  a  short  time  of  her  marriage,  when, 
her  old  friends  retiring,  she  went  to  live  la 
er  Berkeley  Street,  in  the  family  of 


She  i: 


iaid  t 


been  a  reader  al- 
nd   early    showed 


her    cradli 

Qvalid  neighbor  and  friend  of  her  moth- 
;r's  taught  her  to  read  by  scattering  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  on  the  floor,  and 
telling  the  child  to  pick  them  upas  named, 
and  the  little  pupil  was  rewarded  with  at 
sugarplum  or  some  dainty  when  success- 
'  ',  which   was  often,  for  even  at  that 

ly   age   she    showed  great   quickness. 

:r  education,  or  to  speak  more  correctly 

:  instruction,  was  undertaken  later  on 
by  her  cousin.  Miss  Landon,  who  found 
that  Lelltia  had  an  extraordinary  memory, 
was  remarkably  clever,  though  she 
never  a  good  pianist  or  penman. 
ever,  she  made  up  for  those  defiden- 
by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
she  could  write  themes  on  any  given  sub- 
ject. 

Her  favorite  book  in  childhood  was  one 
given  her  by  her  father  called  "Silvester 
Tramper,"  and  was  a  story  of  travels  in 
Africa,  a  country  in  which  she  was  partic- 
ularly interested,  and  it  reigned  supreme 
until  Mr.  Landon  presented  her  with  the 
>'  Arabian  Nights,"  and  this  supplanted  it. 

After  the  days  of  "tasks  and  lessons" 
were  over  for  her,  she  indulged  ber  taste 
for  poetry  and  romance  and  wrote  several 
poetical  effusions.  Then  came,  as  she 
herself  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
"the  desire  of  publication  so  inseparable 
from  composition,"  and  some  of  her  efforts 
were  submitted  by  Miss  Landon  (the 
cousin)  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gaxette.  This  gentleman  lived 
in  a  cottage  near  Mr,  Landon's  house,and 
could  overlook  his  neighbor's  grounds. 
He  had  noticed  the  somewhat  odd  spec- 
lacle  of  a  "  plump,  well-grown  girl,  bowl- 
log  a  hoop  round  the  walks,  with  the 
hoop'Slick  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other,  reading  as  she  ran,  and  as  well  as 
she  could  manage  both  exercise  and  in- 
Btruclion  at  the  same  time.  The  exercise 
was  prescribed  and  Insisted  upon;  the 
book  was  her  own  irrepressible  choice." 
This  "plump  girl  "was  the  future  poetess, 


aod  Mr.  Jerdan  on  reading  the  juveaile 
productions  ihougrit  they  showed  great 
promise,  notwithstanding  crudeness,  cor- 
rected the  MSS.,  eocouraged  her  to  per- 
severe in  the  kindliest  manner,  and  finally 
printed  one  of  her  first  compositions  in 
No.  164  of  the  Liltrary  Gazelle,  which 
was  entitled  "  Rome." 

The  next  liiile  piece  that  appeared  in 
the  Gaielte  is  far  prettier,  so  I  quote  it :  — 


Z.ast  smile  of  the  departing  year. 

Thy  sister  sweets  aie  flown; 
Thy  pensive  wreath  is  still  more  dear, 

Frocn  blooming  thus  alone. 
Thy  tender  blush,  thy  simple  frame. 

Unnoticed  might  have  pass'd; 
Bat  now  thou  com'st  niih  softer  claim. 

The  loveliest  and  I  be  last. 
Sweet  are  I  he  charms  in  thee  we  find. 

Emblem  of  Hope's  gay  wing; 
'Tis  thine  Co  call  past  bloom  to  mind  — 

To  promise  future  spring. 

The  following  summer  Mr.  Warren,  of 
Bond  Street,  published  a  small  volume, 
"  The  Fate  of  Adelaide,"  a  romantic  Swiss 
story,  which  she  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  This  poem  and  other  little  verses 
that  followed,  were  only  of  value  as  iodi- 
cations  of  poetical  genius,  indications  that 
she  fully  realized  later  on.  She  then  com- 
menced in  the  Literary  Gazette  a  series 
of  "Poetical  Sketches,"  under  the  signa- 
ture  of  L.  E.  L.,  aud  soon  any  verses  with 
that  aigoature  were  eagerly  looked  for  and 
read,  the  public  recognizing  the  fresh  and 
beautiful  outpourings  of  genius,  and  from 
the  summer  of  1821  to  that  of  1824  she 
sent  in  these  coniributioos  uninlerrupi- 


1  that 


her  teens,"  bj" 
popolarity.  Gr 
about  her. 
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(he  reading  public,  and  retained  it  anlil 
her  aohappy  and  melancholy  death. 

She  seems  to  have  been  of  a  bright,  un- 
selfish temperament,  and  though  undoubt- 
edly "gifted,"  was  hardly  "gay,"  as  Miss 
Jewsbury  designated  her  in  some  lines 
she  wrote.  Her  work  was  too  incessant, 
the  demands  od  her  brain  and  mind  too 
perpetual,  to  leave  much  room  for  gaiety. 
After  her  father's  pecuniary  losses  she 
helped  her  family  liberally,  limiting  her 
own  ejcpenditure  to  j£t  20  a  year  I  and  the 
following  lines  show  her  life  was  not  free 


Life's  best  gifts  are  bought  dearly.     Wealth 

Bv  years  of  toil,  and  often  comes  too  late : 
With  pleasure  comes  satiety;  and  pomp 
Is  compassed  round  with  vexing  vanities ; 
And  genius,  earth's  most  glorious  gift,  that 

lasts 
When  all  beside  is  perished  in  Che  dusC, 
How  bitter  is  the  suffering  it  endures  1 
How  dark  the  penalty  that  it  exacts. 
THE  POET'S  LOT. 
His  lot  mav  be  a  weary  lot; 
His  thrall  a  heavv  thrall ; 
And  cares  and  grteu  the  crowd  know  not, 

His  heart  may  know  them  all : 
But  still  he  hath  a  mighty  dower. 

The  loveliness  that  throws 
Over  Che  common  thought  and  hour 

The  beauty  of  the  rose. 
The  "Improvvisatrice"  was  published 
in  1824,  for  which  she  received  £'yx>,  the 
"Troubadour"  in  1825.  This  brought 
her  j£6oo,  the  largest  sum  she  received 
foranywork.     For  the  "Golden  Violet" 


s  lessened  their 

reat  curiosity  was  evinced 

i  read  by  old  poets, 

and  versified  by  young  ones,  who   wrote 

sonnets  in  her  praise,  and  this  girl  in  her 

teens  "  woke,  and  found  herself  famous." 

One,  Bernard  Barton,  in  February,  1822, 

thus  closes  some  lines  portraying  his  deep 


teaiity," 


The  "Venetian  Bracelet"  . 
Her  first  novel,  "  Romance  and  Reality," 
was  published  in  1830  and  some  others 
followed  it  in  '34,  '36,  '37,  and  '38.  But  it 
was  as  a  poetess  not  as  a  novelist  that  she 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  her  when  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame,  and  it  is  decidedl^ai 


adm 

I  know  not  who,  or  what,  thou  art, 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  know  thee. 
Whilst  thou,  performing  thus  thy  pai 

Such  banquets  can  bestow  me. 
Then  be,  as  long  as  thou  shalt  list. 
My  viewless,  nameless  Melodist. 

"And  this,"  said  Laman  Blan 
"she  was  to  thousands  beside  thi 
strel," 

Her  popularity  was  unbounded. 
glowing  rapturous  v 


dark,  silken  hafr  was  braided  back 
over  a  small,  but  well-developed  head  ;  her 
forehead  full  and  open,  but  the  hair  grew 
low  upon  it;  the  eyebrows  perfect  in  arch 
and  form;  the  eyes  round,  soft,  or  flash- 
ing, grey,  well-formed,  and  beautifully  set, 
the  lashes  long  and  black,  the  under  lashes 
turning  down  with  a  delicate  curve,  and 
forming  a  soft  relief  upon  the  tint  oC  her 
chard,    cheek,  which,  when  she    enjoyed   good 
;   mio-    health,   was   bright   and    blushing.      Her 
complexion  was  delicately  fair;  her  skin 
Her    soft  and  transparent ;  her  nose  small  («• 
s  look  a  hold  on    Irousif),  the  nostrils  well-defined,  slightly 


curved,  bul  capable  of  a  scoroful  expres- 
sion wbich  alie  did  not  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  repressmg,  even  though  sbe  gave 
her  thoughts  no  words,  wheti  any  mean  or 
despicable  action  was  alluded  to.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  hermotilh;  it  was 
Dcilher  flat  nor  pouting,  neither  large  nor 
small ;  the  under  jaw  projected  a  little  be- 
yond the  upper.  Her  smile  was  deliciously 
animated;  herteeth  while,  small,  and  even; 
and  her  voice  and  laugh  soft,  low,  and  mu- 
sical. Her  ears  were  of  peculiar  beauty, 
small  and  delicate  of  hue.  Her  hands 
and  feet  were  even  smaller  than  her  sylph- 
like figure  would  have  led  one  to  expect." 

A  charming  picture  surely  of  a  clever 
woman.     1   think   her  own  lines  apply  to 
her,  entitled  "  Music  of  Laughter." 
She  had  that  charming  Inugb  which,  like  a 
Bong, 

The  song  of  a  spring-bird,  wakes  suddenly 
When  we  least  look  for  it.     It  lingered  long 

Upon  the  eat,  one  of  the  sweet  things  we 
Treaaute  unconsciously.     As  steals  along 

A  stream  in  sunshine,  stole  its  melody. 
As  musical  as  it  was  light  and  wild. 
The  buoyant  spirit  of  some  fairy  child ; 
Yet  mingled  with  soft  sighs,  that  might  ei- 

The  depth  and  truth  of  earnest  tenderness. 

Miss  Landon's  manners  were  very  frank. 
She  was  careless  of  set  rules  anil  forms, 
and  never  "put  theslighCesI  restraint  upon 
her  speech,  correspondence,  or  actions,  so 
quick  were  her  feelings,  so  open  her  oa- 
ture."  She  shared  the  miserable  fate  of 
many  another  Impulsive  woman,  and  slan- 
der was  busy  with  her  reputation,  and 
shadowed  her  whole  life.  The  scandal  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  unrea- 
soning anger  of  a  jealous  wife,  for  from 
all  accounts  the  man  with  whom  her  name 
«as  coupled  was  the  reverse  of  prepossess- 
iog  or  attractive.  A  contemporary  de- 
scribes him  thus :  — 

"  A  man  less  likely  to  have  gained  the 
aSections  of  any  woman  could  not  easily 
have  been  found.  To  say  noihing  of  his 
being  a  married  man  —  dirty  In  his  dress 
and  habits,  revolting  in  manners,  and  rarely 
sober,  be  might  have  been  pointed  out  as 
one  from  whom  a  woman  of  refinemeni 
would  have  turnetj  with  loathing,  rather 
than  have  approachetJ  with  love." 

Nevertheless,  this  wicked  slander  grew 
and  grew,  as  such  things  do,  and  some 
years  later  was  the  means  of  breaking  off 
an  engagement  between  the  unhappy 
L,  E.  L.  and  a  gentleman  who  afterwards 
became  famous  as  an  author,  and  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  she  was  deeply  attached.  Mrs. 
*rhomson,  wife  of  Dr,  Antony  Todd  Thom- 


son, who  had  known  her  and  her  family 
for  years,  wrote  to  her  at  the  first  breatb 
of  scandal,  and  received  from  Miss  T 
don  the  following  letter,  written  io  Ji 


si  i 


"I  have  not  written 
ed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomson,  first  because  I 
wished  to  be  able  to  lell  you  1  had  taken 
some  steps  towards  change,  and  I  also 
wished,  if  possible,  to  subdue  the  bitter- 
ness and  indignation  of  feelings  not  to  be 
expressed  to  one  so  kind  as  yourself.  I 
think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received 
until  my  very  soul  writhes  under  the  pow- 
eriessness  of  its  anger.  It  is  only  because 
I  am  poor,  unprotected,  and  dependent  on 
popularity,  that  I  am  a  mark  for  all  the 
gratuitous  insolence  and  malice  of  idle- 
ness and  ill-nature.  But  success  is  an 
oHence  not  to  be  forgiven.  To  every 
petty  author,  whose  works  have  scarce 
made  his  name  valuable  as  an  autograph, 
or  whose  unsold  editions  load  his  book- 
seller's shelves  —  I  am  a  subject  of  envy 
—  and  what  is  envy  bul  a  name  for  hatred? 
With  regard  to  the  immoral  and  improper 
tendency  of  my  productions,  I  can  only 
say  it  is  not  my  fault  if  there  are  minds 
which,  like  negroes,  cast  a  dark  shadow 
on  a  mirror,  however  clear  and  pure  in 
itself.  As  to  the  report  you  named,  I 
know  not  which  is  greatest  —  the  absurd- 
ity or  the  malice.  Circumstances  have 
made  me  very  much  indebted  lo  [the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  was  coupled  with  I 
for  much  kindness.  I  have  not  a  fi 
id  but  himself  to  manage 
thing  of  business,  whether  literary  o 
.  Vour  own  literary  pursuits 
ught  you  how  little,  in  ihem. 
young  woman  can  do  without 
Place  yourself  in  mv  position.  Could 
you  have  hunted  London  for  a  publisher, 
endured  all  ihe  alternate  hot  and  cold 
bargained 


1 


gen- 


1  they 


canvassed,  i 
nay,  quarrelled  over,  accounts  the  most  io- 
iricate  in  the  world.'  Then,  for  hterary 
assistance,  my  proof  sheets  could  Dot  go 
through  the  press  without  revision.  Who 
was  10  undertake  this —  I  can  only  call  ii 
drudgery  —  but  some  one  to  whom  my 
literary  exertions  could  in  return  be  as 
valuable  as  theirs  to  me  ?  But  it  is  not  on 
this  ground  that  I  express  my  surprise  at 
so  cruel  a  calumny,  but  actually  on  that 
of  our  slight  intercourse.  He  is  In  the 
habit  of  frequently  catling  on  his  way  iolo 
town,  and  unless  it  is  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, which  is  almost  his  only  leisure  time 


for  looking  over  letters,  .     , 

five  or  tea  miautes  is  the  usual  lime  of  tiis  , 
visiL  We  visit  io  such  different  circles, 
tliat,  if  I  except  the  evening  he  took  Agaes 
and  myself  to  Miss  B  's,  I  caooot  re- 
call our  ever  meeting  in  any  one  of  the  I 
round  of  winter  parties.  The  more  I 
think  of  my  past  iife,  and  of  my  future 
prospects,  the  more  dreary  do  they  seem. 
I  have  known  little  eise  than  privation, 
disappointment,  unkindness,  and  harass- 
ment; from  the  time  I  was  hfteen,  my  life 
has  been  one  continual  struggle  in  some 
shape  or  another  against  absolute  poverty, 
and  I  must  say  not  a  tithe  of  my  profits 
have  I  ever  expended  on  myself.  No  one 
knows  but  myself  what  I  have  had  to  con- 
teud  with  —  but  this  is  what  1  have  no 
right  to  trouble  you  with." 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  thought  she  ought  also 
to  write  to  Miss  Landon,  having  heard 
this  wicked  slander,  and  in  a  letter  the 
latter  sent  her  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"I  have  long  since  discovered  that  I 
must  be  prepared  tor  enmity  I  have  never 
provoked,  and  unkindness  I  have  little 
deserved.  God  knows  that  if,  when  1  do 
go  into  society,  I  meet  with  more  of  hom- 
age and  attention  than  most,  It  is  dearly 
bought.  What  is  my  life?  One  day  of 
drudgery  after  another ;  difScultiea  in- 
curred for  others,  which  have  ever  pressed 
upon  me  beyond  health,  which  every  year 
by  one  severe  illness  after  another,  shows 
is  tasked  beyond  its  strength  ;  envy,  mal- 
ice, and  all  uncharilabieness  —  these  are 
the  fruits  of  a  successful  literary  career  for 
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ye.     Ill  do  saenae  mair.    I  didna  think 

ye'd  been  so  bonnie.*  " 

It  was  also  there  she  met  Mrs.  Opie, 
the  "staid  Quakeress,"  who  shook  her  fin- 
ger at  Letitia,  exclaiming,  "What  thou  art 
raying  thou  dost  not  mean  I "  It  was  also 
at  the  house  of  these  true  and  tried  friends 
that  she  met  Barry  Cornwall,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Wordsworth,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  many  other  distio- 
guishedand  well-known  folk. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  she  went  to 
Paris,  with  Sir  A.  Farquhar  and  bis 
daughter  to  stay  with  a  friend,  one  Miss 
Turin,  who  was  iKen  staying  iti  that  gay 
city.  She  professed  herself  dehgbted 
with  the  French  capital,  though  there  was 
"nobody  there,  and  nothing  going  on,"  and 
the  heat  overpowering.  She  was  visited 
there    by  some    French    celebrities,    M. 
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"  1  leave  it  to  all  you  have  known  and 
seen  of  me  to  judge  if  belief  be  possible. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness.  I  have  always  ex- 
perienced it,  but  do  not  make  the  slightest 
claim  upon  it. 

"  Vour  obliged 

"  L.  E.  Landon." 

It  was  at  the  Halls'  house  she  first  met 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  "  When  Hogg  was 
presented  to  ner,  he  looked  earnestly 
down  at  her  for  perhaps  half  a  minute,  and 
then  exclaimed  in  a  rich,  manly. 'Scottish  ' 
voice,  '  Eh,  I  didna  think  ye'd  been  sae 
bonnie  !    I've  said  many  hard  things  abool 


Odillon  Barroi,  wbot 
kind,    gentle,     and     encouraging,"    with 
"beautiful  blue  eyes."     M.  Fontaney,  "a 
young  poet  of  about  four-and-twenty     A 
French  genius,  pale,  dark,  sombre."     She 
also  saw   Madame   Tastu,   MM.   Heine, 
I  Sainte   Beuve,  Merimfie,  and  Beulot,  n- 
dacteur  lUs  Revue  de  deux  Mondts,  Ma- 
dame Recamier,  and  Chateaubriand. 
On   her  return   to   England   she   again 
pplied  herself  to  work  Industriously,  and 
vrole  many   charming   poems.      Her  de- 
scription of  Cleopatra  is  particularly  happy. 

With  haughty  hrow,  and  regal  hand. 

As  l>orn  for  worship  and  command. 

Yet  with  smiles  that  told  she  knew  full  well 

The  power  of  woman's  softest  spell, 

Leant  that  Egyptian  queen;  a  braid 

Of  jewels  shone  'mid  her  dark  hair's  shade. 

One  pearl  on  her  forehead  hung,  whose  gem 

Was  worth  a  monarch's  diadem, 

And  an  emerald  cestus  bound  the  fold 

Of  her  robe  that  shone  with  purple  and  gold. 

All  spoke  of  pomp,  all  spoke  of  pride, 

And  yei  they  were  as  nothing  heside 

Her  radiant  cheek,  her  flashing  eye. 

For  theirs  was  beauty's  regality. 

It  was  not  thai  every  feature  apart, 

Seem'd  as  if  carved  by  the  sculptor's  art; 

It  was  not  the  marble  brow,  nor  the  hair 

That  lay  in  its  jewel-starr'd  midnight  there; 

Nor  her  neck,  like  the  swan's  for  grace  and 

whiteness, 
Nor  her  step,  like  the  wind  of  the  south  for 

lightness, 
But  it  was  a  nameless  spell,  like  (he  one 
That  makes  the  opal  so  fait  a  stone. 
The  spell  of  change :  for  a  little  while 
Her  red  lips  shone  with  its  summer  smile  — 
You  look'd  again,  and  that  smile  was  fled. 
Sadness  and  softness  were  there  instead. 
This  moment  all  bounding  gaiety. 
With  a  laugh  that  seem'd  the  heart's  echo  to 


be; 


Now  it  was  grace  and  mirth,  and  now 
It  was  princely  steps  and  lofty  brow; 
B;  turns  the  woman  and  tlic  queen, 
And  each  is  the  otber  had  never  been. 

But  on  her  !ip,  and  cheek,  and  brow. 
Were  traces  that  wildest  passions  avow; 
All  thai  a  southern  sun  and  sky 
Could  light  in  tbe  heart,  and  flash  from  the 

eye: 
A  spirit  that  ini>;ht  by  turns  be  led 
To  all  we  love,  and  all  we  dread, 
And  in  that  eye  darkness  and  light 
Mingled,  like  her  own  climaie's  night. 
Till  even  he  on  her  bosom  leaning. 
Shrank  at  times  from  ber£e[;  meaning. 

Jerdaa  openly  acknowledged  that  what 
with  her  poems,  criticisms,  essays,  etc., 
she  did  little  less  for  the  Gazette  Iban  be 
did  himself,  and  aided  krgely  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  his  journal,  and  lighten 
his  labors,  and  speaks  of  her  as  his  "  effec- 
tive colleague." 

About  Ihe  year  1S35  the  unhappy  slan- 
ders in  regard  to  her  were  again  renewed, 
and  prejudice  against  her  was  re-anlmaled 
m  KOme  quarters,  possibly  owing  to  the 
rumor  of  her  approaching  marriage,  and 
thongh  it  was  shown  that  it  mas  a  "vile 
fabrication,"  her  high  sense  of  honor  made 
her  break  o£E  this  engagement,  which 
promised  much  happiness,  with  the  gen- 
tleman before  mentioned  in  this  sketch. 
The  self'Sacrilice  she  thought  herself 
called  upon  by  dutv  to  make,  afiecled  he 
health  severely,  and  she  became  ill.  Thi 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ 
ten  by  her  to  Mrs.  Thomson  about  tbi: 
lime,  and  shows  how  terribly  she  suffered 
under  these  blighting  reports :  — 

"God  knows  my  path  has  been  a  v 
bard  one  I  What  constant  labor,  what 
ceasing  anxiety  1  Yet  I  never  felt  defeated 
until  lately.  Uut  now  1  feel  every  day  my 
mind  and  my  spirits  giving  way :  a  deeper 
shade  oC  despondency  gathers  upon  me. 
1  enter  upon  my  usual  employments  with 
such  disrelish:  1  feel  so  weary  —  so  de- 
pressed: half  my  lime  so  incapable  of 
composition  ;  my  imagination  is  filled  with 
painful  and  present  images,  But  why 
should  I  say  all  this  ?  Perhaps  my  recer ' 
illness  leaves  behind  it  weakness  bot 
mental  and  bodily  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
shrinking  from  either  exertion  or  annoy- 
ance—  ]  do  not  feel  in  myself  power  10 
bear  either." 

For  a  woman  of  her  temperament  such 
reports  must  have  been  galling  and  humil- 
iating in  the  extreme,  and  she  suffered,  as 
she  herself  wrote.  "  mentally  and  bodily." 
However,  her  friends,   her  true,  devoted 


friends,  amongst  whom  none  were  mote 
devoted  than  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hall,  rallied 
round  her,  and  with  the  aid  of  skilful  med- 
I  treatment  she  recovered,  and  was  able 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  again, 
and  what  she  designated  "Ihesuperfelicily 
of  talking." 

while  still  smarting  under  these 
A  reproaches  and  misfortunes  that 
L.  E.  L.  met  Mr.  George  Maclean,  gov- 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  at  the  house 
mutual   friend  at   Hampstead.     He 
he  SOD  of  the  Rev.  James  Maclean, 
of  Urquhart,  Elgin,  and  nephew  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General   Sir  John    Maclean.      He 
had  performed   the  exploit,  early  in  his 
'ife,  of    voyaging  to   Africa,  and  as  this 
ouniry  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  to  Miss  Landon  in  her  child- 
hood, it  gave  them  a  topic  of  mutual  in- 
t  to  chat  about,  though  they  had  little 
in  common,  and  their  tastes  and  man- 
did  not  assimilate,  she  being,  in  soci- 
,.  bright,  gay,  voluble,  he.  like  most 
Scotchmen,  cold,  reserved,  and  formal. 

Unfortunately  for  her  they  met  fre- 
quently, and  hisadmirationfor  herbriiliaDl 
manners  and  talents,  and  her  respect  for 
his  zeal  in  the  colony  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, increased  daily,  and  culminated  in 
a  proposal  from  him,  which,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  nearly  everyone,  was  accepted, 
for  Mr,  Maclean  had  shortly  to  resume  his 
official  appointment  on  the  Gold  Coast, 

After  the  commencemeni  of  their  en- 
gagement some  extraordinary  reports  were 
circulated.  It  was  asserted  that  be  was 
already  married,  and  that  he  had  a  native 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  African  monarch, 
and  several  children,  who  were  then  occu- 
pants ot  the  castle.  It  was  also  said  that 
he  uas  engaged  to  a  lady  in  Scotland,  which 
tngagement  he  had  withdrawn;  and  that 
she  uas  in  the  act  of  sealing  a  farewell 
letter  to  him,  when  her  dress  caught  lire 
and  she  was  burned  to  death.  There  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  a  solid 
foundation  for  these  reports,  and  Mr.  MaC' 
lean  denied  them,  assuring  her  (hat  "no 
matrimonial  connection  had  ever  existed; 
and  DO  connection  at  all,  that  had  not 
been  terminated  some  considerable  time 
before  in  a  manner  the  most  unequivocal 
and  final."  And  so  preparations  for  the 
wedding  went  on,  and  it  took  place  on  the 
7lh  of  June,  1838,  at  St.  Mary's,  Bryans- 
lon  Square;  the  ceremony  being  pet^ 
i  formed  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Landon,  the  bride  being  given  away  Iw 
I  Sir  Lyllon  Bulwer  Lytion,  afterwards 
Lord  Lytton. 
\      Mrs.  Hall,  writing  of  this  marriage  said: 
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**  He  was  a  man  who  neither  knew,  felt, 
nor  estimated  her  value.  He  wedded  her, 
I  am  sure,  only  because  he  was  vain  of 
her  celebrity;  and  she  him,  because  he 
enabled  her  to  change  her  name,  and  to 
remove  from  that  society  in  which,  just 
then,  the  old  and  infamous  slander  had 
been  revived.  There  was  in  this  case,  no 
love,  no  esteem,  no  respect,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  discharge  of  duty  that 
was  not  thankless  and  irksome." 

The  marriage  was  kept  a  secret  for  a 
fortnight  and  then  announced  to  (riends 
generally,  and  on  June  27th  a  farewell 
party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Sheddon  to  some 
friends  of  hers  at  her  house,  Upper  Berke- 
ley Street,  Connaught  Square,  on  the  eve 
of  her  departure  on  the  fatal  voyage.  Mr. 
Hall  was  called  upon  to  propose  her  health, 
and  spoke  in  most  glowing  and  admiring 
terms  of  the  gifted  poetess,  wishing  to 
convey  to  George  Maclean's  mind  the 
''high  respect  as  well  asafEectionin  which 
they  regarded  her."  When  Mr.  Maclean 
rose  to  "  return  thanks  "  he  merely  said  : 
**  If  Mrs.  Maclean  has  as  many  friends  as 
Mr.  Hall  says  she  has,  I  only  wonder  they 
allow  her  to  leave  them."  The  e£Eect  of 
these  few  chilling  words  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  1838,  they  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  Cape  Coast,  in  the  ship  Maclean,  after 
an  a£Eecting  parting  between  the  poetess 
and  her  dearly-loved  brother;  and  they 
reached  Africa  and  landed  on  the  15th 
August. 

Two  months  later,  on  the  15th  October, 
1838,  she  was  dead  1 

Her  death  was  a  mysterious  one,  and 
will  ever  remain  so.  She  died  from  poi- 
son, but  how  or  by  \/^om  administered 
was  never  discovered. 

She  appeared  from  her  letters  to  be 
happy  at  the  castle,  save  and  except  for 
the  solitude,  which  was  oppressive.  There 
was  only  one  other  European  woman  in 
the  settlement,  her  attendant,  Emily  Bai- 
ley, and  she  saw  little  of  her  husband,  who 
left  her  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  did 
not  return  until  dinner-time,  seven  in  the 
evening.  A  long  spell  of  time  for  a 
woman,  in  a  strange  country,  to  get 
through  alone. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  her  letters : 

'*  At  seven  Mr.  Maclean  comes  in  from 
court  —  till  then  I  never  see  a  living  crea- 
ture, but  the  servants." 

**The  castle  is  a  fine  building,  shaped 
like  H,  of  which  we  occupy  the  middle. 
On  three  sides  the  batteries  are  washed  by 
the  sea,  the  fourth  is  a  striking  land  view. 


The  hills  are  covered  with  what  is  called 
bush.  It  is  like  living  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights  *  looking  out  upon  palm  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees." 

"The  solitude  here  is  very  Robinson 
Crusoe-ish." 

"  I  now  ought  to  tell  you  how  highly  I 
hear  Mr.  Maclean  spoken  of  in  his  public 
capacity  on  all  sides,  and  I  cannot  but  see 
his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  duties." 

"I  rise  at  seven,  breakfast  at  eight  — 
give  my  orders  —  give  out  everything  — 
flour,  sugar,  etc.,  from  the  store  —  see  to 
which  room  I  shall  have  cleaned,  and  then 
sit  down  to  write  —  much  interrupted  by 
having  to  see  to  different  things  —  till  six 
—  dress  —  walk  in  the  verandah  till  dinner 
at  seven.  Mrs.  Bailey,  the  person  you  saw 
at  Portsmouth,  is  a  most  obliging,  respect- 
able person,  but  nothing  of  a  servant." 

"I  have  just  had  a  beautiful  little  ga- 
zelle given  me,  no  bigger  than  a  kitten. 
As  to  the  beds,  the  mattresses  are  so  hard, 
they  are  like  iron  —  the  damp  is  very  de- 
structive—  the  dew  is  like  rain,  and  there 
are  no  fireplaces ;  you  would  not  believe 
it,  but  a  grate  would  be  the  first  of  luxu- 
ries." 

"  Mr.  Maclean  expects  me  to  cook,  wash, 
iron,  in  short  to  do  the  work  of  a  servant. 
He  says  he  will  never  cease  correcting  me 
until  he  has  broken  my  spirit,  and  com- 
plains of  my  temper,  which  you  know  was 
never,  even  under  heavy  trials,  bad." 

Dr.  Madden,  who  visited  the  Gold  Coast 
not  long  after  the  death  of  L.  E.  L.  says : 
"The  conviction  left  on  my  mind,  by  all 
the  inquiries  I  had  made  (at  Cape  Coast) 
and  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Maclean,  was  that  the 
marriage  of  L.  E.  L.  with  him  was  ill-cal- 
culated to  promote  her  happiness  or  secure 
her  peace,  and  that  Mr.  Maclean,  making 
no  secret  of  his  entire  want  of  sympathy 
with  her  tastes,  of  repugnance  for  her  pur- 
suits, and  eventually  of  entire  indifference 
towards  her,  had  rendered  her  exceedingly 
unhappy." 

Poor  woman  I  Whatever  her  matrimo- 
nial griefs  they  did  not  last  long.  On  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  15th  October, 
1838,  Mrs.  Bailey,  going  to  her  room  to 
deliver  a  letter,  between  eight  and  nine, 
found  her  lying  on  the  floor,  with  Ian  empty 
bottle  in  her  hand  labelled  "Acid  Hydro- 
cianicum  Delatum,  Pharm.,  Lond.,  1836," 
quite  senseless.  She  called  for  assistance, 
and  carried  her  to  the  bed.  But  when  the 
doctor  came,  his  efforts  to  restore  life 
were  useless.  Her  heart  ceased  to  beat 
soon  after  his  arrival. 
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"  The  inference  was  ihat  the  deadly  acid 
had  been  laken  by  the  deceased,  but  not 
accidentally  ;  that  racked  by  many  name- 
less griefs,  beset  with  distracting  fears  of 
peril  and  accumulating  trouble,  she  swal- 
lowed the  fatal  draught  by  design." 

To  this  succeeded  a  report  of  a  darker 
nature,  and  murder  through  revenge  was 
whispered  abroad,  the  blaodlhirsly  re- 
venge of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  an 

However,  it  was  well  known  that  she 
occasionally  look  a  few  drops  of  the  med- 
icine as  a  relief  from  spasms,  and  (he  most 
merciful  view  to  lake  is,  that  she  acciden- 
tally took  more  thansheought,  or  intended 
to,  though  the  mystery  that  undoubled'y 
surrounds  her  sad  death  is  one  that  will 
□ever  be  solved  now. 

She  was  buried  by  torchlight  that  same 
evening  in  the  courtyard  of  the  caslle, 
while  a  pitiless  torrent  oE  rain  fell,  and  a 
few  mourners  stood  by.  Thus  Dr.  Mad- 
den describes  the  grave  of  this  gifted  but 
unfortunate  woman:  ■' Xhe  spot  that  was 
chosen  for  the  grave  of  this  accomplished 
but  unhappy  lady  could  not  be  more  in- 
appropriaie.  A  few  common  liles  distin- 
guish it  from  the  graves  of  the  various 
military  men  who  have  perished  in  this 
stronghold  of  pestilence.  Her  grave  is 
daily  trampled  over  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
fort.  The  morning  Wast  of  Ihe  bugle  and 
roll  of  Ihe  drum  are  the  sounds  thai  have 
been  thought  most  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gentle  being  who  sleeps  be- 
low the  few  red  liles  where  Ihe  soldiers 
on  parade  do  congregate.  There  is  not  a 
plant,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  anything 
green  in  that  courtyard,  on  which  the 
burning  sun  blazes  down  all  day  long. 
And  this  is  the  place  where  they  have 
buried  L.  E.  L." 

A  mural  tablet,  erected  by  Mr.  Maclean, 
now  marks  the  spot  where  she  lies,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans  sent  a  rose-tree,  which  was 
planted  at  Ihe  head  of  her  grave.  Still  it 
is  a  sad  spot  fcr  such  a  woman  10  lie  in. 
and  some  prophetic  power,  some  premoni- 
tion, must  have  made  her  pen  the  follow- 
ing lines,  though  they  were  of  another :  — 


Mine  shall  be  a  lonelier  ending. 

Mine  shall  be  a  wilder  grave) 
Where  the  shout  and  shriek  are  blending, 

Where  the  tempest  meets  the  wave. 
Or  perhaps  a  fate  more  lonely, 

In  some  drear  and  distant  ward, 
Where  my  weary  eyes  meet  only 

Hired  nurse  and  sullen  guard. 


Not  wilh  her  "  father's  bones  "  does  she 
;.     "She  sleeps  in  ihe  barren  sands  o( 

Africa,  and  ihe  mournful  music  of  the  bil- 
ws,  to  which  she  listened  in  her  soUtarjr, 
a-g[rt  dwelling,  is  now  the  dirge  thai 
sounds  over  her  distant  grave." 
Mr.  Maclean  survived  hi.<t  wife  Dearly 
ne  years,  dying  at  Cape  Coast  on  the 

2Sth   May,   1S47.     He    was  not  buried  in 
'  e  same  grave  with  his  luckless  wife,  but 
another  at  her  side. 


If  you  are  just  on  the  point  o[  makiag 
:onfidence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pause  be- 
fore doing  so  to  note  the  proportion  be- 
veen  Ihe  limes  you  have  regretted  giving 
confidence  and   the  times  you  have  re- 
gretted withholding  il.     If,  afier  this,  you 
decide  upon  making  your  friend  a  confi- 
dant, you  must  have  weighty  reasons  for 
thinking  him  worthy  of  it. 
When  a  casual  acquaintance  makes  con- 
iences  to   you  which  you  do  not  want, 
you  may  suspect  that  his  moiive  is  to  in- 

is  a  great  deal  easier  to  see  allevia- 
tions, and  10  apply  philosophical  consola- 
i,  in  the  case  of  a  friend's  trouble  than 
ur  own.  The  one  and  only  form  of 
consolation  which  Is  universally  true  and 
applicable  is  that  "it  might  be  worse." 
There  is  no  conceivable  case  so  bad  that 
this  may  not  truly  be  said  of  iL 

Sympathy  is  a  blessed  thing,  but  one 
of  Ihe  direst  aggravations  of  ill-health  is 
the  multitudinous  advice  of  amateur  physi- 

We  are  told  that  truth  is  the  end  of  all 
art ;  but  too  much  truth  is  not  part  of  the 
best  methods  of  the  art  of  pleasing.  If 
your  host  be  a  Liberal,  you  should  not 
point  out  to  him  the  mutability  of  party 
battle-cries.  It  is  true  Ihat  when  last  the 
Liberals  were  in  power  we  were  [lerpeia- 
ally  told  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  cit- 
izen to  bow  to  the  sacred  majorily  ol  ibe 
ballot-box,  and  that  now  thai  the  ballot-box 
has  decided  against  Home  Rule  the  Rad- 
icals will  not  permit  legislalion  until  Home 
Rule  passes.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  would 
be  contrary  to  thefirslprinciplesof  theart 
of  pleasing  to  emphasize  its  iruih  before  a 
Radical  host.  Id  some  companies,  how- 
ever, you  may  treat  Mr.  Gladstone  as  you 
do  the  weather  — abuse  him  for  lack  of 
another  subject  of 
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Similarly,  if  you  sit  beside  a  soldier, 
whose  devoted  breast  is  valorously  deco- 
rated, it  may  occur  to  you  that  the  account 
of  one  of  the  actions  thus  commemorated 
ran  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  We  met  with 
a  stubborn  and  desperate  resistance.  Our 
troops  behaved  gallantly,  and  at  length 
the  enemy  were  repulsed.  Losses  on  our 
side:  a  drummer  boy  of  the  150th  Regi- 
ment has  a  severe  hole  in  his  drum. 
Losses  of  the  enemy  :  variously  estimated 
at  between  one  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand. The  report  of  the  action  may  have 
been  somewhat  like  the  above,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pleasing  art  for  you  to  point 
out  to  the  soldier  the  infinitely  greater 
dangers  of  a  day's  covert  shooting. 

There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  For  the  tenant  to  decline  to  pay 
his  rent  is,  probably,  quite  in  accord  with 
the  greatest-happiness-of-the-greatest  num- 
ber principle.  It  is  true  it  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  landlord  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the 
tenant,  as,  also,  of  the  professional  patriot. 
Above  all,  the  land  trouble  has  been  a 
boon  to  a  large  class  of  gentlemanly  pau- 
pers who  talk  much  of  the  hard  times  and 
the  sorrows  of  landowners  —  though  our 
sympathy  might  be  far  less  severely  taxed 
if  we  knew  how  little,  in  many  cases,  these 
landed  proprietors  have  lost. 

Society  is  composed,  principally,  of 
women  and  ladies.  They  call  upon  each 
other  and  bore  each  other  fearfully,  yet 
each  would  feel  mortally  injured  if  the 
other  did  not  call. 

The  natural  prey  of  man  is  woman,  and 
of  woman,  man  ;  but  man  has  less  leisure 
to  pursue  his  natural  instincts. 

The  appreciation  in  which  a  woman  is 
held  by  the  male  sex  gives  a  good  index, 
on  the  inverse  ratio  method,  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  she  is  held  by  her  own. 

Nor,  though  husband  and  wife  are  one 
and  indivisible,  does  it  follow  that  the 
admirers  of  the  one  will  be  equally  at- 
tached to  the  other.  Politically  speaking, 
England  and  Ireland  stand  to  each  other 
in  a  very  similar  relationship. 

Intellect  in  woman  is  appreciated  by 
man  only  in  so  far  as  it  qualifies  her  to 
appreciate  it  in  him. 

No  one  knows  a  man  so  well  as  a  woman 
who  has  ceased  to  be  in  love  with  him. 
Thus,  wives  know  their  husbands  most 
intimately  well. 

In  nothing  is  man's  inferiority  to  woman 
so  apparent  to  her  as  in  the  clumsiness  of 
his  methods  of  making  love. 

She  is  so  very  faithful  in  her  own  at- 


tachments that  she  is  unable  to  forgive 
change  in  man. 

She  can  forgive  man  anything  sooner 
than  the  impotence  of  her  own  fascination. 
The  siren  whose  charm  is  resisted  be- 
comes a  venomous  snake. 

Thus,  though  there  is  much  human  na- 
ture in  man,  it  appears  that  there  is  more 
in  woman. 

Some  have  so  charming  a  manner  as  to 
lead  you  to  think  that  you  are,  for  them, 
the  only  person  of  interest  in  the  world. 
Observation  of  their  way  with  others  may 
make  you  modify  your  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner which  once  seemed  so  charming. 

Previous  infidelities  are  most  readily 
condoned  by  the  person  for  whose  sake 
the  last  was  committed.  Yet  no  one  has 
more  reason  to  mistrust  you  than  the  per- 
son for  whose  sake  you  have  deceived 
another. 

Our  power  of  deceiving  others  depends 
greatly  on  our  power  of  deceiving  our- 
selves. It  is  having  this  gift  highly  de- 
veloped that  makes  woman,  and  some 
statesmen,  so  dangerous. 

A  kind  act  has  a  longer  life  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  doer  than  of  the  recipient. 
Woman  knows  this  well,  and  allows  man 
many  opportunities  of  impressing  her  in 
his  memory.  Ingratitude  is  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  heart. 

Wounded  vanity  is  generally  by  far  the 
largest  factor  in  the  agonies  of  disap- 
pointed love. 

Woman's  love  of  admiration  is  apt  to 
vary  inversely  with  her  power  of  exciting 
it. 

He  is  the  worst  enemy  of  a  woman's 
reputation  who  seeks  to  defend  it  when  he 
has  not  the  right. 

That  which  most  endears  woman  to  man 
is  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
his  sake  —  and  that  which  most  endears 
man  to  woman  is  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
sacrifice. 

It  sometimes  happens,  though  very 
rarely,  that  a  woman's  best  friend  is  the 
man  that  is  in  love  with  her. 

He  who  best  knows  women  is  seldom 
woman's  best  friend. 

A  knowledge  that  she  has  been  nobly 
loved  has  saved  many  a  woman  from  the 
temptations  of  ignoble  love.  It  is  the 
weakest  natures,  spurred  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  that  do  the  most  desperate 
acts.  In  some  dispositions  it  is  the  wish, 
in  others  the  fear,  that  is  the  father  of 
the  thought. 

A  siren  whom  you  have  successfully 
resisted  is  seldom  dangerous,  in  your  own 
presence,  when  she  is  talking.     It  is  when 
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she  is  silent  ihat  you  should  walch  bet  — 
aad  yourself. 

As  many  sirens  as  there  fire,  so  many 
are  their  ways  of  charming.  There  are 
assaults  and  there  are  sieges,  opea  battles 
and  ambuscades.  The  Platonic  aSeerion 
stalkiug-horae  is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 
There  is  ever  danger  present  when  a 
woman  listens  with  patiunce  to  a  man's 
talk  about  himself.  Woman  flatters  man 
on  the   qualities   by  which   she   enslaves 
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wilt  is  of  iron,  save  when  she  is  beodiog 
it  Co  her  own  uses.  Some  are  attracted 
by  the  simplicity  of  a  character;  but  to 
many  the  difficulty  of  understanding  a 
character  constitutes  its  greatest,  perhaps 
its  onl}',  charm,  so  that  when  once  ihey 
have  probed  it,  Ihey  throw  it  aside,  as  of 

Though  in  society  it  is  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  the  maxims  of  cynicism,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  forget  them  in  intercourse 
with  friends. 

True  friendship  can  endure  the  truths 
of  criticism,  but  they  should  be  applied 
sparingly.  Criticism  is  the  grave  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  cradle  of  setf-consciousaess, 
and  is,  as  a  rule,  unpalatable  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  truth. 

It  takes  3  high  degree  of  generosity  to 
forgive  a  person  who  has  placed  us  under 
an  obligation.  Also,  forbear  to  set  your 
friend  on  too  high  a  pedestal  lest  you 
make  him  self-conscious  of  the  feet  of 
clay. 

It  is  no  good  asking  a  favor  of  any  one 
with  whom  you  are  on  such  terms  of  In- 
timacy that  he  can  refuse  il  without  em- 
barrassment. 

The  feelings  which  make  most  show  on 
the  surface  are  seldom  summoned  from 
great  depths,  and  the  truest  sympathy  is 
commonly  the  most  silent, 

Maxims  which  seem  truisms  in  their 
application  to  the  conduct  of  others  are 
apt  to  escape  us  altogether  in  their  bear- 
There  is  a  great  element  of  consolation 
in  the  sight  of  sufferings  greater  than  our 
own.  The  salt  of  life  is  to  have  some  one 
to  look  down  upon,  IE  there  are  many 
high  and  mighty  ones  whom  I  envy,  there 
are  still  many  who  are  even  more  lowly 
than  I,  This  is  the  reason  of  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  workhouse  —  that  the  pauper 
caa  scarce  find  anybody  over  whom  he 
'  triumph.     Another    name  for  this 


an  object  in  life  which  shall  be  both  fairljr 
deliniie  and  unattainable.  The  latter  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  iis  permanence. 

It  is  imagination,  rather  than  reason, 
that  distinguishes  man  from  brute;  and 
no  person  who  is  devoid  of  imagination 
can  know  extremes  of  happiness  or  misery. 
Happiness  greatly  depends  on  the  faculty 
for  forgetting. 

No  age  is  soold-fashioned  as  childhood. 
That  childhood  was  happy  may  be  one  of 
llusions  which  is  fostered,  if  not  en- 
gendered, by  lapse  of  time.  Of  the  hap- 
iiQBss  of  second  childhood  there  can  be 

If  you  dislike  games  of  cards  it  will 
Teatly  conduce  to  your  comfort  in  society 
o  announce  that  you  are  not  abl?  to  play 
^hist.  Should  you  once  yield,  yotl  have 
lelivereti  yourself  up  as  a  potential  martyr, 
hould  "a  fourth  "  be  required,  until  death 

At  the  end  of  a  game  of  chance  it  is 
urious  how  much  more  appears  to  faftve 
been  lost  than  any  one  is  ready  to  own  to 

No  one  should   play  games  who  is  io- 

pable  of  concealing  the  fact  that  he  has 

St  his  temper.     There  once  was  a  man 

who   continued   playing,    in  spite   of  this 

maxim,  till  he  lost  all  bis  friends  but  one. 

Now  he  plays  patience,  and  when  things 

go  badly,  is  for  days  noton  speaking  tent 

tb  that  one  —  which  is  himself. 

H.  G.  HUTCHINSOK. 


may  trium] 
feeling  is  ■' 


If  «e  cannot  make  life  happy,  we  may 
It  all  events  make  it  interesting. 
A  great  factor  in  human   happi 
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The  power  of  locality  to  form  tastes, 
and  its  impotence  to  subdue  character,  are 
shown  with  curious  completeness  in  the 
cases  of  Gilbert  While  and  William  Cob- 
bett.  The  same  district  and  the  samesoil 
—  for  Farnham  is  only  twelve  miles  from 
Selborne,  and  both  are  lands  of  beecb- 
hacgers  and  hop-gardens,  and  boib  abnl 
on  sandy  heaths  — was  the  birth-place  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  History  of  Selborne" 
and  the  "Rural  Rides."  Each  formed  ia 
youth  such  binding  ties  with  the  land  and 
those  that  live  by  it,  that  he  was  impelled 
to  revisit  the  old  home  and  the  old  scenes, 
and  each  has  left  descriptions  of  them  un- 
matched by  art.  But  at  this  point  the 
power  of  locality  ended.  While,  the  con- 
templative, returned  from  Oriel  and  Ox- 
ford to  become  of  free  will  "a  stationary 
man,"  to  spend  his  days  in  secare  enjoy- 
ment and  observation  of  the  district  he 
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loved.  Cobbett,  when,  after  the  third  at- 
tempt, he  had  broken  free  from  the  ties  of 
his  father's  farm  at  Farnham,  returned  only 
to  look  down  from  the  hilltops  on  his  na- 
tive land,  and  then,  after  **  blessing  it  alto- 
gether "  in  some  of  the  finest  descriptive 
English  ever  printed,  rode  back  to  London 
to  bombard  his  enemies  in  the  Political 
Register^  and  denounce  Pitt  and  paper 
money.  Sometimes  the  temptation  came 
to  him  to  abandon  his  warfare,  not  for  a 
life  of  contemplation,  like  White's  but  for 
one  of  rural  progress  and  business  suc- 
cess, the  secret  of  which  none  knew  better 
than  Cobbett ;  and  some  such  thought  was 
probably  in  his  mind  when  he  remarked, 
on  his  visit  to  Selborne  that  **  people 
ought  to'be  happy  there,  for  that  God  had 
done  everything  for  them."  But  the  mem- 
ory of  private  wrongs  and  hope  of  public 
reforms  thrust  the  thought  aside.  **  The 
delight  of  seeing  Prosperity  Robinson 
hang  his  head  for  shame  !  the  delight  of 
beholding  the  tormenting  embarrassments 
of  those  who  have  so  long  retained  crowds 
of  base  miscreants  to  revile  me  !  .  .  . 
Shall  Sidmouth  then  never  again  hear  of 
his  *  Power  of  Imprisonment  Bill,'  his 
*  Circular,'  his  *  Letter  of  Thanks  to  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry  ?'  I  really  jumped 
up  when  the  thought  came  across  my 
mind,  and  without  thinking  of  breakfast, 
said,  *  Go,  George,  saddle  the  horses,'  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  meditat- 
ing some  crime  1" 

Selborne  to-day  is  little  changed  since 
Cobbett  visited  it  after  a  reader  of  his 
paper  had  sent  him  White's  book  ;  and  the 
village  itself  can  scarcely  have  altered 
since  White  wrote,  except  that  his  house 
has  been  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  new 
rectory.  To  a  visitor  the  first  impressions 
of  the  village  are  perhaps  disappointing, 
though  the  lofty  beech-covered  hill  above 
it,  and  the  romantic  glen  called  the  Leith, 
below  the  church,  bear  out  all  that  has 
been  written  of  them.  The  one  striking 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  position  of  the 
church,  on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into 
this  Leith  valley,  looking  from  which  the 
square  tower  stands  like  some  small  for- 
tress closing  the  steep  and  narrow  glen, 
backed  by  the  great  beech  wood  of  Sel- 
borne Hill.  The  ancient  yew-tree  in  the 
churchyard  still  flourishes,  and  the  interior 
of  the  church,  with  its  double  row  of  mas- 
sive pillars,  has  all  the  dignity  which  Nor- 
man or  very  early  English  architects  knew 
how  to  give  to  buildings,  however  small, 
and  the  monuments  and  fabric  show  every 
sign  of  decent  and  reverent  care.  Still, 
the  features  of  Selborne  itself  are  hardly 
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such  as  might  be  expected  to  inspire  a 
classic. 

Wolmer  Forest,  on  the  other  hand, 
three-fifths  of  which  lie  in  the  parish  of 
Selborne,  is  a  strangely  fascinating  region, 
containing  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  of 
the  South,  full  of  strange  birds  and  rare 
plants  and  insects,  and  improved,  rather 
than  lessened  in  natural  beauty,  since  it 
a£Eorded  White  "  much  entertainment  both 
as  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist."  In  his 
day  it  "consisted  entirely  of  sand  covered 
with  heath  and  fern,  without  having  one 
standing  tree  in  its  whole  extent,"  but 
was  studded  with  large  meres  and  marshes. 
Now  the  waters  have  shrunk ;  but  much 
of  the  forest  is  covered  with  plantations 
of  pine,  and  even  of  oak.  The  fir-planta- 
tions were  made  by  Cobbett's  enemy, 
"the  smooth  Mr.  Huskisson,"and  formed 
the  text  for  a  ferocious  attack  on  him  as 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests;  but 
though  the  price  now  fetched  by  the  wood 
bears  out  the  economical  side  of  Cobbett's 
criticism,  the  trees  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  character  of  the  forest.  "  This  lovely 
domain,"  says  Gilbert  White,  **  is  an  agree- 
able haunt  for  many  sorts  of  wild  fowls, 
which  not  only  frequent  it  in  winter,  but 
breed  there  in  summer,  —  such  as  lap- 
wings, snipes,  wild  ducks,  and  as  I  have 
discovered  within  these  last  few  years, 
teals."  During  a  spring  walk  in  the  for- 
est, it  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  find  the 
nest  of  every  bird  which  White  mentions 
as  breeding  there,  except  that  of  the  black 
grouse,  which,  though  introduced  for  a 
time,  has  become  nearly  as  rare  as  in  his 
days.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  forest, 
near  Walldon  Hill,  is  a  marsh,  not  a  mere 
swamp  in  the  peats,  but  such  a  marsh  as 
hunted  outlaws  may  have  sheltered  in, 
over  which  the  flame  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
may  still  dance  on  summer  nights  ;  a  wide 
sheet  of  black  water,  with  dead,  white 
limbs  of  drowned  trees  standing  out  from 
it,  and  winding  labyrinths  of  dwarf  alders 
covered  with  wet  mosses  and  hanging 
lichens,  and  mats  of  bright  green  grass  so 
firmly  tangled  that  a  boy  can  walk  on 
them,  and  outside  these  quaking  platforms 
thick  beds  of  reed.  This  is  the  home 
and  nursery  of  the  wild  fowl  of  the  forest, 
where  duck  and  teal,  dabchicks  and  water- 
hens,  bring  up  their  young  broods  till  the 
helpless  time  of  flapperhood  is  over.  But 
the  ducks  and  teal  do  not  nest  in  the 
marsh;  and  we  found  White's  observa- 
tions exactly  true,  the  teals  nesting  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  water,  and 
the  wild  ducks  in  some  of  the  furthest  and 
driest  parts  of  the  forest.    About  a  hun* 
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dred  yards  from  ihe  marsh  was  a  teal's 
nest.  She  had  hatched  her  youDg  tlie  day 
before,  but  two  eggs  remained,  o£  a  pale 
ivory  color,  aad  the  nest,  which  was  placed 
in  deep  heather  under  a  seedling  fir,  was 
beaatiiully  made  of  moss  and  speckled 
down  from  the  birds'  breasts,  which  ex- 
acily  matched  in  color  the  lichen-covered 
heather.  Had  we  risen  at  daybreak,  we 
might  perhaps  have  met  the  bird  taking 
her  tiny  brood  down  to  the  water.  A  wild 
duck's  nest  was  found  on  a  steep,  heather- 
clad  hill  quite  a  miie  from  the  water. 
There  are  few  more  difficult  nests  to  find 
than  that  of  a  wild  duck  on  a  heath,  Bui 
in  this  case  a  single  breast  feather  gave 
the  clue  needed,  and  after  careful  search 
a  track  was  found  winding  among  the 
heather-stems  to  a  thick  patch  under  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  a.  young  pine,  be- 
neath which  was  the  nest.  The  eggs  had 
been  hatched  for  some  lime,  and  ail  the 
broken  shells  were  buried  beneath  a  layer 
of  down.  In  a  wet  hollow  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest,  was  a  snipe's  nest. 
These  birds  are  far  less  common  there 
than  formerly,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  turf 
being  no  longer  cut  for  fuel,  so  that  there 
is  less  fresh  ground  exposed  for  them  to 
feed  upon.  The  nest  was  simply  around 
hollow  in  a  wet  tussock ;  but  when  their 
brood  is  hatched,  the  snipes  are  said  to  be 
most  affectionate  parents.  This  particular 
pair  are  said  to  have  nested  in  the  same 
place  last  year.  Some  men  employed  to 
dig  sand  close  by,  were  surprised  to  see  a 
snipe  fly  up,  which,  after  showing  great 
unwiUingness  loquit  the  spot,  perched  on 
a  rail  about  four  yards  off  — a  most  unu- 
sual thing  for  a  snipe  to  do  —  and  remained 
watching  ihem.  Soon  after,  they  discov- 
ered at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  four  very 
young  snipes  lying  together,  which  ihey 
look  up  and  laid  upon  the  level  grouncf, 
whence  they  were  soon  called  away  by  the 
mother  bird  into  the  rough  grass  near. 

Plovers  nesi  on  ihe  swamps  and  rough 
hillsides;  and  there  area  (air  number  of 
wild  pheasants  and  partridges  on  the  sides 
of  [he  forest.  Squirrels  swarm  in 
pine-trees,  and  live  on  the  seeds  of  the 
cones.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
colony  in  the  forest  is  the  heronry.  Per- 
haps this  is  a  recent  settlement,  for  Gil- 
bert White  does  not  speak  of  it.  The 
nests  are  in  a  plantation  of  tall  pines  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  where  one  oi 
two  aitiall  brooks,  deeply  tinged  with  iror 
deposits,  flow  tlirough  i!ie  wood.  Tht 
trees  are  so  tail  as  to  be  inaceesaible  tc 
Ihe  climber ;  and  as  Ihe  great  b< 
themselves  from  lheirDests,an> 


'iih  harsh  cries  above  the  tree-lops,  the 
isilor  might  well  imagine  himself  back  in 
jme   bygone   forest  era.     The   trees  on 
hich   the   nesls  are  placed  are  covered 
by  a  thick  green  licheu,  and  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  rest.     One  rare 
bird   which   haunts   the   forest    has   been 
Imost  destroyed  by  ibe  severe  winter  — 
he  Dartford  warbler  —  and  great  numbers 
of  woodpeckers  also  died.      Bui  in  the 
ring  of  lofty  lira  which  caps  the  hill  above 
the  pool  of^  Holy  Water,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  their  nesls,  or  raiher,  the  holes 
drilled  in  successive  years  by  the  one  or 
two  pairs  which  annually  haunt  the  spot. 
One  of  these  had  been  robbed  in  the  early 
orning    by    Ihe    squirrels,    which    had 
eked  the  eggs, and  flung  the  shells  upon 
e  ground.     Higher  up  in  the  firs  were 
G  nests   of    carrion-crows    and    hawks, 
robber  birds  which  hauni  this  lofty  eyrie, 
---'  soaring  round  the  hill  or  perched  on 
dead  branches  of  the  trees,  keep  a 
walchful   eye   upon   the   forest  for  miles 
around. 

Woliner  Forest  is  a  good  instance  of  a 
government  property  managed  with  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  The  forest  6res,  of 
which  Gilbert  White  speaks,  are  now  kept 
check,  and  the  wild  life  of  the  district 
just  sufEciently  preserved  to  give  that 
additional  interest  to  woodland  scenery 
from  the  absence  of  which  the  forests  of 
France  so  greatly  suffer.  If  the  origin  of 
ientiment  which  so  preserves  these 
ures  be  sought,  it  would  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Gilbert  White,  -* 
Selborne. 
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From  Tha  Speaker. 
AN  EGG-STEALEK. 

It  wanted  less  than  an  hour  to  high  tide 
when  Miss  Marty  Lear  heard  her  brother's 
boat  grate  on  the  narrow  beach  below  the 
garden,  and  set  the  knives  and  glasses 
straight  while  she  listened  for  ibe  rattle  of 
the  garden  gate. 

A  stunted  line  of  hazel  ran  along  the 
foot  of  the  garden  and  prevented  all  view 
of  the  landing-place  from  the  kitchen 
window.  But  above  the  hazels  one  could 
look  across  lo  the  fruitgrowing  village  of 
St.  Kits;  and  catch  a  glimpse,  at  high 
tide,  of  the  intervening  river,  or,  towards 
low  water,  of  the  mud-banks  sbiniDg  in 
the  sun. 

It  was  V^a*  Lear's  custom  to  look  much 
onthi'  ■■       luis window;  had. 

D  (  for  close  upon 
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forty  years.  And  this  evening,  when  the 
latch  clicked  at  length,  and  her  brother  in 
his  market  suit  came  slouching  up  the  path 
that  broke  the  parallels  of  garden  stufiE, 
her  gaze  rested  all  the  while  upon  the  line 
of  grey  water  above  and  beyond  his  re- 
spectable hat. 

Nor,  when  he  entered  the  kitchen  and 
hitched  this  hat  upon  the  peg  against  the 
wall  —  where  its  brim  accurately  fitted  a 
sort  of  dull  halo  in  the  whitewash  —  did 
he  appear  to  want  any  welcome  from  her. 
He  was  a  long-jawea  man  of  sixty-five, 
she  a  long-jawed  woman  of  sixty-one ;  and 
they  understood  each  other,  having  kept 
this  small  and  desolate  farm  together  for 
twenty  years  —  that  is,  since  their  father's 
death. 

There  was  a  cold  pasty  ready  on  the 
table,  and  the  jug  of  cider  that  Job  Lear 
regularly  emptied  at  supper.  These  sug- 
gested no  questions,  and  the  pair  sat  down 
to  eat  in  silence. 

It  was  only  while  holding  his  plate  for 
a  second  helping  of  the  pasty  that  Job 
spoke  with  a  full  mouth. 

"Who  d*ye  reckon  I  ran  against  to-day, 
down  in  Troy?" 

Miss  Marty  cut  the  slice  without  trou- 
bling to  say  that  she  had  not  an  idea. 

"  Why,  that  fellow  Amos  Trudgeon,"  he 
went  on. 
"  Yes  ? '' 

"Tears  to  me  you  disremembers  en  — 
son  of  old  Jane  Trudgeon  that  used  to  live 
*cross  the  water;  him  that  stole  our  eggs, 
long  back,  when  father  was  livin*." 
"  I  remember." 

"  I  thought  you  must.  Why,  you  gave 
evidence,  to  be  sure.  Be  dashed  1  now  I 
come  to  mind,  if  you  wasn'  the  first  to 
wake  us  up  an^  say  you  heard  a  man  cryin' 
out,  down  *pon  the  mud." 
"  Iss,  I  was." 

"An'  saved  his  life,  though  you  did 
get  en  two  months  in  gaol  by  it.  Up  to 
arm-pits,  he  was,  an'  not  two  minutes  to 
live,  when  we  hauled  en  out  an',  won- 
derin'  what  he  could  be  doin'  there,  found 
he'd  been  stealin'  our  eggs.  He  inquired 
after  you,  to-day." 
"  Did  he  ?  " 

"  Iss,  *  How's  Miss  Marty,'  says  he. 
*Agein' rapidly,' says  I.  The  nerve  that 
some  folks  have  !  Comes  up  to  me  cool 
as  my  lord  and  holds  out  his  hand.  He've 
a-grown  into  a  sort  of  commercial,  —  stom- 
ach like  a  bow-window,  with  a  watch- 
guard  looped  across.  I'd  a  mind  to  say 
•  Eggs '  to  en,  it  so  annoyed  me ;  but  I 
hadn*  the  heart.  'Tis  an  old  tale  after  all, 
that  feat  o'  his." 
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**  Two  an'  forty  year,  come  seventeenth 
o'  July  next.    Did  he  say  any  more  ?  " 

"  Said  the  barometer  was  risin',  but  too 
fast  to  put  faith  in." 

"  I  mean  —  did  he  ask  any  more  about 
me?" 

"  Iss  —  wanted  to  know  if  you  was  mar- 
ried." 

"Oh,  my  dear  God  I" 

Job  laid  down  knife  and  fork  with  the 
edges  resting  on  his  plate,  and  with  a  lump 
of  pasty  in  one  cheek,  looked  at  his  sister. 
Before  he  could  speak,  she  broke  out 
again,  — 

"He  was  my  lover." 

"  Mar— ty—  " 

"  I  swear  to  you.  Job  —  here  across  this 
table  —  he  was  my  lover  ;  an'  I  ruined  en. 
He  was  the  only  man,  'cept  you  and  father, 
that  ever  kissed  me ;  an'  I  betrayed  en. 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  I  stood  in  the  box  an' 
swore  away  his  name  to  save  mine.  An' 
what's  more,  he  made  me." 

«« Mar " 

"  Don't  hinder  me,  Job  —  it's  truth  I'm 
tellin'  ee.  His  people  were  a  low  lot,  an' 
father'd  have  hided  me  if  he'd  known. 
But  we  used  to  meet  in  the  orchard,  'most 
every  night.  Amos'd  row  across  in  his 
boat,  an'  back  agen.  For  the  Lord's  sake, 
brother,  don't  look  so.  I'm  past  sixty,  an' 
no  harm  done  ;  an'  now  evil  an'  good  s  the 
same  to  me." 

"  Go  on." 

"Well,  the  last  night  he  came  over, 
'twas  low  tide.  I  was  waitin'  for  en  in 
the  orchard ;  an'  he  would  have  me  tell 
father  and  you,  and  I  wouldn'.  I  reckon 
we  quarrelled  over  it  so  long,  his  boat  got 
left  high  in  the  mud.  Anyway,  he  left  me 
in  wrath  an'  I  stood  there  by  the  gate  in 
the  dark,  longin'  for  en  to  come  back  an' 
make  friends  afore  he  went.  But  the  time 
went  on  an'  I  didn'  hear  his  footstep  — 
no,  nor  his  oars  pullin'  away  —  though 
listenin'  with  all  my  ears. 

"An'  then  I  heard  a  terrible  sound  —  a 
low  sort  of  breath  in'  but  fierce,  an'  some* 
thing  worse,  a  suck-suckin'  of  the  mud 
below  ;  an'  ran  down.  There  he  was,  above 
his  knees  in  it,  half-way  between   firm 

f  round  and  his  boat.    For  all  his  fightin' 
e  heard   me,   and  whispers  out  o'  tiie 
dark,  — 

"  *  Little  girl,  it's  got  me.    Hush  I  don't 
shout  or  they'll  catch  you,' 
"  *  Can't  you  get  out  ? '  I  whispered  back. 
"*No,  rm  afraid.' 
"  *  I'll  run  an'  call  father  an'  Job.' 
"  *  Hush  I    Be  you    mazed  ?     Do  you 
want  to  let  'em  know  ? ' 

But  it'll  kill  you,  dear,  won't  it  ? ' 
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AN   EGG«TEALEK. 


"  Likely  it  will.'  said  he.  Then  afier  a 
while  uf  battlin'  with  il,  be  whispers  agen, 
■  Liiile  girl,  1  doa't  want  to  die.  Death  is 
a  cold  end.  But  I  reckon  we  caa  maaage 
in'  your  name  as  well.  Run 
up  to  the  hen-house  au'  bring  me  as  many 
eggs  as  you  can  find  —  and  don't  ax  queb- 
tions.  Be  quick ;  1  can  keep  up  tor  a 
while.' 

■'  1  didn'  know  what  he  meant,  but  ran 
up  for  my  lite.  I  could  lell  pretty  well 
how  to  find  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  dark, 
by  gropin"  about;  an'  in  ibree  minutes 
had  gathered  'em  in  ibe  lap  o'  my  dress, 
and  run  down  agen.  I  could  just  spy  him 
—  a  dark  blot  out  on  the  mud. 

iny?' he  asked.:  an' his  voice 
e  hoarse  as  a  rook's. 

' '  About  a  dozen.' 

' '  Toss    'em    here.     Don't   corae    too 
shy  careful,  so's  I   can   catch. 
Quick  1' 

"  1  stepped  down  pretty  near  to  the  brim 
o'  the  mud  an'  tossed  'em  out  to  him. 


Three  (ell  short  in  my  hurry,  but  the  r 
lie  got  hold  of.  somehow. 

•••That's  right.  They'll  think  < 
siealin'  nateral  to  a  low  family  like  oi 
Now  back  to  your  room  —  undress  —  an' 
cry  out,  sayin'  there's  a  man  shoutin'  for 
help  down  'pon  the  mud,  When  yon 
wave  your  candle  twice  i'  the  window  111 
shout  like  a  Trojan.' 

"  An'  I  did  il.  Job ;  for  the  cruelty  Id  a 
fearful  woman  passes  knowledge.  An' 
you  rescued  en,  an'  he  went  to  gaol.  For 
he  said  'twas  the  only  way.  An'  bis 
mother  took  it  as  quite  reas'nable  that  her 
husband's  son  should  take  to  the  bad  — 
'iwas  Ibe  way  of  all  the  Trudgeoos.  Fa- 
ther to  son,  they  was  of  no  account. 
Egg-slealin'  was  just  the  sort  o'  little  wick' 
edness    that   ought    to  come    natersl  to 

"  You  needn't  look  at  me  like  thai.  I'm 
past  sixty,  an'  I've  done  my  share  of  re- 
penlin'.  He  didn'  say  if  he  was  married, 
didhef"  Q. 


Strychnine  an  ANTrnoTE  to  Snake- 
Poison. —  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Victoria,  in  an 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  goTemor-^eneral  of  India,  daima  to 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  snake-poisoning. 
Dr.  Mueller's  theory  is  ibat  snake-poison 
suspends  the  action  of  the  motor  and  vaso 
motor  nerve-centres.  It  is  merely  a  dynamic 
action,  and  does  not  destroy  tissue.  It  fol- 
lows almost  as  a  mailer  of  course  that  the 
proper  antidote  is  samcthing  that  stimulates 

__j  -  J  the  functional  activity  of  these 

And  this  remedy  is  slrych- 
applied,"  he  writes,  "  by  sub- 
s  injecuons  of  ten  lo  twenty  minims 
of  the  liqaot  strychnine  and  continued  every 
fifteen  minutes  until  the  paralyzing  eSect  of 
the  snake  venom  on  the  motor  and  vaso-moiot 
nerve-cell  are  lemoved  and  slight  strychnia 
symplums  supervene.  The  quantity  of  the 
drug  required  for  this  purpose  depends  on  the 
amount  of  venom  imparted  by  the  snake,  and 
may  after  the  bite  of  a  vigorous  cobra  amount 
to  a  grain  or  more,  since  more  than  half  a 
grain  has  been  found  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  tiger-snake,  a 
reptile  much  resembling  the  cobra  in  appear- 
ance but  not  imparting  nearly  as  much  venom. 
Strychnine  and  snake-poison  being  antagonis- 
tic  in  their  action,  I  have  found  invariably 
that  large  doses  of  strychnine  produced  no 
toxic  effects  in  the  presence  of  snake-poison, 
until  the   action  of  the  latter   is  completely 
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suspended.  These  effects  in  their  _ 
stage,  manifested  by  slight  muscular  sp: 
are  patent  to  any  ordinary  observer,  and 

fectly  harmless.    They  pass  off  quickly, 

are  an  unfailing  signal  that  the  antidote  is  do 
longer  required  and  the  patient  out  of  danger. 
Though  fully  a^ware  of  the  unfavorable  resnltl 
of  experiments  with  the  drug  on  dogs  made  «t 
Calcutta  and  London  as  well  as  in  Australli, 
I  was  nevertheless  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
correctness  ol  my  theory  that  I  administered 
the  antidote  fearlessly  to  persons  snffciina 
from  snakt-bite,  lo  a  tew  at  the  very  point^ 
death,  with  pulse  at  wrists  and  respiration 
already  suspended,  and  in  every  instance  with 
the  most  graiiiying  success.  This  success  ba> 
been  equally  marked  in  the  pracdce  of  other 
medical  men  in  neatly  all  parts  of  Australia, 
more  especially  in  Queensland,  where  the 
most  venomous  of  our  snakes  are  met  with. 
Owing  to  the  general  adoption  of  my  method, 
deaths  from  snake-bite  are  now  events  of  the 
past  in  Australia,  and  occur  in  ra: 
where  from  ignorance,  neglect,  or  tl 
bibility  of  procuring  the  antidote  in 
'       "     '■  *    quite  possible 
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cabtaand  kiait.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  wortB 
trying,  and  we  hope  that  experiment*  wiA  it 
wdl  be  made  in  India. 


THE  "commonwealth    OF   AUSTRALIA.*' 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  «*  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA." 

The  '*  National  Australasian  Conven- 
tion "  concluded  its  sittings  in  Sydney  last 
week,  and  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
that  city  in  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales  I  have  naturally  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  its  proceedings. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  those 
proceedings,  containing  also  a  condensed 
version  of  the  Constitution  drafted  for  the 
proposed  "  Commonwealth  of  Australia." 

The  Convention  began  its  work  on  Mon- 
day, the  2nd  of  March,  with  a  roll  of  forty- 
five  delegates,  representing  the  whole  of 
the  Australasian  colonies.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  well-known  premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  submitted,  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  the  following  propositions  ;^ 

That  in  order  to  establish  and  secure  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a 
federal  government,  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  following  be  agreed  to :  — 
(i)  That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  the  several  existing 
colonies  shall  remain  intact,  except 
in  respect  to  such  surrenders  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and  in- 
cidental to  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  National  Federal  Government. 

(2)  That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between 

the  federated  colonies,  whether  by 
means  of  land  carriage  or  coastal 
navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

(3)  That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose 

customs  duties  shall  be  absolutely 
lodged  in  the  federal  government  and 
parliament,  subject  to  such  disposal 
of  the  revenues  thence  derived  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 

(4)  That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of 

Australia  shall  be  intrusted  to  federal 
forces,  under  one  command. 
Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  pro- 
visions,   this    Convention    approves    of   the 
framing  of  a  federal  constitution  which  shall 
establish  — 

(1)  A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  the  former 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  each  province,  to  be 
elected  by  a  system  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  retirement  of  one-third 
of  the  members  every  years,  so 

securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetual 
existence  combined  with  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  the  electors,  the  latter 
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to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on 
a  population  basis,  and  to  possess 
the  sole  power  of  originating  and 
amending  all  bills  appropriating  rev- 
enue or  Imposing  taxation. 

(2)  A  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  su- 

preme court,  which  shall  constitute  a 
high  court  of  appeal  for  Australia, 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, whose  decisions  as  such  shall 
be  final. 

(3)  An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor- 

general,  and  such  persons  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  as  his 
advisers,  such  persons  sitting  in  par- 
liament, and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  depend  upon  their  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives expressed  by  the  support 
of  the  majority. 

It  was  expected  from  the  first  that  the 
chief  obstacle,  or  **  lion  in  the  path,"  would 
be  the  issue  between  Protection  and  Free 
Trade,  but  it  was  soon  made  clear  that  the 
Free  Trade  delegates  would  be  content 
to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Federal  Par- 
liament, and  that  the  Protectionists  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  their  prospects  upon 
that  understanding.  So,  very  little  was 
said  on  the  subject.  As  the  discussioQ 
proceeded  it  l^ecame  evident  that  the 
points  of  serious  difference  would  be  few. 
Indeed,  the  only  points  of  actual  collisioa 
were  two  in  number  —  one,  as  to  the 
powers  the  Senate  representing  the  states 
as  such,  each  "  state  "  having  an  equal 
number  of  votes  in  the  House,  should 
have  over  money  bills.  The  second  point 
involved  the  question  of  "  responsible  gov- 
ernment," that  is  the  position  in  which 
ministers  were  to  stand  with  reference  to 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
On  these  two  important  matters  debate 
deepened  into  deadlock,  the  great  majority 
of  the  delegates  favoring  what  may  be 
called  an  American  view  of  the  powers  of 
the  Senate,  whilst  the  premiers  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  south  Aus- 
tralia, fought  most  resolutely  for  British 
ideas  —  in  other  words  for  a  house  of 
representatives  fashioned  after  the  pat- 
tern, and  with  the  predominating  power, 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  impor- 
tance to  the  larger  states  of  the  latter 
view,  and  to  the  smaller  states  of  the  for- 
mer, will  appear  from  the  following  table  t 
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SORROW,  ETC. 


SORROW. 


Sorrow,   my    guide,   my  teacher,   and    my 
mate, 
To  whose  divine  companionship  1  owe 
AIJ  that  I  feel  and  much  of  what  I  know, 
Think  not  thou  scorn,  O   Sorrow,   that  my 
fate 

Hath  brought  me  nigh  to  such  a  potentate, 
Yea,  such  a  king,  as  thou  art.     Men  may 

grow 
To  love  the  cross  they  bear ;  and  even  so 
Should  I  love  thee,  whose  pomp  of  sombre 
state 

Is  with  me  always.     I  have  seen  thee  send 

And  pluck  his  morsel  from  the  lips  of  Joy 
In  mid-fruition  :  yet  art  thou  a  friend 

Even  to  the  bliss  thou  seemest  to  destroy. 
Thou  art  more  tender  far,  and  far  more  fair. 
Than  she  who  else  would  haunt  me  —  dumb 
despair. 

A.  J.  MUNBY. 


"FOR  BETTER  FOR  WORSE." 

•*  I  HAVE  never  pressed  thee,  dear,'*  he  said 
(The  wild  waves  rage  over  Whitby  Scar) ; 
**  But  'twas  but  for  a  month  they  sailed 

away, 
And  twice  thou  hast  counted  a  year  and  a 

day, 
With  never  a  word  of  the  Flving  Spray, 
An'  thou  knowest  thy  Jean  is  dead. 

"  Thou  wilt  never  hold  me  close  and  dear  " 
(The  wild  waves  roar  over  Whitby  Scar), 
*'  But  thy  lot  is  lonesome,  and  toil  is  hard. 
An'  if  thou  wilt  gi'  me  thysen  to  guard, 
I'll  never  ask  thee  for  more  reward. 

An'  I'll  hold  thee  very  dear." 

At  last  she  sobbed  :  "  I  will  be  thy  wife  " 
(The  wild  waves  thunder  on  W^hitby  Scar), 
She  had  learned  to  lean  on  his  tender  care ; 
It  is  ill  on  a  lonely  path  to  fare ; 
And  never  a  woman  but  (ain  would  share 

The  roses  and  wine  of  life. 

The  wedding  day  drew  near  apace 

(The  wild  waves  call  upon  Whitby  Scar) 
When  a  lad  ran  hard  to  his  cottage  home. 
And  bade  him,  "  Haste  thy  ways  and  come," 
Where,  with  piteous  eyes  and  white  lips 
dumb, 

She  looked  up  in  his  face. 

And  at  last  she  whispered:    **No  wedding 
day 
(The  wild  waves  crash  upon  Whitby  Scar) 
**  Will  ever  bring  me,  dear,  to  thee; 
A  vision  has  come  in  sleep  to  me, 
Antl  I  know  he  lives,  though  deep  in  the  sea 

Lies  the  wreck  of  the  Flying  Spray. 


**  I  saw  him,  dear  —  it  is  sore  on  us  both  " — 
(The  wild  waves  rave  over  Whitby  Scar) 
^*  I  saw  him  wearv,  and  worn,  and  white, 
But  the  coin  we  broke,  in  his  hand  shone 

bright. 
And  he  kissed  it  under  a  great  moon's  light, 

And  said:  *  We  keep  our  troth.' 

**  I  doubt  I  have  used  thee  very  ill  " 
(The  grey  waves  wail  over  Whitby  Scar) ; 
*'  But  thou  art  tender  and  strong  to  forgive. 
An*  be  friends  the  bit  that  I  has  to  live, 
Sitha  I  the  bees  have  left  my  hive  1 

But  thou  wilt  be  happy  still. 

'*  And  Jean  looked  up  to  the  crimson  skies  " 
(The  ebb-tide  sobbed  upon  Whitby  Scar) : 
"  I  heard  his  voice  sp>eak  clear  and  strong; 
He  said :  '  Ma  lass,  it  is  not  for  lone, 
For  Heaven  sets  straight  what  eartn  maks 
wrong,  * 

And  a  smile  was  in  his  eyes." 

And  or  ever  another  autumn  came 
(The  blue  waves  sigh  over  Whitby  Scar) 
They  laid  the  pale  girl  to  her  rest. 
With  her  broken  sixpence  on  her  breast, 
And  we  mourned  her  gently  who  loved  her 
best. 

For  her  weary  watch  was  done. 

That  day  on  a  desert  tropic  isle 
(The  soft  waves  whisper  on  Whitby  Scar) 
A  lonely  man  lay  down  on  the  sano, 
A  token  tight  in  his  wasted  hand, 
And  passed  to  the  undiscovered  land, 

And  his  dead  lips  wore  a  smile. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


SOMMERSTEMNING.* 

Oh,  the  joy  of  the  hot  June  weather, 

When  Summer  lies  bound  in  her  tangled 
hair, 
When  the  grass  on  the   hills  is  in  waving 
feather. 
And  the  scent  of  the  orchis  is  in  the  air, 
And  the  lilies  lie  in  fragrant  masses, 

White  and  gold  as  the  robes  of  kings. 
On  the  breast  of  the  lake  where  the  cygnet 
passes, 
And    the  dragon-fly  flashes   his  glittering 
wings. 

Light  and  life  come  back  with  the  Summer, 

Dusk  and  dark  with  the  winter  cold. 
When  the  snow  falls  thick,  and  all  things 
grow  dumber. 

In  the  hush  of  a  year  that  has  grown  too  old. 
Give  us  uur  thirty  ^-ears  in  a  far-land, 

Where  summer  is  golden  alway  to  men, 
And  we  wish  you  joy  of  your  northern  stsr- 
land. 

To  live  out  your  three-score  years  and  ten. 

Spccutor.  Clara  Grant  Duff. 

*  Norwegian  for  Sununeijoy. 


THE  "commonwealth    OF   AUSTRALIA.*' 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
THE  «*  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA." 

The  "  National  Australasian  Conven- 
tion *'  concluded  its  sittings  in  Sydney  last 
week,  and  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
that  city  in  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales  I  have  naturally  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  its  proceedings. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  those 
proceedings,  containing  also  a  condensed 
version  of  the  Constitution  drafted  for  the 
proposed  "  Commonwealth  of  Australia." 

The  Convention  began  its  work  on  Mon- 
day, the  2nd  of  March,  with  a  roll  of  forty- 
five  delegates,  representing  the  whole  of 
the  Australasian  colonies.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  well-known  premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  submitted,  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  the  following  propositions  ;  ^ 

That  in  order  to  establish  and  secure  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a 
federal  government,  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  following  be  agreed  to :  — 
(i)  That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  the  several  existing 
colonies  shall  remain  intact,  except 
in  respect  to  such  surrenders  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and  in- 
cidental to  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  National  Federal  Government. 

(2)  That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between 

the  federated  colonies,  whether  by 
means  of  land  carriage  or  coastal 
navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

(3)  That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose 

customs  duties  shall  be  absolutely 
lodged  in  the  federal  government  and 
parliament,  subject  to  such  disposal 
of  the  revenues  thence  derived  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 

(4)  That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of 

Australia  shall  be  intrusted  to  federal 
forces,  under  one  command. 
Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  pro- 
visions,   this    Convention    approves    of    the 
framing  of  a  federal  constitution  which  shall 
establish  — 

(1)  A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  the  former 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  each  province,  to  be 
elected  by  a  system  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  retirement  of  one-third 
of  the  members  every  years,  so 

securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetual 
existence  combined  with  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  the  electors,  the  latter 
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to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on 
a  population  basis,  and  to  possess 
the  sole  power  of  originating  and 
amending  ail  bills  appropriating  rev- 
enue or  imposing  taxation. 

(2)  A  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  su- 

preme court,  which  shall  constitute  a 
high  court  of  appeal  for  Australia, 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, whose  decisions  as  such  shall 
be  final. 

(3)  An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor- 

general,  and  such  persons  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  as  his 
advisers,  such  persons  sitting  in  par- 
liament, and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  depend  upon  their  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives expressed  by  the  support 
of  the  majority. 

It  was  expected  from  the  first  that  the 
chief  obstacle,  or  "  lion  in  the  path,"  would 
be  the  issue  between  Protection  and  Free 
Trade,  but  it  was  soon  made  clear  that  the 
Free  Trade  delegates  would  be  content 
to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Federal  Par- 
liament, and  that  the  Protectionists  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  their  prospects  upon 
that  understanding.  So,  very  little  was 
said  on  the  subject.  As  the  discussion 
proceeded  it  b^ecame  evident  that  the 
points  of  serious  difference  would  be  few. 
Indeed,  the  only  points  of  actual  collision 
were  two  in  number  —  one,  as  to  the 
powers  the  Senate  representing  the  states 
as  such,  each  "  state  "  having  an  equal 
number  of  votes  in  the  House,  should 
have  over  money  bills.  The  second  point 
involved  the  question  of  "  responsible  gov- 
ernment," that  is  the  position  in  which 
ministers  were  to  stand  with  reference  to 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
On  these  two  important  matters  debate 
deepened  into  deadlock,  the  great  majority 
of  the  delegates  favoring  what  may  be 
called  an  American  view  of  the  powers  of 
the  Senate,  whilst  the  premiers  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  south  Aus- 
tralia, fought  most  resolutely  for  British 
ideas  —  in  other  words  for  a  house  of 
representatives  fashioned  after  the  pat- 
tern, and  with  the  predominating  power, 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  impor- 
tance to  the  larger  states  of  the  latter 
view,  and  to  the  smaller  states  of  the  for- 
mer, will  appear  from  the  following  table  t 
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Of  the  twenty-eightdelegales  who  spoke 
on  ihe  vexed  queslion  of  "  Stale  rights," 
twenty-one  favored  the  equal  powers  of  the 
■  money  biils.  every  delegate 
,t  populous  colony  of  all,  except 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  backing  up  the  claitns 
of  the  smaller  colonies.  After  quite 
a  pitched  battle,  the  resolutions  were 
amended  by  the  omission  of  words  obnox- 
olhe  majority  representing  the  rights 
of  Ihe  minority,  a  situation  rare  in  polit- 
ical affairs.  So  far,  the  proceedings  had 
suggested  a  series  of  wonderful  coinci- 
dences to  those  familiar  with  the  struggles 
.Dtbe  American  Coaveation  of  1787;  and. 


a  that  c 
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tee  were  necessary. 
were  appointed:  (1)  on  Constituiional 
macbioery;  (z)  oa  Finance  and  Trade; 
dioa  the  Federal  Judiciary  ;  and  to  these 
bodies  ibe  task  of  solving  all  difficulties 
and  bringing  up  a  draft  bill  was  referred. 
The  first  and  second  committees  wisely 
gave  no  recorti  of  divisions,  the  iliird  did 
give  such  a  record,  which  reve^iled  the  fact 
that  every  division  resulted  in  a  lie. 

Oo  the  31st  of  March,  thirteen  days 
after  his  appointment,  Sir  Samuel  Grif- 
fiths, as  chairman  of  the  Conslltutioaal 
Machinery  Committee,  presented  the  draft 
coDStitution  to  the  Convention.  Upon 
all  bands  the  first  impression,  which  may 
have  to  be  corrected,  was  that  Ihe  bill  is 
exceedingly  well  drawn.  One  merit  it 
must  always  have,  that  of  clear  diction. 
For  this  it  is  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  able  hands  that  drew  the  American 
Coostiiution,  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867,  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1877, 
and  local  acts,  for  their  labors  have  been 
skilfully  appropriated  in  almost  every 
clause  for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  new  "  Com- 
Djonweallh." 
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The  Convention  at  once  set  to  work 
upon  Ihe  draft  bill  in  committee,  sitting 
with  open  doors.  From  first  to  last,  and 
ihis  will  yet  be  regretted,  there  was 
scarcely  any  disposition  Co  give  the  bill  a 
thorough  sifting.  One  or  two  amendments 
were  entertained,  but  questions  which  will 
yet  endanger  the  whole  fabric  in  the  con- 
stituencies were  allowed  to  pass  without 
dispute.  The  only  real  struggle  turned 
upon  the  old  difficulty  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Senate.  The  committee,  having  to 
bring  together  those  who  wanted  an  upper 
bouse,  as  to  money  bills,  of  the  House  of 
Lords  pattern,  and  those  who  wanted  an 
upper  house  with  Ihe  powers  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Slates,  had  arrived  at  the 
following  compromise  :  — 

Apfriipriation  and  Tax  Bills. 
(1)  The  Senate  shall  have  equal  power  with 
the  House  of  Repiesentatives  in  respect  ol 
all  proposed  laws,  except  laws  imposing  tax- 
ation and  laws  appropriating  the  Decemary 
supplies  for  ihe  ordinary  annual  services  of 
the  Government,  which  the  Senate  may  affirm 
or  reject,  but  may  not  amend.  But  the  SenUa 
may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  increase  any  proposed  charge  or 
burden  on  the  people. 

(3)  Laws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  with 
the  imposition  of  taxation  onlv. 

(3)  Laws  imposmg  taxation  except  laws  im< 
posing  duties  of  Customs  on  imports  sbaU 
deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only. 

(4)  The  expenditure  (or  services  other  th«D 
the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the  Goven^ 
mem  shall  noi  be  authorized  by  the  same  law 
as  that  which  appropriates  Che  supplies  for 
such  ordinary  annual  services,  but  shall  be 
authorized  by  a  separate  Isw  or  laws. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  law  which  the 
Senate  may  not  amend,  the  Senate  may  at  aay 
sCage  return  it  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  message  requesting  the  omission 
oc  amendment   of   any  items  or  provinoxu 
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therein.  And  the  House  of  Representatives 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  such  omissions  or 
amendments,  or  any  of  them,  with  or  without 
modifications. 

Apparently  the  "  popular  rights  "  party 
had  accepted  this  compromise.  Not  so 
the  more  ardent  advocates  of  the  powerful 
Senate.  The  battle  was  again  renewed, 
and,  after  all,  the  compromise  was  only 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  six  votes;  al- 
though Mr.  Munro,  the  premier  of  Vic- 
toria, declared  :  **  The  compromise  sub- 
mitted OQ  the  present  occasion  is  one 
which,  if  I  were  only  to  consider  my  per- 
sonal view,  I  would  at  once  reject  as  un 
worthy  of  a  free  people  to  accept.  I  say 
the  claim  as  it  stands  does  not  accord  with 
my  views  at  all.  The  clause  as  it  stands 
is  a  restriction  upon  public  liberty,  upon 
the  right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves." 

The  other  difl5culty  was  disposed  of 
very  ingeniously.  The  bill  is  worded  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  responsible  government,  or  a 
practice  at  variance  with  it.  The  min- 
isters of  the  commonwealth  may  be  tied 
to  the  chariot-wheel  of  the  democracy, 
or  **  aid  and  advise  "  the  governor-gen- 
eral in  the  sense  in  which  a  great  coun- 
cil of  state  aids  and  advises  the  czar  of 
Russia.  None  of  the  advocates  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  Convention  demanded 
that  in  this  **  paper  constitution  "  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mother  country  should  be  put 
in  black  and  white,  and  that  the  ** gov- 
ernor-general "  should,  in  all  cases  of  ex- 
ecutive action,  mean  "  with  the  advice  of 
his  responsible  ministers."  I  do  not 
think  that  this  complaisance  will  be  shown 
in  the  less  exalted  arena  of  the  polls. 

The  bill,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention with  a  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole, 
is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  clauses,  divided  into  eight  chapters. 

Chapter      I.  The  Legislature. 

IL  The  Executive  Government, 
in.  The  Federal  Judicature. 
IV.  Finance  and  Trade. 
V.  The  States. 
VI.  New  States. 
VII.  Miscellaneous. 
VIII.  Powers  of  Amendment. 
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I  give  the  following  as  a  brief  statement 
of  its  leading  provisions.  Her  Majesty  is 
to  be  represented  by  a  governor-general, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  with  one  remark- 
able innovation,  borrowed  from  the  South 
Africa  Act  of  1877,  which  was  designed 
for  a  federation  not  yet  accomplished. 
The  governor-general  of  Australia  is  em- 
powered to  send  back  any  bill  presented 
for  the  royal  assent  "with  any  amend- 
ments which  he  may  desire  to  be  made  ia 
such  law."  The  command  in  chief  of  all 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  is  of  course, 
vested  in  his  Excellency,  as  the  queen's 
representative. 

The  several  "  States,"  as  such,  are  to 
be  represented  in  a  "  Senate,"  composed 
of  eight  members  from  each  State,  "di- 
rectly chosen  by  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  several  States  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

The  people  of  the  commonwealth  are  to 
be  represented  by  one  member  for  every 
thirty  thousand  in  a  "House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," chosen  every  three  years; 
electoral  divisions  to  be  determined  by 
each  colony  for  itself,  and  the  qualification 
of  the  electors  to  be  that  in  force,  in  each 
case  with  respect  to  the  lower  chambers 
of  the  States. 

The  general  scope  of  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  commonwealth  is  defined  in 
Part  v.,  chap,  ii.,  §52.  This  section  re- 
sembles a  similar  provision  as  to  subjects 
of  legislation  in  the  Canadian  act.  With 
this  important  difference,  in  the  latter  the 
power  to  legislate  on  the  subjects  specified 
is  exclusive,  while  in  this  bill  it  is  only 
concurrent  with  the  powers  of  the  several 
States  to  legislate,  except  as  to  one  class 
of  subjects,  customs,  duties,  and  excise, 
which  are  to  be  collected  by  the  federal 
government  entirely  and  at  once,  under 
the  several  tariffs  existing,  until  a  federal 
uniform  tariff  is  adopted,  when  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  the  several  States  and  their 
power  to  enact  such  laws  will  cease.  I 
may  mention  here  that  the  commonwealth 
is  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  exclusive 
power  of  tariff  taxation,  a  concurrent 
power  to  levy  taxes  of  every  other  de- 
scription, but  so  that  "all  such  taxation 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Common 
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included  matters  re- 
UlinK  '°  departmcDis  to  be  taken  over  ai 
once  from  the  Stales  — namely(ch.  ii.  lo), 
in  addiliOD  to  the  customs  and  excise, 
posts  aad  telegraphs,  military  and  oaval 
dejence,  ocean  beacons  and  light-houses, 
and  quarantiQe. 

The  executive  govero men!  is  vested  Id 
the  governor-general,  who  is  empowered 
lo  summon  and  dismiss  at  his  pleasure 
officers  who  are  "to  administer  such  -de- 
partmenls  o£  state  as  the  governor-general 
in  council  may  establish,"  and  such  offi- 
cers are  lo  he  members  of  the  executive 
council  which  is  to  aid  and  advise  him  in 
the  government,  These  officers  are  de- 
scribed as  "Queen's  Mioisiers  of  the 
State  for  the  Coramooweaith," 

Under  the  head  of  "  Fluance  and 
Trade,"  until  uniform  duties  of  customs 
are  imposed,  the  surplus  revenue,  after 
defraying  ihe  federal  expenditure,  is  to  be 
returnetTto  the  several  colonies  in  propor- 
liOD  to  the  amount  raised  In  each,  after 
deducting  the  expeadilure  referred  to,  on 
the  basis  of  population.  When  the  federal 
tariff  Is  settled,  the  federal  parliament  may 
alter  that  arrangement.  The  present  total 
customary  revenue  is  about  8,500,000/.  a 
year.  The  trade  and  Intercourse  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  common  wealth  will 
remain  subject  lo  the  present  barriers,  or 
new  laws  of  the  same  kind,  until  the  udI- 
Eorm  tariff  is  enacted,  when  that  trade  and 
intercourse  will  become  absolutely  free, 
the  federal  parliament  having  the  power 
to  annul  any  State  law  or  regulation  dero- 
gating therefrom. 

The  chapter  on  "Federal  Judiciary" 
makes  provision  for  a  "  Supreme  Court  of 
Australia,"  the  judges  to  be  appointed  to 
hold  office  OD  good  behavior ;  and  the 
court  to  be  the  Soal  court  of  appeal  In  all 
cases  referred  lo  it.  There  Is  also  a  pro- 
vision that  the  federal  parliament  may  by 
taw  compel  all  appeals  to  be  so  referred, 
with  a  proviso  that  In  any  case  of  a  public 
nature  the  queen  may  grant  an  appeal  to 
herself  in  council  against  any  judgment  of 
the  supreme  court. 

The  chapter  licaded  "  The  Stales  "  be- 
gins with  a  declaration  saving  a!)  their 
powers  except  those  exclusively  vested  in 
the  Commonwealth.  On  ihe  other  hand, 
it  Is  laid  down  that  when  any  State  law  Is 
inconsistent  with  a  federal  law,  the  lalter 
shall  prevail.  Although  ihe  colonies  are 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  under  governors 
I 'om missioned  by  her  Majesty  as  before, 
it  is  neveriheless  declared  that  all  refet- 
vnces  and  coniiDuai cations  from  the  State 


governors  lo  the  queen  arc  to  go  througlJ 
the  governor-general,  through  whom  aSoV 
the  provincuil  governors  are  to  learn  the 
royal  pleasure.  The  existing  boundaries 
of  States  may  be  altered,  with  the  cotiseot 
of  the  colonies  affected;  and  there  is  a 
clause  enabling  a  cession  of  territory  for 
the  purposes  of  federal  government. 

Under  "  New  States  "  provision  is  made 
tor  ilie  formation  of  new  Stales  in  existing 
territorial  divisions,  with  the  like  consent. 

Under  "Miscellaneous"  the  seat  of 
government  is  left  to  the  determination  of 
he  federal  parliament,  and  the  first  par- 
iamenl  is  to  be  summoned  10  meet  at 
such  place  as  may  be  selected  by  a  major- 
'ly  of  the  State  governors,  or,  in  the  event 
)f   an   equal   division,  by    the   governor- 

Finally,  this  constitution  can  be 
amended  from  time  10  lime,  but  only 
with  the  approval,  first,  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  both  Houses,  and  then  of  a 
majority  of  Stale  conventions,  represent- 
ing al.so  a  majority  of  the  whole  people. 

English  readers,  judging  from  the  ease 
and  rapidiiy  of  the  preliminary  stages, 
may  look  upon  the  Constitution  as  one 
within  reach  of  early  enactment.  I  ven- 
ture lo  doubt  it.  Ministers  have  been 
more  or  less  enthusiastic,  but  the  federal 
movement  is  not  the  result  of  any  popular 
agitation  or  interest.  During  the  sittings 
of  the  Convention,  the  lack  of  public  in- 
ieref>t  in  this  matter,  even  In  the  metropolis 
honored  bv  the  presence  of  the  delegates, 
was  simply  astonishing.  And  now  that 
the  draft  Conslltulion  is  before  the  public, 
three,  if  not  four,  of  the  Ave  daily  news- 
papers of  Sydney  have  condemned  IL 
The  people  of  the  mother  colony,  with 
Ihree  of  t!he  other  colonies  striving  for  her 
Internal  trade,  have  most  10  fear  as  she 
has  most  to  lose  by  federal  combination. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  federal  union 
will  sound  the  death-knell  of  her  free* 
trade  policy,  and  add  at  least  a  million 
a  year  10  her  burdens,  10  be  appropriated 
and  distributed  by  others.  Then  the  tone 
of  the  debates,  and  ihe  terms  of  (he  Con- 
slltutlon  in  several  vital  points,  have  en- 
tirely failed  to  win  popular  approval.  The 
delegates  railed  at  "responsible  govern- 
ment "  to  an  astounding  degree.  One 
spoke  of  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Sea- 
ate  as  a  useful  "bit  for  the  mouth  of 
the  people's  representatives."  Another 
claimed  that  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons was  a  usurper  and  "a  devouring 
monster,"  and  that  Ihe  phrase  "responsi- 
ble government"  ought  lo  be.  and  mast 
be,  abolished  in  Australia,     The  bulk 
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the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria look  upon  responsible  government  as 
the  corner-stone  of  the  public  liberties.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  will  never  accept  a  federal  consti- 
tution less  democratic  in  its  character  than 
the  unwritten  rule  of  their  own  practice 
which  gives  our  legislative  assembly  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
money  bills.  That  must  be  in  black  and 
white  in  the  new  Constitution,  probably, 
before  they  will  accept  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  south 
Australia,  and  western  Australia  will  have 
nothing  less  than  the  Convention  compro- 
mise. Federation  is  so  pressing  a  neces- 
sity to  Victoria  that  she  may  take  the  draft 
Constitution  if  she  can  get  nothing  better. 
If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words, 
the  features  of  the  bill  which  will  probably 
wreck  it  in  the  two  larger  colonies,  almost 
certainly  in  New  South  Wales,  I  would 
describe  them  to  be  the  following :  (i)  the 
vesting  of  the  executive  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  governor-general  instead 
of  the  "governor-general  with  the  advice 
of  the  executive  council,'*  a  phrase  which 
exactly  defines  the  manner  of  exercising 
that  power  in  the  several  colonies  at 
present;  (2)  the  power  conferred  on  the  I 
governor-general  of  returning  bills  for 
amendment ;  (3)  the  power  given  to  the 
Senate  in  dealing  with  money  bills,  espe- 
cially taxation  and  appropriation  bills,  a 
power  vastly  greater  in  fact  than  in  ap- 
pearance ;  (4)  the  absence  of  any  provision 
for  terminating  disputes  between  the  two 
Houses  ;  (5)  the  absence  of  any  stipulation 
that  ministers  shall  sit  in  Parliament,  and 
be  responsible  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  (6)  the  refusal  to  the  electors  of  the 
States  of  the  right  to  elect  the  senators, 
instead  of  the  State  Houses  of  Parliament, 
some  of  which  have  nominee  chambers; 
and  (7)  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  seat  of 
government.  In  addition  to  these  criti- 
cisms of  the  bill,  I  may  add,  there  is  a 
widespread  fear  of  creating  a  new  taxing 
and  governing  power  which  may  be  ex- 
travagant. The  democratic  leaders  have 
already,  if  unfairly  denounced  the  whole 
movement  as  designed  to  foster  imperial- 
ism at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Those  who  require  that  the  es- 
sentials of  the  federal  compact  should  be 
set  forth  and  safej^uarded  by  express 
terms  are  on  truer  ground.  We  all  know 
the  momentous  disputes  in  the  United 
States  over  words,  and  the  enormous  part 
which  the  "elastic  clause"  in  their  Con- 
stitution has  played  in  the  government 
and  taxation  of  the  people.     Sir  Samuel 


Griffiths  has  openly  declared  that  all  he 
claims  as  an  advocate  of  State  rights  he 
can  get  under  the  "  compromise ; "  and  he 
has  made  no  secret  of  his  design  in  form- 
ing the  Constitution  to  make  it  as  easy  to 
destroy  as  to  uphold  the  principles  of  re- 
sponsible government,  without  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

The  vast  progress  of  these  colonies  will 
not  be  seriously  retarded  by  the  failure  for 
a  time  of  the  federal  movement.  The  em- 
ulations and  rivalries  of  the  individual 
colonies  have  led  to  some  evils,  but,  ani- 
mating each,  they  have  vastly  stimulated 
the  progress  of  all.  Far  removed  from 
serious  danger  without,  and  safe  from 
anarchy  within,  they  are  not  called  on, 
happily,  to  legislate  in  a  panic.  Exten- 
sive vistas  of  pioneer  work  still  meet  the 
eye  on  every  side.  There  is  ample  virtue 
still  in  the  movement  which  decentralized 
government  in  Australia.  These  colonies 
can  exist  separately  with  less  inconven- 
ience than  any  other  group  of  communi- 
ties. Each  has  a  seaboard  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  and,  excepting  Victoria,  the 
smallest  is  larger  than  England  and  France 
combined.  There  is  not  a  single  land 
boundary  to  defend  against  a  foreign 
neighbor,  and  their  chief  ports,  far  from 
the  central  region  of  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, can  easily  be  made  impregnable. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advan- 
tages of  union  in  the  future,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  progress  of  the  colonies 
without  it.  Within  this  generation,  the 
coast  line  of  Australia — and  a  truly 
gigantic  circle  it  is  —  back  to  its  very 
heart  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
industrial  enterprise.  Systems  of  govern- 
ment which  surpass  in  some  respects 
those  of  the  great  nations  have  been  ex- 
tended over  the  face  of  the  continent.  All 
these  triumphs  of  development  have  been 
achieved  under  separate  government. 
Men  gifted  with  high  intelligence  and 
soaring  aspirations  may  be  impatient  for 
the  dawn  of  greater  things.  In  their  eyes 
the  prospect  of  a  United  Australia  is  in- 
vested with  a  grandeur  beside  which 
pioneer  progress  may  seem  mean.  They 
can  realize  so  vividly  the  importance,  the 
strength,  and  dignity,  that  spring  from 
national  life.  Ordinary  men  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  present,  when  they  have  a 
fair  share  of  comfort  and  happiness,  than 
in  visions  of  the  future.  They  travel 
slowly  towards  ideals.  When  a  ministe- 
rial or  parliamentary  grandee  dilates  upon 
schemes  for  a  "  commonwealth  of  Austra- 
lia" taking  an  equal  place  in  "the  family 
of  nations,'' and  yearns  for  a  flag,  an  army. 
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and  a  fleet,  ihe  average  Australian  tax- 
payer, who,  io  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
platform  oratory  has  a  wonderfully  keen 
eye  for  his  own  interests,  is  apt  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  cost  of  all  this  greatness, 
and  [he  fresh  burdens  he  may  have  to 
bear  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances  in 
stich  distinguished  company. 

The  student  of  history,  who  knows  oC 
the  freedom,  the  light  taxes,  the  happy 
unconsciousness,  of  our  present  provincial 
State,  and  who  knows  how  easily  the 
greatest  oE  all  democratic  confederations 
has  degenerated  into  a  vast  organization 
of  political "  bossdora  "and  "party  spoils," 
with  enormous  revenues  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  be  squandered,  may 
be  forgiven  if  he  face  the  grand  aad  inev- 
itable destiny  of  nationhood — of  "one 
people  and  one  destiny"  —  with  some 
misgiving,  and  hope  that,  at  least  in  these 
out-of-the-way  southern  seas,  a  great  peo- 
ple may  be  formed,  within  whose  borders 
there  may  be  real  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment, none  being  able  to  level  at  our 
new-born  greatness  the  reproach  that  "  our 
rich  are  becoming  richer,  and  our  poor 
poorer."  G.  H,  Reid. 

Sfdoey,  iilh  April,  iflgi. 


From  ThE  Cantemponry  Kcriew. 
THE  UNION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 
BY    SIK    HENRY    PARKES,    PREMIER    OF    NEW 


It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  pre- 
sent the  Australian  colonies  as  they  rank 
to-day  in  the  proposed  federation.  The 
coast  line  of  the  vast  island  of  Australia 
comprises  8,850  miles,  and  it  is  divided 
among  the  five  existing  colonies  in  the  fol- 
lowing measurements:  New  South  Wales, 
680  railesj  Victoria,  600  miles;  South 
Australia,  inclusive  of  the  northern  terri- 
tory, 2,000  miles;  Western  Australia,  3,000 
miles;  and  the  fasi-groning  colony  of 
Queensland,  2,550  miles.  The  island  of 
Tasmania  has  to  be  added,  making  the  six 
separate  Stales  of  the  proposed  Australian 
Commonwealth.  New  Zealand  has  adopt- 
ed as  her  policy  "  10  natch  and  wait." 

The  population  of  the  six  Australian 
colonies,  roundly  stated,  is  3,226.000  dis- 
tributed as  under: — 

New  South  Wales  .  .  1,140,100 
Victoria  ....  1,133,846 
Queensland  .  .  .  426,796 
South  Australia  ,  .  332.700 
West  Australia  .  .  46,940 
Tasmania       .       .       .       146, 1 50 


More  than  two-thirds  of  this  population  is 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with 
their  joint  frontage  to  the  sea  of  1,280 
miles  out  of  a  coast  line  of  6,850,  leavicg 
7i57o  miles  to  the  comparatively  thinly 
peopled  colonies.  The  area  in  square 
miles  is  — New  South  Wales,  310,700! 
Victoria.  87,884;  Queensland,  668,494; 
South  Australia,  903,690;  western  Aus- 
tralia, 1,060,000;  Tasmania,  26,229.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  western  Australia  oc- 
cupies at  present  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  territory,  though  her  population 
is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Melbourne  alone.  The  limited 
foresight,  or  blind  calculation  of  those 
who  determined  this  incongruous  land  ap- 
portionment has  left  the  adjustment  to  the 
moulding  eventualities  of  the  future.  Few 
things  are  more  curious  to  the  critical 
mind  in  after-times  than  the  want  of  dear 
forecast  or  adequate  estimate  of  probabili' 
ties  in  those  who  under  arbitrary  circum- 
stances lay  out  cities  or  dictate  the  boun- 
daries of  States.  Some  day  not  distant 
mighty  awakenings  and  pregnant  commo- 
tions will  change  the  face  of  many  parts  of 
Australia  and  alter  the  relative  importance 
iome  of  the  colonies.  Multitudes  of 
L  will  swarm  where  now  all  is  Austra- 
desert,  and  new  Liverpools  and  Glas- 
s  will  appear  to  receive  and  speed  OD 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
.ere,  then,  are  the  separated  peoples 
of  British  stock,  inhabiting  a  ricb  and 
peaceful  territory  of  vast  extent,  who  have 
bravely  engaged  in  the  grandest  of  all  hu- 
man work  —  the  founding  of  a  great  free 
nation.  These  peoples  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  very  diversely  situated  in  the  new 
world  which  their  industrial  enterprise 
and  hardy  perseverance  have  opened,  and 
where  they  have  brought  into  vigorous 
play  all  the  agencies  of  civilization.  A 
mere  handful  of  men  and  women  occupy 
one-third  of  the  territory  in  one  part,  while 
half  a  million  of  souls  are  crowded  into  a 
great  opulent  cliy  in  another.  But  what 
is  of  more  importance  than  their  equal  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Australian  soil  is  their  con- 
sanguinity of  character.  In  no  part  of  the 
British  dominions  is  there  a  populalloaso 
thoroughly  British.  Though  there  are 
faint  sprinklings  of  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Italians,  the  elements  of  the  coming 
nation  contain  no  taint  of  foreign  blood. 
The  life-stream  rapidly  increasing  in  vol- 
ume is  as  pure  as  that  of  England  herself, 
and  the  majority  of  human  beings  who 
form  it  are  even  now  born  of  the  soiL 
The  native-born  Australians  are  more  thaa 
double  the  total  number  of  English,  Scotch, 
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and  Irish.  iThe  very  conditions  of  life  in 
Australia  breed  and  foster  independence 
of  spirit  and  of  mind.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  destitution 
in  the  land,  and  there  is  no  school  group 
of  children  to  be  found  where  there  is  not 
a  school.  Of  course  in  the  large  Austra- 
lian cities  may  be  found  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  congregate  in  large  cities  all  over 
the  world,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the 
great  cities  of  America  —  the  spendthrift, 
the  unthrifty,  and  the  incapable,  mix  up 
with  the  idle  and  the  evilly  disposed.  But 
for  the  industrious  man  who  knows  how 
to  work  out  his  own  self-help  the  earth  has 
no  finer  field  than  Australia.  I  have  just 
witnessed  the  funeral  of  a  well-known  and 
beloved  public  man,  whose  name  ha^  been 
before  the  public  for  the  last  generation, 
and  the  streets  of  Sydney  were  lined  by 
dense  crowds,  but  there  was  not  a  ragged 
man,  or  woman,  or  child,  in  the  immense 
multitudes.  Not  only  the  aspirations  for 
national  life,  but  the  material  conditions  of 
nationhood  are  here. 

The  idea  of  Australian  union  is  not  in 
any  sense  new  among  the  more  thoughtful 
men  who,  at  different  periods,  have  taken 
part  in  Australian  affairs.  In  early  times, 
when  New  South  Wales  was  the  one  prin- 
cipal colony,  with  its  unwieldy  control  of 
territory,  from  the  boundary  of  South 
Australia  on  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Cape 
York,  there  was  no  field  even  for  the  idea 
to  germinate.  The  first  urgent  need,  in- 
deed, was  separation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  centres  of  domestic  govern- 
ment. With  no  communication  by  railway 
or  the  electric  wire  and  with  scarcely  a 
steam  vessel  on  the  sea,  the  difiiculty  of 
governing  Port  Curtis  or  the  settlements 
on  Hobson^s  Bay  from  the  public  offices 
in  Sydney  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  un-  ' 
endurable.  Hence  the  birth  and  rapid  rise 
of  Victoria  and  Queensland.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
new  colonies  been  demonstrated  than  the 
federal  want  began  to  assert  itself.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  two  men 
of  cultivated  intellect  and  great  power, 
amongst  many  others,  Mr.  William 
Charles  Wentworth  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  in  Victoria, 
put  forth  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
creating  a  federal  authority.  As  years 
passed  by,  others,  by  tongue  and  pen,  car- 
ried on  the  slowly  shaping  movement  for 
a  national  government;  and  an  actual 
though  not  very  distinct  federal  literature 
came  into  existence.  The  public  docu- 
ments and  the  articles  and  correspondence 
on  the  subject  which  have  appeared   in 


Australian  magazines  and  newspapers 
would  fill  many  volumes  if  they  were  all 
collected. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fed- 
eral idea  has  not  crystallized  into  clear 
form  in  many  minds.  The  question  is  too 
large  and  weighty  for  the  feeble  grasp  of 
the  average  politician.  The  mind  that  has 
been  enervated  by  struggling  after  the 
publicans'  vote,  or  has  fatigued  itself  by 
its  efforts  to  obtain  a  new  watch-house  for 
a  bush  village,  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
federal  direction  of  Australian  interests 
or  the  value  of  an  Australian  judiciary, 
and,  without  suspecting  what  it  is  doing, 
it  falls  into  the  narrowest  ruts  of  provin- 
cialism. This  has  been  exemplified  by 
one  or  two  public  meetings  of  anti-feder- 
ationists  held  in  Sydney,  where  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  other  colonies  were 
treated  as  foreigners,  and  the  most  reck- 
less misstatements  and  vituperations  were 
made  to  do  duty  for  argument,  the  whole 
burden  of  the  song  being  New  South 
Wales  against  the  universe. 

But  the  federal  cause  goes  steadily  on, 
and  taking  into  account  its  newness  and 
its  vastness,  the  march  onward  is  surpris- 
ing to  its  friends.  I,  for  one,  have  from 
the  first  looked  forward  to  difficulty,  delay, 
and  perhaps  temporary  defeat.  But  the 
cause  itself  will  derive  new  strength  from 
every  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  will  recover 
with  a  more  elastic  bound  from  every  re- 
pulse. The  best  men  of  all  parties  are 
awakening  to  the  cause  of  federation  as 
the  cause  of  human  progress  in  Australia. 
Its  complete  triumph  will  come,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  will  be  firmly  rooted, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

The  Convention  which  sat  in  Sydney  in 
March  and  April  to  frame  a  National 
Constitution  consisted  of  men  than  whom 
there  are  none  abler  or  more  trusted  in  all 
Australia.  The  prime  ministers  of  all  the 
six  Australian  colonies  were  in  the  gath- 
ering, and  besides  these,  the  principal 
present  rulers,  there  were  seven  or  eight 
other  men,  nearly  all  in  fact  who  have  held 
the  highest  post  in  past  administrations. 
In  the  colonies,  as  in  England,  the  place 
of  leader  of  a  government  is  not  reached, 
as  a  rule,  without  the  proof  of  the  pos- 
session of  good  capacities.  The  other 
delegates  were  for  the  most  part  men  of 
Australian  distinction,  including  several 
who  have  held  with  credit  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  and  other  younger  men 
of  great  promise.  The  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Convention,  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted,  was  marked  by  much  dignity 
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s  well  as  ability.  The  delegates  calmly 
ddressed  Ihemselves  lo  their  great  novel 
task,  conscious  of  the  high  mandate  they 
eived  from  their  respective  Parlia- 
visible  anxiety  to  dis- 
charge their  coDscledces  righteously  of 
their  responsibility,  The  Constitution 
for  a  federal  government  which  emerged 
from  their  labors  is  before  the  colonies  and 
before  the  empire.  It  is  evolved  from  an 
eQlightened  desireandeflort  to  implant  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  in 
a  democratic  federation  of  separate  States 
—  no  easy  achievement,  but,  it  is  hoped, 
not  an  impossible  one. 

The  Constitution  framed  by  the  Con. 
ventiod  is  DOW  as  well  known  lo  the  world 
of  thought  and  inquiry  in  Europe  as 
to  Australia.  It  contemplates  throughout 
a  loyal  union  with  the  empire,  and  the 
sublime  and  eoirancing  idea  of  a  future 
world-wide  confederation  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  must  have  influenced  at  pro- 
gressive stages  the  minds  of  its  framers. 
It  provides  for  a  Federal  Parliament, 
consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives, 
based  upOQ  the  widest  popular  suSrage, 
and  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  existing 
House  of  Commons;  and  a  Senate  mod- 
elled from  the  representative  character 
of  the  illustrious  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  without  its  executive  functions. 
Ail  through  the  principle  of  responsi- 
ble government  is  preserved  and  skil- 
fully adapted  lo  the  inherent  conditions 
of  a  federation.  It  calls  into  existence  an 
executive  of  the  English  pattern  —  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  crown  acting  politically 
with  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers; 
and  it  makes  adequate  provision  for  the 
exercise  of  the  popular  will  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  frequent  ref- 
erence to  the  electors  of  the  country.  It 
creates  an  Australian  judiciary  which, 
besides  conducting  the  ordinary  judicial 
business  of  the  Commonwealth,  would 
enable  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  several  Slates  to  be  made  with  the 
legal  assisUnce  of  professional  men  famil- 
iar with  the  laws,  usai^es,  and  conditions 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  distigured  byaoy 
attempted  restraint  upon  the  free  spirit  of 
a  free  people.  The  popular  voice  would 
readily  make  itself  heard  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  edince  which  it  proposes 
to  build. 

It  is  natural  —  while  human  nature,  es- 
pecially political  human  nature,  remains 
what  it  is  —  that  the  announcement  of  this 
Constitution  should  awaken  opponents 
and  even  enemies.  To  begin  with  the 
little  crowd  of  parochial  aspirants,  who  see 


themselves  excluded  from  thi:  larger  arena 
of  federal  politics,  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected? They  must  buzz  about  some 
object  which  has  the  qualities  of  being 
both  nutritive  and  reachable;  and  their 
delight  is  in  hearing  Iheir  own  buzz, 
There  is  that  rather  numerous  class  o{ 
pessimists  who  count  all  things  apart  from 
themselves  for  the  worse.  With  them  a 
new  constellation  would  be  out  of  place  or 
out  of  season.  There  are  the  well-mean- 
ing who  cannot  see  beyond  the  things  to 
which  their  dull  senses  have  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  the  respectable  who  see  all 
change  In  the  light  of  how  it  may  affect 
their  own  interests.  There  are  the  rank 
and  file  of  politicians  without  principle, 
who  are  ever  seeking  to  turn  occurrences 
to  their  own  account,  and  who  delight  in 
mischief  with  the  unavowed  calcutaliona 
that  some  advantage  to  themselves  ma; 
flow  out  of  it.  There  is  the  class,  which 
I  am  afraid  exists  everywhere,  who  decide 


'ho  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
colony  where  they  have  themselves  fared 
well  will  do  best  by  standing  aloof  from 
the  other  colonies.  They  say  with  a  sim- 
ple-minded stupidity  that  what  has  been 
good  enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for 
others.  These  various  hostile  bia&  are 
augmented  by  those  who  swell  all  noisy 
crowds  in  a  large  city,  and  who  are  always 
prepared  to  cheer  any  wild  and  vitupera- 
tive language.  But  all  these  elemeatsof 
perversity  and  trouble  will  throw  up  no 
real  barrier  to  the  march  of  federation. 
Other  forces  will  decide  for  the  coming 
nation,  and  their  discordant  voice  will  be 
hardly  heard.  Already  the  qtiestioo  of 
questions  is  raised  above  the  turgid  heat 
of  parties,  and  in  the  first  Parliamentary 
protectionists  will  sic  side  by 
free-traders  in  the  memorsble 
vote  for  Australian  union. 

To-morrow,    May    ig,  bis  Excellency 

Lord  Jersey  will  open  the  Parliament  ol 

New  South  Wales,  and  in  his  openiog 

speech  he  will  announce  that  it  will  be  Z 

''    '     '  part  of  the  policy  of  bisadvisen 

lit   the   draft  constitution  for  ap- 

proval,  reserving  lo  Parliament  the  right 

propose  omissions  or  amendments,  to 

set  forth  by  the  proposer  in  each  case 

a  separate  schedule,  such  suggested  al- 

ralions  to   be  afterwards  considered,  if 

deemed  advisable,  by  another  Convention 

similarly  constituted  to  that  of  March. an^B 

n  like  manner  representing  all  the  col^ 

lies,     I  have  reason  <o  believe  that  a  sin| 

lar  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  tM 
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Parliaments  of  the  other  coloaies.  Before 
this  article  can  be  published,  some  of  the 
steps  indicated  will  have  been  taken,  I 
venture  to  say,  with  successful  results. 
We  look  to  the  best  men  in  all  the  Parlia- 
ments, to  the  men  of  *'  light  and  leading," 
for  support  of  the  federal  cause,  and  not 
a  single  federalist  doubts  of  its  triumph. 
Supposing  the  approval  of  the  existing 
Parliament  to  be  obtained,  the  final  issue 
has  yet  to  be  remitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  constituencies,  but  the  winnowing 
process  of  discussion  will  carry  with  it  the 
growth  of  a  sound  public  opinion  among 
the  electors,  and  there  is  no  just  ground 
to  fear  an  adverse  verdict  at  the  ballot-box. 
The  principles  of  human  progress  are  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  federal  cause 
rests  —  that  union  is  better  than  disunion, 
that  unrestricted  is  better  than  restricted 
capacity,  that  wholeness  is  better  than  dis- 
memberment, that  citizenship  of  all  Aus- 
tralia is  better  than  citizenship  of  one 
corner  of  it.  It  means  the  full  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Australian  people,  and 
their  union  on  the  higher  level  of  national 
life. 

The  objections  to  the  federal  move- 
ment, so  far  as  tlaey  have  yet  been  stated, 
will  disappear  under  the  searching  light 
of  honest  debate.  They  cannot  stand  ex- 
amination. The  forum,  the  library,  the 
fireside  will  send  forth  men  to  render  the 
service  of  exposition  and  defence,  and  the 
army  of  patriots  will  be  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  young.  The  friends 
of  union  will  get  surer  footing  day  by  day 
on  the  solid  rock  ;  the  advocates  of  dis- 
union will  day  by  day  feel  the  sand  shift- 
ing from  under  their  feet.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  great  cause  must  steadily  gain  by 
public  discussion. 

The  advance  has  been  so  great  since  I 
sounded  the  first  note  in  the  present  move- 
ment, in  my  circular  despatch  of  October 
30,  1889  —  only  eighteen  months  ago  — 
that  the  complete  achievement  of  federal 
government  within  a  corresponding  period 
of  the  future  would  not  be  so  amazing. 
The  Parliaments  of  the  larger  colonies, 
now  in  recess,  will  all  reassemble  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  in  all  immediate  steps  will 
be  adopted  to  confirm  the  work  of  the 
Convention.  An  appeal  to  the  people  on 
the  question,  in  one  form  or  other,  will 
follow  in  each  colony.  If  three  colonies 
of  the  group  accept  the  draft  Constitution 
as  it  stands,  they  can  at  once  apply  to  the 
imperial  government  for  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  enact  the  measure  calling  into 
existence  the  government  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.     This  renders   the  birth 


of  the  new  nation  possible,  and  by  no 
means  improbable,  before  the  close  of 
1892.  It  may  of  course  be  that  another 
Convention  will  have  to  be  elected,  to  con- 
sider amendments,  and  it  is  possible,  but 
not  at  all  likely,  that  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment may  raise  some  difficulty.  In  either 
case,  or  in  both  cases,  delay  must  ensue,  but 
not  a  long  delay.  If  any  obstacle  should 
arise  of  an  unreasonable  character,  it  will 
only  strengthen  and  give  vigor  and  inten- 
sity to  the  public  feeling.  In  all  human 
probability  the  great  consummation  cannot 
be  held  back  by  any  untoward  course  of 
events  beyond  the  year  1893.  By  that  time 
the  population  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  all  the  interests  which  demand  a 
federal  fiold  of  operation  will  be  much 
stronger.  The  Churches  even  now  have 
awakened  to  the  advantages  to  Church 
government  and  discipline,  and  to  the 
organization  of  spiritual  efiEort,  which 
would  come  by  federation.  The  primate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  cardinal 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  heads  of  most 
of  the  Nonconformist  Churches,  I  am  as- 
sured, are  fervent  federationists.  The 
far-seeing  men  engaged  in  commerce  are 
federationists.  The  men  of  enterprise  of 
all  classes  are  federationists.  The  men 
who  have  chosen  as  their  calling  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  more  especially  those 
conducting  the  higher  class  of  newspapers, 
are  federationists.  In  two  years  more  the 
whole  Australian  population  will  be  welded 
into  one  enthusiastic  body  of  federation- 
ists. 

I  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  rea- 
sons for  federation.  They  are  suggested 
by  the  recital  of  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  federal  government  by  the 
draft  Constitution.  The  time  seems  to 
be  gone  for  arguing  the  case,  and  the  sea- 
son seems  to  have  come  for  practically 
dealing  with  those  arrayed  in  opposition. 
As  I  have  .said,  all  that  is  wanted  in  deal- 
ing with  them  is  light,  and  more  light. 
Thus,  then,  there  must  be  agitation,  and 
there  must  be  conflict.  But  the  triumph 
is  nigh  at  hand.  As  sure  as  night  ushers 
in  the  morning,  there  will  arise  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  fair  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Of  course,  in  the  commotions  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  diverging 
views  put  forth  during  the  course  of  the 
present  movement,  we  have  heard  the 
screams  of  a  hybrid  socialism  and  the 
parrot  cries  of  a  fiaccid  order  of  so-called 
republicans.  Men,  who  really  have  faith 
in  nothing,  profess  to  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity for  some  organic  change  in  the  free 


govern  I 

fives.  Bui  Xhe  doininani  feeling  of  the 
Australiaa  populaiions  is  soundly  loyal  lo 
Ihe  Liberal  Institutions  and  the  noble  mis- 
sion of  the  empire.  It  Js  difficult  for  any 
thoughtful  miad  to  discover  what  higher 
place  could  be  found  for  the  new  Common' 
wealth  than  the  impregnable  rock  on  which 
the  parent  nation  has  so  loni;  stood  amidst 
-'  -  ivulsions  around  her.  Men  cannot 
e  than  free  and  equal  in  their  polit- 
ical relations,  and  In  Australia  all  are 
free  and  equal  under  the  English 
Without  cause  for  separation,  it  is  hardly 
within  the  range  of  probability  thai  the 
young  nation  would  separate  at  the  bidding 
of  the  raost  worthless  part  of  her  popU' 
lalion.  She  will  be  true  to  the  builders, 
and  set  her  face  against  the  destroyers. 
Her  national  pride  will  be  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  august  mother  of  many 
nations,  and  to  rival  them  all.  That  fine 
mora)  conservatism  which  is  strongest  in 
the  captains  of  industry  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  will  bind  to- 
gether as  an  Imperishable  cement  the  new 
temple.  United  Australia  will  not  arise 
to  be  moulded  by  the  sinister  designs  of 
the  worst,  but  to  take  form  from  Che  pure 
aspirations  and  the  passionate,  protecting 
love  of  her  noblest  sons. 

The  vast  and  rapidly  expatiding  volume 
of  Australian  commerce,  the  great  mate- 
rial interests  springing  from  her  boundless 
mineral  wealth  and  ber  various  wide  pur- 
suits on  the  soil,  would  make  the  young 
Commonwealth  a  colossal  power  if  she 
stood  aloiie;  but  her  grander  place  is  in 
the  mighty  family  of  incorporated  free 
Slates,  which  is  destined  to  give  the  most 
perfect  fabric  of  government  to  mankind. 
Under  the  new  condiifous  of  union  all 
her  capacities  will  develop  with  a  firmer 
fibre  and  an  increased  rapidity.  The 
twentieth  century  will  see  Australia 
possession  of  a  plenitude  of  aulhorit) 
happiness  of  which   the  poet  has  r 
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the   hills,  where,  bliodly   rubbing  against 
the  dark  pines,  they  gradually  melted  be- 
fore the  midday  heat,  as  luckless  jelly-fish 
stranded  on  a  sandy  beach  slowly  evapo- 
le  under  the  fierce  sun. 
The  steamer  was  crowded  with  tourists, 
■  girl-schools,  spectacled  Germans,  smart 
young  Frenchmen,  the  usual  sprinklioe  of 
English,  the  Inevitable  curale  or  counu,- 

—  friars,  and  one  Swiss  fias/gvr. 

was  a  curious  fossil.  He  was 
short,  wizened,  and  decrepit.  He  wore  a 
tall  hat  on  the  back  ai  his  bead  like  ih; 
halter  in  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land;" his  coat  was  long,  his  waistcoat 

',  aud  his  necktie  meagre  and  not  clean, 

vas  difficult  to  look  at  him  and  then  at 
the  friars  without  thinking  of  history.  I 
iee  a  Eriar,  with  his  corded 
frock,  sandalled  feet,  and  bare  head,  with- 
seeming  lo  see  romantic  pictures  of 
the  past.  All  other  costumes  change.  If 
imately  acquainted  with  the  cut 
of  ihe  friar's  dress  in  past  ages,  perhaps 
1  should  notice  slight  differences  ;  but  in 
the  main  the  clothes  they  wore  when  the 
monks  tore  Hypatia  to  pieces,  when  Peter 
the  Hermit  preached,  when  Bernard  and 
Abelard  ruled  ibeir  monasteries,  when 
Chaucer  wrote,  when  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  blazed,  and  the  Inquisition  terrified, 
are  mucli  the  same  clothes  Ihey  wear  now. 
The  color  may  be  different;  but  black, 
brown,  or  grey,  afriar  centuries  ago  would 
be  a  friar  now. 

They  are  no  anachronism  but  a  reality. 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  at  the  con- 
trast they  afforded,  those  men  apart,  with 
their  bleared  eyes,  sensual  lips,  dirty 
beards,  as  they  came  on  board  amid  a 
crowd  of  simple  schoolgiris  and  stanled 
English  matrons.  Living  asserlors  oi  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  celibacy,  ihey  moved 
about  amid  that  ship-load  of  nineteenth- 
century  frivolity.  Their  power  was  gone, 
but  their  picturesqueness  remained. 

And  that  insignificant,  comic  iillle  fig- 
ure was  the  representative  of  the  power 
that  had  supplanted  them.  How  well  be 
seemed  to  typify  the  dry  syllocisms  of 
that  dreary  controversy  of  predi     '     "' 


Fran  Bltckwas<r>  Mmu 
THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN  IN  A  DESERTED 
CHALET. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day.  A  grey  mis 
curled  up  from  the  lake  and  clung  to  ihi 
dark  ravines  of  the  mountains.  As  Ihe 
sun  grew  warmer,  a  gentle  breeze  fanned 
the  still  water,  and  the  mists  rolled  up  to 
the  mountain-tops.  A  few  lazy  patches 
liagered  behind,  lost  in  the  deep  gorges  of 


ill  I  Could  any  spark  of  poetic 
fite  come  from  so  wizened  and  matler-of- 
fact  a  being?  Vates  and  Sacerdos  are 
near  akin,  and  those  poetic  souls  who  like 
mystery  in  their  religion  wiil  always  prefer 
a  priesthood  whose  garb  is  poetic.  And 
ihose  who  think  a  religion  caoooC  be  typi- 
fied by  a  garb  will  prefer  the  dull  prose  of 

At  the  end  of  the  lake  I  left  the  steamer. 
I  intended  to  walk  over  the  mounlaias  by 
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a  little  path  marked  in  the  Swiss  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  which  would  lead  me  across 
the  frontier  into  Savoy.  The  girl-school 
landed  also.  It  is  curious  the  way  moth- 
ers dress  their  fair  daughters  abroad. 
Many  of  these  girls  were  undoubtedly 
English.  .Fortunately  they  disguised  the 
fact  very  well. 

What  shapeless  frocks,  what  marvellous 
colors,  these  nymphs  were  clothed  in ! 
Were  there  girl-schools  at  Lausanne,  I 
wonder,  when  Byron  moped  away  his  time 
at  Meillerie  opposite ;  and  did  he  write 
that  '*  they  always  smelt  of  bread  and  but- 
ter "  —  the  fair,  innocent  ones !  —  in  bitter 
disappointment  because  they  ofiEered  no 
other  attractions?  However,  in  spite  of 
their  chaotic  clothes,  these  simple  maid- 
ens seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  They 
trooped  up  the  road,  under  the  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  and  laughed  and  chat- 
tered, and  picked  flowers,  and  ate  biscuits 
and  sandwiches,  as  healthy,  wholesome 
girls  should.  There  were  two  girls  who 
were  really  pretty,  and  with  a  flush  of 
pride  I  was  glad  to  recognize  they  were 
English.  And  not  only  were  they  pretty, 
but  they  were  well  dressed;  and,  if  the 
dress  be  an  index  of  the  mind,  then 
these  young  ladies  were  indeed  perfect ; 
but  perhaps  their  mother  dressed  them. 
However,  I  soon  left  these  fair  sirens  be- 
hind, and,  like  the  hero  of  "Excelsior," 
I  steeled  my  heart  against  all  softer  feel- 
ings. I  don^t  know  how  it  would  have 
been,  however,  had  these  young  ladies 
gone  so  far  as  the  strange  young  person 
in  that  incoherent  poem.  They  didn't. 
Instead  of  any  tender  invitation,  expressed 
verbally  or  ocularly,  they  only  ate  wild 
strawberries,  and  made  remarks  soitovocSy 
which,  as  laughter  was  the  result,  caused 
me,  with  that  self-consciousness  of  a  true 
Briton,  to  feel  a  twitching  in  the  back  as 
I  walked  on. 

It  was  hot.  The  mountain  road  wound 
up  and  up.  No  breath  of  air  seemed  able 
to  penetrate  those  thick  chestnut  woods. 
The  grass  under  the  trees  was  a  perfect 
carpet  of  wild  loveliness.  Flowers  of  every 
kind  grew  thick  all  round  —  the  stately 
mountain-lily,  bluebells,  and  yellow  cow- 
slips. Red,  white,  purple,  and  blue;  yel- 
low, green,  mauve,  and  carmine;  all  the 
colors  and  blendings  possible  were  spread 
everywhere.  Delicate,  dainty,  mossy 
lawns,  where  the  grass  had  just  been  cut, 
alternated  with  the  rich  wealth  of  unkempt 
pasture.  The  sunlight  fell  in  brilliant 
patches  across  the  twisting  chestnut  boles, 
and  on  the  cut  and  uncut  grass.  Bees 
bummed  and  flies  persecuted,  and  all  the 


while  I  trudged  over  ruthless  stones  up- 
ward and  ever  upward.     It  wms  hot  1 

I  could  hear  down  below  the  merry 
laughter  of  the  girls.  A  church  clock 
struck  the  hour,  and  the  thud,  thud,  thud 
of  a  distant  steamer  palpitated  on  the 
drowsy  silence.  The  air  quivered  in  the 
heat,  a  grey-green  gloom  shimmered  under 
the  fantastic  chestnut-trees,  velvety  moss 
spread  temptingly  over  shady  banks. 
What  a  home  for  fairies !     I  sat  down. 

But  it  would  never  do  to  waste  time 
in  dull  sloth.  I  had  many  miles  to  go, 
and  some  fairly  stiff  climbing  before  me. 
There  were  awkward  precipices  to  be 
faced,  and  Swiss  weather  is  never  cer- 
tain. 

Up  and  up  I  trudged.  The  stony  road 
had  changed  to  a  still  more  stony  path. 
The  chestnut-trees  had  given  place  to 
brushwood,  where  the  hornbeam  and 
mountain  ash  reigned  instead  of  the  chest- 
nut and  walnut;  a  gentle  breeze  stirred 
the  ferns,  and  the  grey,  weather-worn  sides 
of  a  few  snow-streaked  peaks  rose  above 
the  foliage.  How  scarred  and  furrowed 
those  solemn  rocks  looked  !  Snow  still 
lay  in  the  crevices,  and  little  silver  streaks 
trickled  down  their  rugged  faces.  My 
object  was  to  find  the  path  which  led  up 
over  these  cliffs,  across  the  neck  which 
united  them  into  the  highest  point,  and  so 
down  into  a  deep  valley  where  France  and 
Switzerland  joined  hands  across  a  foaming 
torrent. 

I  had  been  warned  the  path  was  danger- 
ous. Only  a  week  ago  a  hapless  professor 
from  Vevey  had  fallen  over  a  precipice 
and  been  killed.  His  body  was  brought 
over  the  day  before  I  started.  He  was 
actually  in  tne  right  path,  and  his  death 
had  been  the  result  of  a  slip.  A  moun- 
taineer whom  I  met  told  me  it  was  because 
he  wore  Oxford  shoes,  and  had  no  nails  in 
them.  I  thanked  Providence  I  had  a 
heavy  pair  of  stout  boots,  and,  what  ap- 
peared to  me  as  I  walked,  a  ton  of  nails 
in  the  soles. 

Up  and  up  I  clambered.  The  stony 
path  had  changed  to  a  vague  rut  in  the 
close  herbage.  The  brushwood  had  yielded 
to  a  few  straggling  bushes,  with  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  fir.  Their  sombre  foli- 
age and  fragrant  odor  invited  me  to  rest. 
The  dry  red  cones  lay  all  about  under  the 
solemn  shade.  No  sound  reached  me 
now.  The  breeze  fitfully  whispered  among 
the  pine-plumes,  but  the  stately  trees  dis- 
dained to  break  the  brooding  stillness. 
Far,  far  down  below  lay  the  blue  lake. 
The  basement  of  the  peak  whereon  I  sat 
was    entirely   hidden.    The  flowers   and 
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lower  pioe-trecs  seemed  to  spring  al  once 
trom  the  small  blue  palcli  below.  On  ihe 
other  side  rose  tier  upon  tier  of  jagged 
rocks.  Range  oa  range  of  precipitous 
peaks  tossed  themselves  aloft,  while  above 
all,  against  the  blue  sky,  soared  the  white 
billows  of  the  Oberland  of  Berne,  where 
the  evcrlasllog  snows  piled  themselves 
along  the  horiioa.  How  strange  the  con- 
trast seems  from  ihe  busy  every-day  life  of 
that  blue  lake,  with  its  fashionable  hotels, 
tennis-lawns,  and  artificial  society,  to  the 
unknown  solitude  of  thai  arctic  region  I 
In  that  white  mystery  before  me,  so  near 
and  yet  so  far,  lay  spots  as  untrodden  by 
man  as  any  solitudes  in  Spilibergen  or 
Enderby  land.  There  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  which  briogs  into  such  sirikinj; 
proximity  the  primeval  and  the  ephemeral 
aa  Switzerland. 

Up  and  up  1  trudged.  It  was  no  longer 
sultry.  The  sun  scorched,  but  the  air  was 
keen.  I  had  passed  all  shade,  except 
where  the  precipitous  cliff  flunj;  its  cool 
shadow  over  the  deep  ravine.  The  track 
was  becoming  difficult  to  tind.  I  was 
clirnbing  a  sleep  slope  of  coarse  prass  lit- 
tered with  huge  boulders.  The  path  had 
dwindled  to  countless  holes  made  by  thi: 
hoofs  of  the  goats  who  alone  could  browse 
up  here.  It  was  impossible  to  find  any 
real  track. 

And  now  my  difficulties  began.     I  was 
a   novice   in  Alpine  climbing.     Counting 
on  being  what    is  usually  called   a  good 
cragsman  where  crags  are  not  [retiuent,  1 
had   anticipated    little    difficulty    lo    sur- 
mounting the  rugged  cliffs  which  towered 
up  opposite  Montreux.     I  knew  the  snow 
would  present  obstacles  which  might  be 
very  dangerous;  but  I   calculated  that  a 
clifi  in  Switzerland  must   be  very  tiki 
cliS  in  England.    There  was  httle  or 
snow  here.     There  were  only  cliffs,     I 
when  1  looked  al  them   I  could  not  help 
thinking,  "  But  what  cliffs  I" 

The  track  I  had  been  doubtfully  folli 
ing  led  to  the  very  base  of  an  overhanging 
precipice,  and  there  ended.  1  looked  u[ 
at  the  grey  height  above  me.  Sheer  wall; 
of  rock  looked  down  at  me.  There  was  ; 
sinister  expression  about  the  sharp  linei 
which  furrowed  the  faceof  Ihe  cliff.  They 
went  zigzag  down  the  surface  like  the  grim 
sneer  on  the  face  of  some  coldly  sarca; 
m.in.  The  silent  gloom  of  the  overshadi 
ing  rock  chilled  me.  A  little  jet  of  water 
spouted  over  a  black  ledge  above,  and 
splashed  into  an  old  patch  of  snow  below 
—  so  dirty  and  stone-covered  a  patch  that 
al  first  1  took  it  only  for  the  brown  soil  of 
the  tnonpiaio.    It  was  tough  and  hard  to 


tread  on.     1   could   hardly  realize   such  fl 

substance  could  melt. 

Clearly  I   had  missed  the  path. 

ren  a  goat  could  climb  up  there.     How- 

'er,  climbing  had  to  be  done  ;  it  was  get- 

]g  late  in   the  afternoon,  and  I  had  yet 

r  to  go.    Without  wasting  time  in  j^oin^ 

back  to  look  for  the  path,  1  determined  to 

get  up  this   wall  somehow,     To   my  left 

s  a  dark  guily.  black  and  forbidding.     1 

itinclively  felt  1  could  never  get  up  that. 

To  my  right  a  few  pines  grew,  stun  ted  and 

,  and  above   them   was  a  ledge 

which  I  felt  I  might  reach.    Afier  a  diffi- 

b,   and   several   narrow   slips,  1 

reached  the  ledge.     How  magnilicent  was 

he  view  !     But  I   felt  if  1   looked  long  1 

ihould  grow  giddy,     I  could  no  longer  sec 

any  grass  slope  below.    Not  even  the  top 

of  the  last   piite-lree  was  visible,  although 

only  a  few  feet  beneath.    There  seemed 

nothing  between  me  and  that  small  blue 

patch,  some  five  thousand   feet  below.     I 

turned  to  look  at  the  wall  behind. 

It  was  not  encouraging.  By  clinging  to 
my  ledge  I  hoped  I  might  reach  a  rift  in 
the  rock  which  seemed  to  present  an  easier 
foothold,  as  seen  from  below.  But  I  could 
not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulty  of 
the  attempt.  1  had  begun  to  realize  that 
what  looks  only  a  little  way  up,  seems  a 
horrible  distance  efown.  It  was  no  longer 
warm.  The  sun  was  behind  the  towering 
precipice  overhead.  Its  rich  light  flooded 
the  downward  slope  of  a  grass  patch  to  the 
right.  There  must  be  a  gully  there,  dowo 
which  the  light  can  penetrate.  The  keen 
mountain  air  against  the  cold  face  of  this 
never-warmed  rock  chilled  me.  That  rock 
had  never  seen  the  sun.  I  buttoned  up 
my  coat,  and  altered  my  course  for  the 
gully. 

After  great  exertions,  I  managed  to 
reach  a  fairly  easy  place.  The  narrow 
escapes  I  had  gone  through  caused  me  to 
appreciate  ihe  change  from  the  position  of 
a  fly  when  clinging  to  the  ceiling  to  Ihe 
less  sustained  effort  of  resting  on  a  ledge 
of  the  cornice.  At  last  I  could  sit  down. 
There  was  the  same  view  before  mc. 
A  tew  more  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  rose  up.  The  blue  lake  looked 
smaller  and  farther  down.  That  was  all. 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  four  o'clock. 
I  must  get  on.  I  had  taken  an  hour  in 
climbing  about  two  hundred  feeL  This 
would  never  do.  After  a  little  reEresh- 
ment  I  buckled  to  my  work.  The  gully 
was  reached,  the  course  became  less  hat- 
1  atdous,  although  rather  more  fatiguing. 
At  last  I  was  within  sight  of  the  top.  A 
1  few  more  scrapings,  a  little  more  back- 
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wrenching,  knee-twisting  struggles,  and  I 
should  be  there.  I  endured  them  all,  and 
—  I  was  not  there  I  I  was  on  my  ledge 
again,  and  very  nearly  in  another  world. 
My  foot  had  slipped,  as  I  tried  for  the 
thousandth  time  to  bump  my  mouth  with 
my  knees,  and,  to  the  great  destruction  of 
my  garments,  I  alighted  on  my  feet  and 
the  ledge  at  the  same  moment.  What 
anguish  I  suffered  !  I  had  come  down 
in  a  second  as  many  feet  as  it  had  taken 
me  minutes  to  get  up.  But  time  is  no 
measure  of  such  efiEort.  And  then  my 
garments !  Luckily,  at  the  rate  I  was 
progressing,  it  would  be  midnight  before 
I  reached  the  haunts  of  men.  But  what 
distressed  me  most  was  that  I  had  broken 
my  flask  and  dropped  my  match-box. 
After  a  little  rest  I  set  to  work  again,  and 
this  time  I  succeeded  —  that  is,  1  climbed 
to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  top,  and  there 
found  a  perpendicular  wall  of  sheer  rock, 
utterly  impossible  to  get  up.  I  have  since 
admired  Alpine  climbers  much  more.  I 
thought  they  overrated  themselves  before ; 
now  I  don^t  think  they  can  estimate  them- 
selves enough.     I  am  an  Alpine  climber. 

And  so  r  had  to  come  down  half-way 
again.  I  did  this  less  rapidly  than  before, 
but  with  more  comfort.  I  began  to  realize 
that  speed  is  not  everything  among  the 
Alps.  I  was  much  too  hurried  before. 
But  it  was  getting  late.  The  shadows  be- 
hind were  growing  longer,  even  a  purple 
shade  seemed  to  have  reached  the  blue 
lake  below.  And,  worst  of  all,  a  mist  was 
creeping  over  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Vague 
shreds,  as  if  of  cotton-wool,  were  spread- 
ing overhead.  I  should  be  in  a  cheerful 
position  if  a  thick  fog  came  on.  I  couldn't 
go  down,  I  knew.  It  had  taken  me  all  I 
was  capable  of  to  get  along  that  ledge 
when  going  up.  It  would  be  death  to 
attempt  it  going  down.  A  way  must  be 
found  past  that  twenty  feet  of  cliff  between 
me  and  dinner. 

By  warily  hooking  on  to  slight  rough- 
nesses in  the  sides  of  the  gully,  I  man- 
aged to  work  my  way  so  far  to  the  right 
that  I  could  see  round  the  edge.  There 
was  a  ledge  beyond,  which  seemed  to 
extend  up  to  the  top.  Could  I  reach  it? 
It  was  very  ticklish  work,  but,  thanks 
to  my  nails  —  I  mean  on  my  boots  —  I 
managed  it.  In  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  was  a  victor.  I  had  gained  the 
summit,  but  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
where  I  was.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  I  set  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  in  an  in- 
stant, as  it  were,  I  was  in  a  shroud  of  mist. 

"This  is  what  I  expected,"  I  said;  "it 


won't  last  long.  I've  observed  these  fogs 
seldom  do.  Only  I  must  be  careful  how  I 
go."  And  so  I  warily  stepped  out  into 
the  unknown.  Somehow  I  felt  like  a  sort 
of  Jack  who  had  climbed  his  beanstalk 
and  was  setting  out  for  the  ogre's  castle. 
Presently  I  observed  I  was  going  down 
hill.  The  descent  became  steeper.  Once 
I  nearly  slipped.  This  would  not  do.  I 
could  see  nothing  ahead  of  me,  and  I  knew 
that  steep  grass  slopes  like  this  often  end 
in  terrible  precipices,  I  must  be  careful. 
I  stopped  and  picked  up  a  stone  —  a  large 
one.  I  let  k  roll  gently  out  of  my  hand. 
It  bounded  away  in  an  instant.  I  heard 
one  bump  not  far  o£F,  then  absolute  silence. 
This  looked  awkward.  I  hardly  dared  to 
move.  It  seemed  little  use  going  back; 
to  go  forward  was  very  like  walking  to 
certain  death.  It  was  better  to  stand  still, 
and  hope  for  the  mist  to  lift. 

After  sitting  shivering  in  the  cold  air, 
wet  to  the  skin,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a 
yellow  gleam  rent  the  veil  before  me,  and, 
almost  like  magic,  a  wonderful  picture 
appeared.  So  dazzling  was  the  sudden 
change  that  I  could  not  look  at  it  at  first. 
When  I  could  bear  the  light  I  saw  that  I 
had  done  well  to  stop.  Far  down  below 
me  were  a  few  dots  on  a  green  patch. 
These  were  chalets  ;  beyond  wound  a  sil- 
ver streak.  Opposite  rose  a  towering  wall 
of  rock,  clothed  half-way  up  with  trees, 
mostly  fir,  and  then  ending  in  precipitous, 
jagged  cliffs.  Through  a  gap  in  this  wall 
a  gleam  of  gold  stretched  far  away.  A 
grey  line  separated  it  from  the  sun,  whose 
level  rays  were  streaming  over  the  saw- 
like edge  of  the  cliffs  before  me,  and  light- 
ing up  the  roof  of  purple  mist  which  floated 
overhead.  Far  down  on  the  right,  the 
blue  lake  seemed  to  girdle  a  collection  of 
boxes.  This  was  a  town  on  the  edge  of 
the  water.  The  sense  of  height,  of  space, 
of  distance,  was  so  great,  I  seemed  to  be 
sitting  in  the  car  of  a  balloon,  and  looking 
down  on  the  world  below.  Beautiful  as  it 
was,  I  could  not  help  feeling  giddy  as  I 
peered  into  the  dim  depths  beneath,  and 
thought  how  much  safer  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon was  than  the  slippery  slope  of  that 
dizzy  height.  The  clouds  still  clung  to 
the  mountain  behind,  but  I  saw  enough  to 
tell  me  I  must  go  a  little  way  back. 

The  sickly  light  of  the  sunset,  dazzling 
as  it  was,  did  not  forebode  a  dry  evening. 
I  was  already  shivering  with  cold;  how 
should  I  manage  if  I  had  to  pass  the  night 
on  this  bleak  peak?  The  snow  lay  in 
broad  patches  around,  and  the  chill  even- 
ing air  cut  through  my  tattered  clothes.  I 
hastened  to  find  a  way  down.    After  walk- 
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ing  across  a  pretly  level  patcli  of  scrub,  a 
Sleep  slope  fell  away  before  me.  Cau- 
tiously go'tag  down  this,  I  had  almost 
reached  (he  edge,  where  it  seemed  I  might 
fiod  foothold  down  the  cliS.  when  the  sun- 
light disappeared,  and  like  a  pall  the  mist 
closed  in  again. 

But  I  could  oot  stop  now ;  I  was  too 
cold,  aDil  it  was  getting  dark.  1  could  see 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  a  Utile  ledge 
seemed  to  give  hopes  of  a  fooling.  The 
descent  was  not  so  sheer  as  had  been  that 
of  the  cliff  up  which  I  had  climbed.  For 
some  little  distance  I  managed  famcusly, 
wheo  suddenly  1  missed  my  fooling  aod 
—  well,  I  don'i  know  what  happened  for 
the  fallowing  hour  or  so.  The  next  thing 
I  can  remember  is  thai  I  was  lying  on  my 
side,  very  cold  and  wet,  and  rather  sli3. 
My  head  seemed  aching  a  good  deal,  aud 
I  could  not  make  out  where  1  was.  1 
turned  over  aud  sat  up.  It  was  quite  dark. 
Gradually  recollection  came  back,  and  1 
cautiously  tried  to  get  up.  As  I  succeeded, 
I  felt  tolerably  certain  no  bones  were 
broken  ;  but  my  head  felt  strange.  I  sat 
down  again  1o  collect  my  thoughts.  1 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  a  grassy  patch. 
As  I  aat,  a  church  bell,  far  below,  sounded. 
1  counted  the  strokes.  It  was  ten  o'clock. 
How  bitterly  cold  it  was  !  The  mist  had 
cleared  away  and  the  stars  were  shining. 
All  was  absolutely  still.  A  black  object 
loomed  up  before  me,  on  either  side  was 
grey  obscurity.  The  shape  of  the  thing 
looked  like  a  house.  What  luck  I  I  should 
now  get  some  milk  and  be  put  on  the  right 
road.  "What  a  fortunate  tumble!"  I 
thought ;  "  1  should  never  have  hit  upon 
this  had  I  not  come  down  that  short  cut." 

I  got  up.  I  felt  very  dizzy.  Everything 
I  had  OQ  was  dripping  wet.  Never  mind. 
With  a  fire  such  as  is  always  quickly  kin- 
dled in  a  ch&lei,  and  with  hot  milk,  I 
should  soon  be  warm  again.  With  much 
caution  I  groped  my  way  through  the  long 
grass,  avoiding  the  stones  which  lay  all 
about  as  well  as  I  could.  I  had  hardly 
taken  three  steps,  when  to  my  further  re- 
lief I  noticed  the  chftlet  was  lighted  up, 
A  pale  light  streamed  out  from  some  open- 
ing on  the  side  away  from  me.  All  doubt 
was  at  an  end  now.  1  stepped  through 
the  long,  wet  grass  more  conddently.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  bad  reached  the  angle  ol 
the  wall.  I  noticed  that  the  ground 
dropped  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  building.  It  behoved  me 
to  be  very  careful.  I  had  no  wish  for  an- 
other descent.  The  light  still  threw  lis 
pale  beam  across  the  darkness.  In  an. 
other  momem  1  atood  before  a  black  patch 


he  light  faa^H 
Id;  but  coo^H 
ens  of  aom*r^^ 


the  grey  mass  in  front.    The  li 

(appeared.     1   iliought  i 
eluded  that,  alarmed  by  the  steps  of  some^ 

.known  person,  the  occupant   had  con- 

aled  the  light.  I  took  the  dark  patch 
before  me  for  a  door.  I  tapped  at  it  with 
my  stick;  but  it  touched  nothing.  The 
door  must  be  open.  I  called  out  No 
r.  There  was  absolute  silence,  as 
had  been  since  the  church  clock 
boomed  far  down  below  in  the  valley. 
a  sound  in  that  quiet  ledge,  sur- 
ided  by  precipices  above  and  below, 
broke  the  utter  stillness  of  the  solemn 
Kloom. 

"  They   are   very  cautious,     I  thought. 

1  had  belter  be  on  my  guard,  too." 
Thoughts  of  coiners  of  base  money,  ^wi- 
trebaitdiers,    thieves,    passed    across    my 

nd.  Uut,  after  all,  was  I  sure  it  was  a 
chilet?  It  was  oot  verv  dark,  but  the 
light  of  the  stars  cast  only  a  shimmering 
pallor  over  the  grey,  vague  mass  before 
me.  1  could  distinguish  a  long,  low  wall. 
Two  openings  in  it,  the  dark  patch  before 
me,  and  one  lo  my  right.  At>ove,  a  low- 
pitched  roof  spread  in  one  gable  from  end 
to  end  of  the  building.  A  rank  smell 
seemed  to  come  from  the  place,  and  Ihe 
whole  effect  was  to  produce  a  sense  of 
absolute  desertion  and  solitude.  1  was 
lid,  however,  and  so  sure  of  having 
a  light,  that  I  determined  lo  enter. 
The  door  was  open,  or  rather,  as  1  after- 
rards  found,  there  was  oo  door.  The 
rank  smell  was  more  pungent  as  I  passed 
the  threshold,  leaving  the  starlight 
and  the  sweet  cold  air  of  night  behind  me. 
absolute  silence.  I  paused, 
after  taking  a  few  steps  in,  I  could  just 
make  out,  as  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  lo 
the  darkness,  Ihat  there  were  some  stalls 
for  cattle,  and  as  I  turned  I  thought  1  saw 
a  dark  figure  behind  me;  but  I  found  it 
was  only  an  upright  post  which  came  be- 
tween me  and  an  opening  in  (he  wal)  on 
the  other  side.  There  was  a  creepvdamp- 
ness  about  the  place  which  caused  me  lo 
shiver.  It  was  ghostly  enough  by  itself. 
Bui  the  light  which  had  been  extinguished 
as  1  actually  stood  before  the  open  door 
added  a  curious  mystery  lo  Ihe  place. 

As  i  stood  shivering  and  irresoluie, 
peering  into  the  darkness,  a  cold  breath 
passed  over  my  face,  and  something 
touched  me.  1  twitched  involnniariiy, 
and  uttered  a  startled  exclamation.  A 
low,  muffled  voice  seemed  to  repeat  my 
voice  in  a  mocking  lone  three  limes,  fainter 
and  fainter  each  time. 

bat,"  I  said  aloud  ;  "  and  there 


echo  here 


J 
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A  hollow  parody  of  the  sounds  of  ray 
voice  came  back  three  times.  There  was 
clearlv  an  echo  here. 

But  no  echo  could  cause  a  light.  Noises 
and  even  touches  could  be  accounted  for 
by  animals  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  ani- 
mal, except  a  human  being,  which  could 
light  a  candle  and  put  it  out  on  the  ap^ 
preach  of  strangers.  There  are  glow- 
worms, fire-flies,  phosphorescent  eels,  and 
suchlike.  But  even  ten  million  glow- 
worms, all  doing  their  best,  and  collected 
in  a  mass,  could  hardly  have  produced  the 
light  I  saw.  Eels  don^t  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  fireflies  I  did  not  think  fre- 
quented Switzerland.  I  felt  I  must  at 
least  be  philosophical,  or  I  should  give 
way  to  the  effects  of  the  tumble,  the  wet, 
the  cold,  and  the  hunger,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  felt. 

"  Is  there  any  one  here  ?  "  I  called  out 
in  French  ;  and  **  mon  malheureux  accent " 
was  never  more  forcibly  brought  home  to 
roe,  as  I  had  to  listen  to  that  detestable 
echo  while  it  repeated  the  words  three 
times. 

Disgusted  at  getting  no  other  answer, 
and  irritated  at  the  mocking  sound,  I 
groped  further  into  the  darkness.  My 
foot  kicked  against  a  bundle.  I  put  down 
my  hand  ;  it  felt  like  a  loose  sack.  I 
kicked  it  again  to  see  if  it  were  hard. 
Something  cracked  inside.  "It's  full  of 
dry  twigs  no  doubt.  If  only  I  had  a  match 
to  make  a  fire ! ''  But  as  I  hadn't,  I  sat 
down  on  the  bundle,  for  I  was  tired  and 
disheartened.  It  was  very  empty  that 
bundle,  and  the  twigs  were  very  hard  and 
brittle,  and  sharp.  They  cracked  and 
broke  inside,  and  gave  way  under  my 
weight.  I  got  up  again,  more  disgusted 
than  ever.  How  very  nasty  the  place  was ! 
The  reek  of  the  pungent  dampness  rose 
fouler  on  the  chilly  air.  I  stepped  over 
the  bundle,  and  in  doing  so  bumped  my 
head  against  a  beam.  The  touch  was  very 
light,  but  the  pain  was  considerable,  and 
I  felt  something  warm  trickle  down  my 
cheek.  I  put  up  my  hand.  It  seemed 
sticky  and  wet.  I  must  have  cut  my  head. 
I  did  not  know  till  the  next  morning  that 
I  received  a  severe  scalp-wound  in  my 
fall,  and  that  the  slight  knock  of  the  beam 
bad  caused  the  wound  to  bleed  afresh.  It 
is  curious  how  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  bleeding  affects  the  nerves.  I  must 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  before ; 
but  as  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  it,  I  merely 
put  down  my  weariness  to  fatigue,  and 
thought  little  of  it.  Now  I  felt  alarmed. 
I  leant  against  the  side  of  the  stall,  and 
tied  my  head  up  with   my  handkerchief. 
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Hurt  and  tired  as  I  was,  I  resolved  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  night  in  that  ch&let. 
The  floor  seemed  dry  and  littered  with  fir- 
twigs.  I  scraped  a  few  together,  put  them 
against  the  stall,  and  sat  down.  As  I  did 
so  my  boot  kicked  against  the  bundle. 
Something  rattled  inside.  The  foul  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  grow  clammier;  but 
I  was  too  weary  to  pay  attention  to  this. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  should  have  been 
asleep. 

I  was  leaning  with  my  back  against  the 
stall,  one  hand  was  in  my  coat-pocket,  the 
other  lay  beside  me.  I  had  sprinkled  a 
few  twigs  over  me,  in  the  idea  of  getting 
some  warmth  out  of  them.  Whether  they 
really  did  produce  any  heat  1  don't  know ; 
anyhow  I  felt  as  if  I  were  covered  up  a 
little,  and  was  just  nodding  o£F  to  sleep 
when  something  cold  grasped  my  hand  — 
something  which  held  it  tight  as  if  with 
a  hand  of  ice.  A  thrill  of  horror  shot  all 
through  me,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  wide 
awake.  What  was  it?  There  was  no 
sound.  Could  it  be  a  snake  ?  I  shuddered 
with  terror.  Involuntarily  I  put  out  my 
other  hand  and  felt  cautiously  all  round. 
There  was  nothing  there !  But  my  hand 
was  held.  Was  it  paralysis?  was  it  numb- 
ness from  the  cold  and  injuries  I  had  re- 
ceived ?  I  should  have  thought  so,  and 
should  think  so  now,  only  for  a  strange 
circumstance.  A  low,  unearthly,  far-away 
laugh  —  a  laugh  so  full  of  blood-curdling, 
heartless,  cruel,  mocking  devilry,  such  as 
1  never  heard  before,  and  I  hope  never  to 
hear  again  — broke  the  dead  silence.  At 
the  same  time  a  shadow  seemed  to  pass 
between  me  and  the  pale  light  which 
marked  the  other  window.  As  I  had  not 
moved  this  time,  it  could  not  be  a  post. 
Somebody  must  have  come  in,  or  more 
likely  have  been  concealed  in  the  chftlet 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  horrible  position. 
I  had  no  weapon  with  me,  and  the  utter 
silence  with  which  my  hand  had  been 
seized  —  it  was  my  right  —  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  laugh,  assured  me  I  had  to 
do  with  no  friendly  people.  I  tried  to 
move  my  hand.  I  could  not  stir  it.  What 
strength  the  other  must  be  possessed  of ! 
But  what  was  the  other?  How  could  I  be 
held  without  feeling  the  means  by  which  I 
was  held  ?  Could  my  hand  be  paralyzed 
by  an  electric  shock?  I  could  think  of  no 
other  power,  so  sudden,  powerful,  and 
intangible,  as  well  as  noiseless.  Such  an 
agency  as  the  supernatural  does  not  read- 
ily occur  to  an  every-day,  practical  mind. 
I  had  always  felt  that  what  is  called  super- 
natural is  only  another  name  for  the 
unknown  in  science.    Here  was  the  un- 


known.  Possibly  ihe  phi 
presently  be  classed  wicb  tlie  supernatural. 
But  it  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The 
silence  was  horribly  oppressive.  Whea  1 
moved  the  twigs  crackled.  Eveh  the  old 
stall  against  which  I  was  leaning  creaked 
as  1  breathed.  But  these  others  could 
move  jboui,  and  actually  grasp  my  hand 
without  makioK  a  souad. 

As  I  gazed  fixedly  into  the  darkness,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  place  became  lighted  with 
a  pale,  iodefinile  sickly  light.  The  door 
and  the  window,  which  had  been  before 
the  only  lighter  patches  in  the  darkness, 
now  became  dark.  1  could  see  (he  old, 
lumble-down  walls,  the  grey  beams  over 
my  head  with  lir-iwigs  and  wisps  of  hay 
hanging  down  between,  the  worm-eaten 
and  rickety  stalls,  and  in  a.  far  corner  a 
huge  tub.  At  my  feet  was  the  sack  I  had 
stumbled  over,  and  a  dark  pool  of  stag- 
nant water  close  beside  it.  Why  did  I  see 
all  this?  There  was  no  light  visible.  I 
meao  there  was  no  means  to  produce  this 
light.  The  pale,  luminous  atmosphere 
was  of  equal  tone  nearly  everywhere  in 
that  tumble-down,  ruinous,  old  ch&let,  ex- 
cept (hat  over  the  sack  it  seemed  a  little 
more  brilliant.  The  sack  appeared  to 
give  out  the  light,  so  to  speak,  for  it  bad 
no  shadow  round  it;  only  its  dull,  dirty 
brown  seemed  to  be  set  in  a  pale,  phos- 
phorescenl  glow,  like  a  huge  glow-worm. 

Surely  I  was  not  imagining  all  this?  I 
had  never  seen  the  ch&let  before,  how 
could  I  picture  its  interior  bo  minutely? 
One  ch&let  is  much  hke  another  it  is  true, 
and  I  had  kicked  against  the  sack.  But  I 
could  not  have  imagined  that  great  tub  in 
the  corner.  No  ch&let  I  had  ever  seen 
had  that.  Why  should  my  imagination 
have  suj;gested  that?  There  it  was,  and 
I  must  be  conscious. 

The  strange  thing  was,  that  the  light, 
instead  of  cheering  me,  made  me  feel 
more  creepy.  I  could  see  everything  now. 
Nothing  seemed  to  conceal  anything.  All 
objects  were  clearly,  though  faintly  dis- 
tinct. There  were  no  deep  shadows,  as 
there  would  have  been  had  Ihe  light 
emanated  from  a  candle  or  a  lamp.  Every- 
thing seemed  permeated,  so  to  say,  and 
luminous.  But  what  a  ghastly  luminosity 
it  wasi  It  was  pale-blue  In  tone,  and 
sickly.  What  produced  it?  I  looked  at 
the  sack.  It  fascinated  me  with  a  hor- 
rible curiosity.  I  noticed  its  shape.  1 
remembered  how  hollow  it  was,  and  how 
the  twigs  had  cracked  and  broken  inside. 
1  remembered  how  iheyhad  clattered  as  1 
kicked  it.  There  was  a  smooth,  round 
knob  or  projection    in  the  coarse  cloth 
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close  to  my  hand  ;  three  long  twigs  seemed 
to  be  lying  almost  across  it.  I  looked 
down  closer.  Were  they  twigs?  They 
were  long  and  brown  and  curiously  knot- 
ted.    The  old  rag  covered  the  rest. 

I  looked  closer  still ;  horror  of  horrors  I 
they  were  the  emaciated  fingers  of  what 
was  almost  a  skeleton  I  As  I  sprang  up 
in  disgust,  my  foot  kicked  once  more 
against  the  sack.  The  old,  worn-out  rags 
lay,  and  a  ghastly  skull  fell  through 
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Was  it  all  a  horrible  dream?  Thi 
suit  of  my  fall?  Who  knows?  All 
know  is,  1  felt  sure  I  was  awake,  that  It 
was  no  delirium.  With  the  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  horror,  my  hand  had  recovered 
its  natural  force.  I  started  up,  and  would 
have  rushed  from  the  hut. 

"Good  heavens  I  what  is  that?"  1 
gasped,  as  instead  of  stepping  forward,  I 
shrank  back  in  greater  horror.  A  figure 
was  entering  the  hut.  A  wizened,  decrepit 
figure,  staggering  under  a  heavy  load.  It 
made  no  sound  as  it  came  in.  I  could  not 
see  its  face.  The  load  on  its  back  seemed 
to  be  alive.  It  stirred  and  writhed  as  it 
lay  across  the  shoulders  of  its  bearer. 
The  figure  came  close  to  me.  As  it 
stepped  over  the  sack,  the  same  horrible, 
blood-curdling,  cruel,  low  laugh  or  chuckle 
grated  on  the  silence.  It  paused  and 
Foolied  up.  Can  any  words  describe  that 
face,  the  expression,  1  wonder?  Malig- 
nant, gratified  hate,  the  cruel  smile  of  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  cunning  and  diabolical ; 
the  ferocity  of  a  brutal  murderer,  were  all 
in  that  awful  face.  The  face  of  a  man 
long  dead,  grinning,  dry,  black,  and  repul- 
sive, like  the  mummies  in  the  mor^ug  ol 
the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  figure  passed  on.  It  went  towards 
the  huge  tub  in  the  corner.  The  burden 
still  convulsively  writhed  at  intervals.  I 
now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  vapor 
seemed  to  curl  up  and  float  over  the  great 
caldron.  The  figure,  with  its  still  feebly 
moving  burden,  had  reached  Ihe  corner. 
Silently  it  came  up  to  Ihe  lub.  The  bur- 
den twitched  convulsively.  There  was  a 
heave.  The  vapor  seemed  suddenly  agi- 
tated, and  the  figure  remained  alone,  in- 
tently watching  the  interior  of  the  tub. 
The  vibrating  of  the  huge  vessel  and  the 
twisting  vapor  told  of  some  frightful  con- 
tortions within.  But  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
rushed  to  the  door. 

The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  could  not 
.  revive  me.  I  was  shivering  from  head  to 
I  foot.     Icy  cold  and  hot  by  turns,  I  knew  1 
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must  have  caught  a  feverish  attack.  But 
how  could  I  face  that  horrible  hut?  Was 
I  really  dreaming;?  A  sound  broke  the 
solemn  silence.  The  church  clock  in  the 
valley  far  down  below  was  striking  one. 
Should  I  have  heard  that  in  my  dreams? 
No !  I  know  I  was  awake  !  Far  away  a 
line  of  light  was  twinkling  under  the  dark 
mass  of  the  distant  mountains  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  Mon- 
treux.  How  curiously  the  light  of  that 
pre-eminently  artificial  settlement  con- 
trasted with  the  mysterious  ch&let  behind 
me,  with  its  dreadful  unreality  and  ghastly 
tenants  !  There  opposite  to  me  were  the 
electric  lights  of  the  new  hotel  at  Territet. 
Behind  me  was  the  dim  ruin  with  its  fear- 
ful secrets. 

How  cold  it  was  !  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing, and  a  pale  light  over  the  north-east 
showed  where  the  sun  was  travelling. 
Three  hours  more  and  I  should  be  able  to 
find  my  way  down.  At  least  there  was 
this  comfort,  that  if  there  was  a  ch&let 
there  must  be  a  path  to  it.  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  whole  thing  were  a  ghastly 
dream. 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  old  building.  I 
bad  to  force  myself  to  do  it.  I  expected 
to  see  that  fearful  figure  standing  in  the 
door.  AH  was  dark  and  still.  Was  it 
really  all  a  dream?  It  was  very  cold  out 
there.  Three  hours  is  a  long  time  to  wait. 
My  clothes  were  torn,  and  the  long  grass 
was  dripping  wet.  I  could  not  lie  down 
in  it.  I  could  hardly  stand  for  three  hours. 
I  was  very  tired.  Should  I  be  frightened 
by  a  nightmare,  however  dreadful?  My 
bead  was  light  from  my  fall.  I  would  be 
more  sensible.  I  would  g:o  in  again.  It 
was  still  far  too  dark  to  think  of  trying  to 
find  any  way  down.  As  I  approached  the 
old  tumble-down  building,  I  could  not 
help  shuddering.  I  never  knew  a  dream 
so  vivid.  However,  it  must  be  a  dream. 
There  are  the  electric  lights  of  that  grand 
hotel  at  Territet.  No  mysteries  can  exist 
in  the  face  of  the  triumphs  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. But  in  spite  of  my  trying  to  bluster 
out  my  fears,  I  did  not  at  all  like  getting 
nearer  to  that  dark  door.  I  looked  fur- 
tively in.  All  was  black  and  silent.  The 
damp,  nasty,  unwholesome  odor  was  there. 
But  it  was  warmer  than  outside,  where  a 
cold  north  wind  was  beginning  to  whisper 
among  the  crevices  of  the  cliffs  behind 
me  and  the  fir-tree  tops  below.  I  went  in  ; 
but  I  kept  very  near  the  door,  and  did  not 
trouble  about  dry  twigs  any  more.  I  sat 
down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  sound 
asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sunlight  was  stream- 


ing over  the  steep  slope  opposite.  The 
jagged  outline  of  the  cliffs  behind  was 
thrown  in  clear  profile  on  the  fir  woods 
and  crags  in  front.  The  chftlet  was  still 
dim,  but  I  could  make  out  objects  dis- 
tinctly. Involuntarily  the  horrible  dream 
of  the  night  before  came  back.  I  looked 
at  the  stall  where  I  had  sat.  There  at 
the  exact  place  where  I  had  seen  it  was 
the  torn  and  crumbling  sack.  There  were 
the  ghastly  hand  and  grinning  skull.  It 
was  no  dream  then.  I  got  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  hut.  How  exquisite  was  the 
morning!  For  a  moment  I  forgot  every- 
thing. A  grey  patch  of  mist  floated  be- 
low me,  hiding  the  valley.  But  above  the 
streaming  sunlight  was  bringing  into  sharp 
distinctness  every  peak  and  crag  of  the 
mountains  opposite.  Deep  purple  grey, 
the  cliffs  behind  towered  against  the  warm, 
clear,  rosy  haze ;  while  opposite  the  orange- 
tinged  crags  cut  the  cold  blue  of  the  west- 
ern sky.  The  tinkle  of  a  few  bells  far 
down  under  the  mist  told  me  that  the  cows 
were  already  busy  at  their  morning  meal. 
I  wished  I  were  a  cow. 

My  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  the 
easiest  means  of  finding  like  occupation. 
How  was  I  to  get  down  ?  The  grass  all 
round  the  chilet  was  long  and  rank.  Evi- 
dently no  cattle  had  browsed  there  this 
year.  The  little  patch  of  pasture  was 
hemmed  in  by  beetling  cliffs  on  three  sides. 
The  grass  grew  to  the  edge  on  the  fourth 
side,  and  then  seemed  to  drop  in  a  sheer 
precipice. 

I  went  to  the  edge  and  looked  over. 
The  top  of  a  tall  fir-tree  was  just  below 
me.  A  few  stones,  worn  and  moss-cov- 
ered, appeared  to  offer  a  way  of  escape.  I 
could  see  there  was  a  forest  of  fir-trees 
further  down.  If  only  I  could  reach  these 
I  should  be  sure  to  find  a  way  down  into 
the  valley. 

Before  I  attempted  to  descend  I  took 
one  more  look  at  the  old  crumbling  ch&let. 
It  stood  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the 
gloomy  plateau.  Entirely  protected  from 
the  south,  west,  and  east  by  precipitous 
cliffs  above,  the  sunlight  had  never  fallen 
on  its  sombre  moss-covered  stones.  I 
thought  over  the  dream  of  the  night  be- 
fore. If  it  was  a  dream,  how  could  I  have 
seen  all  I  did  see  ?  I  had  certainly  never 
entered  the  chftlet  before.  It  was  pitch 
dark  when  I  went  in.  How  could  I  tell 
that  sack  contained  a  mouldering  skele- 
ton ?  How  could  I  know  there  was  a  tub 
in  the  corner?  Could  a  feverish  imaQjina* 
tion  create  the  actual  presentment  01  hid- 
den surroundings?  The  ghastly  figure 
might  be  the  result  of  a  heated,  over- 
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There  was  nothiog  left  to  prove  ih: 
entered.  That  strange  laugh  might  have 
been  ihe  cry  of  some  night-bird  distorted 
in  rny  half-conscious  torpor.  But  the  tubP 
I  would  go  in  and  see  if  that  great  tub 
were  acluallj'  there. 

As  I  entered,  the  sickening  stale  atmo- 
sphere struck  me  as  pecuiiarly  repulsive, 
I  stood  at  the  door  and  looked  in.  With 
a  sense  of  horror  upon  me  I  looked 
towards  the  corner  where  I  had  seen  in 
my  dream  the  great  tub.  It  was  there. 
A  vast  wooden  tub,  capable  of  holding 
many  hundreds  of  gallons.  It  was  now 
in  decay.  The  iron  hoops  had  rusted  out, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  staves  had  slipped 
out  of  their  position.  I  remembEred  the 
incidents  of  the  dream  distinctly  —  far 
too  distinctly.  I  felt  1  should  never  for- 
get them.  That  fearfully  malignant,  tvlz- 
eneri.dead  figure.  The  awful  heavings  of 
the  suggestive  burden.  The  vapor.  The 
plunge.  The  dispersion  of  the  steam 
above  the  caldron.  The  vibrating  of  the 
huge  vessel.  The  ghastly,  creepy  laugh. 
1  forced  myself  to  go  up  to  the  corner.  I 
climbed  up  on  some  bulks  of  timber  rot- 
ting there.  I  looked  in.  It  was  so  dark 
inside  I  could  at  lirst  make  out  nodetails. 
By  degrees,  as  1  looked  closer,  and  helped 
by  a  chink  of  light  which  fell  through  a 
crack  in  the  tub,  I  was  able  to  make  out 
3  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  bottom.  1  poked 
it  with  my  stick;  a  musty,  fetid  smell 
arose,  and  my  stick  struck  a  hard,  round 
substance;  There  was  the  same  horriblv 
suggestive  outline  which  had  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  sack.  The  rubbish  had  a 
ghastly  similitude  to  a  huddled-up  skele- 
ton. As  1  examined  it  more  attentively, 
I  could  see  thai  there  was  no  doubt.  The 
head  bad  fallen  off,  and  was  Iving  at  the 
side  of  the  heap  of  mouldering  bones. 

I  had  seen  enough.  1  hurried  away.  J 
pever  slopped  again  until  I  had  climbed 
down  to  the  nearest  fir-tree.  There  I 
paused.  Before  entering  the  dark  shade 
of  the  forest  1  turned  back  to  look  up. 
The  long  grass  grew  rank  against  the  sky- 
line ;  a  grey  peak  of  the  highest  cliff  just 
topped  the  ragged  growth.  1  was  too  fnr 
down  to  see  anything  of  Ihe  plateau.  Was 
it  fancy,  or  a  memory  of  my  dream  ?  But 
as  I  looked,  a  figure  seemed  to  emerge 
among  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
pasture,  and  stagger  up  against  the  blue 
sky  with  a  long  burden  on  its  shoulders. 
The  dark  wood  behind  me  seemed  to  echo 
a  cruel,  shivering  latigh,  and  the  figure 
(disappeared. 

"  Mere    fancy  I "    1    said     to     myself. 


"Imagination  will  do  anythingi"  and  I 
lurned  to  find  my  way  through  the  gloom. 

After  an  hour's  difficult  descent,  the 
rude  track  I  was  following  suddenly  ended 
the  brink  of  a  vast  ravine, 
examined  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
highroad  for  the  avalanches.      Up  and  up 
it  went,  in  a    straight,  ever-diminishing 
line.  Id  the  Barrow  gorge  between  two  of 
the  highest  peaks.     Down,   down,  it  cut 
its  plunging  track  right  to  the  narrow  belt 
of  walnut  and  chestnut  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  below.     I  must  get  across  this  some- 
how.   Below  me   the  forest  ended  in  a, 
es  01  precipitous  cliffs.     The  path  led 
here,  and  1  could  see  the  continuation 

L  on  the  other  side.  Itwas  getting  hot. 
I  longed  to  be  down  in  the  village,  whose 
red  and  grey  roofs  1  could  see  peeping  out 
among  the  dark-green  masses  below.  1 
looked  at  my  mangled  clothes.  I  felt  the 
parts  I  could  not  see  were  infinitely  worse 
than  those  I  could.  My  hands  were  stained 
ilh  blood.  I  knew  my  face  must  be 
streaked  with  it,  too.  My  head  was  bound 
i-ith  my  handkerchief.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  enter  a  decent  village  like  that 
in  broad  daylight.  1  must  get  down  be- 
fore many  people  were  about. 

Prodding  the  face  of  the  ravine  with  my 
stick,  I  found  that  if  I  planted  my  foot 
firmly  I  could  make  a  fairly  safe  footing 
s  treacherous  surface.  After  a  haz- 
ardous ten  minutes,  I  reached  the  other 
side.  Henceforth  the  track  was  easy.  Id 
another  half-hour  I  passed  some  goats.  A 
startled  cowboy  next  stood  gaping  at  my 
appearance.  In  a  few  minutes  more  1 
had  reached  a  ch&lel,  where  an  old  woman 
was  attending  to  the  cows. 

She  was  a  sensible  old  thing,  and  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  She  wasted 
few  words,  but  soon  gave  me  some  hot 
milk,  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter.  I  al- 
lowed her  10  balhe  ray  head,  and  although 
she  had  no  clean  rag,  she  washed  my 
handkerchief  and  tied  it  neatly  over  my 
cut.  My  garments  look  longer  mending, 
but  she  succeeded  at  last,  and  I  went  on 
my  way  a  reformed  character. 

During  the  time  she  was  attending  to  me 
a  man  had  come  in.  A  long-haired,  un- 
shaven, tangled  man.  Wc  talked,  and 
when  1  told  him  where  I  had  passed  the 
night,  he  uttered  an  exclamation.  Incre- 
dulity was  the  chief  ingredient  in  his  sur- 
prise. When  I  told  him,  however,  of  the 
great  tub  in  the  corner,  he  appeared  con- 
vinced. Both  he  and  the  old  woman 
seemed  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  me. 
They  asked  me  questions ;  I  hey  exchanged 
significant  glances-  At  last  the  man  could 
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restrain  his  curiosity  no  longer.  He  asked 
roe  point-blank  if  I  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  les  revenants.  It  was  haunted,  then. 
My  dream  was  not  a  dream,  or  if  it  was,  it 
was  curious  it  should  have  taken  so  defi- 
nite a  form.  I  answered  evasively,  and 
then  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  story  con- 
nected with  the  chdlet,  why  such  excellent 
pasture  was  left  to  grow  in  rank  waste? 
Why  there  was  no  path  up  there  ?  Why, 
above  all,  was  there  that  awful  tub? 

It  was  a  long  tale,  and  much  of  the  story 
was  incomprehensible.  The  ch&let  be- 
longed to  a  fairly  well-to-do  peasant;  of 
course  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case. 
The  wife  of  the  peasant  was  admired  by 
a  douanier.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
these  douanier s  never  do  have  anything 
else  to  do  but  to  admire  all  the  village 
belles.     The  husband's  life  was  wretched. 

The  douanier  was  young,  big,  brutal. 
The  husband  was  small,  old,  cunning.  It 
was  when  the  cattle  had  gone  to  the 
mountains.  There  was  a  very  good  path 
up  there  then.  Pierroch  and  his  wife  had 
gone  up  to  their  ch&let  with  their  cows. 
**lt  was  just  such  a  night  as  last  night, 

and  it  was Why,  it  is  the  feast  of  St. 

John  to-day  !  "  and  the  two  peasants  looked 
at  each  other  and  nodded  significantly. 
The  douanier  was  seen  climbing  the  moun- 
tain path.  He  never  was  seen  again.  Nor 
were  Pierroch  or  his  wife  ever  heard  of 
after.  The  ch&let  was  visited  a  week 
later,  but  nothing  was  found.  The  huge 
tub  was  full  of  water  as  usual.  For  there 
was  no  water  up  there,  and  that  made  the 
pasture  less  useful  than  it  would  have 
been.  All  the  water  for  the  cattle  had  to 
be  accumulated  in  that  large  tub,  either 
from  the  snow  or  the  rain.  All  was  in 
fairly  good  order.  A  sackful  of  hay  lay 
on  the  floor  of  the  stall.  The  few  cows 
Pierroch  possessed  had  all  disappeared, 
and  the  door  stood  wide  open.  Nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  of  any  one  of  the 
three.  Since  then  the  place  bore  an  evil 
name.  It  was  called  "the  Revenants," 
and  no  one  ever  went  there  now.  Only 
on  St,  John's  eve  a  light  was  always  seen. 
A  pale  light  like  the  gleam  of  a  glow-worm. 
No  one  had  ever  been  bold  enough  to  try 
and  get  there  to  find  out  the  explanation. 
In  fact,  what  further  explanation  was 
wanted  ?  Did  not  Holy  Scripture  say  there 
were  spirits?  Did  not  monsieur  le  cur^ 
tell  them  of  Samuel  and  the  witch  ?  They 
were  not  so  ignorant  there  on  that  moun- 
tain as  monsieur  might  think.  But  mon- 
sieur has  actually  passed  the  night  there 
on  St.  John's  eve  ?  he  must  have  been 
there,   since  he  had  seen  the  great  tub. 


Old  Nannette  remembered  the  making  of 
that  tub.  It  was  built  up  there.  There 
was  a  feast  given,  and  the  red  wine  was 
the  first  liquid  it  ever  contained.  Ah,  it 
was  good,  that  red  wine  as  it  flowed  from 
the  wooden  spigot  I 

I  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  I 
thought  of  the  mouldering  skeleton,  and 
the  frightful  death  that  seemed  shadowed 
out  by  that  ghastly  mute  phantasma.  The 
convulsions,  the  plunges  I  could  not  see. 
The  groans  I  could  not  hear.  The  awful, 
sickening  death, 

I  answered  all  their  questions  briefly, 
and  went  on  my  way.  In  a  short  time  I 
was  down  the  mountain.  I  had  reached 
the  village  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In 
half  an  hour  the  steamer  would  be  here. 
As  I  sat  outside  the  clean,  simple  little 
hotel  sipping  my  coflEee,  I  thought  over  the 
strange  experiences  of  the  night.  Had  I 
really  seen  a  ghost?  It  seemed  so  odd. 
In  the  broad  daylight,  with  the  blue  lake 
before  me,  with  the  large,  bird-like  barques 
airing  their  sails  in  that  quiet  bay  beside 
me  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  trim  gendarme, 
magniflcent  in  all  the  rigid  dignity  of  his 
padded  uniform  and  pasteboard  hat,  lean- 
ing against  the  rails  of  the  landing-stage, 
—  it  seemed  so  impossible.  Why  should 
ghosts  exist?  How  could  they  be?  It 
was  so  much  more  easy  to  say  it  was  a 
dream.  And  a  dream  I  should  still  say  it 
was  were  i t  not  for  that  tub.  Can  it  be  that 
we  can  antedate  a  dream?  That  we  hear 
and  see  certain  things,  dream  of  them,  and 
then,  forgetting  when  we  dreamt  it,  believe 
the  dream  took  place  before  the  events? 

As  I  pondered  over  it  all,  I  could  hardly 
accept  this.  I  had  entered  the  hut  in  the 
dark.  I  knew  there  was  a  tub  there,  and 
a  skeleton  before  I  looked  for  them.  The 
skeleton  in  the  sack  I  saw  almost  as  soon 
as  I  opened  my  eyes ;  but  I  had  gone  out 
and  taken  a  walk  in  the  cool  air  of  the 
morning,  found  a  path  down,  and  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  collected  before  I  remem- 
bered the  tub.  I  went  back  purposely  to 
look  for  it.  I  knew  exactly  where  it  was, 
what  it  looked  like,  and  fully  expected  to 
find  something  horrible  in  it,  I  must  have 
seen  this  then.  The  chftlet  must  have  been 
lighted  up  somehow.  Attribute  what  I 
would  to  imagination,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  this  was  a  dream,  unless  a  singularly 
prophetic  one.  It  seemed  as  easy  to  be- 
lieve in  a  spiritual  manifestation  as  to  be- 
lieve in  so  marvellously  circumstantial  a 
dream. 

But  here  was  the  steamer.  A  throng  of 
happy,  merry  boys,  with  tin  boxes  and 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  were  trooping 
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over  the  gangway.  Two  Englishmen,  in 
tweed  suits  atiiJ  straw  hats,  were  occupy- 
ing with  dignified  grandeur  ihe  whole  of 
the  first-class  deck.  In  another  minute  I 
was  on  board.  I  tried  to  hide  my  tallered 
appearance  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but  it  was 
useless.  I  had  lo  confess  to  my  sufferings 
and  all  the  compassion  I  got  was  that  I 
was  a  mast  uHer  idiot  to  go  up  the  moun- 
tains without  a  guide.  However,  no  j^uide 
would  have  led  me  to  "les  Revenanis;" 
and  if  I  should  have  slept  comfortably  In 
my  bed  at  Vevey,  I  .should  have  gone  with- 
out Ihe  marvellous  experience  which  I 
cannot  help  confessing  Eoes  far  to  convince 
me  there  must  be  ghosts. 

Two  thinss  I  have  learned  from  my  ad- 
venture. One  is  to  regard  with  a  profound 
respect  all  Alpine  climbers.  Theoiher  is 
to  receive  with  reverence  the  researches 
and  lucubrations  of  the  Psychological  So- 
ciety. There  is  also  a  third  conclusion  I 
have  sadly  come  to.  Vasehne  nnd  plaster 
are  very  useful  adjuncts  10  atouristequo- 
raent.  If,  also,  you  could  induce  your 
tailor  to  part  with  several  pieces  of  the 
stuff  of  which  your  suit  is  made,  you 
would  find  it  come  in  very  useful ;  it  is  so 
difficult  to  match  your  things  abroad. 

1  shall  be  happy  lo  tell  any  one  the  eiacl 
situation  of  the  ch&let.  It  lies  in  that 
little  plateau  quite  hidden  from  the  lake. 
It  is  difficult  to  find.  The  ascent  to  it  is 
very  arduous,  and,  owing  lo  that  awkward 
ravine,  is  really  dangerous.  But  the  de- 
scent to  it  is  easy  and  rapid.  One  has 
only  to  slip  off  the  cliff  above,  and  you 
are  soon  there.  Frank  Cowper. 


One  of  the  earliest  pictures  in  my  mem- 
ory is  of  a  travelling  carriage  crossing 
snow-covered  Alps.  A  carriage  contain- 
ing my  mother  and  uncle,  sister  and  self, 
an  English  maid,  and  a  romantic  butsurlv 
Asiatic,  named  Allahdad. 

Richard  Burton,  then  a  handsome  man 
hardly  thirty,  tall  and  broad-shouldered, 
was  oflener  outside  the  carriage  than  in  il, 
as  the  noise  made  by  liis  iwo  small  nieces 
rendered  pedestrian  exercise,  even  in  the 
snow,  an  agreeable  and  almost  necessary 
variety.  Very  good-humoredly,  however, 
did  he  bear  the  uproar,  now  and  then  giv- 
ing us  bits  of  snow  to  taste  which  we 
hoped  might  be  sugar. 


and  we 
gland  for  a  cousin's  wedding, 
also  to  be  near  London,  as  he  was  bringing 
home  the  fruits  of  seven  years'  study  and 
Sind,  Goa,  and  the  Neilgherries, 
Seven  years  of  hardest  work,  for  joining 
the  Indian  array  at  twenty-one,  he  learnt 
eleven  languages,  did  yeoman's  service  in 
Sind  Canal  Survey,  travelled  in  dis- 
guise amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  ihe  hills 
plains,  strained  every  power  to  such 
a  degree,  that  had  >t  not  been  for  ihe 
lursingof  surly  Allahdad  on  board  ship, 
le  would  never  have  come  back  alive. 
3n  arriving  in  England  he  was  so  de- 
ighted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  rela- 
tions again,  thai  he  knocked  up  his  aunt's 
household  in  London  in  the  middle  of  Ihe 
night,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  travellt 
post  haste  to  Pisa  to  greet  his  parents 

We  spent  twelve  months  partly 
Dover,  partly  at  Leamington;  then 
graied  to  Boulogne.  There  he  corrected 
and  published.  "Sind,  or  the  Unhappy 
Valley," ''Goa  and  the  Dlue  Mountains,'' 
id"Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus." 
We  were  a  large  party,  as  his  father  and 
lother,  Col.  and  Mrs,  J,  Neltervilli 


lived  with  u 
ally  they  ivei 


it  of  Ihe  tin 


Nat- 


inted  1. 


osKible. 
And  here  I  a 


ctamistake  made 
ices   of    his    fife. 
These  parents  are  frequently  representa 
pair  of  Low  Church  bigots  who  tvisliJ 
to  force  Richard  into  an  unsuitable  proM 

.  the  Church,  On  the  conlrai 
moderate,  old-fashioned  Church  ptof 
they  desired  he  should  become  a  clerHJL 
ly  because  he  seemed  too  clevera 
lad  for  a  soldier.  Soldiers  in  those  dajnf 
not  ihe  learned  persons  they  are  ■ 
present.  Besides.  Col.  Button  had  n 
health  campaigning,  and  R)ch)| 
boy  showed  few  signs  of  the 
physical  slrengih  of  later  yeal 
As  regards  the  eslablisTied  creeds,  he  tir 
believed  as  much  as  most  lads,  and  i. 
accounts  of  wildness  and  turbulence  baf^ 
been  absurdly  exaggerated.  However,! 
was  fortunate  the  parents'  well-meau 
project  came  to  nothing  ;  for  when  about 
ihree-and-twenty  he  became  a  Deist,  and 
although,  as  his  friend  Cameron  truly  says, 
no  man  was  ever  more  qualified  to  write  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  religions  of  Ihe 
world,  he  never  altered  his  views  again. 

A  propos  of  health,  a  curious  di&erence 
between  him  and  his  father  may  be  me» 
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tioned.  The  latter  would  hardly  permit  a 
doctor  to  come  near  him,  and  he  had  such 
a  horror  of  drugs  that  he  preferred  suffer- 
ing all  the  agonies  of  asthma  to  burning  a 
little  nitre-paper.  Richard,  incredulous  as 
he  was  on  roost  debatable  points,  always 
kept  a  warm  corner  for  the  physician,  and 
even  allowed  himself  to  be  dosed  with 
marvellous  docility.  Perhaps  a  result  of 
a  sanguine  disposition.  The  father  and 
mother  were  invalids,  but  Richard  and  his 
sister  entered  into  Boulogne  society. 

At  Boulogne  he  first  saw  his  future  wife, 
then  a  girl  in  her  early  teens.  He  was  not 
to  become  a  Benedict  yet  awhile,  but  twice 
between  twenty  and  thirty  he  thought  of 
marrying.  On  each  occasion  pecuniary 
difficulties  arose.  Until  his  father's  death 
in  1857,  he  had  only  a  moderate  allowance 
besides  his  pay;  he  seemed  doomed  to 
life-long  exile  in  India,  and  his  prospects 
of  advancement  did  not  appear  so  bright 
to  anxious  relatives  as  to  his  sanguine 
Irish  self.  All  his  attachments  were  to 
pretty  or  handsome  women,  ugly  ones  he 
wouldn't  look  at ;  with  him  love  of  the 
beautiful  almost  took  the  place  of  religion. 

The  second  marriage  project  having 
come  to  nought,  the  grand  idea  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  and  Medina  gained  full 
possession  of  his  mind.  Gradually  it 
matured,  preparations  were  made,  and  it 
was  set  on  foot.  Every  one  interested  in 
his  life  knows  how  he  left  London  as  a 
Persian,  and  travelled  to  Southampton 
with  a  friend.  Captain  Grindlay  acting  as 
interpreter.  How  he  lived  at  Cairo  as  a 
dervish  until  the  departure  of  the  pil- 
grims; and  performed  the  pilgrimage  as 
a  genuine  Moslem. 

There  was  terrible  woe  in  the  family 
circle  when  he  went  away.  Unlike  many 
clever  men,  he  was  pleasant  at  home,  al- 
ways occupied  and  marvellously  sweet- 
tempered  about  trifles.  My  mother  says 
the  only  time  she  ever  saw  him  really 
angry  during  the  years  they  spent  to- 
gether at  Boulogne,  was  when  he  found 
one  of  his  nieces  straying  near  the  edge  of 
the  quay,  which,  in  common  with  most 
places  of  the  kind  abroad,  lacked  a  railing 
Then  he  was  so  brave  when  ill.  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  a  favorite  hero  of  his,  he 
allowed  no  amount  of  pain  to  interfere 
with  his  work.  Even  as  a  mere  boy  only 
next  day  was  it  known  that  he  had  suf- 
fered from  toothache  —  by  the  swelling  of 
his  face.  In  fact  he  was  too  brave;  for 
those  around  him,  accustomed  to  less 
stoical  invalids,  were  sometimes  deceived 
by  such  extraordinary  fortitude.  Mumps, 
raging  neuralgia,  and  an  internal  inflam- 


mation severally  attacked  him  at  Boulogne. 
During  the  last  he  did  incautiously  re- 
mark one  day :  "  If  this  doesn't  get  better, 
before  night  I  shall  be  an  angel ; "  and  at 
once  inexpressible  consternation  reigned 
around. 

The  pilgrimage  over,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
thence  to  Bombay.  There  he  organized 
his  expedition  into  Somali-Land,  which 
terminated  disastrously.  When  we  saw 
him  again,  his  handsome  face  was  scarred 
by  the  lance  which  had  transfixed  his  jaw 
and  palate.  Later  on  he  received  a  wound 
on  the  left  cheek  which  was  still  more 
noticeable.  These  scars  marred  his  good 
looks  very  little,  and  for  many  years,  in 
spite  of  fevers  by  the  score,  and  exposure 
to  climate  such  as  people  read  of,  but  sel- 
dom experience,  he  remained  a  strikingly 
handsome  roan,  brown-haired,  bright-eyed, 
upright,  the  living  image  of  that  magnifi- 
cent portrait  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 
Whoever  has  seen  that  portrait  has  seen 
Richard  Burton.  Another  picture  of  him, 
taken  with  his  sister,  painted  at  Boulogne 
by  Jacquand,  a  French  historical  painter 
of  some  eminence,  hangs  in  our  dining- 
room.  He  wears  the  uniform  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service  (infantry),  and 
although  never  a  striking  likeness,  it  gives 
some  idea  of  him  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-nine. 

He  paid  us  a  flying  visit  before  his  ex- 
pedition into  Equatorial  Africa —  1856-9, 
when  he  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika; 
and  again  before  setting  out  for  the  United 
States  in  i860,  to  visit  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  collect  materials  for  his  book  on 
the  Mormons,  "The  City  of  the  Saints." 
His  longest  sojourn  with  us  was  during 
the  summer  of  1859,  when  he  joined  us  at 
Dover.  His  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
but  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Henry  Stisted,  had  just  re- 
turned to  Englana  to  recruit  after  the 
Mutiny;  and  we  all  spent  several  months 
together  at  that  war-like  little  watering- 
place. 

We  did  our  best  to  cheer  him  up,  for  all 
that  summer  he  seemed  ailing  and  despond- 
ent. In  his  family  the  expression,  "an 
unlucky  Burton,"  is  proverbial,  and  cer- 
tainly at  times  his  ill-luck  was  almost 
inveterate  enough  to  terminate  his  career. 
Even  a  good  thing  would  come  to  him  like 
a  scorpion,  with  a  sting  in  its  tail.  He 
had  just  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika,  but 
then  ensued  all  the  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment about  Speke  ;  and  he  was  too  affec- 
tionate and  sensitive  a  man  not  to  take 
such  a  grievous  annoyance  to  heart.  Later 
on,  evil   fate  dealt  him   a  worse    blow. 
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Nineteen  years' serwice  io  the  Indian  army 
was  stvepi:  away  in  iS6i  on  his  accepiing; 
the  coQsulate  of  Fernando  Po.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  made  sulSctent  enquiries  as  to 
the  roles  of  ibe  SiaS  Corps  at  that  partic- 
ular dale,  perhaps  he  was  intentionally 
misinformed,  for  he  had  many  enemies, 
fearfully  bitter  ones  ihey  were  too ;  any' 
how,  on  accepiing  the  consulate  he  heard 
that  all  chance  of  risinji;  in  the  army  was 
gone  forever.  And  with  his  health  threal- 
eoing  to  break  up,  the  prospect  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  and  only  Fernando  Po,  was  not 
exactly  exhilarating. 

lo  January,  1861,  he  married  handsome, 
faacioating  Isabel  Arundell.  A  great  sur- 
prise to  UB,  as  he  had  become  such  an  in- 
veterate traveller  that  we  began  to  think  of 
him  as  a  confirmed  bachelor.  It  is  gener- 
ally known  there  were  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  marriage.  Mrs.  Arundell,  a 
very  strict  Romanist,  objected  to  a  Proies- 
taot  son-in-law;  there  was  no  superabun- 
dance of  ways  and  means,  for  though  be 
made  large  sums  by  his  writings  later,  ai 
that  lime  he  seldom  received  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds  for  abook  ;  and  the 
ghastly  African  consulate  was  not  a  suit- 
able residence  for  an  Englishwoman.  But 
Isabel  very  wisely  allowed  none  of  these 
obstacles  to  prevent  her  from  marrying; 
the  man  of  her  choice,  and  she  never  had 
reason  to  regret  it,  a  better  husband  never 
lived.  They  both  stayed  with  us  at  Dover- 
court  in  Essex  almost  immediately  after 
their  marriage,  spending  the  rest  of  the 
winter  and  spring  between  that  place  and 
London.  Their  time  together  was  short,  as 
be  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  tor  Africa, 
and  he  knew  the  vile  climate  too  well  to 
take  his  wife  with  him.  However,  there 
were  occasional  meetings  at  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe ;  once  he  came  for  a  few  months 
to  London  on  leave  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained a  healthier  post,  (hat  of  Santos,  his 
wife  joined  him,  and  was  never  separated 
from  him  for  any  length  of  time  after- 
wards. 

During  the  four  years  he  held  the  con- 
sulship of  Fern^ado  Po,  he  marched  up 
to  Abeokuia,  ascended  the  Cameroon 
Mountains,  explored  the  Yellalah  lipids 
of  the  Congo  Kiver,  and  passed  three 
months  at  Agbome  as  British  commis- 
sioner with  presents  from  her  Majesty  to 
the  king  of  Dahomey.  The  published 
records  of  these  explorations  are ;  '*  Abe- 
okuia and  the  Cameroon  Mountains," 
"Wanderings  ip  West  Africa,"  "  A  Mis- 
sion to  Celele,  Kine  of  Dahomey,"  and 
"Essay on  the  Nile  Basin." 

At   Santos  he  thoroughly  explored   his 


province,  the  gold  mines  and  diamond 
diggings   of   Minas    Geraes,  and   canoed 
down  the  river  Sao  Francisco  &fleen  hun- 
dred miles,  an    adventure   described    in 
'■The  Highlands  of  Brazil."     He  visited 
the    Argentine   Republic,  and  the  rivers 
a,  Parana,  and  Paraguay;  then  crossed 
the  Pampas  and  the  Andes  lo  Chili  and 
■"eru,  and  visited  the  Pacific  coast,  return- 
ig  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  London.    All 
In  about  four  years  I 
len  followed  his  happiest  days  in  later 
life,  the   short  time  spent  at  Damascus, 
appointment   (Lord    Derby's)   thor- 
oughly suited  him.     Climate,  occupation, 
mode  of  living,  were   all    just  what    he 
loved  best.     For  once  he  was  in  his  right 
place,  and  his  big  brain  had  full  and  ample 
scope    for    work.      There   was   not    time 
enough   for  such  prodigies  of    travel   as 
those  performed   from   other  consulates, 
but  he  explored  all  the  unknown  pans  of 
Syria,  and  what  with  the  multifarious  da- 
of  his  post,  and  his  indefatigable  pen, 
a  day  was  idle.     Strong,  brave   man 
though  he  was,  the  shock  of  his  sudden 
recall  told  upon  him  cruelly.     I  never  saw 
'  n,  even  during  his  last  years  when  hit 
ilth  had  all  but  given  way,  so  "  down." 
;  came  straight  home  to  us  at  Norwood 
wretched  spirits,  and  as  he  could  not 
sleep,  sal  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  with  my  father  smoking.  Tragedy 
vas  dashed  with  comedy;   one  night  a 
errible   uproar  arose.     The   dining-room 
vindows  had  been  left  open,  the  candles 
ilight,  and  the  pug  asleep  under  the  table, 
forgotten.     A  policeman,  seeing  the  win> 
ts   unclosed,  knocked  incessantly   at 
street  door,  the  pug  awoke  and  barked 
Lself   hoarse,  and  every   one  clattered 
of  his   or   her   bedroom  to  ascertain 
cause  of  the  disturbance.    My  uncle 
had  quite  forgotten   that  in  quiet  English 
households  servants  retire  10  rest  before 

3  A.M. 

We  saw,  too.  m  another  way  how  shaki 
his  nerves  were  by  the  loss  of  his  appoint 
ment.  He  had  always  been  very  fond  (rf 
tea,  which  he  insisted  on  having  of  first- 
rate  quality,  not  twice  drunk,  as  he  de- 
scribed cheap  compounds.  An  ordinary 
breakfast-cup  did  not  suffice,  he  preferred 
the  slop-basin.  But  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival he  gave  up  tea  and  took  cocoa.  The 
habit,  however,  was  resumed  later,  slop- 
basin  and  all. 

Sensitive  though  he  was,  he  possessed 
that  enviable  common  sense,  so  very  un- 
common, by  the  way,  which  enables  us  to 
speedily  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  inev- 
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itable.  His  cherished  appointment  was 
lost,  irretrievably  lost,  so  he  turned  bis 
thoughts  elsewhere.  After  a  few  months 
in  London  he  joined  us  in  Edinburgh  en 
route  for  Iceland.  We  soon  ascertained, 
much  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  Damas- 
cus trouble  had  skinned  over,  he  had  quite 
recovered  his  health  and  seemed  thor- 
oughly able  to  enjoy  himself.  He  liked 
the  town,  he  liked  the  bracing  air,  and  he 
liked  the  people.  The  93rd  Highlanders 
stationed  at  the  castle,  entertained  with 
true  Scotch  hospitality;  and  he  met  at 
our  house  Lord  and  Lady  Perth,  General 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas,  the 
Macphersons  of  Cluny,  and  other  well- 
known  families  then  in  Edinburgh.  Lord 
Airlie  was  high  commissioner  that  year, 
and  we  all  went  together  to  the  receptions 
at  Holyrood.  Orders  and  uniforms  are 
donned  on  these  occasions,  and  a  very  gay, 
picturesque  scene  the  old  palace  pre- 
sented, the  men  brightened  up  for  once 
with  a  dash  of  color  ;  but  Richard  Burton, 
in  those  days,  had  no  decoration  what- 
ever. It  may  be  remembered  the 
K.C.M.G.  was  given  him  within  only  four 
years  of  his  death. 

We  enjoyed  this  Edinburgh  visit  of  his 
just  as  much  as  he  did,  but  it  seemed  all 
too  short.  My  father  and  a  few  friends 
saw  him  ofiE  early  in  June  from  the  quay  at 
Granton.  He  had  always  been  very  anx- 
ious to  go  to  Iceland,  and  this  was  the 
first  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  travel- 
ling line  since  the  Damascus  worry.  Most 
men  would  have  thought  of  little  else,  and 
I  think  nothing  could  show  better  what  a 
great  loving  heart  he  had  than  that  the 
saying  good-bye  for  what  promised  to  be 
but  a  short  absence,  was  positively  painful 
to  him.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  he  did  his  very 
best  to  avoid  good-byes;  and  when  un- 
avoidable, I  have  often  seen  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  felt  his  hands  turn  stone  cold. 

The  trip  to  Iceland  proved  pleasant  and 
prosperous ;  then  came  the  Trieste  ap- 
pointment, which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Though  unsuitable  in  many  re- 
spects, it  must  be  allowed  the  duties  were 
light,  the  pay  was  good,  and  the  leave  un- 
limited. To  a  more  responsible  post  he 
would  have  been  chained,  as  it  were,  but 
from  Trieste  he  could  travel  to  his  hearths 
content.  Of  course  he  often  wearied  of 
the  commonplace  town,  and  its  disagree- 
able climate  ;  and  had  he  not  been  able 
to  pass  many  months  wandering  amidst 
pleasanter  scenes,  would  have  suffered 
even  more  than  he  did.  A  wonderful 
amount  of  travel  and  literary  work  was 
crowded  into  the  twenty  years  he  held  this 


consulate.  Every  spot  of  ground  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  his  new  home  having 
been  explored,  he  went  again  to  India  in 
1875,  bringing  out  "  Sind  Revisited  "  as  a 
result ;  he  commanded  two  expeditions  to 
Midian  ;  returned  to  his  old  diggings,  as 
he  expressed  it,  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica in  company  with  Commander  Cam- 
eron, besides  taking  short  trips  to  Suez, 
Tangier,  many  to  England.  He  published 
several  fresh  volumes  of  travels,  transla- 
tions of  all  the  works  of  Camoens,  and  last 
of  all,  what  is  called  his  monumental 
work,  the  "Arabian  Nights."  This  last 
brought  in  quite  a  little  fortune,  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  including  the  sum  re- 
ceived for  the  supplemental  volumes. 

Throughout  life  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  sister,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  who  much  resembles 
him.  A  fortnight  seldom  passed  without 
a  letter  in  his  quaint  little  handwriting, 
which  often  required  our  joint  efforts  to 
decipher.  Frequently  one  would  contain 
some  terse  remark  which  became  a  house- 
hold saying  for  months  afterwards.  *'  What 
fools  think  others  don't,"  for  example  ;  or 
writing  about  people  with  very  large  self- 
esteem,  —  **  People  much  to  be  envied  — 
pity  they  are  such  beasts ; "  again  dprofios 
of  those  who  receive  kicks  and  cuffs  from 
the  world  without  resenting  them,  "a 
good  plan,  if  you  can  but  follow  it."  He 
always  wrote  fully  about  himself  and  his 
plans,  but  invariably  noticed  any  little 
piece  of  family  or  society  news  we  had 
told  him,  however  insignificant  it  might 
have  been.  The  last  letter  was  written 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  rejoicing 
in  improved  health,  and  anticipating  his 
return  in  the  spring. 

Each  time  he  came  to  England  we  saw 
him  frequently.  When  we  lived  at  Syden- 
ham he  often  went  with  us  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  We  used  to  joke  on  these  occa- 
sions, declaring  he  explored  the  palace  and 
grounds  as  thoroughly  as  Harar  or  Lake 
Tanganyika  ;  and  generally  we  had  to  di- 
vide into  two  parties,  one  resting  while  the 
other  accompanied  him.  Later,  when  we 
moved  to  Folkestone,  that  place  received 
its  share  of  attention.  Caesar's  Hill,  the 
Warren,  and  Sandgate,  etc.,  all  were  care- 
fully reconnoitred.  In  short  he  seemed 
unable  to  rest  until  he  had  walked  or  driven 
all  over  a  new  place  and  its  environs. 

The  fine,  bracing  air  of  Folkestone  al- 
ways revived  him,  and  he  invariably  left 
us  looking  and  feeling  better.  Most  de- 
voted care  was  taken  of  his  health  by  both 
wife  and  doctor ;  and  if  he  could  only  have 
lived  in  really  pure  air,  done  less  work. 
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and  slept  more,  tec  years  might  have 
been  added  lo  his  exisisDCe,  We  tried 
hard  to  persuade  liim  lo  spend  the  winter 
with  us  instead  of  going  on  to  Cannes  the 
year  ot  Ihe  Riviera  earthquakes.  Gipsy- 
like,  he  abhorred  the  idea  ot  tying  himself 
down  for  any  length  of  time.  So  long  as 
it  was  possible  even  lo  be  carried  in  and 
outoE  trains  and  steamers,  travel  he  would; 
and  he  had  only  just  returned  frnm  the 
falijtuing  trip  to  Malogia,  to  rest  a  few 
weeks  Before  starting  for  Greece,  when 
one  night  he  died  suddenly,  quite  worn 
out.  The  brave  heart  so  unraercif  ully  tried 
could  literally  beat  no  longer.  And  no 
doubt  he  knew  what  was  best  for  liimself. 
Belter  to  die  in  full  possession  of  his  glO' 
rious  faculties,  able  to  the  last  to  work 
with  those  who  lead  tbe  van  of  human 
progress,  than  la  husband  his  remaining 
Slrenglh  for  all  the  horrors  of  old  age.   We 

she. 
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III. 

Somewhere  in  Landor's  works  there 
is  a  couplet  expressive  of  the  fact  that 
with  each  death  of  a  friend  something  in 
ourselves  dies  too,  "and  every  death  is 
painful  saveihe  last." 

It  is  a  truth  which  a  correspondence, 
extending  more  or  less  over  a  lifetime, 
cannot  fail  lo  emphasize.  There  are  por- 
tions of  each  iodividuality  which  only 
possess  a  relative  existence,  and  which, 
with  the  absence  of  that  to  which  thev 
correspond,  necessarily  cease  to  be.  Wiin 
the  death  of  one  associate  boyhood  is 
overj  with  that  of  another,  youth,  even 
though  the  date  may  seem  lo  give  the  lie 
to  the  assertion.  Whatever  Anno  Domini 
may  affirm)  it  is,  in  truth,  only  in  relation 
to  the  old  that  we  are  ever  young,  and  pos- 
sibly, if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ad- 
milled  of  Ihe  test,  it  would  be  found  that 
it  is  only  the  presence  of  youth  which 
causes  years  to  lake  upon  them  the  com- 
plexion ot  old  age.  Each  separate  attribute 
lives  and  diestogether  with  its  correlative; 
and  thus  we  come  back  to  Landor's  asser. 
lion  that  with  the  departure,  one  by  one. 
of  a  man's  friends,  he  himself  dies,  as  it 


were,  by  stages  —  somelhing  lost 
each.  Ii  isa  curious  and  inieresiingsludyj 
to  those  who  have  leisure  lo  pursue  it,  Ui 
watch  as  the  sua  creeps  westward  the 
gradual  shifting  of  the  lights,  to  see  thai 
which  was  once  shadow  start  into  relief, 
and  what  was  once  bright  become  extinct, 
while  yet  the  personality  which  underlies 
all  changing  relationships  remains  stable 
and  unaltered. 

As  ODce  more  we  turn  over  the  pages 
we  find  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster meeting,  in  the  letter  if  not  in  the 
spirit,  with  Archdeacon  Manning,  the  lat- 
ter still  at  Lavington  and  sending  a  cordial 
Invitation  to  his  correspondent  to  visit 
him  there.  How  much,  one  speculates, 
has  in  this  instance,  in  obedience  to  the 
inexorable  law  of  nature,  died  as  tbe  rela- 
tionships of  life  have  changed,  and  how 
much  of  Archdeacon  Manning  survives  in 
his  representative,  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop? Nothing  for  nothing  —  the  same 
law  holds  good  in  all  ihe  departments  of 
Each  phase  is  paid  for  by  the  re- 
linquishment or  death  of  the  one  which 
preceded  it.  Israel,  indeed,  inherits  Ca- 
naan, but  not  the  children  to  whom  the 
promises  were  made.  Yet  the  lots  are  i 
fairly  enough  apportioned  ;  one  has  hope  J 
.IS  his  share,  the  other  fulfilment.  I 

Leaving  the  Church,  we  find  ourselvea'4 
once  more  in  a  land  ot  art.  Dante  Gabriel  J 
Rossetti  has  been  set  dreaming  of  a  theatre 
"  where  not  only  the  appointments  of  the 
stage  but  the  whole  decorations  of  the 
house  should  be  in  harmony  with  medieval 
history  and  art,"  and  where  the  scenic 
effects  should  correspond  to  the  pictures 
of  Henry  Leys,  ihe  great  Belgian  painter, 
whose  works  are  lo  the  writer  Ihe  most 
thoroughly  great  and  satisfactory  modern 
historical  pictures  he  knows. 

Possibly,  before  his  death,  he  may  have 
recognized  Indications,  at  least,  of  tbe 
future  realization  of  his  "dream," 

Is  it  from  a  dreamer  in  another  sphere 
thai  a  letter  comes  not  far  distant  in  order 
from  Ihe  one  last  quoted?  For  William 
O'Brien,  writing  from  his  prison  in  1889, 
and  dealing  also  in  the  tirst  instance  with 
art,  though  art  in  a  different  province  from 
that  of  the  painter,  tells  us  that  "  the  end 
of  the  strife"  —  /w  strife  —  "is  plainly 
near."  A  dream,  perhaps,  yet  some  of 
us  might,  with  Clovis  Hugues,  ihe  patriot 
poet  of  France,  reply  10  the  sco£fers:  — 

Vous  cherchez   les  heros,  je  chetche  les  ti- 
Voos  croyez  k  des  gens  qu'on   nom 
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Je  ne  crois  qu'4  des  fous  amoureux  de  leur 

reve, 
£t  c*est  k  ces  sauveurs,  les  seuls  vrais,  que 

j'el^ve 
Un  hautain  pi^destal  dans  mes  strophes. 

But  to  pass  on  from  the  visions  of 
painter  and  politician  alike.  We  gave, 
in  a  former  paper,  some  examples  of  the 
estimates  formed  by  writers  of  their  own 
work,  or  rather  of  their  various  attitudes 
with  regard  to  it.  It  is  not  less  instructive 
when  we  can  obtain  an  honest  opinion  on 
the  subject,  to  observe  the  attitude  of  a 
man  towards  what,  in  a  more  intimate 
sense  still,  may  no  less  be  termed  his  work 
—  towards  himself,  that  is,  his  own  life 
and  career.  Here  there  are  obviously  even 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  candid  estimate.  The  fear  of  egoism 
keeps  some  men  silent,  whilst  the  an- 
nouncements of  those  who  are  most  ready 
to  speak  on  the  subject  do  not  invariably 
carry  their  own  guarantee  of  veracity. 
Paradoxical  though  it  may  sound,  it  is 
perhaps  from  the  inordinately  vain  that 
the  most  absolute  candor  is  to  be  looked 
for,  from  men  of  so  happy  a  temperament 
that  what  might  have  seemed  to  them 
blemishes  in  another  take  in  their  own 
case  the  character  of  interesting  peculiar- 
ities, to  be  advertised  rather  than  con- 
cealed. There  is  a  light-hearted  openness 
about  the  self-revelations  of  such  persons, 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  the  painful  sin- 
cerities of  the  humble.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  not  uninteresting  when  we 
light  upon  what  seems  to  be  a  man's  calm 
and  dispassionate  judgment  of  himself, 
and  in  the  following  letter  from  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  there  is  a  certain  ring  of 
sincerity  which  commends  it :  — 

"  I  am,"  he  says,  writing  in  1849,  "  much 
obliged  by  your  present,  and  embarrassed 
by  your  note.  I  know  not  what  to  say 
without  exposing  myself  to  the  imputation 
of  either  affectation  or  insensibility  to  the 
compliment  paid  me. 

"  I  own  that  such  a  note,  had  it  been 
anonymous,  would  have  annoyed  me 
Coming  from  you  it  gratifies  me,  but  with 
an  uncomfortable  adjunct.  It  is  the  a 
laudato  that  alone  renders  it  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  be  the  laudatus, 

*'  I  cannot  but  be  proud  of  any  mark  of 
your  respect,  even  if  founded  on  a  mistake. 
1  was  not  the  friend  of  Schiller,  whom  I 
saw  only  two  or  three  times. 

*'  Of  Goethe  I  saw  much  more,  and  he 
was  as  superior  to  Schiller  as  Shakespeare 
was  to  Milton.  I  have  often  said  of  my- 
self that  it  has  been  my  enviable  lot  to  be 


known,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  respected, 
in  several  countries  of  Europe  by  distin- 
guished men  whom  I  had  no  right  to  as- 
sociate with  from  the  possession  of  any 
kindred  talent.  This  ought  to  be  said 
hereafter,  if  I  were  one  to  be  ever  men- 
tioned hereafter.  ...  I  am,  your  obliged, 
humble  servant,         H.  C.  Robinson." 

There  is  another  letter  from  the  same 
writer,  but  two  years  earlier,  from  Rydal 
Mount,  and  showing  its  poet  in  a  some- 
what mournful  light :  — 

"You  will  expect  from  me,"  he  says, 
"  some  account  of  our  friend's  health  and 
spirits.  I  have  nothing  clear  and  decisive 
to  say.  There  is  an  evident  indisposition, 
or  you  may  call  it  incapacity,  in  Mr.  W. 
to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  sad  subject 
on  which  it  broods.  He  prefers  solitude 
to  company,  and  sits  without  speaking  a 
word  by  the  hour  together.  I  have  been 
very  seldom  able  to  make  him  give  his 
mind  even  to  the  very  exciting  subject  — 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden,  and 
the  now  inevitable  forthcoming  proceed- 
ings in  some  ecclesiastical  court.  Was  it 
ignorance,  or  did  he  wish  to  obtain  for  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  H.  the  cheap  glory 
of  being  willing  to  incur  the  perils  of  mar- 
tyrdom, that  induced  Henry  of  Exeter  to 
state  that  the  refusal  to  elect  according  to 
the  recommendation  subjected  them  to  a 
praemunire? 

**  Your  obliged,  etc., 

"H.  C.  Robinson." 

The  world  changes.  It  no  longer  sur- 
prises the  lay  mind,  as  it  evidently  did 
that  of  Crabb  Robinson,  that  the  great 
poet,  absorbed  in  domestic  affliction,  failed 
to  find  interest  and  distraction  even  in 
the  exciting  scenes  of  an  ecclesiastical 
quarrel. 

Another  Lake  poet  follows  on  the  fore- 
going melancholy  account  of  Wordsworth, 
and  Robert  Southey  addresses  the  actor 
Charles  Young  on  the  subject  of  a  drama : 

"Dear  Sir,"  he  writes,  "an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  has  put  a  tragedy  into  my 
hands,  asking  my  opinion  whether  he 
should  publish  it.  He  had  not  written  it 
with  any  view  to  representation,  but  it  has 
appeared  to  me  so  original,  that  I  have 
advised  him  to  offer  it  for  the  stage  ;  and 
this  I  have  done  chiefly  because  I  could 
not  but  feel  throughout  the  perusal  how 
much  effect  you,  and  none  but  you,  could 
give  to  the  principal  character —  which  is 
one  of  moral  heroism  —  calm,  thoughtful, 
dignified,    self-subdued.     We    have    few 
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characters    in   our  drama  so   finely   con-lnright   mighl    sland  together 
ceivedor  so  well  delineated.  I  return   to  the  alphabetical  oi 

"With  this  persuasion  I  have  recom- j  Robert  Souihey. 
mended  him  to  submii  it  to  your  judg- 1  It  is  perhaps  in  his  lighter  moods  that 
ment ;  and  if  your  opinion  should  accord  I  the  latter  is  most  attractive  —  when  non- 
withmiaeas  to  the  conception  and  ^en-|  senile  (oE  which  he  declared  himself  so 
eral  merits  of  the  piece,  any  alterations  ,  cordial  and  bon&  JideA  lover)  bubbles  up 
which  might  be  necessary  for  adapting  il    from  him  with  such  sponinneous  and  e 


for  the 


itage 


.ght  easily  be  made. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 
"  Robert  Southey." 


'■  I  have  read  with  Htleotion  your  play. 
I  do  not  think,  with  all  the  high  dramatic 
and  poetic  beauties  which  it  tn  parts  con- 
tains, that  it  would  succeed  in  represenia- 
lion  ;  and  yet  I  could  wish  Ihat  you  would, 
in  the  teeth  of  this  opinion,  o3er  it  to 
Covenl  Garden  Theatre.  The  managers 
and  I  have  already  differed  upon  similar 
occasions,  and  it  is  probable  we  should 
do  so  in  your  ease.  In  the  event  o£  their 
accepting  it,  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  use  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  myself  worthy  of  the  trust 
that  will  then  devolve 'Upon  me. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Soulhey's  good  opinion  of 
tl  of  such  high  importance,  that  were  I  in 
your  place  1  should  on  this  single  ground 
propose  it  to  the  theatre  for  representa- 
tion. But  that  I  would  rather  be  taxed 
with  lack  oi  judgment  than  integrity,  I 
should  have  adopted  any  course  to  avoid 
declaring  a  difference  of  opinion  with  such 

'■Your  faithful  servant, 

"C.  M,  Young." 
Here   is  the  playwright's  answer.    He 
is  twenly-seven  years  old,  and  the  drama 
in  question  is  his  first  effort :  — 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he 
writes,  "for  the  attention  you  have  given 
to  my  play.  I  shall  not  offer  it  to  the 
theatre  — for  if  the  managers  were  bold 
enough  lo  differ  from  you  in  opinion,  cer- 
tainly I  should  differ  from  them.  And 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Soulhey's  seniimenis, 
I  do  not  look  upon  them  to  have  gone 
further  than  a  belief  (hat  there  were 
grounds  for  asking  you  to  take  the  trouble 
oi  forming  an  opinion — and  even  if  they 
had  gone  further  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he 
ivould  consider  your  judgment  upon  such 
a  question  to  be  preferable  to  bis  own." 


1  cha 


I.  and  a  grace  so  gay  and 
ning  thai  it  has  rarely  been  sur- 
'     " ■"         great   may 


that  class  Southey  belonged.     But  ihat  It 

should  h.ive  been  so  only  serves  to  en- 
e   the  tragedy  of  his    latter    years. 

Glancing  over  the  long  series  of  his  let- 
we  watch  the  gathering  of  the  dark- 
which  enveloped  the  close  of  his  life, 

and,  recalling  bis  description  of  himself — 

Somewhat  t< 

feel  all  the  force  of  the  c  _ 

'  Daylight  seems  no  nearer,"  he  writes  ~ 
one  occasion;  "I  used  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  and  now  my  mind 
far  too  busy  with  it  —  shaping  plans  for 
contingencies,  and  calculating  means  for 
ing  the' expenses,  the  worst  way  in 
which  wakeful  hours  can  be  emplo)*ed." 
And  again  he  complains  of  ihe  physic*! 
effects  of  sorrow  —  symptoms  which  fore- 
shadow the  end;  "I  never  used  to  feel 
that  1  had  a  head.  .  .  .  But  I  am  as  little 
able  to  forget  that  I  have  one  on  my  shoul- 
ders now,  as  a  man  would  be  who'  was  to 
have  hisi/flien  o^the  next  day.  I  have  a 
constant  dull  actiing  .  ,  ,  I  lie  down  with 
.it  at  night  and  rise  with  It  in  the  morning." 
And,  added  to  domestic  (roubles,  there  is 
a  shade  of  bitterness  in  his  mention  of 
the  fact  that,  while  no  one  commands  a 
higher  price  for  "job  work  "  than  himself 
his  books  and  poems  do  not  sell. 

"  A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry  " —  but 
circumstances  have  arrayed  themselves 
agamsi  poor  nature  and  dtfealecl  her.  And 
so  we  take  melancholy  leai-e  of  Souihey, 
passing  on  to  another  writer  net  uncon- 
nected with  the  Lake  country. 

The  fashion  in  which  men  take  their 
pleasures  is  in  many  cases  more  charac- 
lerislic  than  that  in  which  they  set  them- 
selves to  perform  their  tasks.  Was  It 
not  Carlylewho  found  the  inmates  of  some 
charirable  educational  establishment  play- 
ing leap-frog  —  jumping  over  each  other's 
backs  in  a  very  mournful  manner?  It  was 
an  aspect  of  their  existence  more  signifi- 
cant than  had  they  in  like  manner  been 
surprised  at  their  studies.     And  tocatcbi 
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glimpse,  not  of  the  victims  of  philan- 
thropic experiment,  but  of  a  philosopher, 
at  play  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
tastes  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  find  the 
grave  biographer  and  champion  of  Bacon 
taking  a  serious  interest  in  a  game  of 
croquet.  The  following  letter  from  James 
Spedding  is  that  of  a  man  who,  to  what- 
ever he  set  his  hand,  was  accustomed  to 
do  it  seriously,  yet  not  without  a  humor- 
ous appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  the 
conditions  into  which  he  might  be  brought. 
"  What  did  you  do  all  day  ?  "  he  was  once 
asked  by  a  curious  friend,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  having  consented,  with  his  habit- 
ual readiness  to  take  part  in  whatever  was 
going  forward,  to  join  a  water-party.  "  I 
spent  the  time,"  he  replied,  **  in  wonder- 
ing why  the  vessel  was  called  a  pleasure- 
boat." 

On  the  present  occasion  we  find  him 
indulging  in  reflections  upon  the  irrevo- 
cableness  of  the  past,  illustrated  by  the 
lost  chances  and  missed  opportunities  of 
a  game  of  croquet ! 

"  This  letter,"  he  writes,  "  ought  to  have 
gone  to-day,  but  I  was  summoned  into  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  rabbits,  and  then  to 
the  moor  in  pursuit  of  grouse,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  post  had  gone.  To  prevent 
the  same  thing  happening  to-morrow,  I  am 
finishing  it  overnight"  (it  is  dated  past 
one  A.M.).  After  proceeding  to  give  an 
account  of  some  reports  of  travels  he  has 
received  from  abroad,  he  goes  on  :  — 

"  I  can  never  distinctly  understand  what 
it  is  in  foreign  countries  that  makes  the 
sight,  or  smell,  or  hearing,  or  feeling  of 
it  worth  so  much  trouble.  But  I  dare  say 
they  are  as  pleasant  in  their  way  as  other 
places  —  when  you  are  there.  I  prefer 
the  pleasure  which  is  here  —  that  is,  where 
I  am.  It  is  true  that  even  close  to  the 
door  one  has  troubles.  As  for  instance  I 
cannot  quite  get  over  the  recollection  of 
an  opportunity  irrevocably  lost  of  distin- 
guishing myself  at  croquet.  If  I  had  had 
—  to  advise  me,  I  certainly  should 
have  won  the  game.     Here  is  the  case." 

Then  follows  a  diagram,  elaborately 
drawn  out,  of  the  state  of  the  ground. 

"Black  and  blue,"  he  proceeds,  "are 
both  rovers.  Blue  having  played,  lost.  I 
am  yellow.  Pink — my  partner  —  has 
been  through  the  last  hoop  but  two.  I  am 
at  it.  I  hit  pink.  So  far,  well.  Having 
hit  it,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  I  could  get  through  my  hoop  on 
my  way  to  the  enemy.  I  have  only  to  roll 
pink  a  little  beyond  the  hoop  and  myself 
into  position,  and  then  I  shall  be  still  bet- 


ter placed  for  the  attack  than  I  amtiow.    I 
try,  and  see  what  follows." 

Another  diagram,  illustrative  of  failure. 

"  How  well  I  see  now  that  I  ought  to 
have  gone  at  once  within  reach  of  black 
(next  player),  put  him  out,  sent  blue  far 
away,  gone  back  to  pink,  who  played  next, 
and  might  certainly  have  used  me  to  make 
himself  a  rover,  and  left  me  in  a  position 
to  finish  the  game  next  innings  if  blue  did 
not  hit  one  of  us !  And  yet  it  can't  be 
done  now,  because  it  is  past  and  irrevoca- 
ble! 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"James  Spedding." 

Before  passing  on,  we  add  a  fragment 
of  a  letter  without  beginning  or  end,  but 
of  which  the  delicate  handwriting,  no  less 
than  internal  evidence,  proclaims  it  to  be 
the  expression  of  a  very  different  mood 
on  the  part  of  the  same  writer.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  musician. 

"  How  do  you  find  it  in  music,"  he  says, 
"  which  I  take  to  be  your  deepest  taste  ? 
Does  a  sense  of  exceeding  beauty  enliven 
your  spirits,  or  does  it  seem  rather  to  op- 
press them?  I  do  not  know  why  it  should 
be ;  but  the  contemplation  of  a  perfectly 
beautiful  thing  —  whether  a  perfectly  fine 
day,  or  Taglioni,  or  Coniston  Waterhead, 
or  one  of  Shakespeare's  women  —  affects 
me  (physically)  very  much  like  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion. It  lays  a  weight  upon  my  animal 
spirits  like  lead.  As  we  went  up  the  hill 
from  Coniston  —  and  it  was  this  which 
made  me  think  of  asking  you  a  question, 
not  otherwise  particularly  appropriate  to 
your  peculiar  soul  —  I  could  do  nothing 
but  break  out  every  three  minutes  in  a 
fragment  of  Charles  Tennyson's,  which 
broke  out  of  him  while  wandering  about 
the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  in  autumn,  and 
which  I  always  have  recourse  to  on  these 
occasions,  being  all  I  have  to  say, — 

Ah,  woodY  hills  and  autumn  tints  divine  1 
Ah,  mournful  eyes  1  ah,  sad,  poetic  scull 
Ah,  beauteous  thoughts,  with  fatal   sorrows 

trained ! 
To  twine  forever  round  this  cumbered  heart. 

"  Or  Taglioni !  "  On  the  opposite  page 
—  forty  years  between  —  lies  a  valentine 
presented  by  a  gentle,  courteous  old  danc- 
ing mistress,  whose  friendly  grace  has 
charmed  the  heart  of  the  awkward  school- 
girl pupils,  whom,  week  by  week,  she 
instructs  at  a  watering-place  boarding- 
school.  "  De  loin  n'allez  pas  m'oublier," 
is  the  inscription  borne  by  the  "  souvenir," 
and  the  name  written,  in  the  trembling 
characters    of    old    age,    under  the  gay 
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painted'  flowers  —  pacsies  and  forget-r 

is  that  of  Marie  Taglioni.    The 
ir  of  the  brave  and  paiient  woman 
in  those  later  years  when  lite  had  defraud- 
ed her  of  her  well-earned  resl,  forms  the 
mournful   sequel   to   that   other  souvenii 
ained  in  the  letter  in  which   the  bril- 
t  takes  rank  with  Shakespeare's 
I  and  Conision  Waterhead   as  an 
embodiment  of  perfect  beauty.     "  De  loin 
o'allez  pas  m'oublier,"  and    though  far, 
very  far  off,  she  is  not  yel  forgotten. 

There  was  another  art,  more  important 
than  that  of  croqtiet,  in  which  James  Sped- 
dine  was  an  adept.  It  the  art  of  letier- 
""n'riting  is^tinct  —  and  who  can  deny  it  ? 
—  there  is  anotherand  a  kindred  one  which 
has  not  been  allowed  to  suffer  the  like 
neglect.  The  most  searchingtestof  style, 
it  has  been  said,  lies  in  a  telegram,  but, 
short  of  this,  few  accomplishments  are  so 
di&Icultto  bring  to  perfection  as  that  oE 
Titing.  To  be  brief  without  being 
terse  without  incivility  ;  tosaynolli- 
iogg  race  fully  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said;  to  say  with  originality  what  has  been 
said  a  hundred  times  already ;  and,  above 
all,  to  accomplish  this  wiihoutany  appear- 
ance of  labor  or  effort,  is  no  easy  matter. 
It  has  been  observed  that  lime  is  required 
in  order  to  be  short,  and  a  perfect  note  is 
as  rare  as  a  perfect  sonnet.  But  there 
have  been  not  a  few  artists,  in  older  as 
well  as  later  tiroes,  who  have  not  grudged 
the  sacrifice  of  care  and  thought  lo  this 
special  branch  of  their  art,  and,  among 
them,  Jamss  Spedding  was  a  conspicuous 
example.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing note.  It  is  the  answer  lo  a  reproach 
lor  the  coldnessof  a  previous  signature:  — 

'•  Then  you  may  expect  me  to  dinner  on 
Wednesday,"  he  writes,  "when  I  hope 
that  we  shall  find  —  you,  that  truth  does 
not  exclude  aflection,  and  I,  that  affection 
is  not  incompatible  with  truth  ;  and  that 
I  aro  not  less  affectionately,  because  very 
truly,  James  Spedding." 

We  add  another  example  from  a  differ- 
ent pen.  In  this  case,  the  occasion  of  the 
note  is  the  introduction  by  the  writer  of  a 
candidate,  Mr.—,  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  might  serve  as  a  model  of  in- 
genious caution  : — 

"  I  never  know  exactly,"  says  a  writer 
to  his  correspondent,  "  on  what  side  you 
are  in  politics.  I  rather  think  that  you 
have  the  political  opinions  of  all  sensible 
people.     So  has  Mr, ." 

And   here,  lastly,   is  a  note  from  Mrs, 


Norton,  as  tragic  as  her  life  itself,  ihoi 

"Will  you  dine  htre  on  Sunday  at  balf^ 
past  seven?  If  you  cannot  dine,  look  in 
in  the  evening.  I  do  not  think  I  can  '  re- 
ceive '  again.  1  thought  I  was  fond  of  my 
friends,  but  I  find  I  am  not.  I  feel  very 
much  worried  whenthey  are  here,  and  very 
much  out  of  spirits  when  they  are  gone. 
I  wish  to  amuse  myself  and  1  cannot.  I 
try  to  enjoy  all  this  liberty  of  doing  as  I 
please,  but  it  is  of  as  much  use  to  me  as 
a  kite  to  a  child  whose  holiday  is  without  a 
breeze  lo  fly  i(      '     '  '    '"  " 


nd  that  people  wen 

■•This  is  an  invjtal 
swer  it.     Yours  very 

Among  the  many 
which  the  writer  was 
we  turn 


:  discussing  what  I 

ion  to  dinner,  so  anJ 
truly,  C.  N."     I 

accomplishments  ofl 
mistress,  we  feel,  as 
rs,  gay  [hough  they 


:,  that  that  of  making  the  I 
not  included.  Possibly  she  dis- 
dained the  homely  manufacture,  for  a  man- 
ufactureit  remains,  and  one  apt  enough, 
when  all  is  done,  to  lack  the  grace  of  a 
spontaneous  growth.  Yet  it  is  well  to  rec- 
ognize that,  when  life  becomes  bankrupt, 
she  is  commonly  accustomed  to  offer  a 
dividend  which,  since  nothing  better  is  to 
be  had,  those  who  are  wise  will  not  refuse 
to  accept.  But  Mrs.  Norton,  we  imagine, 
thought  otherwise. 

And  so  we  leave  the  notes,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  letters,  find  among  tbem  a  speci- 
men, in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Thackerav> 
of  yet  another  art,  and  one,  too,  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  that  of  making  the  bes(r| 
ipology.  J 


Ne* 


under 


iny 


make  an  apology,  is  advice  that  in  a  gea-  ' 
eral  way  may  be  acknowledged  to  be 
sound  enough,  human  nature,  to  its  shame, 
being  prone  to  draw  from  it  the  ungener- 
ous conclusion  that  the  fault  committed 
must  be  unusually  heinous,  since  it  has 
brought  the  culprit  to  his  knees.  An 
apology  has,  in  fact,  an  unhappy  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  offence  for  which  it  is 
meant  to  alone,  and  even  if  forgiveness  is 
accorded  it  is  probable  that  forgetfulnesa 


—  fro 


1  po.i 


t  of  V 


still  —  may  be  further  off  than 
ever.  Apologies  are.  to  be  candid,  apt  to 
be  disagreeable  alike,  and  in  almost  equal 
measure,  to  both  parlies  concerned. 
Granted  that  to  confess  a  fault  and  to  ex- 
press contrition  for  it  is  good  for  the  soul, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  process  is 
not  eminently  distasteful  not  only  to  the 
penitent  —  which  may  be   fair  enough  — 
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but  also  to  the  injured  party,  who  tiads  I  say  agaio.    I  write  i 

himself,    without     warning     or     consent,  ofteo  as  1  speak,  and  I 

placed  in  a  position  which  it  is   not  only  edge  now  that hai 

difficult  to  fill  with  grace  or  dignity,  but  in  that 

in  which  he  is,  as  it  were,  seized  '"     *'  -  '*  '    - 

throat  and  required,  on  the  shortest 

either  to  exercise  the  Christian  vi 

forgiveness  or,  by  refusing  to  do 

place  himself  disliactly  in  the  wrong.     It  th: 


,  in  many  cases, a  choice  of  evils, and  the   able. 


i  acknowl- 
of  offence 

cle.  and  1  ask  your  forgiveness. 

"   wrong  certainly;  nobody, 

at  least,  know  what  or  who 

but  I   had  no  right  to  speak  of 

that  maoaer,  and  perfectly  feel 

ihe  anger  of 's  friends  is  juslifi- 


e  of  the  unfair  advantage  at  which  he 
has  been  taken  may  not  unnaturally  acer- 
bate his  sentiment  towards  the  ottender. 


i   to   give   his  formal   guilty  of  a 
I   the  liquidation  of   the  oSence.    hasty  line 


And  having  debated  the  subject  in  my 

'    during    my    railroad   journey,   and 

to  the  conclusion  of  the  rest  of.  the 

world   against   myself   that  I    have    been 


A  few  words  are  needed  in  explan; 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
made.     A  party  had  been  assembled 
country   house,  of   which  Thackeray  had    An 
made  one,  and  of  which  he  had  afterwards   say,  he 

comic  paper.    The  letter  tells  thi 
the  story :  — 


to  express 
,'ery  rule,   that  I  should  have  given  you 

"Your  very  faithful 
"W.  M. 
"I   shall  stay  here   till 
itioo   and  shall  be  very  glad  t 
was   forgive  me." 


Thackeray. 

Saturday, 


"  In  Mr,  Dickens's  story  that  is 


"  ther 


>ming:i 
1  Mr. 
Micawber  addicted  to  getting  into  debt, 
and  signing  his  name  to  bills  of  exchange, 
and  who,  whenever  he  signs  his  name  to  a 
bill,  says:  'Thank  God  that  bill  is  set- 
tled.' When  1  find  I  have  done  wrong, 
like  Mr.  Micawber  I'm  at  least  very  eager 
10  sign  an  apology. 

"Il  is  only  about  four  hours  since  I 
found  that   I  owed   one  to  you.     I   have 
long  been  aware,  by  the  reports  of  some 
friends,   the  estrangement  of  others,  and 
the  demeanor  of  some  acquaintances,  that 
a  certain  article  of  my  writing  had  given 
great  offence  ;  but  as    I  meant   it  in  the 
most  good-humored  spirit,  and  wa 
ally  proud  of  the  absurd  composi 
would  not  acknowledge  that 
a  right  to  be  offended,  and 
dignant  and  angry  that  any  one  else  should 
be  so,  and  a  few  hours  since  I  should  have 
thought   an   apology   a  thing  impossible,  I 
and  that  /was  the  injured  party,  and  the  ! 
innocent  victim  of  a  little  social  persecu- 


I  believe,"  his  correspond- 
ent adds,  "  that  past  proceeding  of  yours 
to  have  been  as  free  from  any  ill  intention 
as  this  present  is   full  of   frankness   and 

And  so  the  matter  ends,  and  the  writers 
have  alike  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  and  to  receive  an  apology  in  a  fash- 
ion that  shall  leave  no  sting  behind. 

A  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Wordsworth 
follows,  bearing  no  more  definite  date  than 
that  of  "  Friday  morning,"  and  written  in 
a  tone  of  subdued  sadness,  which  recalls 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson's  description,  lie 
feels   it   would    be   expedient  for  him  to 


efro 


s,  yet- 


•'  But  just  before  I  came  to  the  railroad  ^f.L",?;,?^' ?,'="'''' 
I  was  referred  to  the  unlucky  paper 
question  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  i 
likely  to  be  a  very  willing  judge  agaii 
me,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  saw  tl 
I  had  been  wrong.     I  meant  no  wrong 


"I  seem  fastened  to  the  spot  —  every- 

"'  '  thing  about  me  is  so  soothing  and  beauti- 

"   ful.     Before   I    had  this    little  attack  of 

I  something  like  rheumatism    I  talked  big 

'i    about  going  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  and 

■  1,  J    I,  J    DOW  I  am  afraid  of   the  rough  road  of 

l^°^/.!'f^  '  Kirkstone  and   Patterdale.     I   mean   in  a 

irriage,  for  I  could  walk  on   foot   from 

orning  to  night  without  injury  or  fatigue. 

.  .  Kate  Souihey  is  with  us.    We  talked 

uch  about  her  father's  letters,  and  I,  who 

cannot  be  long  in    this   world,  am   much 

;d  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 

selection  of  them 

pubirshed." 

Later  on,  in  the  same  letter,  be  mentions 

guest  from  whom  he  had  received  a  visit, 

ddinga  comment  which,  considering  by 

'bom  it  is  made,  is  somewhat  curious :  — 


ON    AUTOGRAPHS. 


"  His  manner  is  very  much  againsi  bim ; 
bul  lo  me,  who  have  read  so  little,  liis  ton- 
versaiion   is   both    instructive  and  enter- 


This  last  letter,  like  many  others,  serves 
to  recall  a  somewhat  melancholy  feature, 
common  indeed  in  their  measure  lo  all 
collections  of  letters,  but  perhaps  more 
marked  in  such  a  one  as  ihe  present  than 
ia  those  where  the  selection  has  been  made 
with  greater  regard  to  practical  importance 
and  permanent  weight.  ]t  matters  little 
to  the  world  whether  those  who  have  left 
it  were  ill  or  well,  strong  or  weak,  so  that 
their  day's  work  was  done,  the  rent  ex- 
acied  for  their  tenancy  paid  ;  yet  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  health  is  so  recurrent, 
so  rarely  entirely  absent,  is  not  without  lis 
significaDce,  though  we  have  no  space  to 
do  more  than  call  attention  to  it  in  pass- 
ing. It  is  the  same  with  all  — old  and 
young,  those  lo  whom  sickness  had  be- 
come a  habit  of  life,  those  to  whom  it  was 
only  a  casual  and  unwelcome  experience ; 
it  is  the  sombre  thread  which  runs  through 
the  maay-colored  tapestry,  now  lighter, 
now  darker  in  hue,  but  rarely  altogether 
out  of  sight.  Barry  Cornwall  is  "stagger- 
ing down  hill;"  John  Sterling's  "infirm 
health"  clop  his  movements;  Mill  is 
hastening  auroad  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  Giflord  is  "slowly  but,  thank 
God,  gradually  recovering  "  from  an  at- 
tack of  illness  which  has  delayed  for 
six  weeks  the  appearance  of  bis  review. 
There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances. 
It  is  the  one  universal  note,  giving  singu- 
lar and  painful  emphasis  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  assertion  that  Ihe  world  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a  hospital,  and  a  hospital 


fori! 


rabies. 


"For  the  world,"  he  says  —  Ihe  quota- 
tion is  from  memory  —  "1  lake  il.  Is  not 
an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and  a  place  not  to 
live  but  to  die  in."  Unless,  indeed,  we 
prefer  to  call  it  the  wailing-room  of  the 
great  physician,  who  to  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  those  represented  in  these 
pages   has   already  applied   his  infallible 

The  end  of  the  alphabet  is  almost 
reached.  Those  who  have  in  turn  stood 
for  its  letters  have  shown  themselves  in 
phases  many  and  various,  but  under  one 
aspect  we  have  seldom  caught  sight  of 
them.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  of  anger, 
at  least  as  directed  against  Ihe  correspond- 
ent to  whom  the  mass  of  the  letters  are 
addressed,  there  is  no  record.     If  such 


existed  it  has  been  obliterated.  The 
omission  has  its  obvious  advantages;  but, 
nevertheless,  anger  is  unfortunately  80 
characteristic  a  phase  of  human  nature 
that,  without  some  expression  of  it,  such 
a  register  as  this  of  the  var>ing  humors 
of  mankind  remains  incomplete.  Lying 
among  the  rest,  though  not  belonging  to 
them,  there  is  a  paper  which  supplies  this 
deficiency.  The  expression  of  concen- 
trated indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  may  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  display  of  temper  on  that  of  lesser  men. 
The  letter,  dated  May  6,  1824,  after  men- 
the  subject  with  which  i 


,  Ihe 


lerler 


of    : 


Sir 


Henry  Warde  in  the  affairs  of  the   Lee- 
ward Islands  —  proceeds  thus  :  — 

"This  interference  has  been  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Charles 
Smith,  who  is  certainly  as  ioose  a  fellow 
and  one  as  little  fitted  for  a  counsellor  as 
any  1  know  in  the  service. 

"  Only  last  year  he  thought  proper  to 
take  upon  himself  to  upset  everything 
submitted  lo  Parliament  in  estimates, 
which  had.  by  the  by,  been  made  out  by 
himself,  and  1  enclose  the  minute  which 
I  wrote  upon  his  conduct. 

"  I  don  t  really  wish  lo  have  anything  lo 
say  to  the  W.  Indies  or  any  foreigri  settle- 
ment. If  it  is  thought  that  the  governors 
and  General  Officers  on  the  spot,  contrary 
to  all  precedence  and  practice,  are  the 
finest  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  concerns  heretofore 
transacted  by  or  lately  made  over  to  the 
Ordnance,  1  have  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion, and  will  make  over  to  them  the  whole 
concern.  But  if  the  business  is  to  be 
carried  00  by  the  Ordnance,  the  Govern- 
ors and  General  Officers  must  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  or  I  must  proceed  in  a 
manner  which  will  certainly  settle  all  these 
little  questions,  but  which  will  be 
disagreeable  to  me  and  to  Ihe  present 
cers  on  the  spot, 

"Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington. 

One  more  letter  and  we  co 
and,  as  is  6ttmg.  the  writer  of  this  last, 
as  of  the  first,  is  an  artist.  For  while 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  men  of  sci- 
ence and  soldiers,  have  all  their  place  in 
the  collection  of  papers  with  which  we 
have  been  concerned,  it  is,  after  all,  art 
—  art  in  its  truest  and  widest  sense  — 
which  is  its  pervading  and  dominant  fea- 
ture 1  it  is  the  artist  who  is,  so  to  speak,  at 
home  there.  Others  pass  across  the  stage, 
'  noticeable  figures,  but  they 
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are  to  some  degree  foreigners,  and  even 
tbey  have  for  the  most  part  caught  and 
reflect  the  prevailing  tone.  Like  those 
who  enter  a  mosque,  they  take  o£E  their 
shoes,  soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  streets, 
outside,  and  become  for  the  time  partici- 
pators in  the  general  atmosphere.  Lord 
Aberdeen  —  the  Lord  Aberdeen  of  1836  — 
presses  on  his  correspondent  a  subject  for 
a  drama,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  occupies  him- 
self with  the  education  of  a  budding  poet. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate that  it  is  by  an  artist  —  the 
greatest  of  living  painters  —  that  the  last 
word  should  be  spoken,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  deals  should  be  art. 
The  letter  is  from  G.  F.  Watts,  and,  writ- 
ten in  1859,  l^c^rs  the  signature  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  those  honored  with 
his  friendship. 


« 


I  am  somewhat  late/'  he  says,  "in 
returning  my  acknowledgments  to  you  for 
your  letter,  because  I  am  very  much  oc- 
cupied by  my  fresco,  and  writing  is  to 
me  at  all  times  an  efiEort  I  am  but  too  much 
inclined  to  defer. 

*'  A  thousand  thanks,  for  I  know  you 
intended  to  afford  me  gratification.  I 
neither  afiPect  nor  desire  to  be  indifferent 
to  praise,  for  it  would  be  no  advantage  to 
arrive  at  that  unsympathetic  state  which 
could  render  one  careless  about  sympathy. 
Criticism  is  indeed  unpalatable  to  me,  as 
it  can  only  tell  me  what  I  so  well  know 
alreadv,  and  do  not  require  to  be  told,  as 
I  would  remedy  the  matter  if  I  could. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  ambition  and  ardently 
desire  to  be  useful  in  my  generation,  but 
I  would  prefer  working  silently  and  unno- 
ticed, save  by  that  amount  of  encourage- 
ment that  would  cheer  my  efforts  when 
well  directed  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
direction  alone.  To  produce  great  things, 
one  ought  to  be  intent  only  upon  doing 
one's  utmost,  and  never  stop  \o  consider 
whether  the  thing  be  great  or  little  in  the 
abstract ;  the  really  great  is  so  far  beyond 
one's  reach,  that  comparison  becomes  an 
unworthy  consideration.  To  work  with 
all  one's  heart,  but  with  all  singleness 
of  heart,  is  the  right  thing,  and  whoso 
does  this  may  feel  satisfied,  whatever  the 
result  of  his  labors  may  be.  I  in  this  in- 
stance would  feel  satisfied  if  I  had  been 
able  to  do  my  best,  but  many  circum- 
stances —  want  of  health  foremost  amongst 
them  —  have  prevented  me  from  doing  my 
best,  so  I  cannot  be  contented.  The  ut- 
most I  can  hope  is  that  my  work  will  not 
be  a  disgrace,  and  my  hope  is  founded 
upon  a  steady  rejection  of  small  effects. 
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If  I  have  shown  the  way  to  better  things, 
I  shall  be  very  well  contented;  but  I 
neither  expect  nor  desire  that  my  work 
may  be  considered  a  great  one.  .  .  . 

"  Saying  so  much  upon  the  subject  will 
probably  look  very  like  vanity,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  feel  conscious  of  some  worth 
and  that  I  do  like  to  be  estimated  justly ; 
but  my  pride  is  more  hurt  by  over-estima- 
tion than  by  want  of  appreciation,  and  I 
am  really  humiliated  by  praise  which  is 
only  due  to  perfect  success.  .  .  . 

**  Believe  me  to  be,  yours  most  sin- 
cerely, SiGNOR." 

And  so  the  end  is  reached.  The  last 
pages  are  refolded,  the  last  sheets  laid 
away.  The  brief  glimpses  which  have 
been  afforded  of  the  lives  and  moods,  last- 
ing or  transient,  trivial  or  deep,  of  the  men 
and  women  of  yesterday,  of  to-day,  and 
—  may  we  add  ?  —  of  to-morrow,  are  over. 
The  records  are  once  more  laid  aside  of 
successes  which,  from  the  standpoint  now 
reached,  are  perceived  to  have  been,  after 
all,  failures  ;  of  failures  which  have  re- 
ceived the  tardy  crown  of  success;  of 
judgments  reversed  and  decrees  set  aside. 
They,  and  all  such,  form  the  bequest 
which  the  present  will  soon  make  to  the 
future,  to  become,  subject  to  the  general 
law  which  transforms  the  relics  treasured 
by  one  generation  in  its  shrines  into 
the  curiosities  stored  by  the  next  in  its 
museums,  something  possibly  **rich  and 
strange,"  but  not  what  they  are  to  us  who 
handle  them  now.  It  is  thus  that  we  have 
dealt  with  other  men's  treasures ;  it  is 
thus  they  will  in  their  turn  deal  with  ours. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done  we  will  not 
complain  or  lament  over  that  past  which 
is  lost  or  that  present  which  is  soon  to  fol* 
low  it. 

"  Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ?  " 
Truly  they  are  gone,  but  the  flowers  they 
covered  flourish  and  the  buds  they  pro- 
tected bloom.  I.  A.  Taylor. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

A  VERY  significant  illustration  of  the 
growing  esteem  in  which  the  colonies  are 
held  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent  ill- 
ness and  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Not  only  has  his  loss  been  lamented  f;om 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  country  in  recent  years,  but  there  has 
been  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  United 


■ 
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Kiogdom  that  one  of  our  leading  imperial 
Slalesmen  has  passed  away  ;  one  whose 
guiding  star  was  toyail;  to  the  British 
CODnection,  a  senlimenl  Ihat  is  shared  by 
Canadians  generally,  and  whose  endeavor 
had  been,  throughout  his  long  and  interest- 
ing career,  to  make  Canada,  as  he  once 
himself  expressed  it,  "the  right  arm  of 
England  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
empire."  This- feeling  found  expression 
in  the  memorial  service  recently  held  In 
Weslminster  Abbey,  when  the  venerable 
building  was  filled  by  a  large  congrega- 
tion anxious  to  show  sympathy  with  their 
Canadiaa  fellow-subjecis,  and,  at  tiie  same 
time,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
statesman  who  did  so  mucli  lo  develop  the 
country  with  which  he  was  personally  con- 
nected, and  to  promote  the  closer  union  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  A  study 
of  Ihe  career  oj  Sir  John  Macdonald  is 
interesting  from  many  points  of  view,  but 
first  and  foremost  it  cannot  fail  to  impress 
most  people  with  the  a.Nantages  a  colonial 
life  has  offered  in  the  past,  and  still  ofifers 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  lo  young  men  of 
capacity.  In  this  connection,  the  case  of 
the  late  premier  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
stances that  might  be  given.  Born  with- 
out many  social  advantages,  he  was  able 
by  his  intelligence,  ability,  and  energy  lo 


Open  to  him,  and  became  the 
king  "of  the  Dominion,  The  early  days 
of  the  late  premier  may  be  passed  over 
wilhout  much  notice.  Those  who  remem- 
ber him  at  that  time  describe  him  as 
having,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  "a  very  intelligent  and  pleas- 
ing face,  strange,  fuzzy -looking  hair  that 
curled  in  a  dark  mass,  and  a  striking  nose." 
He  accompanied  hts  parents  to  Canada  in 
1821,  having  been  bora  six  years  pre- 
viously in  Glasgow.  From  an  early  age 
he  was  destined,  it  is  said,  for  the  legal 
profession,  his  father  having  formed  the 
idea  that  the  growing  province  of  Upper 
Canada  would  offer  great  scope  for  pro- 
fessional men.  At  school,  though  he 
showed  no  special  aptitude  for  classics,  he 
yet  acquired  a  knowledge  quite  up  to  the 
average;  but  it  was  in  mathematics  that 
he  displayed  most  talent,  and  in  algebra 
and  Euclid  he  was  the  show  boy  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Kingston,  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a  local 
law  office,  and  after  six  years  of  study  was 
called  to  the  bar  before  he  was  quite 
twenty-one  ;  and  he  afterwards  used  to  tell 
bow  he  persuaded  bis  father  that  be  was 
of  full  age,  although  really  he  was  some 


step  waff  J 
account ; 

ness,  and,  moreover,  very  diligent  in  any 
work    he   undertook,   besides  being  very 
popular  in  the  city  and  its  neighborhood, 
he  soon  acquired  the  leading  practice  ol 
the  place,  and  his  reputation  was  much 
increased   by   his   efforts  in   the  defence 
(although  unsuccessful)  of  Von  Schultz, 
who  in   1838  headed  an  expedition  into 
Canada  from  the  United  Stales.    Later  on  J 
he  was  joined  in  his  business  by  Mr,(nowj 
Sir)  Alexander  Campbell,  who  has  occu-l 
pied  many  positions  in  various  govern- n 
ivifQts  of   Canada,  and  is  at   the  present 
lime  the  lieu  tenant-governor  of  Ontario; 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Oliver  Mowal,  who 
is  to-day  the  premier  of  Ontario,  entered 
the  office.     The  success  of  the  three  young 
men  in  question  has  caused  the  oflice  to 
be  described  as  the  "  nest  of  statesmen." 

From  the  law  ofSce  to  the  Legislature, 
for  a  man  of  his  parts  and  growing  reps- 
ation,  was  a  natural  transition  in  those 
days.  Mr.  Macdonald  first  became  a  mero- 
'  ~r  iu  1844,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  forty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed 
ice  that  event.no  man  has  played  a  more 
prominent  part  iu  Canadian  afiairs.  In- 
deed, any  adequate  account  of  his  career 
—  and  it  is  10  be  hoped  that  one  will,  in 
course  of  time,  be  written  —  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  history  of  old  Canada  up  to 
1867,  and  of  the  Dominion  since  (hat  year. 
When  the  late  premier  first  entered  polit- 
ical life,  the  new  slate  of  things  brought 
about  hj  the  Union  Act  of  1840  were  only 
getting  into  working  order,  but  already  the 
germs  of  the  difficulties,  which  subse- 
quently resulted  in  the  "deadlock"  of 
which  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  was 
the  outcome,  had  be^un  to  appear.  The 
young  member  ai  once  took  a  prominent 
position  in  his  party,  and  in  three  years 
became  a  member  of  the  administration. 
The  period  that  passed  between  that  time 
and  the  initiation  of  the  discussions  which 
led  up  to  confederation  were  of  rather  a 
humdrum  character,  although  not  without 
occasional  excitement.  The  population  cf 
Upper  Canada  was  increasing  in  agreater 
latio  than  thai  of  Lower  Canada,  but  un- 
der the  Constitution  the  representation  at 
the  two  provinces  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly remained  the  same.  The  French  Ca- 
nadians would  not  concur  in  the  proposal 
that  the  number  of  members  from  Upper 
Canada  should  be  increased;  and  there 
seemed  lo  be  no  way  out  of  the  awkward 
situation  that  was  created,  under  which 
progress  and  development  were  impossi- 
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ble.     Id  the  sixties,  however,  the  question 
of  the  union  of  the  maritime  provinces 
was  being  advocated  by  Dr.  Tupper  (now 
Sir  Charles  Tupper)  as  a  measure  of  de- 
fence in  view  of  the  then  approaching  ter- 
mination of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.    Canada  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  join  in  the  discussions   that 
were  taking  place,  and  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  movement,  which  eventually 
led   up  to  confederation,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  assumed  the  commanding  position 
which  made  his  name  famous.    The  state 
of  afEairs  at  that  time  in  Canada  cannot 
better  be  described  than  in  his  own  words 
at  Halifax  in  1864,  after  the  return  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Charlottetown  Confer- 
ence.    He  said:  "For  twenty  long  years 
I  have  been  dragging  myself  through  the 
dreary  waste  of  colonial  politics.  I  thought 
there  was  no  end,  nothing  worthy  of  ambi- 
tion, but  now  I  see  something  that  is  well 
worthy  of  all  I  have  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  my  little  country.     This  question  has 
now  assumed  a  position  that  demands  and 
commands  the  attention  of  all  colonists  of 
British  North   America.     There   may  be 
obstructions,  legal  difficulties   may  arise, 
local  disputes  may  occur,  local  jealousies 
may  intervene;  but  it  matters  not  —  the 
wheel  is  now  revolving,  and  we  are  only 
the  fly  on  the  wheel,  we  cannot  delay  it  — 
the  union  of  the  colonies  of  British  Amer- 
ica under  one  sovereign   is  a  fixed  fact. 
.  .  .  We  have  arrived  unanimously  at  the 
opinion  that  the  union  of  the  provinces  is 
for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  that  the  only 
question  that  remains  to    be    settled  is 
whether  that  union  can  be  arranged  with 
a  due  regard  to  sectional  and  local  inter- 
ests.    I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement can    be    effected,  that   every 
difficulty    will    be    found    susceptible  of 
solution,  and  that  the  great  project  will  be 
successfully  and  happily  realized."    This 
and  other  parts  of  the  same  speech  are 
worthy   of  perusal   by   the  statesmen  of 
Australasia  who  are  now  engaged  in  con- 
sidering the  same  problem  of  federation. 
It  showed  Mr.  Macdonald  to  be  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character,  with  the  breadth 
of  mind  necessary  for  dealing  with  a  mat- 
ter involving  the  future  of  British  North 
America.     It  may  be  that  he  was  not  the 
originator  of  federation,  but   there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  successful  issue  of  the  ne- 
gotiations that  preceded  its  accomplish- 
ment was  largely  owing  to  his  tact,  careful 
handling,  knowledge  o?  details,  and  those 
persuasive  powers,  which  enabled  him  to 
reconcile   the    conflicting    interests    that 
fteemed  likely,  more  than  once,  to  wreck 


the  scheme.  The  union  was  inaugurated 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  was  the  premier 
of  the  first  administration,  receiving  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  recognition  of  his 
labors.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  oc- 
cupied the  position  continuously  since  that 
time,  excepting  during  the  period  from 
1873  to  1878,  when  the  Liberal  party  was 
in  office  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  will 
be  associated  with  many  measures  which 
have  had   a  most  marked  effect  upon  a 
Canadian  development,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  them 
here.     It    may    be    mentioned,  however, 
that  for  many  years  he  was  identified  with 
the  Indian  Department,  and  always  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  the  red-man.     Much  of 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  witnessed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West  is  due  to 
his  efitorts  on  their  behalf,  and  it  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  since  he  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  the  franchise  to  those  in  the  older 
provinces.    He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  many  colleagues  almost  as 
distinguished  as  himself,  and  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  them  their  due  share 
of  credit  for    any    of   the  achievements 
which   were  more  particularly  associated 
with  his  name  as  the  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment.   There  is  little  doubt,  also,  that  he 
derived  no  small  benefit  from  the  active 
criticism  of  several  eminent  men,  who,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  have  long  occu- 
pied the    cold    shade  of   opposition,  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  oppositions  do  not  get 
the  credit  for    their  services  that    the^ 
often  deserve.    Apart  from   the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  with- 
out which  the  Dominion  in  its  present 
area  would  have  been  impossible,  the  most 
important  measures  with  which,  after  Con- 
federation, the  administration  of  Sir  John 
will  be  specially  identified,  are  the  con- 
struction of  the   Canadian   Pacific  Rail- 
way and    the   initiation   of  the    national 
policy.    Both  of  these  questions  have  been 
so  much  discussed  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  at  any  length,  but  no  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  the  deceased  states- 
man  would  be   complete  which  avoided 
them.     It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth, 
that  the  British  North  America  Act  was 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  the   Dominion,  that  the  national 
policy  was  the  means  by  which  its  inter- 
nal and  external  development  was  stim- 
ulated,   and    that   the    Canadian    Pacific 
Railway  consolidated  the  union,  which  in 
the  first  place  was  more  theoretical  than 
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lion  with  each  other,  providing  oullei. 
ibe  produce  of  the  country,  both  on 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific,  and  opening 
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prise.     The    imperial    characier    of  the 
work   and   ils   importance  as   a   valuable 
alternative  route  to  the  West  is  now  also 
fully  recognized.     It  will  be  remembEred 
Ihat  the  rapid  consiruclioa  of  ihe  railway 
evoked    considerable    opposition    at 
lime   it  was  first  roomed,  as  being 
heavy  a  burden  for  the  youn^  Domii 
to  liear;  but  that  it  is  now  accepted  a 
indispensable  national  and  imperial  road, 
is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  giv( 
the  prescience  and   foresight  of   the 
premier  and  his  colleagues;  and  it 
source  of  general  gralificalion  that  it 
completed  five  years  before  the  lime 
ulated   in   the   contract.     It   is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  annual  payment  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt   of   Canada,  which  in 
1880  was  6s.  8d.  per  head,  had  only  in- 
creased in  1890 to 6]'.  101^.,  notwithstanding 
the  expenditure  incurred  by  ihe  govern- 

nental  railway  and  other  public  works 
having  for  their  object  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Domlalon.  What  is 
known  as  the  national  policy  has  also  been 
almost  removed  from  the  sphere  of  dis- 
putable politics.  The  feeling  against  the 
higher  duties  (which  the  incidental  pro- 
lec^iion  invatved}has  largely  died  out,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  this  country.  It  is  held 
to  have  developed  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  the  inter'Colonial  trade  of  the 
Dominion,  and  the  competition  to  which  il 
led  has  had  the  e£fect  of  reducing  ihe 
price  of  many  articles  of  local  consump- 
tion ;  and,  besides,  statistics  prove  that 
the  i  mports  of  certain  manufactured  goods 
from  Great  Britain  have  increased,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  new  tariff.  The  de- 
sire for  reciprocity  with  the  United  Slates 
is  shared  in  by  both  political  parties  in 
the  Dominion,  although  their  views  upon 
the  subject  are  not  similar;  but  the  ques- 
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formed  the  general  baltle-cry  in  the 
of  the  recent  elections,  on  which  occasion 
the  exertions  of  the  late  premier  brought 
on  a  state  of  physical  and  nervous  pros- 
tration, from  which,  with  all  his  wonderful 
vitality,  he  could  not  recover. 

There  has  always  been  considerable 
curiosity  shown  as  to  the  views  held  by 
Sir  John  Macdonaid  00  imperial  fcUt- 


lion,  upon  which  question  no  one  could 
speak  with  greater  experience  and  author- 
ity than  the  "great  confederalor."  That 
iie  had  strong  opinions  respecting  it  is 
certain.  He  attended  the  conference  held 
in  London  in  November,  1884,  when  the 
Imperial  Fedenilion  League  was  formed, 
and  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  gen- 
eral committee  to  manage  ils  affairs.  He 
was  careful,  however,  not  to  commit  him- 
self to  any  particular  scheme,  although  it 
is  believed  that  he  maintained  till  his 
death  the  general  ideas  which  he  formu- 
laied  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  have 
hardly  received  the  atlenllon  they  de- 
served. In  1861,  speaking  in  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons,  then  silling  at 
Quebec,  he  staled  that  he  hoped  tbat 
Canada  might  remain  united  with  the 
mother  country  forever,  but  that  it  was 
fast  ceasing  lobe  a  dependency,  and  as- 
suming the  position  of  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain.  "  In  future,"  he  said,  "  England 
would  be  Ihe  centre,  surrounded  and  sus- 
tained by  an  alliance  not  only  with  Canada, 
bul  with  Australia  and  all  her  other  pos- 
sessions ;  and  there  would  thus  be  formed 
an  immense  confederation  of  freemen  — 
the  greatest  confederacy  of  civilized  and 
intelligent  men  that  ever  had  an  existence 
on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

On  several  occasions,  he  also  declared 
that  iiwouldbe  mutually  advantageous  for 
Ihe  colonies  and  the  mother  country  to 
extend  preferential  treatment  to  one  an- 
other  in  trade  matters.  Tbat  his  opinions 
upon  these  subjects  ate  becoming  more 
popular,  is  shown  by  the  recent  admis- 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury,  that 
jue&tions  could  not  be  dissevered  from 
that  of  the  future  of  ihe  empire.  There 
little  doubt  that  he  had  the  true  con- 
ception of  what  imperial  federation  must 
be,  and  that  in  his  utterance  lies  ihe  solu- 
of  ihe  problem  —  a  galaxy  of  nations, 
;r  one  sovereign,  having  complete 
local  government,  united  together  for  com- 
mercial development,  for  offence  and  de- 
fence, and  with  one  voice  in  foreigo  affairs. 
His  imperialism  was  strong  and  unswerv- 
ng,  and  formed  the  keynote  of  his  career. 
When  he  declared  in  1878  that  should  the 
British  flag  cease  10  fly  over  Canada  he 
'd  immediately  abandon  the  country, 
s  no  mere  formula;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  his  more  recent  famous 
Iterance,  "A  British  subject  I  was  born, 
British  subject  I  will  die."  As  an  inde- 
pendent Canadian  paper  said,  on  referring 
10  his  death,  the  last-named  expression 
have  reflected  somewhat  harshly  upon 
"but  he  meant  what  be 
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said,  for  be  had  dedicated  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  IBritish  idea  on 
this  continent,  which  we  may  well  believe 
he  regarded  as  the  best  basis  for  our  na- 
tional future." 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  complete 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  power  of 
smoothing  over  difficulties  which  Sir  John 
Macdonald  possessed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. As  one  of  his  biographers  has  said : 
'*  He  was  a  determined  ruler ;  yet  so  great 
was  his  tact,  and  so  thorough  was  the  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom  and  skill,  that  he 
appeared  only  to  guide  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  commanded.  Few  men  of  the 
day  either  here  or  in  other  countries  have 
received  or  could  well  ask  the  homage  and 
obedience  which  the  Conservative  party  in 
Canada  has  willingly  yielded  its  great 
leader."  The  position  of  premier  in  any 
democratic  country,  and  especially  in  Can- 
ada, is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Not  only  po- 
litical but  religious  questions  have  to  be 
considered ;  and  apart  from  many  other 
difficulties  connected  with  finance  and 
patronage,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  pro- 
vincial governments  to  be  controlled  by 
the  party  opposed  to  that  in  power  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  which  is  the  case 
in  almost  every  province  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition,  the  relations  of  the 
Dominion  with  the  great  republic  to  the 
south  naturally  require  watchful  care  and 
attention,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  student  of  Canadian  history  during  the 
last  few  years.  If  any  one  deserved  to  be 
called  an  old  parliamentary  hand  it  was 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  Canadian  parties 
consist,  as  already  mentioned,  of  repre- 
sentatives from  every  province,  French 
and  English  Canadians,  Orangemen  and 
Catholics,  as  well  as  Anglicans  and  Dis- 
senters, Prohibition  men  and  non-Prohibi- 
tion men  —  yet  Sir  John,  although  often 
brought  face  to  face  with  differences  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  difficulties,  was 
able  by  the  magnetism  of  his  personality, 
by  his  popularity,  and  his  wonderful  tact, 
to  overcome  them,  and  keep  his  party  to- 
gether. As  a  speaker  he  was  fluent,  forci- 
ble, and  effective,  without  being  an  orator, 
but  he  could  retain  the  attention  of  an 
audience  in  a  way  that  more  brilliant 
speakers  might  envy.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  discerning  rapidly  the  weak  points  in 
an  opponent's  armor,  which  with  his  vein 
of  humor  and  facility  for  turning  things 
into  ridicule,  give  him  unusual  power  as  a 
debater.  When  the  occasion  demanded 
he  could,  however,  be  both  argumentative 
and  powerful,  and  would  stand  to  his  guns 
in  the  most  determined  manner,  which  is 


the  best  answer  to  those  who  have  said 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  yield  with  a 
view  to  retaining  place  and  power.  No 
better  illustration  of  his  firmness  could  be 
afforded  than  the  agitation  that  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  trial  and  sentence 
of  Riel  in  1885.  His  speeches  on  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  1871,  and  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Pacific  scandal,  were  mas- 
terpieces of  their  kind.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  **  although  he  has  dealt  hard 
thrusts  to  opponents  he  has  put  no  poison 
upon  his  blade,  and  some  of  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  pop- 
ular policy  of  the  late  premier,  and  have 
given  him  thrusts  which  have  generally 
been  repaid  with  interest,  are  among  his 
warmest  personal  friends."  In  his  earlier 
days  he  was  apt  to  be  scornful  and  con- 
temptuous in  dealing  with  his  opponents, 
but  this  was  not  noticeable  to  any  extent 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  In  1850  he 
introduced  a  bill  relating  to  the  medical 
profession  which  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  led  him  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
solicitor-general  is  to  be  logical  and  con- 
sistent, after  he  has  opposed  my  bill,  in 
view  of  what  it  aims  to  do  —  and  its  scope 
and  aims  are  not  denied  —  he  ought  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  legalize  murder."  The 
last  speech  he  made  in  Parliament  the  day 
before  he  was  struck  down  with  his  fatal 
illness,  was  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  high  commissioner  in 
the  recent  elections;  and  in  response  to 
the  question  as  to  who  requested  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  to  go  out,  Sir  John  said 
that  the  high  commissioner  had  come  out 
at  his  special  request,  in  order  that  the 
party  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  skill, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  speech  at  Kingston  (the 
premier's  own  constituency),  his  majority 
had  been  increased  from  seventeen  to  five 
hundred.  On  the  stump  he  was  a  great 
success.  His  speeches  on  those  occasions 
were  a  mixture  of  sound  common  sense 
and  humorous  banter ;  he  was  always  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  his  hearers, 
and  his  visits  were  remembered  in  the 
localities  long  afterwards. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  with  which  Sir  John's  life  has 
been  identified,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  condition  of  Canada  fifty 
years  ago  as  well  as  its  condition  to-day. 
British  North  America  was  then  divided 
into  four  separate  colonies  —  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  all  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as 
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I  strenElh.  There  was 
1  except  by  water  be- 
naritjrae  provinces  and  Canada, 
Kleen  miles  ol  railway  were  in 
operation  Fo  the  whole  country.  The  ler- 
ritory  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Pacific  was  in  the  possession  and  under 
the  conlrol  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
given  up  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the  buffalo 
and  other  lur-bearing  animals  —  in  fact,  a 
Urra  incognita  to  all  except  a  few  officials 
oEthe  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Maniioba 
was  not  thought  of,  even  British  Columbia 
was  not  formed  into  a  province  until  four- 
teen years  afterwards,  and  if  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  railway  across  the  continent  was 
ever  spoken  of  at  all,  it  was  only  as  a 
dream,  and  not  as  a  practical,  or  even  as 
a  sane  idea.  What  a  different  stale  of 
things  prevails  now!  All  the  provinces 
are  united  by  railway  (there  are  about  thir- 
teen thousand  miles  oi  line  in  operation 
in  the  Dominion);  there  is  a  most  com- 
plete sj'siem  of  inland  navigation  ;  free 
irade  prevails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  commerce  and  shipping  have 
been  developed  in  a  way  thai  was  never 
imagined  ;  while  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  compare  with  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  area  of  the 
Dominion  has  been  extended.  In  a  manner 
that  is  really  remarliable,  by  (he  union, 
and  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory.  The  prairies  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Norih-West  have  been  made  accessi- 
ble and  available  for  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple, who  will  in  the  future  find  there  the 
happy  homes  which  the  crowded  state  of 
ihe  Old  World  denies  to  them.  British 
Columbia  is  within  ninety  hours  of  Mon 
treal  and  the  telegraph  wire  spans  ih< 
continent.  Several  lines  of  steamers  ply 
regularly  to  and  from  Canada  and  Greal 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  it  is  hoped 
■bat  before  long  Ihe  mail  service  will  be 
equal  to  any  aow  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
Fast  steamers  subsidiied  by  the  imperial 
and  dominion  governmeols  pass  regularly 
between  China,  Japan,  and  British  Colui 
bia,  and  il  is  believed  ihat  in  the  ne 
future,  as  the  consequence  of  the  liberal 
subsidies  granted  by  the  Canadian  Parlia 
meni,  there  will  be  direct  steamship  con: 
municairon  between  British  Columbia  am 
Australia,  and  a  cable  connecting  the  tw 
countries.  In  comparing  the  condition  c 
Canada  now  with  its  condition  fifty  year 
ago  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  unio 
took  place  less  than  twentj*-five  years  ago, 
.ind  that   most    of    Ihe    developments  !<■ 


which  attention  has  been  directed  have 
1  place  in  the  latter  period.    There 
iome  who  think  that  Canada  should 
have  progressed  more  rapidly  than  she  has 
done,  but  it   is  difficult  to  satisfy  every- 
body. Although  Confederation  dates  from 
1S67,  there  was  no  railway  communicalioa 
between   Ontario  and  Winnipeg,  except 
■    Jugh  the  United  Slates,  until  1882,  and 
through  communication  by  rail  until 
5.     The  railway  across    the  continent 
;   completed    In   the   latter    year,    and 
opened  in  1886,  or  five  years  ago. 

The  expansion  of  any  country  is  neces- 
sarily bound  up  in  Iwo  factors  nowadays 
means  of  communication  and  popula- 
in.  It  could  easily  be  shown  by  siatis- 
s  that  Immense  progress  has  been  made 
all  directions  ana  in  every  province 
ice  confederation,  but  il  is  nothing  to 
the  advance  which  will  be  witnessed  in  the 
ly  future.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
irs  Ihat  the  vast  resources  of  the  Do- 
nion  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to 
enable  ihem  to  be  properly  developed. 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West  can  now  be 
reached  as  quickly  as,  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  country  in  ihe  world  that  is  in- 
viting immigration.  Land  can  be  obtained 
for  nothing,  and  its  fertility  is  unques- 
ioned,  while  the  climate  is  now  recognized 
s  perfectly  healthy  and  favorable  to  agri- 
cultural operations.  There  are  also  large 
i  in  the  older  provinces  waiting  to  be 
occupied  ;  and  improved  farms  can  be  ob- 
lained  there  by  persons,  with  some  means, 
who  desire  to  retain  the  social  amenities 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  The 
increasing  population  which  these  advan- 
tages is  sure  to  attract  will  require  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
send  in  return  additional  supplies  of  grain, 
farm  and  dairy  produce,  cattle,  and  fruil, 
of  which  the  larger  proportion  is  now  im- 
ported from  countries  outside  the  empire. 
In  addition,  the  resources  she  possesses 
in  the  two  oceans  which  wash  her  shores, 
in  her  forests,  in  the  mineral  deposits  both 
of  eastern  Canada  and  of  the  West,  in  the 
limitless  riches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
north  of  the  boundary  line,  remain  to  be 
exploited  and  made  available  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind. All  this  afTords  promise  of  such 
wealth,  strength,  and  power,  that  it  Is  no 
wonder  Canadians  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
wiles  of  Uncle  Sam,  preferring  to  maintain 
their  individuality,  and  10  work  out  them- 
selves the  destiny  which  they  believe  10  be 
before  their  couiitry.  It  Is  this  thorough 
belief  in  Canada,  and  in  her  resources 
anilca     I  1  hasalways  Stimulated 
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aod  inspired  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Dominion,  and  is  responsible  for  the  won- 
derful transformation  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  Sir  John  was  able  to  say,  with 
pardonable  pride,  at  a  baoquet  given  to 
him  in  London  six  years  ago:  *' I  have 
sat  at  the  cradle  of  that  strong  bantling, 
the  confederation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  bantling,  always  a  hopeful 
one,  is  no  longer  a  child ;  it  has  grown  up 
to  manly  youth,  and  it  has  such  a  promis- 
ing vitality  that  if  there  were  such  a  thing 
as  a  political  insurance  company,  I  am 
qaite  sure  it  would  insure  the  life  of  the 
Dominion  at  a  nominal  premium.'* 

Few  could  be  found  to  deny  the  asser- 
tion that  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  Canada.  No  man 
had  fewer  enemies,  and,  politics  apart,  he 
had  as  many  friends  among  the  opposition 
as  in  his  own  party.  The  secret  of  his 
popularity  lay  in  his  geniality ;  he  was  the 
most  approachable  of  men,  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic to  a  degree,  with  a  smile  and  a 
bright  word  for  everybody,  and  friendship 
with  him  meant  attachment  for  a  lifetime. 
The  various  appellations  by  which  he  was 
known  give  a  very  good  indication  of  the 
affection  which  he  seemed  to  inspire,  for 
it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  him  spoken  of 
among  the  people  as  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
It  was  always  "  John  A.,"  *'  Sir  John,"  "  the 
Chieftain,"  or  "the  Old  Man,"  and  even 
his  opponents  did  not  call  him  anything 
worse  than  "Old  To-morrow,"  from  his 
habit  of  putting  off  inconvenient  things 
as  long  as  possible,  or  until  they  settled 
themselves.  Frequently  in  the  house, 
asked  when  certain  things  would  be  done, 
or  papers  brought  down,  he  would  lacon- 
ically reply,  "To-morrow,"  which  answer, 
from  his  way  of  giving  it  and  the  accom- 
panying twinkle  in  his  eye,  invariably 
raised  a  laugh.  He  was  never  the  "old 
man  in  a  hurry ; "  like  most  eminent  states- 
men, he  was  an  opportunist,  never  forcing 
affairs,  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  change ; 
but  when  promptness  was  necessary  he 
was  never  found  wanting  in  that  respect. 
He  had  one  of  those  enviable  tempera- 
ments which  enable  a  man  to  throw  off  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  official  life ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  during  a  political  crisis  and 
an  anxious  time,  when  a  friend  was  sym- 
pathizing with  him,  he  said  that  the  matter 
did  not  bother  him  so  much  as  to  affect 
bis  night's  rest.  Then  again,  he  always 
contrived  to  attract  young  men  to  him,  for 
notwithstanding  his  years,  his  spirits,  until 
nearly  the  last,  were  buoyant  and  lively, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  "young 
Canada  "  is  a  voting  factor,  and  that  with 


it  rests  the  future  of  the  country  he  loved 
so  well.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  "  the  Old  Man  "  should  use  every  en- 
deavor to  influence  the  coming  generation 
to  carry  out  the  main  policy  with  which 
his  life  had  been  identified.  With  children, 
too,  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  it  was  an 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  zest  with  which 
he  joined  in  the  romps* and  dances  of  the 
juveniles  at  the  periodical  parties  which 
were  held  at  Earnscliff.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  the  way  in  which  he  used  to 
deal  with  importunate  friends.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  promised  one  particular  ap- 
pointment to  no  less  than  a  dozen  appli- 
cants. Even  if  it  were  true,  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  him,  for  the  life  of  a 
minister,  and  especially  that  of  the  pre- 
mier, cannot  be  a  happy  one  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  probability,  however,  is 
that  there  was  no  direct  promise,  although 
the  seekers  after  office  might  have  gone 
away  with  that  impression.  As  a  reader 
he  was  omnivorous ;  every  new  book  of 
note  that  came  out  he  contrived  to  read, 
and  it  seemed  an  easy  task  for  him  to  get 
all  the  pith  out  of  a  volume  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  to  retain  it  in  his  memory.  His 
power  of  quotation  was  remarkable,  and  he 
could  holcl  his  own  with  any  one  in  Canada 
in  a  contest  of  that  kind.  As  a  result  of 
this  facility,  he  had  an  extensive  repertoire 
of  anecdotes  which  he  was  fond  01  repeat- 
ing on  appropriate  occasions,  and  he  was 
so  good  a  raconteur  that  they  lost  nothing 
by  his  telling.  As  many  stories  are  attrib- 
uted to  him  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
he  met  so  many  people  that  he  was  full 
of  most  interesting  reminiscences.  Many 
a  man  who  has  gone  to  see  Sir  John  with 
rather  ruffled  feelings  has  lost  his  anger 
or  annoyance  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
door  of  his  room,  either  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings  or  at  Earnscliff,  so  contagious 
was  his  cheeriness.  Greeted  heartily,  told 
a  good  story,  or  several  of  them  (all  his 
personal  friends  who  got  hold  of  a  good 
story  made  a  point  of  sending  it  to  Sir 
John),  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
be  spent  and  good-bye  said,  before  any 
business  could  be  entered  upon.  Practical 
joking  he  had  an  especial  fondness  for,  as 
a  young  man,  and  not  the  least  amusing  of 
the  stories  told  of  him  in  this  connection 
related  to  a  letter  of  introduction  of  a  jocu- 
lar character  given  to  hfm  and  some  com- 
panions by  an  old  friend  to  the  proprietor 
of  an  hotel  in  a  place  to  which  he  was 
proceeding.  It  stated  that  John  A.  and 
two  or  three  companions  were  going  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  that  he  was  to  look  after 
them,  but  to  be  sure  that  they  paid,  and 
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paid  well,  for  everything  they  might  have. 
ImitatLDg  handwriling  was  one  of  young 
Macdonald's  accomplishments,  and  a  post- 
script to  the  effect  that  the  writer  had 
changed  his  mind,  ti)al  he  wished  them  lo 
have  as  much  champagne  as  they  could 
drink,  and  the  account  to  be  sent  to  him, 
was  soon  added.  The  writing  and  the 
signature  being  perfectly  imitated,  it  quite 
deceived  the  hotel  proprietor,  who  com* 
plied  literally  with  the  request  in  ibe 
addendum.  Sir  John's  handivriting  was 
exceedingly  neat,  and  the  number  of  let- 
ters he  was  accustomed  to  write  himself 
was  remarkable  i  in  this  respect  he  some, 
what  resembled  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  ihe 
wonder  is  how  he  found  the  time.  With 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate  he 
was  always  on  ^ood  terms.  Passing  along 
the  street  to  his  office  one  morning  just 
before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
February  last,  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
when  the  dissolution  was  to  take  place,  lo 
which  he  replied  that  as  he  had  not  yet 
seen  the  papers  he  did  not  quite  know; 
and  that  they  generally  settled  such  ques- 
tions for  him.  It  is  usually  considered 
that  he  showed  some  facial  resemblance 
to  Lord  Baaconsfield,  and  he  was  once 
asked  by  a  friend  if  he  thought  so  himself. 
He  answered  jocularly  that  he  supposed  it 
was  a.  great  compliment  to  pay  him,  but 
that  up  to  that  lime  he  had  thought  him- 
self passably  good-looking.  In  another 
respect  be  resembled  the  lord  of  Hughen- 
deo,  as  he  was  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  with- 
out, however,  going  to  any  extremes;  he 
had  a  great  partiality  for  a  red  necktie, 
and  was  rarely  without  one. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Kingston  have 
many  stories  to  tell  of  Sir  John.  When 
he  Was  first  elected  an  alderman  for  that 
city,  the  electors  shouldered  him  and  some 
friends,  on  a  slight  platform,  so  that  ihey 
were  all  capsized.  The  slush  was  deep 
OD  the  ground,  and  as  he  brushed  his 
clothes  he  said,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
crOH'd,  "  Isn't  it  strange  that  1  should  have 
a  downfall  so  soon?"  That  he  was  not 
without  personal  courage  is  shown  by  the 
following  anecdote.  During  a  serious  fire 
in  Kingston  he  turned  out  with  the  fire- 
meu  to  help  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
which  were,  however,  raging  so  furiously 
that  the  hosemen  could  not  get  near 
enough.  Ha  nailed  together  some  boards, 
so  as  to  make  a  temporary  shield,  when 
some  one  came  to  him  and  said  that  there 
were  several  kegs  of  powder  in  the  cellar 
and  that  if  they  did  not  get  away  ibey 
would  all  be  blown  to  pieces.  "  For  aaoa- 
ness"  sake,"  he  replied,  "don't 


known,  or  we  will  be  left  alone,  and  there 
is   no   teiling   bow   the  fire  will  spread." 
However,  the  tire  was  put  out,  and  there 
was    no   explosion.     Although   the    late 
premier  had  a.  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
he  had  his  pathetic  side  as  well.     Prob- 
ably  the  most   aSecting  scene   ever  wit- 
nessed  in    the    House    of  Commons    at 
lawa  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death, 
few   years   ago,   of   the   Hon.  Thomas 
hilc,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  an  old 
and  valued  friend.    Sir  John  came  down 

Several  litres  he  essayed  to  speak,  but 
could  not  get  beyond  the  words,  "Mr. 
Speaker;"  his  feelings  al  last  overcatne 
him.  and  he  sank  upon  his  desk  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Very  general  sympathy- 
rill  be  felt  for  Lady  Macdonald,  who 
bared  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  for  twenty- 
four  years,  in  theloss  that  has  fallen  upoa 
her  and  upon  the  country.  la  Ottawa, 
and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
there  will  be  thousands  who  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  a  near  friend  in  Sir  John. 
[lis  well  known  that  he  died  a  compara- 
tively poor  man.  He  once  said  that  if  he 
'  "  "■  not   been  fool   enough    lo   leave  the 

St  profession  of  the  law  for  a  political 
life  he  might  have  been  rich. 

The  anxiety  with  which  the  course  of 
lis  recent  illness  was  watched  shows  more 
iloquectly  than  any  words  the  apprecia- 
ion  in  which  he  was  held  in  Canada,  and 
he  affection  which  he  inspired.  The 
bulletins  were  looked  for  with  feverish  in- 

>t;  all  the  papers  devoted  columns  to 
his  daily  cotidition  ;  the  bells  on  the  street 
cars  in  the  neighborhood  of  Earnscliff, 
and  the  whistles  of  Ihe  steamers  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  were  silenced  so  that  ihey 
might  not  disturb  the  sufferer;  and  the 
crowd,  which  was  not  allowed  lo  approach 
near  the  house,  but  which  was  always 
waiting  within  reach  to  hear  the  latest 
news,  spoke  only  in  whispers.  The  daily 
messages  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  queen 
gave  much  gratification  in  Canada,  and 
aSorded  further  proof,  although  none  was 
wanting,  of  the  great  interest  which  her 
Majesty  always  shows  in  anything  that 
aSects  her  subjects  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  last  communica- 
tion he  dictated  was  one  to  the  Princess 
Louise,  a  week  before  the  end,  in  answer 
to  a  telegraphic  inquiry,  staling  that  he 
was  "quite  out  of  danger,"  The  legacy 
which  he  has  left  lo  his  successors,  in  the 
position  of  Canada  today,  with  a  past  of 
pri      ess  and  a  future  of  gre 
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No  better  epitaph  could  be  inscribed  on 
the  tomb  of  the  late  premier  than  his  own 
words  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873  • 
'*  There  does  not  exist  in  Canada  a  man 
who  has  given  more  of  his  time,  more  of 
his  heart,  more  of  his  wealth,  or  more  of 
his  intellect  and  power,  such  as  they  may 
be,  for  the  good  of  this  Dominion  of 
Canada."  J.  G.  Colmer. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
WOODLANDS. 

Linquenda  tell  us  et  domus  et  placens 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressus, 
UUa  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Horace  was  less  likely  than  any  one 
else  to  be  insensible  to  the  pathos  of  one 
of  the  most  touching  sights  that  can  be 
witnessed  —  that  of  an  old  man  laying  out 
plantations  of  which  he  cannot  hope  to  en- 
joy the  shelter —  and  in  the  lines  quoted 
above  he  has  touched  on  the  consideration 
which,  more  than  any  other,  might  dis- 
courage the  planting  of  trees  :  — 

Thy  lands,  and  home,  and  charming  wife 
Must  all  be  left  with  parting  life, 
And,  save  the  bough  abhorred 
Of  monumental  cypress,  none 
•  Of  all  the  trees  thy  care  hath  grown 
Follow  their  short-lived  lord. 

It  would  have  discouraged  and  put  an  end 
to  it  altogether  were  men  influenced  only 
by  selfish  motives ;  but  happily  the  in- 
stincts of  race  are  as  strong  as  those  of 
the  individual,  and  we  are  eager  to  do  many 
things  of  which  the  fruits  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  generations  unborn.  It  may  be 
claimed  for  our  country  gentlemen,  that 
they  have  diligently  (though  not  altogether 
discreetly,  as  is  proposed  to  be  shown) 
carried  out  the  advice  given  by  the  Laird 
of  Dumbiedykes  to  his  son:  "Be  aye 
stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it'll  aye  be  growin' 
while  you're  sleepin';"  woods  are  reck- 
oned as  indispensable  to  the  furnishing 
of  a  country  house  as  carpets  and  pictures ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  the  last 
three  generations  to  repair  the  waste  of 
their  spendthrift  forerunners  have  been 
creditable  and  fairly  successful.  Leaving 
Ireland  out  of  account  for  the  moment  (for 
in  that  country  agrarian  questions  have  in- 
terfered with  replanting  the  land),  the  vast 
increase  in  the  people's  wealth  has  told 
with  marked  effect  on  the  landscape,  so 
that,  considering  the  density  of  our  pop- 
ulation and  the  consequent  value  of  agri- 
cultural land,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 


of  the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
timber. 

Indeed,  to  one  surveying  the  noble  pros- 
pect from  Richmond  Hill  or  Wimbledon 
Common,  it  m.ight  well  seem  that  he  was 
in  a  thoroughly  silvan  country.  Ridge 
rises  beyond  ridge  of  foliage  on  the  south, 
west,  and  north-west,  so  closely  that  there 
seems  no  space  for  the  breadths  of  pas- 
ture and  grain  revealed  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance. Yet  when  it  is  shown  that  of 
76,323,203  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
only  2,788,000,  equal  to  3*29  per  cent.,  are 
under  wood,  it  is  apparent  that  of  all  Eu- 
ropean States  ours  contains  the  smallest 
proportion  of  forest.  How  puny  it  seems 
compared  to  the  mighty  tracts  of  Russia- 
in-Europe,  which,  out  of  a  total  area  of 
1,244,367,357  acres,  returns  no  less  than 
527,426,510,  or  42*38  per  cent.,  as  wood- 
land !  The  extents  in  the  other  principal 
countries  of  Europe  are  as  follows:  — 


Total  area 

Woods 

Acres 

Acres 

Austria 

74,106,022 

24,150,213 

Hungary 

.       79,617,286 

22,552,646 

Belgium 

7»275.9i6 

1,208,875 

Denmark 

9»347»443 

507,016 

France 

•     I30'557.28i 

20,746,914 

Germany 

.     133,441,960 

34.353»743 

Holland 

7,800,505 

562,009 

Italy    . 

.      70,787,236 

10,266,310 

Norway 

.      76.716,965 

19,167,200 

Sweden 

.     100,260,443 

43»9S3»504 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  trifling  extent 
of  British  woodland,  ours  does  not  strike 
the  traveller  as  a  treeless  country ;  trees 
are  scattered  so  generally  over  the  surface 
of  these  islands  —  of  England  at  least  — 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  greater 
wealth  of  wood  than  in  countries  really 
possessed  of  a  larger  proportion,  where 
the  forests  are  generally  massed  on  moun- 
tain flanks.  Trees  are  still  the  chief  fea- 
ture in  the  scenery  of  our  plains.  The 
hill  districts,  for  the  most  part,  are  bare 
enough  ;  their  native  pines  have  long  ago 
been  cleared  away ;  countless  sheep  browse 
the  grass  so  closely  that  nothing  taller 
than  a  rush-bush  can  rise.  But  it  is  from 
woods  and  waters  that  our  lowland  land- 
scapes mainly  derive  their  grace.  Statis- 
tics take  no  account  of  wayside  or  hedge- 
row timber,  of  the  foliage  that  fringes 
innumerable  streams  orflings  cool  shadows 
over  the  sunburnt  sward  of  the  church- 
yard. Coal  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap  with 
us,  that  there  is  no  need  to  lop  trees  for 
flring,  a  practice  to  which  much  of  the 
monotony  of  French  scenery  is  due. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  rural  England  that 
trees  enrich   the  landscape.     In  London 
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iisdf  —  grimed,  (og-smothered,  overgrowa 
LoDdoo  —  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
astreet,  standiDgio  same  part  of  which  — 
either  at  one  cod  or  looking  down  some 
side-opening  —  one  cannot  rest  the  eye  oa 
foliage.  "Gently  there  I  "  perhaps  the 
reader  exclaims,  believing  that  he  can 
□ante  a  dozen  streets  where  not  the  ghost 
of  a  tree  is  visible  ;  nevertheless,  one  who 
is  condemned  to  live  more  than  half  the 
year  in  London  has  often  tried  to  find 
such  a  street,  hitherto  without  success. 
Any  one  who  cares  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment will  discover  that  the  same  instinct 
that  prompts  men  to  embosom  their  coun- 
try homes  in  greenery,  has  caused  them 
to  Slick  in  a  tree  wherever  a  courtyard  or 
a  street  soinewhat  wider  than  usual  aS'ords 
a  chance  of  its  growing. 

It  was  not  always  so.  As  in  other 
countries  so  in  this,  the  first  object  of  civ- 
ilized roan  was  to  get  rid  of  the  trees. 
During  the  four  centuries  of  Roman  occu- 
paiioD  the  dense  forest  clothing  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  island  was  broken 
up,  and  entirely  cleared  away  from  large 
tracts.  The  denudation  was  most  com- 
plete fa  the  Scottish  lowlands  and  northeru 
England,  because  there  strategic  reasons 
long  remained  paramount,  whereas  In  the 
southern  and  midland  provinces  the  for- 
eigners dwelt  long  enough  to  spend  money 
and  time  in  planting  and  preserving  woods. 
Thus  the  "haning"  or  preservation  of 
growing  wood  was  the  object  of  some  of 
the  earliest  Scottish  legislation,  the  forest 
laws  of  William  the  Lion  having  been  de- 
vised almost  as  much  for  the  protection  of 
trees  as  of  game. 

Gif  the  forestier  or  wiiidier  [verderer]  finds 
anie  man  without  the  principall  wode,  but  yit 
within  the  pale,  heueand  dune  ane  aik  tree 
sak]  ...  he  sould  attach 
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centuries  later,  in  1513,  the  Par 
of  James  the  Fifth  enacts 

that  evcrie  man,   Spitituall  and  Tcmporall, 
havandanehundrethpoundcland  .  .  .  quhair 
there  is  nawooddea  orfotrestes,  plant  woodde 
and  forrcst  and  make   hedges  ...  in  place 
raaiat  convenient;  And  that  they  cause  everie 
tennent  of  their  landes  ...  to  plant  vpon 
their  oMet  (holding)  yeirly,  for  evene  marke 
land,  ane  tree. 

Many  traces  of  this  legislation  may  be 
recognized  to  this  day  in  the  scenery  of 
Scotland.  In  every  district  round  old 
houses  or  house-slles  stand  aged  ash-trees, 
the  planting  of  which  was  specially  en- 
couraged for  the  manufacture  of  pike- 
staves,  the  pike  being  the  national  weapon 


of  Scotsmen,  as  the  yew-bow  was  of  En- 
glishmen. 

In  spite  of  this  legislative  forethought, 
trees  continued  to  disappear  from  Scot- 
land, till  at  the  time  of  the  union  with  £□• 
gland  all  but  a  few  shreds  of  the  ancient 
Caledonian  forest  had  been  swept  away. 
Uul  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  % 
great  change,  Scotland  had  hitherto  been 
a  byword  for  poverty  among  the  nations ; 
one  war  with  her  powerful  rival  used 
scarcely  to  draw  to  a  close  ere  she  had 
to  prepare  for  another  ;  her  people  had 
neither  leisure  nor  means  to  develop  the 
resourcesof  theirland.  But  withtheunioo 
came  peace,  and  with  peace  wealth  began 
to  accumulate,  so  that  by  the  year  1812  it 
was  reckoned  that  there  were  four  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  woodland  in  Scotland, 
consisting  partly  of  the  remains  of  natural 
forest  and  partly  of  new  plantation.  A 
pathetic  monument  of  the  good  inieulions 
of  one  great  Highland  chief  in  this  respect 
still  remains.  Just  before  the  rising  ia 
174s.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  received  a 
quantity  of  young  trees  for  planting  round 
Achnacarry,  his  principal  seat;  when  the 
summons  came  for  the  clan  to  join  the 
standard  of  Charles  Edward,  the  plants 
were  hurriedly  heeled-in  in  long  lines  to 
await  the  return  of  peaceful  limes.  But 
the  men  who  were  to  have  set  them  out 
"came  back  to  Lochaber  no  more;"  the 
saplings  struggled  into  growth  in  the 
trendies  as  best  they  could,and  there  they 
stand  to  this  day,  a  double  row  of  beeches, 
iheir  silvery  stems  so  closely  crowded  that 
a  man  may  hardly  force  his  body  between 
some  of  them,  and  under  the  dark  canopy 
of  foliage,  the  outer  boughs  of  which  trail 
in  the  swift-running  Arkaig,  there  broods 
a  green  twilight  (he  long  summer  throtigh. 

Of  the  natural  wood  remaining  in  Scot- 
land in  tSiz.  two  hundred  thousand  acres, 
if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns,  bad  disappeared  fifty  years  later. 
Still,  planting  hus  been  carried  on  with 
energy  in  the  north,  so  much  so  that,  al- 
though Dr.  Johnson  avowed  that  in.  his 
Scottish  lour  he  had  only  noticed  three 
trees  big  enough  10  hang  a  man  on."  it  is 
a  Scottish  county  that  now  contains  the 
largest  extent  of  wood  of  any  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  four  counties  which  head 
the  list  in  the  agricultural  returns  for  i:  ~ 
are  as  follows  ;  — 


l6:,79S  acre 
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All  this  good  vork  has  been  carried  out  1  directly  ialerested  —  namely,  the  landown- 


s  has  been  passed  |  timber,  the 


=  6;2. 


u'oodlaod,  dis- 


i,46G,oc 


lands  of  private 
for  either  kiogdom 

£4,  which  re-enacts  "  sindrie  louabil  and 
gud  Acta"  of  that  king's  predecessors. 
But  in  1885  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Comnions  was  appointed  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  to  consider 
whether  by  the  establishment  of  a  forest 
school,  or  otherwise,  our  woodlands  could 
be  rendered  more  remunerative."  The  in- 
quiry having  been  interrupted  by  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  1885  and  1886,  it  was  not 
till  1887  that  the  coinniitlee  reported.  Out 
of  a  total  area  of  76,323,203  acres  in  the 
United  Kingdi  - 
that  2,788,000 
tributed  thus: 

England 

wSes   . 

Scotland        .        .        ,        829,000    " 

Ireland  ....  330.000  " 
They  declared  themselves 
satisfied  that  .  .  .  the  management  of  our 
waodlanda  might  be  materially  improved  .  .  . 
and  that  some  considerable  proportion  oi  the 
timber  now  imported  —  to  the  (annual)  value 
of  16,000,000/.* — might,  under  more  skilful 
management,  be  raised  at  home. 

The  committee  points  out  that,  whereas 
Dearly   every    other   civilized   State    pos- 1  *"""'  " 
sesses  one  or  more  forest  schools,  there  |  "^^^J' 
exists  in  this  country  (although  it  boasts  a 
Department  of   Woods   and    Forests)  no 
organized   system  of  forestry  instruction, 
except  in  connection  with  the  Indian  ser- 
vice.   They  unanimously  agree  in  recom- 
raeoding   the  establishment   of  a  Forest 
Board,  of  which  the  main  functions  should 
be  the  establishment  or  direction  of  forest    l^_^'J^- 
schools,  or,  at  least,  a  course  of  instruction 
and  examination  in  forestry. 

To  most  people  the  estitnate  formed  by 
the  committee  of  the  expenses  of  this  es- 1  to  b 
tablishroent  will  appear  fantastically  dis- '  obje< 
proportioned  to  its  importance  ;  in  stating    thinl 

that  it  would  probably  not  exceed  500/.  a 

year  (a  cost  which  they  suggest  may  be 
considerably  reduced  bv  fees  for  diplomas) 
they  seem  to  be  anxious  to  lull  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  secretary  to  the  treasury. 
Clearly,  if  technical  training  of  woodmen 
could  he  secured  at  such  a  trilling  expense, 
it  could  easily  he  done  without  troubling 
the  government  at  all,  by  the  class  most 


a  possesses  a  source  of 


•Thert 

bti.  Ion 


much  dormant  wealth,  then,  in  view  of  the 
haphazard,  wasteful  management,  the  ig- 
Doraace  and  want  of  system  proved-  to 
exist  by  the  evidence  received  by  the 
select  committee,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  aid  of  the  State  should  be  invoked  to 
provide  instruction  bow  to  develop  it. 

Far  short,  however,  of  insisting  upon 
the  interference  of  thecovernment  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  forestry  school 
suppiorted  out  of  public  moneys,  it  would 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  look  to  the  State 
for  an  example  in  the  management  of  its 
own  forests.  Unhappily,  it  offers  none 
but  the  worst.  Witness  the  account  of 
the  New  Forest  given  before  the  select 
committee  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  deputy 
surveyor.  In  this  K^^^t  tract  of  forest 
land,  extending  to  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty thousand  acres  — 

There  are  to  be  seen  [he  said],  by  ttie  stu- 
dent of  forestry,  over  40,000  acres  of  waste 
land  lying  idle  and  worthless-  But  by  S.  S  of 
the  Act  of  i^Tj  ne pianling  may  bi  daru  tSere. 
He  will  see  several  fine  plantations  of  oak, 
which  are  not  only  ripe  and  mature,  but  which 
are  going  tiack  rapidly,  and  he  will  wonder 
why  the  crop  is  not  realized  and  the  ground 
replanted,  till  he  is  referred  to  Clause  6  of  the 
same  act,  by  which  he  will  see  that  ground 
be  cleared  of  the  crop.     Last,  and 

of  all,  he  will  see  some  4,500  acres  of 
the  most  l>eauliful  old  woods  in  the  country, 
most  of  which  are  dying  back  and  steadily 
going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  But  here  again  ab- 
solutely nothing  can  be  done.  ...  It  is  sad 
to  see  tnem  dying  out,  when  all  that  is  required 
to  nreserve  them  for  future  generations  is  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  made  them 

.  and  by  simply  protecting  —  by  en- 
;ng  ihem  and  removing  dead  trees  —  leave 
nature  to  perpetuate  them.  .  .  .  Those  who 
framed  the  New  Forest  Act  of  1B77  desired  to 
conserve  these  old  woods,  but  their  zeal  seems 
to  have  carried  them  so  far  as  to  defeat  the 

they  had  in  viewi   and  1  cannot  but 

3al,  had  forestry  t>een  a  science  com- 
monly laught  in  the  past,  as  I  trust  it  may  be 
in  the  future,  owing  to  this  inquiry,  no  such 
clause  could  ever  have  found  a  place  in  an 
act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  woodlands. 

Parliament  in  a  melting  mood  is  prone 
to  pile  it  rather  high.  Two  motives, 
equally  amiable,  inspired  the  act  <rf  1877 
—  namely,  philanthropy  and  love  of  scen- 
ery. The  first  prevailed  to  have  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  prodigiously  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  crown  ;  the  extension 
of  common  grazing  put  an  end  absolutely 
to  the  process  of  natural  reproduction  of 
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wood.  The  second  promoted  an  aitempt 
at  landscape  gardening;  on  an  lieroic 
scale  —  a  luxury  to  which  a  tt'eakhj  em- 
pire may  be  held  fairy  enlilled  ;  bul  the 
method  prescribed  defeated  the  object  in 
view.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Charles  Kingsley  through  the 
glades  of  thai  venerable  forest,  who  has 
sheltered  himself  frotn  the  midday  heat 
under  llie  massive  shade  of  its  immemo- 
rial oaks,  or  watched  the  sunbeams  slant- 
ing between  the  grey  beech  boles,  and 
lying  in  golden  lakelets  on  the  carpet  of 


fallen  lea 


>uld  s 


eof  s 
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legious  axe  among  these  silvan  patriarchs. 
There  are  ancient  groves  and  isolated 
groups  here  and  there  through  the  forest 
over  which  Parliament  does  well  to  throw 
its  xgis,  but  there  is  also  a  vast  deal  of 
useless  rubbish  which  should  be  cleared 
away  to  tnake  room  for  vigorous  growth. 
To  (orbid  all  interference  with  old  and  de- 
caying trees  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to 
object  to  the  necessary  repairs  on  Wind- 
sor Castle  because  it  would  be  much  more 
picturesque  in  a  slate  of  ruin ;  yet  that  is 
the  course  passionately  advocated  by  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  in  a  recently  published 


We 


t  [he* 


[the  old  groves],  cbe  fencinc  of  them  round, 
which  has  long  been  an  official  project  for 
bringing  tbem  completely  under  official  con. 
trol,  and,  above  all,  the  planting  of  new  and 
fanciful  \sic\  species  of  trees  which  are  not 
indigenous  to  the  forest. 

Now,  in  favor  of  the  last  of  iliese  condi- 
tions a  good  deal  may  be  said.  It  may  be 
reasonably  contended  that  the  whole  area 
should  be  strictly  maintained  as  a  forest 
of  English  trees)  though  .Mr.  Herbert 
seems  lo  have  forgotten  that  il  is  doubtful 
if  the  beech  is  a  native  of  this  country)  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners.  At  the 
same  lime  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
would  make  it  almost  useless  as  a  school  of 
economic  forestry,  if  which  not  the  least 
important  function  .s  thr  testing  of  exotic 
species.  But  the  first  condition  —  that  of 
non-interference  —  condemns  the  forest, 
as  similar  treatment  condemns  a  cathedral, 
to  the  sequence  of  two  disasters  —  com- 
plete dilapidation  leading  lo  drastic  resto- 
ration; and  the  second,  by  which  fencing 
as  a  protection  from  grazing  by  the 
commoners'  beasts  is  prohibited,  would 
prevent  natural  reproduction,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  difference  between 
forest  and  plantation. 

Lven  on  the  purely 
meuul  grounds  advocated  by  Mr.  Heibcrl, 


there  is  more  lobe  gained  from  intelligent 
management  than  from  his  system  of  de- 
liberate neglect ;  for  what  landscape  yields 
more  constant  views  of  beauty  and  inter- 
est than  a  woodland,  with  (old  upon  fold 
of  trees  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  the 
ever-varying  scenes  of  forest  industry  — 
felling,  carting,  barking,  burning? —  a 
woodland,  mark  )*ou,  as  distinguished  from 
a  plantation.  The  British  wi^man's  sole 
idea  is  cutting  down  aud  replaDting  ;  but 
in  Continental  forests,  though  breadths  are 
periodically  felled,  the  ola  trees  are  re- 
placed, not  by  formal  planting,  but  by  the 
natural  growth  of  self-sown  sapiings. 
Woods  thus  treated  possess  in  ail  stages 
of  their  growth  beauty  which  mere  plan- 
tations can  never  rival,  but  this  system 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  common 
rights  of  grazing  and  turbary. 

fn  the  management  of  the  New  Forest, 
Parliami^ni  in  its  wisdom  has  prohibited 
both  systems.  The  idea  was  to  keep  the 
forest  in  the  state  it  was  at  the  lime  the 


sed;  the 


1  of 


has  been  utterly  ignored. 
The  net  result  is  that  out  of  about  sixty- 
three  thousand  acres  comprised  in  the  New 
Forest,  seventeen  thousand   six  hundred 
consist  of  plantations  made  under  former 
acts  of  Parliament;  forty-six  hundred  of 
old  and  decaying  wood,  to   replace  which, 
as  it  dies  out,  no  provision  has  been  made  ; 
the  remainder,  upwards  of  fort}*-six  thou- 
sand  acres,   lies  practically  waste,  being 
common  pasture  of  the  poorest  possible 
description,     llhas  been  decreed  that  ifaja 
great  tract  of  land  shall  be  kept,  as  Mr.    i 
Lascelles  expresses  it,  as  a  "  vast  pleas-  J 
ure-ground,  combined  with  a  cattle  farm ; "  1 
which    makes  it  utterly  worthless  as  &  ^ 
school  of  forestry.  ' 

Another  State  woodland,  the  Forest  of 
Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  extending  lo 
twenty-five  thousand  acres,  is  managed  oo 
commercial  principles  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
wood  is  grown  and  cut  with  a  view  to  the 
market  rather  than  the  landscape ;  but  for 
some  years  the  management  has  shown  no 
profit  —  indeed,  (or  the  two  or  three  years 
preceding  1887.  Sir  James  Campbell,  Ihe 
manager  under  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Department,  staled  that  the  sales  had  not 
covered  the  expenses.  This  is  the  re- 
verse of  encouraging  lo  those  who  see  in 
the  great  unreclaimed  wasles  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  a  field  for  profitable  forestry, 
but  il  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Forest 
of  Dean  is  mainly  composed  of  oak.  partly 
treated  as  coppice,  ihe  price  of  which  is 
liable  to  heavy  fluctuation,  and  partly  for 
I  thp  fr^wtb  of  trees  which  are  exceedingly 
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stow  incoming  to  maturity.  No  private  i 
landowner  wo'jid  now  dream  of  planting  I 
oak  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  in  days 
when  our  war-ships  are  built  mainly  of : 


□ental  custom  of  "  cut  and  come  aga 
—  i^.,  that  of  natural  reproduclioD. 
Boppe,  inspector  of  French  forests,  in 
port  of  a  professional  l< 


Q  backed  by  leak,  the  policy  which  led    try,  describes   the  generally   unfavorable 


the  Slate  lo  mainiain  oak  forests  is  obso- 
lete. 

One  other  great  State  woodland  there  i: 
in  our  country,  namely,  Windsor  Forest,  i  skill 
covering  fourteen  thousand  acres  ;  but  this     ' 
is  an  example  rather  of  splendid  arboricul- 
ture than  economic  forestry. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  report  of  the 
select  committee,  we  read  that,  in  their 

apart  from   the  question  of  actual  profit  de- 
rived from  trec-planliDg,  its  importance  as  an 

accessory  to  agiiculture  is  shown  by  the  effects  ,.  o__,,__^,  „i,i_i, 
which  woods  have  in  affording  shelter  and  L^tl.„  ."r,^;i™n  ,n 
improving  the  climate  .  .  .  whilst  on  public 
and  national  grounds  timber-cultivation  on  i 
more  scientific  system  should  be  encouraged. 
Landowners  might  make  their  woods  more 
remunerative  were  greater  attention  paid  to 
the  selection  of  trees  suiuble  to  different  soils, 

and  to  more   skUful  management  alter  the    .       *■  .i;        •     t:„%„,,, 

trees  axe  planted.  I  **"  '"  ^°^"  "8"°  *"*  *^'^ 


made   on    his   mind    by    the 
management  of  British'woods, 
,gh  he  speaks  enthusiastically  of  our 
arboriculture  as  shown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  specimens  and  ornamental 
planting. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  or  should  they  be  uprooted  by  a 
hurricane,  the  forest  disappears  in  its  entirety, 
owing  to  the  total  want  of  young  growth  which 
is  necessary  as  a  link  between  the  old  forest 
and  the  new  one  which  ought  to  be  created. 
We  saw  the.re--^-     -' "-'-  ' 


had  been  c 
sleepers.      The 
blackened  by  ti 
, !  twisting  themsel 


One  chief  hindrance  to  our  woodlands 
being  remunerative  may  be  stated  at  once 
—  we  are  arboriculturists  and  sportsmen, 
ont  foresters.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
land  returned  as  woodland  is  really  pleas- 
ure-ground and  gaiue-cover.  Thousands 
of  landowners  follow  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  example  set  by  the  Stale  on  a  larger 
in  the  New  Forest  and  Windsor  Forest. 
Mixed  planting  is  generally  practised, 


'enty  years  ago 

huge  stumps, 

r  ihe  ground,  gave  us 
charnel-house.  This 
ndeed  a  sad  spectacle, 

again  his  estate  with  timber. 
With  a  better  system  be  might  have  been 
spared  both  time  and  expense. 

Happily  M.  Boppe  is  able  to  point  to 
isolated  instances  of  better  management 
in  the  same  district. 


byn; 


Tat  Continental  forest- '  H,°^=J, 
pure  forest"  —  that  is  a  wood- 
land composed  of  one    species  of  tree. '  „ 
This  is  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  profitable  '  {, 
management,  because  pure  forest  ' 
more  easily  tended  than  mixed  pli 
and  the  limber  is  more  readily  marketable. 
Two   causes  chiefly  have    led   lo   mixed 
planting  becoming  almost  universal  in  this 
country:  the  first  is  the  use  of  fast-grow- 
ing trees  as  nurses  to  others,  and  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  weeds.    Want  of  system 
leads  to  irregularity  in  thinning   out  the 
nurses,  which   often   remain   to   compete 
with  what  was  intended  lo  be  Ihe  perma- 
nent wood,  and  the  result  is  a  mixed  plan- 
tation.   The  other  cause  exists  in  the  idea 
thai  a  variety  of  foliage  yields  mote  pic 
turesque  effects  than  a  uniform  kind, 
planting  with  us  is  still  inseparable  1 
a  notion  of  luxury  and 


Beauly. 


growi 


as  a  crop,  Ihe  system  of  "  cut  and  i  fr 

"  (or  not  replant,  as  the  case  may  ■  grouse- 

,t  painful  variance  with  the  Conii-|  permit 


Scotland  to  perpetuate  a  forest 

ms,  and  of  this  a  practical  proof 

a  two  forests  which  we  visited : 

.town,  in  Strathspey,  the  other 

In  these  the  results  obtained 

skilful  and  intelligent  direction  oC 

the  gentlemen  who  manage  these  forests  for 

'    ■      mployers  form  a  striking  example  of 

lay  be  done  in  the  way  of  reproduciDg 

by  natural  means.     In  fact  nothing 

ich  had  been  neglected  which  even  the  most  crit- 
ical forester  could  desire.  The  gradation  of 
age  was  here  complete,  and  the  reservation 
of  specially  vigorous  trees,  of  known  pedi- 
gree, duly  carried  out  The  inodut  vferamti 
consists  in  the  exclusion  oE  sheep  and  deer, 
in  judiciously  thinning  out  the  growing  crop, 
and  in  the  removal  of  mature,  seed-bearini; 
"^  trees  by  successive  fellings  as  the  young  forest 
'*    grows  up  and  acquires  more  vigor. 

a- 1      It  is  tantaliziug  to  Ihink  of  the  hundreds 

n.    of  thousands  of  acres  which  might  be  so 

;a    treated  in  Scotland  alone,  to  the  enhance- 

c.    ment  of  her  beauty  and  the  improvement 

id   of  her  climate;  but  it  is  almost  hopeless 

tn    to  look  for  a  general  and  early  change  in 

'  this  direction,  which  would   imply  that 

re    landowners  must  forego  their  yearly  rents 

-forests,    sheep-grazings,    and 

rs-     Deer  and  sheep  will  not 

s  to  grow,  and  trees,  in  their 
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turn,   make    the 

The  question  remaias,  Is  It  worth  while 
invoking  the  Interference  of  the  legisla- 
lure  to  promote  the  instruction  of  forest- 
ers? The  select  comraitiee  answers  ay, 
and  point  lo  the  almost  universal  absence 
of  skill  and  system  among  those  charged 
with  the  management  of  woods.  Mr.  llrlt- 
ton,  a  wood  valuer  on  a  large  scale,  well 
acquainted  with  Wales,  Herefordshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Worcestershire,  aod  the  prin- 
cipal timber-producing  counties,  was  asked 
his  opinion  about  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment, "Generally  speaking,"  he  replied, 
"  there  seems  lo  be  bo  system.  1  am 
acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  land- 
agenis  In  all  these  counties,  and  Ihey  are 
not  men  who  understand  the  management 
of  woods;  and,  of  course,  the  workmen,  or 
woodmen  as  they  call  them,  have  no  one 
to  give  them  instruction  with  reference  to 
thinning."  Asked  if  he  found  that  many 
land-agents  possessed  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  forestry,  "Very  few,"  he  an- 
swered; "In  all  my  experience,  I  think  1 
could  pretty  well  count  them  on  my  lingers' 
ends.  .  .  .  The  general  result  I  have  come 
to  is  that  very  few  land-agents  know  any- 
thing □£  forestry,  or  very  Tittle." 

It  requires  but  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  craft  to  eaable  one  travelling  through 
this  country  to  recognize  the  natural  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  things.  Woods  utterly 
neglected  are  a  common  sight;  In  some, 
the  want  of  regular  thinning  has  cansed 
the  trees  to  be  drawn  up  into  wretched, 
weakly  things;  to  others  resort  is  had 
without  method  to  supply  timber  tor  estate 
purposes ;  saplings,  being  allowed  togrow 
up  with  two  or  more  leaders,  make  de- 
formed and  worthless  trees,  which  timely 
use  of  the  knife  might  have  trained  into 
serviceable  and  sightly  timber.  In  short, 
the  general  treatment  is  such  as  might  be 
expected,  seeing  that  land-agents  gener- 
ally are  encouraged  to  regard  woods  as  an 
expensive  luxury,  a  fad  of  the  landowner. 

Id  certain  counties,  useful  and  econom- 
ical practices  prevail  which  are  wholly 
unknown  in  others,  lo  which  It  is  worth 
taking  some  pains  to  introduce  them.  For 
example,  the  convenient  little  faggots, 
locally  called  "pimps"  in  Surrey,  made 
of  small  brushwood  bound  together  with  a 
green  withe,  are  unknown  In  the  North. 
Thevdo  not  seem  even  to  have  made  »heir 
way' into  London,  whose  countless  fires 
arc  kindled  by  the  much  less  eSective 
faggots  of  split  wood.  About  twenty  ^ears 
ago,  a  landowner,  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
southern  Scotland,  obtained  a  couple  of 


Surrey  "pimps"  and  made  his  (orester 
employ  some  superannuated  liands  iaim- 
liatitig  them  ;  aod  each  year  since,  on  that 
estate,  lieveral  cartloads  of  small  branches, 
which  would  otherwise  havegone  to  waste, 
have  been  worked  up  into  pimps  —  the 
best  and  mosiconvenienl  kindling  possible 
for  household  use,  But  the  example  has 
not  been  followed  by  his  neighbors,  who 
still  use  split  wood  and  shavings,  though 
the  tabor  of  splitting  the  wood  is  much 
greater  than  binding  the  brush  into  pimps, 
11  to  mention  the  waste  of  good  ma- 
rial.  The  pimps  soon  find  favor  with 
lusemaids.  for  they  have  this  advant^e 
er  faggots  of  split  wood,  that  they  kindle 
jch  more  readily,  bursting  Into  a  blaze 
once,  whereas  a  fire  laid  with  the  larger 
icks  often  requires  rekindling. 
This  is  a  trivial  instance  of  the  economic 
e  of  forest  product,  of  which  the  knowl- 
edge would,  no  doubt,  be  diffused  by  the 
establishment  of  forest  schools;  but  con- 
sidering how  far  and  how  frequently  peo- 
ple travel,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  call  oa 
the  State  to  provide  them.  Continental 
experts,  trained  in  countries  where  coal 
fires  in  private  houses  are  unknown,  and 
very  stick  is  husbanded  for  fuel,  look 
mh  amaiemenl  on  our  neglect  of  what  is 
o  precious  In  theirslghl.  Some  timeago 
fuel  in  Paris  rose  to  a  high  price  ;  one  of 
the  French  comic  papers  had  a  caricature 
of  a  gentleman  presenting  a  lady  with  a 
wedding  present,  the  most  costly  he  could 
procure,  namely  —  un fagot de bois.  Mucb 
of  what  we  allow  to  go  to  waste  might  be 
made  to  aSord  employment  lo  a  number 
of  hands  in  the  country,  and,  so  far,  help 
10  stem  the  resistless  current  that  sweeps 
our  rural  population  into  ihe  towns.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  matter  of  pimps  —  ad- 
mitted it  is  a  trivial  one,  but  admit  also  that 
kindling  material  is  a  necessity  in  every 
household  ;  probably  it  cannot  be  had  for 
town  mansions  at  less  than  a  halfpenny 
for  each  hre.  The  following  account  is 
based  on  the  moderate  estimate  that  pimp& 
can  be  made  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  hour 
(an  industrious  worker  can  produce  a  third 

ExpendiluTC. 

Wages  of  a  worker  at  31.  a  day,  310 

Cost  of  brushwood    .... 
Carting  brushwood.  310  carts  at  \s.  ,     i 
Knives,  gloves,  etc  .        ,        ,        , 


■nage,  1 


Balance  proot 
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output  of  one  worker,  8  hours 
a  day  for  310  davs  aX  the  rate 
of  y>  faggois  an  hour,  to  be 
sold  at  2J.  a  hundred,  carriage 
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{a)  Practical  Forestrj. 

(i)  Botany. 

(f)  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Entomolcwy, 
especially  in  connection  with  diseases  and  in' 
sects  affecting  the  nowth  of  trees. 

(d)  Geology,  with  special  reference  Co  soils. 

{t)  Subjects  connected  with  land-agency, 
such  as  landdrainage,  surveying,  timber- 
measuring,  etc.,  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  stu- 
dents quaJifying  in  these  sabjects. 


Sbowiag  { 
lay  of  69/, 

return  from  material  now  burnt 

To  return  to  the  question  submitted  to 
the  select  committee,  "whether  by  the 
establishment  of  a  forest  school  or  other- 
wise our  woodlands  could  be  rendered 
more  remunerative;"  it  is  clear  that  the 
crealioa  of  a  new  goveroment  deparlraenl 
would  tend  to  a  belter  difiused  knowledge  _,  _^,_^ 
of  economic  forestry  and  more  uniform  select 
scientific  management  of  woodland  ;  but  d^nce 
two  circumstaoces  have  10  betaken  into 
account  before  the  recommendation  of  the 
select  committee  is  acted  on.  First  of 
all,  then,  is  the  fact  that  forestry  in  this 
country  is  at  present  of  less  importance  ti,^ 
than  in  any  other,  owing  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  woodland  to  the  total  area,  and 
to  the  habit  of  treating  much  of  the  exist- 
ing woodland  as  chace  and  pleasure 
ground.  It  would  be  a  novel  departure  to 
create  a  department  for  the  administration 
of  that  which,  practically,  has  no  exist- 
ence. Secondly,  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  department  is  such  as  could  and  should 
be  done  by  private  enterprise.  The  ex- 
pense, as  shown  above,  has  probably  been 
much  under-estimated  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, but  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
five  or  six  times  greater,  amounting, 
namely,  to  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  a  year,  what 
impediment  would  that  o<¥er  to  the  land- 
owners of  Great  Britain  if  they 
anxious  as  they  ought  to  be  to  make  thi 
most  of  their  woods?  There  exist  already  1  fc, 
the  English  and  Scottish  arboricultural  so- 
cieties; if  Ihey  were  reconstituted  under 
royal  charter  and  supported  more  liberally 
by  those  who  would  derive  most  benefit 
from  their  action,  what  is  lo  hinder  them 
undertaking  the  functions  which  the  select 
committee  seek  to  throw  on  the  State, 


is  a  sound  principle  which  opposes 

.   ,..    y~.    ,    ,,|g  interference  of  the  State,  unless  it  can 

s.dered   a   handsome  j  ^e  shown  that  private  enterprise  requires 
as  waste,      control  and  direction  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  this  is  the  more  necessary  when 
assistance  is  invoked  on  behalf  of  a  class 
whose  leisure,  education,  means,  and  op 
portunities  Combine  to  enable  them  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the   matter  by  a 
little    salutary    and    concerted    exertion. 
While,  therefore,  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
mmittee  for  having  collected  evi- 
show,  beyond  the   possibility  of 
doubt,  that  British  forestry  is  at  a  lamen- 
tably low  level  and  that  hardly  any  e&ort 
is  being  made  to  redeem  what  might  be  % 
of  public  and  private  wealth  from 
lie  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by 
ignorance,  indolence  and  indiffereoce,  it 
is  not  possible  to  endorse  their  proposal 
to  create  a  new  department  of  the  govern- 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will 
be  taken  (if  possible,  let  it  be  during  the 
present  summer)  by  summoning  a  meeting 
in  London  of  landowners  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  to  discuss  the  position 
and  to  take  counsel  with  the  managers  oE 
the  English  and  Scottish  arbor icultaral 
societies,  with  the  view  of  securing  their 
co-operation  in  undertaking  the  work 
which  the  select  committee  has  rightly 
described   as    necessary,   the   neglect   of 

hich  is  discreditable.    The  present  con- 

~  matters  is  unsatisfactory  enough, 

but  admits  of,  even  invites,  improvement  j 

:  exceptionally 

favorable  in  this  country  to  the  production 

of  timber,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  it 

to  find  a  country  gentlen 


"Mi 


(a)  To  organize  forest  schools,  or,  at 
rate,  a  course  o£  instruction  in  forestry. 
(t)  To  make  provision  for  examinationi 
(r)  To  prepare  an  official  syllabus  and 


benefit    jndiSerent  to  the  appearance  of  his  woods, 
'  **"""  '  though  it  is  still  rarer  to  meet  with  one 
who  has  both  time  and  technical  knowl- 
edge to   devote   lo  their  proper   manage- 
I  ment ;  but  Evelyn  long  ago  applied  Cato's 
saying   to  this  mailer,   male  agitur  cum 
'")'  I  domino  quern  milieus  docet  —  it  goes  III 
I        I  with  the  master  who  has  Co  learn  from  the 
text.  I  hind.     In  forestry  the   danger  of  a  little 
I  knowledge  is  as  imminent  as  in    other 
sub    matters,  and  the  hurtful  eSects  of  it  are 
]  enduring.    The   affection  of  landowners 
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would  be  invaluable,  were 
I  rely  thoroughly  upon  iheit 
for  unerring  managemeni, 
:  a  trained  body  of  students, 
properly  certificated  by  corapeient  exam- 
iaers,  it  would  be  easy  to  appoint  men  to  a 
charge  (or  which  they  had  been  specially 
trained.  At  present,  no  such  possibilily 
exisis  ;  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  em- 
ployer generally  applies  to  ilie  nurseryman 
who  supplies  the  estate  with  plains,  and  a 
man  is  selected  for  the  post,  instructed, 
indeed,  in  the  routine  of  nursery  work, 
planting  and  felling,  but  nith  no  knowl- 
edge of  geology,  botany,  or  entomology  to 
enable  him  to  grapple  vfith  local  difficul- 
ties of  soil  and  climale.  A  single  instance 
maybe  given  illustrating  the  unfortunate 
results  of  good  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor,  to  direct  which  the  wood- 
reeve  possessed  no  technical  understand- 
ing. A  gentleman  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, having  retired  from  the  array,  lived 
constantly  on  his  estates  and  devoted 
much  atiealion  to  their  improvement.  He 
laid  out  much  money  in  plantations,  and, 
bis  favorite  tree  being  the  oak,  he  spared 
no  trouble  to  obtain  the  best  acorns.  Large 
quantities  of  these  were  collected  for  him 
from  the  finest  trees  in  the  south  of  En- 
gland, where,  if  anywhere,  noble  oaks  are 
to  be  found,  A  properly  instructed  for- 
ester would  have  informed  him  thai  there 
are  two  varieties  of  oak  in  Britain  (it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  species  or  only 
varieties),  namel)-.  the  common  English 
oak  (Quercui  robur  peduiieulata)  ana  the 
durmast  oak  (Quercas  robur  sessilifloTa\ 
the  former  prevailing  In  the  southern  and 
midland  English  counties,  the  latter  in 
Wales,  northern  England,  and  Scotland. 
The  southern  form  is  distinguished  by 
having  footstalks  to  the  acorns,  and  none 
to  the  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  irreg- 
ular in  outline.  The  durmast  oak,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  footstalks  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  elongated  and  regular  in  out- 
line, and  none  to  the  acorns.  The  timber 
of  each  is  of  equal  value,  but  the  durmast 
produces  it  much  more  rapidly  and  is  of 
atraighter,  freer  growth  than  the  other, 
and  makes  a  much  finer  tree.  Moreover, 
while  the  durmast  oak  thrives  finely  in  the 
south,  the  southern  variety  is  a  complete 
failure  in  the  north ;  it  is  not  indigenous 
there,  the  damp  climaie  and  soil  disagree 
with  it,  it  requires  more  sun  to  ripen  its 
wood,  and  under  favorable  conditions  it 
becomes  a  prev  to  innumerable  diseases 
and  parasitical  Insects.  Thirty,  forty,  and 
Bfly  years  have  gone  bysince  these  wood: 
were  planted,  and  the  present  owner  o 
them  has  to  deplore  that  the  energy  am 


lod  intentions  of   his  predf 
)i  belter  directed, 

A  good  example  of  the  contrast  between 
e   two  kinds  of  oak    may  be  seen  ia 
nowle  Park,  nearSevenoaka.     Scattered 
roughout  that  noble  demesne  are  quan- 
ies  of  fine  English  oaks  ;  but  an  avenue, 
planted    apparently    about    two   hundred 
years  ago.  leads  up  to  the  house  from  the 
north,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  dur- 
ast  oaks,  which  compare  favorably  with 
eir  southern  relatives, 
A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  indig- 
lous  British  trees,  which  form  a  much 
ore   limited  list  than   is  generally  sup- 
posed.    The  oak  (two  varieties),  ash,  wych 
'      white  and  aspen  poplars,  alder,  moun- 
ash,  common  maple,  birch,  hornbeam, 
rai  species  of  willow,  and  the  holly 
St    exhaust    the    number     of     those 
classed  by  timber  merchants  as  "hard- 
wood;" while  oF  the   conifers   we   boast 
but  three  —  the  Scots  fir,  yew,  and  juniper. 
The   sycamore,   lime,   Spanish    chestnut, 
and  the    so-catled    English    elm  (Ulmut 
campeHris)  are  probably   part  of  the  in- 
heritance left  us  by  the   Roman  rulers. 
The  beech  may  possibly  be  indigenous  in 
outhern  part  of  the  island,  though  no 
s  of  it  have  been  identified  in  British 
peat-bogs,  the  great  reliquaries  of  post* 
tertiary  woodland;  but  it  and  the  syca- 
more have  become  so  much  at  home  and 
sow  themselves  so  freely  that   they  may 
imost   be   reckoned    true   natives.     The 
English  elm,  for  so  long  characteristic  of 
'dland  scenery  as  lo  have  earned  the 
me   of  the   "Warwickshire  weed,"  be- 
trays its  exotic  origin  by  never,  or  hardly 
,   ripening  seed  in    this   country;   it 
propagates    itself    entirely    by    suckers, 
y'hich  it  has  the  faculty  of  sending  forth 
o  amazing  distances.    It  is  this  that  has 
;iven  it  undisputed  possession  of  so  many 
ledgerows.     The  only  native  British  elm 
s  the  wych  elm  {Uimus  rHentana),  a  com- 
non  tree  in  the  old  forest,  judging  from 
the  frequency  with  which  its  Celtic  name 
leamh,  Uamkan  (pronounced  "lav,"  "la- 
van")  survives  in  northern  place-names, 
e.g.,    Leven,    livens,    Lennox    (formerly 
written  Levenach),  Lomond  (/«iiMim  being 
the  older,  nnaapiraied  form). 

To  urge  upon  landowners  in  this  coun- 
try the  expediency  of  more  systematic 
treatment  of  their  woodland  is  to  invite 
them  to  undertake  that  which  they  are  not 
only  well  able  to  carry  out,  but,  it  ia  be- 
lieved, are  naturally  disposed  to  do,  and 
to  anticipate  Stale  interference  in  a  matter 
which  they  are  in  a  position  to  cSect  for 
their  own  and  the  public  good, 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
PUNCH  AND  HIS  ARTISTS. 

A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF   ENGLISH 
COMIC  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 

On  July  17,  1 841,  Punch  and  London 
Charivari^  as  the  paper  was  originally 
called,  first  saw  the  light.  Oo  the  seven- 
teenth of  this  month,  therefore,  Mr.  Punch 
celebrates  his  jubilee,  amid  the  congratu- 
lations, it  may  be  said,  of  the  nation  whose 
dulness  he  has  done  so  much  to  relieve, 
and  whose  splenetic  temper  (if  our  neigh- 
bors' estimate  of  us  is  to  be  accepted^  he 
has  labored  to  divert.  He  has  workea  his 
way  into  the  public  heart ;  nay,  he  has,  in 
a  manner,  identified  himself  with  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution.  His  position  in  the 
world  of  pictorial  humor  is  akin  to  that  of 
the  Times  in  the  world  of  journalism  ;  not 
without  his  enemies,  his  opponents,  and 
traducers,  no  doubt ;  but  an  object  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  to  most. 

Nevertheless,  though  now  so  vigorous 
and    prosperous    in    his    prime.    Punch 
shared,  in  his  early  youth,  the  symptoms 
of  financial  delicacy  which  beset  the  con- 
stitutions of  so  many  journalistic  enter- 
prises that  are  destined  to  rise  eventually 
to  success  and  power.    This  happy  devel- 
opment dates  from  the  time  when  the  little 
syndicate  which  started  the  journal  made 
it  over  to  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  — 
the  predecessors  in  the  firm  of  its  present 
publishers  —  for  the  price  of  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  some 
SIX  or  seven  hundred  pounds.     With  the 
powerful  aid  of  fresh  capital  new  life  was 
infused  into  the  paper,  and  the  efforts  of 
its  brilliant  sta£E  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.   Mark  Lemon,  the    first    editor  — 
originally  co-editor  with  Henry  May  hew 
—  had  gathered   round  him  many  of  the 
most  esteemed  humorists  of  the  day  ;  and 
whether  during  the  nine-and-twenty  years 
that  followed  —  for  he  died  in  1870  —  he 
was  presiding  at  *'  the  table,"  or  engaged 
in  the  direction  of  the  journal,  or  "star- 
ring" with  his  amateur  company  in  the 
theatrical  performances  given  in  aid  of  the 
family  of  one  or  other  of  its  deceased 
members,  he  was  ever  an  ideal  Punch 
editor,   tactful,  good-natured,  and  gifted 
with  a  keen  and  rollicking  sense  of  humor. 
For  four  years  after  his  death  his  place 
was  filled  by  Shirley  Brooks,  who,  too,  was 
well  fitted  for  the   post.     In   1874  Tom 
Taylor  succeeded  to  the  editorial  chair; 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  Heaven 
had  moulded  his  character  or  equipped 
him  with  talents  with  a  special  view  to  the 
position  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  On 
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his  death,  in  1880,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  was 
appointed  to  the  directorate  by  the  process 
of  natural  selection  —  an  infinitely  better 
choice,  as  events  have  abundantly  testi- 
fied, than  that  which  went  before. 

The  early  writers  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, better  known  to  the  public  then  by 
name  than  those  of  the  present  day.  They 
included  Dr.  Maginn,  who  died  the  year 
after  Punch  was  born ;  Horace  Mayhew 
(died  1872),  and  his  brother  Henry  (1887); 
Gilbert  A'Beckett,  the  police  magistrate 
(1856),     Douglas    Jerrold    (1857),    Albert 
Smith  (i860),  Percival  Leigh  (1889),  W. 
H.  Wills  (1880),  and   Thackeray  (1863}. 
Among  the  occasional  contributors  were 
Thomas    Hood    (whose    "Song    of    the 
Shirt "  was  printed  in  the  Punch  Almanac 
of  1842),  Stirling  Coyne,  and  H.  P.  Grattan. 
C.  Laman  Blanchard  wrote  once  or  twice 
for  the  paper;  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards, 
too,  and,  for  a  short  time,  James  Hannay, 
Quarterly  reviewer,  and  afterwards  consul 
at  Barcelona  until  his  death  in  1873.  Cov- 
entry Patmore  was  seen  once  in  its  pages 
("  Vive  la  Guerre  I "),  and  Lord  Tennyson 
twice,  when  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Al- 
cibiades"  he  turned  upon  Lord  Lytton  — 
"  the  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays  "  — 
and  contemptuously  tore  that  "bandbox  " 
limb  from  limb.     From  these  men  came 
"  Jeames's  Diary,"  "The  Book  of  Snobs," 
"  Mrs.  Caudle,"  "  The  Story  of  a  Feather," 
"The  Comic  Blackstone,"  "  The  Physiol- 
ogy of  Evening  Parties,"  and  many  other 
books  and  sketches-which,  in  varying  de- 
grees, have  become  classics,  in  one  sec- 
tion, at  least,  of  our  literature.    To-day 
the  text  is  chiefiy  contributed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nand, by  that  admirably  humorous  and 
keen  observer,  Mr.  Anstey  (Guthrie) ;  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lucy  ;  Mr.  Arthur  A'Beckett; 
Mr.  Milliken,  than  whom  few  can  more 
aptly  and  more  happily  turn  a  rhyme  or 
embody  an  idea  in  crisp  and  telling  verse ; 
by  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry;  and  the  latest  re- 
cruit, Mr.  Lehmann.    The  di£Eerence,  as 
I  have  said,  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  stafiE 
by  comparison,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  popularity  and  the  circulation  of 
Punch  have  su£Eered  in  consequence ;  from 
which  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that,  al- 
though  the  literature  of  the  paper  may 
count  for  a  good  deal,  the  undoubted  se- 
cret of  its  success  lies  in  its  pictorial  jokes 
and  satires  and  in  its  artistic  draughtman- 
ship. 

The  form  of  Punch's  humor,  too,  has 
become  modified  concurrently  with  the 
character  of  the  paper.  The  mantles  of 
Gillray,  Rowlandson,   Heath,   the  Cruik- 
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shanks,  and  the  elder  Doyle  ("  HB  ")  had 
fallen  upon  ihe  cooduciots  ot  the  satirical 
papers;  Ihe  "cartoon,"  as  we  understand 
it,  came  at  the  last  to  take  the  place  of  the 
"caricature,"  and  the  gall  of  the  latter 
was  10  sotne  extent  diluted  with  the  tnllk 
of  human  kindness.  The  comparative  mod- 
eration ot  Punch  was  notable  after  the 
virulence  of  most  of  its  predecessors,  and 
that  this  was  not  to  its  disadvantage  is 
shown  by  the  genuine  character  of  its  po- 
litical weight.  For  snme  years  it  wielded 
an  amount  of  direct  iitl^uence  and  power 
unknown  in  these  milder  days;  but  we 
have  it  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
that  he  chafed  under  the  persistent  Liber- 
alism of  "  Scaramouche,"  and  regarded  its 
opposition  as  a  considerable  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  In  the  present  day  the 
strength  of  Punch  lies,  I  take  it,  not  solely 
in  the  excellence  of  Its  art  or  the  humor  of 
its  literature;  it  consists  in  its  warm  patri- 
otism, in  its  almost  invariable  rightoesa  on 
all  great  public  questions,  in  itschampioa- 
ship  of  the  poor  and  weak,  and  on  the 
Studied  exclusion  of  immodesty  of  all 
kinds  from  its  pages.  It  has,  doubtless, 
in  its  day  raised  unto  itself  the  bogies  of 
popery,  Puseyism,  and  Semitism,  which  it 
has  long  since  laid  to  rest;  and  its  uni- 
form good  taste,  its  morality,  its  decorous 
humor,  and  its  gentle  application  of  the 
lash  of  moderate  ridicule,  are  accepted  by 
many  of  more  robust  kidney  or  coarser 
palate  as  proofs  of  dulness  and  deteriora- 
tion, The  piquancy  «f  the  comic  paper 
of  France,  and  that  wild  exaggeratioo 
which  constitutes  the  staple  ingredient  of 
American  humor,  are  certainly  lacking  in 
the  pages  of  Punch  ;  and  if  the  wholesome 
character  of  its  contents  appeals  to  En- 
glishmen as  exclusively  as  the  kind  and 
quality  of  its  fun  and  its  references,  it 
will  at  least  be  allowed  that  whatever  error 
there  is,  is  on  the  right  side.  To  this  de- 
velopment the  vastly  increased  value  of 
its  artistic  work  has  greatly  contributed. 
With  greater  perfection  of  draughtsman- 
ship have  come  a  greater  sobriety  and 
moderation,  so  that  Punch  of  '91  is  as 
much  more  staid  and  decorous  than  that 
of  halt  a  century  ago  as  Punch's  pencil  oi 
'51  was  kindlier  than  the  needle  of  CiUray 
of  fifty  years  before. 

So  many,  and  I  may  add  so  various, 
have  been  the  accounts  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  Punch,  that,  pending  the 
publication  of  an  authentic  history,  I  re- 
train from  attempting;  to  add  to  the  list 
another  sketch  which  would  necessarily  be 
to  00  slight  extent  speculative.  But  with 
the  artistic  growth  of  the  paper,  and  espe- 


cially with  the  question  of  it; 
contributors,  I  deem  myself  at  liberty  to 
deal,  for  I  know  of  none,  save,  perhaps, 
Mr.  John  Tenniel  (the  "Grand  Old  Man" 
of  Punch)  and  Mr.  Joseph  Swain  (the  en- 
graver of  alt  the  cuts  from  the  third  or 
fourth  volume  forward),  and,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Sambourne  and  Mr.  tfarry  Furniss,  who 
could,  but  not  without  considerable  re- 
search, speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
to  the  authorship  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  engravings  which  have  appeared  in  its 
pages  from  the  firEt.  It  is  with  the  view 
to  trace  the  pencils  of  all  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  firm  establishment  of 
Punch  that  the  present  paper  is  written. 

No  sooner  was  the  establishment  of  the 
paper  decided  upon  by  Mr.  Last,  the 
printer,  Mr.  Landells,  the  engraver,  and 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  and  Mr,  Horace  May- 
hew,  the  co-editors — the  prime  movers 
in  the  affair  —  than  a  small  staS  of  artists 
was  quickly  brought  together.  These  in- 
cluded William  Newman,  Archibald  Hen- 
ning,  and  William  Harvey  (ihe  illustrator 
of  Shakespeare).  Leech  did  not  join  until 
the  paper  was  fairly  started. 

As  regards  the  christening  of  the  paper, 
the  first  idea  of  the  supplementary  title 
of  the  "Funny  Dog  with  Comic  Tales" 
was  abandoned,  but  it  was  subsequently 
used  by  two  of  the  staff,  together  with 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  for  a  book  they  issued 
conjointly.  At  that  time  Mr,  Birket  Fos- 
ter, Ihe  eminent  landscape  water-color ist, 
was  apprenticed  to  Landells,  and  he  drew 
some  initials  for  the  new  paper,  even 
designing  the  cartoon  of  "Jack  Russell 
culling  bis  name  on  the  Beam  "  in  imita- 
tion of  Cruikshank'a  "Jack  Sheppard," 
Mr.  Birket  Foster  writes  to  me  concern- 
ing the  birth  and  christening  of  the  peri- 
odical,  thus  :  — 

Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  Landells' 
house  in  Bidhorough  Street,  Burtun  Crescent, 
and  as  a  boy  1  used  to  open  the  door  for  May- 
hew,  Thackeray,  Lemon,  Jerrold,  and  all  the 
men  engaged  upon  it.  I  remember  Landells 
coming  into  the  workroom,  and  sayms, 
"  Well,  boys,  we  have  decided  upon  the  Htle 
for  the  new  paper.  It  is  to  be  called  Amf A. " 
We  said,  when  be  was  gone,  that  we  thought 
it  was  a  very  stupid  one,  little  thinking  wut 
a  great  thmg  it  was  to  become. 

I  have  referred  to  the  "  cartoons "  of 
Punch,  or,  as  they  were  first  called  "  pen- 
cillings."  These  have  always  been  a  fea- 
ture in  the  paper,  which  has  from  time  to 
time  contained  two  In  a  single  number, 
both  of  them  being  sometimes  from  the 
s.ime  hand.  It  may  here  be  convenient  to 
note  down  the  names  oC  Puneh't  cartoon- 
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ists  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
day :  Archibald  S.  Henning,  William 
Newman,  Kenny  Meadows,  John  Leech, 
"  Shallaballa,"  Alfred  '*  Crowquill,"  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hine,  William  McConnell,  Hamer- 
ton,  Richard  Doyle,  Charles  Keene,  and 
Mr.  John  Tenniel.  Mr.  Birket  Foster's 
ewe-larob  I  have  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Sambourne  and  one  or  two  more  have 
from  time  to  time  drawn  "second  car- 
toons,** but  as  these  have  not  been  digni- 
fied with  "unbacked  pages,"  they  have 
no  technical  claim  to  inclusion  in  the  fore- 
going list. 

Henning  did  not  stay  for  long,  nor  was 
he  a  great  loss  when  he  went ;  he  romped 
through  the  paper,  so  to  speak,  drawing 
coarsely  and  mistaking  exaggeration  for 
humor.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine,  the  present 
octogenarian  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors, 
whose  broad  and  masterly  drawings  of 
poetic  landscape  have  been  the  artistic 
wonder  of  the  last  two  seasons,  bore  from 
the  first,  together  with  William  Newman, 
the  chief  burden  of  the  illustration.  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Hine  contribute  cartoons, 
but  most  of  those  excellent  little  pictorial 
puns  drawn  in  silhouette  Tis  well,  besides 
cuts  innumerable  in  the  text.  He  retired 
in  1844.  Newman  stayed  on  until  1850, 
being  at  the  time  the  most  prolific  of  all 
the  contributors.  Thus  in  1846  are  no 
fewer  than  eighty-seven  cuts  signed  by 
him  ;  in  1847,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  in  1848,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four;  and  in  1849,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  He  it  was  who  may  be  said 
to  have  introduced  Punch  artistically  to 
the  public,  for  the  first  engraving  on  the 
title-page  is  by  him.  Harvey,  with  his 
straight-nosed  faces,  did  not  add  much  to 
the  fame  of  the  paper  ;  his  work,  indeed, 
was  not  in  harmony  with  its  spirit,  and 
was  soon  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
advent  of  one  who  was  destined  to  be  for 
many  years  the  life  and  soul  of  the  un- 
dertaking. This  was  John  Leech,  whose 
signature  first  appears  on  page  forty-three 
ot  the  first  volume. 

This  brilliant  humorist,  after  the  first 
volume,  contributed  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent—  from  first  to  last  between  four  and 
five  thousand  designs.  They  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  his  signature  in  full,  by  his 
familiar  initials,  or  by  the  well-known  de- 
vice of  a  wriggling  leech  in  a  water-bottle  ; 
but  no  signature  is  required  by  which  to 
identify  these  cuts.  The  unfailing  free- 
dom of  pencil,  the  facility,  the  buoyancy, 
the  unerring  skill  and  command  of  expres- 
sion infallibly  proclaim  their  authorship. 


The  knowledge  they  display  of  life  and 
character,  and  the  good-humor  with  which 
they  are  ever  represented,  are  not  more 
amazing  than  the  fact  that,  although  the 
drawing  is  always  individual,  it  never  be- 
comes mannered.  It  is  perhaps  rather 
strange  that  Leech  (no  less  than  **  Phiz  "), 
who  was  so  extremely  dainty  and  careful 
when  using  the  etching-needle,  should 
have  been  so  very  much  coarser,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  days,  in  the  use  of  the 
pencil-point ;  but  to  the  unrivalled  fecun- 
dity of  his  hand  — for  he  sometimes  drew 
the  large  majority  of  the  pictures  in  the 
weekly  number — and  to  a  relative  disre- 
gard of  artistic  finish,  is  due  this  compara- 
tive poor  or  careless  quality  of  his  earlier 
technique.  From  1841  to  1864  inclusive 
he  poured  forth  his  work  into  the  pages 
of  Punch,  his  last  drawing  —  one  of  an 
Irishman,  heartily  enjoying  the  after- 
effects of  a  fight  in  which  his  features 
have  been  pummelled  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion —  appearing  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1864  (p.  188).  Several  autograph  portraits 
of  Leech  appear  in  the  paper,  the  truest 
being  that  in  the  cartoon  of  "il/3r.  Punches 
Fancy  Ball,**  on  page  sixteen  of  the  first 
volume  for  1847. 

An  unprecedented,  and  an  unrcpeated, 
incident  occurred  in  1842.  In  this  year 
there  appeared  a  dozen  or  so  of  drawings 
by  Gavarni,  and  one  by  Gagniet,  and  much 
has  been  made  by  commentators  from 
time  to  time  of  the  early  enterprise  of  the 
editor  in  inviting  the  contributions  of  an 
eminent  foreign  master  of  caricature.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gavarni  was  not  in- 
vited at  all,  nor  did  he  ever  draw  for 
Punch.  These  blocks  had  simply  been 
bought  up  by  the  publishers  and  used. 
They  were  originally  made  by  Gavarni 
(whose  real  name  was  Sulpice  Chevalier) 
and  his  associate  for  "  Les  Parisiens 
peints  par  Eux-MSmes,'*  and  had  not  only 
been  published  therein,  but  also  in  the 
English  translation,  issued  in  London  two 
years  before  they  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Mr,  Punch.  This  use  of 
cliches  has  never  since  been  resorted  to 
by  the  paper.  In  this  same  volume  Mr. 
Hine  first  put  his  initials  to  a  drawing  (Aa 
Unusual  Flow  of  Spirits,  p.  loi,  vol.  i.), 
just  before  the  arrival  of  that  notable 
quartet  —  Kenny  Meadows,  Alfred  "  Crow- 
quill,**  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  "Phiz." 
Meadows*s  first  appearance  was  in  one  of 
"  Mr,  Punch's  Valentines  **  (p.  27,  vol.  i.). 
He  was  very  unequal  in  his  work,  and  was 
at  his  best  when  most  closely  resembling 
the  manner  of  Sir  John  Gilbert.  He  drew 
the  frontispiece  for  the  volume  of  1843,  ^ 
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several  cartoons,  but,  with  another 
cartoon  in  the  following  year  his  coimec- 
lion  with  the  paper  ceased.  The  period 
of  Alfred  "  Crowquill's "  work  corre- 
sponded with  that  ol  Meadows.  Although 
a  versatile  man,  using  his  pen  andpeocil 
with  equal  facility  and  ability,  Forrester 
—  for  that  was  his  real  name— was  but  an 
indifferent  humorist,  and  when  he  left,  id 
1844,  his  place  was  easily  filled.  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  work  for  Punch,  though  slight, 
has  spread  over  a  longer  period  than  thai 
of  any  other  artist.  His  ^rst  contribution 
was  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume 
for  1842.  and  he  continued  with  one  or  two 
drawings  to  "The  Natural  History  of 
Courtship,"  published  in  thai  year  in  the 
paper,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the 
Princess  Augusta  and  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
(hen  he  left  to  build  up  elsewhere  his  rep- 
utation as  the  greatest  draughtsman  on 
wood  that  England,  and  perhaps  any  coun- 
try, has  produced.  Not  for  forty  years  did 
he  re-appear  in  the  pages  of  the  London 
Charivari,  until  at  last,  in  1S82,  he  con- 
tributed a  full-page  drawing  10  ihe  Alma- 
nac. Thisshowsa  fifteenth-century  knight 
who  is  summoned  in  hot  haste  to  the  wars, 
and  who  is  unable,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  owing  to  his  increased  stoutness, 
to  get  into  his  armor.  In  the  same  year, 
as  I  have  said,  Habldt  Knight  Urowne 
<"  Phil  ")  began  to  draw.  Strange  to  say, 
none  of  his  family  were  aware  of  the 
(act.  Indeed,  my  statement,  when  review- 
ing Mr.  Thomson's  excellent  biography 
of  the  artist,  that  all  mention  of  those 
capital  contributions  had  been  omitted, 
was  considered  by  them  to  be  founded 
upon  error.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  handi- 
work of  "  Phil"  may  be  seen  in  the  vol- 
umes for  1842,  1844,  C852,  1861  (eleven 
cuts),  1862,  1863  (sixteen  cuts),  1864 
(eleven  cuts),  1865  {five  cuts),  and,  I  be- 
lieve, Hti  1866  and  1867.  In  only  some 
insiancesare  the  engravings  signed,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  hand  is  unmis- 
takable. The  two  unimportant  cuts  by 
J.  R.  in  the  same  volume  with  which  I  am 
Sealing  —  that  for  1S42  —  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  Identifying. 

The  year  [843  was  notable  for  twoadhe- 
Gions  of  pre-eminent  Importance  —  those 
«f    Tliackeray    and   Doyle.     The   forraei 
became  forthwith  an  industrious  member 
of  the  staEf.  DO  less  with  the  pencil  than 
with   the    pen.     Although   the  celebrated 
device  of  "  Our  Fat  Contributor,"  cons 
inzof  a  pair  of  spectacles,  was  not  ai 
before  page  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
of  the  (irsl  half-yearly  volume,  his  initial 


'ing  was  printed  on  page  seventy,  In 
the  first  year  of  his  work  he  made  four- 
drawings  for  Punch,  and  continued 
1  ever-increasing  rate,  until,  in  1846 
there  were  no  fewer  than  ninety-five;  in 
847,  eighty-five;  and  In  1848,  siitty-one 
Irawin'fs,  to  Illustrate  the  "  Book  of 
inobs"  and  other  books  and  sketches. 
Vfter  that  his  contributions  rapidly  de- 
creased in  number.  In  1852  he  is  not 
at  all,  in  1853  only  thrice,  and  in  1854 
four  times,  Page  one  hundred  and  thir- 
en  of  the  second  volume  for  the  last- 
imed  year  contains  his  last  picture, 
though   1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  be 

:  of  the  first  volume  for  i8<. 

s  portrait  appears  oftentimes  in  the 
pages  of  Punch;  sometimes  by  his  own 
hand,  as  when  he  draws  himself  as  a  spec- 
tacled cupid,  or  working  on  a  block  while 
'  ;d  with  the  Influenza  (in  the  famous 

snza  year  of  1849),  or  listening  in  a 
railway  carriage,  while  in  company  v  ""' 


raveller  (1848),  c 
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847)',  sometlmesby  the  pencil  of  Chari 
Keene(p.  80,  vol.  ii.,  1 861),  Mr.  Tennld, 
another.  J 

The  other  new  arrivals  of  the  year  com-  | 
prise  a  vigorous  draughtsman,  "  Shalla-  I 
balla,"  and  Hamerton.     The  former  was  ft    \ 

\  contributed  half-a-dozen 
drawings,  chlefli^  political,  in  1843,  and 
the  following  year,  several  ol  them 
cartoons.  Hamerlon  (who,  by  the 
vas  in  no  way  related  to  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Portfolio),  whose 
gnature  consisted  of  a  picture-rebus  of 
is  name  —  a  hammer  on  the  side  of  abar* 
;1  or  tun  —  made  iwo-and-twenly  clever 
cartoons  and  drawings  during  the  same 
period,  and  after  1S44  was  seen  In  Bou- 
verle  Street  no  more. 

Richard  Doyle  — better  known,  per- 
haps, as  Dickey  Doyle  —  was  introduced 
to  Punch  when  only  nineteen  years  old. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Doyle,  the  famous 
cartoonist  "HB,"  and  had,  from  an  unusu- 
ally tender  age,  proved  his  possession  of 
an  extraordinary  power  of  comic  draughts- 
manship. His  precocity,  indeed,  is  auffi- 
cienlly  proved  by  his  recently  published 
comic  illustrations  to  Homer,  wrought  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  with  real  humor,  inven- 
tion, and  excellence  of  expression.  His 
first  work  for  Punch  was  the  frontispiece 
for  the  second  volume  of  1S43,  which  was 
unsigned.  The  following  year  hia  ordi- 
nary initial  or  monogram  signature  was 
I  altered  to  a  D,  with  a  "dickey,"  either 
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perched  on  the  top  or  pecking  on  the 
ground  close  by.  His  first  signed  cartoon 
appears  on  page  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
of  the  first  volume  for  1844,  after  which 
the  amount  of  work  he  executed  grew  rap 
idly  io  volume.  "Initials"  and  cartoons 
were  reinforced  by  his  famous  series  of 
"  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,"  and  **  Ye 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ye  Englyshe," 
their  manner  of  presentation  having  been 
invented  by  the  artist,  who  was  termed  by 
his  fellows  their  "professor  of  mediaeval 
design." 

Doyle  continued  to  work  regularly  for 
the  paper  until  the  popery  scare,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  1849,  had  seized  the 
popular  mind,  had  infected  Punch  with 
extraordinary  virulence  and  bitterness. 
So  long  as  Mark  Lemon  confined  his  car- 
toons and  his  text  to  the  general  question, 
Doyle,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  held 
his  peace;  but  when  the  very  doctrine  of 
the  faith  was  attacked,  and  the  pope  him- 
self insultingly  caricatured,  he  severed 
himself  regretfully  but  determinedly  from 
his  fellow-workers.  He  quitted  the  paper 
in  1850,  but  some  of  his  work  was  pub- 
lished years  afterwards.  There  was,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  at  least  one  drawing  pub- 
lished in  1857,  while  several  appeared  in 
1862  (pp.  129,  151,  etc.,  vol.  i.).  The  mat- 
ter of  **  old  stock,"  indeed,  often  crops  up 
in  Punchy  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
sketch  appear  many  years  after  it  was 
drawn.  For  example,  in  1883  there  ap- 
peared a  cut  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne 
which  was  probably  made  at  least  fifteen 
years  before.  William  Bayes  ("  W.  B."), 
and  the  contributor  of  a  single  drawing 
signed  "  S,"  complete  the  list  of  signing 
artists  for  1843. 

Watts  Phillips  first  declared  himself  in 
1844,  and  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  two  years  following,  but  he  left  no 
more  distinguishing  mark  than  another 
occasional  artist  of  the  same  year  — 
"  H.  D."  —  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  the  present  Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  C.B.,  the 
director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Dublin. 
During  the  next  two  years  there  are  no 
new  arrivals  to  chronicle.  In  1847  ap- 
peared C.  T.,  who  reappeared  occasionally 
during  the  next  two  years,  contributing  a 
dozen  drawings  in  all,  not  bad,  according 
to  the  run  of  many  that  were  appearing  at 
the  time,  but  of  no  artistic  importance.  In 
the  same  year,  E.  J.  Burton  (signed  with  a 
monogram)  helped  to  swell  the  list  of 
names,  but,  in  point  of  quality,  his  work 
was  of  even  less  consequence  than  that  of 
the  last-named  contributor. 
The  year    1850  is  another  date  of  the 


first  importance  in  the  history  of  PuncJu 
Not  that  William  McConnell  alone  would 
make  the  date  remarkable,  for  his  early 
death  from  consumption  in  1852  cut  short 
a  career  which  promised  considerably 
more  than  it  achieved.  The  talented  son 
of  a  tailor  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  he 
had  executed  a  few  cartoons  and  made  be- 
tween a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
other  drawings,  but,  although  they  were 
highly  skilful,  they  are  not  particularly  no- 
ticeable except,  as  I  have  said,  for  their 
unusual  promise.  The  great  acquisition 
was  Mr,  John  Tenniel,  who  was  invited  by 
Mark  Lemon,  at  the  suggestion  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  to  fill  the  place  so  abruptly  vacated 
by  Doyle  —  whereby  the  paper  had  been 
left  in  great  straits.  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  it  is  Mr.  Tenniel,  who,  with  all 
his  natural  fun  and  sense  of  humor,  has 
dignified  the  political  cartoon  into  a  classic 
composition,  and  who  has  raised  the  art  of 
politico-humorous  draughtsmanship  from 
the  relative  position  of  the  lampoon  to 
that  of  polished  satire,  challenging  com- 
parison with  the  higher  —  at  times  it 
might  almost  be  said,  with  the  highest  — 
efforts  of  literature  in  that  direction.  The 
beauty  and  statuesque  qualities  of  his  alle- 
gorical figures,  the  dignity  of  his  beasts, 
and  the  earnestness  and  directness  of  his 
designs,  apart  from  the  exquisite  simplicity 
of  his  work'when  at  his  best,  are  things 
previously  unknown  in  the  art  of  which  he 
is  the  most  accomplished  master,  standing 
alone  and  far  ahead  of  any  of  his  imitators. 
The  German  character  and  academic  qual- 
ity of  his  work  are  no  drawbacks;  one 
does  not  even  feel  —  what  is  the  fact  — 
that  he  draws  entirely  from  memory  and 
not  from  models;  indeed,  the  things  are 
completely  satisfying  as  the  work  of  a  true 
artist,  and  —  a  quality  as  charming  as  it 
was  previously  rare  —  of  a  gentleman. 

The  first  drawing  by  Mr.  Tenniel  in  the 
bound  volume  is  the  frontispiece  to  the 
second  half-yearly  volume  of  1850,  but  the 
really  first  contribution  is  the  initial  on 
page  224.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing 
about  the  initial  is  the  extraordinary  re- 
semblance between  the  artist's  work  of 
forty  years  ago  and  that  of  to-day.  It  is 
certainly  "tighter;"  it  is  younger.  But 
the  hand  and  method  are  strangely  un- 
changed. From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Ten- 
niel has  continually  —  I  might  almost  say 
continuously  —  been  at  work ;  he  has 
designed  some  two  thousand  cartoons, 
initials  innumerable,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  "socials,"  as  the 
quarter-page  drawings  are  called,  and  not 
a  few  '*  half-pages."    And  in  all  that  long 
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period  he  has  missed  bulaveiy  few  weeks 
—  you  might  count  ihem  on  the  fingers  of 
your  iwo  hasds ;  aod  those  omissions  have 
beeadue  only  to  occasional  illaess. 

His  Bcries  of  illustrations  of  Shake- 
speareaa  quotaiiotis  show  a  truly  comic 
vein  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  his  more  earcest 
work  that  most  impresses  the  student  o£ 
Punch,  His  splendid  British  lioos,  from 
the  first  he  drew  in  1852  (vol.  i.,  p.  30).  to 
that  in  1859  (July  7),  and  many  more  re- 
cent still,  are  superb  and  noble  beasts  — 
worthy  types  of  a  nation.  It  was,  indeed, 
through  his  animals  — his  illustrations  to 
an  edition  of  "  vEsop's  Fables  "  —  that  he 
first  became  known  to  Punch.  Hisobilu- 
ary  cartoons  —  such  as  thai  in  1852  (p. 
149,  vol,  iiA  or  that  10  the  memory  of  Lord 
Beaconslield — are  at  once  dignified  and 
full  of  noble  pathos;  while  his  happy 
power  of  realization  of  more  or  less  ideal 
subjects  is  unusually  well  displayed  in 
his  admirable  cartoon  of  "Steam  and 
Coal,"  published  in  1881.  Bismarck's 
fall  provided  him  with  the  subject  for  his 
most  striking  recent  success  —  that  of  the 
discharged  pilot,  full  ol  misgivings,  leav- 
ing the  Ship  of  Slate.  Although  Mr.Ten- 
□iel's  term  of  service  covers  a  period  of 
Iwo-score  years,  during  which  ail  his  draw- 
ings have  necessarily  been  executed  at 
high  pressure,  his  hand  shows  little,  if 
any,  loss  of  power,  and  his  mind  no  lack 


One  more  contributor  — 
who  sent  in  his  single  drawing  signed  with 
cross-pipes  —  appeared  in  1850.  The  fol- 
lowing year  was  distinguished  by  (he  en- 
listment of  the  prolific  draughtsman  who 
used  the  three  running  legs  —  quaintly 
accepted  as  the  Manx  arms  —  as  his  sign- 
manual.  He  began  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  contributed  many  skelchi 
duringthe  two  following  years,  but,  though 
clever  and  ingenious,  he  was  weak  in  his 
work,  and  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
recognized  position  among  the  first  rank 
on  the  artistic  staff.  The  lastof  his  draw- 
ings appeared  so  late  as  i&6o{p.  50,  vol.  i). 

The  year  i8j2  brought  two  draughts- 
men to  Punch,  who  were  destined  for  a 
considerable  period  to  work  far  it  —  C. 
H.  Bradley  and  William  Howard.  The 
former  seldom  got  beyond  initials   and 
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sion  lie  showed  real  hu; 
artistic  merit  seems  10  have  owed  most  o£ 
what  excellence  he  attained  to  the  study 
i>r  the   work  of   Mr.  Tenniel.    Bradley, 


whose  monogram  might  easily 
i^ken  by  the  unwary  for  that  of  C, 
Bennett  who  followed  eight  years  later,  i 
eculed  in  all  not  more  than  some  thirty  to 
five-and-ihirty  cuts.  Howard,  whose  little 
trident  IS  a  device  well  known  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Puueh,  was  the  son  of  a  wine 
merchant  of  Watford.  Beginning  in  1852, 
he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  fever- 
>h  zeal,  and  produced  initials  and  other 
rifies  by  the  score.  The  stibjects  era- 
braced  a  wide  range,  but  often  included 
half-humanized  birds  and  animals,  The 
humor,  sometimes  fresh  enough,  was  never 
very  pronounced,,  nor  did  the  hand  that 
drew  ever  become  that  of  a  master.  In 
853  he  made  no  fewer  than  sixly-six  cuts, 
nd  probably  doubled  that  number  every 
■ear  until  1867,  when,  with  only  two  draw- 
ngs,  he  disappeared  from  the  pages  of 
Punch.  Three  years  later  an  initial,  repre- 
senting a  comic  hammer-fish,  was  printed, 
but  this  belonged  to  "old  stock."  1  have 
heard  that  the  artist's  full  name  was  origi- 
nally Howard  Harris;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  never  known  to  his  friends  but 
by  the  name  of  Howard. 

An  amateur  signing  "C"  appeared  in 
lSs3,  as  well  as  Mr.  Harry  Hall.  This 
artist  sent  in  but  a  single  drawing  (p.  60, 
vol.  ii,);  it  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  it 
shows,  at  least,  that  the  father  of  Mr. 
Sydney  P.  Hall  could  draw.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Bradley,  who  died  two  or  three 
years  ago,  now  began  his  career  as  comic 
writer  and  draughtsman  under  the  well- 
known  pseudonym  of  "Cuthberi  Bede," 
concluding  it  within  four  years,  having 
contributed  about  three-score  sketches, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson,  still  a  hard-working 
artist  for  the  illustrated  press,  joined  the 
paper  as  an  occasional  contributor  in  the 
same  year,  and  over  various  moDOgrama 
sent  in  a  dozen  clever,  but  hardly  striking 
drawings.  The  advent  of  Cliarles  S. 
Keene  was  the  great  event  of  the  year. 
He  certamly  wrought  nothing  in  his  own 
name  until  the  fallowing  year;  but  be 
re'drew  several  sketches  by  one  Silver, 
and  affixed  a  mask  in  sign  thereof  (xm  p. 
108,  vol  i.,  it  seg.).  Mr.  Henry  Keene,  his 
brother,  has  no  recollection  of  the  fact, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  positively 
affirmed  that  such  is  the  case.  A  few  of 
Silver's  own  drawings  appear  during  the 
years  1853  and  1854,  and  a  glance  suffices 
to  show  which  were  original  and  which 
embellished  by  the  laleniof  Keene,  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  complaisant  enough  in 
this  respect:  he  willingly  re-drew  the 
amateur  attempts  (1873-4-5)  of  Major- 
General  Robley  —  who,  however,  hassince 
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appeared  in  Punch  in  his  own  right  — 
another  by  Mr.  Chasemore,  and  a  third  by 
one  "  F.  W."  (p.  20,  vol.  i.,  1874).  So  much 
has  been  written  of  late  on  Keene  and  his 
Punch  work  that  I  will  state,  but  in  the 
briefest  possible  nnanner,  of  what  it  con- 
sisted. His  first  signed  drawing  is  an 
initial  **  G,"  introducing  a  troubadour  play- 
ing on  his  guitar  (p.  128,  vol.  i.,  1854),  and 
is  executed  a  good  deal  in  the  manner  of 
the  careful  wood-draughtsmen  of  the  Fred 
Walker  school.  From  that  day  to  his 
retirement  in  1889  he  made  in  all  between 
five  and  six  thousand  designs,  which  have 
established  his  reputation,  not  so  much  as 
a  true  humorist,  as  the  great  English  mas- 
ter in  black  and  white,  of  line,  chiaroscuro, 
composition,  and  expression;  second  to 
none  in  his  own  line.  No  one  could  sug- 
gest color  or  texture  better  than  he,  nor 
catch  the  full  significance  of  fleeting  ex- 
pression or  suddenly  arrested  movement. 
From  1864  to  1878  he  drew  thirteen  car- 
toons for  his  paper,  but  they  are  not 
amongst  his  happiest  efforts.  I  may  add 
that  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his 
sketches  the  portrait  of  Mr.  A.  Chantrey 
Corbould  (who  afterwards  became  himself 
one  of  the  principal  contributors),  and 
often  his  own  and  bis  collaborators'  like- 
nesses as  well.  Thus,  on  page  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  of  the  second  volume 
for  1858  is  an  early  portrait  of  himself, 
and  on  page  three  hundred  and  nine  of 
the  second  volume  for  1887  will  be  found 
the  likeness  of  Mr.  Tenniel. 

Within  the  next  few  years  there  came 
no  recruits  of  the  first  importance.  Two 
amateurs,  **  M.  F."  (1854)  and  H.  (a  Mr. 
Halliday  —  p.  200,  vol.  i.,  1855),  are  to  be 
chronicled,  as  well  as  T.  G.  Terry  (p.  171, 
vol.  i.,  1856),  who  signed  with  a  monogram, 
and  who  up  to  1858  contributed  in  all  less 
than  a  dozen  initials  of  no  importance; 
and  Frank  Bellew.  This  artist,  whose 
signature  consisted  of  a  triangle,  either 
with  or  without  his  initial,  drew  about 
thirty  initials,  "socials,'*  and  half-pages 
from  1857  until  1862.  A.  T.,  whom  I  take 
to  be  Alfred  Thompson,  first  appears  con- 
tinuously from  1856  to  1859;  again  in 
1865,  aod  yet  again  from  1876  to  1878. 
His  sketches  are  bright  and  not  without 
fancy,  but  nothing  more.  Julian  Portch 
is  first  seen  in  1858.  Though  lacking  in 
strength,  he  had  a  delicate  pencil  and  a 
certain  power  of  comic  expression  which 
entitle  him  to  consideration  among  "il/r. 
Punches  clever  young  men  "  of  the  second 
rank.  He  stopped  active  contribution  in 
1862,  being  only  once  seen  in  1863,  1864, 
1867,  and  1870. 


The  distinguished  French  caricaturist 
"Cham"  (the  Comte  Am^d^e  de  No^ 
made  four  humorous  and  spirited  charac- 
ter sketches  of  Turco  soldiers  in  Paris  in 
1859,  °^^  v^cy  complimentary  to  his  coun- 
try's allies ;  and  in  the  same  year  Brunton, 
a  young  artist  far  better  known  outside 
Punches  pages  than  in  them,  put  his  arrow- 
pierced  hearts  to  a  couple  of  drawings. 
Miss  Coode  was  the  first  lady  who  drew 
for  Punchy  contributing  eight  drawings 
during  i860  and  1861.  In  the  former  year 
Hayden  —  who  signed  with  a  sort  of  fan- 
tastic Gothic  M —  was  introduced  to  the 
paper,  but  he,  too,  had  only  made  eight 
drawings  when  he  disappeared. 

Mr.  Geor&;e  Du  Maurier  was  the  next 
great  arrival.    On  page   140,  vol.  ii.,  for 
the  year  i860  is  to  be  seen  his  first  draw- 
ing, unsigned,  which  represents  a  number 
of  humble  artists  (including  Mr.  Whistler !) 
entering  a  photographer's  studio.    From 
that  day  forward  he  became  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  paper,  his  fecundity  rival- 
ling that   of  Keene,  Leech,  and  others. 
Initials  and  thumb-nails  were  undertaken 
indiscriminately,   and  the  practice  soon 
produced  a    marked    improvement.     He 
presently  showed  signs  01  his  future  emi- 
nence ;  and  it  is  of  exceeding  interest  to 
observe,  as  his  talent  advanced,  how  he 
gradually  and  surely  developed  his  sense 
of  beauty,  his  daintiness  of  line,  his  in- 
sight into  the  hearts  and  the  shallow  minds 
of  his  fellow-creatures  of  the  fashionable 
nineteenth  century,  until  he  earned  the 
proud  title  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
him  of  the  "Thackeray  of   the   Pencil." 
Yet  not  alone  with  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  "society  "  is  he  at  ease  ;  with  low  life 
he  is  as  much  at  home.    Indeed,  had  the 
ground  not  been  already  so  thoroughly 
covered  by  Leech  and  Keene,  I  doubt  if 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  would  not  have  found 
therein  a  mitier  as  certain  and  successful 
as  that  by  which  he  has  chiefly  established 
his  brilliant  reputation.    Like  Leech  and 
Keene  he  has  crystallized  his  types  with 
precision;   with  relentless  amiability  he 
has  probed,  laid  bare,  and  gibbeted  the 
foibles  of  his  time,  and  with  a  loving  hand 
he  has  recorded  its  beauties.   His  "  Draw- 
ing-room Pictures  "  might  fairly  be  bound 
in  three  volumes  and  placed  side  by  side 
on  the  shelves  with  "The   Newcomes," 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  and  "  The  Book  of  Snobs," 
as  not  unworthy  companions.     About  five 
thousand  drawings  of  all  sizes  —  includ- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  full-pages 
—  make  up    the    sum   of    his  work    on 
Punch;  and  this  work,  as  we  all  know, 
has  by  no  means  monopolized   his  bus} 
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pencil,    CanoD  Ainger  has,  I  believe,  s 
plied  him  with  not  a  few  of  his  happi 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  John  Gordon 
Thomson  began  his  short  connection  with 
Punch.  He  was  a  very  young;  man,  study 
ingat  the  time  for  the  Civil  Service.  After 
his  appointment  to  Somerset  House  he 
discontinued  to  a  great  extent  his  artistic 
efforts,  but  when  he  left  the  service  in 
1S70  he  resumed  the  pencil,  and  became, 
what  he  slill  is,  cartoonist  lo  Fun.  His 
style  was  not  yet  formed  when  engaged 
on  Punch,  and  the  thirty-three  drawings 
he  contributed  before  1S64  gave  little 
promise  of  his  later  ability.  Mr.  Stacy 
Marks,  R.A.,  also  made  his  tirst  appear- 
ance in  the  paper  in  i$6i,  a  design  for  an 
architectural  hat,  of  Gothic  order,  being 
the  subject.  He  likewise  made  a  few 
initials,  and  then  was  seen  in  Punch  no 
more  until  the  Almanac  for  1882,  when  he 
made  a  full-page  ornithological  drawing  of 
■'  Up  before  ihe  Beak."  Sir  John  Everett 
Miilais,  K.A.,  came  next,  in  1863,  with  a 
raock-tragic  illustration  to  Mr.  Burnand's 
"  Mokeanna  "  (p.  1 15,  vol.  i,),  and  repealed 
his  tinusual  experience  in  the  Almanac  of 
1865,  when  he  contributed  a  drawing  of  a 
couple  of  children  in  a  studio  taking  liber- 
ties with  Ihe  lay  figure.  Mr.  Fred  Barnard 
—  a  humorist  of  the  tirsl  rank  —  also  be- 
gan to  contribute  in  1B63,  but  being  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  his  drawings  were 
necessarily  very  inferior  lo  his  exquisite 
work  of  subsequent  years.  In  ihree  years 
he  was  seen  but  fifteen  limes  in  all. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  18S4,  he  sent  In  one 
more  (drawing,  but  il  did  not  show  him  at 
his  best,  and  since  that  day  he  has  ab- 
stained from  further  contribution,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Pritchett,  whose  illustrations  Id 
Lady  Brassey's  "  Voyage  of  the  Sun- 
beam "  and  lo  the  new  edition  of  Darwin's 
"Naturalist's  Voyage"  are  among  the 
moat  notable  of  his  recent  achievements, 
made  six<and-twenty  amusing  and  ingen- 
ious sketches  from  1863  lo  1869. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Fairlield,  whose  elaborate  de- 
vice, like  a  bastard  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
appears  twenty-four  limes  in  Ihe  years 
1864  and  1865,  and  once  again  in  1887, 
was  at  limes  amateurish  in  manner,  yet 
not  without  character  and  a  suggestion  of 
humor.  Colonel  Seccombe  followed  a 
few  weeks  after  Mr,  Fairfield's  dibut.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  subaltern,  but  his 
youthful  military  drawings  — signed  with 
a  sketch  of  a  cannon  —  were  clever  and 
highly  promising.  Three  :ippe;irci)  in 
1864,  two  in  1S66,  and  ano:licr-  in  1SE2. 
Foreign    service    interrupted   ilie    ■■ 


draughtsman's  artistic  studies  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  the  result  oi  his  later 
labors  is  lo  be  seen  in  Ihe  many  works  he 
has  since  published.  Three  other  con- 
tributors made  their  first  appearance  in 
1S64.  The  first  was  Frederic  Eli^e,  a 
pleasing  draughtsman,  whose  work,  often 
unsigned,  is  distinguished  by  a  curious 
absence  of  lining,  the  whole  being  often 
left  almost  in  broad  outline.  He  contrib- 
uted largely  from  1S64  to  1870,  riving  in 
the  Novemberof  the  latter  year,  his  last 
sketch  was  published  in '1875  (p.  273. 
vol  i.).  Paul  Gray  drew  also  in  1864  and 
1865,  but  his  work,  not  equal  to  that  of 
Eltie.  lacks  backbone.  Dever  was  but  an 
unimportant  contributor,  for  his  three 
drawings  are  caricatures  ;  but  no  one  caa 
see  them  without  being  reminded  of  one 
of  the  types  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed  has  adopled 
the  present  day. 

In  1865  anewhuntingdraughlsman  was  I 
found  in  G.  B.  Goddard.  He  was  in  real- 
,  in  oil  painter,  but  his  drawings  were 
good,  especially  in  their  knowledge  of 
horseflesh.  He  discontinued  his  Punch 
:  in  1867,  after  having  made  fourteen 
drawings.  Mr.  Ernest  Griset,  who  excels 
comicanimals  —  for  his  figures  are  all 
one  ragged  lype  —  first  appeared  in  this 
ar.  but  it  was  not  until  1867,  when,  OD 
ihe  sudden  death  of  Bennett,  he  was  ur- 
gently sunrmoned  to  take  his  place,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  show  in  the  sixty-three 
drawings  of  that  year  the  full  range  of 
his  talent  and  his  remarkable  invention 
and  ingenuity.  Since  1872  he  has  not 
worked  for  Punch,  although  he  has  re- 
itly  been  seen  on  its  adverlisemeot 
wrapper.  One  of  Ihe  brightest  and  most 
talented  draughtsmen  Punch  has  ever  had 
was  C.  H.  Bennett,  the  forerunner  of  Mr. 
Linley  Sambourne.  His  first  Ingenious 
initial  to  the  "Essence  of  Parliament" 
appeared  on  February  11,  1865,  and  from 
that  lime,  to  his  premature  death  in  April 
of  1S67,  he  made  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  tirawings  and  sketches  for  the  paper, 
'^  d  Walker,  A.R.A.,  was  another  notable 
ruit  of  1865,  but  he  only  sent  in  two 
drawings  in  all ;  Ihe  first  in  the  Almanac,  \ 
of  a  number  of  girls  bathing  in  Ihe  sea  —  I 
called,  "The  New  Bathing  Company  | 
(Limited)"  —  a  graceful  drawing,  but  not 
particularly  remarkable ;  and  ihe  other, 
in  1869,  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Selfish" 
—  a  more  masterly  sketch,  made  in  hot 
indignation  over  the  selfishness  and  mis- 
chievousness  of  steam  l.iunches  on  the 
upper  Thames.  Mr.  J.  P.  Aikinson,  who 
workf  '~  \ck  lo  this  day,  though  less 
,  began  in  1865.     It  is 
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some  years  since  he  was  able  to  do  him- 
self full  justice  with  a  half-page  drawing, 
but  he  is  probably  better  known  by  his 
nom  de crayon  of  "  Dumb-Crambo  Junior  " 
than  by  the  many  scores  of  sketches  he 
has  made  bearing  his  own  initials.  Be- 
sides Mr.  T.  W.  Woods,  who  this  year 
made  a  couple  of  small  drawings,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert  swelled  the  list  of  contributors. 
His  work  consists  of  thirteen  small  cuts, 
of  course  signed  **  Bab,"  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  rhymes  they  accompany. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  appears  on  page  thirty-three  of  the 
second  volume  for  1866.  The  cut  is 
hardly  funny,  nor  is  it  as  well  drawn  as 
much  work  he  was  doing  elsewhere  at  the 
same  time  —  for  he  had  not  yet  hit  upon 
the  style  or  subject  that  he  afterwards 
made  his  own.  Miss  Georgina  Bowers 
began  her  long  career  at  the  beginning  of 
this  same  year,  keeping  her  attention  in 
greatest  part  to  hunting  and  flirting  sub- 
jects, and  executing  hundreds  of  initials 
as  well  as  **  socials  "  and  half-pages.  She 
was  wonderfully  proline  and  a  good  and 
facile  designer,  but  her  manner  was  chron- 
ically weak.  Although  one  of  her  draw- 
ings appeared  so  late  as  last  year,  she  laid 
aside  her  pencil,  I  understand,  on  her 
marriage  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Wat- 
ford. Sketches  by  two  amateurs  —  O. 
Harling  (who  drew  again  both  in  1867  and 
1877)  and  H.  R.  Robinson,  signed  only 
with  initials,  conclude  the  list  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  made  his  dibut 
in  1867.  No  one  who  saw  his  early  work, 
even  throughout  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  would  have  imagined  that  behind 
those  ill-drawn  engravings  lay  so  much 
power  and  genius,  or  that  he  who  produced 
them  would  soon  come  to  be  regarded  by 
his  fellow-artists  as  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  line  of  his  time.  It  was  for 
him  a  lucky  accident  that  the  artistic  cen- 
sor of  the  paper  was  not  severe,  or  Punch 
and  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 
of  a  life's  work  at  once  masterful  and 
original.  A  humorist  by  necessity,  he  is 
a  classic  by  feeling,  and  it  was  not  until 
his  imagination  was  allowed  full  play  and 
the  **  comic  cut  "  idea  was  put  aside,  that 
he  developed  at  the  rapid  rate  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  looking  over  his  work.  Mr. 
Sambourne  has  been  as  industrious  as  his 
fellows,  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  though 
still  a  young  man,  he  can  claim  to  have 
bad  three  thousand  five  hundred  drawings, 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  pages  of  Punch.  3rtr. 
L.  Strasynski,  a  Polish  artist,  also  began 
in  1867,  and  during  that  and  the  following 


year  he  contributed  about  a  dozen  cuts, 
very  foreign  in  feeling  and  firm  in  touch. 
Mr.  F.  Wilfred  Lawson,  brother  of  Cecil 
Lawson,  contributed  a  sheetful  of  nine 
"initials "in  1867,  and  these  were  used  in 
that  and  the  three  following  years,  one, 
however,  being  kept  over  until  1876  be- 
fore it  was  issued.  An  amateur,  signing 
'*  M.S.R.,"  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Ellis  appeared 
at  about  the  same  time,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  one  unimportant  little 
sketch  and  two  more  in  the  following  year. 
The  last  page  of  the  volume  marks  the 
advent  of  Mr.  A.  Chasemore.  This 
draughtsman  was  welcomed  by  Mark 
Lemon  on  condition  he  did  not  give  "  any 
more  ladies  and  pretty  children,"  who,  he 
said,  were  not  wanted.  That  was  in  1868 ! 
yet  women  and  pretty  children  do  not 
seem  to  have  lost  their  popularity.  Up 
to  1875  Mr,  Chasemore  contributed  thirty- 
three  drawings;  in  addition  another  be- 
lated sketch  from  the  same  hand  which 
was  used  in  1879.  M*"*  ^*  Browne  made 
two  sketches  in  the  same  year,  as  well  as 
two  more  in  1869  and  another  in  1875,  but 
he  must  be  passed  over  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  and  Mr,  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  The  former  in  1868  and  the  two 
following  years  made  fifteen  comic  outline 
drawings,  chiefly  of  wild  animal  subjects, 
while  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  began  his  long 
series  of  clever  mock-Etruscan  drawings, 
which  continued  with  a  few  breaks  for  ten 
years.  Although  the  spirit  that  runs 
through  them  becomes  monotonous  after 
a  while,  the  excellence  of  the  draughts- 
manship always  elicits  admiration. 

In  1869  another  lady  made  her  appear- 
ance—  Miss  Romer,  who  signed  with  an 
"  R  "  (p.  56,  vol.  ii.),  but  it  was  a  unique 
effort,  and  began  and  ended  the  record  of 
new  arrivals  for  that  year.  Mr.  Wallis 
Mackay,  the  clever  **  Captious  Critic  "  of 
the  sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  worked 
for  Punch  from  the  end  of  1870  to  1874, 
making  seven-and-twenty  drawings  in  bis 
well-known  style.  It  was  in  the  latter  year 
that  Tom  Taylor  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ship, and,  being  mortally  offended  with  a 
sketch  the  "  Captious  Critic  "  had  drawn 
some  time  before,  he  forthwith  cancelled 
the  connection.  Four  more  sketches  by 
Mr.  Mackay  were  published,  the  last  in 
1877.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Burnand 
Mr.  Mackay  was  informed  that  Bouverie 
Street  was  no  longer  "a  close  borough," 
and  that  the  essence  of  Parliament  awaited 
him;  but  the  "special  correspondent" 
was  away  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  and  the 
opportunity  passed  by.  Next  came  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sands,  who  put  his  little  anagram* 
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□  hour-glass  10  more  than 
three-scoie  drawings  between  the  years 
l8?o  and  1879  (p.  60,  vol.  ii.).  bul,  save  (or 
occasional  ingeDuit;,  they  were  not  of 
much  account.  In  the  former  year  Mr, 
W.  Ralston,  oow  bjr  profession  a  photog- 
rapher, and  by  taste  and  opporiunily  an 
artist  of  Glasgow,  began  his  work  (or 
Punch.  His  drawings  are  always  hard, 
but  the  point  of  humor  is  as  constantly 
good,  and  the  Scottish  "wut"  equal  to 
that  of  ibe  best  mao  who  ever  drew  for  the 
paper.  He  was  a  self-Iaught  draughts- 
man, bul  he  rapidly  improved,  contributing 
in  all  two  hundred  and  tweoiy-seven  draw- 
ings, initials,  "  socials,"  and  half-pages. 
At  the  death  of  Tom  Taylor  Mr,  Ralston 's 
contributions  ceased,  only  one  more,  in 
1386,  from  bis  pencil  ever  appearing  in  the 
paper.  Mr.  Frederick  Shields  belongs  to 
the  same  year,  but  he  is  responsible  only 
fora  couple  of  sketches  — one  this  year! 
and  another  in  1875  {p.  Z39,  vol.  ii.) — 
drawn  at  least  with  a  characieristlc  touch. 
Mr.  Corbould's  contribuiioas,  dealing 
cbie6y  with  hunting  and  "horsey"  sub- 
jects, have  always  a  freshness  which,  In 
spite  of  iheir  being,  technically  speaking, 
a  liltle  "tight,"  have  raised  their  author 
to  nearly  the  first  rank  in  popularity.  Be- 
ginning in  1S71,  he  worked  on  until  last 
year,  when,  it  is  understood,  a  difficulty  in 
connection  with  another  artist  caused  the 
cessation  of  his  clever  work.  At  the  same 
time  came  Randolph  Caldecott  (p.  120, 
vol,  ii.),  but  the  half-a-dozen  sketches  on 
Ihalpageof  a  "Seaside  Drama  "contained 
—  similarly  to  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  solitary 
drawing  —  nothing  ol  the  peculiar  style, 
individual  humor,  and  perfect  suggestion, 
which  he  was  to  make  his  own.  He  weot 
on  contributing  in  1872,  1873,  and  1875, 
and  then  again  in  1873,  1880.  l88z,  and 
1883  —  fifteen  drawings  in  all ;  but  it  was 
not  until  1879  that  he  showed  any  of  his 
later  freshness  and  humorous  exaggera- 


Perhaps  the  best  military  conirtbu 
jokes  Punch  has  had  is  Major-Geoeral 
H.  G.  Robley.  Keene.  as  I  have  already 
said,  re-drew  the  majority  of  his  sketche.>: 
which  dealt,  for  the  most  pari,  with  raili 
tary  life  on  foreign  service.  Twenty-seven 
contributions,  many  of  them  unsigned,  and 
of  varying  degrees  of  importance,  came 
from  him  during  the  years  1873-S.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hennessy,  who  has  since  established 
his  position  as  a  delicate  and  accomplished 
draughtsman,  made  a  couple  of  drawing! 
of  social  subjects  in  1873,  and  two  mori 
'     187J  I  but  they  were  by 


:  attained.  The  year  1S75  witnessed  the 
work  of  live  new  hands  in  the  paper.  The 
first  was  Mr.  R.  B.  Wallace,  whose  style 
was  modelled  on  that  of  C.  H.  BeDoelt, 
and  greatly  inspired  by  Mr.  Linley  Sam- 
bourne.  The  bulb  of  his  work  was  done 
from  1S75  to  187S  inclusive;  but  in  the 
latier  year  he  fell  oS,  and  his  coniribu- 
liona  were  very  rare.  Then  followed  Mr. 
J.  Curren,  with  a  couple  of  blocks  in  1875 
and  1876;  Mr.  L.  G.  Fawkes,  with  a  single 
drawing  in  the  former  year;  Mr.  T.  WaU 
ters.  with  four  drawings;  and  thai  clever 
young  painter,  Valentine  Bromley,  who 
died  so  young  after  promising  so  well, 
with  a  single  drawing;  butthere  was  noib- 
ing  distinctive  in  the  work  of  any  save  the 
last. 

Mr.  M.  Blatchford,  who  adopled,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,    the    Benneit-Sambouroe- 
Wall.ice  BT^Ie  of  half-de coral ive,  half-pic- 
torial drawing,  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  18761  and  although   he  was  practically 
supplanted  in  latter  limes  by  .Mr.  Furoiss 
and  Mr.  Wheeler.he  is  still  seen  fitfully  in 
is  old  hunting-ground.     Miss  M.  Fraser, 
ho  made  a  drawing  in  this  year  and  an- 
Ihcr   in  1876;  Mr.  W.  G.   Holt,  with  a 
couple  of  drawings,  and  "W.  G,  S.,"  in    1 
1878;  Mr.  Dower  Wilson,  in  the  Almanac  J 
of  1S79,  and  Mr.  A.Rusden,  with  a  single  J 
sketch  in  1880  — these  came  next;   but  \\\ 
X  until  the  latter  year  that  any  oevr    J 
artist  was  destined  to  make  an  unmistaka- 
ble mark  in  the  paper,  or  gain  for  Punch 
Iditional  popularity. 
That  year  is  memorable  for  the  enlist- 
ent  of  Mr.   Harry  Furniss,  one  of  the 
most  able,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  facile, 
draughtsmen  of  iheday.  More  essentially 
a  caricaturist,   in   the   true   sense  of  the 
term,  than  his  collaborators,  he  has  beea 
bred  up  in  the  Punch  Iiadiiion ;  while  bis 
extraordinary   observation     and     unsur^ 
passed  power  of  catching  a  likeness — of 
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ant  gooa-numor,  wmch  enables  him  to 
romp  through  Ihc  pages,  with  yet  an  un- 
failing appreciation  of  the  demands  of  art, 
account  in  full  measure  for  his  universal 
popularity.  His  first  contribution  was  a 
skit  on  the  GrifEn  at  Temple  Bar  {p.  204, 
vol.  ii.),  but  he  soon  drifted  into  ParliOr 
mentary  work,  with  an  occasional  attempt 
at  a  "  social,"  until  ihere  is  now  no  class 
of  work,  except  recognized  political  "au- 
toons,"  which  he  has  not  attempted. 

A  contemporary  recruit  with  Mr.  Fur- 

n         as  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler,  whose  sign- 

s  a  four-wheeled  cab. 

rd  his  bright  liiilo 
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theatrical  sketches,  his  initials,  and  his 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Burnand^s  literary 
contributions  have  been  familiar  features 
to  every  reader  of  Punch, 

For  the  next  few  years  the  new  men  did 
not  "come  to  stay."  Mr.  Finch  Mason 
contributed  three  sporting  cuts  in  1881, 
three  in  1882,  and  another  in  the  following 
year ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  appeared 
in  the  Almanac  for  1882  with  a  fancy  por- 
trait of  a  Dutch  lady,  pretty  as  a  drawing 
but  mild  in  humor;  Mr.  W.  Paget  with  a 
single  sketch;  Mr.  Thompson  another, 
signed  with  a  swan ;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Bryan  —  all  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Bryan 
made  the  clever  series  of  **  Sketches  by 
Boz,"  in  which  political  men  of  the  day 
were  caricatured  in  the  persons  of  the 
accepted  representatives  of  Dickensian 
characters  ;  "  E.  M.  C."  appeared  once  or 
twice  in  1883;  Mr.  John  Page  Mellor, 
barrister-at-law,  contributed  three  draw- 
ings from  1886  to  1888,  "Sub  Punch  and 
Judice,"  which  was  partly  re-drawn,  a  skit 
on  the  "  Wheel  and  Van  Tax,"  and  the 
"Judges  going  to  Greenwich  ;"  Mr.  Har- 
per Pennington  the  American  artist,  made 
a  theatrical  sketch  in  1886;  and  in  1888 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jalland  began  his  genuinely 
comic  hunting  sketches.  Although  an 
amateur  Mr.  Jalland  is  often  extremely 
happy  in  his  drawings,  and  his  jokes  are 
usually  conceived  in  a  richly  humorous 
vein.  Many  of  his  subjects  were  pub- 
lished in  1889,  ^^^  ^^  '^  ^^^^^  ^^  occasional 
contributor  to  the  fun  of  the  week.  A 
French  draughtsman,  Monsieur  G.  Darre, 
introduced  a  more  dashing  style  in  his  few 
little  sketches  on  his  native  politics  which 
appeared  in  1888  and  the  following  year; 
but  though  undeniably  clever  and  very 
eflEective,  they  lacked  both  true  artistic 
quality  and  Punch's  spirit.  The  year 
1889  brought  "C.  A.  M."  with  a  single 
drawing,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed.  The  latter 
was  speedily  called  to  "  the  table,"  and  as 
a  staflE-oflficer  has  greatly  developed  his 
undoubted  powers.  Notwithstanding  his 
obvious  lack  of  training,  he  is  broadly 
humorous,  and  has,  moreover,  introduced 
a  style  of  his  own.  The  present  year  has 
brought  forth,  so  far  as  Punch  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  on  whose 
shoulders  the  combined  mantles  of  Charles 
Keene  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier  have  in  a 
measure  fallen ;  Mr.  Everard  Hopkins, 
the  artist  of  "  Black  and  White  ;  "  and  an 
amateur,  Mr.  W.  T.  Maud.  With  this 
name  my  list  closes  —  a  list  from  which 
▼ery  few,  if  any,  of  the  workers  of  the 
landon  Charivari  \\^\t  been  omitted. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  with  the  exception 


of  George  Cruikshank,  Onwhyn,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  John  Proctor,  and  a  few- 
others,  Punch  has  at  one  time  or  another 
engaged  the  pencils  of  all  our  chief  hu- 
morous draughtsmen  of  his  time,  and  even 
persuaded  notable  men  of  a  more  seri- 
ous turn  to  try  their  hand  at  comic  work. 
If  I  have  gone  greatly  into  detail  in 
dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  because  I 
have  felt  that,  in  its  artistic  aspect,  the 
paper  occupies  a  position  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  more  than  a  comic  journal; 
it  is  and  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  school 
of  wood-drawing,  of  pen-draughtsmanship, 
and  wood-engraving  of  the  first  rank  ;  nay, 
it  is  a  school  of  art  in  itself.  The  effect 
of  its  art  teaching  has  been  widely  felt,*' 
and,  on  this  ground  alone,  its  doings 
should  command  interest  and  justify  a 
close  examination  into  its  rise  and  prog- 
ress. What  its  future  is  to  be  none  can 
foretell ;  but  young  men  are  arising  who 
are  capable  of  carrying  on  its  traditions 
and  of  bearing  its  banner  bravely,  and  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that,  just  as  the 
Royal  Academy  sooner  or  later  absorbs 
the  best  of  the  outsiders,  so  Punch  will 
never  lack  the  ablest  men  ready  to  don  his 
cap  and  motley  and  shake  his  merry  bells. 

M.  H.  Spielmann. 


From  BelKravia. 
GRASSE  IN  SPRING. 

Though  it  might  be  a  truism  to  say 
that  life  has  many  pleasures,  it  is  certainly 
a  truth  to  affirm  that  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  among  them  is  that  of  exchanging  the 
fogs  and  gloom  of  England  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  for  the  lilied  fields,  the  lim- 
pid waters,  and  the  skies  of  stainless  blue 
which  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Riviera  during  those  inclement  seasons. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many  lovely  spots  in 
that  favored  region  to  choose  from,  that 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  which  to  select  for 
a  winter  resort.  But  on  the  whole  the 
preference  might  be  given  to  Grasse ;  for 
in  addition  to  its  commanding  position 
and  balmy  atmosphere,  this  little  inland 
town  is  so  charged  with  historic  memories 
and  so  replete  with  traditions  of  a  remote 
past,  that  it  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its 
own,  which  is  felt  by  everybody.  That, 
however,  is  quite  intelligible.  For  after 
all,  the  visible  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
real,  and  in  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind  it  always  appears  that  suggestion 
affords  a  higher  kind  of  enjoyment  than 
observation.     That    is  to    say,  there    is 
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more  true  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
what  awakens  vivid  conceptions  and  slim- 
ulaies  thought,  than  from  any  scene,  how 
ever  fair,  round  which  no  halo  of  associa- 
tion lingers. 

Thus,  Grasse  seems  to  meet  every  re- 
quirement; for  it  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
interesting:;  the  town,  wliich  (aces  due 
sOQth,  isas  sheltered  as  the  fabled  Ava- 
Ion;  and  it  is  blessed  with  a  climate  so 
gracious  and  benignant  that  the  mere  fact 
of  breathing  the  pure,  clear  air  there,  is  a 
pleasure  in  itself.  In  olden  limes  Grasse 
was  called  "  ihe  small  village  near  Cannes," 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  thirteen 
miles.  But  the  journey  from  one  place  lo 
4he  other  seems  much  too  short  lo  the 
traveller ;  for  the  road  lies  through  such  a 
charming  part  of  the  country  that  he 
would  fain  linger  to  enjoy  the  fair  pictures 
which  are  unfolded  to  his  view  at  every 
turn,  and  which  are  as  varied  la  character 
as  they  are  beautiful  in  detail- 
On  reaching  the  station  at  Grasse,  there 
is  a  sleep  climb  thence  into  the  town, 
which  is  romaallcally  situated  on  the 
RocavigDon  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of 
a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  true  that  distance  lends  a 
certain  enchauiment  lo  it,  which  a  nearer 
approach 


th<; 


:eis  a 


t  they  a 


very  steep  ihi 
scaled  by  stone  steps.  But  at  ttie  same 
lime  (he  repose  and  ihe  poetic  shadows  of 
the  centuries  hang  over  lis  dreamy  public 
square  and  torpid  thoroughfares;  and  the 
arched  buttresses  of  the  houses,  thrown 
across  from  one  to  the  other  —  are  not 
only  most  picturesque,  but  give  many 
effective  bits  of  street  architecture  which 
would  delight  an  artistic  eye.  Besides, 
though  Grasse  is,  broadly  speaking,  a 
lypical  Provencal  town,  it  presents  one 
wholly  new  feature  — namely,  the  possibil- 
itv  of  portraying  humor  in  brick  and  stone. 
For  many  of  ihe  buildings  it  contains 
afford  studies  of  this  nature,  and  in  some 
instances  look  far  more  like  as  if  the  build- 
era  thereof  had  been  embodying  a  joke, 
than  addressing  themselves  to  any  serious 
architectural  effort,  when  erecting  them. 
For  example,  ihere  is  Lfs  trait  Eglises  — 
three  churches  built  one  above  another  (in 
tiers)  each  with  its  separate  entrance  but 
with  only  one  steeple  surmouDiiog  ail 
three ;  then  there  is  a  house  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Deliverance  with  no  less  than  sevei 
doors  —  though,  owing  to  ihe  limited  dl 
mensions  of  the  building,  these  numerou 
entrances  are  as  useless  as  they  are  un 
ornamental ;  there  is  also  a  tenement  close 


the  parish  church,  which  has  two  floors 
above,  and  six  beneath  (he  ground  floor; 
and  among  other  architectural  vagaries 
may  be  mentioned  the  very  ancient  church 


flat  buiiresses  — and  the  Hotel  rie  Viile, 
h  its  peculiar  central  lower  of  eleventh- 
itury  masonry,  which  was  once  a  bisbiB 
op's  palace.  fl 

But  notwithstanding  the  humorous  vei^H 
hich  runs  through  their  works,  it  is  eirijj 
dent  that  the  old  Grassois  architects  had 
e  sense  of  the  graceful  and 
spirited  in  design,  which  imparted  a  cer- 
n  charm  10  ihetr  buildings,  and  a  dash 
of  artistic  efifect,  whereby  they  always 
ippear  to  be  in  accord  with  their  surround- 
ngs  instead  of  at  variance  with  them,  as 
vould  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
place,  and  therefore  incongruous. 
(,  though  the  houses  at  Gra-s-se  are 
lily  piled  up  against  the  hill  in  masses, 
in  many  instances  have  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  its  configuration, 
they  look,  so  to  say,  complementary  to  the 
'  ;em  to  harmonize  with  it  per- 
fectly. In  like  manner,  too,  although  the 
streets  might  be  called  slils,  it  is  evident 
ihal  their  extreme  narrowness  arose  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  also,  for  the 
recondite  problem  presenting  itself  for  so- 
lution to  the  builders  was,  how  to  aSord 
the  greatest  amount  of  accoramodatioa  in 
the  smallest  possible  space,  and  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  material — and  tbe^ 

Some  writers  aflirm  ihat  Grasse  owesils 
elevated  situation  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Moors  on  the  seacoast  which  drove 
ihe  inhabitants  (certain  Celto-Liguriaa 
tribes)  to  seek  a  commanding  position  in- 
land. But  in  any  case  it  is  a  matter  of 
history,  that  this  superannuated  looking 
little  town,  wiih  its  cramped,  spasmodic 
streets  and  languid  shops,  was  once,  about 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  a  tinj'  republic, 
and  had  the  honor  of  being  in  alliance 
with  Ihe  proud  Genoa;  though  subse- 
quently, in  the  mutations  of  time,  it  and 
many  other  republics  lost  what  might  be 
called  their  individuality  and  became 
merged  in  large,  complex  monarchies. 
Another  change  which  has  been  wrought, 
is  the  modern  substilutioa  of  the  depart- 
mental name.  Var.  for  the  whole  district, 
which  had  formerly  been  divided  into 
parts  and  places  well  known  in  song  and 
story.  And  this  recasting  of  Ihe  map  is 
certainly  attended  with  a  sense  of  loss  — 
for  Languedoc  and  Provence  were  tne 
true  home  of  the  Troubadours  and  of  that 
Provencal  tongue  in  which  they  sang  their 
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romantic  and  stirring  tales  of  love  and 
war. 

There  are  several  interesting  old  struc- 
tures at  Grasse  which  deserve  a  word  of 
mention.  Chief  among  these  is  the  an- 
cient Gothic  cathedral,  built  on  the  site 
of  what  was  once  a  Roman  temple,  and 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  a 
pointed  doorway  and  two  crypts  of  mod- 
ern date  cut  in  the  rock  beneath  it;  and, 
though  the  style  throughout  is  decidedly 
austere  and  unrelieved  by  any  light  orna- 
mentation, it  interests  by  reason  of  its 
sombre  simplicity  and  the  air  of  earnest- 
ness and  thoroughness  by  which  it  is 
characterized.  Besides,  old  buildings  of 
this  kind  always  seem  to  have  so  much  to 
say  to  one  !  There  is  neither  speech  nor 
language  it  is  true  —  and  yet  their  voices 
are  heard.  And  to  those  who  listen  — 
while  everything  has  a  meaning,  from  the 
soaring  roof  to  the  lowliest  tomb,  and  each 
separate  detail  conveys  a  message  —  the 
whole  structure  seems  to  reveal  the  his- 
tory and  charactifcr  of  the  people,  while  it 
is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  their 
inward  faith  and  aspirations  also. 

Close  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  there  is  a 
wonderful  square  tower  (of  the  same  date 
as  the  cathedral),  which  attracts  attention 
because  it  was  once  the  residence  of  that 
extraordinary  personage  Jeanne,  queen  of 
Naples,  said  to  be  the  most  dangerous  and 
fascinating  woman  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was 
one  of  the  ladies  of  Boccaccio's  Decam- 
eron, ultimately  smothered  in  her  bed  at 
the  Castle  of  Muro,  and  her  history,  which 
reads  just  like  a  romance,  presents  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Mary  of 
Scotland. 

The  Hotel  Malvilan  is  also  a  fascinating 
old  place,  and  so  is  the  Hotel  Mirabeau, 
where  the  great  orator  of  the  Revolution 
passed  his  youthful  days,  and  where  he 
and  his  sister  Louisa  scandalized  the  vir- 
tuous Grassois  by  their  irregularities.  In- 
deed the  decorum  of  the  inhabitants  was 
so  thoroughly  outraged  that  when  he  sub- 
sequently solicited  their  votes,  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  on  his  political  life,  they 
indignantly  refused  to  give  him  any  coun- 
tenance or  support  whatever. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  Grassois  of  the  present  day  still  retain 
much  of  their  primitive  simplicity  and 
good  qualities,  and  are  a  most  pleasant 
people  to  sojourn  among.  They  have 
gentle  and  engaging  manners,  are  always 
ready  to  oblige,  and  they  exercise  a  grace- 
ful courtesy  towards  strangers  which  is 
very  agreeable,  and  which  one  cannot  help 


fancying  must  be  partly  superinduced  by 
their  gracious  surroundings.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  climate  and  scenery 
have  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
human  character  —  and  people  without 
knowing  it  absorb  to  a  great  extent  the 
physical  attributes  of  the  place  they  live 
in.  The  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the 
Grassois,  too,  are  of  a  refined  description 
—  music  and  dancing  being  their  chief 
pastimes.  And  though  their  highest  enjoy- 
ment appears  to  be  sitting  in  the  sun  do- 
ing nothing —  they  do  it  so  picturesquely 
that  it  seems  all  right.  Besides,  this  spe- 
cies of  enjoyment  is  merely  indulged  in 
while  they  are  resting  from  their  labors. 
For  they  are  most  industrious,  and  work 
so  hard  and  so  successfully  at  their  sweet 
occupation  of  making  perfumes  that  their 
town  has  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  south  of 
France.*  Grasse  is  indeed  a  veritable 
land  of  flowers  —  where  you  will  see  whole 
fields  of  roses  and  such  sheets  of  bright 
blue  violets  that  they  really  look  like  bits 
of  cloudland  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
earth.  But  though  jasmine,  tuberoses, 
acacia,  heliotrope,  and  violets  are  all 
pressed  into  the  service,  the  main  industry 
is  that  of  orange  blossoms  and  roses  — 
and  the  former  grow  in  such  quantities 
that  in  some  of  the  cafis  they  give  you 
orange-flower  water  with  tea  instead  of 
milk. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  flowers  being  thus 
everywhere  present  scents  the  air  deli- 
ciously  and  gives  a  very  distinctive  char- 
acter to  the  place.  Those  who  study  the 
subject,  too,  say  that  sweet  odors  are  not 
only  agreeable  but  wholesome  likewise. 
And  certainly,  by  the  power  of  a  chemistry 
which  we  can  only  vaguely  understand, 
the  fragrance  exhaled  by  the  flowers  at 
Grasse  seems  to  exercise  a  most  subtle 
and  benign  influence  on  the  inhabitants 
as  well  as  upon  strangers.  For  the  for- 
mer, to  judge  by  their  happy,  tranquil 
faces,  evidently  find  life  sweet  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true  they  are  not 
ambitious,  nor  do  they  exhibit  any  traces 
of  nascent  or  potential  greatness.  But 
then  they  seem  to  be  quite  content  —  and 
if  contentment  is  synonymous  with  happi- 
ness, surely  their  philosophy  is  the  sound- 
est after  all !  The  fact  is,  they  appear  to 
be  a  self-contained  and,  in  one  sense,  a 
self-satisfied  people  also.    They  do  not 

*  It  appears  that  Grasse  has  always  been  famous  for 
its  flowers,  and  celebrated  for  ages  for  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes.  But  of  late  years  the  trade  has  received 
Bucn  an  impetus  from  the  exertions  of  M.  P^roUea  that 
it  now  extends  over  the  whole  world. 
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look  beyond  the  near  future, and  what  has 
gone  by  concerns  them  not  at  all.  Thrones 
may  totter  and  dynasties  may  fall,  but 
only  the  faint  echo  of  such  catastrophies 
reaches  them;  and  with  the  vast  political 
and  social  upheaving  that  has  rent  society 
>a  France  they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  In  this  way  their  surface-existence, 
at  least,  appears  to  be  quite  idyllic.  But 
though  [heir  mode  of  life  is  perfectly 
modem  in  most  respects,  thev  still  retain 
some  very  ancient  customs  which  give  an 
old-world  flavor  to  it.  For  instance,  the 
largest  of  their  church  bells  still  rings  lo 
curfew  ;  a  merry  peal  from  the  smaller 
ones  in  all  probability  denotes  the  funeral 
of  an  infant  —  thus  recalling  the  Sc3-ihians 
of  old,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  they 
used  to  weep  at  a  birth  and  rejoice  at  a 
death;  at  Christmastide,  when  the  scat- 
tered members  of  a  family  are  gathered 
together,  they  pour  wine  over  iheir  Yule 
log  in  true  Anglo-Saxon  fashion  ;  and  when 
you  see  young  men  and  maidens  going  to 
a  wedding  supper  at  midnight,  carrying 
lanterns  and  torches,  you  feel  as  if  the 
tide  of  time  had  suddenly  rolled  back  to 
the  first  century,  and  that  a  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament  was  being  enacted  before 
you.*  Thus  these  people  are  really  very 
interesting  in  many  respects,  although  so 
little  (comparatively  speaking)  is  still 
known  about  them,  because  the  town  has 
not  yet  become  a  fashionable  resort. 
Moreover,  the  care  with  which  they  cher- 
ish their  pictures  and  ornaments  seems 
like  a  survival  of  inherited  traditions. 
For  though  these  little  towns  of  the  Alpes 
Marilimes  cannot  vie  with  the  famous 
republics  of  Italy  in  regard  of  works  of 
art  and  other  splendid  monuments  of  a 
great  and  brilliant  past  —  Grasse,  Veuce, 
Le  Bar,  etc,  had  their  own  painters  and 
sculptors  in  other  days,  and  still  esliibit 
traces  of  that  refining  ialercourse  with 
Italy  which  arose  from  the  war  of  Charles 
VIII. 

There  is  such  an  endless  variety  of  ex- 
cursions to  be  made  from  Grasse.  by  boat, 
rail,  and  carriage,  that  one  might  spend 
many  weeks  there  without  exhausting 
them.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood^ 
too,  the  walks  and  rides  are  legion ;  and, 
owing  to  the  overlapping  hills,  there  are 
a  number  of  those  delightful  lateral  vistas 
which  add  such  a  charm  to  a  scene,  be- 
cause they  only  reveal  enough  to  stimulate 

*  Th«reiia  mvgic  hodtcc  alaplactcalJedGinboudy 
ID  ihi«  nFigbborhood  which  reciUa  Ih*  faniDui  mi]!  of 

iod'SiE.«  tfi'^rt  "ol'Mooei  o°eat'ciSrD»1h«'E*nmi 
Di  which  man  ,ba  ptophialeil  bva  iMny  oSerioKliy  iJl 


curiosity  and  suggest  to  the  imagination 
that  greater  beamy  and  fairer  pictures  lie 
beyond.     On  a  very  fine  day,  however  — 


perhaps  one  of  the  pleasaniest  excursions 
is  a  sail  to  the  islands  of  St.  Honorat  and 
St.  Marguerite.  At  the  former  the  points 
'  attraction  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
tie,  the  monastery  of  Les  P^rins  —  and 
the  magnificent  forest  of  pines  by  which 
it  is  clothed.  Indeed,  an  al-fresco  meal 
partaken  of  beneath  the  friendly  shade  of 
hose  stately  trees,  which  stretch  away  on 
11  sides  into  endless  avenues  of  green 
loneliness  and  fragrant  gloom,  is  a  thing 
be  long  remembered.  And  while  it 
lasts,  as  you  inhale  the  subtle  aroma  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  within  sound  of  the 
chiming  sea,  and  within  view  of  the  lovely 
purple  shadows  which  He  dreaming  on  its 
surface,  every  sense  is  grahfied  and  each 
one  seems  to  become  a  minister  of  enjoy- 
ment. At  the  neighboring  island  of  Si. 
Marguerite  the  objective  point  of  interest 
is  the  Fort  Royal — celebrated  as  having 
been  for  so  many  years  the  living  tomb  of 
that  most  mysterious  person,  the  man  with 
the  iron  mask'  —  and  in  later  days  as 
being  the  prison  of  Marshal  Baiaine,  from 
which  he  effected  his  escape  in  August, 
1874. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  is  to  P^go- 
mas  on  the  banks  of  the  Siagne  ;  which 
with  its  tall  poplars,  its  sliver  olive  woods, 
nd  its  happy  fields,  flushed  with  the 
burning  stars  "  of  the  scarlet  anemODC, 
presents  a  most  alluring  picture 
and  eye.  The  Siagne,  it  is  true, 
broad  or  stately  river  by  any  mea 

it  is  pretty  and  lovable,  and  makei  _ 
:  engaging  companion  as  it  sings  its 
ig  without  words  "on  a  golden  after- 
i  in  spring,  when  the  trees  on  its  banks 
whisper  soft  secrets  to  the  breeze,  or  else 
bend  down  over  it  to  watch  their  own  fair 
reflection  in  the  water.  In  some  parts,  loo, 
they  grow  so  close  together  and  so  near 
the  water's  edge  that  their  branches  touch 
the  wave ;  and  these  delightful  little  nooks 
form  a  series  of  pictures  (on  a  very  small 
scale),  which  are  so  delicately  touched  and 
so  carefully  finished  in  every  detail  that 
they  look  like  so  tnany  vignettes  of  Birket 
Foster's. 

Auribau  likewise  deserves  a  word  of 
praise.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated  little 
village,  buittot)  the  summit  of  a  hill  which 
rises  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  as  fair  and 

•  VolUirc  mcnliDni  (S;i<c)e  dE  Lonii  XtV.)  tbilt  ba 
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^aoiliDg  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe  itself,  aod 
the  drive  to  which  is  very  enjoyable  also. 
Then  there  are  the  ruins  of  Calian  and 
MoDtcaroux  to  be  seen  ;  the  village  of  St. 
Vallier  in  a  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
country ;  Pennafort  on  the  Loup ;  the  for- 
est of  Beauregard  ;  and  Gourdon,  perched 
on  its  crag,  which  in  the  distance  looks 
uncommonlv  like  £za,  as  the  latter  appears 
when  seen  from  Monaco.  The  chiteau  of 
Gourdon  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century 
and  occupies  a  very  imposing  position  on 
the  edge  of  a  plateau  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  castle  of  Bar, 
which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Comtes  de 
Grasse,  is  also  an  imposing  mass  of  ma- 
sonry and  can  claim  some  historic  interest, 
as  Francis  I.  once  spent  three  days  there. 
But  alas  for  fame  and  the  dignity  of  his- 
toric personages  —  the  rooms  he  occu- 
pied, instead  of  being  regarded  as  sacred 
ground,  are  now  turned  into  an  undignified 
cafd !  At  Vence,  where  the  best  violets 
grow,  there  is  another  old  castle  —  full  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  past,  and  containing 
some  valuable  frescoes  and  other  ancient 
things  which  are  well  worth  seeing;  and 
the  memorable  Fr^jus,  which  can  boast 
of  more  Roman  remains  than  any  other 
place  hereabouts,  derives  additional  inter- 
est from  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Agricola,  to  whom  north  Britain  owes  the 
blessings  of  Roman  civilization. 

The  drive  to  Monans-Sartoux  cannot  be 
omitted  from  the  list  either.  For,  added 
to  the  Roman  tombs,  wells,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  found  there,  the  ch&teau  of  Mo- 
nans  is  shaded  by  those  pleasant  umbrella 
pines  which,  being  of  a  bright  green,  form 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  scene  and  con- 
trast very  agreeably  with  the  ubiquitous 
olive. 

But  the  prettiest  excursion  of  all  is  to 
the  Gorges  du  Loup  —  the  latter  being  a 
small  river  with  richly  wooded  banks, 
which  in  some  of  its  green,  sequestered 
reaches  recalls  the  Thames  —  at  its  best. 
Everybody  goes  to  see  the/(7«/  and  Saut 
du  Loup;  the  one  spanning  the  river  at 
its  brightest  passage  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  charming  bit  of  woodland  —  and  the 
other  being  a  waterfall,  which  in  spite  of 
its  want  of  height  and  volume  is  very  ef- 
fective and  forms  a  striking  incident  in  the 
scene.  Moreover,  the  drive  to  these 
beauty  spots  abounds  with  interest  and 
scenery  of  the  most  varied  character.  If 
you  pass  the  village  of  La  Colle  and  thence 
on  through  Rouret  and  the  picturesque 
defile  indicated,  you  will  see  the  mediaeval 
castle  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Panisse, 
and   the  old  tower  on   the  mountain-top 


which  was  formerly  used  to  signal  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies ;  and  you  will  find  your- 
self in  a  deep  ravine  whose  steep  sides 
and  fantastic  rocks  and  foliage  present  a 
most  impressive  appearance ;  while  the 
soft  light,  the  green  gloom,  which  pervades 
it  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  could  only  be 
depicted  by  Turner  with  his  trick  of  atrial 
glamour  and  wonderful  power  of  reproduc- 
ing the  most  subtle  atmospheric  effects. 

Strange  to  say,  though  the  other  hills 
at  Grasse  are  clothed  with  pines  as  well 
as  the  Rocavignon  Mountain,  none  of  them 
give  the  idea  of  being  richly  or  thickly 
covered.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the 
undergrowth  of  Mediterranean  heath  and 
cistus  being  very  thin,  the  rocky  soil  ob- 
trudes in  so  many  places  that  they  look, 
on  the  whole,  rather  sparsely  and  scantily 
clad.  But  whatever  their  shortcomings  in 
this  respect  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
views  they  command  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  —  as  the  blue  smoke  arising  from 
the  various  factories  rests  on  them  like  a 
veil,  and  thus  conceals  the  tall,  unsightly 
chimneys  which  would  otherwise  strike  a 
discordant  note  in  the  fair  scene.  Hence, 
taking  your  stand  on  one  of  those  lofty 
eminences — say  on  the  plateau  near  the 
Grand  Hotel  where  the  queen  is  now 
staying  *  —  you  see  before  you  an  enchant- 
ing picture,  set  in  a  blue  mystery  of  sky 
and  mountain,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  surpass.  In  front 
there  is  the  glorious  expanse  of  simmer- 
ing sea  —  serene  and  rippleless  and  blue 
as  a  sapphire,  but  with  silver  gleams,  like 
bright  thoughts,  flitting  over  it  from  time 
to  time;  on  the  shore  there  is  the  bloom 
of  fair  gardens  and  flower-enamelled  fields, 
the  gold  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  and 
the  darker  shade  lent  by  pine  forests  and 
olive  woods ;  and  in  the  distance  there  are 
the  purple  Esterels  and  snowy  Alpine 
peaks,  which  in  their  stainless  drapery  of 
white,  bring  into  such  fine  relief  the  soft 
gradations  of  tone  and  coloring  on  the 
nearer  hills  and  the  rich  hues  of  the  red 
and  grey  porphyry  cliffs ;  while  over  and 
above  all  there  is  the  radiant  amber  glow 
of  the  afternoon  sunshine,  which  is  differ- 
ent from  everything  else  in  the  world  and 
which  literally  lights  up  the  whole  land 
like  a  smile.  But  while  the  scene  is  thus 
attractive,  with  its  sunny  fountains  and 
gardens  gay,  its  fairy  dells  and  soaring 
heights,  its  wayside  shrines  and  chapels, 
and  its  many  ruined  castles  —  those 
broken  letters  whereby  we  read  the  faded 
story  of  the  past  —  it  must  be  admitted 

•  Written  in  March. 


GRASSE   IN   S?KWC; 


Ihat  the  paramount  charm  o£  Ihe  place  lies 
in  its  balmy  air,  whose  tonic  properties 
seeru  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into 
wearied  brain  and  jaded  oerve  at  once, 
and  which  exercises  its  spell  most  po- 
tently during  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  year. 
The  truth  is,  winter  here  seems  a  laughing 
defiance  of  established  facts  and  the  usual 
order  of  things.  Jt  is  a  sort  of  pantomime 
of  nature  —  and  so  independent  of  sea- 
sonal tluctuations  that  though  winter  and 
early  spring  maybe  marked  in  Ihe  calen- 
dar, at  Grasse  the  time  of  sioging-birds 
has  come,  the  violet  skies  are  perfectly 
clear  and  cloudless,  the  loveliest  flowers 
are  blooming  out  of  doors,  and  the  ther- 
mometer often  registers  sixty  degrees! 
Thus,  when  the  dyspeptic,  discontented 
Briton  arrives  here  —  surcharged  with 
that  deep  and  abiding  gloom  which  is  be- 
gotten of  the  foggy  atmosphere  and  lower- 
ing skies  of  his  native  land  — although  at 
first  he  rails  at  life,  and  declares  he  wishes 


he  had  been  changed  at  nurse,  or  died  in 
his  cradle,  or  something  else  equally 
dreadful  —  before  long  the  spell  begins  to 
work  ;  and  ere  many  d.-iys  have  passed  he 
feels  so  much  better  that  he  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  ihey  might  be,  and  that  existence  has 
some  pleasures  after  all. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  agreeable  place  in  which  to  spend 
February  and  March  than  Grasse.  For 
during  those  months  the  voice  of  spring 
seems  to  sing  softly  lo  itself  as  it  passes 
through  opening  leaves  and  blossoming 
flowers  i  the  air  is  fre.sh  as  well  as  fra- 
grant, and  the  sun's  rays  being  not  too 
fervent,  one  is  able  to  indulge  in  those 
delightful  little  explorations  which  constiT 
tute  the  chief  enjoyment  of  a  sojourn  in  a 
strange  region —  especialli^  when  that  re- 
gion happens  to  be  as  beautiful  and  replete 
with  interest  as  Grasse. 


The  Properties  and  Effects  op  Fog. 
The  fog,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  certain  scientiSc  observers  the  ordeal 
of  scienti&c  investigation.  The  inquiry  will 
not  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  Thnugh  perhaps 
never  before  the  subject  of  a  collective  exam- 
ination, the  characters  of  this  familiar  pall 
which  from  time  to  lime  wraps  out  sneete  in 
dangerous  uncertainty  ba»e  already  given  rise 
to  much  oriRinal  thought,  observation,  and 
suggestion.  To  assign  to  it  any  constant  com- 
position is  indeed  impossible,  since,  besides 
Its  fundamenlal  basis  of  water  vapor,  it  must 
carry  in  a  condensed  form  the  mixed  impuri- 
ties of  city  air.  In  considering  the  gloomy 
winter  clouds  one  primary  idea  which  com- 
monly presents  itself  is  that  of  smoke.  Our 
tmftling  eyes  and  our  offended  sense  of  smell 
alike  protest  against  this  contact  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  out  of  place.  Analysis  confirms 
the  sensible  fact  Other  matters,  however, 
claim  their placeas  components.  The  various 
refuse  gases  of  manufactures,  the  miasmata  of 
a  river  overwrought  by  commerce,  the  emana- 
tions from  innumerable  human  homes,  and 
■he  additions  furnished  by  sewage  add  each 
its  contribution  to  the  dense  and  semi-liquid 
atmosphere,  Happily  no  process  of  accu- 
mulation can  under  ordinary  circumstances 
abolish  the  inherent  vitalizing  purity  of  the 
now  overburdened  air.  There  is,  too,  the 
saving  influence  of  the  suspended  carbon. 
With  all  such  qualifving  conditions,  however, 
the  fog  atmosphere  continues  a  direct  cause 
of  much  discomfort  and  ill-health.  Acting 
though  it  must  largely  by  its  irritant  proper  ties, 
it  bears  about  also  at  all  times  more  dtetincily 
morbific  ingredients.  The  chilly  oppression 
settles  down,  and  straightway  those  more  bus- 


ceptible  to  its  action  —  the  youngest,  the. 

and  the  feebly  respiring  from  whatever  i 

—  become  ill.  Is  the  supervenmg  chest  trouWe 
a  mere  mechanical  process?  Is  there  not  in 
it  also  a  germ-borne  contagion  ?  Surely  among 
so  much  that  is  foul,  though  greatly  diluteo, 
there  is  also  this  means  of  mischief.  What- 
ever its  precise  nature,  however,  there  is  no 
quesdon  as  lo  the  injury  to  health,  fatal  too 
often,  which  the  fog  assuredly  brings.  Clearly, 
then,  it  is  our  natural  business,  as  mere  Intel* 
ligent  bein^,  to  guard  our  most  truly  vital 
interests  as  far  as  we  can  by  means,  at  least, 
of  one  rational  precaution,  and  to  refrain  from 
adding  to  an  atmosphere  originally  pure  ai^ 
avoidable  impurity.  How  the  black  Smoke 
shait  be  restored  lo  the  furnace,  how  the  sewer 
shall  be  dissipated  or  absorbed  more  saf  elv 
_,._„__.  j.._  .,.,       roup  of  sci- 

should  not 


Potato  Alcohol.  —  A  French  chemist,  M. 

Aim^  Girard.  has  shoivn  that  the  potato  called 
"  Richter  Imperator  "  is  well  fitted  for  the 
production  of  alcohol  by  distillation  on  a 
commercial  scale.  At  one  operation  seventy- 
eight  thousand  kilogrammes  of  potatoes  were 
treated,  and  ten  litres  of  alcohol  absolutely 

Eote,  were  obtained  from  every  one  hundred 
ilogrammes  of  the  tuber.  Another  distilla- 
tion gave  fourteen  litres  for  ihe  same  quantity 
of  roots.  The  "draff"  which  resulted  was 
readily  eaten  by  cattle. 
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THE   PRISONER,  ETC 


THE  PRISONER. 


t   of  ths  waves,  thy  gliding  shallop 


The  very  akies  aie  brighier  for  thy  sake." 

A  captive's  song  thus  flpated  on  the  air, 
From  craled  window  of  a  sea-girt  keep. 

As  daily  he  Ijeheld  tbe  fairest  fair 
Sail  by  bis  prison,  on  tbe  shining  deep. 


■'  The  limpid  flood,  with  loyal  pride  displays 
Thy  queenly  form  in  mirrored  counterpart : 

What  is  the  power  thy  canvas  most  obeys  > 
Is  it  the  zephyr,  or  the  tender  heart  ? 

"  With  ardent  hopes  my  Blowing  pulses  bound, 
For  even  thou  may'st  burst  my  prison  door  : 

Rescued  by  thee,  I  would,  the  world  around. 
Thee  follow  joyfully  fotevermore. 

"Thou  stayest  now  thy  course,  perhaps  to 

A  tear  of  pity  for  my  helpless  pain ; 

But,  like  my  hope,  alas  I  loo  quickly  Sed, 

Thou  passes!  and  I  pine  alone  again. 

"  Is  this  delusive  fancy,  false  delight  ? 

But  no  1  thy  hand  points  hither,  I  can  see  ; 
A  star  of  life,  thou  risest  on  my  night, 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  shine  again  for  me, 

"  Queen  of  the  waves,   thy  gliding  shallop 

Where  lingering  echoes  to  thy  strains  awake ; 

The  winds  and  waters  hush  themselves  to  bear, 

Tbe  very  skies  are  brighter  for  thy  sake. ' ' 

LeiMn  Hour.  J.  GRAHAM. 


OUT  OF  TUNE. 


Betwixt  my  grief  and  me  its  beauty  rears 
With  quick  demand  for  song — all  singing's 

My  heart  is  sad,  I  cannot  sing  (or  tears- 
Nay,  do  not  ask  me  why  ;  I  cannot  sing  — 

Mine  ill-tuned  notes  would  do  sweet  music 
wrong  [ 
I  have  no  smile  to  greet  the  laughing  Spring, 

No  voice  to  join  m  Summer's  tide  of  song. 

More  from  the  forest's  dying  splendor  take^ 


I'll  envy  ihem  the  snowfiakes'  gentle  ^ 
That  hides  their  sorrows  from  the  frowi 

Were  it  not  sweet    to  slumber 

O'er  the  mad  s 

Never  to  ieel  again  the  drear  unrest 
Of  balBed  lo%-e  or  unfulfilled  renown 


of  patient  work  uncrowned. 
The  bitter  medicine  of  hope  destroyed. 
The  fierce  desire,  tbe  thing  desirid  lound 
Void  of  enjoyment  when  at  last  enjoyed? 

Nay,  dear,  not  now,  not  yetl   let  the  slof 

Fulfil  their  office.     Oft,  at  close  of  day. 

The  far  grim  range  all  beautiful  appears. 

Kissed  into  kindness  by  the  sunset  ray. 

So  bygone  sorrow  takes  a  tenderer  hue, 
So  time  can  tinge  the  memory  of  pain  : 

Old  songs  are  ever  sweeter  than  the  new, 
And  so^e  day,  sweet,  we'll  sing  them  a 

Beigrav^a.  R-  Warwick  Bond. 


VARIETY. 


The  vioiet,  'neath  the  coppice  growing. 

Is  ay  the  maiden's  quiet  joy ; 
The  heather,  on  the  mountain  blowing. 

Will  calth  the  plaudits  of  tbe  bov  : 
Hail,  matchless  queen  of  woodland  rill  I 
Hail,  airy  monarch  of  the  bill  I 

When  flowers  thro'  all  the  world  are  sp 
ing. 

And  every  bud  begins  to  swell. 
The  train  of  maidens,  sweetly  sinking, 

Goes  searching  for  the  violet's  dell ; 
"  Hail,  violets  of  the  woodl  "  —  they  sing  — 
"Hail,  happy  days  of  blithesome  Spring  I.'" 

When  Autumn,  with  his  misty  weather. 
Spreads  damp  and  dulness  in  tbe  wood, 

Tbe  boys  co  climbing  for  the  heather, 
And  strip  the  mountain's  purple  hood : 

"Hail,  purple  heather!  "  —  loud  they  cry  — 

"  llail.  Autumn's  jest  and  jollity  I  " 


ever  changing : 
mtain,  one  the  wood , 
One  thro'  Ihe  world  unseen  is  ranging. 
One  proudly  works  the  public  good : 
Hail,  siiil  contented  lowiy  mind  I 
Hail,  mighty  movers  of  mankind  I 
ToiplcBv.  G.  A.  H.  R.  I 


LAURENCE   OLIPHANT. 
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From  Blackwood's  Maxaiine. 
LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.* 

If  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  veDtured  to  por- 
tray in  one  of  her  novels  such  a  career  as 
that  which  she  has  described  in  her  me- 
moir of  Laurence  Oliphant,  she  would 
doubtless  have  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
plying to  critical  objections  as  to  proba- 
bilities overstepped,  unities  outraged,  and 
ideals  pushed  to  absurdity.  And,  in  good 
sooth,  nothing  but  the  constant  assurance 
that  we  have  along  with  us  the  vouchers 
of  authenticated  truth,  enables  us  to  read 
this  record  as  one  of  fact  and  not  of  imag- 
ination. To  those  even  who  knew  him 
best,  Laurence  Oliphant's  life  presented 
features  that  were  strange  and  inexplica- 
ble ;  and  now  that  the  veil  which  covered 
it  has  been  raised,  it  will  still  appear 
scarcely  less  singular  and  unintelligible. 
In  Oliphant^s  case  the  difficulty  is,  and 
was,  to  refer  him  to  any  recognized  human 
standard,  and  to  get  at  his  gauge  by  com- 
parison therewith.  We  could  never  re- 
duce his  mind,  as  it  seems,  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  thus  get  at  the  ultimate  facts 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  inner  life. 
A  puzzle  and  a  problem  while  he  lived,  a 
mystery  scarcely  less  intense,  even  when 
his  life  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
strict  scrutiny  and  study,  must  yet  con- 
tinue to  envelop  his  memory. 

It  is  no  blame  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  that 
she  has  not  solved  the  insoluble.  She  has 
brought  qualifications  to  bear  upon  her 
work  which  no  contemporary  writer  is  pos- 
sessed of.  Her  "  Life  of  Edward  Irving  " 
proved  how  adapted  she  was  to  trace  with 
sympathetic  skill  eccentric  genius  in  all 
its  phases  of  health  and  disease  ;  and  to 
some  extent  the  life  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant suggests  parallel  lines  of  inquiry. 
Of  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
firm  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  the  num- 
ber and  diversity  of  additions  to  the  en- 
vironing world  of  fiction,  its  most  living 
and  life-like  inhabitants,  which  out  of 
these  resources  have  been  fashioned  by 
her  genius,  are  sufficient  attestation.  She 
had  also  the  advantages  of  personal  ac- 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  of 
Alice  Oliphant,  his  Wife.  By  Margaret  Oliphant  W. 
Oliphant.  Fourth  Edition.  In  two  volumes.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1891. 


quaintance;  of  a  sympathy  which  could 
readily  appreciate  Oliphant's  remarkable 
powers,  and  accompany  him  a  certain 
length  in  his  aspirations ;  and  of  confiden- 
tial intercourse  which  brought  Oliphant's 
mind  under  the  analysis  of  a  shrewd  and 
friendly  investigator.  And  yet  when  she 
has  done  her  best  —  when  she  has  probed 
Oliphant's  nature  as  deep  as  human  pen- 
etration can  go,  when  she  has  examined 
all  the  circumstances  and  influences  amid 
which  his  life  was  spent  —  bis  biographer 
will  not  scruple  to  admit  that  there  are 
occult  impulses  in  his  conduct  which 
baffle  explanation,  and  latent  forces  in  his 
personality  indescribable  by  her,  as  they 
are  incomprehensible  to  us. 

When  Laurence  Oliphant's  singular  ca- 
reer was  under  discussion,  there  were 
always  two  explanations  of  his  conduct 
ready  enough  to  hand,  but  neither  of 
these  could  for  one  moment  be  entertained 
by  any  one  who  had  come  within  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance.  One  theory  was  that 
Oliphant's  desire  for  notoriety  was  so 
strong  as  to  lead  him  to  make  the  most 
costly  sacrifices  for  its  gratification  ;  that 
he  was  posing  before  the  public  when  he 
took  the  decisive  step  which  changed  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life ;  and  that  in  his 
retirement  at  Brocton  he  was  simply  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  lionizing  which 
would  await  him  on  his  re-entry  into  so- 
ciety. To  those  who  knew  only  the  outer 
Laurence  Oliphant  —  brilliant,  unsettled, 
eccentric,  and  not  without  a  dash  of  frivol- 
ity, such  as  he  appeared  to  be  during  his 
parliamentary  life  —  this  was  a  plausible 
enough  supposition ;  but  no  one  could 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  him  with- 
out being  aware  that  there  was  a  deep 
earnestness  of  purpose  underlying  his  life 
which  directly  negatived  such  an  idea. 
Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  the  memoirs 
here  set  before  us  than  that  Laurence 
Oliphant  was  a  man  by  whom  the  opinion 
of  the  world  was  rated  at  its  least  possible 
value,  and  that  he  wholly  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted the  spirit  which  quickened  its 
judgments.  And  his  whole  bearing  and 
demeanor,  when  he  again  appeared  in  his 
old  world,  quite  forbade  the  idea  that  he 
had  any  self-consciousness  of  having  done 
anything  to  be  talked  about.    And  with 
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all  its  idealism,  Laureoce  Ollphaal's  nas 
a  very  practical  miad.  He  had  made  very 
heavy  material  sacrifices,  which  could 
result  id  do  possible  material  conipetisa- 
tioDS  -,  we  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  he 
thought  he  saw  his  way  very  clearly  to  an 
adequate  spiritual  equivalent. 

Another  theory  has  beeti  more  fre- 
quently put  in  the  form  of  a  question  than 
directly  haiarded  —  Was  there  a  twist  in 
Oiiphani's  mental  organizatioo,  a  dis- 
ordered intuition  which  drove  him  to 
views  and  courses  ridiculed  by  the  aggre- 
gate common  sense  of  his  fellows  — in 
short,  had  be  what  his  own  countrymen 
call  "a  bee  in  bis  bonnet"?  The  doubt 
is  more  easily  raised  than  answered,  for  its 
solution  would  open  up  distinctions  that 
must  reduce  the  number  of  sane  men 
among  us  to  an  illustrious  roinimura.  The 
soundness  of  Laurence  Oliphant's  judg- 
ment was  proved  by  the  reliance  which 
many  eminent  men  placed  upon  it  \a  very 
difficult  coQJunctares  of  affairs,  by  the 
accuracy  and  ability  of  his  views  on  pub- 
lic questions,  and  by  the  judicious  advice 
which  be  always  had  at  the  service  of 
those  friends  that  required  it.  And  even 
in  the  case  of  those  intellectual  convictions 
of  his  which  strike  us  most  strangely,  and 
in  connection  with  which  any  mental  weak- 
ness must  have  assuredly  asserted  itself, 

entific  calmness  and  in  the  most  dispas- 
sionate fashion,  and  almost  without  any 
recognition  that  there  was  aught  in  them 
calculated  to  startle  an  ordinary  mind. 

From  Laurence  Oliphant's  life  more 
than  from  his  works,  we  may  gather  some 
hints  that,  for  want  of  belter  lights,  may 
aSord  mote  or  less  satisfactory  expl; 
lions  of  his  remarkable  mental  develop- 
ment. Almost  from  the  very  beginning 
the  conditions  of  his  training  were  si 
lar;  his  education  was  as  wide  as  it 
vague  —  "  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
of  Life,"  as  Mrs.  Oliphant says, "educated 
mainly  by  what  his  keen  eyes  saw  and  his 
quick  ears  heard,  andhis  clear  understand- 
ing and  lively  wit  picked  up,  amid  htiman 
Intercourse  of  all  kinds  ; "  his  experiences 
were  from  the  first  of  an  adventurous  and 
unusual  description,  though  coming  to  him 
ID  a  natural    enough    fashion.     He   was 


ihunted  at  the  outset  oS  the  beaten  track 
if  life;  be  never  had  to  lug  at  the  col- 
ar  of  conventionality;  and  circumstances 
eemed  coolinually  conspiring  to  draft  him 
iff  into  some  strange  and  unusual  field  of 
action.  Yet  this  educational  scope  was 
lot  without  its  drawbacks.  Oliphant  was 
lever  made  to  realize  the  conditions  that 
properly  limit  our  judgments.  His  imag- 
□n,  keen  and  btilljanl,  outpaced  his 
)n,  and  eventually  dragged  the  latter 
ive  at  its  heels,  until  he  became  inca- 
pable of  realizing  the  boundaries  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  His  education,  or 
X  want  of  education,  together  with  his 
experiences  while  his  mind  was  still  In  a 
plastic  state,  suggests,  however,  more  than 
explains,  the  peculiar  workings  of  Lau- 
nce  Oliphant's  mind. 
We  have  said  enough  at  present  to  in- 
dicate the  special  problem  which  Laurence 
Oliphant's  life  o&ers  to  students  of  mind, 
t  is  far  from  being  the  only  interest 
yielded  by  this  memoir.  In  fact,  it  would 
hard  to  name  any  special  interest  that 
does  not  tind  something  to  whet  its  appe- 
n  a  career  that  includes  nilhln  it  the 
rd/ei  of  traveller,  banister,  hunter,  philan- 
thropist, diplomatist,  warrior,  filibuster, 
conspirator,  legislator,  author,  ploughman, 
and  teamster,  war  correspondent,  man 
about  town,  mystic,  and  heresiarch  —  a 
many-sided  life  truly;  and  the  moat  curi- 
ous thing  atiout  it  is,  that  each  side  as  it 
comes  uppermost  seems  to  lit  him  to  the 
skin — a  wonderful  man  and  a  wonderful 
life,  an  impossible  conception  in  fiction, 
and  difficult  of  realization  in  the  still 
stranEcr  truth. 

And  yet  all  this  romance  starts  with  a 
very  sober  foundation.  The  father,  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant,  a  man  of  sound,  homely, 
prosaic  virtues,  cast  in  an  austere  Scotch 
mould ;  the  mother  a  more  imaginative 
character,  but  chastened  with  pietism,  and 
with  a  propensity  for  running  riot  in  reli- 
gious speculation.  The  mother  exercises 
a  marked  Influence  throughout  Laurence 
Oliphant's  career,  and  she  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  singular  influence  to  have 
carried  with  her  the  sober  sense  of  her 
husband  and  the  genius  of  her  gifted  son. 
If  we  could  completely  recover  her,  we 
might  find  the  ultimate  explanation  of  Lau. 
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reoce's  mental  idiosyncrasies  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, most  of  her  letters  that  have 
been  recovered  chiefly  illustrate  the  do- 
mestic love  of  a  beautiful  and  pious  soul. 

Born  at  Cape  Town,  where  his  father 
was  a  judge,  in  1829,  Laurence  Oliphant 
was  sent  to  England  as  a  child,  and  indue 
course  went  to  school  at  Durnford  Manor, 
near  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  at  Preston, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old.  Then  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  are  beginning  to  settle  down  to 
their  books,  he  entered  upon  his  pilgrim- 
age. His  devoted  parents  sent  for  him  to 
Ceylon,  where  Sir  Anthony  was  now  chief- 
justice  ;  and  accompanied  by  a  tutor,  he 
set  out  upon  the  then  formidable  jour- 
ney in  the  winter  of  1841,  travelling 
through  France  to  Marseilles,  where  they 
embarked.  Egypt  had  to  be  traversed, 
and  accident  opened  up  to  him  a  visit  to 
Mocha,  a  pleasure  which,  even  to  this  day, 
is  rarely  available  for  the  overland  travel- 
ler; and  in  three  months' time  Laurence 
reached  Ceylon,  not  then,  as  now,  an  An- 
glicized colony,  but  still  an  integral  part 
of  the  old  East,  with  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the  Singhalese  still  flourishing  in 
all  their  pristine  purity.  In  Colombo,  and 
at  Sir  Anthony's  farm  on  the  Kandyan 
hills,  Laurence  Oliphant's  education  was 
carried  on  by  his  tutor,  under  his  parents' 
supervision;  but  it  must  have  lacked  the 
method,  the  restraint,  and,  above  all,  the 
discipline  of  a  scholastic  training. 

He  was  in  no  way  the  creation  of  school  or 
college.  When,  as  happens  now  and  then, 
an  education  so  desultory,  so  little  consecu- 
tive or  steady  as  his,  produces  a  brilliant  man 
or  woman,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  acci- 
dental system  must  be  on  the  whole  the  best, 
and  education  a  delusion,  like  so  many  other 
cherished  things  ;.but  the  conclusion  is  a  rash 
one,  and  it  is  perhaps  safest  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  directions,  to  follow  the  beaten 
way. 

So  it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  Lau- 
rence Oliphant,  for  his  irregular  training 
and  youthful  wanderings  must  have  been 
answerable  to  no  small  extent  for  the 
errant  habits  of  mind  and  body  that  char- 
acterized his  after-life.  He  had  again  a 
short  period  of  study  at  home  under  a 
private  tutor ;  but  Sir  Anthony's  arrival  in 


England  on  a  two  years'  furlough  put  an 
end  to  his  education,  as  well  as  to  his 
prospects  of  a  university  training.  The 
Oliphants  were  going  to  travel  on  the 
Continent,  and  "  I  represented,"  says  Lau- 
rence, **so  strongly  the  superior  advan- 
tages, from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
of  European  travel  over  ordinary  scholas- 
tic training,  and  my  arguments  were  so 
urgently  backed  by  my  mother,  that  I 
found  myself,  to  my  great  delight,  trans- 
ferred from  the  quiet  of  a  Warwickshire 
vicarage  to  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  Paris." 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  were 
visited  by  the  party.  Among  the  superior 
advantages  of  this  educational  course  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  political  imeute  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  demagogic  wood  merchant,  which  ended 
in  burning  the  Austrian  arms,  and  com- 
pelling the  Princess  Pamphili  Doria  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile,  —  "  in  all  of  which  I  took 
an  active  part,  feeling  that  somehow  or 
other  I  had  deserved  well  of  ray  country." 
This  was  in  1847,  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  revolutions,  and  scenes  of  political 
excitement  were  rife.  Young  Oliphant 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them  with  boyish 
delight,  rather  than  with  indefinite  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  could  get  the  chance.  He 
joined  a  mob  that  broke  into  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  was  present  on  the  steps  of 
St,  Peter's  when  Pio  Nono  blessed  the 
volunteers  departing  to  encounter  the 
Austrians.  These  stirring  experiences 
must  have  been  more  to  the  relish  of 
Laurence  than  of  his  anxious  parents. 
As  for  the  staid  and  sober  Sir  Anthony, 
his  situation  must  have  resembled  that  of 
the  proverbial  hen  who  sees  the  duckling 
she  has  unconsciously  hatched  take  to 
water. 

Next  year  they  were  all  back  in  Ceylon ; 
Laurence  was  admitted  to  the  local  bar, 
and  became  his  father's  private  secretary. 
His  legal  attainments  must  have  been  of 
the  slightest  description  ;  and  when  we 
read  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  "  twenty- 
three  murder  cases,"  one  wonders  what 
proportion,  if  any,  of  them  escaped  the 
gallows.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Laurence  Oliphant's  own  hand  is  recog« 
nizable  in  this  selection  of  his  career; 
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for  no  youth  of  parts,  and  least  of  all  the 
son  of  a  chief-justice,  would  have  seriously 
settled  down  to  the  prospect  of  practising 
in  Colombo,  with  its  petty  business  and 
iimall  pecuniary  temptatious.  But  it  was 
a  pleasant  life  in  passing,  Colombo  was 
not  then  the  dull  trading  port  that  it  has 
since  become  in  its  struggle  against  odds 
lor  a  mercantile  existence.  The  European 
comniunity,  if  smaller,  was  less  mixed, 
and  could  count  as  ooe  family.  The  de- 
funct Ceylon  Rifles,  with  its  convivial 
mess  at  Slave  Island,  was  still  a  hospi- 
table power  in  Laurence  Oliphant's  days. 


Ad' 
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:o  Colombo,  atlracled  by  the 
prospects  of  sport  and  coffee-planting 
which  were  thea  beginning  to  be  talked 
of  at  home.  Among  these  were  the  Ba- 
kers, Samuel  and  Valeoime,  who  were 
frequently  about  Colombo  in  these  years  ; 
and  the  small  society  was  leavened  by 
easy  and  unaffected  gaiety.  "  Lowry  wai; 
everywhere,  in  the  centre  of  everyihing, 
affectionately  contemptuous  of  papa's 
powers  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and 
laying  down  the  law,  in  delightful  ease  of 
love  and  uuquestioued  supremacy,  to  his 
mother."  With  our  fuller  knowledge  of 
Laurence  Oliphanl,  we  know  that  Ceylon 
was  loo  small  an  island  lo  contain  him; 
but  as  we  look  at  the  pleasant  picture  ot 
his  Eastern  life  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
sketched  ii.  we  (eel  thankful  for  his  escape 
from  this  Armida's  Garden.  Could  there 
ever  have  been  a  risk  of  Laurence  ON' 
phant's  goin^  down  to  posterity  as  queen's 
advocate  oi  junior  puisne,  or  even  as  suc- 
cessor lo  the  respected  wigoi  Sir  Anthony 
himself? 

An  escape,  however,  was  soon  provided. 
Juni;  Bahadur,  after  his  notable  visit  to 
En^^land,  put  in  at  Colombo  on  his  way 
home,  and  interested,  and  was  interested 
by.  the  young  advocate.  An  invitation  lo 
accompany  the  mioister  home  to  Nepaul 
was  oSered  and  eagerly  accepted,  although 
friends  of  the  Oliphanls  shook  their  heads 
over  an  expedition  which  did  not  seem 
likely  to  promote  Laurence's  professional 
prospects.  But  he  went  all  the  same,  and 
ahared  the  triumphal  progress  of  Jung 
Bahadur  through  Bengal  and  northern 
India  back  to  Nepaul,  taking  part  in  an 
almost  unexampled  succession,  for  those 
days  be(ore  the  visits  of  British  royalty, 
of  elephant-drives  and  tiger-hunts,  The 
result  was,  that  he  came  back  with  the 
material  and  the  ambition  to  write  a  book 
which  was  destined  to  launch  him  on  a 
still  wider  world  of  adventures. 

His  book  and  his  letters  belonging  to 


this  period  reveal  Oliphant  as  a  young 
man  thoroughly  enjoying  himself  amid 
the  novelties  and  surprises  of  life,  food  of 
hunting,  Utrting,  and  fun  generally,  but 
tempering  his  pleasure  by  a  dash  oi  good- 
humored  cynicism  from  which  he  did  not 
exempt  even  himself.  That  he  had  a 
deeper  nature,  which  was  the  dominating 
one,  he  scarcely  as  yet  appears  to  be  con- 
scious. In  a  religiously  constituted  family 
like  the  Oliphants,  exchange  of  spiritual 
confidence  is  the  rule  —  a  practice  not  al- 
ways conducive  to  either  edification  or 
honesty;  and  Lady  Oliphant  very  speedily 
took  alarm  if  Laurence  in  his  absence 
omitted  for  long  to  open  his  Inner  mind 
to  her.  Lady  Oliphant's  queries,  however, 
extract  some  illustrations  of  her  son's 
more  serious  moments  during  their  Indian 

It  is  difficult  [he  says]  to  practise  habits  of 
aelf-exaniinalion  liding  upon  an  elephant,  with 
a  compaDion  who  is  always  talking  or  singing 
within  a  few  feet ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  a 
palkee,  which  is  certainly  a  dull  means  of  con- 
veyance, hut  foiceg  one  into  one's  self  more 
than  anything. 

In  the  cramped  recesses  of  this  vehicle  he 
discerns  his  chief  shortcomings  lo  be 
"iiexibillty  of  conscience,  joined  lo  the 
power  of  adapting  myself  to  the  society 
into  which  I  may  happen  to  be  thrown; 
and  as  a  result,  "the  more  I  see  of  ray 
own  character,  the  more  despicable  it  ap- 
pears, a  being  so  deeply  hypocritical  that 
1  can  hardly  trust  myself."  But  he  winds 
up  by  the  frank  admission  that  this  con- 
fession "is  honest  as  far  as  I  know,  but  / 
don't  believe  in  it  implicitly"  Oliphant 
evidently  had  as  little  Implicit  belief  in 
himself  as  he  had  in  the  world  on  this  his 
earliest  introduction  lo  it,  .-ind  be  is  moved 
by  a  sort  of  genial  scoro  for  both.  He  is 
quite  sure  that  the  world  is  a  humbug ;  he 
than  half  doubts  whether  he  is  not 
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After  such  an  experience,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  Oliphant  would  have 
long  settled  down  lo  his  legal  duties  In 
Colombo.  After  the  boundless  elbow- 
room  of  the  Indian  Empire,  with  its  great 
cities,  its  maharajahs  and  sultans,  and  its 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Ceylon  is  a  very 
small  microcosm  indeed,  and  Oliphanl  and 
his  mother  were  soon  on  the  way  lo  En- 
gland. Here  he  brought  out  his  book. 
settled  himself  down  to  a  fashion  of  legal 
studies.  DOW  aiming  at  the  Scots  bar.  now 
at  the  English  one  —  sometimes  plunging 
Into  the  pleasures  of  society,  at  others 
taking  a  turn  at  "  slumming,"  and  readlDf 
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John  Foster  the  Baptist  essayist,  a  writer 
much  afEected  by  the  iDtellectuall^  spirit- 
ual of  the  day.  He  got  much  enjoyment 
—  he  always  contrived  to  get  enjoyment 
wherever  he  was,  and  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances—  and  may  have  done  some 
good,  but  he  was  doing  nothing  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  solid  professional  career. 
His  book  was  a  very  clever  one,  and 
thought  highly  of  by  all  Anglo-Indians, 
among  whom  it  excited  an  interest  in 
Laurence  Oliphant  which  lasted  through- 
out his  whole  career,  and  served  to  crys- 
tallize many  recollections  of  the  brilliant 
young  man  who  had  flitted  across  the 
orbit  of  Anglo-Indian  society  for  a  brief 
season. 

Oliphant's    next,  expedition    was    one 
which,  though   commonplace   enough   in 
our  days,  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adventurous    undertaking  in  the  'fifties. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend — Mr.  Oswald 
Smith  —  he  set  out  for  Russia,  and  after 
visiting  the  capital  and  the  great  fair  at 
Nijni-Novgorod,  formed   the  plan  —  wild 
enough  it  must  have  seemed  to  those  to 
whom   he   communicated  it  —  of  making 
his  way  southward  to  the  Crimea  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     They  travelled 
by  water  down  the  Volga  and  the   Don, 
and  after  getting  constantly  grounded  on 
pericartes    or    sand-banks,   they  reached 
Taganrog,  '*  having  accomplished  in  five 
days  and  nights  one  of  the  most  wild,  un- 
couth,  and    unfrequented    journeys    that 
even  Russia  can  boast  of."     They  visited 
the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  were  even  then  attracting 
European  attention,  and  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  information   which   in  a  short 
time  was  destined  to  make  Oliphant  the 
confidential    adviser    of     ministers     and 
commanders-in-chief,  and   to   open  up  to 
him,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  prospects 
of  a  high    career   in   the   service   of   the 
State.     His   "Journey   to  Khatmandhu " 
had   made   Oliphant^s    name    familiar    to 
publishers;  and  during  his  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  studying  Scots 
law,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
editor  of  "Maga,"  Mr.  John  Blackwood, 
who  promptly  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  a  valuable  contributor  in  the  remarkable 
young  man  ;  and  a  connection,  valued  by 
both  sides,  was  then   formed,  which  re- 
mained  unbroken    through    the    varying 
changes     of    Oliphant's     future     career. 
About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Russia, 
he  put  into  Mr.  Blackwood's  hands  "The 
Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  which, 
immediately  meeting  the  desire  that  ex- 
isted for  information  upon  the  Eastern 


question,  quickly  ran  through  a  number 
of  editions.  Nor  was  it  merely  literary 
distinction  that  was  brought  by  the  journey 
and  the  book.  Soon  after  a  mounted  or- 
derly startled  Half-Moon  Street  by  riding 
up  to  the  door  of  Oliphant's  lodgings,  and 
summoning  him  to  an  immediate  interview 
with  Lord  Raglan. 

I  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Ordnance, 
where  I  found  not  Lord  Raglan,  but  Lord  de 
Ros,  who  questioned  me  minutely  about  Se- 
bastopol. I  gave  him  all  the  information  I 
could,  and  sent  him  my  sketches,  extracts 
from  my  journal,  and  everything  I  could  think 
useful.  There  were  a  couple  of  old  Engineer 
Colonels  (one  of  them  afterwards  identified  as 
Sir  John  Burgoyne),  all  three  poring  over  a 
chart  of  the  Crimea.  They  are  evidently 
going  to  try  and  take  Sebastopol,  and  I  recom- 
mended their  landing  at  Balaclava  and  march- 
ing across,  which  I  think  they  will  do.  Lord 
de  Ros  was  immensely  civil.  I  think  Lord 
Raglan  ought  in  civility  to  make  me  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  It  would  be  great  fun.  I  met 
Lord  de  Ros  again  this  morning,  and  had  a 
lon§  talk  with  him.  I  did  not  mention  my 
anxiety  to  get  out.  It  is  very  ticklish  saying 
anything  about  one's  self  on  such  occasions, 
and  I  must  just  bide  my  time  and  qualify 
myself  —  be  able  to  answer  the  lash,  as  you 
always  say. 

It  is  difiicult  to  see  how,  in  a  military 
expedition,  this  ambition  could  have  been 
gratified,  and  nothing  came  of  these  inter- 
views with  the  array  authorities,  although 
Oliphant  was  able  to  turn  his  special  in- 
formation to  good  account  in  writing  for 
the  press.  It  was  in  a  sphere  very  dififer- 
ent  from  the  Crimea  that  Oliphant  first 
found  ofiicial  employment.  Lord  Elgin, 
with  whose  family  Oliphant's  had  some 
friendship,  invited  Laurence  to  accompany 
him  as  secretary  on  his  special  mission  to 
Washington ;  and  throwing  over  an  offer 
of  Mr.  Delane  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war  as 
Times  correspondent,  and  dismissing  illu- 
sory promises  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  do 
something  for  him  in  the  East,  he  started 
on  the  first  of  many  subsequent  journeys 
to  America.  Lord  Elgin's  object  was  to 
make  a  commercial  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  in  the  interests  of  Canada, 
of  which  he  was  then  governor-general  ; 
and  a  treaty  was  "floated  through  on 
champagne,"  as  was  not  unjustly  said  at 
the  time,  which  served  in  the  future  as 
the  basis  for  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic 
difiliculties.  In  the  festivities  of  Wash- 
ington Laurence  Oliphant  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, making  friends  everywhere  and 
revelling  in  the  racy  society  which  gath- 
ered together  in  the  capitol  in  those  days. 
The  treaty  effected,  he  accompanied  his 
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chief  back  to  Canada,  He  wasappoiated 
supcriatendeDl-genera!  of  todiaa  affairs, 
"  tiaving  as  my  subordinates  iwo  colonels, 
two  caplains  (ail  of  militia),  aod  some  En- 
glish gentlemen  who  have  been  long  io 
the  service,  and  who  must  look  rather 
suspiciously  at  the  Orii;ntal  traveller's 
interposition."  It  is  not  so  longagosince 
he  himself  gave  an  account  of  his  West- 
ern adventures  while  occupying  this  post 
in  the  rnagazine,  that  we  need  dwell  upon 
ihetn  here  again-,  and  indeed  his  real 
work  seems  to  have  lain  in  (he  immediate 
^  of  the  governor-general,  A  pic- 
f  his  life  in  his  letters  at  this  time 
is  however  so  lively,  that  we  must  give  a 
brief  quotation  from  it :  — 

My  life  is  much  like  that  of  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister or  parliamentary  swell,  now  that  the 
House  is  sitting.  I  am  there  every  uight  till 
(he  fLinall  hours,  taking  little  relaxations  in 
the  shape  of  evening  visits  when  a  bore  gets 
up.  That  keeps  me  in  bed  till  late,  so  that 
breakfast  and  the  drive  in  (from  Spencer 
Wood),  etc.,  detain  me  from  the  office  till 
near  one.  Then  I  get  through  business  for 
the  next  three  houis  —  chiefly  consisting  of 
drafting  letters,  whichin  the  end  I  ought  to  be 
a  dab  at.  ...  I  also  append  my  valuable 
signature  to  a  great  deal  without  knowing  in 
the  least  why,  and  run  out  Io  the  most  notori- 
oua  gossips  to  pick  up  the  last  bits  of  news, 
political  or  social,  with  which  (o  regale  his 
Excellency,  who  duly  rings  for  me  for  that 
purpose  when  he  has  read  tiis  letters  and  had 
his  interviews.  Then  he  walks  out  with  an 
A.D.C.,  and  I  go  to  the  House.  There  I 
take  up  my  seat  on  a  chair  exclusively  my 
own  next  the  Speaker,  and  members  (I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  know  them  nearly  all) 
come  and  Cell  me  the  news,  and  I  am  on 
chaffing  terms  with  the  Opposition,  and  on 
confidential  terms  with  the  Minis tetialists. 
If  1  see  pretty  girls  in  the  galleries  who  are 
friends  of  mine  (the  galleries  are  alB'ays  full), 
I  go  up  there  and  criticise  members  and  draw 
caricatures  of  them,  which  they  throw  down 
into  members'  laps  neatly  folded,  who  pass 
them  to  the  original,  —  by  which  time  I  have 
regained  my  seat,  and  the  demure  secretary 
remains  profoundly  political  and  unsuspected. 
I  find  nothing  so  difhcult  as  keeping  up  my 
dignity,  and  when  a  Bishop  or  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister calls,  I  take  their  apologies  for  intruding 
as  if  I  was  doing  ihem  a  favor.  1  am  afraid 
of  baiarding  a  joke  unless  I  am  quite  sure  it 
is  a  good  one.  I  suppose  the  dignity  of  the 
office  was  so  well  sustained  by  Bruce,  that 
they  are  scandalized  by  a  larky  young  cove 
like  me. 

No  one  who  has  met  the  writer  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  appreciating  the 
fidelity  of  this  portrait  which  the  young 
secretary  has  drawn  of  himself.  It  is 
Laurence  Oliphantdown  to  the  heels.     '" 


of  the  man  that  he  took 
in  situations  of  life,  which  to  most  people 
would  have  presented  grave  and  formal 
aspects,  with  a  light-hearted  volatility; 
while  others,  which  to  the  majority  of  us 
would  be  fraught  with  supreme  absurdity, 
were  treated  as  of  the  utmost  moment  and 
seriousness.  With  all  the  Hoiuhalance 
and  frivolity  with  which  he  credits  him- 
self, Oliphaot,  however,  must  have  doifc 
useful  work  to  secure  tlie  continuance  of 
Lord  Elgin's  favor  in  other  scenes  of 
statesmanship,  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
puzzling  enigmas  Io  this  perplexing  career 
how  a  chief  o<  the  "  can't-you-let-it-alone '' 
Melbourne  school  of  statesmen,  and  an 
impulsive  secretary  who  was  always  brim- 
ming over  with  energy,  should  have  rowed 
so  long  and  so  well  together. 

The  official  career  in  Canada  which  lay 
open  before  him  was  not  for  Laurence 
Oiiphanl.  He  was  oflered  to  have  his 
secretaryship  continued  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  who  was  Lord  Elgin's  siaccessor, 
and  he  still  had  his  native  superintendent- 
ship  in  his  hands,  but  all  these  were  thrown 
iver,  and  he  was  back  again  in  England  in 
Ssi.  It  was  then  he  published  "  .Mione- 
ota  and  the  Far  West;"  and  while  he 
las  bringing  out  the  book,  he  was  also 
doing  his  best  to  induce  Lord  Clarendon 
send  hira  as  an  envoy  to  Schamyl  lo 
icerl  a  general  rising  of  Clrcassia  and 
the  Caucasus  against  Russia,  Lord  Clar- 
endon was  unable  to  comply,  or  perhaps 
feared  to  commit  himself  to  a  spirit  so 
forward  and  adventurous,  but  he  referred 
Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifie;  and 
Oliphaot,  with  his  father.  Sir  Anthony, 
who  had  now  retired  from  the  Colonial 
Uench,  was  soon  on  his  way  lo  the  East. 
But  the  Great  Elchi  was  not  more  amena- 
ble than  the  Foreign  Office,  and  nothing 
cameofOIiphant's  recommendations.  Oli- 
phant,  however,  was  allowed  to  accompany 
Mr.  Alison  of  the  Constantinople  embassy 
)n  to  gather  information  along 
the  Circassian  coast,  and  he  spent  some 
;ime  with  Omar  Pasha's  force,  and  joined 
in  Ihe  action  on  the  Ingour,  and  some 
other  engagements  of  the  campaign.  In 
the  magazine,  Ollphant,  after  his  return, 
gave  a  very  graphic  account  of  his  Circas- 
sian travels  j  but  from  a  letter  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  gives  we  may  take  the  following 


characteris 


c  anecdote  :- 


By  the  by,  I  never  told  you  I  had  made  ■ 
battery.  Slcendcr  Pasha,  the  oificei  in  com- 
mand, thought  I  was  an  officer  from  my  hav- 
ing a  regimental  Turkish  fez  cap  on.  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  where  a  battery  was  to  be 
made  about  which  he  had  orders.     It  so  ba^ 
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pened  that  I  did,  because  I  had  been  walking 
over  (he  ground  with  Simmons  [now  General 
Sir  Lintorn  Simmons)  in  (he  mornmgi  so 
Skender  Cold  oH  a  worliing  party  of  Iwo  hun- 
dred men,  with  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  two  field-pieces,  put  them  under  my  com- 
mand, and  sent  me  off  to  make  the  batteiv. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  a  pitch-dark  night, 
slap  under  the  Russian  guns,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  them.  Luckily  (hey  never 
found  us  out,  we  worked  so  quietly.  I  had  (o 
do  everything,  —  line  the  wood  with  sharp- 
shooters, put  the  field-pieces  in  position,  and 
place  the  gabions.  Everybody  came  to  me 
for  orders  in  (he  humbres(  way.  In  about 
(hree  hours  I  had  run  up  no  end  of  a  battery, 
without  having  a  shol  tired  at  me,  while  Sim- 
mons, who  was  throwing  up  a  battery  a  few 
hundred  yards  lower  down,  had  a  man  killed. 
Both  these  batteries  did  good  service  two 
days  after.  The  difficulty  was,  none  ut  the 
officers  with  me  could  speak  anything  but 
Turkish,  Afterwards  Skender  Pasha  was 
speaking  to  Simmons  about  it,  complaining 
of  the  want  of  interpreters,  and  instancing  the 
English  officer  who  made  the  battery  not  hav- , 
ing  an  interpreter ;  so  Simmons  said,  "  Ce 
n'est  pas  un  ofiicier,  ce  n'est  qu'un  simple  I 
gentleman  qui  voyage,"  which  rather  aston- 
ished  old  Skender.  I  think  Simmons  looks 
on  the  Timei  correspondent  with  a  more  fa- 
vorable eye  since  that  enperience. 

In  addition  to  his  communicaUooa  to 
the  Times,  and  his  coniribuiiotis  to  Black- 
taood,  Oiiphant  described  his  Circassian 
experiences  in  the  "Transcaucasian  Cam- 
paign of  the  Turkish  Army,"  which  was 
published  soon  alter  his  return  to  England. 
The  next  adventure  in  which  he  sisoaiized 
himself  was  a  still  more  singular  one.  He 
accompanied  .\lr.  Delane  of  the  Times  to 
America  upon  some  journalistic  enter- 
prise, the  object  of  which  can  only  be  i 
guessed.  While  in  the  Southern  Slates,  ] 
he  chanced  to  hear  of  the  expedition  ! 
which  Walker,  "  the  filibuster,"  was  fitting 
out  for  Nicaragua.  The  temptation  was 
too  strong  for  Oliphanl,  and  he  at  once 
enrolled  himself  in  the  number  of  Walker's 
followers.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he 
had  any  enthusiasm  in  the  enterprise,  or 
set  any  store  by  the  prospects  held  out  to 
the  adventurers;  but  the  expedition  was 
risky, daring,  and  novel;  it  would  supply 
an  excellent  subject  to  write  about;  and 
that  was  enough  for  Laurence  OUphant. 
The  expedition  was  a  failure  so  far  as 
Laurence  Oiiphant  was  concerned,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  for  his  chief  in  the 
end  had  it  proved  equally  abortive  for 
himself.  A  British  squadron  lay  across  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River ;  and  when 
the  tilibuslering  vessels  were  boarded 
Id  search  of  EDglishmeu,  Oiiphant  was 
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readily  detected  and  carried  o 
the  flag-ship,  where  he  found  a 
cousin"  in  command  of  the  squadron, 
who  took  good  care  that  he  should  not  be 
again  allowed  to  associate  himself  with  the 
Nicaraguan  enterprise. 

We  next  find  Oiiphant  again  occupying 
a  position  on  Lord  Elgin's  siaflf.  Ibis  time 
on  the  warlike  mission  to  China,  which 
was  intended  to  bring  the  Celestials  to 
their  senses.  Ashe  himself  not  so  long 
ago  has  described  to  our  readers  his  expe- 
riences on  that  expedition,  as  well  as  the 
narrow  escape  which  he  had  from  assas- 
sination in  Japan,  we  shall  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  volume  for 
this  period  ofhis  life,  and  to  the  numerous 
fresh  letters  by  which  sh     — 
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",  the  following  story,  ( 
phant's  authority,  indicating  as  it  does  the 
mystic  tendencies  which  were  already 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  his 

Sir  Anthony's  death  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, and  occurred,  1  believe,  a(  .1  dinner- 
party Co  which  he  had  gone  in  his  usual 
health.  I  have  been  told  (hat,  being  at  sea 
at  the  time,  Laurence  came  on  deck  one 
morning  and  informed  his  comrades  that  be 
had  seen  his  father  in  the  night,  and  that 
he  was  dead  —  that  they  endeavored  to  laugh 
him  out  of  Che  impression,  but  in  vain.  The 
date  was  taken  down,  and  on  their  arrival  in 
England  it  was  found  Chat  Sir  Anthony  Oii- 
phant had  indeed  died  on  tha(  night  —  which 
[Mrs.  Oiiphant  dryly  adds]  would  be  a  re- 
markable addition,  if  sufficiently  confirmed, 
to  many  stories  of  a  similar  kind  which  are 
well  known. 

Even  so,  but  how  rarely  does  the  confirma- 
tion prove  suflicient !  In  Oliphant's  case, 
however,  the  story  has  its  significance. 

Then  followed  three  years  of  restless 
activity,  much  literary  work,  and  many 
Continental  excursions.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  (he  Prince  of  Wales  as  his 
Royal  Highness  was  passing  through  Vi- 
enna on  h:s  tour  to  the  East,  and  the  inter- 
est with  which  he  Chen  inspired  his  Royal 
Highness  remained  unimpaired  until  the 
end.  Henceforth,  from  whatever  scenes 
or  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  he 
had  come  to  "look  in  "for  a  moment  upon 
English  society  —  perhaps  to  have  a  laugh 
"  — he   received   the  prince's 
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One  of  his  most  remarkable  expe- 
ditions during  these  years  was  that  made 
to  the  camp  of  the  insurgent  Poles,  in 
which  he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  shot 
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Viad  he  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  were  on  all  sides  hemming  In 
ihepairiois;  but  with  Laurence  OliphaDt 
danger  only  leot  a  oovel  and  additional 
zest  to  the  adventure.  His  wanderings  of 
these  days  were  duly  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  "  Maga  "  with  which  his  connection  was 
becoming  more  close  and  frequent. 

A  seat  in  Parliament  had  naturally  been 
one  of  the  objects  of  Oliphant's  ambition, 
and  he  had  felt  his  way  with  several 
burghs  in  Scotland,  keeping  his  eye,  how- 
ever, steadily  upon  the  Stirling  group, 
which  his  father  during  his  lifetime  had 
canvassed  for  him,  and  which  accordingly 
returned  him  in  iS6j.  But  before  we  say 
anything  about  his  parliamentary  career, 
and  about  the  position  which  he  occupied 
in  society  at  this  time,  we  must  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  trace  Oliphant's  inoer 
history.  We  have  seen  him  during  his 
earlier  youth  encouraged,  even  ordered,  to 
lay  open  his  soul  to  his  mother;  and  what- 
ever disadvantages  may  be  inseparable 
from  this  system  of  confession,  it  neces- 
sarily enforced  habits  of  introspection. 
His  letters  down  to  the  lime  of  his  voyage 
to  China  suggest  a  mind  accustomed  to 
dwell  much  upon  religion,  without  being 
to  any  notable  degree  penetrated  by  its 
influences.  Having  been  brought  up  in 
none  of  the  definite  Christian  creeds,  he 
disliked  them  all,  followed  a  system  of 
"free  selection."  and  sought  for  views  to 
supply  the  place  of  dogma.  As  Is  com- 
monly the  case  with  men  who  pursue  this 
course  of  religious  speculation,  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  practice  of  Christianity 
never  has  squared,  and  never  will  square 
with  its  precepts  in  an  imperfect  world, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  Oliphant's 
mind,  leading  him  ultimately  first  to  seek 
for,  and  then  to  construct,  a  system  which 
might  reconcile  the  two.  But  down  to  this 
lime  we  find  nothing  in  his  letters  that 
would  not  justify  us  in  classing  him  as  a 
broad,  if  erratic,  Christian.  But  by  the 
time  he  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  to  China 
a  change  was  evidently  working.  He 
astonished  his  fellow-members  of  the  em- 
bassy, when  they  6rst  met  him  on  board 
ship,  by  talking  of  "  matters  spiritual  and 
mystical,  singularly  ditTerent  from  the 
themes  thai  usually  occupy  such  groups," 
There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  Oliph; 
had  been  attracted  during  hia  stay  in  I 
Stales  by  the  "spiritualist"  raov 
and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  hi 
any  sympathy  with  it  in  its  better 
and  more  vulgar  aspects,  there  i 
little  question  that  it  gave  his  mini 


I  would  willingly  [he  writes  to  hia  mother 
during  the  China  period],  I  would  willinj^lv 
—  Hto  a  dungeon  for  the  rest  of  my  days  if  I 
vouchsafed  a  supernatural  revelation  of  a 
iailh ;  but  I  should  consider  myself  positively 
'icked  if  upon  so  momentous  a  subject  I  was 
ontent  with  any  assumptions  of  my  erring 
nd  imperfect  fellow-creatures,  when  against 
the  light  of  my  own  conscience. 

As  yet  all  was  mere  inquiry,  mere  spec- 
ulation, with  little  result  upon  conduct  or 
action.  Laurence  Oliphant,  outside  him- 
self, was  the  brilliant  man  of  the  world, 
amusing  himself  as  much  as  he  amused 
others,  and  none  the  less  that  he  had  a 
keen  eye  for  the  foibles,  the  shams,  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  society  amid  which 
he  moved.  He  was  everywhere,  saw 
everything,  and  laughed,  not  ungenialiy, 
in  his  sleeve  at  most  things.  Yet  those 
who  knew  him  at  his  gayest,  knew  also 
that  there  was  a  serious  side  to  his  char- 
acter. One  night  a  little  group  of  mem- 
bers were  wrangling  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Commons  about  a  Scriptural  quotation, 
"Here  is  Oliphanl,"  said  one,  as  Laurence 

Testament  in  his  pocket ;  "  and  the  little 
volume  was  forthcoming,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  text  settled  there  and  then.  But 
with  all  this  he  was  no  precisian,  as  wit- 
ness the  nesl  from  which  the  "  Owl  "  first 
winged  that  flight  which  was  to  astonish 
the  world  for  a  season.  He  conirived  to 
extract  his  full  share  of  enjoyment  out  of 
the  world  and  the  world's  pleasures,  and 
whatever  deeper  feelings  were  simmering 
within  him,  did  not  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  his  friends,  or  for 
aught  one  could  see,  dictate  to  him  any 
special  and  unusual  hne  of  conduct. 

And  yet  at  the  time  when  he  had  a  seal 
in  Parliament,  and  was  comporting  him- 
self more   or  less  after  the   fashion  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  had  already  come 
under  an  influence  which  was  destined  to 
change  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and 
conduct.     It  cannot   be   positively  ascer- 
tained   when    Oliphant  first   encountered 
Harris,  the  American  mystic  and  seer,  who 
cast  so  unfortunate  a  spell  upon  the  best 
period  of  his  life.     Amid  the  conflicting 
onnts  which  we  have  of  this  person,  ibe 
lements  of  hostile  critics  and  the  still 
re  untrustworthy  laudations  of  his  own 
'Otees,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ac- 
ale  estimate  of  Harris's  character;  but 
:h  records  as  we  have  of  his  life  do  not 
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prepossess  us  in  his  favor.*  So  far  as 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  concerned,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Harris  was 
his  evil  genius.  Harris  appears  to  have 
been  in  England  in  i858«  and  on  several 
other  occasions  during  subsequent  years, 
when  Oliphant  was  probably  attracted 
towards  him,  if  he  had  not  already  fallen 
in  with  him  in  America.  In  i860  Oli- 
phant refers  to  him  with  interest  in  one  of 
his  letters,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in 
the  interval  between  that  time  and  his  re- 
turn for  the  Stirling  burghs,  the  founda- 
tion of  their  future  connection  had  been 
laid,  if  it  was  the  case,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  Laurence  Oliphant^s  fail- 
ure in  Parliament  was  due  to  a  command 
from  Harris  to  refrain  from  speaking. 

We  must  quote  the  description  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  with  notable  leniency  and 
charity,  gives  of  this  man's  teaching:  — 

Very  little,  if  anything,  is  said  that  is  incon" 
sistent  with  the  most  orthodox  Christianity, 
slightly  tempered  by  the  Swedenborgian  the- 
ory, which  replaces  the  Trinity  by  a  Father 
and  Mother  God  —  a  twofold  instead  of  a 
threefold  Unity  —  though  even  that  is  so  little 
dwelt  upon  that  it  might  easily  be  overlooked, 
even  by  a  critical  hearer;  but  not  even  the 
most  careless  could,  I  think,  be  unimpressed 
by  the  fervent  and  living  nobility  of  faith,  the 
high  spiritual  indignation  against  wrongdoing 
and  against  all  that  detracts  from  the  divine 
essence  and  spirit  ot  Christianity,  with  which 
the  dingy  pages,  badly  printed  upon  bad 
paper  and  in  the  meanest  form,  still  burn  and 
glow.  The  effect,  no  doubt,  must. have  been 
greatly  heightened  when  they  were  spoken  by 
a  man  possessing  so  much  sympathetic  power 
as  Mr.  Harris  evidently  had,  to  an  audience 
already  prepared,. as  the  hearers  in  whom  we 
are  most  interested  certainly  were,  for  the 
communication  of  this  sacred  fire.  The  very 
points  that  had  most  occupied  the  mind  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,  as  the  reader  has  already 
seen  —  the  hollowness  and  unreality  of  what 
was  called  religion,  the  difference  between 
the  divine  creed  and  precepts,  and  the  every- 
day existence  of  those  who  were  their  expo- 
nents and  professed  believers  —  were  the 
object  of  Harris's  crusade.  He  taught  no 
novelty,  but  only  —  the  greatest  novelty  of  all 
—  that  men  should  put  what  they  believed 
into  practice,  not  playing  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  divided  allegiance  between  God  and 
mammon,  but  giving  an  absolute  —  nay,  re- 
morseless —  obedience,  at  the  cost  of  any  or 
every  sacrifice,  to  the  principles  of  a  perfect 
life.  I  presume  confidently  that,  so  far  as 
the  disciples  could  be  aware,  the  prophet  him- 
self at  this  period  was  without  blame,  and 
maintained  his  own  high  standard.  Perhaps, 
it  may  be  suggested  by  profane  criticism,  the 

*  See  Oxley's  Modern  Messiahs  for  a  full  and  appar- 
ently '^liable  iccount  of  Harris's  checkered  career. 
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mystery  in  which  he  wrapped  himself  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  maintenance  of  this  im- 
pression upon  their  minds.  The  great  novelty 
in  him  was  that  he  required  no  adhesion  to 
any  doctrine,  and  did  not  demand  of  his  con- 
verts that  they  should  agree  with  him  upon 
anything  but  the  necessity  of  living  a  Christ- 
like life. 

The  last  indicatioQ  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant's  views,  before  he  suddenly  exiled 
himself  from  public  life  and  society,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  novel  of  **  Piccadilly.'*  In 
this,  the  most  brilliant  of  his  works, 
marked  by  his  sparkling  wit,  his  incisive 
penetration  into  shams  and  humbugs,  his 
shrewd  yet  genial  faculty  of  unmasking  all 
that  was  hollow  and  untrue,  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  a  serious  quarrel  with 
the  world  and  society,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
perfections with  which  he  charged  them. 
Indeed,  the  circumstances  under  which 
'*  Piccadilly  "  began  in  the  magazine  lead 
directly  to  the  supposition  that  the  iU- 
danement  was  other  than  that  originally 
intended.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that 
the  severe  tests  which  he  applied  to  social 
and  religious  institutions  in  analyzing 
them  for  this  work,  may  have  shown  them 
to  him  in  a  more  severe  and  serious  light 
than  before,  and  thus  precipitated  his  res- 
olution to  shake  himself  rid  of  their  tram- 
mels. There  is  some  significance  in  the 
episode  of  the  mysterious  stranger  in 
*•  Piccadilly,"  with  his  revelations  of  a 
better  life,  and  we  may  safely  presume  that 
Harris  and  his  doctrines  are  indicated,  as 
well  as  that  in  the  course  of  his  work  his 
mind  had  been  led  to  contrast  the  artificial 
world  he  was  describing  with  the  quiet 
and  simple  life  which  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him  as  to  be  found  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  This  mental  evolution  which 
went  on  concurrently  with  the  progress  of 
*'  Piccadilly  "  is  further  confirmed  by  what 
Oliphant  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Blackwood  ; 
"  I  dare  say  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
half-serious,  half-mysterious  tone  of  the 
last  parts;  but  after  having  attacked  the 
religious  world  so  sharply,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  one  does  not  despise  religion 
of  a  right  kind." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  two  vears 
after  the  conclusion  of  *•  Piccadilly  that 
Laurence  Oliphant  disappeared  from  En- 
gland, and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Harris  colony  at  Brocton.  Did  he  take 
this  step  of  his  own  free-will,  or  was  he 
acting  under  Harris's  orders?  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  but  the  question,  at 
least,  deserves  to  be  mooted.  He  had 
already  put  himself  in  Harris's  hands,  and 
this  second  Mokanna  had  not  scrupled  to 
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■sing  Oliphant's  mduih  in  Ihe 
e  of  Commons.  It  is  but  lair,  how- 
10  say  iliai  Oliphact  always  reprc' 
sented  himself  ns  being  "rather  held  at 
's-lenglh  than  cajoled  into  liie  Iremen- 
dous  step  which  severeii  him  from  all  his 
past  life."  It  may  have  been  honestly  so, 
but  no  otie  can  read  these  volumes  wiih- 
ont  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  as  «ax  in  the  hands  of  Harris.  And 
whence  did  Harris  derive  this  superionly  ? 
From  an  intellectual  point  of  view  be  was 
unquestionably  Laurence  Oliplianl's  infe- 
rior. So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  character  to  overave  and 
impress  a  man  who  had  mixed  wilh  the 
most  talented  and  cultivated  society  of  Ihe 
Old  World.  On  whatever  grounds  and  by 
whatever  means,  this  is  at  least  certain, 
that  Harris  obtained  the  mastery  of  Lau- 
rence Oliphant's  wil!,  and  that  his  position 
of  a  disciple  became  practically  that  oE  a 
serf,» 

Temp!elon™id'3ie"n™oiihe6Ui'juiie:  — *" 

"Allbliliine  hsnHlThooiu  Laka  UiirihUd  «iaa 
detply  impreued  byhii  mWDEIicelDqneiice;  yet  it  wis 
not  thff  power  of  the  man  Which  held  him  m  laralli  bnt 
rathu  fau  own  gnit  need  al  help.  He  beliexd  in  Mr. 
Harrit,  and  loved  him  with  Ihii  Kir-givine  soeeloem 
of  dcTolioii  which  waa  oag  o(  ibe  iraiii  of  hii  aingular 
Daiure,  hfiliUne  wiihjn  itself  the  gendeit  atlribulea  ol 

huiband  told  m^  cveo  doriDElheae  vearahialvlhhail 
>  Dumber  otillEblihocki,  Dliitaicb  be  gave  me  an  in- 

hla  penonal 


o  Laureno 


iiallT  il 


neceasanr  pama  * 


il  the  p 


Taoitf,  aud  Ibal  be  mi 

aobdue  hie  love  of  dre 

Olipbanl  had  acar^b 

anpearaDce  id  lake  lb 

allhoDEb  pouiblT  aiq>eiriiit  well  An 

TiUlRe.    Aaduhewaaawatalbal  Hi 

hare  nidi  ■  greater  niiUke,  Ihia 

•book  bia  belief  in  Ibe  keenneia  ol  .... 

men,  and  in  ihe  j;eiieTal',IruilwoilbiDE 

■Didcnce.    Mr.  Oliphaol,  however,  di 

Dia  allegiai>ce,  be  onlyrradjiiiled  il  gra 

dlffereai  plane,  u  he  found  him  lo  b 

man  than  he  had  at  fint  imagined.    1 

Mr.  OJiphaol  ataUd  10  me,  Mr.  Harria  was  al  ibia  lime 

>  coble  arpiciiional  Kill,  far  above  Ihc  average  id  hU 

"  Peihapa  amoag  all  the  gifla  iDtrpiled  id  man  or 

itiong  InagDEiic  pencnaliiyt  ind  Ibia  lempaiion  Mr. 
Maiiii  had.  For  be  nndaDbledlir  poiussed  a  singular 
power  over  ihose  who  aurroutded  him,  and,  like  minjr 
aoolhcr,  ihii  lernplalioD  proved  by  degree!  loo  Mrsng 


id  Abce,  Lad  J 


lK« 


•»"> 


It  is  a  pitiable  story  to  lell  of  the  sense- 
less drudgery  lo  which  such  an  inlellect 
as  Olipi^ant  was  condemned  in  the  Broclon 
community.  Mrs.  Oliphanl  records  the 
facts  with  remarkable  moderation  and  keen 
sympathy  ;  and  her  chapters  relating  lo 
the  Broclon  life  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  second  volume.  We  shall  not 
linger  over  them.  The  spectacle  of  one 
of  the  cleverest  and  most  brilliant  men  of 
ige  set  to  "live  (he  life"  by  cadging 
S'berries  at  railway  stations,  working 
farm  teamster,  sleeping  in  a  straw  bed 
a  stable,  and  eating  his  m^als  o£E  a 
deal  box,  is  both  painful  and  iriitaliag. 
And  all  this  with  a  view  lo  be  more  Christ- 
like  I  It  would  be  difficult  to  liod  a 
greater  insult  to  common  sense  in  the 
grossest  extravagances  of  mediaeval  Ro- 
man Catholic  asceticism.  And  poor  Lady 
Oliphant,  too,  a  woman  refined  and  gentle, 
and  well  stricken  in  years,  was  ■'ent  to 
work  out  her  salvation  in  ihe  wasb-tubl 
re  the  life."  indeed  I  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  mention  that  on  joining 
the  community,  Laurence  Oliphant  had  la 
make  over  his  properly  to  its  common 
fund  as  administered  by  Mr.  Harris,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  a  right  of  withdrawal 
should  he  cease  to  become  a  member  of  it. 
As  an  illustration  of  Harris's  power  and 
!thods,  we  must  quote  the  following 
:ount  o!  his  administration  of  the  inter- 
:s,  human  and  material,  which  lay  under  J 
,.wa,:-  I 

■'He  arranged  them  in  groups  of  three  or  1 
four  persons  lo  assimilate;  but  if  the  mag-  1 
netjsm  of  une  was  found  to  be  injurious  lo 
another,  Harris  was  aware  of  it  at  once,  and 
instantly  separated  them.  Any  strong,  netelv 
natural  afiection  was  injurious."  In  such 
,  all  ties  of  relationship  were  broken 
ruthlessly,  and  separations  made  between 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
until  "  the  affection  was  no  longer  selfi^,  but 
changed  into  a  great  spiritual  love  for  the 
race;  so  that,  instead  of  acting  and  reacting 
on  one  inotber,  it  could  be  poured  out  on  all 
the  world,  or  at  least  on  those  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  receive  this  pure  spiritual  love," 
to  the  perfection  of  which  the  most  perfect 
harmony  was  necessary,  any  bickering  i 
jealousy  immediately  dispelling  the  inQux  ar 
■'  breaking  the  sphere." 

And  not  onlydid  the  head  of  the  c     

nity  keep  incessant  watch  over  all  these  occult  I 

jniachieL  Nevertbeleu,  he  vraa  willing  la  gin  ewr 
man  bis  doe,  even  ihoiigh  be  mav  have  suBendbvhii 
cnoiataci  lo  the  laal^r.  Oliphant  alnn  apoboE 
Mr.  Harrig  wirh  the  genleit  Chr>itian  cbari^.  He 
raid  10  IHE,  ihai  aliboDgh  he  had  Buffend  teiiomW, 


i)  deilb  Mr,  Oliphanl  belicv 
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manifestationg,  but  he  was  at  once  the  di' 
rector  of  the  domestic  life  within,  where  thf 
members  of  the  community  worked  togethei 
at  agriculture  —  and  also  the  head  of  everj 
operation  without,  many  of  his  disciples  beiug 
sent  out  into  business  affairs,  to  conduct  com^ 
mercial  operations  or  other  kinds  of  profitable 
work,  in  order  that  they  might  bring  in  money 
for  the  community.  "  All  the  schemes  con- 
nected with  it,  mercantile  or  agricultural, 
were  in  his  hands;  and  be  would  constantly 
change  the  heads  of  departments  if  he  thought 
their  minds  were  becoming  too  much  en- 
grossed in  business,  recall  and  replace  Iheir 
with  others  who  often  knew  nothing  of  theii 
management,  and  had  to  learn  through  mis- 
takes." 

Oliphant  went  through  the  trying  ordeal 
of  the  menial  drudgery  of  Brocton  with  his 
usual  brave  indifFerence  to  circumstances, 
and  without  losing  much  of  his  light- 
heartedness.  That  he  imagined  he  had 
benefited  from  the  discipline  and  from 
Harris's  (eachiag  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  when  after  three  vears  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  still  loyally  devoted  to 
the  prophet  and  the  interests  of  the  Broc* 
ton  community.  His  association  with  the 
Harris!  tes  had  produced  little  external 
change  in  Laurence  Oliphant  that  his 
frieads  upon  his  return  could  detect.  He 
may  have  been  "  more  assured  in  his  failh 
thaa  ever;"  but  to  the  world  he  was,  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  "as  serious,  as  hu- 
morous,  as  eulertaining,  as  delightful  a 
companion,  and  as  much  disposed  Co  sO' 
cial  enjoyment,  as  when  he  had  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  In  London."  ll 
was  about  this  time,  shortly  before  his 
return,  that  he  sent  home  tn  Blackwood 
that  daring  outburst  o£  humor,  "Doilie 
and  the  Two  Smilhs,"thelirstof  a  brilliant 
series  of  "Traits  and  Travesties"  which 
fae  continued  to  contribute  to  the  magazme 
in  subsequent  years-  Whatever  the  effects 
of  "living  the  life"  may  have  been  on 
Laurence  Oliphant,  they  did  not  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  surface  —  although  be 
was  perfectly  frank  when  questioned  about 
hia  religious  experiences  —  and  he  still 
appeared  as  the  brilliant,  humorous,  and 
sarcastic  man  oE  the  world,  with  an  infi- 
nite capacity  for  enjoying  everything  that 
was  enjoyable,  whether  it  took  the  shape 
of  pleasure  or  adventure. 

Oliphant,  on  his  return,  again  threw 
himself  into  literary  and  journalistic  work. 
He  served  for  some  time  as  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Timet  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  afterwards  settled  down  ^ 
in  Paris  as  representative  of  that  journal. 
But  he  was  still  under  Harris's  domina-  I 
tion,  and  was  soon  10  be  made  painfully  | 


sensible  of  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  the 
prophet  was  disposed  to  use  his  power. 
It  was  in  Paris  that  Laurence  Oliphant, 
who  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
already  exhausted  all  the  experiences  of 
life,  tilled  up  the  romance  of  his  career  by 

I  falling  under  the  influence  of  a  strong, 
pure,  and  tender  passion.  The  loves  of 
Laurence  Oliphant  and  Alice  le  Strange 
are  so  charmingly  recorded  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, that  we  scruple  to  abridge  her 
narrative,  and  would  rather  refer  our  read- 
ers to  her  book  itself.  A  few  words, 
however,  must  be  said  to  make  what  we 

j  have  still  to  relate  about  Oliphant's  life 
intelligible.     Alice  le  Strange  was  charac- 

I  terized  as  "not  a  woman,  but  an  aneel," 
by  one  who  knew  and  admired  her  in  later 

One  of  the  most  perfect  flowers  of  human- 
kind [says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  knew  her 
well],  a  young  woman  of  an  ancient  and  long- 
established  race,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
fine  and  caieful  training,  and  that  knowledge 
from  her  cradle  of  good  society,  good  man- 
ners, and  notable  persons,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage beyond  all  estimation  to  the  mind 
qualified  to  profit  by  it.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
attractive  and  charming  of  God's  creatures, 
with  considerable  beauty  and  much  talent, 
full  of  brightness  and  originality,  sympathetic, 
clear-headed,  yet  an  enthusiast,  and  with  that 
gilt  of  beautiful  diction  and  melodious  speech 
which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  given  to 
man.  .  -  .  She  was  so  full  of  "  charm,"  that 
inexplicable  fascination  which  is  mote  than 
beauty,  (hat  it  was  possible  her  actual  gifts 
might  have  been  overlooked  in  the  [>Ieasure 
of  encountering  herself,  the  combination  of 
them  allj  so  that  the  beauty,  the  wit,  (he 
stveet  vivacity,  the  pure  and  brilliani  intel- 
ligence, tiecame  so  many  delightful  discov- 
eries after  the  first  and  greatest,  of  finding 
one's  self  face  to  face  with  a  being  so  gracious 
and  delightful. 

In  this  love  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  Laurence  Oliphant's  troubled  career 
would  have  found  a  haven  of  rest,  and 
that  in  a  settled  life  of  domestic  happiness, 
abounding  with  possibilities  of  useful 
work,  he  might  have  "  lived  a  life,"  more 
beneficial  to  himself  and  advantageous  to 
the  world  than  the  senseless  rule  of  Broc- 
ton could  prescribe.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
He  was  still  under  the  spell  of  Harris,  and 
could  no  more  shake  the  prophet  off  his 
shoulders  than  Sindbad  could  get  rid  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  Even  his  en- 
gagement with  Miss  le  Strange  had  to 
receive  Harris's  sanction,  which  was  with- 
held, and  the  lovers  were  kept  upon 
tenter-hooks,  until  it  was  quite  cleat  that 
the  lady  was  to  come  as  completely  under 
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Harris's  doroioalion  as  her  intended  hi 
band  already  was.  The  marriage  had  lo 
be  posiponed  in  deference  lo  aa  edict  from 
BroctoD,  and  it  was  not  without  a  consid- 
erable amount  oi  Jinessing  oa  Oliphanfs 
part  that  the  prophet's  saactioa  was  fioally 
obtained.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching 
evidence  of  Alice  le  Sirange's  complete 
love  and  faith  in  Oliphaot  that  she  hum- 
bles herself  before  Harris  —  a  man  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  and  whom  she  knew 
of  only  as  an  enemy  to  her  happiness  — 
and  pours  out  the  whole  feelings  of  her 
inmost  soul  in  a  letter  to  him,  and  puis 
herself  under  his  "direction  in  all  mat- 
ters." Without  any  wish  lo  be  unjust,  we 
must  express  our  conviction  that  a  pas- 
sage in  this  letter,  in  which  Miss  le 
Strange,  speaking  of  her  property,  offers 
to  make  it  "easily  payable  to  you  for  any 
purpose  to  which  you  might  see  tit  to 
apply  it,"  had  quite  aa  much  weight  with 
the  prophet  as  Miss  le  Strange'a  cty  for 
light  and  guidance. 

The  marriage  at  length  look  place  in 
June,  1872,  and  after  a  year's  residence  in 
Paris,  where  Oliphant  continued  10  rep- 
resent the  Times,  a  sudden  summons 
from  Brocton  broke  up  Iheir  household, 
and  Oliphant  with  his  wife  and  mother  set 
out  for  America.  A  Efeater  trial  of  his 
faith  could  scarcely  have  been  made  than 
to  ask  him  to  brine  the  young  wife  of  a 
year  lo  the  life  which  he  knew  awaited  her 
ai  Brocton  —  and  such  a  life!  — but  Oli- 
phant must  have  been  still  iirm  in  his 
trust  in  Harris.  At  lirsl  Harris  seems  to 
have  dealt  rather  leniently  with  the  new- 
comers. Oliphant,  for  the  good  of  his  soul 
and  ihe  benefit  of  the  community,  was 
sent  10  Wall  Street  to  wrestle  with  the 
bulls  and  bears  of  New  York  finance,  and 
had  the  honor  of  crossing  swords,  HOtt 
sinegloria,  with  the  great  Jay  Goultl  him- 
self. The  best  outcome  of  !hia  expe- 
rience was  the  "Autobiography  of  a 
Joint-Stock  Company,"  ihe  memory  of 
which  must  still  remain  green  in  the  minds 
of  readers  of  "  M.iga.'°  Another  Amer- 
ican contribution  in  a  similar  vein  of  sar- 
casm was  "  Irene  MacgiUi cuddy,"  which 
produced  a  scarcely  less  powerful  sensa- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
"  Piccadilly  "  had  done  in  England.  There 
is  a  buoyancy  about  Oliphant's  writings 
during  liis  Brocton  life  which  we  are 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  a  reaction  against 
bis  environments  ;  they  afforded  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  feelings  of  disillusionment 
which,  we  think,  must  have  speedily  fol- 
lowed upon  his  second  arrival  at  Brocton. 
While  be  was  in  Wall  Street,  his  wife  and 
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molher  were  washing  the  pocket-handker- 
chiefs of  the  community  or  working  in 
their  cottage  garden.  Mrs.  Laurence  Oh- 
phanl,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
occasionally  aliowed  to  join  her  husband 
in  New  York,  and  even  to  accompany  him 
on  a  visit  10  Lord  and  Lady  Dutferin  in 
Canada.  But  this  happiness  was  loo  great 
10  last.  The  prophet's  fiat  went  forth, 
and  husband  and  wife  were  separated. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  a  very  shrewd  guess 
at  the  reasons:  — 

As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  were  these 
likely  to  act  upon  each  other,  perhaps  1 
consciousness  of  (he  wonderful  charactei 
their  subjection,  perhaps  to  independent  pi; 
of  their  own,  both  of  which  would  liavc  weait- 
encd  the  master's  hold  upon  them,  and  made 
their  emancipanoc  merely  a  question  of  time. 

Harris  had  meanivhile  opened  up  a  new 
settlement  in  California,  "  where  he  culti- 
vated vines  and  swayed  the  souls  who  had 
committed  themselves  into  his  hands;" 
and  thither  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant  was 
ordered  to  repair,  while  ber  husband  was 
10  stand  fast  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Laurence 
Oliphant  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  establishment.  When  Laurence 
went  to  California  to  visit  his  wife,  lie  was 
positively  refused  permission  10  see  her, 
and  promptly  ordered  back  lo  Brocton ; 
and  his  wife  soon  after  quilted  Santa 
Rosa,  and  endeavored  lo  earn  her  living 
as  a  teacher.  Though  aided  by  kind 
friends  of  ber  husband's,  her  life  for  some 
years  was  one  of  hard  loll  and  of  consid- 
erable privation.      Although   i 
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■ry  probably  working  under  his  com- 
mands. 

Oliphant  wa.s  back  m  England 
alone.  By  this  lime  his  eyes  appear  to 
have  been  opened,  and  though  he  had  oat 
yet  directly  revolted,  he  was  looking  about 
him  for  an  independent  sphere  of  action. 
Events  at  that  time  were  directing  promi- 
nent attention  to  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
to  Palestine,  and  Oliphant  conceived  the 
project  of  carrying  out  a  colonizatioD  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  Jewsfrom  the  countries 
where  the  oppression  of  the  race  was 
most  prevalent,  Wiih  his  usual  energy 
he  at  once  set  out  for  Palestine,  and  the 
interest  in  Ihe  country  which  this  visit  in- 
spired led  him  uliimaiely  to  select  it  as 
home.  The  literary  results  of 
ly  took  the  form  of^  the  "  Laod 
.''  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine,  and  in 
which  Laurence  Oliphant's  wonderful  de- 
scriptive powers  are  seen  at  their  best 
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But  his  project,  like  all  others  that  depend 
upon  the  concurreoce  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  coded  in  failure. 

Od  his  return  to  England  he  was  ioiQed 
by  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  shielding  her  husband 
from  the  aspersions  lo  which  their  sepa- 
ration and  her  condition  in  California  had 
exposed  him  in  society.  She  must  have 
taken  this  step  in  despite  of  Harris,  and 
from  their  union   in  London  the  date  of 
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may  be  calculated.  But  when  the  tinal 
quarrel  came,  when  Oliphant  was  obliged 
to  assert  his  independence,  and  claim  his 
rights  in  defiance  of  the  prophet,  it  was  a 
sore  trial  to  his  feelings.  He  had  gone 
out  to  America  to  see  his  mother,  who  was 
dying  of  a  painful  malady,  aggravated  by 
the  mortifying  discovery  that  her  faith 
had  been  misplaced,  and  that  her  idol  was 
after  all  but  clay,  for  rumors  had  reached 
Brocton  regarding  the  Santa  Rosa  settle- 
ment sufficient  to  disenchant  the  deluded 
devotees  who  had  been  left  in  the  former 
community.  Oliphant  took  his  mother 
with  him  to  Santa  Rosa  in  hopes  of  ben- 
efit to  her  health,  and  they  visited  Harris, 
but  were  far  from  graciously  received. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  mentions  a  significant  inci- 
dent, characteristic  of  the  Harrisian  sys- 
tem which  occurred  during  this  visit :  — 

The  sight  of  a  valuable  ring  belonging  to 
Lady  Oliphant,  which  had  been  given  over 
with  all  other  treasured  things  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  prophet,  upon  the  nnger  of  a  mem- 
bei  of  his  household,  brought  a  keen  gleam 
□f  conviction,  both  to  the  one  who  doubted 
already  and  the  other  whu  did  not  know 
whether  to  doubt,  or,  as  on  former  occasions, 
to  gulp  down  every  indignity  and  obey. 

Lady  Oliphant  died  soon  after  this  visit, 
and  Harris  seems  to  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive of  declaring  war.  and  to  have  tele- 
graphed to  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant 
requesting  her  permission  to  have  her 
husband  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     No 


insisted  on  Mr.  Harris  making  1  . 
After  considerable  correspondence, 
sonal  visit  from  my  lawyer,  and  threats  of 
legal  proceedings,  Mr.  Harris  deeded  to  Olj. 
phant  the  Biocton  property;  this,  Oliphant 
informed  me,  represented  some  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  placed  with  Mr.  Harris  tiy  him 
and  his  wife.  The  property  has  Ijcen  sold 
within  the  past  few  months  for  some  eight 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  proceeds  distrib- 
uted in  terms  of  Oliphant's  will,  so  that  they 
are  still  targe  contributors  to  the  Harris  com- 

In  spite  of  all  they  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Harris,  and  of  the  active  hostility 
which  they  had  good  reason  to  believe 
their  revolt  bad  brought  upon  them,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Oliphants  ever  after- 
wards continued  to  speak  of  him  with  re- 
spect, and  to  extenuate  any  charges  that 
were  brought  against  him  and  his  system. 
Even  in  discussing  matters  which  had  di- 
rectly affected  themselves,  and  regarding 
whicQ  an  expression  of  resentment  would 
have  been  both  justifiable  and  expected, 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  wont,  if  be  did  not 
take  the  blame  wholly  to  himself,  at  least 
to  find  plausible  excuses  for  the  prophet's 
share  of  the  transaction.  Harris  unques- 
tionably did  supply  some  traits  for  the 
character  of  Masollam,  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Laurence  Ohphant 
did  not  intend  Masollam  to  be  received  as 
either  a  caricature  or  a  likeness  of  the 
Brocton  prophet. 

Before  finally  quitting  the  Brocton  epi- 
.Mrs.  Oliphant 
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ersed  this  delicate  and  complicated  epi- 
sode of  Laurence  Oliphant's  life.  She 
has  preserved  a  rare  moderation  when 
dealing  with  passages  which  must  have 
prompted  the  indignation  of  any  author; 
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Oliphant  set  about  to  recover  his  property 
in  Harris's  hands,  a  portion  of  which  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  the  prophet  was  com- 
pelled piecemeal  lo  disgorge.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Standard  of  June  8,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Walker,  a  Californian  friend  of  Laurence 
Oliphant,  who  was  of  great  assistance  in 
disentangling  his  pecuniary  relations  with 
Harris,  writes;  — 

On  the  plea  that  the  money  placed  by  the 
Oliphants  with  Mr.  Harris  was  placed  sub- 
ject 10  withdrawal  by  them,  should  they  at 
any  time  sever  their  connection  with  him,  I 


had  scruples  In  telling  i 
applied  ber  unrivalled  power  of 
mental  analysis  to  lay  bare  the  aims  and 
motives  00  both  sides  with  an  impartiality 
that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  to 
preserve.  We  shall  probably  never  know 
the  exact  truth  regarding  the  relations  of 
Harris  with  Laurence  Oliphant ;  but  should 
it  ever  come  out,  it  will,  we  believe,  be 
found  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  penetrated 
into  its  essence,  and  done  substantial 
justice  to  all  parties. 

In  iSSz.  Laurence  Oliphant  settled  at 
the  little  town  of  Haifa  on  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
and  there  and  in  his  mountain  home  on 
Carmel,  at  the  Druse  village  of  Dalieh, 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  varied 
with  occasional  trips  to  England.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  years  in  Pales- 
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tine  were  the  best  and  happiest  of  his  life. 
They  were  full  of  literary  aclivily,  Con- 
Itibulions  came  sleadily  pouring  inlo 
"  Maga  "  upon  all  sorts  of  topics,  and  all 
characterized  by  Olipbant's  peculiar  vivac- 
ity and  power.  It  was  there  that  "Alli- 
ora  Peto  "  and  "  Masollam  "  were  written, 
and  later  on  the  two  works  "  Synipneu- 
■nata"  and  "Scientific  Religion,"  which 
embodied  the  peculiar  views  of  hi 
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it  free  from  the  degrading 
and  objectionable  features  of  the  Brocion 
usage  ;  and,  as  far  as  Oliphant  and  his  wife 
were  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  active  benevolence  and  practical 
philanthropy.  Into  the  religious  princi- 
ples which  regulated  the  little  family  at 
Haifa,  whither  same  few  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Brocion  community  were 
soon  attracted,  we  do  not  choose  to  enter. 
England,  too,  contributeda  small  band  of 
Inquirers,  Ihe  most  distinguished  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  an  author  and 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
became  Oiiphant's  right'hand  man  in  his 
work.  The  Haifa  community  never  got 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  aad  Lau- 
rence Oliphant  was  still  obviously  feeling 
his  wav  towards  a  faith  when  his  career 
was  cut  short;  whether  or  not,  had  he 
been  spared  to  perfect  his  views,  they 
would  have  made  a  widerimpressionupon 
thinkers,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  To  us 
both  "  Synipneumata  "  and  "  Scientific 
Religion"  are  as  unintelligible  in  their 
teaching  as  they  are  mysterious  in  their 
ascribed  origin ;  and  it  would  be  of  little 
pro6t  to  discuss  speculations  which  had 
DO  better  foundation  than  an  individual 
imagination,  and  which  never  got  farther 
than  the  rudimentary  stage.  The  death  of 
his  wife  undoubtedly  affected  Laurence 
Oiiphant's  view  of  things  spiritual  in  a 
very  marked  manner,  and  induced  him  to 
translate  dreams  into  actual  experiences ; 
but  it  also  deepened  the  seriousness  of 
his  views  of  life,  as  well  as  led  him  to 
indulge  in  wilder  conjectures  regarding 
futurity  and  the  unseen.  Yet  the  old  fire 
of  genius  burned  brightly,  and  Oliphant 
was  probably  never  more  his  natural  self 
than  when  penning  those  records  of  his 
eventful  career  which  appeared  in  the  mag- 
aiirte  under  the  title  of  "Moss  from  a 
Rolling  Stone." 

He  paid  a  final  visit  to  America  in  the 
spring  of  i88S,  and,  to  the  astonishraent 


of  his  friends,  returned  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Rosamond  Dale  Owen.  But  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  "loss 
of  spiritual  influx,"  of  which  he  had  for 
some  time  complained  since  llie  death  of 
his  first  wife,  was  really  the  loss  of  vital 
power  under  an  internal  malady.  A  fev 
days  after  his  marriage  he  was  struck 
down  with  illness,  and  though  he  rallied 
repeatedly,  he  was  never  able  to  shake  off 
his  mortal  disorder.  '-  His  last  conscious 
moment  on  Sunday,"  saya  his  wife,  "  was 
one  of  hope  and  effort  lifewards,  ...  He 
passed  away  as  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and 
woke  four  hours  after  in  another  world,  or 
rather  under  another  form,  without  having 
tasted  death  either  physically  or  spiritu- 
ally." 

Was  Laurence  Oiiphant's  a  wasted  lite? 
The  answer  to  (hat  question  will  depe  ' 
upon  the  view  we  take  of  the  work 
which  he  specially  devoted  himself,  a 
which  he  had  little  more  than  begun  wh_ 
he  was  called  away.  It  literary  fame  be 
legitimate  aim  in  life,  he  certainly  car 
a  fair  share  of  it.  If  active  goodi 
within  one's  own  sphere  and  possibilities 
be  a  duly  to  the  world,  then  Oliphant  duly 
discharged  his  part.  If  social  distinction 
be  an  honor  worth  striving  for,  then  Oli- 
phant with  slender  advantages  outstripped 
most  of  his  equals  in  the  race.  If  self- 
sacrifice  confers  a  title  to  public  respect, 
then  comparatively  few  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing surrendered  more  than  Laurence  Oli- 
phant did.  And  if  we  believe  thai  bis 
views  were  mistaken,  that  he  himself  was 
the  victim  of  a  delusion,  it  detracts  noth- 
ing from  Ihe  generous  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  a  man  who  well  deserved 
so  admirable  a  memorial  as  these  volumes 
supply  ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  ever  roetj 
him  who  will  not  heartily  endorse  the 
quent  words  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphi 
lays  down  her  pen  :  — 

The  generation,  not  only  of  his 
raiies  but  ot  their  children,  camt  be  exhausted, 
indeed,  before  the  name  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant mil  cease  to  conjure  up  memories  of 
all  that  was  mo^l  briiliant  in  mlellect,  most 
lender  in  heart,  most  trenchant  in  attack, 
most  eager  lo  succor  in  life.  There  has  been 
no  such  bold  satirist,  do  such  cynic  philoso- 
pher, no  such  devoted  enthusiast,  no  adven- 
turer so  daring  and  ^ay,  no  religioos  teacher 
so  absulule  and  visionary,  in  this  Victoiiao 
age,  now  beginning  to  round  Cowards  its  end, 
and  which  holds  in  its  brilliant  roll  no  mors 
attractive  and  interesting  name. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
KANE,   A  SOLDIER  SERVANT. 


A  STUDY    FROM    LIFE. 


BY  SARAH  GRAND,   AUTHOR  OF   '*  IDEALA,  A 
STUDY  FROM   LIFE,"  ETC. 

His  real  name  was  Keene,  but  Cain  he 
mispronounced  it,  being  of  Irish  blood; 
and  society,  reluctant  to  brand  him  with 
the  accursed  appellation  of  Adam's  eldest 
son,  compromised  the  matter  by  spelling 
it  Kane.  And  Kane  it  remained  to  us  till 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

He  was  a  reprobate,  and  he  looked  old, 
but  was  in  point  of  fact  not  so  well  up  in 
years  as  he  was  in  wicked  ways,  being 
only  about  forty  when  he  came  to  us.  He 
had  served  in  the  tropics  for  many  years, 
and  had  had  a  hard  life  in  other  respects 
both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  and  that 
had  aged  him. 

He  was  a  short  man,  narrow-chested  for 
a  soldier,  "  bad  on  his  feet  "  —  rather  hob- 
bling in  his  gait,  as  if  his  ammunition 
boots  hurt  him.  His  mouth  was  large  and 
straight,  a  mere  gash,  hidden  by  a  heavy 
moustache.  His  nose  was  broad  at  the 
nostrils,  his  eyes  small,  bright,  *'  peery," 
and  quick-glancing,  but  expressionless, 
and  set  so  deep  in  their  sockets  and  so 
shaded  by  bushy  eyebrows  that  their 
vivacity  was  not  striking.  His  hair,  inno- 
cent of  parting,  stood  up  on  end  all  round 
his  forehead,  which  was  low,  as  it  does  in 
some  monkeys.  It  was  grey,  and  abun- 
dant. So  also  were  his  moustache  and 
whiskers.  The  latter  he  chose  to  wear 
Dundreary  fashion,  although  contrary  to 
regulation,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
standing  order  to  shave,  which  order  Kane 
met  by  a  standing  objection  to  do  so.  At 
first,  under  compulsion,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  presence  of  a  non-commissioned  officer 
told  off  to  see  the  duty  done,  Kane  had 
been  compelled  to  dock  his  beloved  whisk- 
ers. He  would  look  ashamed  of  himself 
and  exhibit  symptoms  of  mental  depres- 
sion for  some  time  afterwards,  but  would 
appear  eventually  with  his  whiskers  as 
hig  as  ever,  and  an  air  of  mild  triumph 
not  to  be  concealed.  And  this  happened 
so  often  that  at  last  none  but  new-comers 
ever  thought  of  interfering  with  his  whisk- 
ers—  or,  indeed,  of  interfering  with  him 
at  all.  For  Kane  was  a  privileged  person. 
He  was  always  being  humored  and  let  ofiE, 
and  had  managed  by  dint  of  perseverance 
to  get  his  own  way  in  everything.  But 
whether  his  persistence  was  due  to  ob- 
tuseness  or  force  of  character,  I  cannot 
say.  Only  his  position  at  the  dep6t  was 
unique,  and  he  had  made  it  for  himself 
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somehow.  He  was  a  time-expired  man, 
who  ought  to  have  been  retired  long  be- 
fore, and  was  only  kept  on  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  everybody  —  at  least  of  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and  there  was  always  a  chance 
of  our  losing  him  in  the  event  of  a  com- 
manding officer  coming  who  knew  him  not, 
and  sending  him  about  his  business  be- 
fore he  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
acquaintance.  He  could  not  have  marched 
a  mile  or  carried  a  rifle  to  save  his  life, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  returned  in  some 
capacity  which  would  get  him  excused 
from  drill,  and,  accordingly,  before  he  be- 
came a  soldier  servant,  he  was  attached  to 
the  hospital,  and  slept  there.  On  arriving 
at  the  dep6t,  his  master  lived  in  barracks 
for  a  short  time,  and,  trained  servants  be- 
ing scarce,  Kane  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  him  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  but 
continued  to  sleep  in  hospital.  He  had 
never  been  an  officer's  servant  before,  but 
it  was  thought  that  his  honesty  would 
make  up  for  his  ignorance ;  and  the  latter 
was  not  such  a  great  inconvenience  after 
all,  as  he  soon  learnt  from  the  other  ser- 
vants what  was  required  of  him.  In  this 
new  billet  he  was  also  exempt  from  mar- 
tial duties. 

He  proved  himself  from  the  first  to  be 
the  most  methodical  old  machine  on  earth. 
Having  set  himself  to  perform  a  duty  at 
a  certain  time  nothing  short  of  physical 
force  would  prevent  him.  Lighting  the 
fire  in  the  morning  was  the  first  difficulty. 
He  chose  to  do  it  at  an  inconveniently 
early  hour.  His  master  ordered  him  to 
come  later,  and  he  answered  '*  Yes,  sorr," 
respectfully,  but  appeared  next  day  as 
usual.  The  order  was  repeated,  but  the 
result  was  the  same.  When  asked  what 
he  meant  by  coming  so  early,  he  would 
meekly  hold  his  peace,  but  would  look  at 
the  clock  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his 
master  doubt  if  he  had  not  inadvertently 
mentioned  that  time,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  lowering  of  the  master's  tone,  and 
the  eventual  triumph  of  the  man. 

When  we,  "the  family,"  arrived,  Kane 
kindly  came  to  help  us  to  settle,  and  1 
made  his  acquaintance  among  the  packing 
cases.  I  was  in  the  front  kitchen,  and, 
hearing  a  curious,  monotonous  humming, 
I  looked  about  to  see  whence  it  came.  At 
first  nothing  was  visible  but  a  big  box  in 
the  back  kitchen  and  a  stack  of  straw ; 
but  on  peering  over  this  I  caught  the 
blaze  of  a  scarlet  coat,  and  there  was  old 
Kane  on  his  knees,  his  bushy  grey  whisk- 
ers all  powdered  with  sawdust,  unpacking 
some  Oriental  china  with  a  loving  touch 
that  won  my  heart.    He  was  too  absorbed 
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ne,  but  iliat  does  not  meaa  that 
lie  was  working  bard,  He  was  merely  in- 
terested ia  some  good  specimens  oj  an 
art  entirely  new  to  liiro.  He  took  each 
plate  up  tenderly  and  admired  it  on  all 
sides,  and  then  laid  it  on  iha  ground  and 
looked  at  it  from  a  distance  wilTi  a  pleased 
expression  of  countenance:  and  all  the 
time  lie  kept  up  a  hum  as  incessant  as  ihe 
babble  of  a  brook. 

He  had  come  to  help  us  also  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  As  a  servant  he  was 
practically  useless.  Tlie  notion  of  Kane 
with  his  curious  feet,  in  livery,  or  Kane 
with  his  bushy  whiskers  waiting  at  table, 
was  ridiculous  ;  but  before  he  had  been  a 
week  In  the  house  he  had  cast  his  spell 
upon  us,  A  sense  of  humor  is  in  the 
family ;  he  amused  us ;  and  so  we  kept 
him  —  and  got  a  maid  to  do  his  work. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  did 
absolutely  colhiiig.  He  took  a  certain 
amount  on  himself  when  he  first  came, 
and  tiid  that  amount  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork,  but  neither  more  nor  less, 
however  much  he  might  be  begged, 
prayed,  conciliated,  threatened,  com- 
manded, or  caressed,  In  the  early  morn- 
ing he  brushed  boots,  polished  some 
brass-work  about  Ihe  front  door,  rubbed 
up  his  mailer's  spurs  and  spur'Chams, 
and  brushed  his  coats  and  hats.  The  lat- 
ter he  did  with  an  energy  and  frequency 
that  destroyed  the  nap  very  early  io  Iheir 
existence.  He  must  have  found  someIhrn;£ 
morally  elevating  in  the  brushing  of  hats, 
for  if  he  happened  to  be  in  a  more  than 
usually  conscientious  mood,  he  returned 
IO  them  and  did  them  again.  The  over- 
coats he  brushed  as  they  hung  from  the 

left  hand,  curry-conibing  with  his  right, 
and  looking  oul  sharply  as  it  were  for  a 
kick,  while  he  kept  up  that  buzzing  noise 
through  his  pu^ed-oul  lips,  which  seems 
to  be  Indispensable  in  the  grooming  of  a 

In  Ihe  afternoon  he  cleaned  the  knives 
and  plate,  and  smoked  a  pipe  ;  and  1  think 
that  was  all  he  did  do.  He  also  fed  the 
birds  and  cats,  but  that  was  in  the  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  The  caiB  be  did 
not  like,  but  as  they  were  members  of  the 
family  he  was  always  polite  lo  ihem.  For 
Kane  was  loyal  before  everything. 

His  attachment  to  the  youngest  of  our 
party,  a  little,  golden-haired  boy  of  six,  was 
dog-like  in  its  dumb  fidelity.  They  were 
always  together  if  Kane  could  manage  il, 
and  he  never  objecled  lo  anything  he  bad 
to  do  for  the  child.     He  would  grub  about 


in  the  ditches  for 
aquarium,  and  brii 


to  pul 
buckeis  of 
accord  for  it;  and  hi 
carry  parcels  up  from  the  town  (or  the  boy, 
alUiDugh  il  is  against  orders  fora  soldier  to 
be  seen  carrying  a  parcel  and  is  the  thing 
above  all  others  that  they  most  dislike  lo 
have  to  do.  They  were  a  curious  pair,  the 
bright,  intelligent  child  with  his  babble  of 
innocent  talk  and  laughter,  and  the  wreck 
of  a  man,  vice-worn,  silent,  and  subdued. 
What  passed  through  his  "  dim,  dreaming 
consciousness"  as  he  listened  to  the  boy 
was  often  a  subject  of  speculation,  but 
Kane  could  not  have  expressed  it  him- 
self. He  had  not  even  been  laught  to 
read  and  write  ;  every  inielleciual  faculty 
was  dormant;  probably  his  command  of 
language  was  limited  to  the  fewest  possi- 
ble number  of  words ;  his  powers  of  com- 
prehension were  purely  emotional  :  it  was 
through  his  senses  that  his  brain  was 
reached;  but  he  did  feel,  I  am  sure  of 
that.  Things  beautiful  delighted  him  as 
ihey  do  a  chiki,  he  appreciated  withr  — 
understanding  them,  and  they  raadi 
"feel  nice,"  as  his  little  master  used 
express  it — "Oh,  n 
soni;  again  !     It  makt 

It  was  curious,  though,  to  mark  K;ii 
liniitaiions.       Certain    things    which 
lighted  us  had  no  power  whatever  to  n; 
him,  the  songs  of  birds  for  instance, 
knew  that  1  enjoyed  them.     I  brought 
a  thrush  by  hand  one  summer,  and  wa 
eagerly   lo  hear  him  siog.     He  made 
attempt  for  a  long  time,  but  at  h 
morning,  when  1  was  not  thinking  of  hi 
I  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  which  soudi 
like  a  cork   being   rubbed  on  a   wind) 
pane,  and  Kane  came  hobbling 
bearer  of  good  news  evidently,  "  .V 
he  exclaimed,  ■'  will  ye  haarrk  to  the  mee- 
lodious   throosh?"     One    noise    from    a 
bird's  throat  was  as  pleasant  as  another  to 
poor  Kane, 

Kane's  strong  point  was  his  honei 
his  weak  point  an  amorous  dlsposiili 
To  be  good-looking  was  in  Kane' 
lion  to  be  virtuous,  and  he  wa 
quently  at  the  mercy  of  every  worth)) 
creature  wearing  a  petticoat  who  chose 
smile  upon  hi 

he  was  with  us.  he  stayed  absent  withoi 
leave,  and,  on  being  sought,  was  found  ' 
a  small  public-house  with  fourteen  dam- 
sels, treating  them  all. 

There  was  some  depth,  doubUess,  in 
this  poor  man  which  we  never  plumbed, 
some  power  to  care  beneath  that  surface 
of  quaint  ways.  But  it  was  a  curious, 
lonely  life  he  led,  such  a  life  as  would 
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Aave  driven  most  men  mad.  As  he  could 
not  read,  he  had  no  resources  in  himself, 
and  his  pipe  was  his  only  solace  at  idle 
times.  In  the  afternoon,  when  he  returned 
to  barracks,  his  day's  work  was  practically 
done.  He  left  our  house  between  three 
and  four,  and  did  not  reappear  until  seven 
next  morning;  and  usually  spent  the  in- 
terval in  sleep.  He  had  no  relations  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  and  made  no  friends. 
There  was  another  prematurely  old  repro- 
bate, very  like  him  in  appearance,  who 
was  said  to  be  his  "chum,"  but  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  authority,  as  they  were 
never  seen  together.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
sinojular  resemblance  which  made  the  men 
say  first  of  all,  that  they  ought  to  be  chums, 
and  afterwards  drift  into  the  habit  of 
thinkinjj  that  they  were.  They  were  men 
of  kindred  vices,  which  is  always  a  bond 
of  union,  and  of  the  same  standinjrin  the 
service,  having  been  recruits  together; 
but  still  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were 
friends,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Kane  never  really  had  a  fri^od.  The  other 
men  tried  "  to  chum  "  with  him,  but  he  re- 
pelled them  all,  and  went  his  own  solitary 
way,  silent  and  uncomplaining.  I  was 
going  to  say  unobservant,  too,  but  those 
deep-sunk  eyes  of  his  looked  out  from  un- 
der his  bushy  brows  at  times,  and  sparkled 
in  a  way  that,  taken  with  a  slight  quivering 
of  the  lips  under  his  moustaclie,  betrayed 
some  change  of  expression  disguised  by 
that  crinose  mask,  which  suggested  a 
doubt  on  the  subject.  But  at  any  rate, 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  even 
Kane  was  young  and  ardent,  full  of  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  present,  and  plan  and 
purpose  for  the  future;  a  love-time  when 
the  ignorant  private  soldier  had  felt  him- 
self for  the  moment  "equal  to  the  god." 
We  never  heard  the  details  of  the  story. 
All  of  it  that  we  do  know,  is  what  every 
raw  recruit  was  told  when  he  came  to  the 
barracks.  '*  Do  you  see  that  old  fellow 
there?  Well,  he  cut  his  throat  once." 
"What  for.?"  "'Cos  he  was  a  fool." 
"But  why  was  he  a  fool.**"  *'0h,  some- 
thing about  his  young  woman.  They  didn't 
hit  it  off.  Deserted  him  or  sometiiing. 
At  any  rate,  he  cut  his  throat."  "  And  he 
didn't  die?"  "Why,  no,  ye  idiot!  how 
could  he  be  there  if  he'd  died?"  And 
how,  one  wonders,  after  feeling  strongly 
enough  to  do  such  a  deed,  did  he  drift 
Into  such  passivity,  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  nor  for  anything  else  appar- 
ently ? 

But,  although  the  apathetic  state  in 
which  we  found  him  had  become  his  nor- 
mal coodition,  he  had  his  moods  like  other 


men,  and  would  break  out  occasionally  — 
break  out  of  barracks  and  disappear  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  On  his  re- 
turn he  would  be  made  prisoner  for  being 
absent  without  leave,  and  let  off  as  a  rule 
with  a  fine.  Then  he  would  return  to  us, 
slink  into  the  back  kitchen,  looking  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself,  and  behave  as 
usual  till  the  next  time.  We  were  very 
much  troubled  about  these  drunken  bouts 
of  his,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  know  what 
to  do.  Should  he  be  sent  to  his  duty  if  it 
occurred  again?  Surely  not,  for  in  that 
case  he  would  be  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  then  what  would  become  of  him  ? 
But  wasn't  he  a  Roman  Catholic?  Why 
not  try  the  priest  ?  There  was  one  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  of  whom  we  knew  some- 
thing, and  as  a  forlorn  hope  Kane  was  sent 
to  him  one  morning  with  a  note,  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  beirffinsr 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  Kane  to 
take  the  pledge.  The  latter,  not  knowing 
the  object  of  the  visit,  was  surprised  into 
compliance.  The  priest  only  induced  him 
to  take  it  for  three  months,  thinking  it  not 
wise  to  dishearten  him  by  trying  his  forti- 
tude for  too  long  a  period  to  begin  with.. 
And  Kane  kept  the  pledge  religiously  to 
the  day,  and  then  he  "  went  on.  the  spree;" 
He  certainly  ^/</"  go  on  the  spree."  He 
must  have  been  looking  forward  to  that 
"spree," and  thinking  of  little  else  during 
the  whole  three  months.  When  he  returned 
he  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  there- 
of, and,  taking  advantage  of  the  consequent 
depression,  we  sent  him  again  to  the  priest, 
and  again  he  took  the  pledge  for  three 
months,  kept  it,  doubtless  enjoying  the 
novelty  of  having  something  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  while ;  and  then  he  had  his 
spree.  And  this  happened  regularly  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  we  had  noth- 
ing but  his  periodical  absences  to  com- 
plain of,  as  he  never  came  to  the  house 
drunk.  But  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  the  other  servants  began  to  find  fault 
with  him.  They  said  he  did  nothing,  and 
made  himself  objectionable,  and  they 
would  rather  do  his  work  than  have  him 
about. 

We  did  not  listen  to  these  hints  for 
some  time,  thinking  the  real  truth  was  that 
a  younger  and  smarter  man  would  please 
the  maids  better;  but,  unfortunately  for 
Kane,  he  broke  through  his  rule  at  Christ- 
mas, and  came  to  the  house  one  day  the 
worse  for  drink.  He  had  a  black  eye,  too, 
which  he  said  was  caused  by  a  splinter 
that  flew  in  his  face,  when  he  was  chop- 
ping firewood.  The  fault  was  overlooked 
on    that    occasion,    it    being    Christmas 
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lime,  and  every  tempuiion  having  been 
put  in  the  poor  man's  way,  Dut  U  hap- 
pened again  a  short  time  afterwards,  and 
what  with  thai  and  the  other  servanla' 
complaials.  we  fell  we  must  get  rid  of 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  we  were 
all  so  attached  to  this  old  gDod-for-noihlns, 
but  of  all  the  household  retainers  we  have 
had  to  part  with,  1  think  he  was  the  one 
about  whom  we  felt  heaviest-hearted  when 
it  came  to  the  point.  The  qualityof  (aiih- 
fulness  which  we  had  discerned  in  him 
from  the  tirst  was,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  He  was  a  worthless  old  dog,  but  he 
wasourownolddog,  andforlhal  we  valued 
him.  Thai  he  felt  as  much  as  we  did 
about  it  I  cannot  say,  for  he  made  nosign, 
but  just  plodded  on  his  old  way  to  the  last, 
and  then  stumped  out  without  a  word  to 
any  o£  us.  One  day,  he  came  and  did  his 
work  as  usual,  but  lie  did  not  return  on 
the  next.  That  was  all.  We  shall  not 
forget  him  however.  His  accustomed 
place  is  still  empty,  and  will  not  again  be 
filled. 

I  have  thought  since  he  left  us,  that  his 
apparent  indiSerence  was  entirely  due  to  a 
certain  shyness,  the  kind  o£  shyness  which 
makes  a  seqsitive  child  dumb.  He  had 
no  power  of  expression  and  was  shame- 
faced ;  but  he  must  have  felt.  He  left  the 
barracks,  however,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  a  short  time 
afterwards,  as  he  had  left  us,  without  a 
word  ;  and  from  the  day  of  his  departure 
nobody  ever  saw  him  there  again.  He  had 
had  considerably  over  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice, and  most  men  would  have  gone  back 
to  talk  over  old  limes,  but  not  so  Kane ; 
nor  did  he  leave  any  address  behind  him,  j 
so  that  nobody  at  the  dep6t  ever  heard 
anything  about  him  after  he  look  his  dis- 
charge. There  had  been  a  tumor  tor 
some  time  before  he  left  us,  that  he  was 
•■  keeping  company  with  a  young  woman," 
which  meant  a  serious  engagement,  but 
the  notion  seemed  so  preposterous  we  took 
no  notice  of  it,  thinking  it  was  chaff. 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  "young  woman" 
was  not  young  at  all,  but  an  elderly  widow 
with  five  children,  and  this  news  struck  us 
as  even  more  objectionable  than  the  other, 
for  we  all  Imagined  a  big,  coarse  woman 
with  red  arms,  a  perfect  termagant  in  fact, 
for  whom  poor  old  Kane,  who  was  quite 
decrepit,  would  be  no  match.  The  idea  of 
Kane  in  love  was  ridiculous,  but  the  idea 
of  Kane  in  bondage  was  not  to  be  toler- 
ated, so  we  dismissed  it.  We  fell  he  was 
one  of  those  characters  round  whom  the 
niytb  and  story  collect    inevitably  after 


iheir  disappearance,  and  were  prepared  fl 
accept  ail  that  might  be  said  of  hiii  ' 
future  with  caution. 

It  was  months  before  we  heard  a 
thing,  and  then  one  of  the  boys  burs 
upon  us  suddenly  with  the  startling  ni 
that  Kane  had  gone  on  the  stage  ! 
received  the  announcement  with  derision, 
but  there  was  some  truth  in  it  after  all.  A 
circus  had  been  settled  in  the  place  for 
some  lime,  and  Kane  was  employed  there 
to  carry  a  flag  in  a  procession  at  a  shilling 
a  night.  This  was  the  first  positive  news 
we  had  of  him,  but  soon  afterwards  1  met 
him  in  the  street.  He  was  dressed  in 
blue  serge  like  a  working  man  in  his  best 
things,  but  looked  more  soldier-like  than 
he  bad  done  in  uniform.     I  stopped  to 

"And  is  it  true  that  you  a 
Kane  ?  "  I  asked, 

"  Yes,  ma'am," 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  your  wlj 
if  I  may.    Where  do  you  live  ? " 

He  at  once  gave  me  an  address  ;  DUI 
Mrs.  Kane  did  not  live  there,  and  no  one 
in  that  neighborhood  had  ever  heard  of 
such  people. 

Concluding  that  he  had  his  own  reasons 
for  misleading  me,  we  determined  to  re- 
spect them,  and  accordingly  made  no  fur- 
ther enquiries ;  and  for  Ibe  next  two  years 
we  lost  sight  of  him  entirely.  During  the 
winter  of  the  second  year  the  Lancashire 
operatives  suficred  terribly  from  the  prev- 
alent commercial  depression,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  work.  Soup  kitchens,  and 
clothing  clubs,  and  every  other  eSort 
known  10  Ihe  charitable,  was  being  made 
10  prevent  starvation  and  relieve  distress, 
but  numbers  of  Ihe  people  died  neverthe, 
less,  and  quite  a  third  of  the  population 
tramped  away  to  other  places  in  search  of 
work ;  and  as  we  heard  nothing  of  Kane 
we  thought  it  likely  that  he  had  drifted 
away  with  the  rest.  One  day,  however,  I 
was  told  that  a  poor  woman  wanted  to  see 
me.  This  was  an  hourly  occurrence,  and 
we  were  all  more  or  less  worn  with  the 
constant  strain,  She  was  a  delicate -look- 
ing woman,  poorly,  but  cleanly  clad,  with 
a  sweet  and  patient  face. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
"but  will  ye  plaie  come  to  see  me  hus- 
band? Shure  he's  dying,  he  is.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  come  to  ask  ye  for  naw- 
thing,  but  now  he's  going,  he'd  like  to 
spake  wid  ye,  if  ye'd  be  so  good." 

"  VVho  is  vour  husband  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  led   me  up  a  narrow  stair  ii 
large,  light  garret,  a  poor  place,  furoisl 
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with  a  chair  and  table  and  box  or  two, 
but  little  else. 

On  the  floor  in  the  corner  nearest  to  the 
scrap  of  fire  was  a  straw  mattress  covered 
with  canvas,  and  on  this  the  old.  worn  sol- 
dier lay,  partially  dressed,  and  propped 
with  a  pillow  made  of  a  sack  stuffed  with 
straw  and  covered  with  an  old  rug.  His 
wife  took  off  her  shred  of  a  shawl  and 
spread  it  over  his  feet,  which  were  bare. 
He  was  evidently  dying,  but  the  bushy 
beard  which  he  had  grown  since  I  saw 
him  last  was  neatly  trimmed,  so  also  was 
his  hair,  and  there  was  a  general  air  of 
cleanliness  about  him,  as  of  discipline  and 
order  successfully  struggling  to  the  last 
with  poverty  and  death. 

He  brought  his  thin  right  hand  to  his 
forehead  when  I  entered,  and  tried  to  look 
impassive  as  the  men  do  when  they  salute 
their  officers,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  con- 
ceal the  gleam  of  satisfaction  that  lit  his 
haggard  countenance  on  seeing  me. 

There  was  a  little  box  near  the  bed,  and 
I  sat  down  upon  that.  The  snow  was  fall- 
ing softly  outside,  and  Kane  was  very 
cold,  but  fortunately  we  knew  only  too 
well  what  would  be  wanted  when  we  were 
sent  for  in  those  days,  and  a  servant  had 
followed  me  with  food  and  fuel  and  wine 
and  warm  blankets.  When  I  covered 
Kane  up  with  the  latter,  he  patted  them 
with  a  pleased  expression,  and  then  hid 
his  poor  benumbed  hands  beneath  them, 
glad  of  the  grateful  warmth.  His  wife 
resumed  her  thin  shawl,  and  stood  in  apa- 
thetic silence,  watching  the  servant  mak- 
ing up  the  fire.  I  gave  her  some  wine, 
and  then  she  sat  down,  staring  stupidly 
before  her,  while  great  tears  fell  at  inter- 
vals unheeded  on  her  folded  hands. 

"Oh,  Kane!"  I  said,  ♦»  why  didn't  you 
send  for  me  sooner  ?  " 

The  woman  roused  herself  upon  that, 
and  answered  for  him. 

"  He  wouldn't,  ma'am,  because  we 
wasn't  married  —  leastways,  not  as  you 
would  like.  I  had  another  husband,  and 
he  bate  me,  and  he  bate  the  children,  and 
he  took  every  penny  I  earned,  and  spent 
it  on  dhrink  ;  and  Kane  ses,  ses  he, '  iMary,' 
ses  he,  *  if  you'll  marry  me,  I'll  pertect 
ye,'  says  he,  and  I  couldn't  because  of  the 
other  mon.  But  he  went  away,  and  it  was 
a  hard  battle  to  keep  the  childer,  but  I  did 
it,  and  got  a  little  home  about  me,  and  had  \ 
a  shilling  in  me  pocket,  and  me  close  da- 
cent,  and  the  childer  nate  and  clane ;  and 
then  he  come  back  and  bate  me  again,  and  i 
druv  the  childer  out  into  the  street,  and  \ 
used  language  such  as  niver  was,  and  sould 
all  me  things  for  the  dhrink,  and  Kane  ses,  , 


ses  he,  *  Mary,*  ses  he,  *  don't  ye  be  afther 
standing  it,'  says  he.  *  Hev  hira  up,  and 
the  magistrate  '11  separate  ye,  and  thin  ye 
can  marry  me,'  ses  he.  *  I've  got  me  pen- 
sion, and  you  and  the  childer  shan't  starve, 
whatever  comes,'  ses  he.  So  I  had  him 
up,  and  the  magistrate  separated  us,  and 
gave  him  six  months;  but  the  praste 
wouldn't  marry  me  and  Kane.  He  said  I 
was  still  me  other  husband's  wife,  but 
Kane  wouldn't  belave  it  after  all  the  mag- 
istrate had  said  about  granting  a  separa- 
tion ;  so  we  went  to  the  registry,  and  Kane 
tould  him  I  hadn't  a  husband,  and  he  mar- 
ried us  his  way.  And  Kane  kep'  his  worrd 
by  me  and  the  childer,  he  did,  true  for  ye, 
ma'am.  But  the  bad  times  cam,  and  I 
could  get  no  worrk,  neither  could  he,  and 
what  was  his  pension,  ma'am  ?  a  shilling  a 
day,  and  three  of  them  a  week  for  lodg- 
ings, and  five  childer  to  keep.  And  I 
wanted  him  to  go  to  you,  and  he  wouldn't, 
because  why,  he  ses,  ses  he,  we  wasn't 
married  as  you  would  like.  And  Kane 
got  waker  and  waker  wi'  givin'  his  bread 
to  the  childer;  and  thin,  ma'am,  me  firrst 
husband  cam  back,  and  they  had  a  set-to, 
and  Kane  got  the  worrst  of  it,  and  he's 
laid  there  iver  since,  three  months.  And 
I  wanted  to  go  to  you,  and  he  wouldn't  let 
me,  because,  he  ses,  ses  he,  we  wasn't 
married  as  you  would  like.  But  me  firrst 
husband  was  killed  last  week,  ma'am  in  a 
street  row,  and  then  Kane  ses  to  me,  ses 
he,  *  Fetch  the  praste,  Mary,'  ses  he.  And 
the  praste  cam  this  morning,  and  we  was 
marrid  again,  and  then  Kane  ses,  *  Mary,' 
ses  he,  *  go  for  the  missus  now,'   So  I  cam." 

Too  late.  Three  days  afterwards  I  cov- 
ered the  straw  mattress  with  hot-house 
flowers,  the  best  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
quiet  face,  pinched  from  privation,  but 
placid,  with  the  look  of  content  upon  it 
which  it  had  worn  from  the  moment  I  en- 
tered his  room. 

Poor  Kane  !  —  poor  ignorant  Kane  ! 
immoral  old  Irish  reprobate  ;  liar,  drunk- 
ard, inciter  to  bigamy,  would-be  suicide 
—  dead  for  want  of  bread  he  had  given  to 
his  rival's  children,  dead  defending  them 
and  the  woman  he  loved  —  faithful,  hon- 
est, uncomplaining,  considerate  to  the 
last;  his  poor,  decrepit  body  gone  to  its 
hard-earned  rest,  but  the  chivalrous  soul 
so  long  concealed  from  the  world  that 
wants  words,  ah  I  where  in  Heaven's  jus- 
tice will  it  be  when  opportunities  are  con- 
sidered, virtues  weighedagainst  vices,  and 
the  award  of  merit  meted  out  to  prince 
and  private  alike  by  the  power  which  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  ? 


I 
I 


I  HAVE  long  intended  lo  write  ihe 
□als  of  my  couDlry  parish.     "  Good  ii 
"  '  as  Dr.  Souih  pui; 

for  good  aclions,"  and 
"one  of  these  days"never  cornea.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  deiermioing  at  what  point 
to  begin.  I  could  nol  Btarl  at  an  epoch 
less  tbao  ten  thousand  years  ago  al  the 
very  latest,  and  to  bring  the  history  down 
lo  our  own  time  would  occupy  me  —  ac- 
coiding  10  a  calculation  which  1  recently 
elaborated  —  during  a  period  of  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half.  1  shrink  from  this 
protracted  Ubor.  Most  men  desire  to  be 
at  rest  a  lillle  afler  they  have  attained 
their  ninetieth  year.  Accordingly,  my 
projected  opus  magnum  seems  to  be  van- 
ishing from  my  hopes  of  execution.     I  am 

the  dream  of  doing,  auJ  the  other  dream  of 

What  if  I  lalte  a  single  year,  and  see 
how  it  will  look? 

I  was  asking  myself  this  question  the 
Other  day,  when  a  lady  friend  of  mine  put 
into  my  hands  a  lock  of  hair.  It  was  a 
thick,  straight  lock ;  the  hair  was  very 
fine,  not  now  silky;  indeed,  ii  was  very 
dry,  very  straight,  about  nine  inches  long, 
and  auburn  Id  color.  Ii  was  wrapped  up 
in  a  bit  of  brown  paper  of  ancient  manu- 
faciure,  probably  quite  a  century  o!d.  The 
hair  was  much  older.  On  the  paper  there 
was  an  inscription  dated  1799.  I  will  leil 
you  more  about  it  by  and  by. 

As  I  meditated,  a  desire  came  strongly 
upon  me  to  know  wliat  was  going  on  in 
this  Arcadian  paradise  when  this  lock  of 
hair  was  found,  and  I  could  find  no  rest 
till  1  had  gone  some  way  towards  recon- 
Glrucling  Ihe  liltte  community  and  bring- 
ing it  to  life  again.  But  it  is  idle  and 
foolish  to  give  the  reins  (o  ImaEisatioo 
unless  Fact  acta  as  a  charioteer  and  holds 
the  ribbons.  So  1  went  lo  my  documents, 
and  the  past  came  back  at  mv  call,  grad- 
ually peopled  with  living  forms  that  rose 
about  me,  the  dry  bones  stirring,  "  bone  lo 
his  bone,"  and  the  flesh  mysteriously 
growing  round  the  skeletons,  and  men  and 
women  standing  up  and  staring  at  me,  "  a 
very  great  army." 

In  Skeorn's  Inga  in  the  year  I799lhere 
were  just  four  hundred  and  ihiriy-four  in- 
habiums.  Yes,  that  was  the  exact  num- 
ber. There  was  a  ceosut.  iield  in  iSoi  as 
every  one  knows,  and  this  is  tin^  rftjrn  : 
"We  find  four  hundred  ami  'iiiriynmr- 
Persoos,  Inclading  children  of   ev°-' 


two  hundred  and 
J  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
Most  of  our  males,  except  chi 
employed  in  Agriculture;  but 
we  have  one  blacksmith,  one  Wheelwright, 
and  one  lailor,  We  \\3ss fifty-five  inhab- 
ited houses,  occupied  by  seventy-five  fam^ 
Hies,  and  two  houses  uninhabited."  To 
this  there  ought  to  have  been  added,  as 
Ihere  was  added  t  , 
is  one  School  Master,  who  employs  one 
Usher  to  teach  the  Parish  Children  Gratis, 
one  Publican,  and  one  Bricklayer  [who 
keeps  a  beerhouse]." 

But  during  the  two  previous  years  there 
had  been  fourteen  birihs  and  nine  deaths, 
leaving  the  actual  population  four  hundred 
and  ihiriy-four  in  ihe  year  1799- 

Before  we  go  on,  let  us  pause  to  notice 
the  ghastly  fact  that  there  were  in  the 
whole  parish  no  more  than  tifly-live  houses 
all  told,  and  that  in  those  Iifty-live  houses 
Ihere  were  living  seventy  five  /amilits. 
Exclude  from  ihese  lifly-five  houses  those 
that  were  occupied  by  ihe  farmers  and 
others  who  were  above  the  laboring  class, 
of  whom  I  could  tell  you  more  than  you 
would  care  lo  listen  to,  and  the  conviction 
is  forced  upon  me  that  in  the  year  1799 
there  was  an  average  of  al  least  two  fam- 
ilies living  in  every  laborer's  dwelling  in 
ihe  parish,  and  the  consequent  average  of 
illegitimate  births  was  at  least  three  a 
year,  as  shown  by  Ihe  registers.  I  forone 
have  been  loud  in  denouncing  the  shame- 
ful condiiion  of  our  cottages  in  Arcady, 
and  in  lifting  up  my  voice  against  the 
abominable  hovels  in  which  our  peasantry 
allowed  tobring  up  their  families.  But 
:  fair  10  say  that  the  stale  of  things  dis- 
closed by  this  dreadful  return  for  Ihe  year 
1799  has  passed  away.  We  have  no  such 
•hocking  record  as  this  against  us.  The 
Korld  does  move  on,  for  all  ourgrumbling. 
Here  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  b«, 
jut  they  are  immensely  better  than  they 
A'ere,  and,  with  a  population  increased  tn 
1  century  by  more  than  one-half,  we  have 
hree  limes  as  many  houses  as  we  had  ; 
ind  as  for  two  families  occupying  one 
louse,  the  thing  is  hardly  tolerated. 

The  return  quoted  above  is  by  00  meaos 
\  satisfactory  one,  for  it  tells  us  nothing 
iboui  the  aristocracy  oE  the  parish,  among 
A'hom  I  happen  10  know  that  there  wer« 
n  the  year  1799  no  fewer  than  three  clcr- 
lymen,  of  whom  the  schoolmaster  was 
usher"  another.    But  let 
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1799.  That  of  itself  was  an  event;  for  it 
had  been  a  long  time  since  anyone  of  his 
aegree  had  lived  at  Skeorn's  Ingja,  and  he 
stood  alone.  He  lived  in  what  is  still  some- 
times called  the  "gentleman's  house;" 
and  such  as  it  was,  so  it  has  remained, 
substantially  unaltered  for  a  century.  It 
had  only  recently  been  erected,  and  I 
think  it  must  have  been  built  for  Mr. 
Girling,  as  it  certainly  was  upon  his  small 
property,  and  was  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  a  farmhouse  which  his  posterity  own 
at  the  present  moment.  *' A  mansion," 
do  you  ask  ?  That  depends  upon  what 
your  notion  of  a  mansion  is.  It  was  and 
is  an  eight-roomed  house,  with  an  appen- 
dix consisting  of  a  larder  and  a  dairy,  and 
two  small  chambers  over  them.  There 
was  a  dining-room  and  a  drawing-room  on 
the  ground  floor.  Behind  the  drawing- 
room  there  was  the  study  and  business 
room  of  the  worthy  magistrate;  behind 
the  dining-room,  the  kitchen;  and  there 
was  only  a  single  staircase. 

Please  to  note  that  our  grandfathers  of 
the  gentry  class  in  our  country  villages, 
as  late  as  one  hundred  years  ago,  were  not 
all  spoiled  by  the  march  of  luxury;  they 
stood  upon  their  rank  and  recognized  po- 
sition ;  they  did  not  think  that  gentility  is 
nothing  without  a  princely  income.  They 
had  still  the  foolish  superstition,  now  al- 
most extinct  among  us,  that  **  gentle  is  as 
gentle  does."  We  had  grades  in  those 
days,  and  distinctions  in  social  grade 
were  acknowledged  as  realities;  they 
stood  for  something  that  was  behind,  but 
they  implied  something  that  would  display 
itself  in  the  outward  bearing,  too.  When 
a  man  has  some  deference  shown  him  by 
his  neigrhbors  who  are  as  rich  or  richer 
than  himself,  it  may  increase  his  arrogance 
and  conceit  if  he  is  at  bottom  a  vulgarian, 
but  it  will  tend  infallibly  to  increase  his 
self-respect  if  he  is  not  only  of  gentle 
birth,  but  of  gentle  nature,  too.  Mr.  Gir- 
ling was  a  gentleman,  and  it  came  quite 
easy  to  him  to  live  in  an  eight-roomed 
house  with  no  back  staircase  and  no  back 
kitchen.  You,  Mr.  Gigadibbs,  would  re- 
sent being  invited  to  eat  your  mutton  in 
such  a  mean  domicile  ;  and  yet,  it  may  be, 
it  may  be,  that  the  door  of  our  gentleman's 
house  would  not  have  been  thrown  open 
to  such  as  you  a  century  back  ;  and  if  you 
had  had  the  audacity  to  slap  the  J. P.  upon 
the  back,  and  address  him  as  *' Old  fel- 
low ! "  you  would  have  suffered  rather 
surprisingly  and  very  promptly  for  your 
presumption  and  impertinence. 

There  was  another  gentleman's  house  in 
.Skeorn's  Inga  in  the  year  1799,  to  wit,  the 


rectorv ; 


but  that  was  a  more  pretentious 
edifice.  To  begin  with,  it  had  once  been 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  moat,  over 
which  a  drawbridge  led  from  the  rectory 
to  the  church,  which  stood  to  the  north  of 
it.  The  moat  had,  however,  been  filled  up 
long  before  this  time,  though  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  traces  of  it  to  this  day  ;  and  the 
highroad,  which  in  old  times  had  gone 
curling  and  meandering  round  the  little 
fields  hereabout  in  the  most  fantastic  fash- 
ion, had  at  some  time  or  other  been  tyran- 
nically carried  straight  across  the  northern 
side  of  the  parson's  moat,  and  the  carriers' 
wagons  had  been  saved  a  long  ditour^  and 
the  parson's  house  had  been  thereby  sep- 
arated from  his  church  by  the  aforesaid 
highroad.  A  grievance,  doubtless,  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  who  peradventure 
had  grumbled  not  a  little,  and  fretted  and 
fumed,  and  said  to  his  neighbors,  *'  It's  al- 
ways the  way!  The  parson  is  always 
made  the  scapegoat,  and  if  some  one's 
land  has  to  be  taken,  it's  always  the  parson 
who  has  to  suffer  1 "  All  which  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be  !  And  yet,  why 
should  I  not  take  the  other  view?  Is  not 
it  just  as  probable  that  when  the  road 
wanted  altering — and  wanted  it  badly  — 
it  was  the  parson  who  suggested  the  im- 
provement;  and  that  it  was  he  who  took 
the  initiative,  and  offered  to  give  up  his 
old  moat,  and  gave  it  to  the  parish,  and 
took  all  the  trouble,  and  bore  the  chief 
burden  of  it,  and  was  worried  by  the 
people  for  his  proposal,  and  yet  somehow 
managed  to  carry  it  through  at  last?  For 
that,  too,  is  "always  the  way,"  and  if  in 
our  country  parishes  some  one  has  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  the  public  convenience,  it 
really  is  always  the  parson  who  shows  the 
example ;  and  I  am  happy  to  know  it  is 
almost  always  the  case  that  he  is  the  last 
man  who  is  "backward  in  coming  for- 
ward." 

Be  it  as  it  may,  in  the  year  1799  there 
stood  the  old  rectory,  with  its  garden  and 
its  meadow,  as  it  had  stood  for  centuries, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  parish.  Six  or 
seven  roads  from  all  the  points  of  the 
compass  seemed  to  start  from  this  spot, 
where  the  church  and  the  rectory  stood 
side  by  side  ;  and,  now  that  the  moat  was 
gone,  the  parson's  house  and  bit  of  glebe 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  road 
from  which  the  others  branched  off.  All 
the  little  world  of  Skeorn's  Inga  wanted 
the  parson  in  those  days,  couldn't  do  with- 
out him,  knocked  at  his  door  day  and  night, 
and  found  him  at  home  ;  for  it  so  happens 
that  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  hundred 
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years  a  DOU'resident  reclor  of  Ibis  parish 
has  hardly  been  heard  of.  Here  theyliove 
lived,  as  a,  rule;  here  they  have  died.  If 
we  have  not  been  among  ihe  best  of  the 
clerical  order,  we  have  not  been  the  worst 
—  in  fael,  we  have  been  a  very  fair  average 
lot  on  the  whole.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  predecessors,  though  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  the  best  of  them  was  not  he 
who  was  the  last  occupant  of  the  old  tec- 
tory.  Alasl  of  that  old  rectory  there  Is 
DOt  a  stoae  left  except  the  wall  that  pro- 
tects the  mouth  of  the  old  well,  which  is 
still  a  dangerous  abyss  for  calves  and 
colts  and  lambkins;  and  the  old  meadow 
no  longer  belongs  to  the  benefice,  and  sev- 
eral ol  the  old  roads  have  been  thrown  into 
the  adjoining  fields — and  things  are  not 
as  they  were. 

In  the  year  1799  the  rector  of  Skeorn's 
Inga  was  a  personage  still ;  he  had  another 
living,  which  he  served  by  a  curate.  A 
man  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once,  you 
know,  and  if  a  man  has  two  houses  and 
two  estates,  he  makes  his  choice  for  the 
most  part,  and  he  lives  In  one  and  he  puts 
a  housekeeper  in  the  other;  unless,  in- 
deed, he  can  let  it  to  a  tenant  who  will  pay 
him  rent  for  the  convenience.  That  was 
the  way  in  which  our  grandfathers  looked 
at  the  matter,  whether  the  estates  in  ques- 
tion were  ecclesiastical  or  lay;  and  I  am 
not  so  very  certain  that  Ihe  day  may  not 
come  when  the  noble  army  of  the  have- 
nots  will  begin  to  denounce  pluralities 
among  the  laity  in  the  same  way  that  Ihey 
denounced  pluralities  among  the  clergy  a 
generation  back.  But  [  shall  be  dead  be- 
Fore  that  comes  to  pass,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  by  the  lime  such  gabble  begins  to  be 


■ 


ean  thai  I  have  left  out 
i  of  the  most  delightful 
iling  information,  which 
lot  admit  into  the  pages 
These  editors  have  a 
er  for  !  I  may,  however, 
ou  who  the  rector  was, 
nothing  more 
e  Rev.  John 


Those  points  r 
an  immense  mas 
and  deeply  inters 
our  editor  would 
of  this  review, 
great  deal  10  answer 
at  this  point  tell  you 
even  though  I  tell  you  as  < 
than  his  name.  He  was' 
Beevor,  and  he  had  been 
years  in  1799.  His  curate  at  Scarning 
was  the  schoolmaster  mentioned  In  the 
census  return.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  this  schoolmaster  was 
one  of  your  certificated  elementary  gentle- 
man, employed  in  screwing  up  small  boys 
and  girls  to  pass  their  standards  in  the 


three  R's.  The  dignified  personage  who 
acted  as  schoolmaster  here  left  that  work' 
to  the  usher,  whom  he  paid  a  pittance  "lo', 
teach  Parish  Children  Gratis."  He  himselfj 
flew  at  higher  game.  Mr.  Priest  was  i 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year  in  1780,  a 
W.1S  elected  master  of  Scarning  School  id 
[789.  His  predecessor  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Potter,  the  first  translator  of 
/Eschylus  and  of  Euripides  into  English 
verse;  and  if  you  superciliously  assume 
that  they  were  but  indiSerent  perform- 
ances, it  is  only  because  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Scarning 
School  was  a  famous  school  under  Mr.  Pot- 
ter; and  under  Mr.  Priest  it  was  not  likely 
to  go  down  in  public  estimBtion.  Mr. 
Priest  had  a  good  house,  warranted  to  hold 
twenty-four  boarders,  and  he  enlarged  it 
after  a  fashion,  and  took  a  great  many 
more  than  the  twenty-four.  They  say  thai 
he  was  the  real  author  of  ■' Valpy's  Greek 
Grammar,"  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  so. 
At  any  rate,  he  published  a  great  deal 
else;  and  he  was  a  leading  agriculturist, 
too,  and  a  man  of  various  accomplish- 
ments; and  he  held  two  or  three  livings 
while  he  kept  on  his  school ;  nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  reside  in  the  schoolhouse, 
and  to  act  as  curate  of  the  parish,  which 
had  for  him  a  strange  attraction,  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  lastes. 
therefore  of  expensive  habits:  but  there, 
was -a  rift  in  the  lute,"  whicl 
not  a  scandalous  chronicle,  I  am  not  goinf 
to  tell  you  about.  One  thing  is  certaip,' 
that  he  died  insolvent,  though  hi 
bore  him  no  children,  and  though  hi 
all  his  life,  have  enjoyed  a  much  largei 
income  than  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Girling, 
whohved  within  his  means  and  made 
liberal  provision  for  his  family. 

I  cannot  refrain  at  this  point  from  put- 
ting on  record  certain  traditions  that  « 
slill  handed  about,  only  a  few  years  ; 
regarding  the  once  famous  school 
Skeorn's  Inga;  they  have  almost  faded 
from  memory  now,  and  some  of  Ihero  will 
die  out  altogether  when  I  pas: 
membrance.  The  school  was  founded  by 
a  certain  William  Seckar,  a  thriving  yeo- 
man, who  lived  all  his  life  in  the  parish, 
and  died  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  good  man  left 
the  bulk  of  his  properly,  consisting  of  a 
house  and  an  estate  in  land  now  extending 
to  about  one  hundred  acres,  to  his  wife 
Alice  for  life,  and  after  her  death  "for  the 
maintenance  of  one  free  school  to  be  kepi 
forever  in  the  said  house,  while  the  world 
endure,  in  Scarning."  Mistre 
a  prize,  and  a  priie  not  hard  to  win  neither. 
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Her  first  husband  died  on  the  first  of 
November,  1604,  and  Alice  married  her 
second  on  the  3rd  of  December  following. 
This  second  husband  was  buried  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1608,  and  Alice  married 
her  third  husband  on  the  7th  of  January 
followincr.  A  month  and  a  day  was  re- 
garded by  this  buxom  widow  as  a  reason- 
able interval  to  elapse  between  '*  the 
funeral  baked  meats  "  and  the  "  marriage- 
tables."  When,  however,  she  was  left  a 
widow  for  the  third  time  in  1622,  no  fourth 
aspirant  for  her  hand  came  forward,  and 
she  died,  lonely  and  neglected,  in  1638, 
and  our  school  was  forthwith  started. 
Then  followed  seven  or  eight  years  of 
abominable  jobbery  and  robbery  and  liti- 
gation as  the  natural  consequence,  and  the 
school  was  only  brought  into  actual  work- 
ing order  about  forty  years  after  the  found- 
er's death,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  after  his 
relict  had  joined  the  majority.  At  last, 
however,  it  did  begin  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  the  usual  precedent  was  followed : 
The  sons  of  the  laborers  were  by  no  means 
allowed  to  contaminate  the  children  of  the 
yeomanry  and  the  farmers.  These  latter 
were  taught  by  the  master  himself.  And 
they  were  taught  well  and  carefully  and 
successfully  too.  The  school  for  more 
than  a  century  had  a  surprisingly  good 
record  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  laborers'  children  were  taught  by  an 
"  usher,"  whose  time  was  given  to  teach 
the  three  R's,  while  in  the  evenings  his 
business  was  with  the  master's  boarders 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  were  the  sons  of  the  gentry 
great  and  small.  Two  grandsons  of  Roger 
North  of  Rougham  were  educated  at 
Seaming,  and  I  have  a  note  somewhere 
which  says  that  one  of  these  boys  twice 
—  actually  twice!  —  set  the  schoolhouse 
on  fire,  and  was  not  tried  for  arson  ;  be- 
cause, I  suppose,  the  fire  was  put  out  in 
time,  and  because  his  father  was  an  im- 
portant person  in  the  county.  Later  on 
the  future  Lord  Thuriow  was  at  the  school ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  place  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  influence  of  that 
coarse  and  boisterous  lord  chancellor  in 
posse.  Peter  Routh,  the  father  of  the 
venerable  master  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  one  of  Thurlow's  schoolfel- 
lows, and  many  another  who  need  not  be 
named.  Lord  Thuriow  seems  to  have  had 
some  sort  of  sneaking  regard  for  his  old 
school ;  for  when  he  became  lord  chancel- 
lor he  promoted  Mr.  Potter  to  a  prebendal 
stall  in  Norwich  ;  though  that  was  but  a 
poor  recognition  of  the  literary  labors  of  a 
scholar  who  was  the  first  translator  of  the 


Greek  dramatists  into  the   English   lan- 


guage. 


But  consider  how  things  hikve  changed. 
Note  that  we  have  found  a  county  magis- 
trate living,  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage, in  an  eight-roomed  house  with  a 
lean-to.  A  school  which  had  a  high  aca- 
demic reputation,  though  it  never  could 
have  had  fifty  boys  in  it,  with  a  senior 
wrangler  as  its  master — he,  too,  a  bene- 
ficed clergyman,  and  yet  acting  as  curate 
of  the  parish  for  the  resident  rector;  and 
a  third  clergyman,  usher  of  the  school, 
itinerating  through  a  rather  large  circuit 
of  adjoining  parishes,  where  there  were  no 
parsons  to  look  after  the  poor  sheep,  and 
no  parsonage  houses  for  the  vicars  or  rec- 
tors to  live  in,  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 
Another  noticeable  indication  of  the  frugal 
manner  of  life  which  prevailed  among  the 
lesser  gentry  in  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere, 
too,  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  afforded  by 
one  tradition  that  has  often  been  repeated 
to  me.  Here  it  is.  I've  heard  grand- 
father say  that  when  Mr.  Priest  was  at  his 
best  there  was  scores  o'  young  gents  as 
used  to  come  to  school  as  day-boys,  'cause 
there  was  no  room  for  'em  to  board  ;  and 
they  used  ta  come  on  dickies  [donkeys], 
and  some  on  'em  used  to  have  a  dickie  for 
two  —  ride  and  tie  like.  I've  heard  grand- 
father say  he's  seen  a  good  dozen  of  'em 
turned  out  on  Podmoor  —  that  wasn't  in- 
closed in  those  days  —  and  the  mischeev- 
ious  boys  as  didn't  like  the  young  gents, 
and  used  to  fight  'em  pretty  hard  when 
they  got  a  chance,  would  take  and  hunt 
them  dickies  a  mile  or  two  off  on  to  Daffy 
Green,  so  as  the  young  gents  when  they 
came  out  o'  school  had  a  rare  dance  to 
get  their  dickies!"  Poor  little  weary 
urchins  !  "  But  why  didn't  they  come  in 
donkey  carts  ?  "  My  benevolent  and  com- 
miserating friend,  what  an  innocent  you 
must  be  to  think  that  there  was  a  spring 
donkey-cart  in  Norfolk  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  a  parish  road  in  Norfolk  over 
which  a  donkey  could  drag  a  cart  with 
a  couple  of  lads  in  it  for,  say,  a  couple 
of  miles,  when  the  ruts  were  three  feet 
deep ! 

Mr.  Priest  had  a  comfortable  house 
enough,  but  I  gather  that  his  boarders  did 
not  live  with  him,  but  in  a  range  of  squalid, 
rickety  buildings,  of  which  some  portion 
still  remains.  They  must  have  been 
wretched  places,  for  the  best  part  of  them 
are  now  turned  into  four  miserable  and 
disgraceful  hovels,  where  four  families 
still  continue  to  "pig"  after  a  fashion, 
and  where  no  human  beings  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  live.      I   suspect  that  young 
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3ul  revolied  ai  ilie  accommoda- 
lion  provided  for  him  and  his  schoolfel- 
lows,  and  that  in  riglileous  indienation  he 
applied  Ihe  torch  ;  or  it  maj-  be  ihal  he 
only  wanted  to  burn  that  luckless  usher  in 
his  bed,  and  lo  roast  him  alive  for  aclioK 
his  part  as  gaoler  over  •'  the  young  genls." 
But  this  outbreak  of  virtuous  indijjnation 
(assuming  it  to  be  such— and  you  know 
we  ought  to  make  the  best  of  o'ur  fellow- 
creatures'  little  peccadilloes)  happened 
long  before  1799,  though  of  course  at  that 
lime  it  was  one  of  the  well-worn  traditions 
of  the  school, 

Among  the  "young  gents"  who   were 
Mr.  Priest's  boarders  at  Skeorn's  Inga  a 


s  later  than  the 


e  1  a 


ling 


imall  boy  named  Edward  Hall 
Alderson.  His  father  was  recorder  of 
Norwich,  and  the  son  was  an  infant  prod- 
igy. Unlike  many  another  Lcianl  prodigy, 
lie  lived  to  justify,  and  more  than  justify, 
all  the  great  expectations  that  were  formed 
of  him  in  his  childhood  ;  for  at  Cambridge 
he  was  the  last  man  who  ever  won  the 
chancellor's  medal  for  classical  scholar- 
ship after  being  declared  senior  wrangler, 
not  to  mention  other  distinctions,  which 
make  his  academical  career  Ihe  most  bril- 
liant on  record;  and  he  ended  by  being 
raised  to  the  excheqtier  court,  as  Baron 
Alderson,  in  1834,  retaining  that  high  po- 
sition till  his  death  in  1S57.  I  assume 
that  it  was  Mr,  Priest's  reputation  as  an 
eminent  mathematician  which  led  the  re- 
corder of  Norwich  to  send  his  promising 
son  to  be  grounded  at  our  school.  The 
boy  remained  here  some  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  he  was  removed  to  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Dut  Mr.  Priest  ought  In 
justice  to  have  some  credit  for  the  great 
lawyer's  early  training;  and  if  the  pupil 
was  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  master  was  senior 
wrangler  of  his,  1  have  known  one  of  his 
schoolfellows  who  remembered  little  Al- 
derson here;  but  my  aged  friend  was  a 
big  boy  when  young  Alderson  was  a  little 
one,  and  between  the  big  boys  and  the 
little  boys  in  a  school,  except  in  cases 
where  the  younger  is  the  elder's  fag, there 
is  a  very  broad  distinction,  whatever  the 
difference  may  be. 

1  think  you  have  had  enough  about  our 
school,  though  not  nearly  as  much  as  my 
inveterate  garrulity  would  give  you,  if  you 
were  worthy  o£  it.  I  must  get  back  to  the 
rector  of  Skeorn's  Ing.i  in  1799.  The 
Rev.  John  lieevor  was  presented  to  this 
rectory  by  Sir  John  Lombe,  the  patron,  in 
1789,  and  he  held  the  living  for  nineteen 
years.     He  had  not  been  many  years  in 


idence  before  the  good  folk  in  Nor 
went  wild  about  a  young  painter  who 
had  become  the  fashion,  and  who  was  now 
ising  in  eslimalion  every  day.     He  man- 
iged  to  win  a  very  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished   bride    In   the   person    of    Amelia 
Alderson  —  a  cousin.  I  think,  of  the  future 
baron  of  the  exchequer ;  and  among  other 
people  who  gave  Mr,  Opie  a  commission 
s  the  rector  of  Skeorn's   Inga,     When 
:  present  writer  first  took  root  in  this 
ghborhood,  this  picture  of  the    Rev. 
John  Deevor  was  still  hanging  up  in  the 
dining-room.     It  was  very  far  from 
being    a   good    specimen    of   the   artist's 
workmanship,  and  so  when,  ten  or  eleven 
s  ago,  somebody  laid   claim  to  it  as 
property,  1    let  him   have  it   without 
weeping,  though  for  old  tradition's  sake  it  j 
mit:ht  belter  have  been  left  where  it  was.  J 
1  like  to  think  that  young  Alderson  savl 
that  picture  p,iin!ed  here— going  in  and  1 
ut  while  his  beautiful  and  gifted  cousin 
'atched  the  lad,  not  without  many  curious 
speculations  as  to  whether  he  would  turn 
out  all  she  and  other  of  his  kindred  hoped 
and  expected  he  would  develop  Into.     As 

the  Rev.  John,  the  best  thing  I  know   . 
about  him  is  that  he  gave  Opie  one  of  his 
earliest  commissions.  I 

He  was  a  big,  burly,  sloppy  sort  of  3 
nan.  They  tell  how  fje  had  an  enormous 
ippetite,  and  could  never  get  enough  to 
lat  at  home.  There  was,  and  still  is,  a 
second-rate  inn  at  the  adjoining  town  of 
Dereham,  where  some  of  the  coaches  used 
lo  change  horses  and  the  carriers  put  up 
their  vans.  Here  a  good  deal  of  eating 
and  drinking  went  on.  The  people  say 
that  when  the  parson  had  devoured  all  he 
could  6nd  at  the  rectory  —  and  in  those 
days  people  used  rarely  to  dine  later  than 
four  —  he  would  be  driven  down  to  the 
George;  and,  as  one  of  my  old  people 
put  it,  "there  Parson  Beevor  'd  George 
Awf/r"— leastwise,  that  was  what  I've 
heard  'em  say  \ "  He  had  married  a  lady 
of  some  fortune,  and  Ihe  rustics  had  a 
strong  regard  for  her;  but  their  affection 
seems  to  have  been  mixed  with  pity. 
"  I've  heard  my  mother  say  as  she  used 
to  come  and  call  in  sometimes,  and  talk 
won'ful  quick-like  and  kindly,  for  five  min- 
utes at  a  time  1  and  then  she'd  sit  still  and  , 
say  nothing  for  ever  so  long,  only  look 
wistful  like  at  the  children,  and  lake  and 
pat  'em,  and  say  nothing,  only  pat  'em  and 
pat  'em.  Sometimes  the  little  'uns  'd  get 
scared,  and  she'd  get  up  and  go  away,  and 
say  nothing,  only  look  wistful-lrke."  It 
nas  just  as  well  the  poor  woman  had  no 
family,  as  things  turned  out. 
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The  Rev.  John  was  a  masterful  sort  of 
a  person.  There  were  oak  benches  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  in  those  days  —  they 
were  all  "  restored  "  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  some  thirty  years  ago;  but  I  cannot 
hear  that  there  were  any  in  the  chancel. 
So  the  Rev.  John  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  put  up  two  pews  in  the  chancel ; 
one  for  himself  and  the  wistful  \2idy  and 
his  family,  whoever  they  might  be,  and 
one  for  his  servants.  But  Sir  John 
Lombe  was  a  masterful  man  too,  and, 
moreover,  he  too  was  rector  of  Seaming. 
For  this  benefice  consists  of  two  medie- 
ties  ;  one  is  of  necessity  held  by  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish,  the  other  may  be 
held  by  anybody,  male  or  female.  When 
the  Rev.  John  look  it  into  his  head  to  put 
up  two  pews  in  the  chancel,  Sir  John 
Lombe,  as  lay-rector,  intervened,  and  re- 
minded his  clerical  better-half  that  he  too 
owned  the  chancel,  and  was  rector  of  the 
benefice,  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Beevor  had 
thought  fit  to  erect  two  pews  without  con- 
sulting his  colleague  in  the  preferment, 
he.  Sir  John,  claimed  one  of  the  pews  as 
his  —  and  he  appropriated  it  accordingly. 
What  happened  I  cannot  tell.  But  that 
the  masterful  baronet  ever  actually  did 
come  and  take  his  seat  in  the  rectorial 
pew,  and  thereby  assert  his  right,  I  never 
heard,  though  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  he  did  come  to  Skeorn's 
Inga  now  and  then.  But  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,  and  a  romance,  too,  which  I  am  not 
going  to  tell,  though  I  am  prepared  to  sell 
it  at  a  price  to  any  distinguished  and  com- 
petent novelist  who  wants  a  plot  and  cannot 
invent  one. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1799,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Beevor,  died  aged  forty-five  years, 
and  she  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  May. 
The  wistful  lady  laid  her  down  and  slept. 
At  last  her  earthly  yearnings  and  dreams 
and  regrets  were  all  over.  In  those  days, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  place  of 
dignity  for  the  parson  and  his  belongings 
to  be  buried  in  was  the  chancel, land  in 
the  chancel  accordingly  they  prepared  to 
find  a  place  for  all  that  was  left  of  the  wist- 
ful lady.  But  the  chancel  was  very,  very 
full  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Skeorn  Inga's 
rectors,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  small  gen- 
try who  had  been  laid  there  in  large  num- 
ber for  centuries.  It  would  never  have 
done  to  disturb  the  grave  of  any  man 
whose  representatives  were  still  living  in 
the  parish.  That  would  have  resulted  in 
such  a  revolt  from  authority  as  would  have 
been  frightful  to  contemplate.  But  about 
a  hundred  years  before   this   time   there 


;  had  been  a  certain  Mr.  Blackball  living  in 
Skeorn's  Inga,  who  was  one  of  the  gentry 
of  the  place  ;  the  family  had  long  ago  been 
extinct,  and  the  name  almost  forgotten  in 
the   parish.      It   would    have   been    alto- 
gether   forgotten  but  for   certain   rather 
handsome  ledgerstones  that  were  lying  in 
the  chancel.     One  of  these  covered  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  little   daughter  who 
had  survived  her  two  sisters,  and  who,  just 
as  she  had  entered  on  her  thirteenth  year, 
had  been  taken  away  from   the  grieving 
parents.     There  were  no  Blackhalls  now 
to  enter  a  protest,  and  so,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Beevor  wanted  to  find  a  place  for  the 
wistful  lady,  he  bethought  him  of  the  little 
damsel's  place  of  burial,  and  he  resolved 
that  there  his  late  partner  should  be  laid. 
So  the  great  stone  was  raised  and  the  old 
grave  was  opened,  and  there  lay  the  little 
damsel,  or  all  that  was  left  of  her.     The 
coffin   fell  to  pieces,  and  in  it,flo!  there 
was    the    skeleton    of    a    little    girl,    all 
shrouded  in  long,  auburn  hair,  which  had 
grown  in   great  profusion  apparently  for 
years  after  she  had  been  entombed ;  and 
as  they  looked  there  was  a  change,  and 
the  muddy  vesture  of  decay  crumbled,  but 
the  long  hair  remained  ;  and  first  one  and 
then  another  cut  off  a  lock,  and  I  had  one 
of  those  long  locks  in  my  hand  not  many 
weeks  ago.    I  know  there  are  many  author- 
ities who   stoutly  deny  that  the  thing  is 
possible.     I   know   that  an  accomplished 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  world  of  science,  smiled  the 
chilling  smile  of  incredulity  when  I  told 
him  what  I  had  heard,  and  what  1  had  seen, 
and  how  I  had  held  that  lock  of  hair  in  my 
hand.     But   I    know,   too,  that  facts   are 
stubborn   things,  though  we  all  do  reso- 
lutely accept  such  facts   as  square   with 
our  pet  theories,  and  bravely  reject  such 
facts  as  go  against  our  views  of  what  the 
laws  of  the  universe  are.     Also,  I  know  of 
one  eminent  man  of  science,  who  was  a 
burning  and  shining  light  in  his  day,  who 
had  one  magnificent  saying,  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  many  a  time  and  oft, 
which  I  seriously  commend  to  the  notice 
of  all  sceptics  and  Philistines  of  every  sort 
and  degree.     They   are  welcome    to    it. 
'*  Give  me  theories,  sir!  I  can  understand 
them  :  but  confouud  facts  I  I  don't  believe 
them!" 


There  is  a  sequel  to  this  my  account  of 
the  year  1799  in  Skeorn's  Inga.  The 
Rev.  John  laid  his  wife  in  her  grave,  and 
he  went  home  from  that  funeral  a  lonely 
widower  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  he  found 
absolutely  nothing  to  eat  in  his  house. 
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There  is  a  ghastly  iradiiion  that  he  was 
seized  with  fierce  spasms  of  hunger,  and 
that  he  found  the  kitchen  lire  out.  and 
nothing  but  dry  bread  upon  the  premises. 
Decency  would  have  suggested  that  he 
should  fast;  the  dreadful  seuse  of  etnpti' 
ness  drove  him  to  the  George,  When 
ihe  stin  arose  on  the  next  May  morninK 
his  appetite  had  returned;  to  his  dismay, 
he  found  nothing  to  satisfy  his  cravings 
but  the  driest  of  dry  bread.  It  was  terri- 
ble !  Then  his  cook  demanded  an  inter- 
view, and,  in  reply  to  his  complaints  and 
inquiries,  she  announced  that  she  ivas 
going  to  go.  Why  people  should  ever 
declare  thai  they  are  going  to  go  instead 
of  simply  going,  it  is  difficult  lo  under- 
stand :  but  this  is  the  way  that  some  peo- 
ple  have  when  they  signify  Iheir  resolve 

The  Rev.  John  was  at  his  wits'  end.  Star- 
vation stared  hira  in  the  face.  He  had 
never  engaged  a  servant  in  his  life ;  if  this 
woman  should  desert  him  he  was  a.  lost 
man.  To  die  of  starvation  in  his  own 
house  was  a  fate  too  tragical  to  contem- 
plate. There  was  only  one  way  out  of  it. 
Would  that  cook  be  induceiJ  to  stay? 
Wages    should    not    part    Ihem.      What 


and  his  usher ;  and  the  Rev.  John  took  up 
his  abode  at  Norwich,  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  cit}*,  and  made  himself  con- 
spicuous there  by  affixing  to  his  frontdoor 
an  enormous  brass  plate,  on  which  was 
inscribed  in  huge  letters  his  name  and 
liile,  "  Rector  of  Scarning," 

There  is  one  tradilion,  however,  or  tbete 
was  one  a  very  lew  years  ago,  which  re- 
flects some  credit  upon  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  peasantry  here  a  hundred  years  ago. 
However  much  the  neighboring  clergy  and 
"*hers  of  their  rank  might  have  been  will- 
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contemptuously,  but  only  log  significantly. 
Slowly  came  the  uitimatuni.  On  one  con- 
dition, and  one  only,  would  she  continue 
to  act  as  the  provider  for  that  unhappy 
widower,  and  that  condition  was  —  mar- 
riage I  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  on 
the  6th  of  July, /u'O  months  and  a  day  after 
the  wistful  lady  was  laid  in  her  grave, 
"  John  fleevor  of  this  Parish,  Clerk,  Wid- 
ower," says  the  register,  "and  Bridget 
Lee  of  this  Parish,  likrwise  Widow,  were 
married  in  this  Church  by  License  .  .  . 
by  me,  Samuel  Horsfall,  Minister,"  and 
the  book  was  signed  hyjohn  fieevorand 
bv  Bridget  Lee,  X  htr  mark.  The  woman 
couid  not  write  her  name! 

Did  the  happy  pair  start  upon  Iheir 
honevmoonf  Did  they  stay  where  ihev 
were>  What  did  the  neighbors  say'? 
How  did  such  a  disgraceful  and  disgust- 
ing misalliance tvita  out?  Only  this  much 
I  know,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  from 
this  day  simply  dropped  out.  He  appears 
never  again  to  have  officiated  ia  the 
church.  The  rectory  was  soon  let  to  a 
gentlemau  of  Independent  means,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  and  who  possibly  may 
have  settled  in  the  parish  for  the  sake  of 
such  advantages  as  the  school  in  those  days 
afforded.  The  church  was  served,  and 
Ihe  pastoral  visitation  of  the  people,  ^uch 
as  it  was,  was  carried  on  by  Mr.   Priest 


and  however  much  the  farmers  might  be 
ready  to  hold  their  tongues  and  say  noth- 
ing when  there  was  nothing  to  gain  and 
something  to  lose  by  protesting,  the  lafjor- 
ing  class  were  indignant,  and  did  not  hold 
their  peace.  In  their  rough  way  they  re- 
tained some  regard  and  aSection  for  the 
wistful  lady  who  had  patted  their  little 
ones,  talked  with  their  wives,  sat  down  in 
their  poor  hovels,  and  somewhat  shyly 
and  awkwardly  had  done  ihem  many  a 
kind  service.  They  resented  the  wrong 
done  and  the  disrespect  shown  lo  their 
only  gentle  friend.  The  lady  was  gone, 
and  in  her  place  had  come  a  common 
woman,  to  whom  they  gave  such  names  as 
suited  their  humor  — and  Ihey  did  not 
spare  her.  Then  they  hooted  the  Rev. 
John  if  he  showed  himself  outside  his  own 
gate.  They  watched  for  him  oq  his  way 
to  and  from  the  little  inn,  where  he  still 
would  go  "to  George  hlsself,"  and  the 
place  became  too  hot  for  the  rector  and 
his  mate.  In  fact,  the  people  hunted  him 
out  of  the  parish,  and  he  went  his  way, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

And  thus  it  was  that  this  )*ear  1799 
proved  to  be  the  aHitui  tnirabilit  of 
Skeorn's  Inga — now  ninety-two  years 
ago.  There  is  only  one  among  us  now 
who  was  alive  when  all  this  happened  — 
our  dear  old  Biddy  ;  she  was  four  years 
old  then,  but  she  did  not  come  and  hve 
here  till  many  years  after. 

All  whose  fathers  had  any  stories  to  tell 
about  that  time  have  gone  from  us.  Now 
we  live  a  mere  humdrum  life:  though, 
who  knows  but  that,  a  century  hence, 
some  gossi  ping  antiquarian  chronicler  may 
tish  up  here  and  there  a  scrap  of  Old- 
World  scandal,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light 
for  our  posterity  to  smile  or  wonder  at 
when  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Who  can  tell  what  that  Ime  of 
beauty  is  which  separates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous,  or  how  infinitely  sub- 
tle are  the  distinctions  which  make  almost 
,  the  very  same  incidents  mean  and  vul|[a> 
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or  tender  and  heroic  as  they  emerge  from 
the  mists  of  the  past? 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  chronicler 
of  the  future  will  have  to  say  of  me  and 
my  concerns  if,  by  some  queer  chance,  he 
finds  a  fragment  of  my  personality  intrud- 
ing itself  upon  his  notice  in  acres  to  come 
—  say  in  the  year  3000  A.D.  What  a  huge 
accumulation  of  mythus  will  have  grown 
up  by  that  time  concerning  the  habits  and 
status  and  belief  and  character  of  the 
country  parsons  of  England !  By  that 
lime,  will  there  be  anything  picturesque  in 
the  world  ?     Who  will  say  ? 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE   FARMER-MONK. 

There  is,  as  many  have  said,  a  singular 
sweetness  produced  in  well-regulated  and 
well-disposed  minds  by  lonely  labor  in  the 
fields,  when  earth  and  heaven,  with  their 
manifold  sights  and  sounds,  are  unalloyed 
by  the  world's  intrusion.  In  the  "myste- 
rious temple  of  the  dawn,  in  which  we  of 
noisy  mess-rooms,  heated  courts,  and  dusty 
oflSces  are  infrequent  worshippers,  the 
peasant  is  a  priest.  There  he  ofiEers  up 
his  hopes  and  fears  for  rain  and  sunshine  ; 
there  he  listens  to  the  anthems  of  birds 
we  rarely  hear,  and  interprets  auguries 
that  for  us  have  little  meaning."  What 
must  that  influence  have  been  to  hearts 
attuned  to  the  sweet  chorus  of  praise  and 
adoration  which  earth  seems  to  render  to 
its  Maker  in  such  retired  spots  as  those 
which  were  chosen  by  the  monks  of  old 
time,  in  what  a  new  sense  must  nature 
have  become  to  them  the  handmaid  of 
grace  ;  to  these  men,  with  their  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  and  with  sacred  thoughts 
and  associations  in  all  they  did,  how  this 
outdoor  existence  must  have  produced 
wonderfully  beautiful  attitudes  of  mind, 
such  as  we  in  the  world  scarcely  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  !  In  this  life  of  tending 
the  earth  no  morbid  excitement  found  a 
place,  no  extraordinary  nature  was  re- 
quired of  the  men  for  it  to  produce  within 
him  the  effects  of  quietness,  contented- 
ness,  tenderness,  and  interest  in  simple 
and  natural  things.  Not  that  work  in 
fields  or  garden  was  the  chief  object  in 
the  life  of  a  monk  ;  we  know  that  it  was 
but  the  means  to  maintain  the  body  in 
health  and  strength,  and  to  afford  subsist- 
ence to  the  community  and  to  the  poor 
around  —  God's  poor,  as  they  were  so 
prettily  entitled  by  the  Church.     The  life 


of  the  mediaeval  monastic  orders  was  of 
necessity  more  divided  between  the  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  office  {pfficium  duty) 
and  manual  labor  than  that  of  their  mod- 
ern-day descendants.  Labor  is  now  more 
mental ;  still,  among  many  an  order,  such 
as  the  Carthusian  or  Cistercian,  old  and 
new  exist  together,  and  to-day  any  visitor 
to  those  new  homes  of  these  men  at  Cow- 
fold  in  Sussex,  or  Charnwood  Forest  in 
Leicestershire,  will  hear  the  same  offices 
in  choir,  and  see  the  same  labors  going  on 
outside,  as  he  might  have  seen  at  Beau- 
vale,  Henton,  Fountains,  Netley,  or  Tin- 
tern. 

The  notion  of  monasteries  being  places 
for  disappointed  and  health-broken  men 
is  an  entirely  false  one.  No  one  would  be 
admitted  to  the  novitiate  unless  sound  in 
body,  nor  would  he  be  permitted  to  take 
the  vows  after  his  probation  unless  there 
were  every  probability  of  his  proving  a 
helpful  member  of  the  republic.  All  mas- 
ters of  novices  can  tell  of  men  testing 
their  vocations,  and  having  to  be  rejected. 
The  community  could  not  exist  a  year  if 
the  popular  notion  were  true,  of  sad  hearts 
finding  in  these  houses  a  refuge  where 
they  live  yearning  after  lost  loves,  or 
haunted  by  memories  of  fearful  crimes; 
spending  their  lives  in  their  cells,  whence 
rise  through  the  still  night  air  the  sounds 
of  their  scourgings  and  their  groanings; 
or  of  men  chaunting  sensuously  sweet 
melodies  in  choir,  and  out  of  it  indulging 
in  pretty,  aesthetic,  and  false  sentimental 
occupations.  The  picture  is  a  purely  im- 
aginary one.  Life  was  a  stern  battle  to 
the  monk,  a  battle  all  round,  to  subdue 
his  own  nature,  and  to  make  a  very  desert 
place  often  to  blossom  into  richness  and 
beauty.  It  is  usually  thought  that  the 
wealthier  the  monastery  became  the  more 
luxurious  became  the  life  of  the  monk ; 
and  the  favorite  scene  for  our  painters  to 
depict  is  an  overladen  board  surrounded 
by  jovial,  Falstaff-like  monks,  or  a  cellarer 
who  is  smacking  his  lips  over  the  choice 
vintages  of  Europe,  or  lying  helpless  under 
their  influence.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  richness  of  the  house  made  no 
variation  in  the  fare  of  the  inhabitants. 
Everything  is  laid  down  by  the  "  rule  "  of 
the  order,  and  this  rule  is  not  only  learnt 
by  heart,  but  its  observance  is  as  binding 
as  the  hearing  of  mass  on  Sunday.  No  in- 
fringement of  this  code  of  life  by  a  monk 
was  possible  without  entailing  confession 
before  the  whole  assembly  in  the  chapter- 
house ;  and  no  alteration  could  be  made  in 
this  code  by  a  community  willing  to  do  so, 
without  sanction  from  superiors  in  vary- 
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log  dearees  from  bishop  lo  pope,  The 
rule  differs,  it  is  true,  in  each  order,  but 
never  to  ilie  exieot  of  permiiiing  even  the 
ordinary  seif-indulgeDce  of  a  layman's  life. 
Some  orders  have  no  fjesh  meat  save  in 
sickoess,  others  have  it  only  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  a  few  permit  it  at  one  meal ;  bm 
in  no  case  would  it  be  possible  for  a  gour- 
met or  gourmand  lo  exist  in  our  lay  un- 
derstanding of  the  terms.  So  likewise 
with  regard  to  the  beautiful  spots  where 
we  find  the  houses  of  the  often-styled 
"  lazy  "  monk.  We  usually  hear  and  read 
that  they  chose  this  site  or  the  other  with 
a  keen  sense  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lovely  scenery,  and  for  the  rich  lands 
around.  Now  although  the  love  of  beauti- 
ful landscape  is  one  of  the  most  innocent 
and  elevating  of  passions,  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  search  of  a  medixval  mo- 
c  brotherhood ;  if  the  choiceof 
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a  desert  and  barren  place  that  be 
and  he  left  a  very  paradise  of  delights  be- 
hind hiro.    Alter  the  invading  hordes  of 
Goths  and  Saracens  had  swept  over  Italy 
and    France  and   Spain,  large    tracts    of 
Europe    were    left    neglected,  and    were 
grndually  lost  to  cultivation  ;  and  Loudoun, 
in  his"  Jincyclopjediaof  Botany," declares 
that,  without  the  architectural  and  rural 
labors   of  the  monk,  "  many  provinces  of 
Europe  which   at   present    nourish    thou- 
i.inds  of  inhabiianis  would  have  remained 
desens  and  marshes,  the  resorts  only  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  seminaries  of  disease;    . 
and  archilcclure  and  gardening  as  arts  oi  |  worker, 
design,  instead  of  being  very  generally  I  as  the 
diffused,  would  have  been  lost    to    the 
greater  part  of  Europe." 

From  ilie  first  days  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church  we  may  trace  the  connection  of 
land  cultivation  with  the  religious  life. 
Without  staying  to  notice  the  sacred  as- 
sociations that  gather  round  gardens  in 
Christian  minds,  it  may  be  tioiii  !  '  ' 
our  Lord  allo(¥ed  himself  to  be  .t, 
only  on  two  occasions  by  hi.i  i 
once  St.  Peter  thought  him  an  a.. 


on  another  occasion  St,  Mary  thought  him 
a  gardener  ;  and  the  Church  seems  lohave 
settled  upon  this  occupation  more  than  one 
would  think  it  would  have  done  when  its 
apostles  were  chie%  Jisbermen,  and  the 
Holy  Family  itself  that  of  a  carpenter's 
house.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  re- 
mark that  as  early  as  the  second  century 
we  tind  our  Lord  described  as  a  maker  of 
ploughs  and  vokes  for  oien  ;  and  St,  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  iti  his  celebrated  dialogue  with 
Tryphon.  makes  this  assertion.*  Bossuet 
mentions  that  ploughs  were  spoken  of  by 
the  fathers  as  preserved  with  reverence 
from  having  been  made  by  otir  Saviour, 
and  St.  Jerome  (I  think  it  is)  speaks  of 
them  as  remaining  in  his  time.  One  of 
the  earliest  Apocryphal  Gospels,  that  of 
"Thomas,  the  Israelite," otherwise  called 
the  ■•  Gospel  of  the  Boyhood  of  Our  Lord 
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added  not  only  a  very  sacred 
agriculture   itself,   but   fresh 
depth  to  the  tender  invitation  of  him  who 
said  that  "  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  bnrdi 
light,"     Among  the  many  saintly  ' 
cessors  claimed  by  husbandmen  we 
Phocas,  a  gardener,  martyred  for  the  faiti 
at  Sinope;  St.  PauUnus,  Bishop  of  Nr" 
in  431,  whose  relics  lie  in  Si.   Barthi 
mew's,  in  Rome,  who  is  piclureii 
alms  to  the  poor  while  he  rests 
spade  ;  St.  Lucy,  the  friend  of  the  lal 
ing    poor;    St,   Giles,   the   patron  of 
'■merry  greenwood."     In  France  the 
chorite  St.  Fiacre  shares  with  St.   UrI 
of  Langres  the  position  of  daj 
heart  of  the  devout    peasantry.     In    thi 
Tirol  they  have  SS.  Nothburga  and  Isidori 
and    Walstone,   while   St,  Dorothy  care; 
still   for   earth's   herbs   and    flower; 
Spain  St.  Isidore,  the  patron  of  the  proi 
Madrid,  was  but  a  farm  laborer  in   II" 
the  faithful  servant  of  one  master,  aud 
his  piety  he  made  not  only  himself 
but  his  wife   also;   he  is    often    painti 
kneeling  before  a  cross  in  the  field,  while 
an  angel  guides   his    white    oxen    at  the 
plough,     the  great  St.  George,  the  earth. 
■  i  much  more  regarded  in  the  East 
lend  of  the  farmer,  as  his  name 
implies,  and  is  more  sought  by  the  herds- 
man as  the   preserver  of  his  cattle    and 
guardian  of  fold  and  stall,  than  as    tbs 
patron  of  chivalry  and  knighthood. 

The  first  essential  in  days  of  kingdi 
making  and  feudal  independence  was 
LiriML'tticn   of    the  peaceful    agriculturil 
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Any  traveller  in  eastern  Syria,  or  even  in 
eastern  Egypt  along  the  Nile's  shore,  can 
see  how  paralyzing  to  the  present  day  the 
absence  of  this  is.  As  the  Church's  power 
extended,  so  increasingly  did  she  spread 
her  guardianship  over  the  peasant  in  the 
field  ;  many  and  repeated  are  her  efforts. 
The  well-known  Truce  of  God  in  England 
forbade  the  barons  of  the  eleventh  century 
to  make  any  attack  upon  each  other  be- 
tween Wednesday's  sundown  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday's  sunrise,  so  that  the 
peasant  might  not  be  disturbed  or  called 
from  his  work  on  those  days,  and  no  man 
was  to  molest  the  laborer  working  in  the 
fields  or  to  lay  hands  upon  the  implements 
of  his  husbandry,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication ;  a  far  more  effective  cure  then 
than  sending  him  to  gaol;  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  canon  of  the  General  Council  of 
Lateran,  held  in  1 179,  decreed  that  "all 
presbyters,  clerks,  monks,  converts,  pil- 
grims, and  peasants,  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  labors  of  husbandry,  together 
with  the  cattle  in  their  ploughs  and  the 
seed  which  they  carry  into  the  fields  shall 
enjoy  periect  security;  and  that  all  who 
molest  or  interrupt  them,  if  they  do  not 
desist  when  they  have  been  admonished, 
shall  be  excommunicated." 

So  much  was  it  the  custom  in  early  days 
for  the  whole  community  of  a  religious 
house  to  work  in  the  fields,  that  such 
scenes  as  that  portrayed  by  the  Venerable 
Bede  of  Easterwin,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth, 
in  the  eighth  centurv,  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one  to  meet  with.  He  says 
that  the  abbot,  "  being  a  strong  man  and 
of  humble  disposition,  used  to  assist  his 
monks  in  their  rural  labors,  sometimes 
guiding  the  plough  by  its  stilts,  or  handles  ; 
sometimes  winnowing  corn,  and  sometimes 
forging  instruments  of  husbandry  with  a 
hammer  upon  an  anvil."  Even  the  great 
St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  when  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  would  be  found  making 
hay  or  reaping  corn  with  the  members  of 
the  monastery  where  he  was  stopping 
(Chron.  Gervas.  col.,  1400),  and  the  intelli- 
gence brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions 
of  agriculture  by  such  men  must  have 
been  very  great. 

Among  the  monastic  orders,  the  Cister- 
cians, Carthusians,  and  Praemonstraten- 
sians  were  the  great  gardeners.  What 
the  Cistercian  was  to  the  Benedictine 
Order  that  the  Praemonstratensian  was  to 
the  Augustinian.  Homely  men,  severe 
ascetics,  lovers  of  retired  country  life,  en- 
terprising farmers.  The  white-robed  Cis- 
tercian possessed  over  a  hundred  houses 
in  this  kingdom,  centres  whence  radiated 


influences  the  most  beneficent  upon  man^ 
kind  around  and   upon  the  soil  on  which 
they  were   placed ;  each  establishment  a 
beautiful  socialism  with  Ora  et  Labora  a& 
its   watchwords,  both   fathers   and    farm* 
servants  bound  by  vows,  each  having  his 
place  in  the  responsibilities  and  execution 
of  the  work  of  the  house.     Their  beautiful 
abbeys  at   Fountains,    Furness,   Tintern, 
Valle  Crucis,  Riveaux,  and  Beaulieu  are 
known  to    most  people.     Go   where  you 
will,  the  same  distinctive  features  are  ob- 
served in  their  houses,  their  situation  far 
from  the  moiling  crowd  and  the  garboyle 
of  the  world,  away  in  some  secluded  val- 
ley with  the  peace  of  Heaven  foretasted 
in  nature's  solemn  silence,  with  the  sun's 
radiance  making  the  rocks  or  hills  around 
wondrous  with  their  mystery  of  light  and 
shadow  ;  there,  in  the  narrowest  part,  the 
White  Monk    made    his  home,  a  stream 
near  by  to  turn  the  mills,  a  great  church, 
lying  upon  the  north  of  the  abbey,  with 
architecture    severely  plain,  no    steepled 
towers  to  break  the  sternness  of  its  out- 
lines, no  musical  peal  of  bells  to  disobey 
the   rule   of  absolute  silence  without  the 
choir  gates,  no  paintings  or  frescoed  walls, 
or  colored  glass  to  enrich  their  chapels, 
no    musical    instrument   to   heighten  the 
emotions;  ears   were   to   be   listening  to 
other  sounds,  and  eyes  to  be  gazing  on 
visions  of  other  beauties  than  the  world 
even  in  its  sacred  art  could  portray.  Little 
should  we  hear  of  detraction  of  the  monks 
of  old  England  if  the  visitors  of  their  ruined 
homes  would  honestly  and  without  preju- 
dice  study  the   life   of   even  one   order  ! 
There  is  the  old   dormitory,  whose    win- 
dows were  never  glazed  or  shuttered  ;  was 
it  not  enough  to  have  a  covering  from  the 
night  dews  and  cold,  and  too  much  when 
they  thought  of  their  master  having  not 
where  to  lay  his  head?  there  the   refec- 
tory, where   herbs   were   the   only    food ; 
there  the  fratery,  or  day-room,  without  fire 
in    winter,  and   open  at  one   end  to   the 
storm  and  sunshine.     Day  and   night  the 
round  of  duty  goes  on  ;  day  or  night  the 
wayfarer,  or  the  pilgrim,  might  seek  their 
hospitality,   and   find   a   welcome   and    a 
cheer  more  generous  than  their  hosts  ever 
allowed   themselves.     How  strange  it  all 
sounds  to  our  ears,  how  it  fascinates  in 
the  telling,  and  how  we  endeavor  to  find 
points  to  cavil  at  to  justify  the   indiffer- 
ence and  luxury  of  the  century  we  are  in  ! 
And  in  the  country  around  what  a  change 
was   effected  !     They  of  Furness   Abbey 
bear  upon   their  sigil   three   slips  of  the 
Atropa    Belladonna,    or   Deadly     Night- 
shade ;  there,  too,   is  the   Madonna,  pre^ 
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senling  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms  with 
an  apple,  ihe  lype  of  the  first  Adam.  Ai 
the  feel  of  this  group  are  two  monks  al 
prayer.  The  whole  may  be  read  as  an 
allegory  of  the  Order  of  White  Monks. 
They  go  1o  a  valleyof  the  shadow  of  death, 
where  nature  is  most  uosynipalhelic  in 
aspect,  some  deadly  waste  and  dark  wil- 
derness; butwilh  their  firm  faith  in  the 
second  Adam,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
second  Eve,  Ihey  mitigate  the  curse  passed 
upon  our  first  parents,  and,  instead  of 
thorns  and  ihistles,  earth  yields  lor  Ihem 
the  corn  and  vine ;  and  instead  of  the  dir°a 
"Cursed  be  the  earth,"  they  make  the 
canticle  of  faithful  hope  arise  from  the 
smiling  and  fertile  champagne  around, 
"God  shall  bless  us,  and  our  Und  shall 
yield  her  increase," 

Not  only  were  the  Cistercians  the  chief 
farmers  among  the  monastic  orders,  but 
also  the  great  fosterers  and  promoters 
of  numerous  other  industries.  The  iron- 
works, to  which  England  owes  its  wealth, 
were  begun  by  the  monk,  and  mining  and 

manner  bv  the  fathers  of  Kirkstead  and 
Louth  Pa'rk  Abbey,  Cloth  manufacture 
was  another  of  the  industries  they  con- 
ducted; at  Buckfast,  ia  Devon,  their  old 
cloth-mill,  now  a  blanket  factory,  is  close 
to  the  walls  of  one  of  their  earliest  houses 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
thai  the  wayside  crosses,  that  are  to  be 
Etili  met  with  upon  lonely  moorlands  and  in 
forsaken  bye-ways,  were  the  posts  guiding 
the  bearers  of  the  monks'  produce  to  some 
port  or  sister  house. 

The  Priemonsiratensian,  or  the  White 
Canon,  had  not  so  many  houses  in  En- 
gland as  his  brother  the  While  .Monk; 
their  chief  ones  were  Torre  (now  Torquay), 
East  Dereham,  and  Hales  Owen,  ana  ihey 
have  of  recent  years  been  installed  at 
Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  They  adopt  the 
same  type  of  ascetic  and  useful  busy  coun- 
try life  as  is  seen  in  the  Cistercian  rule  ; 
they  too  were  like  thai  king  of  Judah, 
Ozias  by  name, of  whom  It  is  wrltteo  that 
"  he  did  that  which  was  righl  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  and  that  "he  was  a  man 
that  loved  husbandry."  A  pretty  story  is 
lold  of  one  ivlio  afterwards  entered  their 
order.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  people  in 
Cologne's  ancient  city,  and  each  day  on 
his  way  to  school  he  paid  a  visit  to  our 
Lady's  Altar,  aad  before  her  image  be  said 
his  simple  prayers  with  a  right  lowly,  lov- 
ing,  and  trusting  heart.  One  day  he  bore 
with  him  an  apple  for  his  dinner,  and  in 
childish  love  and  faith  he  oAered  this  to 
the    figure    of    his    Mother  la  Heaven ;  | 


'■  which  thing," says  the  legenu,  "pleased 
our  ISIessed  Lady,  and  she,  stretching  forth 
her  hand,  took  the  apple  and  gave  it  to 
our  Lord  Jesus,  who  sal  upon  her  knee, 
and  both  smiled  upon  Herman!"  This 
was  the  beautiful  Saint  Herman  Joseph 
who  began  his  life  so  faithfully  as  a  child. 
The  Carthusians  were  the  first  and 
greatest  horticulturists  of  Europe.  Choos- 
ing their  homes,  like  their  mother  house 
of  ChartreuK,  In  remote  and  barren  dis- 
tricts, they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
making  of  the  waste  places  of  service  to 
man,  rendering  the  sterile  heights  near 
Grenoble  a  garden,  aod  transforming  the 
marshes  of  Paviainio  fruitful  fields.  They 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  ihclr 
skill  in  gardening;  a  skill  In  a  great  way 
owing  to  each  monk  having,  at  the  back  of 
his  dwelling,  asmall  plot  of  ground,  where 
he  can  work  his  fancy  and  test  his  theories. 
Their  houses  are  built  on  a  plan  di&ercot 
t   of   the   Cistercian;    the   great 

auadrangles,  with  cloistral  walks,  have 
welling-bouses  opening  from  them,  and 
each  bouse  is  a  hermitage,  containing  a 
iping  and  working  room,  and  one  for 
rcise ;  behind  is  the  small  piece  of 
ground  already  mentioned.  A  grille,  or 
window,  is  beside  the  door  into  cloister, 
through  which  the  daily  fare  is  received, 
sh  meat  is  ever  eaten,  and  solitude 
Hence  are  observed.  The  great 
church  stands  between  two  quadrangles, 
ieverely  plain  and  unadorned. 
Their  knowledge  of  herbs  and  their  vir- 
■ery  great,  and  many  a  plant  bears 
e  of,  and  owes  its  culture  to,  the 
children  of  St.  Bruno. 

From  the  celebrated  nursery  gardens  of 
the  same  fathers,  near  the  Luxembourg,  in 
Paris,  the  great  part  of  Europe  was  long 
supplied   with  fruit  trees,  etc.,  and  their 
catalogue,  published  in  1 752,  is  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  their  Industry  and  skill 
Three   centuries  ago   the  last  of   the  old 
English  Carthusian  priors  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  the  head  of  an  order  in  whose  life 
and  conduct  not  the  most  searching  in- 
quiry could  find  a  flaw,  save  the  usual  one, 
, rue  of  every  Catholic  to-day  as  then, 
renunciation  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
niry  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church. 
To-day  the  same  life  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
new  charter  house  of  Cowfold,  in  Susseit, 
and  the  fields  around  and  the  country  at 
ge  will  9000  show  the  signs  and  benefit 
having  the  energy  and  skill  of  these 
peaceful,  holv  men. 

Work,  work  of  some  useful  kind,  it  mat- 
tered  little  what,  was  the  monk's  aim.  As 
hydraulic  engineers  ihey  were  coosulted 
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by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  reclaim  the  deadly 
marshes  around  Milan;  and  the  whole 
country  about  owes  its  reclamation  to  the 
fathers  of  Chiaravalle.  Lombardy  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  ingenuity 
and  toil  of  the  good  men  whom  they  seem 
DOW  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  and  it  was 
they  who  invented  the  system  of  **  artificial 
meadows "  or  '*  prati  di  marcita,"  The 
method  was  to  divide  the  land  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  parallelograms,  with  a  marked 
inclination  to  one  side ;  the  water  running 
over  these  lands  is  arrested  in  its  descent 
by  the  small  channels  which  carry  it 
off  to  other  meadows  not  so  bountifully 
watered,  so  that  neither  summer's  heat 
dries  up  the  grass  nor  does  the  winter's 
flood  drown  it.  They  cut  crops  usually 
five  times  a  year,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  nine  ;  such  is  the  fertility  that  the  monk 
has  created  out  of  a  malarious  swamp. 

There  is  a  monastery  in  the  Campagna, 
without  the  gates  of  Rome,  called  the  Tre 
Fontane,  where  St.  Paul  was  executed, 
and  where  legend  tells  that  the  severed 
head,  bounding  upon  the  ground  three 
times,  produced  the  triple  springs  of  water. 
There  the  malaria  is  so  deadly  that,  after 
long  battling  to  retain  their  possession 
of  it,  the  old  occupants  had  to  withdraw, 
for  the  monks  died  in  rapid  succession, 
and  no  constitution  seemed  able  to  with- 
stand the  climate.  The  Carthusians  took 
it,  and  began  planting  the  neighborhood 
with  eucalyptus-trees,  and  now  the  whole 
scene  is  changed,  and  the  pestilence  has 
abated. 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  farmers 
among  the  orders  of  the  Church.  To 
them  chiefly,  though  others  share  in  it, 
does  Europe  stand  indebted  for  the  rescu- 
ing of  much  of  its  soil  from  waste;  to 
them  for  the  fostering  of  every  form  of 
its  culture,  for  many  of  the  vines  in  its 
vineyards,  the  trees  in  its  orchards,  and 
the  herbs  of  its  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  trace  the  sites  of  those 
old  nursing  grounds  on  these  British  Isles, 
and  we  may  still  do  so,  if  not  by  actual 
remains,  yet  by  the  names  which  have  re- 
mained unaltered. 

Some  of  our  English  monasteries  had 
remarkable  vineyards,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral acres,  and  the  title  and  the  enclosing 
walls  are  yet  frequently  preserved.  The 
vineyard-keeper  and  the  gardener  were 
included  among  the  "masters  of  the 
Church  "  at  Evesham,  so  important  was 
the  oflSce.  The  monks  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  planted  vines  in  1 140,  and  the  vale 
of  Gloucester  abounded  in  them,  accord- 
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ing  to  William  of  Malmesbury.  St.  Au- 
gustin's  Monastery,  at  Canterbury,  had 
its  vineyards  in  St.  Martin's  parish  in 
Edward  III.'s  day,  and  Rochester  had  its 
at  Hailing  and  Snodland,  and  other  places. 
There  are  many  more  records  of  how  the 
monks  made  the  vine  to  grow  in  this  land 
of  England  at  Peterborough,  Faversham, 
Gloucester,  Denby  Abbey,  and  Beaulieu. 
It  was  cultivated  by  ecclesiastics  in  Eu- 
rope much  earlier  of  course,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  the  great  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  planted  vineyards  in  Tourraine,  and 
in  the  next,  St.  Remi  left,  by  testament  to 
various  churches,  his  vines  in  the  territory 
of  Rheims  and  Laon. 

In  orcharding  the  old  ecclesiastics  were 
no  less  skilful,  and  Scott's  character  of 
Abbot  Boniface  of  Kennaquhair,  who 
showed  so  much  delight  in  the  trees  of 
his  own  planting  and  grafting,  is  a  very 
true  picture  in  that  respect.  To  the  monks 
we  owe  the  cultivation  and  introduction  of 
the  best  of  our  varieties  of  fruits,  espe- 
cially pears  and  apples,  and  Loudoun  un- 
hesitatingly attributes  this  to  them.  One 
of,  perhaps,  the  earliest  memorials  of 
British  fruit>culture  is  the  planting  of  the 
apple  in  Normandy  by  religious  men  from 
Monmouthshire,  a  kindness  which  thirteen 
centuries  later  Normandy  is  returning  to 
Britain.  In  the  sixth  century  St.  Teilo 
was  a  monk  at  what  is  now  Llantwit  Major 
in  Glamorganshire  ;  he  became  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  then  succeeded  St.  David 
as  Archbishop  of  Minevia,  a  name  now 
replaced  by  that  of  its  first  archbishop. 
The  two,  together  with  St.  Padarn,  are 
called  the  "  Three  Blessed  Visitors  to  the 
Isle  of  Britain,"  a  fact  which  makes  one 
think  they  were  not  natives,  but,  like  most 
missionaries  in  those  times,  were  the  out- 
come of  the  Irish  schools.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  west  of  England  and 
Normandy  seems  to  have  been  very  inti- 
mate in  the  early  centuries  ;  among  those 
who  came  over  was  St.  Sampson,  the 
bishop  and  founder  of  Ddl,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Welsh  archbishop,  and,  being  struck 
with  the  rich  sea  of  glorious  apple-blossom 
perchance,  or  the  vision  of  its  ripening 
fruit  upon  the  thickly  bearing  trees,  the 
barrenness  of  his  own  land  came  strongly 
in  contrast  to  his  mind,  and  he  won  his 
host  to  the  work  of  helping  him  to  intro- 
duce the  fruitful  trees  into  Normandy ; 
together  they  set  out  from  Monmouthshire, 
and  planted,  we  are  told,  a  veritable  forest, 
three  miles  in  extent,  stretching  from  Ddl 
to  Cai,  and  performed  the  task  chiefly  with 
their  own  hands.  From  them  it  was  called 
the  "  Grove  of  SS.  Teilo  and  Sampson," 
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aod  'n  the  twelfth  century  ibis  arborclum 
still  existed.  The  maDufaciure  oE  cider 
quickly  followed,  and  i£  so,  il  could  not  be 
said  of  the  Norman  bishop  <^hat  Chaucer, 
\a  the  "  Monk's  Tale  "  says  of  his  biblical 
namesake,  that 

This  Sampson  never  Sider  drank  oe  wine- 
In  the  same  ceolory  the  Irish  Apostle 
of  the  Picts,  5i.  Columb,  was  making  his 
home  at  lona,  where  mills  and  dams  of  his 
community  may  still  be  seen,  and  where, 
we  are  told,  he  turned  bitter  crab-apples 
lolo  sweet  ones,  firafii  monasUrium  Re- 
borit  Campi. 

The  oexl  early  instance  of  British  hor- 
ticulture is  Ihat  of  the  Abbot  Brilhnot  of 
Ely  Minster,  who  laid  out  orchards  so  ex- 
tensive aod  gardens  so  large  that  "in  a 
few  years  the  trees  which  he  planted  ap- 
peared at  a  distance  like  a  wood  laden  with 
the  most  excellent  fruits  in  great  abun- 
dance, adding  much  to  the  commodious- 
oess  and  beautj^  of  the  place  "  {Gale).  I 
wonder  if  a  Brilhnot  pippin  or  an  Ely 
oslin  still  remains  in  name  even  in  the 
neighborhood  !  or  a  St.  Teilo  apple  or  St, 
Sampson  pear  among  the  Norman  fruits! 
There  is  one  with  quite  as  ancient  a  tradi- 
tion ill  the  neighborhood  of  Trent  in  ihe 
Tirol,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  St, 
Albuin's  Apple,  of  which  Miss  Busk  tells 
the  tale  in  her  charming  book  on  the 
"Valleys  of  the  Tirol."  "In  ihe  neigh- 
borhood of  Cadioe  (a  suburb  of  Trent),  it 
is  said,  St.  Ingenuin,  one  of  the  early 
evangelizers  of  the  country,  planted  a 
beautiful  garden,  which  was  a  living  model 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden;  but  so  divinely 
beautiful  was  it,  ihat  to  no  mortal  was  it 
given  to  find  il.  Only  Ihe  holj'  Albuin 
obtained  by  his  prayers  permission  once 
to  find  entrance  lo  'Si.  Ingenuin's  Gar- 
den.' Entranced  with  the  delights  of  the 
place,  he  determined  at  least  to  bring  back 
some  sample  of  its  produce.  So  he  gath- 
ered some  of  its  golden  fruits  to  show  to 
the  children  of  earth,  and  lo  this  day  a 
choice  yellow  apple,  something  like  our 
golden  pippin,  grown  in  the  neighborhood, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Si.  Albuin's  Apple." 
A  great  Cistercian  house  is  recalled  by 
the  name  of  a  pear  which  their  skill  pro- 
duced, viz.,  that  which  takes  its  name  from 
Wardon  Abbey,  Bede.,  and  a  Wardon  pie 
has  become  proverbial  from  its  celebrated 
coohin?  qualities,  or  from  its  having  been 
baked  10  meal  pies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
some  assert.  They  seem  lo  have  been 
passing  proud  of  this  pea,'   kir  it  appears 


upon  their  escutcheon,"  "^™rf.  3  War- 
don pears,  or,  two  and  one,"  and  the  pear 
now  called  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  or  War- 
don. is  an  improved  sort  of  the  same  fruit. 

The  trace  of  an  old  orchard  planted 
by  Ihe  monks  of  .Maivern  is  lo  be  found 
on  the  highway  between  that  town  and 
Worcester,  al  a  grange  called  .Monklands, 
in  Newlaod  pariah.  Three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  religious  planted  these 
Batlaod  pears,  and  they  are  probably  still 
unequalled  in  ihe  world,  yielding  in  a 
good  year  perry  which  is  worth  ^foo. 

The  best  fruil  trees  in  Scotland  are 
found  in  ihe  gardens  of  the  monastic 
houses,  and  Newie,  in  his  "Tour,"  says 
they  are  all  planted  on  circular  causeways 
of  flat  ground  ;  this  is  a  wonderfully  wise 
and  beautiful  plan,  not  only  utilizing  hil- 
locks and  economizing  ground,  but  making 
one  of  the  most  lovely  sights  that  God's 
earth  affords  us  in  springtime,  a  cone  of 
that  matchless  blossom  of  apple  and  pear. 
Most  monastic  gardens  had  these  mounds 
planted  with  fruit  or  evergreen  trees,  with 
a  winding  path  leading  to  a  pitta  at  the 
top.  They  were  usually  Mounlsof  Olivet 
with  a  sculpture  of  ihe  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den, or  such  scene,  10  remind  all  that    ^^m 


In  the  abbey  garden  of  Lindorea,  on 
ihe  south  bank  of  the  Tay,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  the  pear-trees  of  the  former  com- 
munity still  remain,  while  ihe  shorter- 
lived  apple  has  disappeared;  and  it  was 
somewhere  in  this  neighborhood  where 
grew  the  apple-iree  called  Morglas,  which, 
according  to  Gaelic  siory,  was  the  siafi  of 
Si.  Serf  which  he  threw  across  from  Mon- 
tieth  10  Culross  on  his  way  to  Fife.  In 
the  orchard  adjoining  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  Melrose,  there  remained,  when  Dr. 
Walker  wrote  his  essays  in  1812,  some 
very  large  pear-trees  planied  by  the  former 
inhabitants.  They  were  of  the  Golden 
Knap  .species,  and  one  measured,  in  179s, 
seven  feet  two  inches,  and  another  seven 
feel  six  inches  in  circumference;  and 
about  l3l2one  wascul  down,  quiie  sound, 
measuring  eight  feet  ten  inches  in  girth. 
The  celebrated  Abbey  of  Aberbrothwick, 
the  keepers  of  the  Inchcape  Bell,  produced 
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an  excellent  pippin  which  is  still  valued 
and  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  Arbroath  oslin  is  a  delicious  fruit  for 
dessert  in  August,  and  the  pride  of  For- 
farshire. 

The  abbey  apple-yard  is  said  to  have 
been  frequently  made  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  very  possibly  that  was  so,  for 
these  trees  have  ever  had  connected  with 
them  a  sacredness  of  association  which 
their  virtues  of  fruit  and  beauty  of  blos- 
som and  wood  do  not  tend  to  belie,  and 
we  find  mention  made  of  St.  Gertrude  at 
Neustadt,  who  is  said  **Surculos  pomo- 
rum  su&  manu  inserere  intra  hortulum  ob 
Divinae  Incarnationis  venerationem  "  (Pe- 
tra  Sancta  in  **Mir.  Perp.,"  c.  i6).  The 
Christian  nomenclature  attached  to  the 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  also  marks 
this  reverent  feeling,  and  it  would  take 
several  pages  to  relate ;  some  bear  names 
which  carry  out  the  statements  we  are 
making;  the  Beurr^  des  Capucines  tells 
of  its  origin  among  the  Capuchin  friars 
of  Louvain  ;  the  Citron  des  Carmes  came 
first  from  the  Carmelite  house  in  Paris; 
and  the  Urbaniste  from  the  nunnery  of 
that  order  at  Malines  ;  the  admirable  Poire 
des  Chartreux  and  the  Bon  Chretien 
d'Amiens  are  likewise  examples. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  vineyard  and 
orchard  that  the  monk  was  such  a  bene- 
factor to  man  ;  his  kale-yard  was  possibly 
the  source  whence  we  possess  to-day  in 
Europe  the  delicate  vegetables  we  do.  It 
is  strange  to  think  how  distinct  Roman  life 
was  in  Britain  from  that  of  the  people  of 
the  country ;  the  better  legumes  introduced 
by  their  conquerors  for  their  own  use 
Loudoun  thinks  must  have  been  entirely 
lost  upon  their  departure;  and  without 
any  favorable  inclination  to  the  monk,  he 
has  to  confess  that  it  was  he  who  gave 
us  most  of  what  we  now  employ.  The 
abbey  garden  is  more  difficult  to  identify 
than  the  orchards,  and  it  is  usually  only 
by  means  of  the  old  chartularies  that  this 
can  be  done;  it  would  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  spot,  and  the  beds  would 
be  almost  entirely  culinary  and  medicinal. 
The  fathers  were  shrewd  herbalists,  the 
physicians  of  their  house  and  neighbors, 
and  the  names  and  uses  of  the  simples 
used  by  them  survive  in  the  folklore  of 
the  country-side,  the  ruin  of  the  old  houses, 
and  the  expulsion  of  their  inmates.  Chau- 
cer tells  of  a  berbery  in  his  Nonnes 
priest's  tale,  which  appears  to  have  been 
well  stocked  with  shrubs  and  medicinal 
plants ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
which  the  Abbot  Eginhard  drew  up  the 
plan  of,  for  Charlemagne,  and  of  which  an 
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account  is  given  in  the  "  Legislatio  domes- 
tica  de  villis  et  hortis,"  translated  by 
Guizot  from  the  capitularies  of  the  great 
emperor. 

It  was  Charles's  desire  that  both  the 
royal  gardens  and  those  of  the  monasteries 
in  his  empire  might  have  a  guide  to  show 
them  what  to  cultivate,  and  the  abbot,  who 
was  bis  secretary  and  adviser,  chose  the 
plan  adopted  in  his  own  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  in  Switzerland.  There  the  garden 
was  ruled  out  into  small  beds,  each  with 
the  name  of  its  contents  clearly  written 
upon  it,  and  reminds  one  of  the  students' 
herbarium  at  Kew;  save  the  rose,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  decora- 
tive plants  so  called  amonest  them,  for  the 
lily  was  of  great  fame  in  both  useful  and 
symbolic  senses.  The  same  intelligent 
care  and  enterprise  was  no  doubt  exhib- 
ited here  as  in  the  pomarium  or  vinetum, 
and  even  now  in  the  woods  or  fields 
around  a  former  monastic  house  mav  be 
frequently  found  foreign  plants  and  medi- 
cinal herbs  which  have  strayed  away  from 
where  they  had  been  introduced  and  cared 
for  in  the  olden  time.  The  walls  of  the 
cloister  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hampshire, 
are  ruddy  with  Dianthus  Armeria,  by 
some  considered  the  Sharon's  Bloom  of 
the  Canticles,  and  flagrant  with  esculent 
thyme  which  has  wandered  forth  since  the 
White  Monk  left,  and  in  the  forest  of 
Deerfold  a  band  of  naturalists  found  the 
Asarum  Europsum,  Datura  Stramonium, 
Atropa  Belladonna,  Senecio  Squalidus, 
and  Aristolochia  Clematitis,  all  having 
been  cultivated  in  the  district  for  the  use 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chemist  and  druggist. 
The  same  has  been  found  the  case  about 
Buckfast  Abbey  in  Devonshire,  we  are 
told,  though  the  varieties  have  not  been 
specified.  By  their  foreign  connections 
the  fathers  must  often  have  been  able  to 
obtain  fresh  kinds  of  herbs  and  fruits; 
pilgrims  from  Eastern  lands  might  occa- 
sionally add  to  their  store,  like  him  who  is 
said  to  have  brought  the  Crocus  Sativus, 
or  saffron,  in  his  pilgrim  staff  to  Saffron 
Walden;  but  it  was  the  crusading  days  of 
the  thirteenth  century  which  brought  orna- 
mental plants  to  any  extent  to  the  West, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many  a 
herb  still  bears  a  name  telling  of  the  Sara- 
cen, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  More  recent  timts 
show  the  same  process.  The  Camellia 
Japonica  was  sent  to  Europe  in  1639  ^y 
the  Jesuit  Father  Camellus;  the  china 
aster  in  1730  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Paris  by  D'Incarville,  of  the  same  order ; 
but  since  botany  became  a  commercial 
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speculation  whole  families  have  been  io- 
troduced,  and  at  do  lime  has  more  money 
been  spent  on,  and  care  taken  of,  rare  ex- 
otics ibaa  at  the  present;  but  this  is 
almost  solely  coofined  to  those  which  min- 
ister to  decoration,  and  in  the  race  for 
novelty  the  contents  of  the  old  gardens 
have  suffered  in  appreciation.  The  real 
knowledge  of  a  plant  lies  in  understanding 
its  virtues  and  history  much  more  ihan 
in  its  anatomy.  Modern  botany  consists 
almost  entirely  in  taking  specimen  after 
specimen,  determining  genus  and  species, 
examining  its  microscopical  siructure, 
pressing  it,  and  giving  it  asenseless  and 
unpronounceable  name.  As  in  the  case 
of  a  human  beinv,  little  is  known  of  the 
real  person  simply  by  stating  his  family 
and  his  appearance,  it  is  the  character  and 
history  of  the  man  that  is  the  essential 
thing  to  learn  ;and  the  simple  love  of  herb 
and  flower  of  old  lime  was  far  more  intrin- 
sically valuable  than  ail  the  mechanical 
scienlilic  talk  of  to-day.  Flowers  for  the 
festal  seasons  of  the  Church,  each  season 
with  its  appropriate  flora;  floweis  grown 
for  their  sacred  association,  pious  eyes 
having  detected  in  them  some  simile  to 
holy  things;  flowers  bearing  the  name  of 
some  saint,  as  having  been  cared  for  by 
bim  on  earth  or  abounding  at  his  feasc- 
day;  this  would  be  the  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  pleasure-garden  of  a  reli- 
gious house.  It  is  dif&cull  now  to  know 
what  Eheir  names  were,  jnd  it  is  only  by 
gathering  the  traditional  lilies  among  the 
peasantry  of  Europe  that  one  can  hope  to 
trace  the  store  of  the  monastic  Florarium. 
The  works  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  fifty  years  dealing  with  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  flowers  of  the  saints  are  all 
entirely  and  absolutely  without  any  foun- 
dation beyond  the  Invention  of  Dr.  Fors- 
ter,  from  whom  they  have  copied,  and  it 
has  taken  the  writer  of  this  paper  sev- 
eral years  of  research  to  collect  the  more 
usual  secret  nomenclature  in  western 
Europe. 

To  tell  of  the  contents  of  the  Fhysick 
Garden,  where  the  plants  for  salves  were 
grown,  would  be  to  quote  a  Herbal,  and  the 
immense  importance  of  this  corner  can- 
not be  realized  by  us  lo-day  who  have  an 
apothecary's  shop  in  every  street.  Once 
this  was  the  only  chemist's  store  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  doctors  lived  in 
one  spot;  if  this  should  be  Injured,  then 
with  it  vanished  (he  curative  measures  of 
their  leech-craft.  We  may  see  how  pre- 
cious a  charge  the  care  of  the  sick  has  ever 
been  to  the  Church  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  strewed  the  country  with  hos- 


pitals for  them.  Take  the  instance  of  the 
disease  of  leprosy  which  has  so  interested 
England  of  late.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses  for  these  poor  peo- 
ple in  this  country  alone,  three  thousand 
in  France,  all  cared  for  by  the  Church's 
hospital  orders,  and  modern  science  ac- 
knowledges it  can  advance  nolhiag  further 
fur  the  treatment  of  the  leper  than  was 
known  and  practised  in  every  laiar-house 
in  old  days.  It  is  intereslnng  to  know  how 
in  the  neighborhood  of  these  iadreiirUSt 
such  as  Melton  Mowbray  and  Burton- 
Lazars,  an  abundance  of  herbs  is  to  be 
found  once  used  in  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients. The  sedum  acre,  or  wall  stone- 
crop,  is  found  at  one,  and  about  another 
the  ground  will  be  carpeted  with  Lent- 
i.lies,  which  were  originally  cultivated  (or 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  il  would  be  a  pleas- 
ing and    useful  study  if    local  students 
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house  of  the  old  faith  of  England,  and 
learn  for  what  [hey  were  valued  by  the 
doctors  of  past  time. 

The  central  space  of  the  monk's  clois- 
ter was  called  the  garth,  a  word  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  girth,  meaning 
"sanctuary,"  and  church  garth  was  (he 
usual  name  for  a  churchyard.  Al  Wells 
the  garth  was  called  the  Palm  Court,  being 
planted  with  yew-trees,  the  English  palm, 
probably  for  the  Palm  Sunday  procession 
as  well  as  for  their  beauty;  at  Peterbor- 
ough it  is  the  Laurel  Court;  at  Chester  it 
is  the  Spryce,  more  recently  Preese,  a 
corruption  of  ''paradise,"  a  name  which  it 
still  bears  at  Winchester  and  Chichester. 
The  Paradise  Garth  at  Beverley  is  to  th« 
east  of  the  minster ;  at  Hereford  it  is  "  Our 
I-ady's  Arbor "  (Havergal,  32),  resem- 
bling the  Maid  Arbor  at  Durham  (III. 
Script.  Dunelm,  is6)and  the  Maiden  Al- 
ley, Chester.  It  is  probably  incorrect  lo 
suppose  that  the  departed  members  of  the 
community  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  clois- 
ter garth,  except  in  the  case  of  Cistercian 
or  Carthusian  houses,  and  the  recent  exca- 
vations at  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
garth  did  not  bear  witness  to  the  popular 

There  is  a  lonely  farm  on  the  road  from 
Huogerford  to  Wantage  and  Oxford,  al  a 
place  called  Waicombe.  It  has  a  group 
of  fine  old  yew-trees,  which  "  time  out  of 
mind  "  has  been  known  as  the  Paradise. 
It  tells  its  own  history  ;  it  was  the  cloister 
garth  of  a  religious  order,  the  plan  of 
whose  court  is  marked  by  the  covered 
alleys  of  yews  in  double  rows,  A  once 
crystal  pool  is  in  the  midst  of  the  enclos- 
ure 10  recall   that  other  Paradise  where 
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the  waters  of  the  four  rivers  flowed,  and 
of  another  where  a  hyaline  sea  reflects  the 
glory  of  God.  This  house  was  a  grange 
or  abbey  farm  belonging  to  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Hurley.  The  good  men  had  made 
their  paradise  very  exemplarily,  for  a  little 
to  the  rear  of  it  they  planted  a  sturdy  pair 
of  trees,  which  they  christened  *'Adam 
and  Eve,"  the  banished  authors  of  our 
race,  and  they  have  put  a  tree  of  the  male 
and  female  species,  one  producing  berries 
and  the  other  not.  Adam  is  of  darker  foli- 
age than  the  fairer  Eve;  she,  however, 
exceeds  him  in  girth,  having  a  waist  of 
ten  feet,  while  Adam's  is  only  nine  feet ! 
Still  further  removed  is  a  solitary,  banned, 
and  blasted  trunk  called  *'  the  Devil,"  or 
"Serpent,"  a  hollow  scoundrel,  but  carry- 
ing an  attractive  head  of  foliage.  A  great 
lateral  rent  has  wounded  him,  but  he  can 
enclose  five  or  six  persons  at  a  time  within 
his  cavernous  sides,  for  he  measures 
twenty  feet  in  circumference. 

This  word  "  paradise  "  applied  to  the 
ground  surrounding  a  church  is  of  an  an- 
tiquity as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  It 
was  the  name  given  to  the  forecourt  of  the 
Basilica  churches  whose  surrounding  por- 
ticoes originated  the  cloister.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  longer  confined  to  any  one  side, 
although  it  would  not  probably  ever  apply 
to  the  northern  part  of  a  churchyard.  A 
relic  is  to  be  found  of  the  once  universal 
name  in  the  title  given  to  the  room  over 
the  south  porch,  viz.,  Parvise  chamber,  or 
Paradise  chamber,  and  Parvts\n  France  is 
still  the  ordinary  name  for  the  square  in 
front  of  a  cathedral.  The  name  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  natural  one  to  the  people  in 
the  ages  of  faith  ;  to  them  the  church  was 
Heaven  on  earth,  with  the  presence  of  God 
tabernacled  above  the  altar,  and  the  space 
without  the  church  was  Heaven's  ante- 
chamber. Gradually  the  desire  to  be  in- 
terred within  this  space  made  the  church- 
yard a  burial-place,  and  it  became  a  garden 
sown  with  the  corruptible  seed  of  an  im- 
mortal harvest,  and  the  thought  must  ever 
have  been  present  that  the  Lord  of  that 
harvest  had  himself  been  laid  in  a  garden, 
and  himself  appeared  as  a  gardener  on 
Easter  morning,  recalling  **  God  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  "  in 
the  Paradise  of  Delights. 

It  was  in  the  Paradise  of  Winchester 
that  the  good  Bishop  St.  Birstan  used  to 
go  at  midnight  out  of  charity  to  the  poor 
souls  asleep  therein  and  say  a  psalter  for 
their  repose,  and  where  one  night  as  he 
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finished  his  pious  task  with  the  prayer 
Requiescat  in  pace^  up  from  the  graves 
around  him  arose  the  voices  of  the  many 
dead,  and  from  this  great  army  numberless 
came  forth  the  response.  Amen.  It  was, 
too,  in  a  similar  place  at  Durham  that  one 
who  had  done  the  same  "  kind  office  was 
once  suddenly  surprised  by  assassins,  and 
fled  into  the  midst  of  the  cemetery  for 
refuge,  when  the  whole  ground  bristled 
with  swords  and  spears  starting  out  of 
the  ground  in  his  defence,  and  the  long- 
buried  captains  for  whom  he  had  prayed 
rose  up  and  came  together  clad  in  armor, 
their  weapons  in  their  fleshless  hands,  but 
without  a  sound,  and  so  the  ghostly  band 
closed  round  against  his  terrified  ene- 
mies." 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  we  neglect  to 
plant  yew-trees  in  our  gardens  and  parks, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  evergreens. 
It  is  only  modern  times  which  have  seen 
this  ostracism  practised.  In  every  old 
garden  and  pleasaunce  of  laic  and  cleric 
were  to  be  found  mazes,  alleys,  hedges, 
and  arbors  formed  of  this  lovely  tree.  The 
associating  the  thought  of  death  with  it  is 
one  plea  for  the  prejudice,  but  it  would  be 
nearly  as  sensible  to  expel  from  our  gar- 
dens all  the  flowers  and  shrubs  we  plant 
on  graves.  The  yew  is  much  less  the  tree 
of  death  than  the  tree  of  Paradise,  whose 
leaves  never  wither,  whose  verdure  knows 
no  winter,  and  whose  life  seems  ageless; 
and  the  "palm,"  as  they  call  it  in  Kent, is 
an  association  with  the  most  appreciative 
moment  that  man  ever  showed  his  Saviour, 
and  it  is  still  used  in  the  processions  of 
the  first  Sunday  in  holy  week  by  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country. 

There  is  another  tree  said  to  be  found 
usually  upon  land  which  has  once  been 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  that  is  the 
wych  elm.  Both  it  and  the  wych  hazel 
are  honored  in  many  countries  as  being 
two  of  those  beneath  whose  shade  the 
Holy  Family  found  a  shelter  from  the 
scorching  Eastern  sun,  or  for  rest  at  night, 
on  occasion  of  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

There  must  be  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
esting tradition  remaining  in  this  land  of 
England,  the  once  styled  Dowry  of  Mary, 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  collect  and 
hear  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
monks  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  may  have 
been  said  in  this  paper  to  direct  attention 
to  the  subject. 

A.  E.  P.  Raymund  Dowling. 
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The  lidc  of  time,  says  Lord  Bacoo,  is 
wont  to  carry  down  trifles  while  it  lets 
things  of  solid  weight  sink  beneath  the 
Rood.  A  comedy  survives,  while  a.  trea- 
tise on  physiology  is  engulphed.  All  the 
more  joy.  therefore,  is  there  among  the 
learned  when  the  ocean  of  time  casts  upon 
the  shore  some  of  its  weightier  treasures. 

Aristotle's  "Constitution  of  Athens " 
emerged  from  the  deep  last  Christmas, 
Our  otvD  British  Museum  Is  the  happy 
possessor  of  this  treasure-trove  —  the 
greatest  piece  of  hterary  flotsam  aod  jet- 
sam that  this  century  has  yet  seen.  There 
in  Bloomsbury,  it  rests,  after  no  one  knows 
what  adventures.  One  of  a  consignment 
of  manuscripts  from  Egypt,  lis  turn  came 
at  last.  Unrolled  tenderly,  bit  by  bit  de- 
ciphered, at  last  it  dawned  upon  the 
delighted  mind  of  its  scholarly  transcriber 
that  this  lime  a  genuine  antique  was  be- 
fore him,  and,  as  the  work  proceeded,  no 
doubt  was  left  that  this  was  the  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  ■'  Constitution  of  Athens," 
so  much  quoted  by  ancient  writers.  Its 
genuineness  is  beyond  dispute.  This  is 
no  sequel  to  the  "  Women  of  Salamis  "  by 
Xavier  fialderdike.    It  was  primed  and 

Eublished  with  a  most  learned  commentary 
ist  ChrisEmas,  and  is  at  present  occupying 
with  delight  the  brethren  of  ihe  scholastic 
guild  throughout  Europe.  Dryasdustius, 
Heavysternius,  Hairsplitterius  are  hard  at 
it,  emending,  reconciling,  and  illustrating. 
Think  of  ihe  delight  of  building  a  magnifi- 
cenl  sentence  out  of  buch  fragments  as; 
'■  He  .  .  .  pr  .  .  .  bushtl  of  .  .  ,  Thou 
mayesi  ,  .  ." 

The  manuscript  itself  is  at  present  on 
view  in  the  British   Museum,  and  do  vis- 
itor should  leave  without  seeing  it.     It  has 
a  weird  look.     As  we  gaze  we  feel  iuclined 
lo  address  it  in  the  words  of  Ibe  marriage 
guesi  in  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner;" 
I  fear  thee,  Ancient  Manuscript  I 
I  kiT  ihy  skinny  hand  I 
And  Ihou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 
It  is  writlea  oa  rolls  of  papyrus,  and 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  formed  part  of 
the  wrappages  of  a  mummy.  Could  Aris- 
totle have  become  a  mummy  in  Egypt,  and 
were  his  own  manuscripts  made  his  cere- 
ment? li  so.  the  learned  world  may  have 
enough  lo  do  before  the  play  is  played  out. 
for  the  Alheniaa  ConsiiluiioD  was  but  one 


of  one  hundred  and  fifly-eighl,  and  ihal 
leaves  one  hundred  and  lifiy-seven  to  fol- 
low. But  we  forget  ;  il  is  generally  under- 
stood thai  Aristotle  never  really  did  be- 
come a  mummy  till  comparatively  recent 
times,  when  he  got  into  the  schools  at 
Oxiord.  He  had  been  drying  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  then  only  did  be  become 
thoroughly  high  and  dry. 


The  manuscript  before  us  dates  from 
e  first  century  A.D.  The  dale  is  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  written  on  the  back 
of  an  old  ledger,  in  which  Didymus,  the 
Greek  bailiff  of  a  farm  in  the  Delta,  en- 
i  his  accounts.  On  Ihe  one  side  you 
an  entry  as  to  the  payment  for  ma- 
I  on  the  other  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  jurors  in  the  Athenian  assemblies ;  on 
he  one  side  il  is  a  runaway  slave,  on  the 
ither  the  return  of  the  AlcmKonidie  —  a 
juaint  mixiure.  Papyrus  was  valuable, 
and  when  the  master  of  Didymus,  himself 
Greek,  wanted  a  copy  of  a  well-known 
work  for  his  library,  he  useil  the  clean  side 
of  the  old  roll,  uosoiled  with  all  ignoble 
use.  Did  not  Burns  himself,  when  he 
wanted  a  commonplace  book,  purchase  an 
old  ledger,  because  it  was  strongly  bound, 
the  paper  good,  and  Ihe  whole  cheap? 
This  old  ledger  was  not  a  book,  it  was  a 
roll.  The  reader  unrolled  it  till  he  bad  a 
page  before  htm,  and  when  that  was  read 
he  rolled  il  up  with  the  one  hand,  unroU- 
g  anolber  page  with  the  other  hand ;  and 
I  on,  he  rolled  his  way  through  the  man- 
icript.  But  agiaoce  at  the  papyrus  itself 
ill  tell  more  than  pages  of  description. 
Let  the  curious  visitor  gaze  and  gate 
till  he  feels  his  bean  burn  within  him  and 
he  begins  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancies.  Absorbed  in  our  contem- 
plation, ihe  present  fades  upon  us  ;  we  are 
losing  our  hold  upon  the  nineteeotb  cen- 
tury, and  are  floating  back  on  the  wings 
oE  thought  across  the  backward  and  abysm 
□f  lime.  The  whirr  and  noise  of  count- 
less machinery,  the  steam-engine,  the  tel- 
egraph and  Ihe  telephone,  the  torpedo  and 
the  loo-ion  gun  are  losi  to  us.  By  and  by 
America  itself,  all  Australasia,  and  Ihe 
greater  part  of  Africa  and  Asia  disappear 
in  darkness.  Soon  priming  goes.  Wc, 
see  ihe  studious  monk  in  his  cell,  copyln 
and  illuminaling  manuscripts.  A  duUi 
light  suffuses  the  landscape.  We  are  i 
the  dark  ages.  The  light  slowly  gathers 
again  and  increases.  We  see  the  Roman 
driving  his  roads  straight  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  administering  and  legislating;  the 
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tramp  of  his  legioDS  is  everywhere  heard. 
Again  the  shadow  steals  over  Italy  and 
western  Europe.  Glimmering  lights  ap- 
pear around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, like  glow-worm  lamps,  while  in  the 
East  there  is  a  steady  blaze.  Alexander 
the  Great  has  just  been  enthroned  in 
Babylon,  and  Greek  culture  follows  in  the 
wake  of  the  phalanx.  Hovering  we  de- 
scend slowly , — 

Where,  on  the  JEgC2.n  shore,  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil  — 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,   native  to  famous  wits,   or 
hospitable. 

We  cast  a  delighted  eye  around,  linger 
past  temple  and  portico ;  but  there  is 
something  better  to  be  done  than  to  ad- 
mire choice  statuary,  or  listen  to  the  thick- 
warbled  notes  of  the  Attic  bird  —  the 
infinite  has  to  be  solved,  the  panacea  for 
human  ills  must  be  procured  ;  we  hurry 
across  the  Ilissus,  we  are  in  the  Lyceum, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle  :  — 

him,  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world. 

ARISTOTLE'S     PERSONAL     RELATION     TO 
GREEK   POLITICS. 

Aristotle  was  a  Greek,  but  not  an 
Athenian.  He  was  a  native  of  Stageira, 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  hence  his  sobri- 
quet of  the  Stageirite.  His  family  culti- 
vated the  art  of  healing  as  an  hereditary 
profession.  His  father  was  physician  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  hence  the  connec- 
tion which  led  to  Aristotle's  being  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  Alexander.  The  relations 
between  tutor  and  scholar  seem  to  have 
been  friendly  throughout.  Aristotle  made 
a  special  recension  of  the  text  of  Homer, 
which  the  imitator  of  Achilles  slept  with 
under  his  pillow ;  and  Alexander  gave  di- 
rections that  every  means  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sage  in  pursuing  his 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  may 
perhaps  have  sneered  at  Aristotle's  polit- 
ical theories,  as  a  German  emperor  may 
have  done  at  those  of  Hegel  and  Fichte, 
but  he  regarded  him  as  harmless. 

Aristotle  never  seems  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  practical  politics.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  Athens,  nominally  on  account 
of  impiety,  really  on  account  of  his  close 
connection  with  the  Macedonian  party. 
Of  course,  this  was  after  Alexander's 
death.  It  is  strange  to  find  a  man  who 
could  define  God  as  an  infinite,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable  being,  separate  from 
sensible  things,  void  of  corporeal  quantity. 
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withoat  parts,  and  indivisible,  yet  moving 
all  things,  a  man  whose  whole  theory  of 
life  was  to  enter  by  contemplation  into  the 
t  houghts  of  the  divine  mind  —  to  find  such 
a  one  accused  of  impiety  by  those  who 
had  but  lately  offered  divine  honors  to  bis 
pupil  is  indeed  strange.  Yet  bow  little 
has  religion  had  to  do  with  most  religions 
persecutions  !  Aristotle  quitted  Athens, 
lest,  as  he  said,  *'  through  him  the  Atheni- 
ans might  again  sin  against  philosophy,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Socrates." 

The  life  of  Aristotle  is  contemporaneous 
with  a  brilliant,  or  a  sad,  epoch  in  Greek 
history,  according  as  we  choose  to  regard 
it.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  brilliant  con- 
quest of  the  East,  with  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  language  and  manners  over  subject 
races;  while  it  witnessed  the  quenching 
of  that  which  was  distinctively  Greek  — 
the  free  life  of  the  citizen.  With  Alexan- 
der the  essentially  human  ceased  for  ages 
to  be  a  factor  in  politics.  We  are  handed 
over  to  conqueror  after  conqueror,  to  cen- 
tralized administration  after  centralized 
administration,  to  the  reign  of  brute  force 
wedded  to  superstition. 

About  the  time  of  Aristotle's  birth  the 
Gauls  were  pouring  down  into  Italy  for 
the  sack  of  Rome ;  the  year  before  his 
death  the  Roman  legions  had  passed  under 
the  yoke  on  the  Caudine  Forks.  Little 
was  there  to  indicate  that  in  the  school  of 
adversity  was  being  trained  a  mightier 
engine  of  war  than  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, and  those  civic  virtues  were  being 
formed  which  would  give  new  masters 
to  the  world  and  a  new  organization  to 
political  life.  The  constitution  of  Rome 
was  not  one  of  those  included  in  Aristotle's 
list. 

There  is  often  a  touch  of  irony  in  the 
philosopher's  position.  He  is  engaged  in 
summing  up  the  achievements  of  his  time, 
in  generalizing  and  systematizing  knowl- 
edge, in  analyzing,  ordering,  and  arrang- 
ing; but  while  he  is  doing  so  the  world 
has  not  stopped;  changes  are  taking 
place,  new  facts  are  already  modifying 
conclusions ;  while  he  is  dipping  his 
bucket  into  the  water,  the  stream  has  al- 
ready flowed  past  him.  The  philosopher 
is  thus  often  slightly  behind  his  age ;  while 
he  pauses  to  think  up  into  unity  the  re- 
sults of  the  past,  the  present  slips  through 
his  fingers.  Aristotle,  busy  with  his  muni- 
cipal institutions  and  political  ideal,  sees 
not  the  shadow  creeping  up  behind,  is 
quite  unconscious  of  his  own  part  in  pol- 
ishing the  instrument  of  destruction  ;  the 
educator  of  Alexander  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  least  idea  that  the  Macedo- 
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niac  cooquests  had  given  ihe  dealb-biow 
to  ihe  constitutional  development  of  Ihi 
Greek  cily,  and  thai  his  collection  of  civii 
institulioiis  might  take  Its  place  in  ttii 
museom  of  historical  curiosities.  Aris 
totle  and  his  speculations  are  much;  but 
they,  too,  were  somewhat,  who,  with  longue 
and  sword,  defended  the  liberties  of 
Greece  —  Demosthenes,  whose  voice  still 
resounds  through  the  ages,  and  the  un- 
known men  who  bled  on  "that  disastrous 
day  fatal  to  freedom."  Was  Charoneia 
all  in  vain?    Was  Senlac? 

ARISTOTLE  ESSENTIALLY  AN  INDUCTIVE 
PHILOSOPHER, 
THE"CoDStitulioQoI  Athens  "ia  proba- 
bly the  most  important  ot  those  preliminary 
studies  which  were  made  by  or  for  AT 


world  of  Europe,  Alberius  Magnus,  aud 
the  "Angel  oi  the  Schools,"  Thomas 
Aquinas,  spent  their  lives  in  expounding 
him  aud  in  pouring  Christian  doctrine  into 
the  forms  of  philosophic  thought  which 
had  been  elaborated  by  the  pagan  thinker. 
The  Church  of  Rome  still  feeds  her  a 
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He  collected,  as  far  as  he  could,  accounts 
of  Ibe  different  political  institutions  in  the 
cities  and  Slates  around  him,  thus  basing 
his  speculations  on  the  !irm  groundwork 
of  observed  facts.  Such  was  ever  his 
method,  relatively  to  his  epoch  and  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  The  Greek  philos- 
opher laid  as  much  stress  on  observation 
and  experiment  as  Lord  Bacon  himself 
did.  It  was  ignorance  of  the  real  Aris- 
totle which  led  to  his  methods  being  mis- 
apprehended. In  the  Middle  At;es,  when 
knowledge  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  recovery 
of  iiis  writings  seemed  like  the  dawn  of  a 
new  revelation,  and  Aristotle  became  one 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  His 
conclusions  in  astronomy  and  physics  — 
—  shrewd  enough  guesses  considering  his 
opportunities  —  became  dogmas  to  dissent 
from  which  was  heresj-.  His  methods  of 
patient  investigation  into  the  realities  of 
ihioES  were  forgotten,  his  half -understood 
words  became  laws  of  thought.  Galileo 
felt  what  it  was  to  contradict  the  "pHoce 
of  philosophers."  As  late  as  1629  an  act 
of  Ihe  French  Parliament  was  pas!:ed  for- 
bidding attacks  upon  Aristotle.  Chaucer 
testifies  to  his  influence  when  he  says  of 
the  Oxford  scholarr  — 

For  him  was  lever  ban  at  hia  tied'a  hed 
Twentie  bookes  clad  with  black  or  red 
Of  Aristotle,  and  of  his  philosophy 
Than  robea  riche,  or  fiddle,  01  i>ay  sautrie. 

Dante  sees  Aristotle  sitting  00  the  con- 
fines of  hell,  at  the  head  of  the  philosophic 
family  —  master  of  those  that  know.  We 
find  him  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel;" the  mighty  book  of  the  wizard 
Michael  Scott  was  neither  more  nor  les^ 
than  a  translation  of  Aristotle.  Fnr  ciiii- 
turies  Aristotle  dominated  the  intellect 


.totle, 
world  was  small  and  that  there  was  only 
one  sea  between  the  Pillars  of  Herculi 
and   India,   that   set   Columbus    thinkii 
about  the  discovery  of  America. 

But  not  in  the  West  alone  \ 
Greek  sage  a  mighty  name.  His 
triumphs,  perhaps,  were  gained 
East.  For  five  hundred  years  he  ruled 
the  schools  in  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  it 
was  by  way  of  Cordova,  through  the 
Moors  that  ne  re-entered  Europe,  to  diss!, 
pate  the  intellectual  darkness  of  the  Mii^' 
Ages.  In  the  East  hi 
I  mighty  wizard,  Professor  Eastwicl 
when  endeavoring  to  explaii 
cook  what  an  Irish  stew  was,  was  told  by 
the  Oriental  that  he  knew  very  well  about 
'Aristo."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
how  that  no  one  has  more  profoundly 
nfluenced  the  world  of  thought  than  Aris- 
oile  ;  but  we  must  return  to  the  Conslhu- 
ion  of  Athens. 

This  is  not  the  place  for.  nor  would  our 
lowers  be  equal  to  the  task  of,  thorouf;hly 
xamining  the  political  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle.    A  few  reflections  thai  rise  10  the 
rfacc,   some  glimpses  at  the  obvious 
e  all  that  we  can  present  to  our  readers, 
ntent  if  by  any  means  we  may  awake  in 
em  some  sympathy  with  the  past,  with- 
it  weakening  their  resolution  to  realize 
eir  ideal  in  the  present. 
The   recovered   "Constitution   of   Ath- 
IS,"  while  giving  much  food  for  Ihe  spe- 
cialist in  Ihe  shape  of  details,  which  supple- 
ent,  or  have  to  be  reconciled  with,  other 
ithorities,  adds  but  little  to  our  general 
conception  oi  ihe  course  of  Athenian  de- 
'  ipment.     It    gives    us,   however,   one 
good  story,  which   comes    like  a   cup   of 
refreshing  in  the  wilderness.     Pisistratus, 
the  tyrant  of  .Athens,  who,   for  a  tyrant, 
seems  to  have   been  a  very  good  fellow, 
kept  bis  government  going  by 
a  tenth.     Walking   one   day   among    lb( 
rugged  hills  of  the  western  part  of  Attii  " 
he  found  acouniryman  toiling  away  amoi 
stones  and  gravel.     "What  crop,"  he  ' 
quired,  "do  you  expect  10  raise  there 
■■Arhps  .vnd  rheumatism,"  was  the  reply 
■jiiJ    m.iy   P'*' — ■■■"!   lake   his   tithe  ot 
'"    "  ftiaacks    of    Dean 
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Ramsay.  At  all  events,  there  are  Scotch 
crofters  on  whom  the  plaid  of  that  Attic 
farmer  has  descended. 

THE   MODERN   STANDPOINT. 

There  are  two  things  which  we  miss  in 
this  sketch  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  ; 
two  points  of  view  which  are  not  taken, 
probably  because  they  are  modern.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  describe  social  conditions, 
and  no  necessary  connection  is  shown  be- 
tween the  different  stao^es  of  political  de- 
velopment. We  have  lists  of  changes  in 
the  political  arrangements,  just  as  we  have 
lists  of  magistrates.  The  Constitution  at 
any  particular  time  is  evidently  judged  on 
its  merits,  in  the  light  of  certain  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  end  of  government;  that  its 
existence  just  in  that  way  and  at  that 
time  was  the  outcome  of  certain  necessary 
conditions  is  not  realized.  There  is  no 
political  perspective  in  Aristotle,  any  more 
than  in  Plutarch  ;  Draco  and  Solon  are 
neither  more  nor  less  historical  than  Per- 
icles. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  difference  of  stand- 
point. We  in  modern  times  are  looking 
back  over  three  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history.  Aristotle  had  not  much  more 
than  three  hundred  behind  him.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations. 
Aristotle  may  have  seen  the  destruction 
by  violence  of  small  communities,  but 
>fineveh  he  knew  not ;  Egypt  and  Babylon 
were  still  living  realities.  He  could  not 
see,  as  we  do,  that  the  brightest  period  of 
Greek  life  was  over. 

That  period  was  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  that  disastrous 
war,  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  raged 
like  a  conflagration  over  Greece,  and 
ruined  Athens  materially  and  Sparta  mor- 
ally, was  one  of  those  halcyon  seasons  so 
rare  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  when 
there  is  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  opposing 
forces,  when  moral  and  physical  well-being 
go  hand-in-hand,  and  a  nation  is  clothed 
with  happiness  as  with  a  garment.  Listen 
to  the  description  which  Pericles  gives  in 
the  celebrated  funeral  oration  in  the  sec- 
ond book  of  Thucydides  :  — 

We  do  not  copy  our  neighbors;  we  are  an 
example  to  them.  We  are  called  a  democracy 
because  the  many,  not  the  few,  govern.  But, 
if  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law  and%en- 
titled  to  the  same  protection,  this  does  not 
preclude  special  merit  from  being  specially 
recognized.  There  is  an  eagerness  amongst 
us  to  honor  those  who  by  their  abilities  ben- 
efit the  State.  Poverty  or  obscurity  is  no  bar 
to  the  advancement  of  talent.  In  our  public 
life  there  is  no  exclusiveness,  in  our  private 


life  there  is  no  narrow-mindedness ;  our  neigh* 
bor  may  do  what  he  likes,  so  long  as  it  is 
harmless,  without  being  frowned  upon.  Our 
private  intercourse  is  free  and  hearty,  but  lib- 
erty does  not  degenerate  into  license.  While 
we  respect  authority  and  the  laws  in  a  reverent 
spirit,  our  conduct  to  each  other  is  especially 
regulated  by  those  unwritten  laws,  whose  seat 
is  m  the  heart  and  whose  sanction  is  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  humanity.  If  our  public  life 
is  busy,  our  private  life  affords  us  many 
relaxations.  Our  home  life  is  simple  and 
elegant;  we  love  the  beautiful,  but  without 
ostentation,  and  we  pursue  intellectual  pleas- 
ures without  loss  of  manliness.  Our  wealth 
we  employ  for  real  use  and  enjoyment,  not 
for  display  and  vainglory. 

And  so  on.  The  whole  passage  is  re- 
markable as  representing  the  highest  level 
of  present  English  life.  We  ask  ourselves 
as  we  read  —  What  has  the  world  been 
about  during  the  vast  gap  of  time  which 
intervenes  ?  We  seem  to  have  been  wan- 
dering about  through  strange  and  desert 
places  full  of  tombs  and  dead  men's 
bones. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sad  enough, 
but  sadder  still  is  the  gradual  wasting  away 
of  a  noble  civilization.  No  enquiry  can 
be  more  useful  than  that  which  seeks  to 
disentangle  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
States,  the  pathological  branch  of  history. 
None  is  more  fascinating. 

CAUSES  OF  ATHENIAN  DECAY. 

Aristotle  finds  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of  Athens  in  the  corruption  of  the  democ- 
racy. When  Pericles  was  gone,  who,  by 
the  force  of  his  character  and  abilities, 
had  imposed  upon  the  republic  something 
of  the  character  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, Athens  was  left,  like  a  ship  deprived 
of  its  steersman,  to  weather  the  storm  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War. 

The  plague  which  carried  off  Pericles 
seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  his  party.  His 
whole  circle  —  the  men  to  whom  he  trusted 
to  carry  out  his  ideas  —  seem  to  have  been 
swept  away.  The  calamity  was  unforeseen, 
and  is  a  striking  example  of  the  danger  of 
depending  too  much  on  great  men,  of  in- 
volving political  questions  with  the  per- 
sonal character  of  statesmen.  Pericles 
had  been  the  mind  and  conscience  of  Ath- 
ens. He  was  elevated  above  the  mass  as 
an  ideal  figure,  as  the  personification  of 
what  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  Athenian 
democracy.  He  was  at  once  a  guide  and 
a  reprover.  A  very  different  kind  of  poli- 
tician succeeded  him.  In  Cleon  we  have 
a  statesman  of  a  lower  type.  Cleon  was 
not  consciously  dishonest ;  he  seems 
rather  to  have  posed  as  the  good,  straight- 
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forward,  bluff  frleod  of  the  people.  No 
subtleties  or  far-reaching  schemes  for  him. 
He  takes  do  broad  general  view  of  policy 
as  a  whole,  but  goes  from  step  to  step, 
dealing  with  particulars.  His  Ideal  he 
finils  in  the  wants  of  a  party,  which  often 
in  themselves  seem  reasonable  enough  as 
directed  to  some  immediate  good.  Two 
often  the  immediate  good  is  purchased  by 
a  reversion  of  calamity.  The  inherent 
dishonesty  of  a  politician  of  this  stamp  is, 
that  instead  of  directing  he  follows;  his 
ideal  is  lo  find  out  what  the  majority  want, 
cot  to  educate  the  people  lo  desire  the 
best  thiags.  He  is  like  a  man  crossing  a 
stream  on  stepping.s tones  or  climbing  a 
crag,  who  looks  no  farther  ahead  than  from 
stone  to  stone  or  step  to  step,  and  thus 
finds  himself  at  last,  by  a  perfectly  cautious 
and  careful  procedure,  in  a  position  where 
there  is  no  going  forward  or  luraing  back 
without  extreme  peril. 

Cleon  was  succeeded  by  worse  men,  and 
Ja  this  gradual  deterioration  of  the  tone  of 
public  life  Aristotle  liads  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  Athens.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  serious  matter  when  the  men 
who  by  their  culture  and  wealth  are  raised 
above  sordid  motives,  withdraw  from  pub- 
lic life  1  but  this  in  a  free  Slate  is  often 
much  more  apparent  than  real.  Where 
there  is  work  to  be  done  good  men  and 
true  will  step  forward  and  do  it.  In  the 
case  of  ourown  country,  where  representa- 
tive bodies  seem  sometimes  to  degenerate 
in  quality,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
work  has  settled  Into  routine,  burning 
qtlestions  are  quiescent,  and  the  old  lead- 
ers are  turning  their  energies  into  other 
quarters,  where  fighting  has  to  be  done. 

The  fact  is  mob-orators  and  paid  com- 
mittee men  did  not  destroy  Athens.  Nor 
was  there  in  Athens  anything  like  a  per- 
manent loss  of  moral  tone.  We  can  see 
this  better  than  Aristotle  could.  We  see 
the  whole  circle  o(  which  he  only  saw  an 
arc,  and  we  look  at  Greek  life  free  from 
Greek  prejudices.  The  magnificent  pa- 
tience with  which  the  people  of  Athens, 
the  ochlocracy  as  Aristotle  calls  them, 
bore  up  under  their  calamities,  contrasts 
splendidly  with  the  self-seeking  and  cru- 
elty of  the  more  aristocratic  party.  The 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  mass,  h 
is  the  men  of  culture  and  wealth  who  are 
the  cravens. 

Athens  lost  in  the  game  of  war  owing 
to  two  causes  chiefly,  both  material  and 
both  obvious  —  the  one  an  unavoidable 
calamity,  the  other  a  deliberate  blundei 
The  first  was  the  great  plague,  which 
would  have  settled  the  struggle  at  once 


ie  case  of  any  other  city  with  weaker  re- 
surces  and  less  recuperative  energy,  and 
hich  did,  in  effect,  cripple  Athens  seri- 
usly,  and  in  removing  Pericles  prepared 
le  way  for  the  fatal  blunder  of  the  Sicil- 
in  enpediiion.  This  was  the  one  danger 
which  Pericles  foresaw.  He  was  well 
rare  of  the  defects  of  the  Athenian  qual- 
es,  and  he  dreaded  that  his  countrymen 
)uld  give  themselves  away  to  their  eae- 
ies  through  their  light-hearled  rushing 
to  distant  and  speculative  expeditions. 
Had  the  Athenians  been  successful  in- 
stead of  the  Spartans,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  thai  the  result  as  regards  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Greek  race  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  much  different.  The  Greek 
ity  had  reached  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment when  it  must  eithersland  still,  which 
in  politics  is  the  first  step  backwards,  or 
allow  itself  to  be  modified  by  new  princi- 
ples. Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  the 
real  problem  was,  how  could  the  Greek 
obtain  political  unity,  so  as  lo  pre 
a  united  front  and  org.inlzed  resource! 
against  the  surrounding  barbarism  ?  The 
'ittle  Greek  ci lies  were  like  so  many  caa-  ] 
;les  which  could  be  blown  out  one  by  one,  \ 
s  the  Persian  did  by  the  Greek  cities  of 
Uia  Minor.  If  Pericles  could  have  per- 
suaded Greece  to  accept  his  notion  of 
-non  action,  or  federation,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  to  succeed  against 
la.  But  such  ideas  were  probably 
rded  as  outside  the  pale  of  practical 
ics.  The  narrow  exclusivenesa  of 
:k  citizenship  rendered  political 
growth  impossible.  The  stranger  who 
came  to  Athens  to  reside  remained  out- 
side the  State.  He  could  not  be  oaliiral- 
ized,  nor  could  his  descendants.  The 
Greek  city  remained  a  select  club. 

This  is  Aristotle's  ideal.  Individual 
excellence  in  the  citizen  is  his  aim.  Such 
excellence  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
best  State,  and  it  is  to  be  the  aim  ol  the 
practical  politician  to  organize  the  State 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  best  qual- 
ities in  the  citizen.  Hence  the  State  must 
besmall,  so  that  all  the  citizens  may  know 
each  other.  Slaves  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  citizens  may  have  leisure  and  may 
not  be  soiled  with  ignoble  toll.  His  ideal 
city  must  not  be  on  the  seashore,  lest  a 
coarse  seafaring  population  might  spoil 
th*  amenity,  or  foreign  habits  creep  too 
easily  in.  Nor  yet  must  it  be  toofar  from 
the  sea,  but  should  have  a  port  at  a  few 
miles  distant,  so  that  it  may  have  the 
vantages  arising  from  the  Importation 
foreign  commodities  —  a  picture  very  eA 
dently  drawn  from  Athens  and  the  Pirw 
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And  so  forth.  Everything  is  to  be  regu- 
lated. Aristotle  constructs  his  State  as 
Praxiteles  sculptured  his  Venus  —  by  tak- 
ing what  he  considered  the  best  features 
of  the  best  constitutions.  The  character- 
istics which  we  recognize  are  mainly  those 
of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  stability  of 
Spartan  institutions  and  the  flexibility  of 
Athenian  character  were  to  be  united  in 
the  ideal  State.  Once  this  ideal  State 
attained,  change  ceases ;  there  is  to  be  no 
growth.  The  constitution  becomes  a  hard- 
and-fast  mould,  into  which  the  citizen  is 
poured  and  to  which  he  must  conform 
himself. 

There  were  two  ideas  not  yet  evolved  in 
Aristotle's  time  which  might  perhaps  have 
solved  the  difficulties  felt  by  thinkers  of 
combining  size  with  delicacy  of  organiza- 
tion, and  imperial  power  with   the  free- 
dom  of  individual  States.     These  were 
representative  government  and  federation. 
The  latter  just  rises  above  the  soil  in  the 
case  of  the  Achaean  league,  only  to  be 
crushed  by  the  Roman ;  the  former  does 
not  appear  at  all,  unless  we  see  the  germ 
of  it  in  Julius  Caesar's  attempt  to  get  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Senate  from  the  prov- 
inces.    The  assembly  which  regulated  the 
affairs  of  a  Greek  city  was  composed  of 
all  the  citizens.     It  is  evident  that  such  an 
assembly   must    soon    become   unwieldy, 
hence  the  necessity  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  citizens.     1 1  became  also  impossible 
for  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  to  attend 
the   meetings,  hence  the  development  of 
citv  life.     If  the  State  extended  it  could 
only  be  by  conquest,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
small  Greek  State  those  conquests  could 
not  be  very  extensive,  otherwise  the  bur- 
den of  them  became  too  much  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  —  the  branches  proved 
too  heavy  for  the  trunk  of  the  tree.    Rome 
is  only  a  seeming  exception  to  this,  for  the 
Romans,   from  the   first,   were   liberal  of 
their  franchise,  and,  as   soon  as  Rome's 
conquests    extended    beyond    Italy,    the 
knell  of  Rome's  freedom  began  to  sound. 
The  empire   was  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  impossibility   of  making  free  institu- 
tions, without  representation  and  without 
federation,  cope  with  the  government  of  a 
great  territory  and  diverse    nationalities. 
In  the  case  of  England  and   her  posses- 
sions and   colonies,  we   see  how  an  im- 
mense extent  of  widely  scattered  territory 
and  great  populations  can  be  held  together 
and  worked  into  one  coherent  whole  con- 
sistently  with   free    institutions.     In   the 
case  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  we  saw  that 
the  trunk  was  too  weak  for  the  branches  ; 
so  would  it  be  with  England  —  the  burden 
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of  world-wide  empire  would  be  too  heavy 
for  these  little  islands  were  not  our 
branches,  like  those  of  the  banyan-tree, 
self-rooting,  each,  while  glorying  in  the 
general  circulation,  striking  down  firm 
roots  of  independent  growth. 

THE  ANCIENT  IDEAL  CONTRASTED  WITH 
THE  MODERN. 

The  idea  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
human  beings  living  together  as  we  have 
in  London  would  have  inspired  Aristotle 
with  horror  had  he  been  able  to  conceive 
the  thing  as  possible.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  great  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  railroad,  the  steamship,  and 
the  telegraph,  and  all  those  improvements 
which  have  facilitated  intercourse,  have 
rendered  possible  aggregations  undreamt 
of  in  ancient  times.  Such  inventions  as 
printing  and  the  daily  press  have  made  it 
easy  for  great  bodies  of  men  to  become 
intelligent  partakers  in  government,  by 
vivifying  the  inert  mass  with  mind  and 
volition.  The  keen  interest  taken  in  mod- 
ern politics  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Athenian  market-place.  Our  institutions 
are  not  a  cast-iron  framework  which  must 
burst  if  the  body  within  expands  ;  they  are 
like  the  protecting  bark,  which,  as  the  oak 
within  adds  ring  to  ring,  grows  with  its 
growth  and  expands  with  its  expansion. 
All  our  classes  can  grasp  up  into  unity  the 
State  as  an  ideal ;  they  are  a  part  of  all 
that  is  done,  just  as  much  as  the  Greek 
who  was  one  of  a  thousand  only,  while 
they  can  count  themselves  by  millions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ideal 
citizen  for  whose  production  Aristotle 
would  stop  the  wheels  of  time  is  a  noble 
and  beautiful  creature.  At  first  sight  he 
seems  to  stand  to  the  modern  elector  much 
as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  does  to  the  Brit- 
ish artisan.  But  look  closer,  and  we  find 
that  he  is,  indeed,  of  marble  —  there 
throbs  no  human  heart  within  that  bosom, 
with  suffering  there  is  no  sympathy,  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted  look  to  him  in  vain. 
It  is  a  beautiful  but  a  selfish  ideal.  Its 
conception  of  goodness  is  merely  that  of 
self-gratification  in  its  most  perfect  form. 
The  modern  ideal  is,  after  all,  as  fine,  and 
it  is  essentially  human  ;  love  and  sympathy 
encircle  it  with  loving  arms  ;  and  this  ideal 
of  life  is  no  dream.  In  how  many  happy 
English  homes  is  it  realized  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  far  more  completely  than  in 
ancient  Athens !  For  ancient  life  was 
maimed  on  one  side  and  incomplete.  The 
Athenian  wife  was  not  her  husband's 
equal  and  friend.  Her  presence  did  not 
adorn  and  refine  society.  Athenian  women 
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emerged  out  of  an  almost  Orlenfal 
slaie  of  subjecHon, 

Uut  all  comparisons  belween  the  pres- 
EDi  and  the  past  are  unfair.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  where  we  have  excelled  Ihe 
ancienis,  the  credit  is  not  so  much  ours  as 
that  of  the  limes  in  which  we  live,  which  j 
have  profited  by  Iheirexampie  and  experi- 
ence. Greece  in  especial  deserves  our 
gratitude  as  the  emancipator  of  art  and 
thinking  from  the  crude  forms  of  Eastern 
symbolism, 

Go  to  the  British  Museum,  and,  after 
you   have  looked   at  the   recovered  Aris- 
totle, walk   through  the   Assyrian,  £g3*p- 
tian,  and    Greek  galleries.     Only   among 
the  Greeks  do  you  begin  lo  feel  yourself 
at  home.     In]  spile  of  political  decay  and 
deslruction  there  will  ever  be  a  Greece. 
whose  foundations  are 
Built  beneath  the  tide  of  war. 
Based  on  the  crystalline  Sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity. 

Adam  Ranki.ve. 


From  Blackwood'!  Micu^ne. 
SQUIRE    DOOT    OF    DOOT    HALL,    DOOT 
HILL.  IRELAND. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago  there  lived 
at  Doot  Hall  one  Mr.  Doot.  a  fine  old 
Irish  gentleman  with  a  large  estate.  The 
Hall  stood  in  a  grand  park  adorned  with 
wood  and  water,  on  an  undtilating  surface. 
The  land  was  good  and  fertile ;  there  was 
much  pasture  ;  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
were  there;  poultry  cackled  in  the  yard; 
lish  were  in  the  river  —  all  that  man  re- 
quired for  his  ordinary  con.tumptioQ  was 
on  the  spot.  Mr.  Doot  was  in  debt,  as 
many  other  large  proprietors  were  at  that 
time:  he  lived  well,  and  entertained  his 
neighbors  liberally.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  had  the  honor  of  dining  at  his  table 
at  the  time  alluded  to ;  Mr.  Doot,  two  fine 
young  men,  his  sons,  one  daughter,  the 
governess,  and  an  officer  of  the  army  on 
still-hunling  dutj-,  made  the  party  seven. 
When  the  ladies  left  (he  room  the  bell 
was  rung ;  a  respectable-lookiug  old  man 
brought  in  a  tray  with  whiskey,  sugar, 
lemon,  iiot  water,  and  a  silver  bowl.  As 
the  man  was  leaving.  Mr.  Doot  said.  "If 
any  gentlemen  wish  to  join  the  ladies, 
they  can  go  now,  as  I  am  going  to  lock  the 
door  till  this  bottle  is  flnished,  just  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  another  nail 
in  mj- coffin,"  The  writer  left  the  room 
with  the  butler,  and  heard  the  key  tuni  in 
the  lock;  he  wondered  whether  he  should 


see  his  brother  again,  or  whether  he 
would  see  two  brothers  when  the  whiskey 
was  finished.  After  this  we  met  the  young 
men  frequently;  we  shot  swallows  and 
rabbits  together,  becoming  intimate  with 
the  two  young  Doots,  especially  with 
Charles,  the  younger  son,  a  fine-grown 
fellow  of  eighteen.  He  told  me  that  his 
mother  had  died  at  his  birth,  that  Mrs. 
Flanagan  had  reared  him  alon^  with  her 
daughter  Biddy,  who  should  be  his  wife, 
if  he  was  ever  in  a  condition  to  marry. 
•■  That  dad  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  will  never 
lave  me  anything  if  he  can  help  it ;  he  will 
not  even  ask  for  any  occupation  for  me; 
so  1  have  written  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  tell  him 
where  he  can  find  a  likely  boy.  It'll  be 
a  long  time  before  I  come  home  again; 
perhaps  dad'll  be  drowned  in  whiskey, 
and  John'll  be  married  lo  Betty  Sullivan  ; 
but  what'll  become  of  Biddy  ?  She  says 
she'll  wait;  but  I  don't  think  that's  right 
She's  a  good  girl  is  Biddy,  my  foster-sis- 
ter—  we  have  been  together  all  our  lives. 
Dad  says  it's  not  to  be.  If  I  can  get  set- 
tled handy,  Til  see  about  thai ;  but  if  my 
duty's  far  away,  1  must  just  take  my 
chance.  Don't  you  think  your  brother 
could  lend  me  a  hand  ?  " 

Charles  Doot  slopped  as  he  slapped  his 
thigh,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Begorrah  1 
if  Icould  be  sent  'still-hunting,'  I'd  settle 
this  poleen  nicely!"  There  he  stopped 
to  meditate,  and  I  left  him. 

Far  away  up  amongst  the  hills  there 
was  a  small  lake,  celebrated  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  red  trout.  Dan 
O'Brien,  the  best  driver  and  most  knowing 
fisherman  of  Doot  Hill,  undertook  lo 
drive  me,  boat  me, and  tie  the  flies  for  me; 
so  one  pleasant,  cloudy  morning  away  we 
went  up  a  rough  hill-track,  over  which 
Dan  used  many  levelling  words  wiibout 
saving  the  wheels,  the  whip,  or  the  horse. 
In  due  lime  he  pulled  up  at  a  lonely  hut, 
with  a  sign-post  before  it  on  which  there 
were  illegible  letters.  An  old  woman  2nd 
a  half-naked  boy  sat  on  a  broken  bench 
beside  the  door;  just  inside  it  two  fat  pigs 
were  snoring ;  there  was  aa  odor  ol  barley 
in  the  thin  blue  smoke  that  curled  lightly 
down  on  us :  a  peat-stack  was  begun;  a 
few  poultry  scratched  among  the  dibrii; 
a  manure-heap  was  handy,  and  from  it 
were  spreading  the  tendrils  of  a  gonrd. 
While  I  was  taking  in  all  this,  Dan  bad 
jumped  down;  he  took  oS  his  hai  with 
the  air  of  a  courtier,  and  said,  "The  top 
of  the  morningto  ye,  Mrs. Flaherty.  How 
be  you  and  the  good  man  and  the  boy  and 
the  cow  ?  "  all  in  a  breath. 
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Mrs.  Flaherty  returned  the  salutation 
with  a  polished  curtsey,  saying,  **  Much 
obleeged  to  you,  Mr.  O'Brien;  we  be  all 
pretty  well  except  the  cow,  as  had  a  calf 
this  morn'g;  there's  some  barley  brewing 
for  her.  Mr.  Flaherty  and  the  boy  are 
cutting  turfs." 

I  had  got  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
car  by  this  time.  Mrs.  Flaherty  called 
the  boy:  "James,  run  and  call  Murphy; 
sure  the  boat'll  be  wanted." 

»»  Hold  !  "  cried  Dan  ;  "  I  will  do  the 
boat." 

"  And,"  said  I,  "  there  will  be  a  shilling 
for  Murphy  if  he  don't  come." 

**  Sure  yur  honor'll  take  a  cup  of  milk  — 
Vd  say  whiskey  if  there  was  any." 

Dan  winked  his  one  eye  expressively. 
As  we  walked  off  to  the  boat-house  he 
said,  *' Whiskey?  why,  there's  that  under 
the  pigsty  that  would  quench  all  the  brains 
at  Doot  Hill;  only,  while  the  officers  are 
about  with  your  brother  the  captain  and 
the  redcoats,  there's  never  a  drap  on  the 
whole  hillside.    Don't  you  let  on  about  it." 

Passing  through  a  likely  patch  of  po- 
tatoes, we  found  the  boat  with  her  chain- 
painter  looped  over  a  post;  the  sculls  were 
in  a  shed  ;  so  in  a  few  minutes  the  rod  was 
put  together,  a  small  red  palmer,  a  hare's- 
ear,  and  a  blue  gnat  were  put  on,  and  the 
sport  began.  One  at  a  time  the  small 
trout  were  in  my  landing-net,  which  Dan 
handled  tidily.  All  were  caught  by  the 
blue  gnat,  so  the  other  fiies  were  unhitched 
and  blue  gnats  put  on.  There  was  a  sweet 
little  ripple  on  the  water  ;  we  were  on  the 
very  best  part  of  the  "  wide  expanse,"  as 
Dan  called  it.  Presently  two  fish  were 
on  at  once  ;  twice  three  were  caught  to- 
gether —  beautiful  little  small-headed  fish, 
with  thick  shoulders,  well  fed,  dressed  in 
their  glittering  scales  of  deep  brown, 
bright  red  spots,  and  white  below.  By 
twelve  o'clock  the  bag  was  crowded,  and 
Dan  thought  we  had  better  go  on  shore 
for  luncheon  and  a  rest. 

Steering  for  a  dell,  where  the  trees  grew 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  we  landed  on 
a  black  rock,  and  found  a  fair  retreat  with 
light  and  shade,  looking  over  a  bit  of  the 
lake,  but  shut  in  on  the  land  side  with  as 
thick  and  varied  a  foliage  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  A  tiny  streamlet  gurgled 
down  the  dell,  winding  its  way  through 
great  boulders,  partly  covered  with  moss 
or  ferns  —  here  trickling  smoothly  over  its 
bed  of  yellow  sand,  there  rippling  over  a 
gravel  slope,  and  then  rushing  over  a 
larger  stone  to  make  a  miniature  waterfall 
into  the  bubbling  pool  below.  Dan  put 
down  the  basket  on  a  turfy  bank,  made  a 


fire  of  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks,  cut  four  ar- 
butus skewers,  and  in  due  time  four  deli- 
cious trout  were  smoking  on  our  plates. 
The  whiskey-flask  was  opened ;  the  water 
at  our  feet  was  cool  and  sweet.  As  I 
contaminated  the  sweet  air  and  astonished 
the  gnats  and  midges  with  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  Dan  began  to  talk  of  the  Doot 
family  :  — 

'*  May  the  God  Almighty  bless  him  in 
this  world  and   the   next !    Did  you  say 
generous?     Why,  the  squire'd  give  away 
his  head  and  his  big  beard  on   it,  if  he 
could.     Selfish,  sur? —  he  don't  know  its 
maning.     Many's   the  time  he  gave   the 
half-crown  for  his  own  dinner  to  them  as 
had  nothing —  ay,  and  jist  for  the  mothers 
to  get  a  drap  of  milk  for  their  starving 
children.     Drunken   did    you    say,  sur? 
Well,  the  .squire  never  touches  a  drap  all 
day,  and  if  he  do  swallow  a  glass  to  go  to 
bed  wi',  why,  he  does  it  quiet-like  in  his 
own  family  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  any 
one  say  no  to  him  in  his  own  house.     It 
noways  hurts  'm  when  he  goes  out  in  the 
morning  to  spake  to  the  gentlemen,  —  all 
the  whiskey's  turned  to  the  milk  of  kind- 
ness by  that  time.     It's  only  a  week  ago 
come  yesterday  when    Ted   Blarney,  as 
owed  two  years'  rint  barring  a  pig  or  two, 
was  sitting  in  his  porch,  when  the  squire 
popped  in  on  him,  with  reddish  eyes  and 
a  shaking  hand,  calling  out,  'The  top  of 
the  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Blarney  !  can  you 
make  it  convanient  to  pay  me  the;^io  you 
owe  me?'    Ted,  he  scratched   his  head 
for  a  moment    and  said,   *  Faith,  sur,  it 
would  have  been  mighty  convanient  yes- 
terday evening  —  for  jist  exactly  that  sum, 
barring  the  value  of  the  two  pigs,  was  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  on  the  road  to  pay  yur 
honor.    Jist  as  I  turned  down  over  the 
moor,  who  should  I  meet  but  my  cousin, 
Michael  Blarney,  with  a  black  scarf  on  his 
old  hat ;  and  says  he,  "  Ted,  your  ould  un- 
cle's dead!"    That  was  him,  yur  honor, 
who  held  West  Farm,  and  paid  ye  hon- 
estly at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas.     An 
honest  man  was  Mike ;  have  I  not  tried  to 
be  like  him?    Didn't  I  put  by  £s  ^^om 
the  cow  this  time  last  year,  and  then  for- 
got it,  in  the  lining  of  my  coat,  jist  till  I 
was  hiding  some  pig  money  in  the  same 
place  yesterday  morning,  and  found  it, 
making  ;^io,  with  the  two  pigs  I  lent  yur 
honor  ?    As  true  as  I  stand  here  it  was  all 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  pay 
it  you.     Faith,  I  was  sore  amazed  to  hear 
of  my  uncle's  death,  the  more  so  as  young 
Mike  went  on  to  tell  me  how  he  had  to 
pay  £^  for  funeral  expenses  and  £6  for 
the  wake,  wi'  only  eight  shillings  in  the 
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house.  May  I  pui  ii  lo  yur  honor, 
Dool,  if  j'ou  wouldn't  have  lent  the  m< 
10  honest  Mike  if  you'd  a  had  itP 
didn'l  I  jist  save  yur  honor  Ihe  Iroubl 
putting  tiiat  £8,  i&i.  into  your  purse  aad 
out  again?  There's  the  whole  truth  aboi  ' 
it.  Mike'll  pay  me  in  six  months  —  or, 
yur  honor  likes,  I'll  get  him  to  hand  it  c 
to  you,  sur.'  Well,''^9aicl  Dao,  "  Blarney 
lold  me  this  hisselt,  and  how  the  tears 
carae  into  the  moist  eyes  of  Mr.  Dooi  as 
he  shook  hands  wi' him  and  said, '  Good- 
moming,  Mr.  Blarney ;  you'll  pay  me  when 
you  can.'  Do  you  call  that  confiding,  sur, 
or  cot?  and  ain't  it  a  blessing  to  see  sich 
feeling  between  a  landlord  and  a  tenant  ? 
Here's  one  more  sample  of  Squire  Uoot, 
and  then  I'll  ha'  done.  Susan  Jeames,  the 
tall  widow  who  works  the  nether  mill, 
owed  the  rint  for  some  four  years,  when 
Mr.  Dooi  come  and  asked  for  it,  Wi'out 
saying  a  word  of  good-morning,  Susan 
cnes  out  at  tiie  top  of  her  voice  —  and 
that's  a  stunner— 'Mary,  Jane,  Betiy, 
Sally,  Robert,  Harry ;  '  and  out  come  the 
six  dressed  or  undressed,  jist  as  they  was 
—  the  eldest  about  ten,  the  youngest  in 
arms.  'There's  the  rint.  Squire  Doot  ; 
will  ye  plaze  to  take  'm  at  £2  each  ?  Ye'll 
K>e  me  the  racaipt  on  stamped  paper ;  and 
1  can  come  up  to  the  hall  twice  a  day  lo 
nurse  the  baby, —  that's  the  only  thing 
you  can't  do,  sur.  Jist  supposing  you  had 
six  infants,  and  this  old  water-mill,  called 
so  because  there's  none,  it's  little  you'd 
have  to  pay  for  rint  when  they'd  filled  ibeir 
bellies,  and  it  ain't  Squire  Doot'd  wish  'm 
to  go  empty.  It'd  be  no  use  then  my 
teaching  'm  to  pray  night  and  morning  for 
good  luck  to  Mr.  Ooot  and  all  his  noble 
family.'  Well,  the  good  squire  was  sorely 
touched  when  he  looked  down  on  the 
empty  mill-dam,  on  the  mossy  wheel,  the 
dirty  children,  and  the  thin,  tall  woman  ; 
so  he  gives  a  sixpence  to  each  of  'm,  look 
ofli  his  hat  as  Susan  wished  him  good- 
morning,  and  then  marched  on,  promising 
to  send  a  carpenter  to  repair  the  leaking' 
batch." 

"  Go  on,  Dan,"  said  I.     So  Dan  did. 

"  There's  fifteen  tenants  of  Squire  Dooi, 
and  only  one  of  'm,  Patrick  O'Heegan,  he 
that  farms  the  sau mo n- fishing,  is  never 
behindhand.  There's  a  time  and  a  sea- 
son for  all  things  ;  but  it's  said  as  Heegan 
don't  mind  it.  and  sells  more  saumon  out 
□f  it  than  in  it.  Then  it's  an  old  joke  as  to 
calching  a  keg  o'  whiskey  oue  dark  night 
in  his  nets  in  the  close-time,  and  givinij  a 
drop  to  the  river  guardian  till  he  couldn't 
see  the  fish ;  that  was  up  at  the  Hall  door 
in  the  roorolngijlBt  as  Mr.  Doot  came  out 


after  breakfast,  full  of  smiles  and  benig- 
nity to  welcome  Patrick  with  his  rint,  and 
the  keg  that  had  surely  come  down  in  the 
rain  from  tlie  heavens  above,  and  that  in 
it  as  was  only  for  sich  blessed  gintleroen 
as  the  squire.  He  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  this  whiskey  was  sent  direct  from  his 
ancestor,  St,  Patrick.  All  the  other  ten- 
ants lose  their  p'gs,  cons,  horses,  and  don- 
keys loo,  only  the  last  ain't  believable, 
because  they  don't  die  a  day  or  two  before 
selUing  day;  Mr.  Doot  settles  aizy.  Some 
has  rotten  potatoes,  some  short  flax,  hay 
is  washed  away,  oats  had  no  rain  ;  there's 
never  a  misfortune  to  come  that  didn't 
come  lo  some  of  'm.  So  Squire  Doot 
stays  poor  in  money,  but  rich  in  blessings, 
for  tlie  country-side's  ready  enough  wi' 
that  commodity.  There's  on  ould  story 
of  one  Pritchard,  a  sheriS's  ofiScer,  getting 
over  the  park  palings,  and  having  the  ini- 
pidence  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  Hall  door  lo 
sarve  a  writ  on  the  squire.  Old  John,  the 
butler,  opened  it;  he'd  a-seen  Priicbard 
before,  so  when  he  pokes  the  paper  in  his 
face,  John  said,' Wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Pritchard. 
till  I  get  ye  a  drop  of  heaven's  whiskey.' 
In  half  a  minute  there's  half-a-dozen 
grooms  and  gardeners  ready  inside  and 
out,  all  pretty  full  of  dinner.  Pritchard 
»3s  light  enough,  so  they  took  'm  up,  gave 
him  the  whiskey  in  the  house-drain,  and 
left  'm  to  dry  in  the  grass  outside  the  park 
gate.  Squire  Doot  has  driven  his  four 
horses  in  his  grounds  ever  since  that  day 
without  meeting  a  bailiff,  and  on  Sundays 
he  lakes  'm  a  turn  or  two  about  the  town 
and  outside  country,  for  all  them  chaps 
ire  off  earthly  duty  on  that  day.  Some  of 
m  wishes  they  were  entirely." 

Time  was  slipping  on;  we  picked  up 
>ur  fragments,  and  into  the  boat  again; 
he  net,  full  of  beautiful  brown  backs  and 
-polled  sides,  hung  over  the  stern  ;  a  nice 
breeze  stirred  the  surface.  The  blue  gnat 
of  no  use  now ;  the  hare's-ear  and  a 
grey  spider  were  put  on,  and  as  we  fished 
slowly  towards  the  hut,  many  nice  fish 
wure  added  10  the  bag.  Mrs.  Flaherty's 
ragged  boy  was  at  the  landing-place  10 
look  to  the  boat ;  she  was  at  the  door,  and 
told  Dan  to  let  the  squire  know  hi 
Drown  cow  bad  got  in  the  bog  and  starved 
for  three  days  before  she  was  found,  and 
there  she'll  never  do  any  more  -  ■■~ 
right  I"  cried  Dan,  and  away  wi 
That  lake  was  often  brought  10  mind 
foreign  lands. 

.About  fifteen  years  ago  we  wanderet 
back  to  the  same  regions.  There  was  DO 
still-hunting;  no  blue  smoke  curled  up 
from  mouotAiii.  glens  to  the  bluer  sky  ;  no 
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footsteps  marked  the  stealthy  way  through 
the  purple  heather ;  no  smile  of  welcome 
met  the  stranger  ;  no  verbal  response  met 
the  habitual  good-morning,  but  a  side 
glance  of  suspicion  glared  beneath  the 
untouched  hat.  We  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage  that  had  been  Dan  O'Brien's, 
knocked,  and  went  in  as  we  heard  the 
permission  to  do  so  ;  a  man  sat  in  the  cor- 
ner mending  a  net.  "  Dan  O'Brien,  sur? 
Why,  he's  been  dead  and  waked  these 
twenty  years  or  more.  Mrs.  Flanagan? 
Well,  sur,  there's  her  grandchild  in  that 
cradle;  my  wife,  ill  in  bed  wi'  the  rheu- 
matism, was  Jenny  her  daughter,  till  I 
made  her  Mrs.  Murphy  —  Jenny  was 
younger  sister  to  Biddy  Flanagan ;  you'll 
mind  about  her,  maybe,  sur.  Well,  sur, 
sit  ye  down.  Poor  Biddy,  she'd  sit  for 
hours  on  the  hillside  watching  if  he'd 
come ;  she  did  not  mind  the  sunshine  or 
the  storm,  she  only  longed  to  catch  a  sight 
of  her  foster-brother  once  again.  Well, 
Mr.  Charles  did  come,  wounded,  as  a 
worn-out  man  at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and 
she  the  same  —  the  brightness  of  both  had 
gone,  as  my  mother  used  to  say ;  but 
Biddy's  heart  was  as  it  had  been.  Mar- 
ried, sur?  Bad  luck  to  it!  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh.  There  was  months  of 
nursing,  and  small  space  for  the  likes  of 
the  captain  ;  but  Biddy  did  it  with  a  smile, 
she  loved  him  better  than  herself.  Afore 
he  could  move  about  she  were  taken  wi' 
the  smallpox.  There  was  no  one  to  nurse 
her,  as  she  ought  to  have  been  ;  the  doc- 
tor only  came  once  a  week,  and  while  he 
was  coming  Biddy  died.  What  became 
of  the  captain  ?  Well,  sur,  we  never  heard 
much  more  of  him,  after  he  returned  to 
his  dooty.  He'd  no  place  to  roost  in  here. 
He  paid  Mrs.  Flanagan,  ill  in  bed,  for  all 
her  trouble ;  put  up  a  tablet  to  Biddy,  as 
you  can  see  o'  Sunday  in  the  church  ;  took 
one  look  at  Doot  Hall,  now  Yarndale  Hall, 
as  had  been  sold  under  the  Encumbered 
Estate  Act,  and  went  away.  There's  been 
a  young  chap  here  lately,  as  says  he's  son 
of  Charles  Doot,  and  swears  he'll  get  back 
his  grandfather's  estate  or  swing  for  it. 
Jenny  told  me  he  was  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  tall,  like  Charles  Doot ;  he  ran  all 
over  the  place,  and  never  has  been  seen 


again. 


*'  How  are  we  all  getting  on,  sur  ?  Purty 
well,  if  they'd  only  lave  us  alone,  without 
change  of  law  and  silly  interference  with 
men's  concerns,  a-making  landlords'  rights 
one  year,  and  tenants'  rights  another,  just 
because  them  lawyers  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  either  of  'm,  else  because  they 
desired  to  make  us  more  bitter  against  our 


neighbor  than  we  were,  and  then  to  put  us 
all  in  the  vice  with  laws  as  was  only  fitted 
for  criminals,  not  for  the  harmless  boys  of 
ould  Ireland.  We  were  all  good  when  old 
Doot  were  at  the  Hall  —  never  a  Fenian 
amongst  them,  and  only  Daniel  O'Connell, 
of  blessed  memory,  a-working  out  his 
heart *s  blood  to  make  matters  straiter  for 
the  poor.  Rint,  sur?  Well,  there  were 
no  thought  of  that,  in  compare  wi'  the 
good  that  was  to  come.  We  were  happy 
to  live  on,  in  hope  o'  better  days  ;  that 
hope's  in  the  fog  out  at  sea  like,  invisible." 

Dick  Murphy  had  got  into  the  swing  of 
talk,  so  we  asked  him  about  the  new  land- 
lords. 

"  You  may  well  put  'm  down  in  the  plu- 
ral, sur ;  there  was  two  of  'm  in  the  first 
years.  First  came  Abraham  Biruck,  and 
he  paid  thirty  thousand  golden  pounds  for 
the  whole,  ould  rints  and  all  included,  ac- 
cording to  landlords'  books.  Mr.  Abram, 
as  he  was  called,  was  a  small,  black-eyed 
man  with  a  hawk's-bill  nose ;  some  of  'm 
called  him  Agle.  Well,  sur,  he  came  to 
put  up  at  the  ould  house  with  two  or  three 
of  the  same  color,  all  in  dark  clothes  and 
skins.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  money 
spent  in  making  the  place  tidy  to  look  at. 
One  of  'm  goes  round  wi'  a  book  and 
stamped  papers.  The  first  he  called  on 
was  Nick  Burk  the  miller ;  and  he  asks 
for  a  drap  of  the  real  cratur.  He'd  just 
hit  off  the  real  boy  for  that ;  so  there  was 
a  drop  apiece  brought  out  of  a  cool  place 
beside  the  mill-pool.  Nick  drinks  the 
health  of  the  new  landlord,  wi'  a  blessing 
to  the  last.  Simon,  that's  his  name,  gives 
the  health  of  all  tenants,  and  the  miller  in 
particular.  Then  he  pulls  out  his  book  of 
arrears,  and  says,  *  Mr.  Burk,  '11  I  give 
you  a  stamped  receipt  ? '  Business  is  busi- 
ness, and  I  shall  be  obliged  for  all  you 
can  pay;  here's  ;^io  against  your  name 
for  two  years.  You'll  be  an  honest  man, 
Mr.  Burk,  and  I  can  give  you  a  receipt  in 
full.'  Says  Nickey,  *  Sure  you  may,  sir.' 
Says  Simon,  'Here's  the  paper;  I  can 
sign  when  you  pay.'  Says  Nickey,  *  That's 
another  thing  entirely  yur  honor.  Didn't 
Mr.  Doot  get  the  money?  Didn't  I,  hon- 
est Nickey,  pay  him  every  farthing  — 
some  in  money,  some  in  grist — wi'  my 
own  hands,  and  put  it  all  down  in  my  book  ? 
Here  it  is,  Mr.  Steward;  plaze  to  look  it 
up;  and  I  can  take  the  receipt,  as  you 
promises  me.  Business  is  business.'  Mr. 
Simon  he  looks  over  the  rent-book,  and 
says,  *  But  it  ain't  down  in  the  landlord's 
book.'  *  And  it's  no  fault  of  mine  that  it 
ain't,'  says  Nick;  *  and  if  anybody  says 
my  book  ain't  true,  it's  a  libel  and  a  defa- 
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maiioQ,  and  he'll  have  to  prove  il,  let  alooe 
that  slick  in  the  corner;  Mr.  Doot  )et  us 
pay  when  and  how  we  liked.'  "1  think,' 
says  Mr.  Simon,  '  that  Mr.  Biruck  won't 
do  thai.'  '  Won't  he,  sur?'  says  Nickey. 
■  H  yau  don't  break  in  a  dog  or  a  horse 
when  he's  young,  you'll  m^ybe  get  a  kick 
or  a  bile  when  he's  old  —  hydrophoby  or 
a  broken  leg  may  follow.  I  don't  think 
ye'll  find  it  aizv  to  break  in  all  that  book- 
full  of  names'  of  a  sudden  like.'  Mr. 
Simon  says, 'It's  not  a  breaking  in  thai 
we  want;  we  desire  good  terms  with  ten- 
ants, and  fair  dealiu°;.  I'll  give  you  the 
receipt  in  full,   Mr.   Nickey,  and  quote 

"  Well,  sur,  it  were  told  as  a  secret  nest 
day  that  Simon  and  the  Agle  had  3  con- 
ference that  evening,  and  it  come  through 
the  keyhole  that  receipts  in  full  should  be 
passed  pretty  freely  for  all  arrears;  il'd 
go  to  make  the  value  of  the  estate  bigger, 
beside  getting  the  good-will  of  the  ten- 
ants', and  'twas  Scripture  dealing! 

"  Well,  sur,  they  keyhole  words  passed 
all  round  like  'lectricity.  Joe  Clerk,  the 
penman,  was  busy  day  and  night  wi'  ould 
paper  and  new  figures.  When  Mr.  Simon 
conies  round  to  get  all  he  could,  a  drop  o' 
the  cratur  smoothed  the  way ;  for  Nickey 
was  jist  the  best  gossip  on  the  Doot  Hill 
estate.  By  the  time  o'  midday  the  good- 
nature of  .Mr.  Simon  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. There  was  Widow  Sampson,  as 
□ever  paid  if  she  could  help  it,  had  fierold 
book,  wi'  a  blistered  cover,  made  up  wi'  a 
ba.laace  of  twopence  due  to  the  squire. 
There  she  sat,  wi'  the  wool  before  her, 
and  she  a-spinning  as  if  her  life  depended 
on  it,  '  Good-morning  to  you,  Mrs.  Samp- 
son.' 'Good-morning  to  you,  sur,'  says 
she.  'Twere  long  since  she'd  a-looked  ' 
the  wool  so  hard.  '  Can  you  pay  me  t 
ten  years'  rint,  Mrs.  Sampson^'  'And 
isilten  pennies  you'd  want?  Faith,  sur 
it'll  be  as  much  as  all  this  wool'll  make 
when  it's  done,  and  that'll  be  by  Tuesday 
if  I  lives  as  long  and  works  as  hard  as  1 
always  does.'  Mr.  Simon  he  raises  hit 
voice,  and  says:  'Ten  years'  rint  is  ^lo 
Mrs.  Sampson,  by  Mr.  Doot's  books.'  '  I: 
it  books  ye  mane,  sir?'  Then  she  pull: 
out  the  table-drawer,  with  some  bad  word: 
to  help  her,  swearing  it  hadn't  been  opened 
since  she  gave  the  last  pair  of  stockings  to 
Mr.  Doot,  bless  his  eyes!  After  much 
pulling  about,  out  comes  the  old  almanac 
that  was  buried  there  last  night  by  Mr, 
Clerk,  It  was  all  scored  down  —  the 
whole  ten  years  of  stockings  for  squire 
and  servants  —  wi'  pale  ink  to  begin  with, 
and  black  for  the  last  year.    iMr.  Simon 


ook  it  while  he  opened  his  own.  'Very 
licely  written  up,  Mrs.  Sampson,  and  all 
n  your  own  handwriting;  maybe  vou'll 
:et  a  seat  in  the  office  it  you  write  like 
his,  for  it's  just  the  same  as  your  nelgh- 
lor's  book,  only  he  didn't  like  to  mention 
our  name  as  the  writer.  There's  nothing 
bout  stockings  at  is.  dd.  a  pair  in  the 
quire's  books.  Bui  if  yt;'ll  pay  me  the 
twopence  that's  owing,  I'll  give  you  the 
eceipt,  and  you  can  sign  your  name  in 
he  book.  Mrs.  Sampson  was  puzzled; 
11  the  sign  she  used  was  a  very  crooked 
knitting-needle.  She  looked  up  for  the 
lirst  time:  '  Urat  it!  there's  Sarah,  she's 
un  away  with  my  pen  and  ink.'  'Never 
nind,  Mrs.  Sampson,  pray  use  mine,' 
tlrs.  Sampson  she  fell  down  in  a  lit.  Mr. 
iimon  he  calls  in  a  neighbor,  and  says. 
Look  to  Sapphira.'  When  Mr.  Simon 
bad  been  ail  round  there  came  out  a  great 
red  notice  with  bright-green  letters  six 
inches  long,  headed  '  Golden  Opportu- 
nity!' Then  it  described  the  royal  resi- 
eof  the  Doot  fanwly  for  three  hundred 
i;  its  great  woods,  its  grouse  moun- 
.,  salmon  river,  trout  lakes,  fertile  soil, 
endless  bogs,  industrious  tenants.  Its  clean 
roll,  and  the  best  pisantry  in  all  Ire- 
land. It  was  in  the  county  papers.  Nickej 
reads  it  to  Mrs.  Sampson  as  sbe  sat  wi' 
the  pipe  in  her  mouth.  She  hadn't  for- 
given Mr.  Simon;  she  bad  heard  the 
priest  read  oi  Sapphira,  so  she  said,  '  It's 
a  wonder  how  all  they  printers '11  get  abso- 
lution, After  many  had  come  to  look  at 
the  place,  and  Mr.  Simon  bad  taken  'm 
all  round,  down  comes  Mr.  Varndale  and 
gets  the  whole  for  /70,odo. 

"Does  Squire  Varndale  live  at  Doot 
Hall?  Faith,  sur,  he  lives  in  the  rest  of 
it.  Jist  as  Abram  and  Simon  were  pack- 
ing up  the  last  bundle,  and  as  the  new 
squire  drove  up  to  the  door,  a  cry  of  fire 
was  heard ;  there  was  a  deal  of  litter 
about,  a  high  wind,  and  no  water;  the  sear 
son  had  been  dry,  the  people  were  all  busy 
getting  Simon's  things  out;  so  the  fire 
rushed  through  one  end  of  the  house  and 
burnt  it  out  entirely.  Then  there  was  a 
lawsuit.  Mr.  Yarodale  said,  'You  must 
build  it  up  again.'  Abram  said,  'No; 
you  had  possession,  your  date  had  come.' 
Yarndale  said:  'You  had  the  keys;  if 
you  had  gone  as  you  should  have  done, 
there  would  have  been  no  fire ;  so  repair 
you  must.'  However,  seeing  that  if  Yam- 
date  did  the  repairs  he  might  do  them  as 
he  liked,  Abram  took  o£f  ^lo.ooo,  and 
made  money  by  doing  so.  Yarndale  said, 
■  I'll  make  the  best  of  il ; '  but  K  he  goes 
on  as  he  is,  it'll  be  long  before  be  geU 
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out  of  the  bad  of  it.  If  the  fire  had 
happened  in  Squire  Doot*s  time,  the  coun- 
try-side would  have  lent  a  hand  to  help 
him;  they  all  loved  him  and  were  good 
friends  wi'  one  another.  Now  there's 
three  or  four  parties  all  hating  one  an- 
other, and  don't  care  a  straw,  less  maybe, 
for  squire,  landlord,  or  law.  There's  Fe- 
nians, League  men.  Moonlighters,  and 
worse  than  them,  about.  If  we  don't  do 
what  they  bid  us,  we  suffer.  If  we  do 
their  will,  we  get  into  jail ;  but  as  that  is 
farther  off  than  our  neighbors,  and  as  they 
don't  miss  the  mark,  we  mostly  do  as  they 
tell  us.  There's  a-many  getting  weary  of 
all  this  teasing,  only  we  don't  know  how  to 
get  out  of  it,  so  we  goes  on  doing  what 
we  are  told  to  do." 

**  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  begorrah  !  and  it's  I  that's  tired 
of  doing  as  I  am  told  to  do.  If  Squire 
Doot  were  alive,  and  told  me  to  swallow 
the  peat-heap,  or  drink  the  flax  water,  why 
I'd  try  and  do  it.  He'd  never  have  told 
one  of  his  neighbors  to  injure  one  another. 
The  more  whiskey  he  swallowed,  the  more 
milk  o'  kindness  followed  ;  and  the  better 
the  poteen,  the  richer  was  his  cream. 
That's  all  gone  now  ;  there's  no  poteen  on 
the  hillside,  and  no  fellow-feeling  in  the 
valley.  Do  as  you  tells  me,  sur  !  I'd  like 
to  know  what  it  is  first.  There's  them 
who  asked  me  to  do  wrong  things,  and 
they'd  get  absolution.  As  I  didn't  know 
if  I'd  be  left  for  the  chance  of  that  deliv- 
ery, I  told  'em  I'd  think  about  it.  So, 
sur,  though  you've  brought  up  good  mem- 
ories, you'll  excuse  me  if  I  feel  unable  to 
do  as  you  tell  me." 

"Very  good,  Murphy;  I  honor  your 
caution  and  your  conscience.  What  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  to  do  is  very  simple. 
Keep  the  law  of  the  land,  and  obey  those 
who  keep  it  going.  That's  the  same  as 
Squire  Doot  said,  only  excepting  his  debts. 
If  you  do  that  carefully,  and  obey  the 
commandments,  you'll  be  comfortable. 
That's  what  we  all  want,  but  don't  see  it. 
Try  it  on,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  tell  your 
neighbors  what  you  are  going  to  do.  If 
they'll  try  it,  they  will  like  it,  and  content 
will  roar  on  like  the  fire  at  Doot  Hall  and 
burn  up  the  bad  side  of  your  house." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
V^^AYFARING  BY  THE  UPPER  DORDOGNE. 

I    HAD  left  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  bad  passed  through  Mont- 
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Dore  and  La  Bourboule,  following  the 
course  of  the  Dordogne  that  flowed 
through  the  valley  with  the  bounding 
spirits  of  a  young  mountaineer  descending 
for  the  first  time  towards  the  great  plains 
where  the  large  towns  and  cities  lay  with 
all  their  fancied  wonders  and  untasted 
charm.  But  these  towns  and  cities  were 
afar  off.  The  young  Dordogne  had  a  long 
journey  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  make  before  reaching  the  plains  of  Pd- 
rigord  with  their  vineyards  and  corn-fields, 
where  men  are  crowded  together  like  ants 
in  their  hillocks  under  the  pines.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  distance,  the  stream 
would  have  to  thread  its  way  through  deep- 
cut  gorges  and  ravines,  where  the  dense 
forest  reaches  down  to  the  stony  channel 
save  where  the  walls  of  rock  rising  hun- 
dreds of  feet  on  either  side  are  too  steep 
for  vegetation.  Above  the  forest  and  the 
rock  there  would  be  the  desert  moor,  hor- 
rible to  the  peasant,  but  to  the  lover  of 
nature  beautiful  in  its  unvarying  summer 
dress  of  purple  heather  and  golden  broom. 

I  had  not  been  long  on  the  road  this 
day  when  I  saw  coming  towards  me  an 
equipage  more  picturesquely  interesting 
than  any  I  had  ever  met  in  the  Champs- 
Elys^es.  It  was  a  ramshackle  little  cart 
laden  with  sacks  and  a  couple  of  children, 
and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  shaggy  sheep-dogs. 
Cords  served  for  harness.  A  man  was 
running  by  the  side,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  ani- 
mals. This  use  of  dogs  is  considered  cruel 
in  England,  but  it  often  keeps  them  out 
of  mischief  and  I  have  never  seen  one  in 
harness  that  looked  unhappy.  A  dog's 
taste  must  lie  in  this  direction,  or  he  would 
not  when  tied  under  a  cart  to  which  a 
larger  quadruped  is  harnessed  invariably 
try  to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  he 
was  pulling  the  load  up  the  hill  and  that 
the  horse  or  donkey  was  an  impostor. 

The  width  of  the  Mont-Dore  valley  de- 
creased rapidly  and  I  entered  the  gorges 
of  the  Dordogne,  where  basaltic  rocks 
were  thrown  up  in  savage  grandeur,  vividly 
contrasting  with  which  were  bands  and 
patches  of  meadow,  brilliantly  green.  Yel- 
low spikes  of  agrimony  and  the  fine  pink 
flowers  of  the  musk-mallow  mingled  with 
the  wiry  broom  and  the  waving  bracken 
about  the  rocks. 

It  was  September,  but  the  summer  heat 
had  returned  and  when  the  road  passed 
through  a  beech  wood  the  shade  was  wel- 
come. Here,  over  the  mossy  ground 
rambled  the  enchanter's  night-shade  still 
carrying  its  frail  white  flowers  which  really 
have  a  weird  appearance  in  the  twilight  of 
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the  woods.  The  plant  has  not  been  c; 
Circe  without  a  reason.  Under 
beeches  there  were  also  raspberry  ci 
with  some  frutt  slill  left  upon  them.  After 
leaving  the  wood,  the  scene  became  tnore 
wild  and  craggy.  The  basalt,  bare  and 
sombre,  or  sparsely  Becked  with  sedums, 
now  reddening  under  the  hand  of  aulumo, 
rose  sheer  up  from  the  middle  of  the  nar' 
row  valley,  adown  which  the  stream  sped 
like  fleeing  Arethusa.  now  luroing  to  the 
right,  DOW  to  the  left,  foaming  over  rocks 
or  sparkling  like  the  facets  of  countless 
gems  between  margins  of  living  green. 

Then  I  left  the  valley  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  village  of  St.  Sauve  on  the 
right-hand  hill.  There  was  little  there 
worth  seeing  besides  a  very  ancient  Ro- 
manesque portico  leading  to  the  church. 
The  form  was  that  of  a  triumphal  arch  of 
the  plainest  pattern,  but  the  uncouth  heads 
and  figures  carved  in  relief  over  each  face 
showed  no  classic  feeling  although  they 
were  mingled  with  the  acanthus.  There 
was  a  niche  over  the  round  arch. 

Many  of  the  women  of  St.  Sauve  wore 
the  black  cap  or  bonnet  of  Mont-Dore, 
which  hangs  to  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  hid- 
eous coiffure,  but  an  interesting  relic  of 
the  past.  The  women  of  Mont-Dore  would 
never  have  had  llie  idea  of  making  them- 
selves so  fiightful,  had  not  the  example 
been  set  them  by  a  great  lady  of  theneigii- 
horhood  centuries  ago.  Seeing  the  tkSte- 
laine  with  such  a  cap,  ihey  thought  it  must 
be  beautiful ;  so  the  young  and  coquettish 
imitated  the  coiffure  of  the  noble  dame, 
and  thus  it  came  to  be  preserved  to  the 
present  day.     It  is  only  to  be  seen,  how- 

1  consulted  some  of  the  people  of  St. 
Sauve  respecting  my  plan  of  following  the 
Dordogne  through  its  gorges.  They  did 
not  laugh  at  me,  but  ihey  looked  at  me  in 
a  way  which  meant  that  if  better  brains 
had  not  been  given  to  ihem  than  to  me 
their  case  would  be  Indeed  unforlunate,  I 
was  advised  to  see  a  cobbler  who  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  the  byways  of  the 
district.  1  found  him  silling  by  the  open 
window  of  his  liltle  shop  driving  hob-nails 
into  a  pair  of  Sunday  boots.  When  I  told 
him  what  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do, 
he  shook   his   head  and  laying  down  his 

"You  will  never  do  it.  There  are  rocks, 
and  rocks,  and  rocks.  Even  the  fishermen, 
who  go  where  anybody  can  go,  do  not  try 
to  follow  the  Dordogne  very  tar.  There 
are  ravines  —  and  ravines.  Bon  Dieu  ! 
And  the  forest !  Vou  will  be  lost.  You 
will  be  devoured," 


likely  tol 


'      To  be  devoured  woul 
misfortune.     I  wished 

mals  would  be  likely  to  slop  my  wayfarioga 
in  this  effectual  manner.  ■ 

■'  Were  Ihere  wolves  ? " 

"  No,  none  had  been  se 

■'Were  there  boars?" 

■'  Yes,  plenty  of  them." 

"  But  boars,'''  I  said,  "  i 
interfere  with  me." 

"That  is  true," replied  the  local  wise-^ 
acre,  "so  long  as  you  keep  walking,  but  if 
you  fall  down  a  rock  —  ah  ! " 

"1  would  not  care  to  have  you  for  a 
companion  with  all  your  local  knowledge," 
1  thought  as  I  thanked  the  cobbler  and-- 
turned  down  a  very  stony  path  toward*  J 
the  Dordogne.  It  is  always  prudent  taH 
follow  the  advice  of  those  who  are  betterl 
informed  than  )ourseif ;  but  it  is  much  1 
more  amusing —  for  awhile —  to  go  your 
own  way.  I  had  lunched  and  was  pre- 
pared to  battle  with  the  desert  for  several 
hours.  It  was  now  past  midday,  and  oot- 
withstandinf  the  altitude,  the  heat  was 
very  great.  But,  for  the  discomfort  that 
we  endure  from  the  sun's  rays,  we  are 
more  than  amply  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  that  the  recollection  brings  us  in 
winter  when  the  north  wind  is  moaning 
through  the  sunless  woods  and  the  dreary 
fog  hangs  ovrr  the  cities.  When  I  again 
reached  the  Dordogne  there  was  no  longer 
anyroad,  but  only  a  rough  path  through 
high  bracken,  heather,  and  broom.  Snakes 
rustled  as  I  passed  and  hid  themselves 
among  (he  stones.  The  cobbler  bad  for- 
gotten to  include  these  with  the  dangers 
to  be  encountered.  To  my  mind  they  were 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  boars, 
for  these  dry.  stony  solitudes  swarm  with 
serpents.  Common  adders  are  extremely 
pleatiful,  but  there  is  also  the  red  viper 
or  aipic,  which  is  especially  venomous. 
Many  have  died  from  its  bite  in  a  few 

The  pHth  entered  the  forest  which  cov- 
ers the  steep  sides  of  the  ever-winding 
gorge  of  the  Dordogne  for  many  leagues, 
only  broken  where  the  rocks  are  so  nearly 
vertical  iliat  no  soil  has  ever  formed  upon 
liiem,  except  in  the  lillle  crevices  and 
upon  the  ledges  where  ihe  hellebore,  the 
sedum,  the  broom,  and  other  unambv* 
tious  plants  which  love  sterility  flourish 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod. 
Here  is  a  part  of  Europe  that  has  beeo 
left  from  the  beginning  of  all  things  to 
fashion  itself  as  ihe  forces  of  nature  might 
direct. 

The  rocks  were  now  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist,  and  the  mica  was  EO  abundant  a* 
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to  cause  many  a  crag  and  heap  of  shale  to 
glitter  in  the  sun  as  though  there  had  been 
a  mighty  shattering  of  mirrors  here  into 
little  particles  which  had  fallen  upon  every- 
thing. There  was,  however,  no  lack  of 
contrast.  To  the  shining  rocks  and  fierce 
sunshine  which  seemed  to  concentrate  its 
fire  wherever  it  fell  in  the  open  spaces  of 
the  deep  gorge,  succeeded  the  ancient  for- 
est and  its  cool  shade  ;  but  the  darkly  lying 
shadows  were  ever  broken  with  patches  of 
sunlit  turf.  Pines  and  firs  reached  almost 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  great  age  of 
some  of  them  was  a  proof  of  the  little 
value  placed  upon  timber  in  a  spot  so  in- 
accessible. One  fir  had  an  enormous  bole 
fantastically  branched  like  that  of  an  En- 
glish elm,  and  on  its  mossy  bark  was  a 
spot  such  as  the  hand  might  cover,  fired 
by  a  wandering  beam,  awaking  a  train  of 
recollections  of  the  dream-haunted  woods 
before  the  trees  grew  solemn. 

The  afternoon  was  not  far  spent  when 
I  began  to  feel  a  growing  confidence  in 
the  value  of  the  cobbler's  information,  and 
a  decreasing  belief  in  my  own  powers. 
From  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  it 
became  quite  impossible  to  keep  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  What  is  understood 
by  a  bank  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead 
were  rocks,  bare  and  glittering,  on  which 
the  lizards  basked,  or  ran  in  safety,  be- 
cause they  were  at  home,  but  which  I 
could  only  pass  by  a  flanking  movement. 
To  struggle  up  a  steep  hill,  over  slipping 
shale,  or  through  an  undergrowth  of  holly 
and  brambles,  then  to  scramble  down  and 
to  climb  again,  repeating  the  exercise 
every  few  hundred  yards,  is  less  delightful 
in  practice  than  it  may  seem  when  con- 
templated. Having  gone  on  in  this  fashion 
for  some  distance,  I  lay  down  streaming 
from  every  pore,  and  panting  like  a  hunted 
hare  beside  a  little  rill  that  slid  singing 
between  margins  of  moss,  amid  Circe's 
white  flowers,  and  purple  flashes  of  cranes- 
bill.  Here  I  examined  my  scratches,  and 
the  state  of  things  generally.  The  result 
of  my  reflections  was  to  admit  that  the 
cobbler  was  right,  that  these  ravines  of 
the  upper  Dordogne  were  practically  im- 
passable, and  that  the  only  rational  way 
of  following  the  river  would  be  to  keep 
sometimes  on  the  hills  and  sometimes  in 
the  gorge,  as  the  unforeseen  might  deter- 
mine. Hitherto,  I  had  not  troubled  to 
inquire  where  I  should  pass  the  night,  and 
this  consideration  alone  would  have  com- 
pelled me  to  depart  from  my  fantastic 
scheme.  After  La  Bourboule  there  is  not 
a  village  or  hamlet  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dordogne  for  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty 


miles,  allowing  for  the  winding  of  the 
stream. 

After  a  hard  climb  I  reached  the  plateau, 
where  I  saw  before  me  a  wide  moor  com- 
pletely covered  with  bracken  and  broom. 
Here  I  looked  at  the  map,  and  decided  to 
make  towards  a  village  called  Mermeix, 
lying  to  the  east  in  a  fork  formed  by  the 
Dordogne  and  its  tributary  the  Chavan- 
non.  Going  by  the  compass  at  first,  I 
presently  struck  a  road  leading  across  the 
moor  in  the  right  direction.  I  passed 
through  two  wretched  hamlets,  in  neither 
of  which  was  there  an  auberge  where  I 
could  relieve  my  thirst.  At  the  second 
one  a  cottage  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
where  I  was  told  a  woman  sold  wine. 
When,  after  sinking  deep  in  mud,  I  found 
her  amidst  a  group  of  hovels,  and  the  pre- 
liminary salutation  was  given,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  occurred :  — 

"  They  tell  me  you  sell  wine." 

"  They  tell  you  wrong.     I  don't." 

"  Do  you  sell  milk  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  no  beasts." 

As  I  was  going  away  she  kindly  ex- 
plained that  she  only  kept  enough  wine 
for  herself.  I  had  evidently  not  impressed 
her  favorably.  Although  1  think  water  a 
dangerous  drink  in  France,  except  where 
it  can  be  received  directly  from  the  hand 
of  nature,  far  from  human  dwellings,  I  was 
obliged  to  beg  some  in  this  place,  and 
run  the  risk  of  carrying  away  unfriendly 
microbes. 

Having  left  the  hovels  behind  me,  the 
country  became  less  barren,  or  more  cul- 
tivated. There  were  fields  of  rye,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  but  always  near  them 
lay  the  undulating  moor,  gilded  over  with 
the  flowers  of  a  dwarf  broom.  It  was  even- 
ing when  I  descended  into  a  wide  valley 
from  which  came  the  chime  of  cattle-bells, 
mingled  with  the  voices  of  children  who 
were  driving  the  animals  slowly  homeward, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs.  There  were 
green  meadows  below  me,  over  which 
was  a  yellow  gleam  from  the  fading  after- 
glow of  sunset,  and  in  the  air  was  that 
odor  which,  rising  from  grassy  valleys  at 
the  close  of  day,  even  in  regions  burnt  by 
the  southern  summer,  makes  the  wander- 
ing Englishman  fancy  that  some  wayfaring 
wind  has  come  laden  with  the  breath  of 
his  native  land.  Suddenly,  turning  a  cor- 
ner, 1  so  startled  a  little  peasant  girl  sit- 
ting on  a  bank  in  the  early  twilight  with  a 
flock  of  goats  about  her,  that  she  opened 
her  mouth,  and  stared  at  me  as  though 
Croquemitaine  had  really  shown  himself 
at  last.  The  goats  stopped  eating,  and 
fixed  upon  me  their  eyes  like  glass  mar- 
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bles;  they  loo  thought  thai  1  could  be  no 

I  hoped  that  the  village  o£  Messeii  was 
in  this  valley;  but  qo,  I  had  to  cross  it 
and  climb  the  opposite  hill.  On  the  other 
side  I  found  the  place  that  1  had  fixed 
upoD  for  my  night  quarters, 

Very  small  aud  very  poor,  it  lies  in  a 
regioti  where  the  land  generally  la  so  bar- 
ren that  but  a  small  part  of  it  has  been 
■  broken  by  the  plough,  where  the 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  and  the  winters 
long  and  cruel.  Although  in  the  water- 
shed oi  the  Garonne,  it  fringes  Auvergne, 
and  its  altitude  makes  it  partake  very 
much  o£  the  Auvergoat  climate,  which, 
with  the  exception  o£  the  favored  Limagne 
valley,  is  harsh,  to  an  extent  that  has 
caused  many  a  visitor  to  flee  from  Mom- 
Dore  in  the  month  of  August.  In  tlie 
deep  gorges  of  the  Dordogne  and  its  trib- 

few  days  upon  the  ground,  whereas  upon 
the  windswept  plateau  above,  the  scanty 
population  have  to  contend  with  the  rigors 
of  that  French  Siberia  which  may  be  said 
to  commence  here  on  the  west,  and  to  ex- 
tend eastivardly  over  the  whole  mass  of 
metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  which 
is  termed  the  great  central  plateau  of 
France,  although  it  lies  tar  south  of  the 
true  centre  o£  iTie  country. 

At  the  first  auber^e  where  I  applied  (or 
a  night's  lodging,  an  elderly  woman  with 
a  mournful  face  declined  to  take  me  In, 
and  gave  no  reason.  When  1  had  left, 
she  came  after  me  and  said,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears:  — 

"  I  have  great  trouble  in  the  house,  that 
is  why  I  sent  you  away." 

I  understood  what  she  meant ;  some- 
body dear  to  her  was  dying.  A  man  who 
was  listening  said  his  brother-in-law,  the 
baker,  was  also  an  innkeeper,  and  he  of- 
fered to  lake  me  to  the  house.  I  gladly  con- 
sented, for  I  was  fearful  of  being  obliged 
to  tramp  on  to  some  other  place.  Pres- 
ently I  was  in  a  large,  low  room,  which 
was  both  kitchen  and  baker's  sbop.  On 
shelves  were  great  wheelshaped  loaves 
(they  are  called  michts  in  the  provinces), 
some  about  two  feel  in  diameter,  made 
chiefly  of  rye  with  a  little  wheaten  flour. 
Filled  sacks  were  ranged  along  the  wall. 
in  a  deep  recess  were  the  kneading-trough, 
and  the  oven,  now  cold.  The  broad  rural 
hearth,  with  its  wood  fire  and  sooty  chim- 
ney, the  great  pot  for  the  family  soup 
hangiDg  to  a  chain,  look  up  a  large  share 
of  the  remaining  space.  I  sat  upon  a 
rickety  chair  beside  a  long  table  that  had 
seen  much  service,  but  was  capable  of 


seeing  a  great  deal  more,  for  it  had  been 
made  so  as  to  outlast  generations  of  men. 
Dare-footed  children  ran  about  upon  the 
black  Hoor,  and  a  thin,  gaunt  young  woman, 
who  wore  very  short  petticoats,  which  re- 
vealed legs  not  unlike  those  of  tbe  table, 
busied  herself  with  (he  lire  and  the  pot. 
She  was  the  sister  of  the  children,  and  bad 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  house  while  her 
father  and  mother  were  on  a  journey.  She 
accepted  me  as  a  lodger,  but  for  a  while 
he  was  painfully  taciturn.  This,  how- 
■ver,  her  scanty  knowledge  of  French, 
nd  the  fact  that  a  stranger  even  of  the 
class  of  small  commercial  travellers  was 
rare  bird  in  the  village,  fully  accounted 
)r.  The  place  was  not  cheerful,  but  as 
listened  to  the  crickets  about  the  hearth, 
and  watched  the  flames  leap  up  and  lick 
the  black  pot,  my  spirits  rose.  Presently 
the  church  bell  sounded,  doog,  dong,  I 
dong.  ■ 

"Why  are  they  tolling  the  bell?"    l\ 
sked.  1 

"  Because,"    replied    the   gaunt   younf; 
roman,  "a  man  has  died  in  the  village," 

By  pressing  her  to  speak,  she  explained 
natwhilea  corpse  lay  UD buried  the  bell 
.'as  tolled  three  times  in  the  day  —  early 
1  the  morning,  at  midday,  and  at  nightfall, 
.'he  conversation  was  in  darkness,  save 
such  light  as  the  fire  gave.  It  was  not 
'1  the  soup  was  ready  that  the  lamp 
lighted.  Then  the  young  woman  a£  J 
dressing  me  abruptly  said  :  —  I 

"  Cut  up  your  bread  for  your  soup."  I 
I  did  as  I  was  told,  for  1  always  try  to"^ 
accommodate  myself  to  local  customs  and 
never  resent  the  rough  manners  of  wcU- 
inLenlioned  people.  The  bre.id  was  not 
quite  black,  but  it  was  very  dark  from  the 
amount  of  rye  that  was  In  it,  The  soup 
was  water  flavored  with  a  suggestion  of 
fat  bacon,  whatever  vegetables  happened 
to  be  in  the  way,  and  salt.  This  fluid 
poured  over  bread  —  when  the  latter  is 
not  boiled  with  it  — is  tbe  chief  sustenance 
of  the  French  peasant.  It  was  all  thai 
the  family  now  had  for  their  evening  meal, 
and  in  five  minutes  every  one  had  finished. 
They  drank  no  wine  i  it  was  too  expensive 
for  them,  the  nearest  vineyard  being  far 
away.  A  bottle,  liowever,  was  placed  be- 
fore me,  but  the  quality  was  such  that  I 
soon  left  it.  To  get  some  meat  for  "  " 
village  had  to  be  scoured,  and  the 
was  a  veal  cuitei. 

I  was  not  encouraged  to  sit  up  la 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  inn  sho< 
my  night  quarters  she  said  :  — 

'"  Your  room  is  not  beautiful,  but  th^ 
bed  is  clean." 
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This  was  quite  true.  The  room,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  very  frequent  arrange- 
ment in  these  rural  auberges,  was  not  used 
exclusively  for  sieeping  purposes,  but  also 
for  the  entertain  ient  of  guests,  especially 
on  fair  and  maiket  days  when  space  is 
precious.  There  was  a  table  with  a  bench 
for  the  use  of  drinkers.  There  were, 
moreover,  three  beds,  but  I  was  careful  to 
ascertain  that  none  would  be  occupied  ex- 
cept by  myself.  I  would  sooner  have 
slept  on  a  bundle  of  hay  in  the  loft  than 
have  had  some  unknown  person  snoring 
in  the  same  room  with  me.  One  has  al- 
ways some  prejudice  to  overcome.  The 
bed  was  not  soft  and  the  hempen  sheets 
were  as  course  as  canvas,  but  these  trifles 
did  not  trouble  me.  I  listened  to  the  song 
of  the  crickets  on  the  hearth  down-stairs 
until  drowsiness  beckoned  sleep  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  present  lost  its  way  in 
sylvan  labyrinths  by  the  Dordogne. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was 
walking  about  the  village  and  I  entered 
the  little  church,  already  filled  with  people. 
It  was  Sunday  and  this  early  mass  was  to 
be  a  funeral  one.  The  man  for  whom  the 
bell  was  tolled  last  night  was  soon  brought 
in,  the  coffin  swathed  in  a  common  sheet. 
It  was  borne  up  the  nave  towards  the  cat- 
afalque, the  rough  carpentry  of  which 
showed  how  poor  the  parish  was.  Fol- 
lowing closely  was  an  old  and  bent  woman 
with  her  head  wrapped  in  a  black  shawl. 
She  had  hardly  gone  a  few  steps  when  her 
grief  burst  out  into  the  most  dismal  wail- 
ing I  had  ever  heard,  and  throughout  the 
service  her  melancholy  cries  made  other 
women  cover  their  faces,  and  tears  start 
from  the  eyes  of  hard-featured,  weather- 
beaten  men.  How  these  griefs  and  sym- 
pathies of  all  humanity  diminish  distances 
and  remove  the  accidental  lines  of  race. 

Most  of  the  women  present  wore  the 
very  ugly  head-gear  which  is  the  most 
common  of  all  in  Auver^ne  and  the  Cor- 
reze,  namely,  a  white  cap  covered  by  a 
straw  bonnet  of  a  pattern  not  unknown  in 
England  by  those  whose  memories  can 
go  back  a  good  number  of  years.  At 
Mermeix,  religion  cannot  be  dying,  for 
there  were  many  communicants  at  this 
six  o'clock  mass,  and  what  struck  me  as 
being  the  reverse  of  what  one  might  sup- 
pose the  right  order  of  things,  was  that 
the  women  advanced  in  life  wore  white 
veils  as  they  knelt  at  the  altar  rails,  while 
those  worn  by  the  young  whose  troubles 
were  still  to  come,  were  black.  These 
veils  were  carried  in  the  hand  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  rite.  The  church 
belonged  to  different  ages.      Upon  the 


exterior  of  the   Romanesque   apse  were 
uncouth  carvings  in  relief  of  strange  ani- 
mal figures.     They  were  more  like  lions 
than  any  other  beasts,  but  their  outlines 
were  such  as  children  might  have  drawn. 
I  returned  to  the  inn.     The  baker  had 
come  back  and  was  preparing  to  heat  his 
oven  with  dry  broom.     I  learned  that  he 
had  not  only  to  bake  the   bread  that  he 
sold,  but  also  the  coarser  rye  loaves  which 
were  brought  in  by  those  who  had  their 
own  flour  but  no  oven.    Three  francs  was 
the  charge  for  my  dinner,  bed,  and  break- 
fast.    The   score    settled    and    civilities 
exchanged  I  walked  out  of  Mermeix,  ex- 
pecting to  strike  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne not  very  far  to  the   south.     The 
landscape  was  again  that  of  the  moorland. 
On  each  side  of  the  long,  dusty  line  called 
a  road,  spread  the  brown  turf  spangled 
with   the    pea-flowers    of    the  broom   or 
stained  purple  with  heather.    There  were 
no  trees,  but  two  wooden  crosses  standing 
against  the  grey  sky  looked  as  high  as 
lofty  pines.     I  met  little  bands  of  peasants 
hurrying  to  church,  and  I  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Savennes  just  before  the  grancV' 
messe.   Many  people  were  sitting  or  stand- 
ing outside  the  church  —  even  sitting  on 
the  cemetery  wall.   When  the  bell  stopped 
and  they  entered,  literally  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  into  a  fold,  all  could  not  find  room 
inside,  so  the  late-comers  sat  upon  the 
ground  in  the  doorway  or  as  near  as  they 
could  get  to  it.  As  the  people  inside  knelt 
or  stood,  so  did  they  who  had  been  left, 
not  out  in  the  cold,  but  in  the  heat,  for  the 
sun  had  broken  through  the  mist  and  the 
weather  was  sultry.    As  I  walked  round 
the  church  I  found  women  sitting  with 
open   books  and  rosaries  in  their  hands 
near  the  apse,  amidst  the  yarrow  and  mul- 
leins of  forgotten  grave  mounds.    They 
were  following  the  service  by  the  open 
window. 

No,  religion  is  not  dead  yet  in  France, 
but  it  generally  goes  as  it  ever  did  and  ever 
will,  hand  in  hand  with  poverty.  Here 
the  people  might  have  revolted  against 
their  destiny  and  preferred  beggary  to 
labor  so  hard  and  so  ill-requited  as  theirs, 
had  they  not  clung  to  their  fathers'  faith 
in  ulterior  compensation.  I  lingered  about 
the  cemetery  reading  the  quaint  inscrip- 
tions and  noting  the  poor  emblems  upon 
wooden  crosses  not  yet  decayed,  picking 
here  and  there  a  wild  flower,  and  watching 
the  butterflies  and  bees  until  the  old  priest 
who  was  singing  the  mass  in  a  voice 
broken  by  time,  called  upon  his  people  to 
"lift  up  their  hearts."  And  they  an- 
swered :  "  Habemus  ad  Dominum,^'* 
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I  had  a  simple  Iudc' 
this  village,  where  I 
much  curiosity  by  an  i 
with  a  stiff  shirt  collar  rising  to  hla  ears, 
and  a  Dight-cap  with  lassel  upon  his  head. 
The  widow  who  kept  the  inn  had  a  son 
who  offered  to  walk  with  me  as  far  as 
e  chapel  Id  the  gorge  of  the  Chavan- 
,  We  were  not  long  In  reaching  the 
gorge,  the  view  of  which  from  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  was  superbly 
scendlog  a  very  rugged  path  through  the 
forest  that  covered  the  sides  of  the  deep 
fissure,  save  where  the  stark  rock  refused 
to  be  clothed,  we  came  to  a  small  chapel, 
centuries  old,  under  a  natural  wail  of 
gneiss,  but  deep  in  the  shade  o!  overhang- 
tug  boughs.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  on  St.  John's  day,  mass 
was  said  in  It  and  the  spot  was  the  scene  of 
a  pilgrimage.  Outside,  was  a  half-decayed, 
moss-green  wooden  platform  on  which  the 
priest  stood  while  he  preached  to  the  as- 
sembled pilgrims.  A  spot  (or  meditation 
this,  but  1  had  no  time  to  meditate.  The 
young  nan  left  me  and  1  went  on  alone 
into  the  more  sombre  depths  of  the  gorge, 
^'here  I  reached  the  single  line  of  railway 
that  runs  here  through  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  in  France.  1  kept  onlhe  edgeof  It 
where  walking,  although  very  rough,  was 
easier  than  OD  the  steep  side  of  the  fissure, 
for  such  it  was.  The  earth's  crusl  had  split 
open  here  in  the  process  of  drying  or  cool- 
ing in  the  vague  past.  Upon  the  narrow, 
stony  strip  of  comparatively  level  ground 
the  sun's  rays  fell  with  concentrated  ardor 
and  along  It  was  a  brilliant  bloom  of  late 
summer  flowers  —  of  camomile,  St.  John's 
wort,  purple  loose-strife,  hemp-agrimony, 
and  lamlum.  At  almost  every  step  there 
was  a  rustle  of  a  lizard  or  a  snake.  The 
melancholy  cry  of  the  hawk  was  the  only 
sound  of  bird-life.  Near  rockiiof  dazzling 
mica-schist  was  a  miserable  hut  with  a 
patch  of  buckwheat  reaching  to  the  stream, 
A  man  standing  amidst  the  white  flowers 
of  the  latc-sowu  crop  said,  in  answer  to  my 
questioning,  that  I  could  not  possibly 
reach  the  village  of  Port-Dleu,  without 
walking  upon  the  line  and   through   the 

Wheii  I  had  left  hira  about  fifty  yards 
behind,  his  curiosity  proved  more  thao 
he  could  bear  in  silence :  so  he  called  out 
to  me  in  the  bad  French  that  is  spoken 
hereabouts  by  those  who  use  it  only  as 
the  language  of  strangers  :  "  Quel  metier 


que 


s  falK 
I  waved  my  band  In  reply  and  left  hir 
»>hl3  conjectures. 
On    I   went,  now  over  the    glllterin 


stones,  now  wading  through  the  pink  flow-i 
ers  of  saponaria,  then  in  a  mimic  forest  o[4 
tall  angelica  by  the  water's  edge,  until  I  ' 
realized  that  thepeasanl'slnfcirmation  was 
sound  —  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
through  this  gorge  except  upon  the  rail- 
way. 

Presently  the  rocks  rose  in  front  of  me 
and  the  line  disappeared  Into  the  darkness 
of  a  tunnel.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  en- 
tering this  black  hole,  for  I  had  brought 
no  candle  with  me,  but  the  prospect  of 
climbing  the  rocks  was  still  more  forbid- 
ding. It  proved  to  be  a  short  and  straight 
tunnel  with  daylight  shining  at  the  farther 
end.  After  this  came  another  short  tun- 
nel, but  the  third  was  much  longer  and 
had  a  curve;  consequently  1  was  soon  In 
total  darkness.  The  only  danger  to  be 
feared  was  a  passing  train,  so  1  felt  with 
my  slick  for  the  wires  between  the  rock 
and  the  metals  and  crept  along  by  them. 
From  being  broiled  by  the  sun  ten  mlo. 
utes  before  I  was  now  shivering  from  the 
cold.  I  longed  to  see  again  the  flowers 
basking  under  the  warm  sky,  and  10  hear 
the  grasshoppers'  happy  song.  By  and  by 
I  saw  the  light,  the  blessed  tight,  flashing 
at  the  end  of  the  black  bore.  When  I 
came  out  again  into  the  sunshine,  1  was 
following  not  the  Chavannon  but  the  Dor-  | 
doffne.  ' 

The  gorge  widened  into  a  valley,  where 
there  were  scattered  cottages,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Here  I  found  a  fair  road  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  Corr^ze,  and  being  now 
free  of  mind  I  loitered  on  the  way  picking 
strawberries  and  watching  the  lizards.  It 
was  dark  when,  descending  again  to  the 
level  of  the  Dordogne,  I  sought  a  lodgine 
in  the  little  village  of  Port-Dleu.  I  stopped 
at  a  cottage-inn,  where  an  old  man  soon 
set  to  work  at  the  wood  tire  and  cooked 
me  a  dinner  of  eggs  and  bacon  and  fried 
potatoes.  He  was  a  rough  cook,  but  one 
very  anxious  to  please.  The  room  where 
I  passed  the  night  had  a  long  table  in  It 
and  benches.  There  was  no  blanket  on 
the  bed,  only  a  sheet  and  a  heavy  patch- 
work quilt.  Ah,  yes,  there  was  something 
else,  carefully  laid  upon  the  quilt.  This 
was  a  linen  bag  without  an  opening,  which 
when  spread  out  tapered  towards  the  ends. 
Had  I  not  known  something  about  the 
old-fashioned  night-cap,  1  should  have 
puzzled  a  long  time  before  discovering 
what  I  was  expected  to  do  with  this  ol? 
ject.  The  matter  Is  simple  to  those  who 
know  that  tlie  cap  is  formed  by  turning 
of  the  ends  In.     There  were  mosqul- 


'  'her 


I,  but  they  sang  me  to 
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sleep,  and  if  they  amused  themselves  a 
my  expense  afterwards,  1  was  quite  un 
CODseious  of  it. 

Edward  Harrison  Barker. 


Fiom  The  National  RcTlaw. 
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In     1784,    twenty-five    years    atler   the 

death    of    George    Frederick    Haodel,    a 

body  of  gentlemen   organized   a   musical 

festival  in  Westminster  Abbey, 


I  theorgan,  was  the  sole  conductor.  Though 
i  Bates  was  not  a  professor  of  music,  he  is 
I  said  to  have  been  deeply  skilled  io  its 
I  science,  and  was  a  masterly  player  on  the 
organ.  His  taste  was  exclusively  for 
I  Handel,  and  it  was  he  who  first  conceived 
I  and  arranged  these  performances  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  he  conducted  to 
such  perfection.  Mr.  Cramer,  a  celebrated 
violinist  of  that  day,  led  the  orchestra. 
I  To  facilitate  the  execution  in  both  de- 
partments, the  lane  movement  was  for  the 
first    time  appliea   to  the   organ,    which. 


the  centenary  of  that  celebrated    P'^c.ng  Mr.  Bates  much  below,  and  at  a 
who  had  passed  forty-nine  year^    «'"'  distance  frotn  the  instrument,  wh.le 


composer  who  had  passed  forty' 

of  his  active  life  in  England,  and  had  done 

so  much  to  educate  our  national  taste  for 


In  3  book,  privately  printed,  and  non 
almost  entirety  out  of  print,  my  grand 
father,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
records  his  impressions*  which  may  bu 
of  some  interest  at  the  present  time.  ' 
his  opinion,  "no  performance  had 
been  heard  in  London  which  was  at  1 
so  perfect  and  so  surprising.  The  coup 
etail  over  that  vast  assemblage  was  re- 
markably tine.  George  the  Third  and  his 
queen,  with  all  the  royal  family  and  their 
court,  occupied  a  gallery  over  the  eastern 
nave.  This  gallery  was  decorated  inside 
and  out  with  crimson  and  gold  draperies. 
On  each  side  of  llie  king's  tribune  sat  the 
suite  of  their  Majesties,  and  immediately 
belowit  the  directors.  On  the  rightof  the 
latter  was  a  box  for  Ihe  bishops,  on  the 
left  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West. 
minstet.  The  enormous  orchestra,  with 
its  magnificent  organ,  was  placed  over  the 
western  nave,  and  filled  up  the  whole 
space,  even  to  the  lop  of  the  arches. 
Thousands  of  auditors  in  full  dress  were 
ranged  on  the  floor  of  Ihe  sacred  edifice, 
and  in  galleries  constructed  for  the  occa- 
sion over  the  side  aisles.  During  the 
performance  this  vast  assemblage  listened 
in  brealhle.'is  silence  to  the  sublime  music 
of  Handel," 

■  orchestra,   vocal  and 
isied  of  five   hundred 


In  that  ye 
instrumental, 
and  forly-se 
mental  porti 


The 


tfenty-four  performers,  whilt 


idred  and 

alios,  eighty-three  tenors,  and  eighty-four 
basses-t    Mr.  Joah  Bates,  who  presided  at 


Edgcumt 


.     Br  Ihe    Earl  of   Mr 


Cramer   stood    between   it   and   the   ( 
ducior,  enabled  both   to  see  and  act  in 
perfect  unison.     This  arrangement  placed 
Mr,  Bates  iu  such  a  position  that  he  could 
see,  not  onlyevery  instrumental  performer 
ranged  in   front  but   also   all  the   chorus 
occupying  the  side  aisles.     To  give  force 
and  fulness  to  the  orchestra,  a  larger  set 
of  instruments  were  invented  for  this  oc- 
casion—  double  kettle-drums,  bass  trum- 
pets, trombones,  and  even  double  double 
basses  —  all  of  which  added  much  to  the 
harmony,  and  were  indeed  necessary  to 
make  the  bass    sufficiently  powerful    to 
counterbalance  so  vast  a  band  of  violins. 
The  choruses  too  were  performed  with 
equal  excellence,  under  the  direction  of 
lusical   professors.    In  the  central 
at  Madame  Mara,  who  had  recently 
D  England  to  sing  at  the  Pantheon 
Mara's  talents  as  a  singer  were 
of  the  very  first  order,  and  her  voice  was 
sweet,  and  distinct, 
addition   to  Madame  Mara,  all  the 
best  Italian  as   well  as   English  singers 
igaged  for  this  festival.     The  mu- 
>  contined  to  that  of   Handel,  the 
burst  of  one  of  whose  choruses  caused  a 
general  thrill  among  the  audience,  and  was 
ubiime  beyond  imagination.    Yet  from 
he  vastness  of  that  venerable  pile  never 
ivas  the  fullest  piece  of  music  in  the  least 
tiegree  loo  loud  even  to  those  who  were 
Clearest  to  the  orchestra;  while  from  the 
perfection  of  its  acoustic  properties,  Ma- 
ra's single  voice,  or  Cramer's  single  violin, 
were   distinctly   heard  in  every  part.     It 
lias  been  remarked  that  even  the  tuning 
of   this    immense    band,  usually   so   dis- 
cordant, accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  full 
( hords  of  a  noble  organ,  produced  a  fine 
and  harmonic  effect.    Dr.  Burney,  a  high 
-luthority,  whose  word  even  at  this  dis- 
i.ince  of  lime,  and  amidst  all  the  changes 
'o'J^    which  have  taken   place   in   music,   must 
igbi.  I  s'ill  have  its  due  weight,  iu  his  account  of 
the  commemoration  of  Handel,  says :  — 


I 
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particularly  the  French,  mast  i  universal 


such  exact  measure  withoul  the 

of  a   Coryphteus    to    b 

either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  or  a  nois 

truncheon.    Rousseau  says,  that  the 

is  liealen  the  less  it  is  kept ;  and  it 

s  biuken,  the  fury  of 
the  musical  general,  or  director,  incrosinf 
with  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  bia  troops, 
he  becomes  more  violent,  and  his  strokes  anij 
gesticittations  more  ridiculous  in  proportion 
to  their  disorder. 

Dr.  Burney  here  introduces  a  curious 
anecdote  of  tin    '  '~ 

Lull),  who  killed  lifmself  with  his  own 
bftton.  Id  the  violence  of  his  ^eslicula- 
lioa  be  struck  his  foot  so  hard  a  blow  that 
he  died  in  consequence  of  it.  The  doctor 
proceeds : — 

As  this  commenmration  is  not  only  the  (itst 
instance  of  a  band  of  such  magnitude  being 
assembled  together,  but  of  any  band  at  aJl 
numerous  performing  in  a  similar  situation, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  manv^uelor  to 
legalale  the  measure,  the  performances  iti 
Weslminster  Abbey  may  be  safely  pronounced 
00  less  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of 
voices  and  instruments  employed,  than  for 
accuracy  and  precision.  When  all  the  wheels 
of  that  huge  machine,  the  orchestra,  were  in 
motion,  the  effect  resembled  ctock-work  in 
everything  but  want  of  feeling  and  expression. 
The  totality  of  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from 
one  voice  and  one  instrument;  and  its  pow- 
ers produced  not  otJy  new  and  exquisite  sen- 
sations in  judges  and  lovers  of  the  art,  but 
were  felt  by  those  who  never  received  pleas- 
ure from  music  before.  These  eSects,  which 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  present  pub- 
lic, perhaps  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  other 
choral  performances,  run  the  risk  of  being 
doubted  by  all  but  those  who  heard  ihem,  and 
the  present  description  of  being  pronounced 
fabulous,  if  it  should  survive  the  present  gen- 


the  complete 
much  as  the  pausei 
del's  music.     They 
cuUted    and 
precision   and  unity   i 
enormous   b.ind 


of  the  audience,  so 
■3  frequent  in  Han- 
;re  so  exactly  cal. 
d,  and  with  such 
[  effect,  that  when 
led   its   work, 


after  all  ihe  sudden,  and  usually  unlimited, 
cessations  of  sound,  the  theme  appeared 
unbroken.  The  effects  produced  by  this 
service  upon  the  audience  were  such  as 
had  never  before  been  experienced.  In 
his  own  words:  — 

The  choral  power  of  harmonical  combina- 
tions affected  some  to  tears  and  fainting  ; 
while  others  were  softened  and  cnrapt  by  the 
exi^uisite  sweetness  of  single  sounds.     The 


s  pres- 


■3s    of    this 

D  ibe  three 

o  the  king's 

But  they 

'    o  ihey 


Madame  Mr 
affecting  air  "  f  know  that  my  Itedeemet 
livcth,"  exceeded  every  silent  expression  of 
delight  from  music  which  I  had  ever  before 
obser^'cd.  Her  power  over  the  sensibili^  of 
the  audience  seemed  equal  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 
There  was  no  one  within  my  view  whose  eye* 
were  not  filled  with  tears.  At  the  end  of  6er 
performance  of  this  ait  the  audience  seemed 
bursting  with  applause,  for  which  the  place 
allowed  oi  no  decorous  means  of  uttering. 

Lord  Mount  Edgcutnbe,  who 
ent    upon    this  occasion,   says 
description  was   not  in  the  least  exa^gei 
aied.»     The  complete    s  '     • - 

festival  led  to  Its  repetitii 
following  years,  when,  owi 

is,  they   were  suspended. 

resumed  in  1790  and  1791, ' 
ceased  for  a  period  of  torty-thi 
In  1S34  ihey  were  again  resumed,  and 
have  continued,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions, trienniatly  until  the  present  time. 
This  year's  festival  marks  the  centenary 
of  the  last  of  these  concerts  given  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  George  the 
Third.  We  are  told  that  the  eagerness  of 
the  public  to  be  present  at  the  perform- 
834  was  so  great  that  the  de- 
mand for  places  exceeded  all  expectation, 
and  that  at  least  two-Ihirds  of  tlie  Abbey 
were  tilled  with  holders  of  tickets  at  two 
guineas  instead  of  one.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  performaoce  much  money  might 

been  had  for  a  seal.     In  some  cases 

ch  as  teo  guineas  nere  offered.    For 

hearsals,  when  Ihi 

lea,  above  double  the  price 
many  insiances  paid  for  admission 
Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  writing 


ving  been  present  at  most  of  the 
d  performances  in  Westminster  Al 
I  century  ago,  I  was  exceedingly 
nxious  to  attend  those  which  have  lately 
taken  place  In  imitation  of  them,  and  vied 
with  Ihem  in  magnitude  and  grandeur.  I 
:nt  to  all  Ihe  concerts,  iour  in  number,  with 
strong  recollection  of  the  original  from 
which  they  were  copied,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination of  comparing  minutelv  and  impar- 
lially  the  present  with  the  past.  The  orchestrft 
occupied,  as  before,  the  west  end  of  the  Ab- 
bey ;  but  several  changes  were  pjsde  "~  "~ 
irrangement,  which  certainly  were  n' 
irovements.  The  instrumental  petformei 
vho  were  ranged  round  a  large  organ, 
lartially  concealed  by  desks,  gaudily  1 
.ncnlcd  with  gold,  which  da»leci  the 
unpleasantly,  and  cast  the  players  on  the 


^ 
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so  dark 
they  were  scarcely  visible, 
vocal  pecfornicrs  occupied  the  front  row  ;  but 
the  choral  performers,  male  and  female,  were 
driven  back  behind  the  pillars,  and  separated 
from  the  central  part  of  the  orchestra  by  a 
barrier.  This  was  an  obvious  and  perceptible 
disadvantage,  as  it  not  only  placed  them 


505 

;   and  other 

tempted  to  sing  in  the  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
but  made  a  very  indifferent '•  Pretty  Polly," 
At  ieDgtiishesuddeniy  quitted  the  country 
in  no  very  creditable  manner.  In  the  ma- 
ity  o{    her   charms,  which    had   i 


uf'sifihl,  but  also  interrupted  the    been  great,  she  eloped  from  her  husband, 


vocal  sound. 

The  greatest  difference, 
orchestra  arose  from  the  new  system  iniro' 
duced  in  the  conducting  and  leading  of  the 
band.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  at 
all  the  former  concerts  in  the  Abbey  Mr.  Bates 
both  played  the  organ  and  was  sole  con- 
ductor ;  also,  that  Cramer  was  the  only  leader. 
Now  a  different  plan  was  adopted.  Sir  George 
Smart  conducted,  not  playing  himself,  but 
beating  time  with  a  bSien.  This  method  has 
long  been  pursued  abroad,  but  was  not  intro- 
duced into  this  country  till  very  lately.  Large 
orchestras  in  Italy  and  Germany  are  so  con- 
ducted ;  and  in  France  it  is  universal,  and 
followed  not  only  at  their,f«i«rfi>^Aa  (where 
|!roud  of  their  premier  coup 
'  1  the  smallest  theatres,  with 
immonest  ballad 
without  a  bAlen. 


iTarchel), 

the  smallest  band ; 

or  vaudeville 


novel  fashion,  and  thought  the  performers 
must  be  very  bad  musicians,  who  could  not 
keep  in  lime  without  tbal  noisy  accompani- 
ment. One  necessary  consequence  of  this 
foreign  adoption  was  the  change  above  al- 
luded to  in  the  arrangement  of  the  orchestra. 
Sir  George  Smart  was  placed  at  a  desk,  nearly 
where  the  keys  of  the  organ  were  before. 
The  organist  was  hid  by  a  screen,  and  I  long 
wondered  how  he  or  the  conductor  could  see 
or  communicale  with  each  other ;  but  I  learned 
afterwards  that  by  a  new  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance the  keys  of  the  organ  were  turned 
round,  so  that  the  player  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  instrument  and  facing  the  conductor,  who, 
as  before,  looked  towards  it.  In  a  band  so 
managed  the  conductor  is  everything,  the 
leader  iioiody,  the  first  violin  being  as  much 
under  the  control  of  the  bSion  as  the  last.  Un 
this  occasion,  therefore,  the  leader,  instead  of 
being  the  most  conspicuous  person,  was  not 
visible.  I  sought  in  vain  to  tind  him,  he 
being  placed  on  one  side,  behind  his  desk, 
like  all  (he  inferior  performers.  Sit  George 
Smart  alone  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was 
rendered  more  so  by  an  opening  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  seat,  for  no  imaginable 
reason  but  to  exhibit  the  conductor's  back  to 
all  (he  auditors.  In  the  central  point  for- 
merly sat  Madame  Mara.  The  gap  recalled 
her  to  the  minds  of  those  who  remembered 
her  there,  and  seemed  to  be  left  vacant  be- 
cause (here  was  none  worthy  to  fill  her  seat. 


idle,  drunken  man,  and  bad  player  c 
the  the  violoncello,  and  went  ofi  with  the 
young  flute  player  Florio,  With  him  she 
fled  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Europe,  and 
lived  for  several  years  in  Russia,  till,  when 
she  was  almost  forgotten,  she  reappeared 
as  suddenly,  and  in  as  singular  a  manner, 
as  she  had  vanished.  About  i8zo  an 
advertisement  from  Messrs.  Knyvett  an- 
nounced for  their  concerts  a  most  cele- 
brated singer,  whom  they  were  not  yet  at 
liberty  to  name.  This  mysterious  secret 
was  soon  after  explained  by  another  an- 
nouncement, that  Madame  Mara's  benefit 
concert  would  take  place  at  King's  Theatre, 
in  tbe  Haymarket,  onao  evening  specified, 
no  one  being  at  all  aware  of  her  return  to 
England,  or  eveo  of  her  existence.  Al- 
though dbe  must  have  been  at  that  time  at 
least  seventy,  it  was  said  that  her  voice 
had  miraculously  returned,  and  was  again 
as  fine  as  ever.  But  when  she  displayed 
these  wonderfully  revived  powers,  they 
proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
lamentably  deficient,  and  Ihe  tones  she 
produced  were  irreverently  compared  with 
those  of  a  penny  trumpet.  Curiosity, 
moreover,  was  so  little  excited,  that  the 
concert  was  badly  attended ;  but  this  single 
exhibition  was  sufficient  to  induce  Messr.s. 
Knyvett  to  relinquish  her  services,  and 
Madame  Mara  was  heard  no  more.  She 
returned  to  Russia,  and  was  a  <>real  suf- 
ferer by  the  burning  of  Moscow.  After 
that  she  lived  at  Mitlau,  on  the  Baltic, 
where  she  died  at  a  great  age.  Lord 
Mount  Edgcumbe  says  :  — 

There  being  no  one  fit  to  be  what  the 
Italians  call  Prima  Donna  aiselula,  no  Mara 
to  whom  all  the  chief  songs  would  of  course 
have  been  given,  her  part  was  distributed 
amongst  many.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  services 
of  Malibran  could  not  be  secured,  for,  al- 
though she  came  to  England  the  very  week  of 
the  Festival,  for  which  she  offeretl  her  ser- 
vices, she  seems  to  have  demanded  such  exor- 
bitant and  unreasonable  terms  thai  it  was 
found  impossible  to  accede  to  them. 


Malibran  left  the  country,  and  went  to 
Milan,  ivhere  she  was  engaged  on  terms 
which  in  those  days  were  almost  incred- 
ible. 

s  festival  Madame  Caradori  was 


ingaged  at  the  opera,  she  continued  |  the  first  female  performer.    Shesangw 
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all  hct  usual  excelleace,  and  was  well 
beard,  althougb  it  was  feared  that  her 
voice  would  Dot  be  slrons  enough  for  so 
large  a  space.  Caradori  is  a  nom  de  tki- 
Aire;  tbis  amiable  and  talented  young 
lady  came  of  a  good  German  family,  named 
Munk,  but  she  always  retained  ber  iheal- 
'.  t  may  be  observed  as  an  odd 
lat  Pasta.  Vestris,  and  Cara- 
dori all  have  acted  the  page  in  "  Le  Nozze 
di  FiKaro,"  and  none  more  successfully 
than  the  latter,  who,  rather  by  accident 
than  by  choice,  made  ber  dibul  in  that  part. 
This  made  her  fortune,  for  her  charming 
manner  and  excellent  performance  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  fame.  A  similar  piece 
ofluck  befell  the  celebrated  Madame  Mali- 
brau,  who,  as  a  young  singer,  leapt  into 
fame  through  the  temporary  illness  of 
Caradori. 

At  the  Handel  Festival  of  1834,  the 
popular  tenor,  Braham,  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  himself.  He  had  long  been  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  as  an  English 
singer. 

Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  first  beard  him 
in  1S03,  when  the  musical  world  in  Lon* 
don  acknowledged  that  bis  voice  was  not 
only  of  the  finest  quality,  but  of  great 
power  and  sweetness.  He  possessed  great 
versatility,  a  wide  knowledge  of  music, 
and  wrote  excellent  songs.  He  could  be, 
when  he  liked,  two  distinct  singers,  adapt- 
iog  himself  to  the  requirements  of  bis 
audience.  Thus,  to  gain  applause,  Bra- 
bam  sometimes  condescended  to  sing  as 
ill  at  the  play-house  as  he  bad  done  well 
at  the  opera.  His  compositions  bad  ihe 
same  variety,  and  he  could  equally  write 
a  popular  noisy  song  for  the  one  and  its 
very  opposite  for  the  other.  A  duetto  of 
bis,  inlioduced  into  the  opera  of  "Gli 
Orazzi,""  sung  by  himself  and  Grassini, 
possessed  great  beauty,  and  was  in  excel- 
lent taste.  Through  no  fault  of  bis  own. 
Brahaoi  seems  to  have  done  much  injury 
to  English  singing,  by  producing  a  host  of 
imitators.  For  what  is  in  itself  not  good, 
but  maybe  endured  from  a  fine  performer, 
becomes  insufferable  in  bad  imitation. 

At  this  time,  Brabara,  then  far  advanced 
in  life,  still  retained  all  his  musical  pow- 
ers. His  voice  was  considered  to  be  as 
good  as  at  his  prime  ;  it  had  become 
neither  weak,  nor  husky,  nor  tremulous 
and  easily  filled  the  vast  space  with  tbi 
finest  effect.  — 


s  Curiuii,  Ihe  chtf-J'x 


tha,"  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  as  ■ 
that  which  opens  the  "Messiah,"  "Comf 
ye  my  People." 

The  festival  began  on  Tuesday,  June 
Z4th,  with  the  Coronation  Anthem,  ■■  Zadok 
the  Priest,"  in  compliment  10  the  presence 
of  their  Majesties, 

This  very  fine  composition  did  uot  well  in- 
troduce what  was  to  follow,  namely,  Haydn's 
Oratorio  of  the  "  Creation,"  which  was'  given 
ntire.  The  latter  appeared  tame  and  weak 
n  comparison,  though  many  parts  of  it  are 
ery  beautiful,  and  some  few  of  the  choruses 
extremely  fine,  almost  emulating  in  sublimity 
those  of  Handei.  The  second  part  of  the 
concert  comprised  the  Second  .ind  Third 
Parts  of  the  "Creation."  The  chorus  con- 
cluding the  Second  Part  of  (he  Oratorio, 
"  Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work,"  and  end- 
ing with  "  Hallelujah,"  is  exceedingly  good.* 

The  custom  of  rising  at  Ihe  "  Hallelujah 

Chorus,"  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 

d ay,  was  begun  on  March  23rd,  1743. 

he'  first  performance  of  the  work  in 

London,  when  the  king  set  the  example. 

propos  of  the   "Messiah,"  it  is  inter- 

ing  to  learn  Ihat  when  Handel  went  to 
Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1741  he  look  with 
him  the  score  of  this  oratorio,  which  be 
completed  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
twenty-three  days  —  namely,  between  Au- 
gust 22nd  and  September  i4ih  of  that 
year.  This  great  work  was  first  heard  in 
Dublin,  where  it  was  given  for  the  benetil 
rious  local  charities  —  among  others, 
for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  In  the  Dub- 
jails.     It  is  said  that  the  hall  in  Fisb- 

ible  Street  was  arranged    I0    contain 

;en  hundred  persons  instead  of  six  hun- 
dred, the  ladies  having  been  induced  to 
;  without  their  hoops,  and  the  gentle- 
without  their  swords. -f  The  impres- 
produced  by  the  "  Messiah  "  was 
profound,  and  its  triumphant  success  was 

rver  for  one  moment  queslloaed. 

After  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus  "  nothing 
in  the  first  concert  is  worthy  of  record.  In 
fact,  the  opening  day  of  this  festival 
caused  a  e°od  deal  of  disappointment,  and 
from  itsgeneralfeebleness  the  concert  was 
regarded  as  a  failure. 

The  second  day  opened  with  Handel's 
Coronation  Anthem,  "  The  King  shall  Re- 
joice in  Thy  Strength,"  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  other,  was  given  from  the 

After  some  Italian  songs,  taken  from 
sacred  operas  performed  in   Italy  during 

•  MuB<ca1  RemiDiKaoi 
t  Diction  irjr  al  Nilic 
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Lent,  came  Beethoven's  "Judah,"  fol- 
lowed by  Handel's  beautiful  song,  "An- 
gels ever  Bright  and  Fair."  Then  came 
a  little  of  Haydn,  extracted  from  his  Sec- 
ond Service  or  mass,  consisting  of  the 
"Kyrie  Eleyson,"sungby  Madame  Stock- 
hausen,  Rubini,  and  Zuchelli,  with  a 
chorus.  •*  Luther's  Hymn,"  which  followed 
after  a  slight  interval,  was  admirably  sung 
by  Braham.  The  organ  accompaniment, 
and  the  chorus,  performed  sotto  voce^ 
produced  an  e£Eect  most  devotional  and 
affecting.  This  hymn  seems  first  to  have 
been  introduced  to  notice  in  this  country 
by  Catalani,  who  sang  it  at  York,  where  it 
gave  the  greatest  delight.  She  could  not 
sing  it  better  than  Braham  ;  but  the  nature 
of  her  voice  might  perhaps  be  better 
suited  to  it.  Throughout  the  whole  per- 
formance nothing  gave  greater  pleasure 
than  this  natural,  unpretending  air.  The 
remainder  of  this  part  was  all  Latin. 
First  came  a  song  of  Haydn's  from  his 
Fifth  Service,  by  Giulietta  Grisi,  then  in 
her  twenty-second  year ;  then  the  whole 
"  Credo  "  from  Mozart's  First  Service,  of 
which  the  middle  movement  was  a  quar- 
tette, wherein  Madame  Stockhausen  bad 
a  share.  This  part  ended  with  a  solo  by 
that  lady,  with  a  quartette  and  chorus, 
forming  another  garbled  extract  from  the 
**  Agnus  Dei."  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe 
says  :  — 

None  of  these  pieces  was  effective,  or  gave 
much  satisfaction.  This  mangling  system  is 
not  more  favorable  to  the  music  than  to  the 
sense.  It  is  disadvantageous  to  any  composi- 
tion to  have  a  passage  taken  out  here,  another 
there  ;  and  not  only  separated  from  those  that 
lead  to  and  connect  them,  but  tacked  together 
irrelevantly  and  unmeaningly,  so  as  not  to 
form  a  uniform  whole  as  they  did  in  their 
proper  place  and  order,  but  a  mere  patch- 
work;  nor  can  a  greater  be  conceived  than 
was  this  first  part  of  the  concert.  The  other 
two  were  a  regular  connected  performance, 
for  they  consisted  wholly  of  the  oratorio  of 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,*'  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
scientific  of  Handel's  compositions.  It  was 
performed  entire  at  the  former  celebrations, 
by  the  express  command  of  George  III.,  ex- 
actly as  it  was  written,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional, or,  as  it  was  said,  the  original  name  of 
"Exodus."  The  whole  oratorio  was  then 
taken  from  Scripture.  Now,  poetry  was  in- 
troduced, some  in  blank  verse,  some  m  rhyme, 
consisting  of  recitatives  and  solos,  none  be- 
longing to  the  original,  some,  I  believe,  not 
even  composed  by  Handel.  These  and  many 
more  interpolations  had  been  made  when  the 
oratorio  was  performed,  in  three  parts,  at  the 
''ancient  music,"  but  were  judiciously  left 
out  in  the  Abbey,  on  His  Majesty's  discover- 
ing that  they  made  no  part  of  the  score.    As 


not  one  of  them  was  fine  or  well  sung,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  again  to  omit 
them.  The  third  day's  performance  com- 
menced with  a  hymn  composed  by  Haydn  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor,  and  answering  to  our 
**  God  Save  the  King,"  but  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  to  it  for  beauty  or  grandeur. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  of  this  part  was  taken 
from  **  Judas  Maccabaeus.'*  The  execution 
of  the  songs  and  recitatives  was  insipid  to  a 
degree.  The  violoncello  accompaniment  was, 
of  course,  well  played  by  Mr.  Lindley,  but 
marred  by  a  long-<^Irawn-out  cadence,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  symphony.  At  last  we 
were  roused  from  all  this  insipidity  by  Braham 
in  the  song  "Sound  an  Alarm,"  a  spirited 
air,  which  he  gave  with  his  usual  energy*. 
Alas,  the  chorus,  **  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,"  so  familiar  to  every  ear  that  everj'- 
body  can  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  hum  it, 
was  the  worst  performed  of  any  throughout 
the  festival.  It  was  begun  out  of  tune  by  the 
semi-chorus,  and  never  got  quite  right.  A 
martial  march  was  then  introduced,  and  the 
part  ended  with  the  chorus  **  Sing  unto  God." 

The  second  part  was  miscellaneous,  and 
almost  as  great  a  medley  as  that  noticed  be- 
fore; but  there  were  finer  pieces  in  it.  It 
began  with  a  Motet  by  Mozart,  in  that  sort  of 
Latin  verse  in  doggerel  rhyme  common  in 
Roman  Catholic  services,  but  very  offensive 
to  English  and  classical  ears.  Tamburini  led 
the  opening  of  it,  and  there  were  other  solos, 
ending  in  a  chorus ;  but  it  was  not  striking. 
Next  came  an  air,  also  of  Mozart,  sung  by 
Grisi,  beginning  "  Laudate  Dcminum,"  and 
ending  with  the  **  Gloria  Patri."  She  sang 
this  better  than  on  the  preceding  day,  and  it 
was  beautifully  accompanied  on  the  organ  by 
Dr.  Crotch.  Then  followed  the  beginning  of 
a  **  Gloria  in  E.xcelsis,"  by  Pergolesi,  in 
which  two  boys  were  introduced,  choristers 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Abbey.  They  had 
sweet  voices;  but  it  was  very  injudicious  to 
employ  them,  as  there  was  no  wantj  certainly, 
of  sopranos. 

We  now  come  to  the  best  performance,  not 
of  this  day  only,  but  perhaps  of  the  whole; 
the  magnificent  scene  from  "Jephtha," 
**  Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  with  the  air, 
**Waft  her,  Angels."  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  unqualified  admiration  or  the 
manner  in  which  Braham  executed  this  diffi- 
cult and  impassioned  recitative,  requiring  so 
much  pathos  and  varied  feeling :  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  it  was  perfect^  and  this  alone 
would  establish  his  reputation  as  a  first-rate 
singer.  The  very  fine  chorus  of  Handel, 
**  From  the  Censer,"  from  **  Solomon," 
closed  the  concert  of  this  day  with  grand 
effect. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  was  the  most 
uniformly  good,  for  it  consisted  solely  of  the 
"Messiah,"  the  chef  tPauvre  oi  Handel,  and 
most  sublime  of  his  works,  perhaps  of  all 
works  of  the  kind.  I  cannot  but  think  the 
arrangement  might  have  been  better,  and 
some  of  the  songs  put  into  other  hands  with 
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great  advantage  to  their  perfc 
error  complained  of  before,  the  little  use 
made  of  the  best  singers,  was  more  conspicu- 
ous on  this  dav  than  on  an;  of  the  preceding ; 
the  five  imndjial  only  sang  once.  Braham 
opened  the  oratorio  most  excellently;  but 
these  were  his  last  notes,  he  was  heard 
no  more,  Caradori  sang  well  "  Rejoice 
Greatijr;"  but  though  a  brilliant  song  (and  it 
was  her  only  one),  it  did  not  show  her  talents 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  recitative,  "There 
were  Shepherds,"  was  alioited  to  Mrs.  W. 
Knyvett;  the  air  "Come  unto  Him,"  to 
Madame  Stockhausen ;  and  '■  I  Icnow  that 
ray  Redeemer  Livetb,"  to  Mias  Stephens, 
but  she  had  nothing  moie.  The  last  song 
named  is  much  the  fmest  in  the  oratorio ;  but, 
though  well  sung,  the  effect  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  priMuccd  at  the  inaugural  Fes- 
tival, nor  was  it  to  be  expected.  Miss  Ste- 
phens never  had  as  much  expression  as  her 
great  predecessor,  nor  could  excite  as  much 
feeling  in  her  hearers;  but  there  appeared  lit 
tie  diminution  o£  her  powers  in  this  perform- 
ance.   Of  theolhersolopartsitis  unnecessary 

Thus  ended  this  great  Festival,  which  was 
so  impatiently  looked  forward  to,  excited 
such  great  curiosity,  and  was  attended  by  so 
many  thousands.  To  the  present  generation 
it  was  an  entire  novelty,  and  the  eagerness  to 
go  to  It  probably  equalled  that  which  was 
manifested  half  a  century  ago  j  but  all  who, 
like  myself,  are  old  enough  to  remEniber  the 
former  performances,  decidedly  give  them  the 
preference  over  these;  for  though  the  instru- 
mental part  now  was  nearly  as  good  as  it 
could  be,  the  choral  appeared  less  strong, 
and  in  the  principal  vocal  department  there 
certainly  was  no  comparison. 

The  change  of  taste  in  rausic  is  so  general, 
so  total,  that  modem  musicians  do  not  now 
understand  the  andent  si>'le,  nor  modern 
audiences  appreciate  it  so  highly.  That  of 
Handel  in  particular  is  so  much' gone  out  of 
fashion  that  it  was  feared  the  performances 
would  not  have  been  so  well  attended  if,  as 
on  the  lormct  occasion,  thev  had  consisted  of 
his  alone.  On  this  account  it  was  that  so 
much  of  other  composers  was  introduced.  I 
cannot  think  the  choice  from  them  was  always 
happy;  much  was  dull,  much  insipid,  and 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  there  was  not 
anything  to  be  grcallv  admired,  or  make  a 
strong  impression.  If  even  Haydn's  chif 
iPauvre,  the  "Creation,"  which  is  so  beaati- 
ful  in  many  of  its  parts,  failed  of  making  one, 
nothing  else  could.  But  all  the  other  com- 
posers were  overpowered  by  the  gigantic 
strenpth  of  Handel,  and  they  should  have 
been  kept  apart. 

Thus  ends  a  contemporaneous  record 
of  performances  which  are  perhaps  only 
interesting  from  the  fact  (hat  ihey  formed 
the   dawn    of   far  greater   achievemenr 
The  wond;r(ul  development  of  later  yeai 
io  both  orchestral  and  vocal  effects,  has 


raised  these  commemorative  festivals 
above  ihe  asplralion  of  those  who  tirst 
ventured  to  promote  them  ;  and  has  proved 

—  what  was  doubted  by  musicians  in  1S34 

—  that  the  fame  of  George  Frederick  Han- 
del continues  to  be  held  sacred  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption  —  the  land  where  his  mar- 
vellous musical  conceptions  broke  away 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  degraded  style, 
and,  sinking  deep  into  the  heart  of  En> 
gland,  produced  imperishable  fiuit. 

RlCUARD  EdGCI'MBE.         ■ 
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The  habit  common  to  many  birds,^ 
fishes,  and  insects,  of  travelling  by  one 
and  the  same  route,  is  well  known  to  ob- 
servant sportsmen.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  escaped  the  serious  notice  of  roost 
writers  on  natural  history,  and  1  am  not 
aivare  of  any  theory  attempting;  to  explain 
the  origin  or  cause  of  this  habit.  With 
beasts  the  reason  why  the  same  path 
should  be  pursued  is  often  conceivable, 
even  where  it  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 

Take  the  case  oi  a  hare  —  the  beaten 
track,  technically  called  the  rtrn,  ofa  hare, 
is  scarcely  ever  tn  a  straight  line.  Notice 
[he  dark-green  paths  like  narrow  sheep- 
tracks  on  the  side  of  a  chalk  down.  You 
will  see  they  wind  in  many  a  curve.  You 
might  think  the  object  of  these  curves  was 
to  obtain  an  easier  gradient ;  but  examine 
more  closely  and  you  will  see  that  the  line 
has  been  badly  chosen  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view.  The  run  often  leads 
over  steep  and  broken  ground,  where  a 
slight  deviation  or  even  a  nearer  cut  would 
have  rendered  it  less  precipitous.  And 
yet  watch  pussy  ascending  or  descending; 
unless  she  stops  Io  feed  on  the  road,  she 
will  keep  strictly  to  the  run,  deviating 
Deiiher  right  nor  left  —  a"sinB!e  hare't 
breadth,"  I  had  almost  said.  When  the 
run  lies  through  corn  or  long  grass,  the 
reason  of  its  winding  course  is  inlelligible. 
There  may  have  been  thistles,  tangled  un- 
dergrowth, or  some  such  impediment  to 
be  avoided,  and  although  these  may  have 
been  removed  when  the  crop  has  been  cot, 
the  beaten  track  is  still  adhered  to,  as 
being  softer  Io  the  feet.  But.  on  the 
smooth  side  of  a  down,  wbo  can  say  wbf 
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a  hare  should  (unless  startled)  always  elect 
to  travel  by  one  path  ?  So  far  the  paths 
are  visible  ;  but  now  let  us  consider  the 
flight  of  birds. 

In  fine,  still  weather,  when  neither  the 
force  of  the  wind  nor  a  desire  for  shelter 
disturbs  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  many 
birds  habitually  travel  by  aerial  paths  as 
circuitous  and  almost  as  narrow  in  limits 
as  is  the  run  of  a  hare.  A  covey  of  par- 
tridojes,  when  called  together  by  the  old 
birds  and  bidden  to  go  to  bed,  will  night 
after  nig;ht  fly  over  exactly  the  same  part 
of  a  hedge,  and  then  take  exactly  the  same 
swerve  to  the  right  and  left  before  "jug- 
gling down "  to  roost.  Wood-pigeons, 
flying  home  after  their  evening  drink  of 
water,  will,  unless  shot  at  or  otherwise 
disturbed,  always  take  the  same  curve  in 
the  air  and  pass  over  the  same  trees.  And 
in  their  flight  not  only  is  the  same  lateral 
curve  adhered  to,  but  the  variations  in 
altitude  at  different  points  are  regularly 
preserved.  It  is  probable  that  these  devi- 
ations from  the  straight  course,  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  are  dictated  by  fear  of 
surprise.  A  pigeon  is  an  exceedingly 
cautious  bird,  and  likes  to  know  that  no 
gunner  is  on  the  far  side  of  a  hedge  before 
he  flies  over  it.  If  the  hedge  be  a  low 
one,  he  can  ascertain  this  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance while  flying  at  no  great  elevation. 
If,  however,  the  hedge  be  high,  the  pigeon 
cannot  see  what  may  be  behind  it  until  he 
is  almost  over  the  hedge,  and  therefore,  to 
avoid  surprise,  he  must  fly  at  a  greater 
altitude.  In  the  same  way  he  allows  a 
wide  margin  laterally  in  turning  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wood  or  hill.  This  circuitous 
flight  is  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  a 
bird  equally  suspicious  and  cautious  — 
the  carrion-crow.  The  expression  "as  the 
crow  flies  "  has  become  a  proverbial  equiv- 
alent to  "in  a  straight  line.''  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  habitat 
of  the  crow  is  in  wild  and  unfrequented 
places,  and  that,  when  on  his  marauding 
expeditions  he  passes  over  more  populous 
parts,  he  travels  at  a  height  from  which  he 
can  laugh  at  gunners.  A  rock-pigeon, 
flying  from  one  mountain-top  to  another, 
usually  flies  nearly  parallel  to  the  ground, 
dipping  with  the  valley  and  rising  again 
with  the  slope  of  the  mountain  for  whose 
summit  he  is  bound.  At  flrst  impression 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  labor. 
Why  should  the  bird  (so  to  speak)  go  down 
hill  only  to  go  up  again  ?  A  little  consid- 
eration will,  however,  at  once  suggest  the 
reason.  The  air  at  great  altitudes  is  sen- 
sibly rarefied.  The  ratio  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  bird  to  that  of  the  air  is 


therefore  much  increased  at  high  eleva- 
tions. At  the  same  time  the  rarefied  air 
yields  less  resistance  to  the  stroke  of  the 
wings.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
effort  required  for  a  short  flight  at  a  great 
altitude  exceeds  that  required  to  cover  a 
much  longer  distance  at  a  lower  level.  So 
far  we  have  been  able  to  give  a  conjec- 
tural reason  for  the  apparent  vagaries  in 
the  flight  of  birds. 

But  why  do  rooks  before  going  to  bed 
always  dance  a  wild  quadrille  in  one  and 
the  same  section  of  the  sky?  Why  do 
woodcocks,  when  flushed  at  some  favorite 
haunt,  pursue  the  same  tortuous  path 
through  the  covert  that  has  been  winged 
by  their  predecessors  from  time  immemo- 
rial ?  And  why  do  wild  ducks  flying  up  a 
stream  always  follow  the  same  course? 
This  last  question  is  the  more  perplexing 
as  their  path  does  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  fear  of  ambush.  They  will  take 
a  short  cut  over  a  withy  plantation  or  rod 
eyot,  as  it  is  called,  which  might  conceal 
a  dozen  guns,  and  then  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream  amongst  the  trees  and 
bushes,  when  they  might  take  a  shorter 
and  safer  course  over  open  meadows. 
Again,  why  should  ducks  that  have  flown 
for  miles  in  the  pattern  of  a  letter  V,  at 
a  certain  spot  suddenly  fall  into  single 
file,  and  having  travelled  some  little  dis- 
tance in  that  order,  no  less  suddenly  re- 
sume their  wedge-shaped  formation,  and 
this  at  a  height  that  excludes  the  possi- 
bility either  of  insufficient  room  for  their 
evolutions  or  of  the  risk  of  exposure  to  ? 
raking  fire  from  the  fowler's  barrel  ? 

And  now,  passing  to  fish,  a  change  of 
formation  very  similar  to  that  performed 
by  the  ducks  is  often  to  be  observed  in 
the  movements  of  the  former. 

Watch  a  number  of  roach  finning  their 
way  up  a  river.  For  some  distance  they 
travel  leisurely  in  an  irregular  mob  or 
shoal  —  suddenly,  without  apparent  rea- 
son, in  a  broad  and  weedless  part  of  the 
stream  maybe,  they  will  fall  into  single 
file  and  follow  each  other,  hurrying  along 
as  if  there  were  not  room  enough  for  more 
than  one  to  pass  at  a  time  and  they  were 
anxious  to  gain  more  open  water.  I  have 
observed  this  manoeuvre  many  times  at 
the  same  place,  but  under  circumstances 
so  varied  with  regard  to  current  and  depth 
of  water,  that  I  can  make  no  conjecture  as 
to  its  cause.  Trout  do  not  often  congre- 
gate in  shoals,  but  nevertheless  it  would 
seem  they  travel  by  a  common  path.  I 
use  the  word  "  travel "  in  a  restricted 
sense,  as  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  migra- 
tory species,  but  of  the  common  brown 
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under   which    I    first   bi 
trout  travel  by  the  same  path. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  anxious  to  get 
some  trout  from  the  Darenth,  that  I  mi^ht 
compare  them  with  those  from  the  Wan- 
die,  I  had  no  friends  on  the  Darenth,  but 
a  gentleman,  since  dead,  on  learning  ray 
wish,  courteously  gave  mc  a  letter  to  bis 
keeper,  requestii7g  the  latter  to  procure 
such  specimens  as  I  might  desire  to  have. 
The  keeper,  on  reading  the  letter,  said 
that  there  was  no  fly  up,  and  that  he 
feared  he  should  be  unable  to  get  the  fish 
until  a  quarter  or  twenty  minutes  past  six 
that  evening.  Fixing  a  precise  time  for 
the  capture  of  the  trout  awakened  my  cu- 
riosity, which  was  still  further  excited  by 
the  evident  reluctance  oq  the  keeper's 
part  lo  allow  me  to  accompany  him.  A 
little  "  palm  oil,"  however,  cased  the  fric- 
tion, and  we  parted —  I  lighter  in  spirits, 
the  keeper  heavier  in  pocket,  and  both 
agreed  to  meet  again  at  six  o'clock  sharp. 

On  leisurely  approaching  the  keeper's 
cottage  at  a  quarter  to  six,  I  was  surprised 
lo  see  ared  pocket-handkerchief  flutterinj; 
in  the  breeze.  It  was  fastened  to  the  top 
ring  of  a  long  bamboo  fishing-rod  thai 
leant  against  the  porch  of  the  door.  1 
quickened  my  steps,  thinking  the  fish 
most  have  advanced  their  dinner-hour,  and 
that  the  flag  had  been  hoisted  as  a  signal 
(or  the  immediate  attack.  By  the  rod 
stood  a  Urge  landlng-nel  with  a  long  han- 
dle, la  the  porch  sat  the  keeper,  smoking 
a  long  clay  pipe.  On  my  arrival  he  partly 
rose,  and  motioning  me  to  lake  a  seat 
beside  him  on  the  bench,  remarked  that 
the  mill  had  not  yei  slopped  working. 
Apparently  satisfied  that  this  explanation 
was  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected, 
he  continued  to  smoke  in  silence.  At  last 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  mill  ceased. 
The  ashes  of  the  pipe  were  deliberately 
tapped  out ;  the  rod  and  landing-net  were 
shouldered,  and  the  march  began.  Fol- 
lowing the  downward  course  of  the  river, 
we  came  lo  a  small  tributary.  We  pro- 
ceeded some  little  way  up  the  bank  of 


this 


till    VI 


Here  the  keeper  gave  me  the  rod  and  my 
instruclions.  I  was  to  go  inland,  keeping 
out  of  sight  o£  any  fish  in  the  water,  t"  ' 


tended  my  flag  o 


again  met  the  stream  fifty  yards  higher 
up.  There  I  was  to  extend  the  rod  hori- 
zontally over  the  water,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  stream,  to  walk  slowly  down 
towards  him.  Having  given  me  these  di- 
rections, he  knelt  down  and  extended  the 
net  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  dipping  it 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  close  to  a 
bed  of  weeds  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
stream,  the  mouth  of  the  net  faciog  up 
stream.  I  followed  my  instructions 
dering  what  was  to  be  the  result. 

The  net  could  not  have  measured 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Th< 
width  of  the  sti 
the  keeper  knell 
Allowing  two  or  even  three  feel  for  the 
weeds,  there  still  remained  a  passage  of 
four  and  a  half  feet  unobstructed  by  either 

Was  it  probable  that  so  sharp-sighted, 

le  net  when  there  was  plenty  of  room  to 
pass  beside  it?  True,  the  water  was 
shallower  on  the  keeper's  side  of  the 
stream,  but  there  was  depth  enough  every- 
where—  there  was  even  depth  enough  for 
a  fish  to  swim  under  the  net  If  hard 
pressed. 
However,  I 

Iter  and  walked  down  stream.'"  The 
ving  ceased  working  on  the  main  t 
low  the  tributary,  the  water  above  the-' 
.11  was  tanked  up  and  rising.  A  rising 
Iter  often  tempts  trout  to  enter  small 
ditches  and  tributary  streams  in  Ihe  bope 
of  finding  insects  surprised  and  carried 
way  by  the  rising  fiood.  This  was  the 
~~~  then,  and  many  a  trout,  slowly  finning 
-  -  up  the  stream  in  search  of  food, 
'  "  and  darted  down  towards  the 
main  river  on  the  approach  of  the  red  flag. 
When  I  came  lo  the  keeper,  he  had  landed 
two  brace  of  fine  fish  ;  he  said  that  they 
always  fallowed  the  same  road  and  shot 
straight  into  the  net,  the  largest  fish  lead- 
ing the  way.  Hence  he  had  taken  no  un- 
dersized lish,  although  a  number  of  small 
ones  had  passed  after  he  had  netted  the 
large  ones.  He  had  missed  landing  two 
fish  only;  these  had  shot  into  the  net 
together  with  such  force  that  his  grasp  on 
Ihe  handle  had  for  the  moment  relaxed 
and  they  had  escaped.  I  have  since  tried 
the  same  plan  with  success  when  fishing  a 
Hertfordshire  stream.  I  did  so  merely  as 
an  experiment  in  the  presence  of  the  own- 
er's waler-bailifi,  who  seemed  much  aston- 
ished at  the  result,  I,  of  course,  returned 
the  fish  lo  the  water,  and  mention  the  in- 
cident only  in  confirmation  of  my  proposi- 
tion that  trout  travel  by  a  common  path) 
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for  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  water- 
bailiff  would  approve  of  my  publishing 
this  tip  to  poachers.    So  much  for  fish. 

These  notes  have  already  far  exceeded 
the  limits  I  had  proposed.  I  shall  there- 
fore refer  to  one  or  two  instances  only  in 
which  insects  would  seem  to  follow  the 
same  law. 

During  twelve  months  spent  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  in  the  years  1870-71,  I 
had  more  opportunities  than  were  pleasant 
of  studying  the  habits  of  ants.  These  in- 
sects, as  is  well  known,  are  not  only  a 
nuisance  but  an  absolute  pest  in  hot  coun- 
tries. They  march  in  myriads  and  destroy 
everything  in  their  road.  I  have  heard  it 
seriously  stated  that  they  consume  every- 
thing except  bottled  beer  —  and  that  even 
this  is  safe  only  when  the  bottles  are  fitted 
with  glass  screw-stoppers.  Cork,  it  seems, 
is  not  excluded  from  the  formic  bill  of 
fare,  and  would  no  doubt  be  more  succu- 
lent and  appetizing  when  soused  in  Bass 
or  Allsopp.  In  justice  to  the  ants,  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  admit  that  I  have 
found  them  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  instance,  I  bought  an  opossum-skin 
rug  from  a  native.  I  soon  became  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  fact  that  it  literally 
swarmed  with  fleas  and  other  vermin.  In 
vain  did  1  exhaust  my  stock  of  pepper. 
Even  turpentine  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
beyond  increasing  the  restless  activity  of 
these  irritating  settlers.  At  last  in  despair 
I  threw  my  rug  down  on  an  ant-hill.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  every  flea  and  ol)- 
jectionable  parasite  was  eaten,  but  the  rug 
was  full  of  ants.  I  therefore  hung  it  on  a 
mimosa  bush,  and  as  soon  as  the  ants 
found  they  were  suspended  they  hastened 
to  leave  the  rug,  and  descended  by  the 
bush  as  best  they  could. 

Again,  I  had  killed  a  snake  in  Tasma- 
nia, and  wished  to  clean  and  bleach 
the  skeleton,  which  I  intended  to  have 
mounted  as  a  necklace.  I  left  the  body 
near  an  ants'  nest.  In  a  few  hours  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  flesh  on  the  bones. 
The  sun  soon  did  the  rest. 

But  I  am  digressing;  to  return  to  our 
paths.  Ants  I  found  usually  left  their 
nests  by  one  and  the  same  road.  In  some 
cases  this  road  was  distinctly  marked  — 
the  herbage  having  been  bitten  or  trodden 
down.  In  other  cases  its  course  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  surround- 
ing ground,  but  yet  this  course  was,  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  invariably  fol- 
lowed. 

When  the  ants  issued  forth  in  large 
numbers  on  some  hunting  or  hostile  ex- 
pedition, they  would  advance  in  a  com- 


pact body  for  a  certain  distance,  and  then 
break  into  two  separate  divisions.  These 
divisions  would  diverge  for  a  few  feet  and 
then  march  on  parallel  lines  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  they  would  again  converge 
and  resume  the  march  in  a  compact  body. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  this 
manoeuvre  performed  by  the  same  tribe  of 
ants  on  several  occasions,  and  as  nearly 
as  I  could  tell  the  change  of  formation 
took  place  each  time  at  exactly  the  same 
spot. 

We  shall  not  have  to  go  so  far  from 
home  to  find  the  second  and  last  insect  to 
whose  tactics  I  shall  call  attention. 

This  is  none  other  than  the  mason-bee 
(Osmia  bicornis\  whose  aerial  path,  it  will 
be  seen,  differs  entirely  from  the  well- 
known  direct  course  pursued  by  the  com- 
mon honey-bee  {Apis  melltfica\  whence 
we  get  the  expression  a  **  bee-line." 

I  fear  the  value  of  my  observations  will 
be  depreciated  if  I  confess  (as  the  fact  is) 
that  I  at  first  took  this  bee  for  a  solitary 
wasp.  Its  flight,  however,  I  marked  care- 
fully. On  leaving  the  nest  it  was  engaged 
in  constructing,  it  flew  in  a  straight  line 
to  a  clay  bank  some  twenty  yards  off.  On 
returning  with  its  load  of  cement  it  pro- 
ceeded by  a  circuitous  route,  which  I  can 
best  describe  by  saying  it  suggested  a  fig- 
ure of  8  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  cork- 
screw, the  point  of  the  latter  terminating 
in  a  hole  between  the  stones  of  an  old 
wall  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
nest. 

I  watched  this  insect  come  and  go  many 
times,  and  I  could  distinguish  no  varia- 
tion in  its  course.  Probably  this  circui- 
tous flight  was  intended  to  deceive  the 
ichneumon-fly  or  some  other  insect  pirate, 
or  perhaps  the  bee  was  aware  of  my 
presence  and  suspicious  of  my  intentions. 
If  so,  I  must  confess  the  insect  had  good 
reason  for  its  suspicions.  I  had,  as  I 
have  already  said  in  the  first  instance, 
mistaken  it  for  a  wasp,  and  my  intention 
had  been  to  catch  it  and  impale  it  on  a 
hook  as  a  bait  for  chubb. 

And  now  I  must  conclude  these  notes 
with  the  hope  that  some  naturalist  will 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  "invisi- 
ble paths  "  into  which  I  have  wandered. 

Basil  Field. 


From  Hand  and  Heart. 
WHY  I  AM  AN   ABSTAINER. 

I  BECAME  an  abstainer  from  alcohol  for 
the  most  commonplace  and  selfish  reason 


WHY   I   AM  AN   ABSTAINER. 


in  Uie  world,  the  insliact  o£  self-preserva- 
lion.  From  a  lecture  delivered  in  one  of 
my  experimental  and  ptaciical  courses  lo 
medical  brethren,  on  December  7.  1869,  I 
fnfer  that  I  had  ^ot.at  that  time,  very  near 
lo  the  practice  of  abstinence,  and  quite 
near  to  Ilie  truth  ;  for  I  lind  myself  closing 
the  lecture  wilh  the  following  wards: 
"Speaking  hooesdy,  I  cannot,  by  any  ar- 
gument yet  presented  lo  me,  admit  the 
alcohols  through  any  gate  that  might  dis- 
tinguish them  as  apart  from  other  chem- 
ical bodies.  I  can  no  more  accept  them 
as  foods  than  I  can  chloroform,  or  ether, 
or  methylal.     That  they  produce  a  tempo- 


le  ;  but 
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eral action  is  quickly  lo  reduce  the 
heal,  I  cannot  see  how  [hey  can  supply 
animal  force.  I  can  see  clearly  how  they 
reduce  animal  power,  and  can  show  a  rea- 
son for  using  them  in  order  to  stop  physical 
pain,  or  10  stupefy  mental  pain;  but  that 
they  give  slrengih  —  i.e.,  that  they  supply 
material  for  construction  of  fine  tissue,  or 
throw  force  inlo  tissues  supplied  by  other 
maierial,  must  be  an  error  assoiemn  as  it 
is  widespread.  The  true  character  of  the 
alcohols  is  that  Ihey  are  agreeable  tempo- 
rary shrouds.  The  savage,  wilh  the  man- 
sions of  his  soul  unfurnished,  buries  his 
restive  energy  under  their  shadow.  The 
civilized  man,  overburdened  with  mental 
labor,  or  with  engrossing  cares,  seeks  the 
same  shade  ;  but  it  is  shade  after  all,  in 
which,  la  exact  proportion  as  he  seeks  it, 
the  seeker  retires  from  the  perfect  natural 
life.  To  resort  for  force  to  alcohol  is,  lo 
my  mind,  equivalent  to  the  act  of  search- 
ing for  the  sun  in  subterranean  gloom  unlil 
all  is  night.  It  is  time  now  for  the  learned 
to  be  precise  respecting  alcohol,  and  for 
the  learned  to  learn  the  positive  value  of 
one  of  their  most  potent  agents  for  good 


or  for  evil  1  whereupon,  I  think,  they  will 
place  the  alcohol  scries  in  the  position  1 
have  placed  it,  even  Ihough  their  preju- 
dices in  regard  to  it  are,  as  mine  are,  oy 
moderate  habit  but  confessed  ioconsii- 
tency,  in  its  favor."  1  have  heardit  said 
many  times  that  this  was  the  strongest  ut- 
utterance  I  ever  made  against  alcohol; 
because,  when  I  made  it,  1  was  not  anab- 
stainer.  But  I  have  a  word  more  to  add. 
At  the  lime  when  the  lecture  above  named 
was  delivered,  1  had  looked  only  at  the 
physiological  side  of  Ihe  matter.  After- 
wards I  studied,  in  the  same  experimental 
way,  the  power  of  alcohol  In  producing 
disease.  Thereupon  1  discovered  that,  so 
potent  is  alcohol  in  producing  structural 
and  fatal  disease,  that  just  as  certainly  as 
I  could  make  an  animal  dead  drunk  by 
it,  so  1  could  conjure  up  organic  disease 
lo  order,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  according  to 
my  will,  and  almost  according  to  hxed 
lime  and  season.  Also,  I  delected  that 
the  fatal  changes  were  much  more  quickly 
and  surely  brought  about  than  1  had  ever 
supposed  possible.  I  was  sianled  at  what 
I  witnessed,  and.  selfish  like,  applied  the 
moral.  I  said  to  myself,  Maybe  I  am  ex- 
perimenting on  myself.  Bui  whv  should  I  ? 
"  If  thy  right  hand  offend  Ihee.'cut  il  off," 
was  Ihe  daily  plea  of  conscientious  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  at  length,  Ihe  plea  prevailing, 
1  cut  off  alcohol  root  and  branch.  Then, 
when  I  found  how  strong  and  healthy  1 
was,  as  well  as  safe,  under  total  absti- 
nence, I  thought  it  my  duty,  even  at  the 
risk  of  speaking  less  forcibly  against  alco- 
hol than  1  might  do  if  J  partook  of  it — as 
the  spirit  of  evil  suggested  —  1  began  and 
continued  boldly  to  expound  all  the  facts  ; 
and  that  is  the  way  I  became  an  advocate 
of  total  abstinence  as  well  as  a  total  ab- 
ler.        Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 


Female  Pharmacists  in  Frakce. — The 
new  ftojtt  di  lei  as  to  the  practice  of  medidne 
and  the  tubsidiaiy  arts  connected  therewith, 
which  is  now  before  the  French  Legislatme, 
provides  for  the  admission  of  duly  qualified 
women  lo  the  pharmaceutical  profession.  Il 
is  remarkable  that  France,  wUch  has  shown 
ilsetf  so  liberal  in  throwing  open  the  portals 
of  Ihe  faculties  oE  medicine  and  law,  lE  noi 
also  divinity,  lo  women,  should  so  long  have 
denied  them  admission  to  a  profession  not 
open  10  some  oE  the  graver  objections  which 
have  been  held  to  justify  their  exclusion  from 
other  careen.    Pharmacy  has  not  always  been 


a  dose  borough  of  the  male  sex  in  France, 
for  in  the  sututes  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  which  were  enacted  in  1350,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  chirurgiens  "  ana  "  chirui- 
giennes,"  " apothicaires "  and  "apothicai- 
resses, "  "  heibieis  "  and  "herbiires,"  with- 
out any  distinction  of  professional  rights  or 
privileges.  It  is  clear  from  this  ihat  in  the 
so-called  "Dark  Ages"  women  could  dis- 
pense simples  and  practise  pharmacy,  as  well 
as  surgery,  and  the  bill  now  before  the  f>endi 
Senate  only  proposes  to  restore  them  to  the 
position  in  this  respect  which  Ihey  held  five 


ago. 
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THE  OLD  ROCKING  HORSE. 

^IN  THE  LUMBBR-ROOM.) 
BY  VIOLET  FANE. 

He  Stands  in  the  desolate  chamber. 

Snorting  and  pricking  his  ears, 
With  the  dauntless  glance 
And  the  spirited  prance 

That  we  knew  in  the  bygone  years ; 

For  full  thirty  summers  and  winters, 
From  the  aawn  to  the  close  of  the  day, 

Has  he  dwelt  in  this  room, 

With  never  a  groom, 
Or  ever  a  feed  of  hay. 

The  roof  is  so  dingy  with  cobwebs. 
The  window  so  coated  with  grime. 

That  he  only  knows 

By  the  caws  of  the  crows 
The  morn  from  the  evening  time. 

The  mice,  in  their  frolicsome  revels, 

Sport  over  him  night  and  day. 
And  the  burrowing  moth 
In  his  saddle-cloth 

Has  never  been  flick'd  away; 

It  is  seldom  his  desolate  dwelling 

Ever  echoes  to  human  tread, 
And  its  carpetless  floor 
Is  all  littcr*d  o'er 

With  the  relics  of  days  long  dead. 

What  a  medley  of  eloquent  lumber 
Do  his  proud  eyes  lighten  upon. 

From  those  drums  and  flutes 

To  the  high  snow  boots 
And  the  mouldering  stu£E*d  wild  swan  1 

And  the  ruinous  magic-lantern, 
And  the  bottomless  butterfly  net. 

And  the  cage  for  the  doves, 

And  the  prize-fighter's  gloves. 
And  the  rickety  old  spinnet  1 

He  must  know,  this  spirited  charger, 
As  he  snorts  and  pricks  up  his  ears. 

Why  my  heart  is  in  pain 

As  I  toy  with  his  mane 
And  my  eyes  are  half  blind  with  tears; 

He  must  know  who  slept  in  that  old  swing  cot. 

And  who  sat  in  that  tiny  chair, 
And  who  flew  the  great  kite 
That  ghostly  and  white 

Leans  up  in  the  corner  there ; 

And  the  bats,  and  the  balls,  and  the  ninepins. 
And  the  boat  with  the  batter'd  prow, 

Ah,  that  charter  tall 

Knows  who  pTay'd  with  them  all, 

And  huw  sound  some  are  sleeping  nowl 

Yet  for  all  this  burden  of  knowledge 

His  bearing  is  proud  and  high, 
With  the  dauntless  glance 
And  the  spirited  prance 

That  we  knew  in  the  days  gone  by ; 


And  in  spite  of  his  lonelY  confinement. 
His  muscles  are  firmly  strung. 

For  the  passing  of  time. 

That  has  withered  our  prime 
Has  left  him  still  fresh  and  young. 

He  wears  saddle,  and  stirrups,  and  inafflCy 

And  frontlet  of  faded  blue. 
And  a  bridle-rein 
On  his  flowing  mane. 

And  his  tail  fits  on  with  a  screw. 

Alas,  for  the  sorrows  and  changes 
Since,  mounting  this  dappled  grejy 

With  whip  in  hand 

To  some  fairy  land 
I  was  speedily  borne  away  t 

On,  on,  to  those  unknown  regjionfl 
Where  all  are  so  fair  and  kmd  1 

And  away  and  away 

Goes  the  dappled  grey. 
And  we  leave  tb^  world  behind  1 

How  his  stout  green  rockers  are  creaking* 
How  his  long  tail  feathers  and  stream!  I 

How  his  whole  frame  thrills 

With  *•  the  pace  that  kills  " 
As  we  hie  to  the  land  of  dreams  I 

Of  those  times,  so  good  to  remember. 

Few  vestiges  now  remain. 
Yet,  here,  to-day. 
Stands  my  gallant  grey, 

With  saddle  and  bridle-rein ; 

And  I  think,  as  I  stroke  him  sadly, 
"  For  one  hour,  how  sweet  it  would  be 

If  the  women  and  men 

Who  were  children  then. 
Could  be  all  as  unchanged  as  he  1 " 

English  Illastrated 


AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN.* 

Where  San  Sebastian's  citadel 
Keeps  watch  and  ward  beside  the  deep. 

The  sons  of  England,  where  they  fell. 
Upon  the  bed  of  honor  sleep. 

The  rolling  waves  their  passing  bell. 

The  flowery  sod  their  winding  sheet. 

Brave  hearts,  that  never  knew  a  fear, 
For  liberty  such  death  were  sweet ; 

Though  far  from  home  and  England  dear, 
Methinks  your  resting-place  is  meet. 

For  sleeping  thus,  'neath  every  sky 
Where  freedom  breathes  true  lite  in  men. 

As  sentinels  your  comrades  lie 
To  point  the  way,  to-day,  as  then. 

For  God  and  fatherland  to  die. 

Oliver  Grxt. 


*  On  the  seaward  slope  of  the  citadel  oi  Swb 

tian  are  boried  the  oaoen  and  men  who  fell  ia  tlie 
storming  of  that  fortreM  by  WeUingtoo  in  tMtt,  Tbair 
gravea  are  in  — nUent  oiw,  and  camnd  with 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
PASQUALE  DE  PAOLI:  A  STUDY. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  the  First  was 
for  three  years  of  his  life  a  British  subject, 
from  1794  to  1797,  when  King  George  the 
Third  of  England  was  also  king  of  Cor- 
sica. This  addition  to  the  British  crown 
was  the  work  of  a  remarkable  triumvirate, 
of  whom  Nelson  was  the  fighter,  Elliot  the 
diplomatist,  and  Pasquale  de  Paoli  the 
prompter,  and,  in  the  end,  the  betrayer. 
The  project  of  conquest  had  for  some 
time  been  in  the  air,  but  it  was  Paoli  who 
at  last  persuaded  the  king  and  the  Toulon 
Commission  to  risk  an  expedition.  His 
motives  for  doing  so  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  patriotic,  for  at  the  time  that  he 
called  in  English  aid  he  was  himself  in 
direst  need,  and  to  interpose  a  line  of 
British  bayonets  between  himself  and  the 
guillotine  was  quite  as  much  his  object  as 
to  secure  for  his  countrymen  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury. 

Pasquale  de  Paoli  was  born  in  1726. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Hyacinthe 
de  Paoli,  a  gentleman  whose  turbulence 
went  so  far  beyond  the  usual  Corsican  im- 
patience of  law  that,  besides  maintaining 
a  fierce  vendetta  all  his  life  with  the  Mar- 
quis Matra,  he  set  on  foot  a  rebellion 
against  the  Genoese  —  who  then  ruled  in 
Corsica  —  and  succeeded  in  driving  out 
their  garrison.  What  to  do  next  was  not 
easy  to  settle,  but  Paoli  ended  by  inviting 
a  Bavarian  baron  of  the  name  of  Neuhoff 
to  be  king  of  Corsica.  The  baron,  nothing 
loth,  proclaimed  himself  as  King  Theo- 
dore. He  tried  to  get  over  the  diflficulty 
of  the  rival  factions  among  his  subjects 
by  appointing  Paoli  and  his  enemy,  the 
Marquis  Matra,  twin  prime  ministers. 
But  this  did  not  quite  suit  Corsican  ideas, 
and  as  the  baron  had  no  money,  and  could 
not  get  himself  recognized  by  the  powers, 
he  found  it  as  well  to  abdicate  and  leave 
his  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Genoese. 
They  promptly  re-entered,  and  Paoli,  with 
his  son  Pasquale,  fled  to  Naples,  where 
he  died. 

Pasquale  grew  up  at  the  court  of  Na- 
ples, where  he  studied  men  and  manners, 
and  learned  all  there  was  to  learn  at  the 
university.  But  he  never  forgot  Corsica, 
and,  in  1755,  he  sailed  with  a  few  friends 


for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  once  more 
called  the  people  to  arms.  He  succeeded. 
He  was  a  cleverer  man  than  his  father, 
more  fervid  and  less  quarrelsome,  and, 
besides,  he  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
was  wise  enough  to  cut  o£E  the  Matras, 
root  and  branch,  before  proceeding  to 
more  serious  measures.  Twin  dictator- 
ships were  not  to  Pasquale*s  taste ;  neither 
was  he  so  weak  as  to  call  in  a  foreign  king, 
as  his  father  had  done.  The  Matras,  hav- 
ing been  piously  exterminated,  and  the 
Genoese  driven  out,  Paoli  made  himself 
dictator  of  Corsica,  and  remained  so  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
Corsica  changed  hands,  and  the  French 
sent  in  troops  to  restore  order.  Paoli 
had  never  had  much  of  an  army ;  his  navy 
was  his  great  strength.  He  accordingly 
gave  in  without  a  struggle  and  sailed  for 
Leghorn,  where  the  English  consul  re- 
ceived him  with  almost  royal  honors. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  receive 
him  in  any  other  way.  Though  his  inva- 
sion of  Corsica  was  nothing  more  than  a 
buccaneering  raid,  yet  for  fourteen  years 
he  had  been  a  king  in  all  but  the  name. 
His  government,  in  a  way,  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  powers,  and  he  had 
undoubtedly  used  his  power  well.  He 
had  reduced  the  taxes,  he  had  turned  a 
motley  band  of  smugglers  and  privateers 
into  a  nimble  and  obedient  fleet,  and  he 
allowed  nobody  but  himself  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  vendetta.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  wise  enough  not  to  excite  envy  by 
the  assumption  of  a  title,  and  remained 
plain  Pasquale  de  Paoli.  In  private  life 
his  dress  and  habits  were  of  the  simplest; 
he  held  no  court,  and  appointed  no  officers 
of  state.  The  great  seal  of  Corsica  was 
kept  in  a  cupboard,  and  when  it  was 
wanted  Paoli  would  send  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  it.  This  pastoral  simplicity,  allied 
with  so  much  real  power,  enchanted  Bos- 
well,  who  travelled  in  Corsica  about  that 
time.  "  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in 
the  land  of  Cincinnatus,**  he  wrote.  And 
Boswell  was  not  Paoli*s  only  admirer.  He 
pleased  other  and  more  discerning  critics. 
Alfieri  was  struck  with  his  resemblance  to 
patriots  of  the  classic  type,  and  dedicated 
to  him  the  tragedy  of  "  Timoleone." 

He  came  to  London,  and  ten  days  after 
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arrival  ivas  presenled  lo  the  king.    Thi 
[t  day  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  pritni 


ailed  o 


him 


gmgs  1 


Old  Bond  Street,  A  peosioa  of  1,200/. 
year  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was 
elected  a  tnember  of  Dr.  Johnson's  club. 
Pensioned  and  f^ted,  the  corsair  subsided 
into  the  diner-out. 

Twenty  years  rolled  pleasantly  by;  but 
when  ihe  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
Paoli  astonished  his  friends  by  suddenly 
starling  for  Corsica.  Upon  a  tnolion  in 
the  French  National  Assembly,  seconded 
by  Mirabeau,  martial  law  was  suspended 
in  Corsica,  and  a  constilutioa  granted. 
Paoli  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  took  his  seat,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  play  in  Paris  the  part  he  had  so  long 
presented  on  the  ininor  stage  of  Corsica. 
It  was  daring,  but  it  was  not  well  judged. 
He  was  now  sixty-four,  a  man  of  another 
titne,  and  it  was  not  given  to  such  as  he  lo 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. His  Old-World  notions  of  king 
and  Church  only  made  men  impatient; 
the  stately  periods  and  measured  elo- 
quence of  his  speeches  produced  no  effect 
besides  the  mad  harangues  of  men  who 
might  have  been  his  grandchildren.  His 
anger  and  alarm  rose  daily,  and  as  he  was 
no  coward  it  soon  became  known  that  he 
was  heartily  disgusted  with  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  There  could  be  but  one  re- 
sult to  Ibis.  In  the  summer  of  1792  he 
fled  for  his  life.  He  reached  Corsica  in 
safely.  The  French  government  sent  and 
demanded  his  head,  but  in  doing  this  they 
overreached  themselves.  In  Corsica  Paoli 
was  at  home.  He  convened  a  general  as- 
sembly of  his  countrymen,  and  placed 
himself  in  their  hands. 

The  people  answered  once  more  lo  his 
call.  They  rose  as  one  man,  even  the 
priests  bearing  arms,  drove  the  Republi- 
can troops  from  the  open  country,  and 
shut  them  up  in  Ihe  three  seaport  towns 
of  S.  Fiorenzo,  Bastia,  and  Calvi.  Paoli 
was  too  sagacious  to  be  blinded  by  a  first 
success.  He  had  not  ruled  Corsica  for 
fourteen  years  without  finding  out  what  his 
countrymen  could  do  and  what  they  could 
not.  They  were  good  for  a  spurt  —  none 
better  —  or  they  could  maintain  a  guerilla 
war;  Corsica,  like  Spain,  though  easy  to 


overrun,  was  hard  to  conquer.  But  regular 
warfare  he  knew  to  be  beyond  them;  they 
were  too  few  and  loo  impatient  of  disci- 
pline. He  was  trapped.  There  was  yet 
lime  10  save  himself  by  flight;  but  if  he 
stood  his  ground  there  was  but  one  course 
open  to  him  —  be  raust  find  a  powerful 
ally. 

It  was  now  November,  1793.  A  British 
fleet  of  fourteen  sail  was  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Hy^res,  only  a  few  hours'  sail  from 
Corsica ;  and  officers  and  men  were  all 
thirsting  for  another  tight  with  the  French. 
There  were  two  thousand  regulars  on 
board  under  the  command  of  General 
O'Hara,  afterwards  governor  of  Gibraltar. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Lord  Hood, 
and  had  been  despatched  10  Toulon  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  town  and  pro- 
claiming Louis  the  Seventeenth.  Aiter 
the  capture  of  Toulon;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
the  civil  member  of  the  Commission,  or- 
ganized a  sort  of  government  in  the  name 
of  Louis  the  Sevenieentli  with  so  much 
success  that  "  monsieur,"  —  afterwardi 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  —  proposed  to  as- 
sume in  state  ihe  title  of  regent  of  France 
on  the  sireoglh  of  it.  Elliot  did  not  at 
once  assent,  thinking  it  a  little  premature, 
bul  he  managed  to  sustain  his  govern- 
ment in  spile  of  a  besieging  force  of 
Republican  troops  until  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte took  charge  of  their  batteries.  The 
young  gunner,  then  twenty-four  years  old, 
speedily  drove  out  the  English.  Four 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  his 
vengeance  and  followed  Elliot  aboard. 

As  there  was  clearly  nothing  more  lo  be 
be  done  at  Toulon,  Hood  now  bethought 
himself  of  an  invitation  he  had  receivedio 
the  preceding  September.  Pasquale  de 
Paoli  had  written  him  a  letter  imploring 
him  to  come  and  conquer  Corsica  for 
King  George.  He  was  glad  to  have  il 
now;  it  gave  him  one  more  chance  of  a 
fight.  Though  over  seventy  he  had  all 
the  ardor  of  forty-live,  and  he  was  chafing 
under  his  defeat.  As  for  Nelson,  who 
commanded  the  Agamemnon,  a  sixty- 
four,  under  him,  he  was  overjoyed,  and 
Elliot  favored  the  plan  also,  though  not 


for   the   i 


He 


fighter,  but  he  had  four  thousand  French- 
men to  feed,  and  they  were  costing  150/, 
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a  day  out  of  the  scanty  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

The  two  remaining  commissioners 
therefore  recommended  Paoli's  plan  to 
the  home  authorities,  and  asked  for  in- 
structions. The  king  was  quite  willing 
that  Corsica  should  be  conquered  for  him, 
but  as  for  instructions  none  could  be  given. 
Mr.  Dundas  thought  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Sir  Gilbert  probably  knew 
more  about  Corsica  than  he  could  tell  him, 
and  said  so  in  effect,  with  many  flattering 
expressions  of  the  king's  confidence  in 
Elliot's  discretion.  Sir  Gilbert  then  sailed 
for  Corsica  and  found  that  Paoli,  though 
an  outlaw  from  France  and  actually  under 
sentence  of  death,  was,  for  the  moment, 
master  of  the  island.  He  had  been  again 
voted  dictator,  and  formally  empowered  to 
pledge  his  countrymen  in  any  way  he 
chose.  Never  was  a  man  more  completely 
in  possession  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
a  whole  people.  An  absence  of  twenty 
years  had  not  diminished  their  adoration 
for  him.  He  was  still,  literally*  their  idol. 
They  kissed  his  portrait  when  they  saw 
it,  and  went  on  their  knees  even  for  this 
act  of  devotion.  To  secure  Paoli's  sup- 
port was,  therefore,  to  secure  the  support 
of  all  Corsicans.  But  there  was  some 
danger  in  an  ally  so  powerful;  and  when 
he  proposed  that  Elliot  should  direct  the 
forces  of  the  Commission  to  erecting  Cor- 
sica into  an  independent  country  under 
British  protection,  he  flatly  declined  ;  such 
a  course  would  merely  mean  that  England 
was  to  conquer  Corsica  for  Paoli's  benefit. 
The  dictator  then  disclaimed  any  personal 
ambition,  and  proposed  that  Corsica  should 
be  added  to  the  domains  of  the  British 
crown.  Had  this  been  his  first  suggestion 
it  is  probable  that  Elliot  would  have  ac- 
cepted it  unconditionally.  But  the  few 
days'  negotiations  had  aroused  his  suspi- 
cions, and  he  now  demanded  from  Paoli 
the  assurance  that  once  the  conquest  ef- 
fected, he  (Paoli)  would  retire  from  polit- 
ical life  altogether.  This  condition  was 
afterwards  much  dwelt  on  by  the  disloyal 
and  meddling  officers  who  did  their  best 
to  ruin  Elliot,  as  evidence  of  his  harsh 
and  overbearing  nature.  But  the  very 
events  on  which  they  founded  their  accu- 
sations proved  that  it  was  but  an  act  of 


the  simplest  wisdom,  the  very  least  pre- 
caution that  a  wise  negotiator  could  take 
in  dealing  with  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous 
nature.  Paoli  hesitated.  It  was  not  true 
that  he  had  no  personal  ambition  ;  in  fact» 
he  had  no  desire  left  except  to  gratify  his 
ambition,  and  if  he  kept  the  pledge  Elliot 
required  him  to  give,  he  must  retire  into 
private  life,  and  it  was  not  likely  that,  at 
sixty-six,  he  would  have  many  more 
chances  of  distinction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  declined  to  give  it,  he  stood 
between  the  disgrace  of  flight  and  the 
certainty  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  time  for 
flight  was  fast  slipping  by.  After  all  it  was 
only  a  pledge,  so  he  gave  it,  and  the  British 
attack  00  Corsica  was  begun  forthwith. 

Corsica  runs  out  to  the  north  in  a  long, 
narrow  neck  only  twelve  miles  across.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  neck  is  the  port  of 
S.  Fiorenzo,  said  by  Paoli  to  be  the  most 
important  place  in  the  island,  on  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  fate  of  Corsica  would 
depend.  On  the  east  side,  nearly  opposite 
to  S.  Fiorenzo  and  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, was  Bastia.  Lord  Hood  took  the 
post  of  honor  and  attacked  S.  Fiorenzo ; 
Nelson  was  sent  round  to  lay  siege  to 
Bastia.  The  troops  under  General  Dun- 
das, and  afterwards  General  Abraham 
D'Aubant,  took  no  part  in  the  fighting. 
In  vain  Hood,  with  something  of  a  sailor's 
warmth,  pointed  out  that  they  were  part 
of  the  forces  of  the  Commission  and 
ought  to  help  in  the  fight.  In  vain  Elliot, 
more  suavely,  wrote  to  the  same  effect, 
and  appealed  to  the  traditions  of  the 
British  army.  The  commandant  thanked 
them  for  their  polite  attentions,  rejoined 
that  neither  the  admiral  nor  the  civil  com- 
missioner was,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  a 
professional  conductor  of  sieges,  and  de- 
clined to  "  entangle  himself "  in  any  oper- 
ations whatever.  He  alone,  he  continued, 
was  responsible  for  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  he  proceeded  to  ensure 
their  safety  by  cantoning  them  around  S. 
Fiorenzo,  from  which  comfortable  quarter 
neither  he  nor  they  stirred  till  after  the 
fall  of  Bastia. 

S.  Fiorenzo  fell  first.  On  the  nth  of 
February  the  garrison  evacuated  the  lines 
and  marched  unmolested  past  the  British 
cantonments,  across  the  land  into  Bastia. 
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Baslia  was  aslroog  place  and  Nelson's 
Seet  was  weak.  His  ships  were  under- 
manned, and  there  were  not  enough  gf 
them.  The  tackle  was  rouen.  ihe  rations 
ly,  and  as  the  army  gawe  him  no  help 
the  only  forces  available  to  complete  ihe 
blockade  on  the  land  side  were  the  Corsi- 
cans.  Afloat  or  ashore  they  were  luke- 
warm allies,  and  gave  many  a  helping  hand 
to  the  French,  Moreover  the  gariiaon. 
commanded  by  General  Cenlili,  was 
strong.  Against  these  heavy  odds  Nel- 
son fought  with  a  gaiety  that  was  infec- 
tious. "If  your  Lordship  will  please  to 
send  me  a  couple  of  gunboats,  they  would 
be  very  useful  this  line  weather  in  harass- 
ing the  enemy,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hood. 
Then  in  his  diary,  "  When  I  get  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bastia  sleep  no  more."  To 
his  wife  he  wroie,  "  My  men  beiiave  splen- 
didly. They  are  now  (I  may  say  it  toy ou) 
what  British  sailors  ought  to  be,  perfectly 
invincible.  I  believe  they  mind  shot  no 
more  than  peas."  Once  the  Agamemnon 
ran  aground,  and  was  got  off,  rather  to 
Nelson's  disgust,  wlihoui  a  fight.  "  I 
don't  think  they  are  the  men  to  have 
taken  the  Agamemnon,"  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "but  they  behaved  shamefully  in 
not  trying." 

At  one  of  the  French  outposts,  Magi- 
naggio,  Gentili  himsell  was  in  command. 
Nelson  summoned  Ihe  place  and  received 
lor  reply,  "  Nous  sommes  r^publicalna  ; 
ce  mot  seul  doit  vous  sulBre.  Ce  n'esl 
au  Maginaggio,  lieu  sans  d£fen!-e. 


qu 


I  faut  v 


s  adre 


•u  Calvi  VI 


allez 


St.  Florent,  Bastia 
des  soldats  frangais  qui  vous  r^pondronl 
selon  vos  d^sirs.  Quant  k  la  troupe  que 
je  commande,  die  est  prdt  Jt  vous  montrer 
qu'clle  est  compos^e  de  soldala  fran^ais." 
Upon  receiving  this  defiance,  delivered 
from  beneath  a  cap  of  liberty  hoisted  in 
the  market-place,  Nelson  landed  a  party  of 
blue-jackets  and  stormed  the  post,  reserv- 
ing for  himself  the  pleasure  of  striking 
down,  with  his  own  hand,  the  cap  of  liberty. 
This  little  success  had  a  very  good 
effect  on  his  wavering  allies.  They  tight- 
ened the  blockade,  and  in  Bastia  bread 
rose  to  three  francs  a  loaf.  Once  already 
had  Nelson's  bombardment  nearly  brought 
about  a  capitulation,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  laih  of  May  his  cruisers  captured  a 
small  boat  trying  to  run  his  blockade. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  the  brother  oi 
the  commandant,  who,  however,  before 
his  capture  dropped  overbonrd  the  de- 
spatches he  was  charged  with.  Bui  the 
tide  \vas  unfriendly  and  floaied  them  to 
Nelson  the  nest  morning.    Fr      Ih-      ip 


learned  that  Bastl.i  was  starving, 
days  later  Gcniili  surrendered. 

Early  in  lune,  eager  to  get  at  the  next  I 
piece  of  figliiing.  Nelson  sailed  for  Calvi. 
'  "'tIs  siege  the  navy  was  supported  by 
trmy,  now  commanded  by  Sir  Charles 
rt,  an  officer  who,  at  any  rate,  was 
fond  of  lighting.  It  was  not  too  much 
help,  The  sun,  which  had  been  genial  in 
February,  and  tierce  in  June,  was  deadly 
in  August.  All  around  the  town  lay 
marshy  land,  and  in  one  fortnight  of  the 
siege  the  English  lost  fifteen  hundred  mea 
with  fever.  The  work,  too,  was  very  heavy. 
"By  compulation  to  this  night,"  wrote 
Nelson  on  the  13th  of  Julj',  "  we  may  be 
supposed  to  have  dragged  one  z6-pounder, 
with  iia  ammunition  and  every  requisite 
for  making  a  battery,  upwards  of  eighty 
5,  seventeen  of  which  were  up  a  very 
steep  mountain." 
When  the  siege  had  already  lasted  a 
onth,  6ve  out  of  six  guns  in  the  ad- 
vanced battery  were  knocked  to  pieces  in 
hi.  Hood  was  prostrate  with  fatigue. 
rt  was  down  with  fever.  Only  Nel- 
i  wiry  frame  could  bearup against  the 
lie  and  the  work.  "  I  am  here  a  reed 
among  the  oaks,"  he  said.  "  I  have  all  the 
"seases  (here  are,  but  there  is  not  enough 
my  frame  for  (hem  to  fasten  on."  On 
s  izihof  July  a  ricochet  shot  drove  some 
sand  into  his  ej-e  and  blinded  him.  "  I  got 
slap  in  the  face  the  other  day,"  he  wrote, 
for  which  I  owe  the  enemy  one,  and  mean 
)  repay  them  ere  long."  He  was  soon  out 
of  their  debt.  Nelson,  it  is  true,  was  I 
only  officer  left  fit  for  duly  00  the  side 
besiegers,  but  Nelson,  even  with  0 
knocked  out,  and  racked  with  agu( 
replaced  them  all.  After  three  armistici 
Calvi  surrendered,  and  the  garriso 
"  -o  guns  marched  out  with  the  hoi 

ir.  If  the  siege  had  lasted  another  fort 
night,  the  French  must  have  won  ;  as  i 
was,  only  four  hundred  men  were  left  fit  U 
march  in. 

Before  the  fighting  wa 
arm  had  completed  the 
proclaimed  George,  by  the  gr; 
of    Great    Britain,    France,   ] 
Corsica.  King. 

After  his  bargain  with  Paoli 
Elliot  travelled  on  to  Cone,  a  village 
the  centre  of  the  island  and,  although  ci 
laining  no  more  than  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  capital  of  Corsica.  The  Genersl 
Assembly  wassummoned,  andmet  in  June. 
Its  first  measure  was  to  formally  r«ile  the 
iniquities  of  the  French,  and  to  declare 
(he  absolute  and  irrevocable  separation  of 
r-At^ica  from  France.    The  next  step  wot 


he 
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to  draft  a  constitution.  This  work  was 
allotted  to  a  prot^g^  of  Paoli*s,  a  young 
man  of  great  talent,  afterwards  French 
ambassador  at  St.  James's,  Count  Carl* 
Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Born  at  Alala 
near  Ajaccio  in  1764,  he  had  grown  up  in 
the  intimacy  of  a  family  of  boys  somewhat 
younger  than  himself — the  Buonapartes. 
The  ambition  of  every  young  Corsican  of 
that  time  extended  no  further  than  to  serve 
Paoli,  and  when  the  deliverer  reappeared 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  and, 
passing  over  the  two  older  Buonapartes, 
already  young  men,  chose  as  his  associate 
the  soberer  and  maturer  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Napoleon's  wrath  and  jealousy  knew  no 
bounds.  When  Pozzo  stood  as  municipal 
councillor  for  Ajaccio,  Napoleon  stood 
against  him.  Pozzo  was  likely  to  win,  for 
he  spoke  well,  and  Napoleon  was  always 
a  poor  orator.  But  these  advantages 
weighed  nothing  against  the  younger  man's 
impetuous  resolve.  Discarding  the  con- 
stitutional forms  of  an  election,  he  cut 
short  Pozzo's  chances  by  having  him 
pulled  off  the  platform  by  his  legs.  Napo- 
leon won  the  election,  but  he  made  of 
Pozzo  a  lifelong  enemy.  He  himself  soon 
tired  of  Corsican  politics  ;  he  plotted  to 
restore  the  sway  of  France,  was  detected 
and  fled  for  his  life.  He  entered  the  army 
of  the  republic  and  left  the  parish  politics 
of  his  native  country  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

Pozzo,  then,  as  secretary  to  the  General 
Assembly,  drafted  the  Constitution  of  Cor- 
sica. It  provided  for  an  elective  assembly, 
trial  by  jury,  and  toleration  of  all  creeds. 
It  contained  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  and 
established  the  dynasty  of  George  the 
Third.  It  contained  some  curious  provi- 
sions, one  being  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
francs  for  a  member  of  parliament  neg- 
lecting to  attend  the  session  when  duly 
summoned,  and  also  fixed  the  quorum  for 
government  business  at  the  very  high 
percentage  of  one-half  of  a  house  of  two 
hundred  members.* 

The  Constitution  was  read  three  times 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  passed  on 
the  2ist  of  June,  1794.  Paoli  was  hailed 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  a  marble 
bust  was  voted  to  him.  The  crown  was 
offered  to  Elliot,  who  accepted  it  in  the 
king's  name,  and  the  Assembly  then  broke 
up  until  the  first  election. 

Under  the  constitution  the  king's  power 
was  to  be  exercised  by  a  viceroy,  resident 
in  Corsica,  and  the  question  every  Corsi- 
can was  now  asking  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bor was,  who  would  the  viceroy  be  ?  Paoli 

*  Costituzione  del  Regno  di  Corsica,  Tit  iv.,  art  a. 


was  eager  to  get  the  appointment  for  him- 
self, and  was  plotting  to  secure  his  nom- 
ination in  direct  breach  of  his  pledged 
word  to  Elliot.  Although  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  re-enter  public  life,  he 
had  hitherto  been  thwarted  by  Elliot's  in- 
timation that  if  he  persisted,  the  English 
troops  should  be  at  once  withdrawn.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  excuse  for  Pa- 
oli's  conduct.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
pledge  that  Elliot  exacted  that  was  dis- 
honorable, and  it  had  been  given  as  the 
consideration  for  help  that  saved  Paoli 
from  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  a 
dishonorable  fiight  and  the  guillotine. 
But  his  restless,  grasping  spirit  could  not 
endure  that  any  one  but  himself  should 
wield  power  in  the  land  where  he  had  so 
long  been  supreme.  In  six  months  he  had 
forgotten  the  straits  from  which  he  had 
been  delivered  and  was  deep  in  the  plot 
to  overturn  Elliot. 

He  had  not  a  great  following  at  first. 
The  Corsicans,  though  not  conspicuous 
among  nations  for  steadfastness,  were  not 
as  yet  capable  of  such  agile  perfidy  as 
their  leader.  But  Paoli's  influence  was 
considerable,  and  when  the  General  As- 
sembly broke  up  and  Paoli  went  to  the 
hills  to  take  the  waters  Elliot  thought  it 
as  well  to  follow  him. 

They  stayed  together  in  the  convent  of 
Orezza.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  con- 
cert any  plans  with  Paoli,  whose  ideas  of 
business,  even  when  he  was  honest,  were 
loose  and  wandering;  but  Elliot  and  he 
had  many  long  and  outwardly  friendly  talks 
in  the  long,  cool  corridors  of  the  convent, 
while  the  last  shells  were  bursting  in  Calvi. 

Corsica  was  further  from  London  then 
than  India  is  now,  and  the  appointment  of 
viceroy  was  not  a  matter  to  be  hurried,  so 
Paoli's  suspense  lasted  a  long  time.  In 
October  it  was  at  last  put  an  end  to ;  El- 
liot was  appointed. 

The  post  of  viceroy  of  Corsica  was  ? 
great  one,  being  at  that  time  certainly  the 
most  considerable  in  the  British  Empire 
after  Ireland  and  Bengal,  and  the  salary 
was  fixed  at  8,000/.  a  year.  Elliot  had 
recommended  that  it  should  be  bestowed 
on  some  great  English  noble ;  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  being  suggested.  The 
only  course  that  he  had  strenuously  dep- 
recated was  the  appointment  of  any  Cor- 
sican ;  inasmuch  as,  after  the  first  term 
had  expired,  every  Corsican  gentleman 
who  was  not  appointed  in  succession 
would  consider  himself  personally  affiont- 
ed.  Paoli's  services  were,  at  the  same 
time,  recognized  in  the  most  flattering 
manner.    A  pension  of  1,000/.  a  year  was 
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bestowed  on  him.  and  the  king  sent  him 
his  portrait  set  in  brilliants  and  hung  on  a 
gold  chain,  as  a  mark  of  his  personal  re- 
gard. This  was  the  first  time  that  George 
the  Third  had  shown  so  great  a  mark  oE 
his  favor  to  any  one  not  royal,  and  if  any- 
thing could  have  soothed  Paoli's  wounded 
vanity  it  should  have  been  these  great  at- 
tentions. They  were  conveyed  by  the 
viceroy  himself,  with  that  prompt  courtesy 
and  geuiality  from  which  not  even  the  cer- 
tain conviction  of  Paoli's  treachery  could 
persuade  him  to  depart. 

But  Paoii  was  mad  with  jealousy  and 
spite.  He  now  threw  off  the  mask  com- 
pletely. He  retired  to  Rostino,  his  birlh- 
place,  a  small  town  to  the  north  of  Baslia, 
and  founded  a  cave  oi  Adullam  there. 
He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
French,  so  lately  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and  dubbed  himself  •■  citoyen." 

The  viceroy  of  Corsica  had  his  hands 
full.  The  island  had  only  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  surrounded 
by  enemies.  France,  of  course,  was  hos- 
tile, Genoa  claimed  the  island,  and  so  did 
the  pope.  The  furious  hatred  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  who  were  at  that  time  all- 
powerful  in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly 
ruined  the  Corsican  fisheries,  and  some- 
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It  of  the  national 
flag,  a  Moor's  head  on  a  silver  field  ;  and 
Elliot  thought  it  politic  to  change  the  fiag_ 
and  add  a  moilo  from  Dante,  symbolic  of 
the  British  alliance.  But  this  was  an  un- 
fortunate miscalculation.  The  Corsicans 
had  no  particular  reverence  for  their  na- 
tional flag,  and  know  nothing  of  Dante, 
but  they  cordially  detested  their  enemies. 
Their  coral  trade,  which  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs half  ruined,  was  certainly  very  lucra- 
tive, but  Ihey  preferred  that  it  should  pay 
them  less,  and  bring  them  the  chance  of  a 
tight  now  and  then.  The  change  of  the 
flag,  therefore,  produced  an  unfortunate 
effect  of  weakness.  Moreover,  it  entirely 
failed  in  its  object,  for  the  British  treasury 
had  to  find  40.000/.  as  ransom  for  the  Cor- 
sicans taken  captive  during  the  brief  pe- 
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ar  blunder  was  made  when  par- 

liament  w 

of  Corte. 

Bast  ia  was  a  large  andimpor- 

tant  IDWD 

,  with  fourteen  thousand  inhab- 

Corte;  but  the  inconvenience  of  close 
quarters  was  not  of  the  kind  likely  to  be 
much  felt  by  Corsican  members  of  parlia- 

On  the  other  hand.  Cone  was  the  an- 
cient capital ;  and  for  the  Corsicans,  a  pas- 


toral and  half-civilized  people,  impalieDtl 
of  change,  that  was  everything 
The  pretensions  of  Genoa  ti 
igniy  of  Corsica  might  be  considered  a 
merged  in  those  of  France  ;  for  the  serene 
republic  was  already  occupied  by  the 
French,  The  papal  claims  were  more 
serious  \  not  because  they  had  more  foan- 
dalion,  but  because  Elliot  wanted  Pius  the 
Sixth  to  help  in  re-eslablishing  the  Corsi- 
Church  —  a  delicate  task  for  a  Protea- 
viceroy.  The  claim  seems  to  have 
been  put  forward  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  SL 
James's.  However,  the  difficulties  were 
jrmounted,  and  the  primate  of  Corsica 
presided  in  the  second  Corsican  parlia- 

]n  the  mean  time  the  army  and  navy, 
after   the  great  exertions   they  had  gone 
through,  were  in  an  unpleasant  state  of  de- 
pression.    Of   the   army,   only  one   thou- 
sand men  were  fit  for  duty,  and  Elliot 
congratulated  himself  that  there  were  so 
ly.     Bui  the  Heei,  which  had  taken 
lion's  share  of  the  fighting,  was  even 
se  off.    The  crews  were  two  thousand 
I   short.     They  were   positively  using 
condemned   sails   and    cordage,   and   the 
eIs  were  unfit  to  fight  or  even  to  leave 
harbor.     A   naval   engagement  or  a  gale* 
Id  have  left  Corsica  defenceless.     It 
in  vain  that  Elliot  asked  for  more 
ships  and  men  ;  he  could  get  none;  nor 
could  he  even  get  guopowilcr,  but  had 
procure  it  in  driblets  from  Leghorn 
Naples,  as  best  he  could. 

Perhaps  In  their  entire  ignorance 
continental  politics  the  home  authorities 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  Nel- 
son and  Moore  with  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  thousand  regulars  were  fit  10 
cope  with  any  army  or  navy  likely  to  be 
sent  against  them.  Such  a  force  could 
not  be  thought  contemptible,  though  cer- 
tainly inadequate.  At  the  same  time,  El- 
liot's errors  of  administration  were  not  ia 
themselves  mistakes  of  a  fatal  kind,  and 
could  have  been  easily  remedied.  'Tbey 
were  amiable  mistakes  oE  the  kind  often 
made  by  the  English  in  like  cases  — giv- 
ing the  people  improvements  that  we 
think  Ihey  ought  to  want  rather  than  ttioae 
Ihey  really  do  want. 

What  ruined  the  English  rule  in  Cor- 
sica was  not  the  weakness  of  the  army, 
not  the  faults  of  the  administration,  but 
the  persistent  malignity  of  Pasquale  de 
Paoll.  After  having,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  pledged  his  word  to  Elliot  to 
support  his  administration,  he  no  soone- 
learnt  that  he  was  not  to  be  viceroy,  than 
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he  sought  our  ruin  by  every  means  in  his 
power —  not  stopping  short  of  the  foulest. 

No  man  was  too  lowly  for  him  to  win, 
no  man  too  lofty  for  his  matchless  powers 
of  intrigue  to  corrupt.  He  promised  every 
man  his  heart's  desire  could  he  but  get 
back  to  power.  Every  corporal  was  to  be 
a  colonel,  every  shepherd  a  privy  council- 
lor ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  until  Elliot 
was  got  rid  of.  Every  day,  therefore,  he 
sent  forth  a  fresh  crop  of  libels  from  Ros- 
tino.  When  parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Bastia,  this  was  an  insult  to  the 
noble  old  capital  Corte.  The  king's  por- 
trait, through  whose  fault  it  never  trans- 
pired, was  lost  on  the  journey.  Forthwith 
Paoli  proclaimed  that  the  grasping  vice- 
roy had  pocketed  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
diamonds.  No  slander  was  too  foul  or 
too  ridiculous  for  him  to  repeat,  and  his 
agents  industriously  whispered  them  in 
London  ;  but  there  they  only  got  laughed 
at  for  their  pains.  In  Corsica,  however, 
it  was  no  laughing  matter,  as  Elliot  soon 
found.  In  six  months  the  AduUamites 
numbered  half  the  population  ;  in  a  year 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  could  not  venture  forth 
unguarded,  the  king's  writ  could  not  run, 
and  acts  of  parliament  were  publicly 
burned.  The  climax  was  reached  in  Au- 
gust, 1795.  At  Ajaccio  the  viceroy  gave  a 
ball,  tlie  preparations  for  which  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  Simon  Colonna,  a  young 
Corsican  noble  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
viceroy.  It  passed  off  successfully,  but 
a  few  days  later  a  petition  was  put  into 
the  viceroy's  hands  which,  besides  the 
usual  seditious  nonsense  manufactured  at 
Rostino  by  Paoli's  own  hands,  contained 
the  remarkable  statement  that  "  the  wicked 
Simon  Colonna  has  had  the  audaciousness 
to  lay  his  parricidal  hands  on  the  most 
respectable  statue  of  the  common  father 
of  the  country."* 

The  viceroy's  camp  was  hardly  safe 
from  insult;  the  whole  country-side  rang 
with  the  news  that  Simon  Colonna,  some 
said  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  some  even  said  the 
viceroy  himself,  had  publicly  dashed  Pa- 
oli's statue  to  the  ground.  As  Elliot  had 
recently,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
unveiled  the  marble  bust  to  Paoli  that 
the  General  Assembly  had  voted  him,  he 
felt  this  to  be  a  particularly  unhandsome 
slander.  He  returned  to  Ajaccio,  and 
proceeded  to  the  ball-room  where,  sure 
enough,  there  was  a  bust  of  Paoli ;  not, 
however,  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  on  a 
pedestal,  and   showing   no  signs   of   vio- 

•  Lo  scelerato  Simone  Colonna  ha  ayuto  1'  ardire  di 
porre  le  mani  parricide  nella  rispettabilissima  Statua 
del  commune  Padre  della  Patria. 


lence.  The  microscope  disclosed  no  in- 
juries to  the  bust  except  a  piece  gone 
from  the  back  of  the  head  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpenny-bit,  and  one,  rather  smaller, 
from  the  nose.  It  was  true  that  Simon 
Colonna  had  put  his  hands  on  the  bust; 
he  had  moved  it  from  the  ball-room,  where 
it  was  not  safe,  to  a  room  behind,  where  it 
was.  All  this  the  patient  viceroy  detailed 
at  great  length  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  then  he  sat  down  to  think. 

It  had  come  to  this  in  twelve  short 
months,  that  the  peace  of  the  nation  hung 
on  Paoli's  words,  and  it  was  in  his  power 
to  disturb  it  by  such  trifles.  The  viceroy 
must  needs  spend  his  days  in  correspond- 
ing with  the  minister  over  malicious  ab- 
surdities that  would  not  disturb  a  well- 
ordered  nursery  for  five  minutes.  Elliot 
had  borne  much.  He  had  endured  the 
most  cruel  slanders  on  himself,  he  had 
endured  to  see  his  most  trusty  officers 
seduced,  and  even  the  army  tampered 
with.  As  he  sat  down  to  write  his  res- 
ignation, Colonel  Moore  was  actually 
staying  at  Rostino,  a  guest  of  the  exulting 
Paoli.  Elliot  had  laughed  as  long  as  it 
was  possible,  but  now  that  the  whole 
country  was  convulsed  with  a  silly  false- 
hood, it  was  plain  that  a  people  capable  of 
being  so  moved  were  not  only  false  and  riot- 
ous, they  must  also  have  lost  all  sense  of 
humor.  Elliot  therefore  wrote  and  said 
that  under  his  Majesty's  command  he 
would  stay  in  Corsica  until  his  successor 
was  appointed,  but  he  prayed  to  be  deliv- 
ered as  soon  as  might  be  from  "this  coun- 
try of  shabby  politics."  However,  if  his 
Majesty  approved  of  his  work,  Paoli  must 
go,  and  so  must  Colonel  Moore.  Moore 
was  the  chief  of  the  Paolist  party  among 
the  English.  An  inquisitive  and  wrong- 
headed  man,  he  had  been  foremost  among 
the  sneerers  at  Nelson  and  Hood.  He 
carried  Stuart  over  with  him  into  Paoli's 
camp,  so  much  so  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  induced  to  dispute  Elliot's  right 
to  appoint  his  own  aides-de-camp.  The 
letter  written,  Elliot  let  its  contents  be 
known,  and,  quitting  his  genial  publicity, 
withdrew  into  a  silent  and  haughty  retire- 
ment. The  effect  was  magical.  All  dis- 
turbances subsided,  the  flow  of  seditious 
petitions  stopped,  the  fountain  of  slander 
ran  dry.  The  men  who  had  betrayed 
Elliot  to  Paoli  now  betrayed  Paoli  to 
Elliot,  and  protested  they  had  been  well- 
affected  all  along.  One  by  one  stragglers 
dropped  off  from  Adullam.  Even  Paoli 
grew  anxious  and  redoubled  his  attentions 
to  the  French  at  Genoa. 

For   two    months   this  state  of  things 
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Laie  in  September  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
answer  reached  Corsica.  Alter  what  had 
passed  it  would  have  been  painful,  and 
perhaps  hardly  possible,  for  Elliot  to 
meet  Paoli.  Frederick  North,  the  vice- 
roy's right-hand  man,  therefore  invited 
him  to  the  inn  of  Porte  Novo,  a  few  miles 
from  Rostino.  They  met  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  5th  of  October,  and 
for  six  hours  Paoli  endeavored  to  find  out 
what  was  the  purport  of  the  despatch. 
He  tieclaimed  and  gesticulated  while  he 
paced  the  inn,  now  tirading  on  liberty  in 
general,  and  now  on  Corsican  politics  '\a 
particular.  The  impassive  North  con- 
fined himself  to  such  trenchant  questions 
as  how  Paoii  justitied  his  attempt  to  se- 
duce the  British  troops,  or  his  orders  10 
the  villagers  of  Farniola  not  to  allow  a 
judge  appointed  by  Elliot  to  enter  their 
village.  Otherwise  he  did  not  interrupt 
except  when  Paoli  referred  to  Elliot's 
government  as  a  nest  of  traitors,  which 
was  a  surprising  comment,  coming  as  it 
did  from  a  man  outlawed  for  treason  by 
France  and  notoriously  a  traitor  to  En- 
gland. At  three  in  the  afternoon  Paoli 
took  his  leave,  convinced  that  Elliot  was 
□ot  empowered  further  than  to  invite  him 
to  return  to  England. 

He  was  joined  outside  by  his  panic- 
stricken  suite,  who  had  passed  the  long 
hours  breakfasting  in  an  inner  room. 
They  bad  cause  for  alarm.  As  the  old 
man  rode  slowly  home  under  the  olive- 
trees  they  told  him  a  story  that  tilled  him 
with  consternation.  They  bad  been  joined 
at  breakfast  by  Colonel  Moore.  He,  too, 
had  been  invited  to  England,  but  his  in- 
vitation came  in  rougher  terms  than 
Faoli's.  He  was  ordered  lo  leave  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  materials  for  his 
court-martial  lo  be  collected  by  Elliot  in 
his  absence.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Paoli,  and  caused  a  sensation  tnrnugboui 
the  island.  'Moore  had  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  as  ihe  head  of  the  En- 
glish parly  (Ihe  new  commander-in-chief, 
General  Trigge,  not  having  a  turn  for  in- 
trigue). If  he  was  thus  publicly  disgraced, 
what  measures  might  not  Elliot  be  em- 
powered to  take  ag.iinst  Paoli?  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  Elliot  was  not  empowered 
lo  take  any,  or  lo  do  more  than  invite  him 
10  go  to  England;  but  North  had  been 
mysterious  and  silent,  and  on  the  whole 
he  thought  it  best  not  lo  let  the  day  of 
grace  pass  by.     His  letter,  accepting    ' 


king's  invitation,  reached  the  viceroy  just 
as  he  and  North  had  written  the  orders  lo 
ihe  troops  to  advance  on  the  disturbed 
districts.  Theseorders  would  now  happily 
be  unnecessary.  In  one  of  the  viceroy's 
own  carriages,  and  attended  by  the  \-ice- 
roy's  aide-de-camp,  Pasquale  de  Paoli 
travelled  to  S.  Fiorenzo  and  embarked 
with  full  military  honors.  True  to  the 
to  his  habits,  he  made  a  speech  from 
the  plank  joining  boat  and  shore.  He  was 
going,  he  said,  lo  lay  the  grievances  of 
the  Corsican  people  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  Elliot  would  be  removed,  and  he 
himself  would  return  in  the  spring  with 
rt,  who  had  been  so  long  working  for 
Corsica  in  London.  The  last  sentence 
a  pure  fabrication.  Stuart,  though  a 
good  soldier,  was  narrow  and  prejudiced. 
He  disliked  Elliot  and  showed  his  dislike 
unwisely;  but  he  was  a  gentleman  and 
not  a  spy.  J 

Elliot  wrote  of  Paoli :  "  He  is  more  r&.  I 
gardiess  of  truth  than  any  man  I  ever  met  I 
with.  He  seems  totally  incapable  of  truth, 
honor,  or  good  sense,  even  in  those  actions 
'hich  are  useful."  Pasquale  de  Paoli  was 
treated  most  indulgentlj-.  His  pensioa 
was  continued  to  him,  and  he  lived  a  re- 
tired life  till  1807.  He  was  buried  in  St 
Pancras  cemetery,  whence  bis  remains 
were  removed  to  Corsica  with  some  cere- 
mony in  the  summer  of  1889.  A  bust  by 
Flaxman  was  put  up  to  his  memory  id  Ihe 
south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  was  refused 
his  travelling  allowance,  which  amounted 
to  113/.,  but  he  was  too  good  an  officer  to 
be  spared  long.  Soon  after  his  disgrace 
he  was  made  governor  of  Jamaica.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  earned  by  his  one  battle  of  Coruooa 
a  fame  second  in  most  English  ears  lo  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  only.  An  elaborate 
monument,  representing  his  burial,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  south  door 
of  SI.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

In  Corsica  matters  were  improved  by 
the  removal  of  the  two  conspirators.  Par- 
liament met  for  the  second  and  last  lime, 
and  passed,  among  other  useful  measures, 
an  act  abolishing  irial  by  jury,  with  the 
following  ffank  preamble :  "  Consideraodo 
che  ristituiione  del  Giuralo  ha  favorita 
fin'  ora  Timpunilk  dei  delilti."  The  fable 
of  the  broken  bust  died  a  natural  death, 
and  though  secret  sedition  was  rife,  the 
land  was  outwardly  at  peace  with  its 
rulers.  If  the  ministry  had  at  this  juncture 
realined  the  potential  importance  of  this 
stronghold  placed  between  France  and 
Italy,  the  history  of  the  next  twenty  years 
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might  have  been  changed.  A  small  army 
in  the  island,  and  a  strong  fleet  under 
Nelson  commanding  the  open  sea,  would 
have  been  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
conquest  of  Italy.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Elliot  stood  despairingly  to  his  post, 
but  on  this  expedition,  while  the  civil  arm 
was  directed  by  a  firm  and  sagacious 
statesman,  and  the  fleet  was  commanded 
by  such  as  Hood  and  Nelson,  it  was  the 
fate  of  the  army  to  be  led  first  by  Dundas, 
who  would  not  fight ;  then  by  D'Aubant, 
who  would  not  fight ;  then  by  Stuart,  who 
fought  well,  it  is  true,  but  did  his  best  to 
rob  England  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory  ; 
and  finally  by  Trigge,  who  also  would  not 
fight.  In  March,  1796,  there  were  disturb- 
ances in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
troops  sent  to  deal  with  them  were  too 
few;  the  insurrection  spread,  and  when 
Trigge  was  ordered  to  suppress  it  he  re- 
fused to  march  ;  when  urged,  he  resigned 
the  command.  A  substitute  was  found  in 
Colonel  Villettes,  who  at  Elliot's  urgent 
summons,  hurried  home  from  Venice, 
where  he  was  on  sick  leave.  On  the  20th 
of  May  the  viceroy  took  the  field  and 
camped  the  first  night  at  Vivario,  fifteen 
miles  out  of  Corte.  With  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  came  a  messenger  bearing  the 
news  that  hardly  had  the  king's  troops  left 
the  capital  when  the  convent  bell  of  Orezza 
rang  to  arms.  All  that  day  it  rang,  and  all 
the  night.  The  messenger  had  with  diffi- 
culty found  his  way  through  the  bands  of 
insurgents  who  were  pouring  down  from 
the  hills  and  had  invested  the  capital. 
Villettes  pushed  on,  keeping  ahead  of  the 
news  of  the  revolt,  reduced  the  rebels  at 
Bogognano,  and  then  turned  back  to 
Corte.  He  relieved  the  blockade,  and  the 
rebels,  seven  or  eight  hundred  strong,  took 
up  a  position  at  Bistuglio.  They  de- 
manded that  all  taxes  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  the  other 
ministers  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
English  should  be  dismissed.  To  accept 
such  terms  was  to  reduce  the  English  rule 
to  an  absurdity.  But  to  refuse  them  would 
only  have  brought  about  useless  blood- 
shed ;  and  as  Elliot  was  now  sure  that  the 
ministry  did  not  mean  to  support  him,  he 
accepted. 

It  was  indeed  high  time  for  us  to  go  if 
we  did  not  mean  to  hold  our  own  by  force 
of  arms.  In  July,  1796,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  wrote:  "  In  the  present  state  of 
Europe  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  adding 
a  single  man  to  the  strength  of  your  army," 
and  by  the  next  mail  the  looth  Regiment, 
still  eight  hundred  strong,  was  ordered 
from    Corsica    to    Gibraltar,  a    measure 


which  left  the  viceroy  almost  defenceless. 
For  a  month  past  he  had  had  to  send  his 
letters  to  England  bv  Barcelona,  the  route 
by  Ancona  being  closed  by  the  French 
troops.  Naples  was  the  only  port  friendly 
to  us  in  the  Mediterranean.  Spain  was 
on  the  brink  of  declaring  war,  and  the 
Spanish  and  French  fleets  united  would 
number  forty  sail  to  our  fourteen.  Genoa 
fired  on  our  flag,  and  the  Holy  See,  having 
secured  the  re-establishment  of  the  Corsi- 
can  hierarchy,  now  looked  coldly  on  the 
English.  It  must  have  been  with  a  sense 
of  relief  from  a  hopeless  and  thankless 
task  that  Elliot  received,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, his  orders  to  evacuate  Corsica. 
Within  a  month  the  English  were  gone. 
By  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  it  was  Nelson  who 
was  directed  to  superintend  the  evacua- 
tion. 

To  the  Corsicans  who  remained  to  the 
last  true  to  King  George  an  asylum  was 
ofiEered  either  in  Canada  or  the  Bermudas, 
but  the  suggestion  was  coldly  received. 
For  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  whose  private  means 
were  only  30/.  or  40/.  a  year,  and  who  had 
carried  his  life  in  his  hands  for  years  in 
our  service,  Elliot  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  get  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year. 

After  many  years,  passed  in  vain  but 
ceaseless  plotting  against  Napoleon,  he  at 
length  struck  a  blow  at  his  power  which 
avenged  him  for  the  day  when  Napoleon 
had  him  pulled  off  the  hustings  by  his 
legs.  The  defection  of  Bernadotte  was 
solely  the  work  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  He 
entered  Paris  with  the  allies,  and  was 
afterwards  made  French  ambassador  at 
St.  James's.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1842. 

Elliot  was  granted  a  peerage  for   his 
services.   He  died  in  1814,  ^^^  ^'^^  buried 
in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Walter  Frewen  Lord. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Masazine. 
THE  BLUE   ROSE. 

"  Yes,  your  grandfather  he  was  one  o' 
the  old  sort  —  honest  as  the  day,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  an'  well  brought  up,  if  he  wasn't 
alius  easy  to  live  with  —  an'  that  set  on 
the  truth,  an'  that  pertickler — well,  if  it 
'adn't  a  bin  for  'im  bein'  that  pertickler, 
you  gells  would  a  'ad  a  red-'aired  woman 
to  your  granny  instead  o'  me." 

A  smile  went  round  the  tea-table ; 
Mrs.  Minver's  grandchildren  nodded,  and 
looked  at  me  —  you  know  the  look  when 
there's  a  story  in  the  air  and  you're  ex- 
pected to  ask  for  it.    But  I  was  too  shy. 
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Il  was  my  tirsl  visit  to  Myrtle  Co(ta|;e. 
Lottie  Minver  and  1  were  boili  serving  our 
time  with  Miss  Ellends  {Modts  tlJiobes), 

.    Mi  aver 
in'  tliat  would  a'  been  a  pity  on 

1  see,  an'  me  bein'  no  slip  of  a  chit  —  'is 
BOns  all  measured  over  iheir  six  fool  — 
•   an' all  bin  measured  loo." 

She  sighed,  and  looked  out  ihrough  the 
open  door  at  the  narrow  strip  o(  back 
garden  where  scarlet  runners  and  stocks 
and  reluctant  sunflowers  had  been  coaxed 
to  grow.  We  were  having  tea  in  the 
kitchen.  The  lable  was  covered  with 
brown  oilcloth.  The  cups  were  while 
with  mauve  spots.  We  had  cresses  for  tea, 
and  winkles,  because  It  was  Sunday. 

"  A  fiue  man  'e  was  to  be  sure."  she 
went  on.  "  Thai's  'is  portrait  as  'angs  to 
the  right  o' the  parlor  chimley  piece,  just 
over  the  crockery  latnb  yer  Aunt  Eliza 
give  me  tlie  very  last  fair  day  afore  the 
Lord  took  'er.  A  line  figure  of  a  man  he 
was,  my  dears,  ao'  much  sought  after,  but 
mighty  perlickler.     An 'so  'e  married  me." 

Mrs.  Minver  smoothed  her  black  alpaca 
apron  complacently. 

"What  was  it  about  the  red-haired 
young  lady  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ah  1  that's  a  tale,  an'  it  just  shows  'ow 
careful  a  gell  should  be  when  she's  court- 

This  sounded  interesting. 

"Do  tell  us  the  tale,"  I  urged 

"Oh!  it's  nothin'  much  to  tell,"  said 
Mrs.  Minver,  but  she  settled  herself 
against  the  cushions  of  her  Windsor  chair 
and  stroked  her  left  mitten  with  her  right 
hand,  in  a  way  that  promised. 

"  Come,  granny,  IcU  Lily  about  the  blue 

"  'Old  yer  tongue  then,  till  I  can  get  a 
word  in  hedgeways  I  Blue  roses  indeed  ! 
Spoilin'  a  story  afore  it's  begun!  Well, 
you  must  know,  young  lady,  as  1  was 
brought  up  in  the  country  —  a  reg'lar 
Kentish  apple  I  was,  my  man  useier  say. 
Our  home  w.is  in  Kent,  down  amoog  the 
cherry  orchards.  We  'ad  a  nice  little 
orchard  oursel's,  an'  our  'ouse  it  was  a 
wooden  'ouse,  all  built  o'  boards-like,  not 
bricks  like  you  see  'em  'ere.  An'  there 
was  a  big  pear-tree,  as  went  all  up  one 
side  of  the  house — one  branch  right  and 
one  left  —  even-like,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  ladder.  We  useter  pick  the  pears  outer 
our  bedroom  winder,  me  and  my  cousin 
Hetty  did.  Jargonels  they  was,  an'  a  sight 
sweeter  than  any  as  goes  lo  market  nowa 
days. 


"  Our  gardcr 
for  size,  but  for  flower 
perfect  moral  - 
sorts  —  pinks  an'  pansies  an' lilies,  rosea, 
jasserraine,  an'  sweet  willies,  an'  wall- 
flowers an'  daffies  and  spring  flowers, 
which  is  my  favorites  outer  all  the  flow- 

"  What  are  spring  flowers  ?  " 

"  They're  a  reg'lar  old-fashioned  flower 
—  gels  used  alius  to  have  'era  in  their 
gardens  long  afore  you  was  thought  of, 
nor  me  neither.  Like  wallflowers  they  be, 
summat,  only  pink  an'  yeller,  an'  only  one 
on  a  stalk,  an'  soft  like  velvet,  an'  smeliiog 
like  honey  they  did,  I  haven't  seen  none 
o'  them  since  1  come  to  live  in  Bermoad* 
sey. 

"  Well,  our  little  wooden  'ouse  il  stood 
on  the  hill,  an' as  you  come  up,  whether 
'iwas  by  the  road,  as  was  while  an'  windln', 
or  whether  'uvas  by  the  shorter  way 
through  the  medders  an'  the  hopgarden, 
the  first  you  see  of  our  'ouse  was  the 
white  rose-tree.  It  clomball  over  the  side 
of  the  'ouse  —  not  the  side  where  the 
pear-tree  was,  but  the  other  —  there  was 
no  windows  that  side  the  house  —  and  the 
rose  clomb  all  along  —  and  blow!  il  did 
blow  that  rose  did.  Pearl-white  the  roses 
was,  or  what  you  might  call  blush-pink,  and 
hundreds  of  'em.  It  was  quite  a  picler. 
Weil, one  fine  summer  every  rose  as  cone 
on  that  tree  wasn't  white  nor  blush-pink 
any  more,  but  blue  —  a  darkish  blue  at  the 
edges  and  paler  to  the  middles.  Not 
pretty?  Well,  p'raps  not-,  but  I  tell  you 
there  never  was  such  a  fuss  made  over  any 
rose  as  you'd  call  pretty  as  there  was  over 
thai  blue  rose.  Parson,  he  was  always 
corain'  down  to  see  ;t,  an'  briogin'  his 
friends,  from  London  somelimes;  an' the 
gentry  they  drove  iu  their  carriages  to  see 
our  blue  rose ;  an'  the  tradesmen  an' 
grocers  they  come  in  their  carls  from  [ar 
an'  near,  an'  they  said:  'Well,  it 
novelty.' 

"An'  they  said  it  would  surely  lake  the 
prize  al  the  flower-show.  Bo  ' 
Hetty's  rose-bush.  Father'd  give  il  hef 
when  first  she  come  to  live  with 
come  quite  little,  and  she  cried  at  the 
strange  place,  an'  all  she  took  to  was  the 
while  roses.  So  father  he  give  her  the 
bush  —  an'  next  year  father  'e  died  — 
about  cherry  lime  it  was. 

"So  when    they  said    that  about 
prize,   Hetty  said   she  didn't   care   aboul' 
prizes  an'  flower-shows  an'  Ihings,    Il 
quite  enough  to  'ave  such  a  rose-tree  for 


« 


I 

I' 
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I  again,  an  every  one 

'  look,  an"  the  grocers  an'  people  wilh  carts 
Ihey  come  from  far  au'  near,  for  ihey  said 

"But  mother,  she  was  rather  quiet-like, 
an' she  didn't  say  much  about  the  roses; 
a.a'  one  day  when  she  an'  me  was  makin' 
up  the  bread  —  just  our  two  selves,  in  the 
back  kitchen  —  she  says  lo  me,  — 

"'Addie,'  she  says  {my  name's  Ade- 
laide), 'about  them  blue  roses  now.  If  it 
wasn't  that  I  don't  like  lo  think  o'  a  child 
o'  mine  bein'  up  to  such  Iricks,  I  should 
sayas  you  or  Hetty  had  been  a'  borrowed 
o'  my  blue-bag.' 

"  '  Your  blue-bag,  mother ! 
Hard  work  I  had  to  keep  my  face,  for 
Hetty  she  was  makin'  faces  at  me  through 
the  winder. 

t" '  Ves,  my  blue-bag,'  mother  says, 
lookio'  at  me  very  straight. 
"•Why,  aunt,' says  Hetly  through  the 
■window.'  if  it  was  the  blue-bag,  how  would 
all  the  roses  be  the  same  P  An'  wouldn't 
it  all  wash  ofT  in  the  rain  ?  An'  you  know 
it's  always  brighter  after  a  shower,'  she 
says.  '  Besides,  would  we  do  such  a  silly 
thing  if  we  could,  an"  keep  it  up  so,  an' 
all?  We  might  do  it  onst  or  twice,'  says 
■ha. 

•"There's  summat  In  all  that,' says  my 
mother,  goia'  on  with  the  bread.  '  I  mis- 
doubt me  it's  age  turns  the  roses  blue,  like 
it  turns  folks'  hair  white.  The  rose  was 
alius  a  pearly  white  or  what  you  might 
call  a  blush-pink  afore.' 

"An' the  grocers  an'  people  with  carts 
they   come  from  far  an'   near  lo  see  the 

'■Says  I  to  Helly  that  night  after  I'd 
said  my  prayers  an'  read  my  chapter  — 
for  I  was  always  properly  brought  up  — 
'Hetty,'  I  says,  'fancy  mother  saying  that 
about  the  blue-bag  ! ' 


"Yes,  far 
an'  she  snutfs  c 
gers  an'  jumps 
to  'ave  my  blui 
Why,  I'm  a-goir 
flower-show  —  I 
blue  roses ! ' 


Hetty,  laughin'  — 
It  the  candle  wilh  'er  fin- 
nto  bed,     'I  ain't  agoin' 

roses  run  down  neither. 
'  to  take  the  prize  at  the 

am,  wilh   my  wonderful 

JUgh    . 


e  told  parson  the 
very  next  day  as  she  would  try  for  ihe 
prize  at  the  flower-show, 

"It  was  just  about  that  time  she  look  up 
with  George  Winstead.  Yes,  'im  as  come 
to  be  your  gran'faiher  instead,  an'  is  lyin' 
in  his  grave  at  Long  Mailing  this  twenty 
good  years.  Well,  they  kep'  company 
together,  an'  every  one  was  willin',  for  he 
was  a  godly  young  man  an'  taught  in 
Sunday-school,  an'  had  good  hopes  of  his 


uncle's  business,  which 
chandler's  in  Medstone,  an'  she  was  a 
welllookin'  girl  enough  for  aN  her  red 
hair,  which  was  made  fun  of  then,  though 
I  hear  it's  all  the  rage  nowadays.  1  never 
see  a  girl  so  took  up  with  a  chap  as  she 
was  with  him.  She  give  up  curlin'  'er  'air 
acause  he  liked  it  plain,  and  she  look  to 
readin'  the  Bible  and  sayin'  her  prayers 
(like  I'd  alius  done,  and  she'd  alius  laughed 
at  me  afore  for  it).  Why,  I've  seen  her 
kneel  there  over  'alf  an  hour,  and  then  get 
outer  bed  again  when  she  thought  I  was 
asleep  and  kneel  down  on  the  bare  boards 
by  the  winder  an'  cry  an'  pray  an'  say, 
'  George,  George,'  an'  pray  again,  not  out 
loud,  but  so  as  I  could  'ear  'er.  Not 
proper  prayers  she  didn't  say  like  people 
gets  taught,  but  things  outer  'erown  'ead, 
an'  the  same  things  over  an'  over,  til!  I 

""Come  along  ter  bed,  Hetty,  do,  for 
gracious  sakes.  You'll  catch  your  death 
o'  cold  on  them  boards,  an'  I'm  a-droppin' 

"  Well,  as  flower-show  day  come  nearer 
an'  nearer,  she  grew  stupider  an'  stupider, 

used  lo  be  all  for  goin'  off  by  herself  and 
leavin'  everything  to  me  —  even  to  makin' 
our  dresses  for  the  fiower-show  an'  lookin' 
after  them  roses  what  was  lo  lake  the 
,  !.  I  did  it  all,  a' course  — I  was  alius 
called  a  good-natured  girl  —  an'  the  dresses 
they  looked  lovely,  an'  the  roses  was 
■"'  rthan  ever,  instead  o'  being  a  pearly 
e  or  a  blush-pink,  like  Ihey  should  ha' 
been  by  rights.  Aa'  Hetly  she  prayed  an' 
I  o'  nights  till  I  wonder  I  ever  got  a 
:  o'  sleep,  an'  of  a  day  she'd  laugh  till 
learly  cried  again.  Well,  flower-show 
day  come,  an'  we  'ad  our  new  sprigged 
's — gowns  was  wore  short  in  the 
1  then  —  an'  Hetty  she  looked  like  a 
ghost  in  hers,  but  they  did  say  mine  be- 
ne me  wonderful. 

'It  was  a  beautiful  day  1   remember, 

'V  sunny  an'  bright,  an'  you  was  glad  to 

walk  the  shady  side  o'  the  way  that  day,  I 

"  "  tell  you.     Very  hot  it  was  in  the  big 

1  where  the  flower-show  was.     'Twas 

lone  up  fine  with  flags  an'  wreaths  an' 

sons,  an'  it  was  that  hot  the  flowers 

most  wilted  afore  it  come  time  for  the 

es.    An'  every  one  was  wipin'  their 

faces  wilh  their  'andkerchers.  an'  saying 

there  hadn't  been  such  a  day  this  twenty 

"  When  it  cc 


his  friends,  an'  Hetty  e 


I 
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cexter    me,    an"    George  —  that's     ; 
gran'falher  —  was   aetlin'  Ihe   other 
of  her.    An'  she  kep'  edgin'  away  from 
him  an' getteo'  close  to  me,  an'  crushio' 


The  barn 
the  parson 
an'  people 


she  kep'  on  'oldin'  my  'and  that  lighl 
didn't  know  'ow  to  bear  myself,  an'  I  ne\ 
see  a  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons  look  wor 
on  any  young  woman  Iha  -  ■■  ■ 
Mine  always  suited  me. 
with  blue  the  year  1  was 

"Presently  it  cor 
was  full — all  the  gentry  at 
'  the  grocei 
with  carts  'ad  come  from  Car 

"Well,  the  gentleman  what  was  giving 
out  who  had  got  prizes,  he  takes  up  the 
bunch  o'  blue  roses  (I'd  done  'em  up  nicely 
with  n  white  ribbon,  for  Hetty 
o£  her  queer  fits  an'  wouldn't  touch  'em), 

'"  Hetty  Martin ' 

"  Hetty  jumped  on  herfeet.  I/iZ/wha 
she  was  a-goin'  lo  do,  an'  I  tried  to  hold 
her  down,  but  no.  She  shook  her  arm 
clear  o'  me,  an'  she  called  out  in  a  kind  o' 
sharp,  shrieky  voice  as  you  could  a'  heard 
a  mile  off,— 

.  you  go  for  lo  give  me  no 
"  sue  says.  'It's  all  a  He  —  ihem 
s  made  up  blue.  Aunt  she  just  hit 
it  —  it  iooj  the  blue-bag.  1  never  meant 
to  tell,  but  I  can't  a-bear  it,  I  made  'em 
up  blue  —  an'  I  done  it  myself,  an'  I  don'l 
e  who  knows  it.    There  1 ' 

"  Yes,  my  dears  —  well  may  you  look  ! 
She  spoke  up  like  that  —  she  did  indeed 
—  afore  all  that  barnful  1  I  never  see 
such  a  gell.  Why,  I  wouldn't  never  even 
a' thought  o' such  a  thing,  let  'lone  doin' 
it.  Disgraceful,  I  call  it  —  a  gell  puttin' 
'erself  forward  afore  folks  like  that  I 

'*  You  could  a'  heard  a  pin  drop,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  the  place  was  that  quiet,  for  full 
'arf  a  minute.  My  'eart  was  in  my  mouth, 
and  [or  that  'arf^  minute  I  didn't  know 
what  she'd  say  next. 

"The  silly  gell!    Why,  two  whole  sum- 
mers we'd  blued  them  roses,  an'  no  one 
;  wouldn't  never 


it  right  into  the  roses'  hearts. 

rose  opened  it  would  be  all  blue — (romfl 

us  having  blued  the  edges.     An'  to  think.  I 

we  might  a'  gone  on  an'  on,  an'  took  all 

the  prizes  at  the  flower-shows  1     1   hate  a 

fool. 

"  Well,  that  day  in  the  barn  it  lasted  — 
that  kinder  quiet  like  as  if  we  were  in 
church  —  it  lasted  for  full  'arf  a  minute, 
an'  it  seemed  like  twenty  —  an'  then  there 
come  a  buzz,  bu2z.  like  a  whole  bench  o' 
bees  when  a  boy  throws  an  apple  at  'em 
—  an"  Hetty  she  says,  'Oh!'  quite  soft 
and  frighiened-like  —  as  well  she  might 
be  —  an'  then,  afore  any  one  could  say  a 
word  to  'er,  she  was  off,  through  the  big 
barn   door,  like   a   rabbit    with    the   dogs 

"The  ole  gentleman  what  give  the 
prizes,  he  said^e'd  know'd  it  all  along  — 
but  'e  'adn'i,  for  he'd  drove  over  in  ' ' 
own  carriage  to  see  our  blue  roses, 
called  them  '  curious  naieral  pher 
suiliin'  or  other." 

And    Hetty   didn't   tell   oi yeu^ 


Min 


:rf" 


Oh  I  no,  my  dear.    With  all  her  faults, 
Hetty  was  never  that  sort  o'  girl." 

"  And  Mr,  George?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  come  up  that  arternooo  -^ 
see  him  from  our  window  by  the  pear-tr 
—  and  Hetiy  she  says, — 

"'I'm   agoin'   inter   the   orchard,'   s    . 
says;  'if  'e  wants  me  —  but  I  don't  think  | 
'       ill  want  me,'  says  she. 

He  did  want  her  though,  an'  be  saja  | 


'You 


vhat  I 


e  got  to  say.' 


along,  Addie 


cherry-orchard 

ill  the  cherries  was  gathered  though  — 
Heily  was  there,  walkin'  up  and  down 
:  a  ferret  as  wants  to  get  out  of   its  J 
hutch  an'  can't.     An'  George  he  says,  —      I 
Lookee  here,  Hetty,'  he  says,  ■  I  don't  \ 


I  iil-feelin  . 
D  part.     I'n 


but 


u'U  s 
if  yo. 


s  best 


We  u 


early  afore  mother  come  down,  Hetty  an' 
me  we  useter  creep  down  in  our  stocking 
feet,  so's  not  to  make  a  clutter,  an'  afore 
we  raked  out  the  fire  or  opened  the  house 
we'd  run  round  to  the  rose-tree  an'  look  if 
s  anymore  buds  out:  an'  Hetty 
's  another,  Addie,'  an'  I'd 


id  say,  '  Here  s  anot 
ly,  'All  right,  Hetty, 
'd  rub  ihi    '  ■      ■ 


■e'll  '; 


blue-bag  r 
I  wnen  it  rained  the  blue 
an'  the  wet  would  seem 


foru  , 

store  by  me,  you  wouldn't  wisli  me  to  keep 
company  with  a  gell  as  could  act  a  llvin' 
lie,  as  parson  says.  An'  I  am  sure  the 
Lord  wouldn't  grant  a  blessin',  an'  I  wish 
you  well  an' good-bye.' 

"  I  never  see  a  gell  look  so  plain  —  for 
a  rather  good-lookinggell  —  as  Hetty  did 
then,  for  her  eyes  was  all  red  an'  swelled 
up  with  cryin  an'  she  iwisied  her  ncae 
and  mouth  up,  like  as  if  she  was  a-goin' 
to  begin  again. 

•' '  Good-b^e,  George,'  says  she.    •  No, 
I  wouldn't  wish  it,  George,'  she  says, 
if  you  don't,  dear  George.' 

"  An'  with  that  she  walked  away  very  J 
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quiet,  an'  George,  he  stood  quite  still,  not  the  king  of  that  strange  and  forgotten  peo< 

looking  at  anythin' foramiDuteor  two,  an'  pie  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

then  he  give  a  sorter  shrug  an' a  sorter  the  sunny  climes  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 

sigh,  an'  he  went  o£E  by   the  lower  gate  remained  untouched  by  civilization,  and 

without  as  much  as  a 'Good-day  to  you.'  who  lived  in  the  happy  innocence   and 

**  When  tea-time  come,  mother  she  says,  careless  joyousness  of  the  stone  age  into 

"  *  Enough  said  about  a  bit  o'  gell's  non-  the  fifteenth  century. 

sense ; '  an'  she  ups  the  stairs  to  Hetty,  The  secret  how  to  secure  the  happiness 

and  she  says  at  the  door,  —  of  a  whole  people  died  with  the  Guanches  ;            A 

"  •  Come  down  to  tea,  my  gell.'  but  now  that  the  Happy  Islands  are  being           * 

"  An' Hetty  she  says, —  visited   bv   those   whom  care  or  disease 

**  *  Don't  want  no  tea,  aunt.'  have  robSed  of  health,  the  records,  the 

'*  An'  mother  she  goes  in,  an'  there's  customs,  and  the  character  of  the  ancient 

Hetty  lyin'  face  down  on  the  bed,  an'  race  who  once  peopled  these  islands  are 

mother  she  says,  —  becoming  daily  of  more  general  interest. 

'*' Come,  child,  it's  no  use  a-grislin' over  The  tradition  runs  that  nine,  ten,  per- 

spilt  milk ;  an'  arter  all  haps  even  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  a 

A  fault  'at's  owned  great  continent  stretched  where  now  roils 

Is  'arf  atoned.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    This  was  the  fabled 

^           I         J              ,  I  ^,  country  of  Atlantis  described  by  Plato, 

Come  along  down,  an    let  s  say  no  more  ^^^  ^/^j,^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Atlantides 

?^i  **  u  4*      u            /T            *         » *u  who  civilized  the  ancient  world.     It    is 

»  But  Hetty  she  says  (I  was  atop  o  the  g,,^  ^^  ,^^,  ^^j^  ^^^^  continent  was  over- 

stairs  an   1  heard  her),  —  whelmed  and  destroyed  by  a  cataclysm 

"  Itaint  no  use   aunt,' she  says,  'an'  combined  with  a  volcanic  outburst,  after 

y°»/*  ''l*"^  S°°'^,^*  '"°»''"   '°k"*'  which  nothing  remained  but  a  few  isolated 

an'  I  thank  you  an    I  loves  you- that  I  ^^untain  peaks  above  the  ruin  of  the  wa- 

do.    Butnoth.nsno  good  now.    You  let  ,^„^  mountain  heights  are  tOKlay 

me  be,  there  s  a  dear  auntie.'  ^^^  i';,,^,^^^  ^j  ^^^  Canaries.  Madeira,  thi 

An  mother  she  left  her,  just  a  sayin',  -  ^^           ^„^  ^ape  Verd,  all  of  which  rise 

"■  Don  t  you  take  on  bout  George,  now.  „„„:„:I-,.„i„  JLa  :-  ..r.  i.nUf.j  ^^.,^^, 

u  ,,,           '        . ,                          ^  '  precipitously  and  in  an  isolated  manner 

He  11  come  round.  from  the  ocean.  The  same  cataclysm  cov- 

"An    next  mornm'  when   I    wok*  up  ered  the  Libyan  plain  with  sea,  which  on 

Hetty  was  gone,  and  we  never  seed  her  ^^^^^.^^  left  the  desert  of  Sahara.    The 

*^?.'^'       5    wti.       .   5  1)  I      1    J  memory  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which 

$°"m  ^Y       fi    .        .?^       ,     I  overwhelmed  a  whole  continent  is   still 

"To  Medstone  first,  an   then  to  Lon-  ^.^ed  in  the  fables  and  traditions  of 

don;  an'  mother  couldn    never  'ear  what  ^„  £„          „  ^^^^^^^^ 

come  of  'er  -  but  I  did  'ear  she  come  to  .j-he  Guanches,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

°*'„8?*'j*^           J  „  Canary  Islands,  are  said  to  have  been  the 


..^?ii^  ^      1.     .     .        t        u.       .   remnants  of  the  ancient  race  who  ten  thou- 


you  was  lond  oi   communication   by'  means   of  boats,  for 

sh^rillTs  °afo7e%ar™onTn'"a'lp'    A^'^he   "'^y-  "''«  =«"  ^°'='"'  P^°P'''  ^^^  *  8'"' 
shameless  afore  parson  an  all!      An   he   ^    ^     ^    ^  ^   j^^ugh  thus  iso- 

said,  'Yes,   'twas  cruel  hard.'    An' next   j^t^d,  they  all  spoke  dialects  of  the  same 

year  we  was  married,  George  an  me."         ,        '       ^„^  ^^^  ^^^  3^^^  ^„^,„^3  ^„j 

"And   I  suppose  you  never  told  him       ,j».  «     ^^^    ,  resembled  that 

^Z^^^A^^^f^°  ^^T        '  M*?r     .^-  spoken  by  the  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  range 

"My  dear  !    Now  how  could  I  ?  an' him    X ^ ,X:«„  ««^  ;♦  .-o  Uor,/.-  or^no^  fKof 

that  nertickler  I  "                    E    Nesbit  ^^  mountains,  and  it  is  hence  argued  that 

tnatpertickler!                       H.  JNESBIT.  ^^^  Canary  Islands  were  an  extension  of 

this  range  and  were  at  one  time  continu- 
ous  with  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  these  isolated 

From  The  Corahill  Magaxine.      2Lnd  forgotten  remnants  of  a  lost  continent 

A  FORGOTTEN  RACE.  y^txt  rediscovered.     The  people  were  still 

**  I  SWEAR  to  make  every  one  happy,"   living  in  a  stone  age,  and  had  no  imple- 

was  the  royal  oath  taken  by  the  king  of    ments  but  hatchets  made  of  hard  obsidian, 

the  Guanches  on  ascending  the  throne —    and  weapons  which  consisted  of  stones 


5» 
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thrown  from  slings,  of  dans  made  of  wood 
wilh  the  points  Iiardened  in  the  5re.  and 
of  shields  of  the  wood  of  the  dragoo-tree  ; 
but  so  accurate  was  their  aim  with  these 
darts  and  slings,  and  so  indomitable  was 
their  courage,  that  Europeans  with  the 
advantages  of  ships  and  firearms,  and  ilie 
resources  of  civilization,  spent  nearly  one 
hundred  years  in  effecting  the  conquest  of 
the  islands. 

Their  government,  as  the  records  of 
iheir  Spanish  conquerors  attest,  was  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  communism.  Each  island 
was  ruled  over  by  kings  or  raenceya. 
When  a  king  ascended  the  throne  he 
kissed  the  sacred  bone,  the  insignia  of 
royally,  and  said,  as  already  stated,  "  I 
swear  to  make  everyone  happy,"  Truly 
these  were  the  Happy  Isles  where  the  aim 
of  ihe  king  was  not  power  and  conquest, 
but  Ihe  happiness  of  all.  The  mencey 
was  then  crowned  with  flowers,  and  a 
banquet  followed.  Next  in  rank  to  the 
king  were  the  nobles,  who  were  slrictlv 
limited  in  number.  Noble  rank  was  hereo- 
itary,  but  a  son,  on  claiming  to  inherit  his 
father'.s  title,  had  to  give  proof  of  a  blame- 
less life,  otherwise  he  was  disinherited  by 
popular  acclamation.  A  nobleman  could 
also  be  disinherited  and  degraded  for  base 
deeds,  and  nobility  was  granted  for  great 
and  courageous  acts.  The  king's  vassals 
refgned  over  districts,  and  beneath  ihem 
were  the  wealthy  classes  and  the  peo- 
ple. Though  communists  in  a  sense,  the 
Guanches  recognized  inequality  in  man 
and  explained  it  thus.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  they  said,  God  created  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  women,  and 
gave  them  the  possession  of  everything 
upon  the  earth.  Afterwards  he  created 
more  men  and  women  to  whom  he  gave 
nothing.  These  demanded  their  share, 
but  God  said,  "  Serve  the  others,  and  they 
will  give  to  you."  Thus  originated  in  a 
divine  ordinance  masters  and  servants, 
Dobles  and  people ;  but  the  Guanches 
recogoiwd  the  fact  that  vrith  privileges 
came  responsibilities;  thus  the  nobles 
served  the  Stale  by  administering  justice, 
commanding    in     war,    and    advising    in 

The  mencey  was  considered  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  the  fruits  of  which  he 
gave  to  his  people.  The  land  wasdivided 
among  the  families  according  to  their  sizi 
and  requirements,  and  at  the  death  of  thi 
head  of  the  family  the  estates  reverted  to 
the  sovereign  and  were  again  apportioned. 
The  land  being  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
it  was  by  these  means  made  impossible  for 
(be  powerful  to  become  rich  at  the  expeose 


of  the  pool 

eedy. 

Happy  Isles  was  idyllic;  the  Eeoer- 

irth  produced  abundance  for  all,  Ihe 

genial  climate  banished  care,  and  a  gentle 

'■     I  race  of  shepherds  lived  inno- 

lappy  li  ves  "  under  the  shade  of 

laurels,  weaving  baskets,  play- 

the  flute,  singing  of  the  loves  a    ' 

1  of  their  ancestors,  and  dancing-, 

the  pastoral  life  of  the  earliest  ages 

the  world." 

Guanches  were  pur^ 
theists,  and  they  worshipped  the  God  of 
heaven  and   earth.     Their  religious  riles 
hidden  in  mystery,  but  ihey  seem  la 
have    had    temples,    vestal    virgins,   and 
sts.    The  latter  were  vowed  to  poverty, 
were  selected  from  among  the  nobil- 
Tithes   were  paid  to  the  priests   of 
produce  of  the  land,  and  this  accumu- 
lated wealth  was  either  divided  among  Ihe 
poor   or  reserved  (or  times  of    scarcity, 
temples  consisted  of  two  circular 
]ne  within  the  other ;  the  first  circle 
represented  the  earth,  the  ditch  between 
the  two  walls  the  sea,  and  the  outer  circle 
the  heavens.     The  ceremony  of  worship 
been  very  simple,  and  to 
have   consisted    in   pouring   sheep's  milk 
from  the  sacred  urn  on  to  mother  earth, 
id  in  the  uttering  of  prayers  wilh  lamcn- 
lions  and  tears  by  the  people  kneehng. 
The  Guanches  believed  in  immorlJity 
id  in  rewards    and  punishmeols  alter 
death.     Their  morality  was  pure  and  their 
precepts  few.     "Avoid  those  whom  vice 
contemptible,  otherwise  you  will 
DJfence  to  your  fellows."    "Asso- 
th  Ihe  good,  help  and  succor  every 
"  Be    good    if   you    wish    to    be 
beloved."     "  Value    the    friendship   and 
esteem  of  the  good  only."    "Never  tell 
lies."     "  Despise    the  wicked,  love  the 
good."     "  Be   an   honor  to   your   country 
through  your  courage  and  virtue."    These 
cere  some  of  Ihe  maxims  of  the  Guanches, 
nd  ihey  believed  in  them  and  acted 
to    them,  and    their    chiefs  were    thoai^^ 
who  were  declared  to  be  the  bravest,  tl 
noblest,  and   the   most  virtuous,     Hap[ 
people!  whose  lives  were  a  pastoral  idj] 
during  the  dark  ages  of  Curope, 

The  Guanches  were  troglodytes  and 
lived  in  caves,  though  from  some  accounts 
it  seems  that  they  also  inhabited  houses, 
particularly  in  the  winter.  In  a  country 
in  which  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  sunshine 
brilliant,  cave-dwelling  is  not  a  hardship 
but  a  luxury.  The  Guanche  cave  cities 
exist  to  this  day,  and  in  Grand  Canary- 1 
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found  them  still  inhabited.  They  were 
made  by  removing  the  soft  tufa  from  the 
more  solid  basalt,  and  large,  cool,  shady 
rooms  were  thus  obtained.  The  Guanches 
were  very  nice  and  particular  as  to  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  their  houses,  and 
the  sleeping  rooms  were  separate  from 
the  living  rooms.  They  dressed  in  skins 
ingeniously  sewn  together  by  means  of 
needles  made  out  of  fish-bones,  and  thread 
made  of  leather  cut  into  extremely  fine 
strips.  They  also  wore  skirts  made  of 
palir-leaves  and  rushes  cleverly  plaited  so 
as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
woven  material ;  caps  of  fur  or  skin,  and 
boots  or  moccasins  of  leather,  completed 
the  costume.  The  skirts  of  the  women 
were  longer  than  those  of  the  men ;  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  were  white,  and  they 
also  wore  an  amber  girdle  and  necklace. 
The  men  wore  their  beards  pointed,  and 
the  women  dyed  their  hair  and  painted 
their  faces  by  means  of  little  wooden  dies 
or  pastidera,*  cut  into  elaborate  patterns. 
Their  food  was  chiefly  gofio  —  that  is, 
roasted  maize,  ground  and  mixed  with 
water  or  milk  —  as  well  as  cheese,  fish, 
and  fresh  meat;  they  drank  nothing  but 
water  and  milk ;  fermented  liquors  were 
unknown  among  them.  A  primitive  kind 
of  earth-oven  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  them,  and  their  stone  hand-mills  for 
grinding  maize  are  used  by  the  Canarians 
to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
root  of  a  fern  was  used  for  bread  instead 
of  maize.  They  made  butter  by  putting 
the  milk  into  a  wooden  vessel  and  sus- 
pending it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  two 
women,  standing  a  few  paces  apart,  swung 
the  vessel  from  one  to  the  other  till  the 
butter  came. 

The  Guanches  are  reported  to  have 
been  strong  and  handsome,  and  of 
extraordinary  agility  of  movement,  of 
remarkable  courage,  and  of  a  loyal  dis- 
position ;  but  they  showed  the  credulity 
of  children  and  the  simple  directness  of 
shepherds.  So  tall  were  they  that  the 
Spaniards  speak  of  them  as  giants,  and 
their  strength  and  endurance  were  so 
great  that  they  were  conquered  by  strata- 
gem but  not  by  force.  They  ran  as  fast 
as  horses,  and  could  leap  over  a  pole  held 
between  two  men  five  or  six  feet  high ; 
they  could  climb  the  highest  mountains 
and  jump  the  deepest  ravines.  Their  en- 
durance as  swimmers  was  so  great  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  swim  across  the 
nine  miles  strait  between  Lancerote  and 

*  These  pastidera,  maDy  of  which  I  examined  in  the 
moseums  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Las  Palmas,  are  said  by 
Berthelot  to  be  the  teals  of  princes. 
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Graciosa  ;  having  00  boats,  their  method 
of  fishing  was  to  strike  the  fish  with 
sticks,  or  catch  them  in  their  hands  while 
swimming.  Their  skulls  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  museums  of  the  island,  and 
of  which  I  took  photographs,  show  marked 
cerebral  development,  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  being  well  developed  and 
the  facial  angle  good.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  conquest,  before  rapine  and  murder 
had  done  their  vile  work,  the  Guanches 
are  spoken  of  as  being  musical  and'  fond 
of  dancing  and  singing.  These  arts,  to- 
gether with  those  of  basket-weaving  and 
pottery-making,  were  a  few  relics  of  a 
great  and  remote  civilization,  and  were 
preserved  in  the  same  way  (as  Pigot- 
Ogier  suggests)  as,  if  Europe  were  sub- 
merged, the  shepherds  of  the  Tyrol,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  would  preserve 
the  national  airs  and  village  dances  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  Guanches 
were,  it  is  supposed,  but  the  mountain 
shepherds  of  a  submerged  world.  Though 
so  strong  physically,  the  Guanches  were 
nevertheless  a  very  gentle  race ;  they 
rarely  made  war  on  one  another,  and 
when  the  Europeans  fell  into  their  hands 
they  did  not  kill  them,  but  sent  them  to 
tend  sheep  on  the  mountains.  So  tame 
were  the  birds  in  this  happv  land  that 
when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  they  came 
and  fed  out  of  their  hands.  To  kill  an 
animal  degraded  a  man ;  the  butcher  was 
a  reprieved  criminal  and  an  outcast,  and 
lived  apart,  he  and  his  assistants  being 
supported  by  the  State.  No  woman  was 
allowed  to  approach  the  shambles,  and  in 
such  horror  was  killing  held  by  these 
gentle  giants  that  no  man  could  be  en- 
nobled until  he  had  publicly  declared  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  killing  any  ani- 
mal, not  even  a  goat.  Their  standard  of 
morality  was  high  ;  they  were  monoga- 
mists, and  adultery  was  punished  by  im- 
prisonment and  death  ;  robbery  was  almost 
unknown  among  them,  and  drunkenness 
not  yet  invented.  The  Guanches  were 
bound  by  law  to  treat  women  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  a  man  was  obliged 
to  make  way  for  every  woman  he  met 
walking,  to  bear  her  burdens,  and  defer- 
entially to  escort  her  home,  should  she 
wish  it.  If  a  Guanche  were  ennobled  for 
any  great  deed,  the  people  were  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion,  and  among  the  ques- 
tions asked,  to  which  a  negative  answer 
must  be  given  before  the  patent  of  nobil- 
ity was  granted,  was  :  "  Has  he  ever  been 
disrespectful  to  women?"  The  women 
are  not  celebrated  as  having  been  beauti- 
ful, but  they  were  almost  as  agile  and 
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^ven    in   war   the 
children  were  protected,  and 
pillage  was  forbidden. 

Situated  at  the  farthest  western  extrem- 
ity of  (he  known  world,  the  ancients  re- 
garded the  Canary  Islands  as  the  limits  of 
the  earth,  and  from  their  oalural  and  abuc- 
dant  beauty  they  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Eiysian  Fields.  Ezekiel  tnentlons  the  fact 
that  the  Tyrians  traded  with  the  Isles  of 
ElJshah  (Eiysian  Fields),  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians went  thither  for  the  purple  of  the 
murex  and  the  red  d)'e  of  the  cochiaeal. 
Homer  says  that  "Jupiter  will  send  Mene- 
laus  to  those  Eiysian  Fields  which  are  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  where  the  sharpness 
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always  pure  and  freshened  by  the 
breezes,"  Hesiod  is  still  more  definite, 
aad  says:  "Jupiter  sent  the  dead  heroes 
to  the  end  oE  the  world,  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean."  Herodotus  thus  describes  Tene- 
riffe ;  "  The  world  ends  where  the  sea  is 
no  longer  navigable,  in  that  place  where 
are  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  where 
Alias  supports  the  sky  on  a  mountain  as 
conical  as  a  cylinder.  I.aier  we  have  a 
more  historical  description  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  for  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  sent 
a  fleetlhither,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
voyaHe.  which  he  seal  to  the  emperor 
Augustus.  Pliny  gives  extracts  from  this 
work,  and  bis  description  of  ihi 
history  of  the  islands  is  perfectly 
In  I  JO  A.D.  Ptolemy  placed  the 
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ero  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

From  this  time  till  the  twelfth  century, 
the  islands  are  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages.  They  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  depos- 
itors of  learning  and  science,  and  were 
called  by  them  "Cezagrel  Khalidal  "  — 
the  Happy  Islands.  In  1291  the  Genoese 
sent  an  e^tpedition  to  the  islands,  but  it 
never  returned.  In  1330  we  learn  that 
the  islands  were  accidentally  discovered  by 
the  captain  oE  a  French  ship  running  be- 
fore the  wind,  who  took  refuge  io  one  of 
the  ports.  On  returning  to  Portugal  tbe 
captain  reported  the  circumstances,  on 
which  King  Alfonso  IV.  sent  an  expedi- 
tion under  Don  Luis  de  Ordo  with  orders 
to  conouer  the  islandi!,  but  he  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  inliabilanls  of  Gomera.  In 
1334  another  expedition  was  sent  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  a  landing  was 
efiected  at  Gomera,  but  history  is  silent 
as  10  the  result.  In  1341  three  caravels 
were  fitted  out  by  Alfonso  IV.  and  de- 
spatched from  Lisbon.    Tbe  adventurers 


landed  at  Laucerote,  Fuerleventiira,  Gran 
Canaria,  Hierro,  and  Gomera;  but, 
alarmed  by  the  eruption  from  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  they  abandoned  their  inlention, 
and  returned  to  Lisbon  with  some  of  the 
Cuanches  or  natives  as  captives.  The 
following  year  another  expedition  was  Un- 
dertaken by  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  grandson  oi 
Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Casiile,  and  on  his 
return  be  received  from  the  pope  Clement 
VI.,  at  Avignon,  the  title  of  "  king  of  the 
slands  to  be  conquered  in  order  to  extend 
the  fame  of  the  Church  to  the  ends  of  the 
world.''  But  war  having  been  declared  by 
England,  Don  Luis  was  obliged  to  give  up 
''  e  idea  of  this  conquest. 
From  this  time  forward  Andalusians 
igaged  in  the  slave  trade  seem  to  have 
touched  at  the  Canary  Islands  from  time 
otime.  About  the  year  1400  the  Span- 
ards  appealed  to  tbe  Normans  to  nelp 
Ihem  conquer  the  ts!and.«,and  five  vessels, 
manned  by  Normans,  Biscayans,  and  An- 
'  '  ^ians,  set  sail  under  Goozola  Perazza 
;el.  The  Peak  of  El  Teyde  being  in 
eruption,  they  avoided  Teneriffe,  and  went 
to  Lancerote,  «hich  they  pillaged,  and 
made  the  king  and  queen  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  natives  prisoners,  whom  they 
brought  back  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves. 
success  of  this  expedition  made  a. 
great  impression  on  the  Normans,  and  led 
Io  the  only  happy  event  in  the  long  and 
painful  history  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Canary  Islands—  namely,  the  expedition 
of  Bfithencourt. 

le  story  of  B^lhencourt  and  his  fa- 
therly rule  over  the  Canary  Islands  reads 
like  a  tale  of  the  "good  old  times,"  the 
golden  ageof  kindly  deeds,  noble  thoughts, 
,d  kingly  bearing;  and  were  it  not  tha.t 
s  reign  was  .so  shortlived,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Old-World  ways  of  cruelty, 
carnage,  and  superstition,  ne  should,  If  it 
stood  alone,  be  almost  tempted 

the  poets  tell,  that  the  past  was  bettef 
than  the  present. 

B^lhencourt  was  a  Norman  knight,  i 
though  over  sixty  years  of  age,  foil  of 
terprise  and  entnushsm,  and  longing  for' 
opportunities  to  do  great  deeds.  Stories 
had  reached  Normandy  of  the  wonderful 
and  long-forgolten  islands  in  mid-ocean, 
inhabited  by  a  strange  and  gentle  people, 
who  had  been  plundered  and  carried  as 
slaves  to  Europe  by  various  Spanish  ciw- 
sairs.  These  stories  reached  the  can  of 
Ddthencourt  and  one  Gadier  de  la  Sala, 
who  sold  their  lands  to  raise  funds  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  tbe 
Fortunate  Islands.  They  set  sail  on  May 
I,   1400,  and  succeeded    in  reaching  an 
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island  which  they  named  Lancerote.  The 
natives  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  B^then- 
court*s  aim  was,  if  possible,  to  achieve  a 
bloodless  conquest,  and  his  policy  was 
that  of  gentleness  and  justice.  Finding 
they  were  unmaksted,  the  natives  came 
down  from  their  hiding-places  and  assisted 
the  invaders  to  build  a  fort  at  Rubicon. 
B^thencourt  reigned  over  Lancerote  for 
three  years,  but  being  anxious  to  conquer 
the  other  islands,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  who  claimed 
them  as  his  property,  a  grant  of  the  For- 
tunate Islands  under  the  title  of  king. 
But  while  B^thencourt  was  away  on  this 
errand,  matters  went  badly  in  Lancerote. 
He  had  left  his  relative,  William  de  B^- 
thencourt,  as  regent,  but  he  behaved  with 
such  licentiousness  and  cruelty  to  the  na- 
tives that  they  rose  up  and  killed  him,  and 
imprisoned  the  rest  of  the  Normans  in 
the  fort  at  Rubicon,  where  they  were  on 
the  point  of  dying  from  famine  when  B^- 
thencourt  arrived  from  Spain  with  a  newly 
equipped  fleet.  The  simple  natives,  headed 
by  their  king,  laid  their  complaints  against 
the  viceregal  foreign  government  before 
B^thencourt,  who,  finding  that  his  own 
countrymen  had  been  in  the  wrong,  par- 
doned the  Lancerote  king,  and  restored 
to  the  natives  all  the  property  of  which 
they  had  been  plundered ;  upon  which 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  the  beleaguered 
garrison  was  relieved,  and  peace  was  re- 
stored. Shortly  afterwards  the  Lancerote 
king,  with  all  his  followers,  was  baptized. 

With  his  little  kingdom  of  Lancerote 
now  at  peace  and  in  good  order,  B^then- 
court  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for 
conquering  Fuerteventura,  distant  only 
six  miles.  He  gathered  all  his  forces  to- 
gether, and  set  sail  in  June,  1405.  There 
were  at  the  time  two  kings  in  Fuerteven- 
tura who  chanced  to  be  at  war  with  one 
another  over  questions  of  pasture,  and 
hence  they  were  unable  to  combine  against 
the  invaders.  Their  power  was,  however, 
as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  two 
women  who  were  greatly  revered  for  their 
wisdom,  and  who  had  determined  that  the 
natives  should  not  resist  the  foreigners, 
but  should  receive  them  kindly.  These 
women  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  kings  that  thev  laid  down  their 
arms  and  consented  to  be  baptized,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
islanders.  Thus  B^thencourt  became 
lord  of  Fuerteventura  without  striking  a 
blow. 

Gomera  was  the  next  island  to  submit. 
Having  landed  his  forces,  B^thencourt 
cautiously   proceeded  inland,  fearing   an 


ambuscade,  but  presently  he  saw  witb 
surprise  a  great  concourse  of  people  com- 
ing towards  him  armed  with  swords,  darts» 
lances,  and  crossbows  (implements  of  war 
quite  unknown  among  the  Guanches),  but 
who  showed  at  the  same  time  every  ap- 
pearance of  joy.  To  his  surprise,  the 
leaders  accosted  him  io  Spanish  and  bade 
him  welcome  ;  and  the  story  runs  that  this 
kindly  reception  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  thirty  years  previously  some  buc- 
caneering Spaniards  had  landed  at  Gomera 
and  given  battle  to  the  natives,  but  were 
defeated  and  driven  into  a  defile  fromr 
which  egress  was  impossible  except  by 
throwing  themselves  over  the  steep  cli£Es. 
In  this  terrible  emergency  the  Spanish 
captain  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the 
king  of  the  Gomerans,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  king  released  the  Spaniards^ 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  hospitality, 
and  conducted  them  in  safety  to  their 
ships  lying  in  harbor.  In  gratitude  the 
Spanish  captain  not  only  gave  the  king 
presents  of  swords  and  shields,  but  left 
with  him  a  Spanish  priest  to  convert  the 
Gomerans  to  the  true  faith.  This  man  by 
his  gentle  conduct  gained  the  affection  of 
the  simple  people,  and  left  behind  him  on 
his  death  the  tradition  that  the  Spaniards 
were  a  kindly,  courteous,  and  brave  people, 
to  be  welcomed  with  joy  should  they  ever 
come  back.  Thus  in  Gomera  the  two 
races  began  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
unity. 

In  the  island  of  Hierro  there  had  lived 
many  years  before  a  wise  man  called  Yore, 
who  on  his  death-bed  had  called  the  na- 
tives together  and  had  prophesied  that 
when  his  flesh  was  consumed  and  his 
bones  mouldered  into  dust,  white  houses 
would  be  seen  coming  across  the  sea,  and 
that  when  the  islanders  saw  them  they 
were  not  to  fear,  for  they  would  contain 
their  god,  Eroaranzan,  who  would  come  to 
bring  them  joy  and  prosperity.  When 
B^thencourt,  having  determined  to  annex 
Hierro,  approached  the  island  with  his 
fleet  of  white-sailed  ships,  the  natives  ran 
to  the  tomb  of  Yore,  and  finding  that  his 
bones  were  but  dust,  they  said,  "  It  is 
Eroaranzan,"  and  they  hastened  to  the 
shore  to  give  him  welcome.  B^thencourt 
was  delighted  at  such  a  bloodless  con- 
quest, so  after  staying  a  few  days  he  re- 
turned to  Fuerteventura,  and  left  as  his 
representative  Lazara,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  treat  the  Hierrons  with  kindness 
and  justice.  Now,  of  all  the  honored  cus- 
toms of  the  Guanches  none  is  more  worthy 
of  profound  respect  than  their  reverence 
for  women.      Lazara  used   his  power  to 
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outrage  all  their  sentiments  and  to  behave 
with  unblushing  immorality.  The  villages 
rose  ic  revolt,  and  Lazara  was  stabbed  and 
killed.  On  hearing  of  this,  B^lhencourt 
sent  another  governor  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rebellion. 
On  finding  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  the 
imtnoralilies  of  Lazara  and  his  troops,  he 
beheaded  two  of  the  of&cers  and  hanged 
ihree  soldiers,  and  thus  quelled  the  dis- 
turbance; but,  what  was  more  important, 


justice  w 


I 


B6tht 

The  three  large  islands  still,  however, 
reinained  unconquered.  and  what  satisfac- 
tion was  it  to  ij^ihencourt  to  be  styled 
"king  of  the  Canary  Islands."  when  the 
peak.of  TenerlSe  and  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Gran  Canaria  resisted  his  sway  f 
Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Camera  ne 
bad  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  in  Canaria,  but  the  natives 
met  his  handful  of  men  in  such  numbers, 
and  used  their  primitive  weapons  of  stones 
and  darts  with  such  skill  and  strength, 
that  he  was  oblie;ed  to  retire,  fie  had  no 
better  luck  when  he  made  a  second  attempt 
in  I40(!<.  Chagrined  beyond  measure  at 
this  want  of  success,  and  at  the  pertina- 
cious resistance  of  the  Canarians,  he  de- 
termined once  more  to  personally  appeal 
for  assistance  to  the  king  of  Castile.  He 
made  all  arrangements  for  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence from  his  beloved  little  kingdom.  He 
sent  for  the  native  chiefs  and  the  Euro- 
pean governors  of  the  four  conquered 
islands,  and  told  Ihem  of  his  plans;  how 
he  hoped  to  return  with  ships  and  men  to 
eSect  the  conquest  of  Tenerifle,  Canaria, 
and  Palma;  he  begged  them  to  live  in 
peace  together,  and  he  promised  to  go  and 
see  the  pope,  and  induce  him  to  send  a 
bishop  to  the  islands.  Before  leaving  he 
appointed  his  nephew.  Mason  de  li^then- 
court,  governor^eneral  in  his  absence. 
Great  was  the  grief  of  the  islanders  at 
parting  with  their  father-king,  and  when 
bis  ship  sailed  away  it  was  followed  for 
miles  by  the  faithful  Guanches,  who  swam 
after  it  lo  give  B^thencourt  last  words  of 
aSeclionate  parting.  B^thencourt  fulfilled 
hia  intention  so  far  as  to  see  the  king  and 
obtain  the  promise  of  his  support,  and  he 
went  lo  Avignon  and  saw  the  popi 
diet  Xin.,  who  appointed  a  bishop  to  the 
Canary  Islands;  but  on  proceeding  to 
Normandy  to  visit  his  relations,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  in  1408  at  the  age  of  seventy 
vears.  With  Bfthencourt's  life  ended  the 
fast  happy  days  of  the  Guanches. 
U^theticouTt,   M 


would  be  hard  ti 

tory  more  honorable  and  more  kindly  thtU, 
that  of  BdLhencourt,  He  exercised  hi? 
authority  with  parental  kindness,  which  in 
no  degree  weakened  his  power.  He  was 
courageous,  benevolent,  and  in  all  things 
worthy  of  his  great  enterprise.     His  chief 


characteristic  was  his 

loveof  justice,  and 

so  much  for  having 

conquered  a  kingdom 

as  for  having  eov- 

erned  it  justly  in  tim 

s  when  might  wai 

r  than  those  he 

1  Teneriffe,  and 
>  rise  columnar 
rey  fastnesses  of 


.   Pigol-Qgiei 


rt,  and  by  means  olh 
lid  have  employed. 
,s  one  sails  away  fro 
snowy  peak  is  seen 
through  the  clouds,  the  {,    _ 
Gran  Canaria  come  in  sight.    Wall  behind 
wall  they  rise,  straight- topped  and  rectan- 
gular, silver-grey  in  the  shimmering  sun- 
light which  dances  on  the  turquoise  sea 
their  feet,  and  on  the  purple  sails  of  the 
ly  Portuguese    men-of-war  which  float 
lazily  by,  heedless,  as  they  did  in  the  day* 
of  the  Guanches,  of  heroic  struggles  and 
ric  deeds,     Canaria  was   the  ancient 
:  of  the  island,  and  was  called  thus 
by  Pliny,  who  iried  to  find  a   reason  for 
the  title,  but  the  prefix"GraD"was added 
by  U^ihencourt.  the  unwilling  tribute  of  a 
defeated  captain    to    the   character  and 
lurage  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Canarians  were  the  most  civili»ed. 
e  most  disciplined,  and  the  bravest  of 
1  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  Fortunate  Isl- 
ids,   and  their   conquest,   aided   by  the 
appliances  of  civilization,  and  the  duplicity 
and  stratagem  of  civilized  soldiers,  took 
seventy-eight   years   to   accomplish.     B^- 
thencDurt.  tired  with  the  ambition  to  be 
king  of  all  the  seven  islands  before  he  died, 
made,  as  already  stated,  two  excursions  to 
Gran    Canaria,   but    was    repulsed    with 
slaughter,  and  unable  to  obtain  a  footing. 
For  sixty  years  the  Canarians  were  left  in 
peace,  but  in   1461   Diego  de  Herrara  de- 
termined to  atienipt  the  conquest  of  Gran 
Canaria,  and  at  first  obtained  from  the  na- 
tives consent  10  land;  but  subsequently, 
on  their  understanding  that  conquest  and 
not  commerce  was  intended,  they  refused 
to  allow  Diego  10  disembark  his  troops. 
The  sole  weapons  of  the  Canarians  were, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  unequal  contest, 
stones  thrown  from  slings  with   great  pre- 
cision and  force,  and  sticks  with  points 
hardened  in  the  fire,  which  could  be  thrown 
with  sufficient  directness  and  strength  to 
pierce  the  Spanish  targets  and  the  closest 
coals   of   mail ;   subsequently    they    took 
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European  arms  in  battle  and  learnt  the 
use  of  them ;  but  their  chief  defence  was 
their  indomitable  courage  and  the  inacces- 
sible character  of  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Nothing  daunted  by  failure,  Diego 
gathered  together  a  large  force  of  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  and  again  set  sail 
for  the  conquest  of  Gran  Canaria.  At  that 
time,  it  is  said,  the  fighting  men  of  the 
island  numbered  fourteen  thousand,  and 
an  old  prophecy  gave  tenacity  to  their  de- 
termination to  defend  to  the  utmost  their 
country  from  the  invaders.  The  Spanish 
commander  landed  his  troops  at  the  port 
of  Gando,  but  the  natives,  who  had  been 
constantly  on  the  lookout  from  the  battle- 
mented  heights  of  the  island,  descended 
and  drove  them  with  slaughter  to  the 
shore.  In  this  extremity  Diego  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
and  divide  the  forces  of  the  natives.  They 
landed  safely,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  in- 
land without  meeting  the  enemy;  it  was 
not  till  thev  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass  that  they  discerned  that  their  move- 
ments had  been  quietly  watched,  and  that 
retreat  was  cut  off.  They  marched  on, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  presently  they 
found  that  the  path  led  to  an  open  place 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  a  kind  of 
fortress  which  was  used  by  the  Canarians 
for  security  in  time  of  war.  With  a  shout 
of  victory  the  natives  surrounded  and  held 
the  Spanish  fast  prisoners,  and  thus  they 
were  kept  for  two  days  without  meat  or 
drink.  Death  was  inevitable,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  when  deliverance  came  in  the 
person  of  a  woman  called  Maria  Lafeiga. 
a  niece  of  the  prince  or  guanarteme  of 
Gaidar.  This  young  woman  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Lancerote,  and  had  learnt  to 
speak  Castilian.  She  remembered  having 
seen  the  Spanish  captain  at  Lancerote, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  at  his 
impending  fate.  She  urged  the  Spaniards 
to  give  themselves  up  unreservedly  to  her 
uncle,  and  to  trust  to  his  generosity.  The 
guanarteme  was  on  his  part  not  loth  to 
do  a  magnanimous  act.  Maria  became 
the  mediator,  and  the  result  was  that  Diego 
de  Sylva,  the  Spanish  captain,  and  his 
followers  gave  up  their  arms  and  left  the 
fortress.  The  guanarteme  and  the  gay- 
rer,  or  chiefs,  showed  the  Spaniards  every 
kindness  and  hospitality,  after  which  they 
undertook  to  conduct  them  to  their  ships. 
On  their  way  they  came  to  a  very  high 
precipitous  cliff,  where  the  path  of  descent 
was  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could 


pSLSs  at  a  time.  The  Spaniards,  unused  td 
treat  others  and  to  be  treated  with  th^ 
simple  generosity  of  the  Canarians,  con- 
cluded that  they  had  been  betrayed  and 
had  been  led  here  to  die,  upon  which  they 
warmly  upbraided  the  Canarians  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  Indignation  was  rife  at 
this  false  accusation,  but,  saying  nothing; 
in  reply,  the  guanarteme  stepped  forward 
to  Diego  de  Sylva,  and  said,  **  Take  bold 
of  the  skirt  of  my  garment,  and  I  will 
lead  you  down,''  and  thus  each  Canarian 
led  a  Spaniard  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cliffs,  and  to  their  ships.  On  parting  the 
Guanches  had  but  one  complaint  to  make, 
and  that  was  that  they  should  have  been 
thought  capable  of  telling  a  lie  or  break- 
ing faith. 

De  Sylva's  gratitude  was  fervid  but 
short-lived,  for  though  he  sent  a  scarlet 
cloak  and  a  sword  and  musket  to  the 
guanarteme,  he  returned  shortly  with 
fresh  troops  and  defeated  the  Canarians 
in  a  pitched  battle  with  great  slaughter. 
Still,  however,  the  island  remained  uncon- 
quered.  The  aid  of  the  Church  and  of 
falsehood  was  next  called  into  requisition. 
The  Bishop  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Yllescas 
was  summoned  to  select  a  site  for  a  chapel, 
and  the  Canarians  were  humbly  asked  to 
give  permission  for  a  chapel  to  be  built  on 
the  seashore,  in  which,  as  the  Spaniards 
said,  they  might 'worship  their  God  after 
their  own  fashion.  The  simple  Guanches, 
scorning  a  lie  themselves  and  hence  not 
suspecting  it  in  others,  gladly  gave  con- 
sent, and  even  helped  in  its  construction  ; 
but,  when  completed,  they  discovered  to 
their  cost  that  the  chapel  was  a  fort,  and 
that  the  god  the  Spaniards  worshipped  was 
the  god  of  battles.  Delighted  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  stratagem,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander and  the  bishop  sailed  away  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  for  the  first  time 
on  Canarian  soil.  The  natives  watched 
their  opportunity,  and  having  cleverly  one 
day  decoyed  the  garrison  out,  they  slew 
some  of  them  and  took  others  prisoners, 
and  razed  the  fort  to  the  ground.  A  great 
e^^pedition  from  Spain  was  then  fitted  out 
and  sent  against  the  recalcitrant  islanders, 
who  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  after 
the  most  determined  resistance.  Courage 
is  not  proof  against  the  deadly  bullet,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  beginning  to  use  fire- 
arms. 

The  happy,  the  innocent  days  of  the 
Canarians  were  now  gone  forever ;  no 
more  did  they  rejoice  in  feats  of  strength 
and  agility,  no  more  did  they  dance  and 
sing,  and  sit  tranquil  under  a  safe  and 
honored  government ;    discord    had  sue- 


ceeded  to  peace,  famiae  and  peaillence  la 
plenty,  and  pomp  and  religious  dupiiciiv 
totlie  simple  worsliip  at  God  and  good- 
ness. The  Spanish  conquerors  built 
themselves  a  city  at  Las  Palinas,  on  the 
level  lands  of  the  shore,  wliere  they  quar- 
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one  by  on 
t  of  their  a 


;  the 


Canartans  were 
lain  fastnesses, 

Alaoy  are  the  stories  told  of  courage 
and   magnaDimity    among   the   Canarians 
and  of  daring  ami>ng  the  Spaniards  in  this 
dying  slruggle  of  a  brave  and  noble  race. 
ThcTast  stand  was  made  in  1483.     All  the 
fi;;h[lng  men  of  the  Guanches,  now  num- 
bering only  six  hundred,  about  one  thou- 
sand women,  and  the   remaining  nobles, 
:  collected  at  a  fortllied  place  called 
inder  the  command  of 
the  youthful  guaDarleme  of  Telde.     The 
old  chief  or  guanarteme  of  Gaidar  had  in 
ous  battle  been  taken  prisoner  and 
•   Spain,  where   he  had    been   gra- 
ciously received  by  ihe  king  and  queen. 
The  splendor  and  power  of  Spain,  and  the 
pomp  of  the   Romish   Church,   made   so 

Erofound  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
e  was  baptized  and  returned  lo  Gran 
Canaria  determined  to  preach  to  his  coun- 
I  the  futility  of  fin-ther  resistance, 
aunled  lo  the  fortress  which  con- 
alned  all  the  shrunken  strength  of  Gran 
t  of  the  army  of  four- 
I  ihousand  fighting  men  after  seventy- 
eight  years'  struggle  with  slicks  and 
stones  against  the  arms,  the  ships,  and  die 
resources  of  Europe.  He  was  received 
with  respect,  silence,  and  tears.  He  urged 
his  point,  and  he  gained  It.  The  Cana- 
rians laid  down  their  arms  andsurrendered. 
Not  so,  however,  the  young  guanarteme 
of  Telde,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  I  lie  chief  of  Gaidar.  Going  to  the 
«dge  of  the  precipice  with  the  old  faycar, 
or  high  priest,  they  embraced  each  other, 
and,  calling  upon  their  God,  *' Atirtisma! 
Atirtisma!"  they  perished  together  by 
leaping  into  the  abyss.  Shortly  after- 
■wards  the  disconsolate  bride  was  baptized 
and  married  to  a  Spanish  grandee,  Don 
Ferdinando  de  Guzman,  and  thus  was 
consummated   the   conquest  of  Gran  Ca- 

The  Peak  of  El  Teyde,  conslanily  vom- 
iting forth  flames  and  lava,  long  protected 
Teneriffe  from  invasion  ;  but  the  story  of 
a  marvellous  and  miracle-working  image 
of  (he  Virgin  secreted  in  Teneriffe  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  make  3  descent  on  the 


of  this 
day    U 


a  view  to  rescue  this  holyrellfl 
inds  of  barbarians.  The  storji 
derful  image  is  curious.  OdvI 
Is  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
'o  Guanche  shepherds  were 
driving  their  flocks  down  a  barraocho, 
when  ihey  noticed  thai  at  a  certain  spot 
their  flacks  turned  back  and  showed  signs 
of  fear.  Unable  to  compel  Ihe  sheep  to 
proceed,  one  of  the  siiepherds  went  for- 
ward tu  ascertain  the  cause  of  alarm,  and 
saw  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  woman 
dressed  in  strange  and  beautiful  garments 
standing  in  front  of  a  cave.  He  made 
signs  to  her  to  get  out  of  the  way,  for  it 
was  against  the  custom  of  the  Guanches 
for  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman  if  ' 
her  in  a  lonely  place.  As  she  i 
move,  he  became  angry  at  what  he 
eredthe  immodest  behavior  of  the  woman._ 
and  look  up  a  slone  10  throw  at  her,  when" 
his  arm  became  immovable  in  the  position 
of  throwing,  and  was  In  great  pain.  The 
other  shepherd,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
went  up  to  the  supposed  woman,  and  found 
her  to  be  an  image,  Ihe  hand  of  which 
he  tried  lo  cut  off  with  a  sharp  stone; 
but,  instead  of  succeeding,  he  wounded 
his  own  hand  severely.  Much  alarmed, 
the  shepherds  repaireci  without  delay  to 
ihe  king,  and  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  assembled  his  council,  and 
ivith  Ihem  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
he  weot  to  the  spot  where  the  shepherds 
declared  ihey  would  see  the  image,  and 
ihey  found  it  standing  as  before  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  No  one,  however, 
durst  touch  it,  but  Ihe  king  commanded 
Ihe  two  shepherds  to  take  it  up  reverently, 
and  immediately  they  did  so  they  were 
cured.  At  this  ihe  king  declared  that  the 
image  was  divine  and  that  no  one  should 
carry  it  but  himself,  and  he  took  it  up  and 
set  it  in  a  cave,  where  it  remained  and 
became  an  oljject  of  adoration,  A  hun- 
dred years  later  Diego  de  Herrara  became 
anxious  lo  possess  this  sacred  image,  and, 
landing  from  Lancerole  with  a  party  of 
Guanches  who  knew  where  the  image  was, 
lie  secretly  conveyed  it  away  and  placed  it 
in  the  cathedral  at  Rubicon. 

But  the  Virgin  was  faithful  to  her 
Guanches  of  Teneriffe,  and  to  Ihe  dismay 
of  Diego  de  Herrara  and  his  wife,  Donna 
Innes  Peraza,  the  image  was  found  everv 
morning  with  Its  face  turned  to  Ihe  wall, 
though  it  was  daily  repUced.  They  de- 
cided at  last  to  restore  it  to  Teneriffe,  and 
with  this  purpose  set  sail  with  a  fleet  oL 
vessels  and  ancnored  in  a  port  of  Teoe- 
riffe.  Diego  was  met  by  the  king  of 
Guiamar  with  an  armed  force,  but  when  be 
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found  that  Diego  had  only  come  to  return 
the  sacred  image  he  loaded  him  with  gifts 
and  gave  him  free  permission  to  send  ves- 
sels to  trade  with  Teneriffe.  Acting  on 
this  treaty  of  commerce,  Sancho  Herrara, 
the  son  of  Diego,  was  allowed  to  land  and 
build  a  fort  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Santa  Cruz.  Disputes  presently  arose 
between  the  two  peoples,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  when  such  occurred  the  delinquent 
should  be  delivered  to  the  offended  party 
to  be  punished  as  thouo^ht  fit.  On  a  com- 
plaint of  sheep-stealing  being  made  against 
some  Spaniards  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Guanches,  who,  after  reprimanding  them, 
sent  them  back  to  their  own  people  ;  soon 
afterwards  a  complaint  of  injury  was  made 
against  the  Guanches,  who  were  accord- 
ingly given  over  to  the  mercy  of  Sancho 
Herrara;  but  he,  forgetting  the  example 
of  clemency  shown  him  by  the  Guanches, 
had  all  the  accused  hanged.  The  Guanches 
were  so  enraged  at  this  want  of  generosity 
that  they  rose  up  and  drove  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  island,  and  razed  the  fort  to  the 
ground. 

In  1493  Alonzo  de  Lugo  arrived  at  Ten- 
eriffe with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  one  thou- 
sand armed  men,  determined  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  the  island.  There  were  five 
kings  of  Teneriffe,  and  of  these  four  at 
once  submitted  and  made  terms  with  the 
invader.  The  statues  of  these  traitor 
kings  adorn  the  market-place  of  Santa 
Cruz  to  this  day.  But  the  king  of  Taora 
refused  to  submit ;  he  rallied  his  fighting 
men  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and 
demanded  of  Alonzo  what  he  wanted  ;  to 
which  the  Spanish  captain  replied  that  he 
came  only  to  court  his  friendship,  to  con- 
vert him  to  Christianity,  and  to  make  him 
a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain.  To  this 
the  king  of  Taora  replied  that  he  despised 
no  man's  friendship,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Christianity,  and  that  as  to  becoming  a 
vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  was  born 
free  and  he  would  die  free.  Alonzo  con- 
tinued to  press  forward  with  his  troops, 
and  penetrated  into  the  island  as  far  as 
Oralavo,  where  he  looted  the  country  and 
was  returning  with  his  booty  when,  in 
crossing  a  deep  defile  or  barrancho,  the 
king  of  Taora  fell  upon  him  with  three 
hundred  Guanches  and  put  him  to  rout, 
massacring  seven  hundred  of  his  troops. 
The  place  is  called  now  Mantanza  de 
Centejo  (the  slaughter  of  Centejo)in  mem- 
ory of  this  battle.  Broken  and  discour- 
aged, Alonzo  set  sail  from  Teneriffe,  and 
landed  in  Gran  Canaria,  whence  he  sent 
to  Spain  for  funds  and  men.  In  a  short 
time   he  returned   to   Teneriffe   with    an 


army  of  one  thousand  foot  and  seventy 
horse.  He  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
marched  to  Laguna.  At  Taora  he  met 
the  armed  and  united  forces  of  the 
Guanches,  with  whom  he  had  several 
fights.  The  Guanches  were,  however,  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  order,  fighting 
qualities,  and  seemingly  endless  resources 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  concluded  that 
it  was  useless  to  contend  with  them,  and, 
assembling  all  the  chief  men  of  the  island, 
they  demanded  a  conference  with  Alonzo. 
They  asked  him  what  had  induced  the 
Spaniards  to  invade  the  island,  to  plunder 
the  Guanches  of  their  cattle,  and  to  carry 
the  people  into  captivity?  To  which 
Alonzo  replied  that  his  sole  motive  was  his 
desire  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
After  due  consideration  the  Guanches 
decided  to  accede  to  Alonzo*s  wish  and  to 
become  Christians,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Teneriffe 
were  baptized.  So  rejoiced  was  Alonzo  at 
this  peaceable  termination  of  the  war  that 
he  founded  a  hermitage  on  the  spot,  and 
called  it  Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Victoria. 

Umbrageous  Palma  had  long  been  a 
coveted  possession  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
excepting  numerous  marauding  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  slaves,  its  conquest  was 
not  seriously  attempted  until  Alonzo  de 
Lugo  took  it  in  hand  in  1490.  Having 
borne  his  part  in  the  conquest  of  Gran 
Canaria,  Alonzo  grew  tired  of  inactivity, 
and  returned  to  Spain  to  obtain  funds  for 
a  fresh  adventure,  and  received  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  the  conquest  of  Palma 
and  Teneriffe.  He  landed  at  Tassacorta 
in  Palma,  and  marched  inland.  The  only 
difficulty  met  with  was  at  the  Caldera,  a 
vast  extinct  crater  with  its  rugged  sides 
clothed  with  forest  trees  and  seamed  by 
streams.  Here  the  king  and  his  followers 
made  a  final  stand  against  the  invaders, 
who  were  unable  to  dislodge  them.  The 
next  morning  Alonzo  proposed  a  confer- 
ence and  promised  the  king  that  if  he  and 
his  followers  would  submit  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  their  liberties  and  properties  would 
be  respected  and  preserved  to  them.  To 
this  the  king  replied  that  if  Alonzo  would 
return  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  would 
come  next  day  and  make  his  submission. 
But  treachery  was  found  a  quicker  remedy 
than  treaties,  and  the  unsuspecting  natives 
were,  on  approaching  the  Spanish  troops, 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  and  their  king 
taken  prisoner.  The  anniversary  of  this 
day  is  celebrated  in  Palma  as  that  on  which 
the  whole  island  submitted  to  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Holy  Church. 
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iod  ot  the  siory  of  ihe  Guanches 
toid.  Their  conquerors  forgot  as 
I  conveaienl  the  precepts  of  the 
holy  religion  in  the  name  of  which  the 
conquest  had  been  made,  and  the  cruellies 
and  oppressions  practised  by  them  on  Ihe 
remaiaiog  inhabitants  of  the  once  Happy 
Islands  are  as  horrible  as  any  recorded  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  Gomera,  the 
governor,  Heroand  Peraia, being  detected 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  native  woman,  was 
killed  by  one  of  her  relations  in  the  act  of 
quilling  her  cave.  Goaded  into  rebellion. 
and  encouraged  by  the  murder  of  their 
tyrant,  Ihe  Gomerans  rose  and  imprisoned 
his  widow,  the  beautiful  and  cruel  Donna 
Beatrix  BobadiUa,  in  ih.:  castle  of  the 
port,  which  was  closely  invested.  Uonua 
Beatrix  sent  word  to  Doti  Pedro  de  Vera, 
governor  of  Gran  Canaria,  to  come  and 
help  her,  which  he  did  with  men  and  ships ; 
be  raised  (he  siege,  released  Donna  Uea- 
trix,  and  marched  against  Ihe  rebels,  nho 
had  retired  to  a  mountain  fastness.  By  a 
stratagetn  he  first  tnade  all  the  non-fighiing 
Gomerans  prisoners,  and  having  induced 
the  mutineers  to  surrender  on  the  promi 
that  they  should  pass  out  unharmed,  he 
put  all  above  fifteen  years  of  age  to  death, 
"  some  being  hanged,  others  drowned,  and 
others  drawn  asunder  by  horses,*'  and  Ihi 
women  and  children  were  sold  as  slave; 
On  hearing  that  Ihe  Gomerans  in  Grai 
Canaria  had  declared  that  Ihey  would  treat 
anyone  whooffered  an  insult  to  thei 
and  daughters  as  Hernand  Peraza  had 
been  treated,  he  seized  in  one  night  aboi 
two  hundred  Gomerans ;  the  men  he  put 
to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  I 
sold  as  slaves.  Thus  sadly  the  Guanchi 
learnt  the  lessons  of  civilization. 

Of  this  interesting  race  scarcely  ai 
trace  now  remains.  In  Teneriffe.  where 
the  resistance  had  been  less  determined, 
the  natives  intermarried  with  their  Spani 
conquerors,  and  the  type  of  the  modern 
Teneriffian  is  obviously  that  of  a  mixed 
race  ;  the  Spanish  character  is  also  molli- 
fied by  Guanche  blood,  and  the  Teneriffe 
people  are  known  as  being  peculiarly 
gentle  and  docile.  Gran  Canaria  was  so 
depopulated  by  the  long  struggle  that  it 
was  colonized  from  Spain,  and  the  lands 
were  divided  among  the  colonists.  Hierro 
became  so  bare  that  it  was  colonized  from 
Flanders.  Palma  had  iht  same  fate.  In 
Gomera  the  conquerors  boasted  that  in  a 
few  years  they  had  reduced  the  population 
to  one  thousand  natives,  who  were  driven 
into  the  mountains.  Of  pure-blooded 
Guanches  none  remain.  Sold  into  slavery 
massacred,  robbed  of   their  possessions 


and  degraded,  thus  perished  miserably  it -4 

race   who,  ibou<;h  uncultured,  had  learnt  J 

ecrel  of  happiness  and  good  goveni*J 


TO-DAY 
A  Moorish  question,  one  ic  which  En- 
gland is  peculiarly  interested,  lias  wilhla 
'  ist  few  years  from  time  to  lime  at- 
d  diplomatic  attention    in   £urope, 
t  wouid  seem   that  at  last  the  leth- 
argy of  centuries  which  has  so  long  hung 
'  '        nightmare  over  Morocco  and  held 
bondage  is  coming  to  a  Close.     In- 
deed, of  late  several   European  statesmen 
hate  begun  to  recognize   the  fact  Ihat  the 
Mohammedan   power  of  the   West  is  do 
longer  what  the  French  call  une guantiti 
negligeabli.  and   that   a  distinct  Moorisli 
complication  may 

to,  oreven  in  conjunction  with,  other 
farther  East. 

I  any  degree  of  public  in 
should  have  been  aroused  with  ref« 
to  this  portion  ot  north  Africa  is  princi- 
pally due  to  two  causes:  the  great  strategic 
value  of  Tangier,  including  a  portion  of  the 
coast,  and  Ihe  knowledge,  eveiy  year  be- 
coming more  definite,  that  Morocco  is 
favored  by  nature  with  immense  natural 
resources,  that  it  is  rich  in  mines,  never 
yet  worked,  in  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil, 
and  in  various  valuable  products ;  that  it 
has  a  superb  climate,  magnificenl  scenery, 
and  a  most  advantageous  geographical  sit- 
uation ;  that,  in  fact,  it  must  become  not 
only  a  source  of  wealth,  but  a  position  ot 
political  strength,  to  any  civilized  nation 
destined  to  possess  it,  and  undertake  its 
regeneration, 

More  especially  as  regards  England, 
the  full  importance  of  Tangier  with  the 
ample  bay  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
elevated  heights  lying  to  the  casi  and  west 
of  the  town,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing facta.  TheStraitsof  Gibraltarare 
but  twelve  miles  across,  and  the  coast  line 
from  Cape  Spartel  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment of  Ceuta  presents  for  about  forty 
miles  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of 
hills  along  which  batteries  and  fortresse* 
could  be  constructed,  thus  creating  avao- 
lage  ground  ot  formidable  power.  At  any 
time  events  may  arise  requiring  our  gov- 
ernment to  send  an  armed  force  to  Ihe 
Levant,  or  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  with  its  population  o{ 
I  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions;  beside) 
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which,  we  have  enormous  commercial  in- 
terests throughout  Asia  which  require  to 
be  carefully  o:uarded.  It  is  manifest  that 
it  is  one  xh'\n^  to  be  able,  as  we  are  now, 
should  occasion  arise,  to  send  our  trans- 
ports freely  through  the  gates  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  but  it  would  be  another  and 
quite  different  thing  were  the  key  of  the 
gates  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  possible  an- 
tagonist, with  Tangier  converted  into  a 
fortress,  batteries  mounted  with  heavy 
guns  studding  the  neighboring  heights, 
and  an  enemy's  war  fleet  riding  in  Tangier 
Bay.  Let  it  be  well  remembered  that  in 
this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  despatch 
a  fleet  of  ironclads,  in  order  to  guard  our 
transports  ;  and,  what  is  more,  possibly  to 
fight  a  fierce  naval  battle,  with  doubtful 
success,  under  the  fortifications  of  the 
enemy. 

If  all  this  be  fully  considered,  it  must 
appear  that  xMorocco  is  a  serious  factor 
in  retaining  our  communication  safe  with 
the  East,  and  this  indicates  a  very  distinct 
line  of  English  policy;  that  is  to  say,  if, 
owing  to  any  cause,  the  status  quo  as  re- 
gards west  Barbary  should  be  subject  to 
interference,  our  statesmen  should  firmly 
insist  on  substantial  guarantees  being 
given  that  a  passage  through  the  Straits 
should  be  in  no  way  less  secure  than  here- 
tofore. 

At  present  we  possess  more  than  half 
the  Moorish  trade  ;  but  returns  show  that 
commerce  languishes;  so  it  is  only  when 
the  present  infamous  system  of  native 
government  shall  have  passed  away,  and, 
under  civilizing  influences,  the  resources  of 
the  Moorish  Empire  shall  be  appreciated, 
that,  supposing  us  to  retain  our  present 
relative  superiority,  we  may  hope  for  any 
extensive  commercial  advantages. 

The  political  situation  in  Morocco,  as 
regards  other  nations,  mav  be  brieflv  stated 
as  follows :  France  undoubtedly  desires 
to  add  the  rich  adjacent  territories  to  her 
Algerian  possessions.  Spain,  already  pos- 
sessing Ceuta  and  a  few  points  along  the 
coast,  is  quite  ready  for  fresh  acquisitions 
should  opportunity  arise.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  the  diplomatic  circles 
of  Madrid  an  armed  expedition  has  been 
seriously  talked  over  within  the  last  few 
years;  but  Spain  is  apparently  holding 
her  hand  for  tlie  development  of  events 
in  the  near  future.  Italy  has  no  direct 
interest  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Moorish 
Empire,  but  would  object  to  seeing  the 
French  in  force  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits.  Germany  has  as  yet  spoken  with 
no  certain  voice;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved she   does  not  so  much  desire   to 


acquire  any  extent  of  territory  as  to  extend 
her  commerce,  and,  in  fact,  the  increase 
of  German  trade  with  Morocco  since  1878 
has  been  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  Apart  from  the  powers 
I  have  mentioned,  the  different  States  rep- 
resented in  Tangier  have  little  political  or 
commercial  interest  in  north-west  Africa. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Moorish  ruler 
owes  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  to  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  four  or  five  European 
governments,  each  one  of  which,  while 
coveting  a  certain  valuable  point  of  strat- 
egy, fears  to  see  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
rival. 

The  present  sultan,  Muley  Hassan,  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  continue  the 
Chinese  policy  of  exclusion  and  isolation, 
so  successfully  carried  out  by  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  now  the  question  is.  How 
much  longer  can  that  policy  be  main- 
tained? That  an  undeveloped  market, 
giving  certain  promise  of  such  future 
wealth,  can  remain  much  longer  in  its 
present  state  of  decadence,  a  prey  to  the 
tyranny  and  misrule  of  an  effete  govern- 
ment, is  hardly  probable,  and  those  who 
are  best  informed  on  Moorish  affairs  are 
of  opinion  that  a  scramble  for  this  rich 
north  African  prize  may  be  nearer  at 
hand  than  is  generally  supposed. 

When,  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe, 
science  and  culture,  such  as  they  were  in 
those  days,  flickered  feebly  within  the 
walls  of  monasteries,  the  brilliant  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Moslems  had  been 
largely  transmitted  to  Morocco.  In  the 
latter  country,  as  in  Spain,  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  was  established,  the  uni- 
versities were  thronged  with  students,  and 
magnificent  libraries  were  enriched  with 
the  product  of  cultivated  Moorish  thought. 
In  addition  to  original  literature,  copies 
of  the  most  famous  works  stored  in  Seville, 
Grenada,  and  Cordova,  as  well  as  in 
Damascus  and  Bagdad,  with  even  transla- 
tions from  the  chief  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  were  procured  for  the  reposi- 
tories in  the  cities  of  Morocco.  Amongst 
the  chief  of  those  collections  is  the  once  re- 
nowned library  of  El  Karoubin,  attached 
to  the  great  Mosque  of  Muley  Edris, 
of  Fez.  Here  may  still  be  found,  in  sev- 
eral thousand  manuscript  volumes,  a  rem- 
nant of  former  Mohammedan  erudition  ; 
and  amongst  them,  it  is  rumored,  are  a 
few  rescued  from  Alexandria,  before  the 
caliph  Omar's  ruthless  order  for  their 
burning  could  be  executed.  It  is  said 
that  a  work  of  Livy's,  supposed  to  have 
been  lost,  and  known  to  have  existed  in 
Spain  some  centuries  ago,  is  in  this  li« 
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brary.  From  time  to  time  Europeans 
havt  wished  lo  visit  the  library,  or  ei-en 
obtain  reliable  information  as  lo  its  con- 
l  as  yet,  owing  to  Moorish  jeal- 
ousy of  the  haled  Christian,  every  eSort 
of  this  kind  has  beeti  iu  vain.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  general  report,  that 
the  predoua  accumulation  suffers  from 
the  usual  neglect  conomon  lo  every  Mo- 
hammedan inslitulion,  that  a  large  portioii 
of  the  works  have  been  lost  or  sold,  while 
those  still  remaining  are  lillle  cared  for, 
and  are  disappearing  gradually  under  the 
ravages  of  time.  Few  things  could  illus- 
trate more  than  those  facts  the  widespread 
degeneracy  which  marks  the  procession 
of  events  in  Morocco ;  for  it  appears  alike 
in  the  fading  civilizaliOQ  of  the  Moors 
and  in  the  crumbling  mosaics  of  their 
palaces,  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  decadence  has  now 
reached  a  point  from  which  ihe  nation  can 
never  hope  to  rise  without  the  aid  of  well- 
directed  foreign  influence. 

To  say  that  the  ShereeRan  government 
is  bad  conveys  no  real  idea  of  the  slate  of 
Morocco.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  wherever  the  sultan's 
authority  Is  paramount,  there  may  be  seen 
an  unchanging  system  of  wrong,  oppres- 
sion and  crime.  Men  of  the  most  in- 
famous character  occupy  the  positions  of 
kaids  and  governors,  while  Ihe  hard-work- 
ing intelligent,  or  enterprising  native  is 
unable  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  and 
lives  in  daily  fear  of  iis  being  even  sus- 
pected that  he  is  in  the  possession  of 
wealth.  Many  of  the  highest  officials 
find  nothing  derogatory  in  being  guilty  of 
the  most  criminal  acts,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Moorish  justice  is  often  calcu- 
lated to  remind  One  of  the  lines  in  "  Meas- 
ure for  Measure  :  "  — 

I  do  not  deny 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
Mavi  In  the  sworn  tuelve  have  a  thief  or  twu, 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  pashas  and 
kaids,  wiiose  ostensible  business  is  to  re- 
press crime,  are  very  often  men  who  have 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  highway 
robbers  of  their  respective  districts;  and 
these  functionaries  are  not  above  levying 
blackmail  on  the  delin(]uenls  as  the  price 
of  conniving  at  their  misdeeds. 

In  this  country,  so  unusually  favored 
by  nature,  and  teeming  with  natural 
wealth,  centuries  of  past  misgovernment 
have  left  Iheir  sign  in  the  deepest  fur- 
roivs,  and  everywhere  appears  the  aspect 
of   decay.     It   is   that   picturesque  decay 


:  which  ever  gladdens  the  eye  oE  Ihe  artist; 
but  the  process  is  undeniably  sad.  Decay 
is  seen  in  the  arts  and  industries  imported 
by  the  Spanish  Arabs  and  Israelites  on 
their  expulsion  from  the  peninsula;  It  is 
also  seen  in  every  institution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  every  creation  of  Moorish 
handiwork,  from  the  great  Mosque  of 
Muley  Edris,  in  Fez,  to  the  last  remains 
□f  the  Moorish  pirate  fleet,  which  lie  rot- 
ting in  the  embouchure  of  the  Locus. 
Material,  moral,  and  intellectual  decay  is 
everywliere  prevalent,  and  the  precious 
Arabic  manuscripts  which  lie  mouldering 
on  the  dusiy  shelves  of  the  once  mag- 
nilicent  library  of  El  Karoubin  are  only 
too  appropriate  emblems  of  the  present 
state  of  .Morocco. 

One  symptom  of  the  gradual  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Moorish  Empire  is  that  already 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  Ihe  sultan's 
authority  is  but  nominal.  Many  tribes 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  loyal  show  an  ex- 
treme desire  to  declare  their|independence, 
and  the  country  generally  is  in  a  state  of 
simmering  discontent,  which  might,  at 
any  time,  break  out  into  open  civil  war. 

In  Morocco  all  the  officials  are  either 
unpaid  or  receive  mere  nominal  salaries, 
and  when  a  man  assumes  the  position  of  a 
public  employd  he  in  nearly  every  case 
pays  a  smart  price  to  some  higher  official, 
to  the  sultan's  ministers  or  to  the  sultan 
himself,  as  a  bribe  logel  theappoinlmeot: 
it  becomes,  therefore,  an  understood  thing 
that  the  man  is  to  recoup  himself  as  best 
he  can  from  every  oil>er  native  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  when  lines  are  levied 
by  the  pasha,  the  amount  goes  to  his  pri- 
vate account.  Men  are  continually  ar- 
rested  and  consigned  to  prison  on  false 
and  fictitious  charges,  on  some  ex  parte 
statement  made  by  an  enemy,  or,  when  the 
victim  is  suspected  of  having  money,  on 
the  pasha's  simple  mandate.  Whether 
rich  or  poor,  innocent  or  guilty,  one  thing 
Is  certain :  the  man  arrested  is  not  set  at 
liberty  until  he  resigns  a  portion  of  his 
wealth;  and  this,  as  in  the  former  case, 
goes  lo  the  pasha's  private  account  No 
regular  record  is  kept  of  the  persons  in 
prison,  of  the  time  they  have  remained  in 
durance,  or  of  ihe  crimes  with  which  ihev 
are  charged.  If  they  cannot  muster  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  the  officials,  the 
wretched  prisoners  remain  often  (or  year* 
untried,  and  ignorant  of  iheir  accuser,  or 
of  the  accusation  brought  against  them.  1 
know  one  case  of  a  man  who  wag 
mate  of  the  Tangier  prison  for  sevc 
—  he  never  knew  for  what  reason, 
was  never  tried;  but  was  at  length  r 
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leased  owing  to  the  intercession  of  the 
late  English  minister,  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond  Hay.  Another  case  came  to  my 
knowledge,  a  few  years  ago,  of  an  unhappy 
creature  who,  as  I  am  informed,  had  been 
simply  arrested  one  day,  and,  although 
charged  with  no  crime,  had  remained  in 
Moorish  captivity  for  seventeen  years. 
One  governor  after  another  had  exercised 
his  functions  during  that  long  period  ;  all 
record  of  the  man  had  disappeared  ;  and 
the  governor  acting  at  the  time  I  heard  of 
the  case,  admitted  he  did  not  know  what 
accusation  had  been  brought  against  the 
man,  or  even  if  he  had  been  accused  of 
anything.  A  French  official  at  Rabat, 
where  the  man  was  confined,  had  been, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  endeavoring  to 
effect  the  prisoner's  release,  but  so  far 
without  success;  the  Moorish  magistrate 
declined  the  responsibility  of  setting  one 
free  who  had  been  so  long  in  prison,  and 
quite  possibly  he  is  there  still. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  under  such 
an  atrocious  system  the  people,  naturally 
discontented,  poverty-stricken,  and  igno- 
rant, ardently  long  for  any  political  change 
which  may  bring  them  relief.  At  present, 
to  be  only  suspected  of  being  rich  entails 
consequences  worse  than  those  which 
would  follow  the  commission  of  the  most 
serious  crimes  ;  industry  is  checked,  public 
works  are  never  attempted,  and  commerce 
is  hampered  by  a  vicious  arrangement  of 
imposts  and  duties  which  seem  specially 
framed  with  a  view  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  country.  1  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  the  present  government  exercises 
hardly  a  single  duty,  or  function,  or  re- 
sponsibility, of  a  ruling  power.  No  effi- 
cient police  system  exists  ;  so  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  suffer,  not  only  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  officials,  but  from  the  dep- 
redations of  brigands  and  highway  rob- 
bers. In  the  country  districts  in  particular, 
the  Moor  lives  in  a  constant  state  of  inse- 
curity as  to  his  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
It  is  not  only  his  cattle  and  goods  which 
are  continually  being  plundered;  his  very 
children  are  often  kidnapped,  to  be  sold 
as  slaves. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  Morocco,  in 
spite  of  its  extraordinary  natural  resources 
and  dormant  wealth.  No  one  who  has 
lived  any  length  of  time  in  the  country  will 
consider  this  picture  to  be  too  highly 
colored. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  in  combining  to  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  sultan's  dominions  without  insisting 
on  reform  of  the  Moorish  system  of  gov- 
ernment   the    great    powers    of    Europe 


chiefly  interested  in  Morocco  are  dis- 
tinctly perpetuating  a  system  which  keeps 
the  empire  in  a  state  of  chronic  decadence, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime.  It  is 
mainly  due  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
England  that  western  Barbary  has  not 
long  ago  passed  under  the  power  of  some 
other  nation  of  Europe,  and  England, 
therefore,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Moorish  government  should  listen  to,  and 
act  on,  her  friendly  counsels.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  politics  knowing 
no  sentiment,  the  good  or  bad  government 
of  Morocco  does  not  affect  English  inter- 
ests in  the  East ;  she  cannot  be  a  party  to 
any  political  change  which  should  endan- 
ger her  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  nor  can  we  afiiord  to  jeopardize 
the  well-being  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  order 
to  benefit  six  millions  of  the  natives  of 
Morocco.  This  is  true  ;  but  still  common 
humanity  and  justice  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent factors  in  forming  English  public 
opinion  on  foreign  politics;  and  if  En-, 
gland  secures  to  herself  a  very  great 
advantage  in  protecting  the  independence 
of  the  Mohammedan  empires  of  the  West, 
she,  jointly  with  other  nations  whose  views 
are  the  same  as  hers,  assumes  a  certain 
degree  of  responsibility  to  the  native  pop- 
ulation, who  still  live  under  a  propped-up 
Moorish  despotism. 

The  late  English  minister  has  at  differ- 
ent times  urged  administrative  reforms  on 
the  Shereefian  government,  the  chief  sug- 
gestions being  that  official  appointments 
should  not  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
that  the  functionaries  should  be  ade- 
quately paid ;  that  fines  levied  should  be 
recorded  in  every  case,  and  transmitted  to 
the  imperial  treasury.  It  is  said  that  the 
sultan  himself  is  not  averse  from  taking 
some  steps  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  subjects,  and  that  he  quite  agreed  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  propositions  which 
have  just  been  stated;  but  the  imperial 
entourage  is  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  ignorant,  selfish,  unscrupulous  men, 
who  view  any  change  for  the  better  as 
likely  to  endanger  their  power  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  present  system  of  offi- 
cial rapine ;  and  thus  salutary  advice, 
tendered  in  a  most  amicable  spirit,  has 
been  disregarded  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  foundation  for  the  demand  made 
by  the  Moorish  sultan  regarding  the 
Madrid  Conference  lies  in  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  consular  interference  is 
practised  in  connection  with  his  subjects. 

His  Shereefian  Majesty  complains  that 
in  his  dominion  there  exists  now  an  im- 
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i  of  natives, 
/llesi  character,  wlio 
liave  purchased  from  foreign  officials  what 
is  called  protection  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
purchaser  secures  for  the  time  being  the 
status,  together  wiih  ihe  rights,  of  a  sub- 
ject, under  some  Christian  power  repre- 
sented at  Tangier.  These  proU^s,  as 
they  are  called,  are  lo  a  large  extent  native 
Jews,  from  which  body  the  interpreters 
and  other  subordinate  officials  of  the  lega- 
tions and  consulates  are  chiefly  selected. 
It  is  somewhat  significant  that  while  those 
persons  give  their  services  without  pay. 
ment,  or  on  nominal  salaries,  they  fre- 
quently contrive  to  amass  considerable 
wriunes ;  and  il  the  public  voice  in 
Tangier  speaks  truly,  foreign  officials, 
sometimes  drawing  scanty  pay,  supple- 
ment their  incomes  by  employing  Jewish 
subordinates  as  agents  in  money-lead  lug 
or  other  affairs  of  a  business  nature. 

The  educated  Jew  of  England  is  often 
one  who,  having  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, follows  with  integrity  an  honorable 
career;  an  excellent  citizen,  and  animated 
by  a  patriotic  feeling  of  regard  for  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  he  gains  the  good- 
will or  respect  of  bis  Christian  associates, 
and  is  welcomed  in  iheir  society.  He- 
iweenan  individual  of  this  class,  however, 
and  the  typical  Batbary  Jew  there  must 
be,  it  stands  to  reason,  a  vast  difference. 
The  descendants  of  those  expelled  from 
Palestine,  and  later  from  Spain,  have 
lived  for  centuries  in  a  slate  of  oppression. 
In  the  cities  they  are  confined  to  a  separate 
quarter  composed  of  filthy  slums;  they 
must  walk  bare-footed  in  passing  before 
the  mosques,  and  they  are  looked  upon 
with  contempt  by  the  surrounding  Moham- 
medan population.  Living  in  a  stale  of 
isolation  from  civilizing  influences,  the 
Morocco  Jews  have  sunk  low  under  the 
debasing  consequences  of  ignorance  and 


ary  and  other  matters  lo  the  foreign  officials 
protecting  ihem,  use  their  position  to  carry 
on  a  career  of  rapine  of  which  the  unpro- 
tected Mohammedan  population  are  the 
victims.  The  second  class  are  simply  anb- 
jecls  of  the  native  government,  and  alargc 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
in  their  hands.  Of  laie  years  their  con- 
dition has  been  ameliorated,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  of  Paris 
and  the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  of  Lon- 
don ;  good  schools  have  been  established 
on  ihe  European  principle  in  the  coast 
towns  as  well  as  in  some  cities  of  the 
interior-,  and  education,  while  destroying 
Ihe  ill-etiects  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
will,  it  is  much  lobe  hoped,  lend  to  elevate 
from  its  present  thoroughly  degraded  state 
the  moral  character  of  the  Moorish  Jew, 

The  chief  abuse  connected  with  the 
prot^g^  system,  that,  also,  which  entailft 
most  oppression  and  injustice,  consists  id 
what  is  known  as  the  manufacture  of 
false  pecuniary  claims.  The  transactions 
are  conducted  as  folloivs :  In  Morocco 
the  law  requires  that  alf  documents  con- 
nected with  business  of  a  commercial  or 
money-lending  nature,  the  transfer  of  land 
or  properly,  etc.,  rausi  be  drawn  up  by 
notaries  or  adools,  as  ihey  are  called  ;  but 
amongst  this  class  there  is,  unfortunately. 
a  large  proportion  who  will,  if  paid  suS- 
cienlly,  draw  up  fraudulent  papers,  show-  _ 
ing  one  man  to  be  indebted  lo  anolher^J 
though    Ihere  may  never  hai'e  been   anyfl 
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recognized  as  very  bad  by  their  co-religion- 
isis  of  Europe;  and  the  north  African 
Hebrews  have  probably  been  saved  from 
extinction  only  by  the  natural  intelligence 
peculiar  to  their  race,  and  ihe  tendency 
they  have  always  displayed  towards  form- 
ing amongst  themselves  close  communi- 
ties governed  by  distinct  laws  and  admin- 
istered by  officials  chosen  from  iheir  own 
body.  Il  may  ihus  be  said  thai  the  Israel, 
lies  of  Morocco  are  divided  into  Iwo 
divisions  :  (hose  who  have  became  prot^g& 
of  Chrislian  powers,  and  those  who  live 
under  the  direct  government  of  the  sultan. 
The  first  class,  thoroughly  undersiandlnu 
how  to  make  themselves  useful  in  pecuni- 
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belween  them.  _ 

In  some  cases  the  prot€g^  collecis  «  ~ 
quantity  of  these  spurious  documents, 
representing  large  sums  of  money  sup- 
posed lobe  due  to  him  by  different  people, 
who  maybe  the  objects  of  his  malice  Of 
cupidily.  and  Ihen  it  is  only  requisite  for 
him  to  induce  the  minisier  or  consul  who 
has  given  the  protection  lo  press  the 
.Moorish  authorities  for  payment  of  the 
claims.  If  the  representative  be  an  up* 
right  man,  if  he  understands  the  native 
language,  and  has  sufficient  experience  of 
Morocco  lo  comprehend  the  real  nature  of 
affairs  of  this  kind,  he  may  reject  the 
claim  at  once.  In  that  case  the  proldgd 
makes  an  arrangement  by  which  he  trans- 
fers ihe  demand  to  Ihe  prolected  subject 
of  some  other  power  whose  representative 
may  be  more  ignorant  or  less  scrupulous. 
Il  can  be  understood  iliat  the  minister  or 
con.sul  may  be  in  reality  one  who  would 
himself  'shrink  from  doing  a  dishonest  or 
oppressive  action  ;  bul  he  may  be  unac- 
quainied  with  the  countrv  ;  he  may  be 
completely  dependent  on  *lii«  inlerpreicr 
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and  other  native  subordinate  for  informa- 
tion, and  these  very  men  may  be  them- 
selves partners  with  the  prol^g^  in  his 
attempt  at  extortion. 

Besides  this,  the  document,  grossly 
fraudulent  as  it  is,  may  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  legality  ;  it  may  be  drawn  up 
in  due  form,  signed  by  two  notaries,  and 
by  the  cadi  or  native  judge  ;  so  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  representative 
of  consul  to  detect  the  falsity,  always  re- 
membering that  he  may  be  depending  en- 
tirely on  his  native  interpreter  and  other 
subordinate  (in  receipt  of  no  salaries  or 
nominal  ones)  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  given  in  whatever  manner 
they  see  fit.  It  thus  often  happens  that 
prol^or^  claims  for  large  amounts  are  for- 
warded to  the  native  authorities,  and  pay- 
ment demanded.  But  now  comes  the 
most  infamous  part  of  the  system.  On 
receiving  the  notification  from  a  foreign 
representative,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Moorish  functionaries  to  arrest,  and  with- 
out any  form  of  trial  to  imprison,  the  un- 
fortunate creature  who  may  be,  and  very 
often  is,  the  victim  of  disgraceful  fraud'; 
he  is  denied  all  investigation,  nor  has  he 
any  means  of  making  his  complaints 
heard  by  the  outer  world. 

It  is  also  a  positive,  and  disgraceful 
fact  that  as  long  as  the  claimant  is  a  con- 
sular prot^g^  of  a  Christian  power,  he  is 
not  confronted  with  the  alleged  debtor, 
who  thus  remains  in  a  filthy,  unwholesome 
dungeon,  often  with  heavy  iron  fetters  on 
his  legs,  and  at  night  chained  by  the  neck 
to  other  unhappy  debtors,  as  well  as  with 
murderers,  robbers,  and  persons  guilty  of 
every  species  of  detestable  crime,  until 
he  pays  the  demand  made  on  him,  or  until 
death,  more  merciful  than  the  prot^g^  un- 
der a  Christian  flag,  releases  the  miserable 
being  from  his  persecutor. 

On  one  occasion,  when  travelling  in  the 
interior,  I  visited  one  of  the  native  prisons, 
and  saw  sixteen  men  fastened  together  in 
one  group.  Each  prisoner  had  a  heavy 
iron  collar  round  his  neck;  a  massive  iron 
chain  passed  through  the  collar,  and  was 
secured  at  the  end  by  a  stout  padlock. 
The  men  were  of  various  ages,  from  a  lad 
of  about  eighteen  to  a  grey-haired  man ; 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  none 
of  them  had  the  appearance  of  a  criminal. 
On  inquiring  for  what  reason  they  were 
thus  treated,  I  was  informed  that  claims 
had  been  made  against  them  by  Jews  un- 
der Christian  protection.  Native  Jewish 
money-lenders  also  make  use  of  the  evil 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the   practice   of   usury,   which  is   largely 


prevalent  in  Morocco;  but  the  usurer,  not 
content  with  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent,,  fre- 
quently sends  in  his  claim  through  the 
consulate  which  protects  him,  demanding 
again  the  entire  sum,  after  the  whole  or 
part  has  been  paid.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  full  extent  of  the  faulty  ad- 
ministration of  Moorish  law;  but  it  is 
absolutely  true  that,  in  consequence  of 
suits  of  this  nature,  men  are,  as  in  the 
former  case,  thrown  into  prison,  without 
being  given  a  chance  of  refuting  the  debt, 
or  proving  payment  in  part,  or  in  whole. 
I  myself  have  seen,  in  di£EereDt  prisons 
through  Morocco,  numbers  of  men  who 
had  been  thus  imprisoned  without  trial. 
They  only  demanded  an  investigation  into 
their  cases,  as  they  asserted  that  in  some 
instances  the  claims  on  which  they  were 
imprisoned  were  altogether  false ;  in 
others  that  they  had  paid  the  native  pro- 
t^g^s  sums  of  money  for  which  the  plain- 
tiffs were  at  the  time  detained  in  their 
filthy  dungeons. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  fully 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  the  varied 
and  infamous  systems  of  chicanery 
charged  against  the  consular  prot^g^s; 
but  a  few  cases  in  point  may  be  given.  In 
different  localities  throughout  the  Moorish 
Empire,  periodical  markets  are  held. 
These  are  largely  attended  by  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  who  come  there  to  sell 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  consisting  of 
grain,  wool,  cattle,  etc.  The  traders  who 
purchase  at  the  sales  or  socos^  as  they  are 
called,  are  recruited  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  class  of  protected  Jews  who  buy 
for  exportation  or  to  sell  by  retail.  It  is 
the  custom  in  Morocco  to  dispose  of  mer- 
chandise at  these  country  fairs  by  auction, 
the  goods  being  handed  over  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  prot^g^,  however,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest,  outbids  the 
other  competitors ;  be  then  waits  till  the 
close  of  the  day,  pretends  to  examine  the 
lots  he  has  purchased,  which  he  declares 
to  be  of  inferior  quality  or  not  worth  the 
sum  he  bid  for  them,  and  refuses  to  pay. 
By  this  time  the  poor  cultivator  has  lost 
his  chance  of  disposing  to  any  one  else  ; 
the  people  have  dispersed ;  and  he  is 
forced  to  accept  any  terms  he  can  get. 
Perhaps  he  is  pressed  by  the  exactions 
of  the  local  pasha ;  he  may  be  in  urgent 
need  of  money  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  his  farm ;  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
submit.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the 
victim  of  this  disgraceful  fraud  no  redress  } 
None  whatever.  The  local  kaids  or  gov- 
ernors who  administer  justice  as  magis- 
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Iraies  dare  not,  and  indeed  have  no  power 
to,  interfere  with  a  consular  prox6ii6.  oi 
whom,  we  may  sav.  the  native  function- 
aries stand  in  abj«ct  terror.  It  has 
happened  over  and  over  again  that  on 
complainis  being  made  by  natives  who 
had  secured  the  support  ot  a  foreign  na- 
tion, requests  for  indemnities  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  suhan  by  different  repre- 
sentatives In  Tangier,  and  the  Moorish 
government,  being  too  weak  lo  resist,  has 
eol  out  of  the  difficulty  by  ordering  the 
Mohammedan  employ^  to  pay  the  sum 
demanded.  la  it  wonderful,  then,  that  the 
native  functionary  has  a  wholesome  dread 
of  embroiling  himself  with  one  so  power 
ful  and  unscrupulous  as  the  Hebrew  under 
Christian  proleclion? 

Another  plan  for  accumulating  a  certain 
amotint  of  money  without  labor,  without 
risk,  and  with  a  very  moderate  outlay,  is 
as  follows :  A  native  Jew,  we  will  suppose, 
is  under  the  protection  of  a  representative 
who  may  not  be  experienced  in  Moorish 
aSiairs,  or  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  may  not  wish  to  scrutinize  very 
closely  claims  presented  to  him  by  the 
Israelites  whom  he  protects.  The  enter- 
prising prot^g^  looks  about  amongst  his 
unprotected  neighbors  tor  men  who  have 
the  unlucky  reputation  of  being  well  off. 
and  who  at  the  same  time  are  advanced  in 
years.  For  a  trifling  fee  the  Jew  arranges 
with  native  notaries  lo  execute  documents 
representing  suras  due  to  liim  by  Ilia 
neighbors  above  mentioned.  Care  is  taken 
that  everythinK  has  the  appearance  of  le- 
gality; perhaps,  even,  the  proltfgd  may 
engage  in  some  minor  legitimate  iransac- 
tion  with  those  whose  wealth  he  covets, 
in  order  lo  give  color  (o  his  subsequent 
acts ;  he  may  be  a  trader,  and  so  arrange 
his  books  as  to  corroborate  the  fraudulent 
documents  which,  when  made  out  in  due 
form,  are  laid  aside  for  the  time  being.  In 
the  course  of  lime  one  of  the  elderly  men. 
to  gain  possession  of  whose  money  the 
plot  has  been  so  cleverly  woven,  dies. 
Then  the  documfnt  is  produced  ;  payment 
is  demanded;  the  heir  to  the  deceased's 
estate  is  called  upon  to  defray  the  amount : 
and  the  claim  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
prot^g^'s  official  patron,  who  may  possibly 
not  have  the  least  idea  that  the  demand  is 
Other  than  just  and  proper. 

A  very  pressing  question  has  now 
arisen:  What  is  lobe  done  with  Morocco? 
The  subject  might  be  narrowed  intc 

Siestion  ;  How  is  the  difficulty  regarding 
e  strategical  character  of  Tangier  t'    ' 
settled?    The  danger  is  ever  present  — 
and  a  very  serious  danger  ii  is  to  i 


some  sirong  power,  taking  advantage 
European  Lomplicationi  might  swoop 
down  suddenly  on  tlie  Moorish  port,  oc- 
cupy the  adjacent  heights,  and  then,  when 
too  late,  we  should  find  our  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  a  very  positivedisadvan- 
tage.  or  even  peril,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  ordinary  foresight  and 
by    carrying    out  a  firm,  common-sense 

There  is  oae  solution  of  this  Moorish 
question  which  would  appear  to  present 
lewer  obstacles,  and  to  reconcile  interna- 
:ional  jealousies  more,  than  any  other. 
This  is  the  neutralization  of  Tangier. 
Were  the  port  and  the  elevated  coast  line 
before  mentioned,  extending  from  the 
i-western  point  of  Morocco  to  Ceuta, 
declared  neutral,  and  administered  by  del- 
egates of  the  chief  European  powers  and 
the  United  Stales,  after  the  manner  of  the 
jbe  Commission,  do  single  nalionalily 
would  have  any  undue  preponderance,  and 
the  passage  through  the  Straits  would  be 
open  10  all.  No  doubt,  there  would  arise 
some  serious  difficulties  to  be  grappled 
with  ;  but  they  would  not  be  insuperable, 
vould  only  be  of  a  nature  common  to 
any  diplomatic  arrangement  of  the  kind. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  France  and 
Spain,  for  Instance,  would  prefer  a  contin- 
ue of  the  i/alus  quo  to  a  settlement  of 
difficulty  on  the  lines  sugeesled  ;  as 
e  two  nations,  no  doubt,  cling  to  the 
hope  that  each  may  have,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, undivided  power  in  Morocco;  but  it 
I  to  be  in  the  power  of  diplomatic  ac- 
ta overcome  such  obstacles,  and  to 
:  both  States  no  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Moor- 
'sh  Empire  at  large  must  be  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture;  but  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis,  which  may  arise  at  any  moment,  it 
would  be  well  for  our  government  to  be 
prepared  lo  act  while  there  is  yet  lime.  It 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  how  great  J 
is  the  necessity  for  guarding  the  enlrancsV 
to  the  Mediterranean,  which  forms,  at  the-fl 
same  lime,  the  main  artery  of  our  enor»fl 
mous  commerce  and  the  highroad  to  our  ' 
empire  in  Asia. 

In  February,  1886.  at  a  time  when  the 
Moorish  Empire  was  to  a  certain  extent 
engaging  diplomatic  attention,  an  article 
under  the  title  of  "The  Germans  and 
French  in  Morocco "  appeared  in  the 
Times.  The  statements  made  so  clearly 
expose  the  evil  working  of  the  diplomatic 
tystem  carried  on  in  Tangier  as  to  the 
origin  of  abuses,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  to  a 
lamentable  degree,  that  the  following  eit 
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tract  will  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  circumstances  :  — 

With  a  want  of  foresight  and  a  fatuity  al- 
most incredible,  considering  the  interests  at 
stake,  successive  French  Governments  have 
neglected  the  most  obvious  measures  for  ad- 
vancing the  true  interests  of  their  country  in 
Morocco,  and  in  no  instance  has  this  been 
more  fully  displayed  than  by  the  unfortunate 
selection  of  their  representatives  in  Tangier. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
diplomatic  Ministers,  on  arrival,  found  them- 
selves among  a  people  with  whose  language, 
manners,  and  customs  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted, and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
subordinate  employis  were  equally  ignorant. 
True,  some  of  the  higher  officials  were  occa- 
sionally men  by  no  means  destitute  of  capacity ; 
but  in  order  to  deal  successfully  with  the  tor- 
tuous policy  of  wily  Orientals  special  training 
and  knowledge  are  requisite,  both  of  which 
were,  unfortunately,  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence in  the  French  Legation.  In  fact,  the 
pernicious  system,  so  common  to  the  Latin 
races,  of  placing  men  in  responsible  positions 
on  account  of  family  or  personal  considera- 
tions, or  as  a  reward  for  political  services,  to 
the  exclusion  of  intrinsic  merit,  was  followed 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  country,  and  the 
evil  effects  of  the  system  are  now  making 
themselves  felt. 

In  some  of  the  Legations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French,  for  example,  the  position  of  dra- 
goman—  a  corruption  of  the  word  **terge- 
man:  "  Anglice^  interpreter  —  is  held  by  some 
person,  usually  a  native  of  the  country  repre- 
sented, and  this  officiars  services  are  sup- 
posed to  be  made  use  of  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations or  matters  of  a  confidential  nature 
with  the  native  government  or  officials.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interpreter  is  a  native, 
and  it  is  intended  that  his  functions  should 
extend  only  to  matters  of  a  commercial  nature 
or  those  of  minor  importance.  In  some  cases 
a  native  is  employed  both  as  dragoman  and 
interpreter,  either  without  any  direct  payment 
or  on  a  very  small  one.  In  former  years  the 
position  of  French  dragomans  was  occasion- 
ally filled  by  men  well  fitted  for  their  posts ; 
at  other  times,  owing  to  want  of  capacity  or 
failure  in  character,  the  selection  was  by  no 
means  a  fortunate  one.  Be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  however,  one  thing  is  distinctly  apparent 
—  native  influence  became  predominant  in  the 
Legation,  and  with  extremely  ill  effects  to 
French  interests. 

It  is  manifest  that  when  the  chief  of  a  de- 
partment is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  employed,  he  must,  as  a  con- 
sequence, fall  more  or  less  into  the  hands  of 
his  interpreter,  who  may  represent  a  case  in 
which  ever  way  coincides  with  his  own  private 
interests.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  official  interpreters  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  that  their  sta- 
tus and  character  should  be  above  suspicion, 


and  that  they  should  receive  salaries  large 
enough  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
temptation.  Again,  the  duties  of  the  Legation 
interpreter  in  Morocco,  as  in  many  Oriental 
countries,  involve  an  amount  of  responsibility 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  minister  himself. 
The  interpreter  may  be  the  medium  through 
which  negotiations  of  a  most  delicate  nature 
are  carried  on  between  the  Legation  and  the 
native  government,  or  he  may  be  called  on  to 
exercise  his  official  duties  m  disputes  and 
monetary  questions  of  the  greatest  importance 
arising  between  natives  and  the  European  sul> 
jects  of  the  Legation.  Now,  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate for  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity 
that  in  the  Tangier  diplomatic  and  Consular 
departments  the  interpreters  almost  without 
an  exception  receive  merely  nominal  salaries, 
and  therefore  they  enter  on  their  duties  with 
the  full  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
official  position  to  realize  comfortable  incomes. 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  even  here.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving,  or,  rather,  selling,  protections 
is  very  common  in  Tangier — that  is  to  say, 
natives  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  some  official  are  made  proUgis^  and  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  citizens  of  the  nation  wmch 
protects  them.  The  system  leads  to  great 
abuse,  as  the  subordinate  employis  and  hangers- 
on  of  the  different  legations  and  consulates 
are  selected  from  the  class  of  native  protigisy 
who  are  generally  ignorant  men,  and  often 
persons  of  base  and  most  dishonorable  char- 
acter. A  creature  of  this  description,  having 
by  some  means  secured  the  good-will  of  a 
Minister  or  Consul,  finds  himself  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  very  limited  salary,  but  invested 
with  a  most  disproportionate  amount  of  power, 
and  this  he  seldom  scruples  to  use  for  his  own 
private  and  dishonest  ends.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  thoroughly  bad  in  its  working  and 
results,  for  it  can  be  easily  understooa  that 
the  native  protigi  can  have  no  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  country  which  protects  him, 
and  he  merely  uses  his  position  to  carry  out 
a  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  which 
the  luckless  unprotected  native  is  the  victim. 

Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  Minister  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  people,  he  may  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  above  evil  if  he  desires  to  do  so ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  French  the  native  employis  for 
many  years  past  have  had  full  power  to  direct 
the  local  authorities  to  arrest,  imprison,  and 
plunder  any  one  the  accuser  wished.  Thus  a 
protigif  actuated  either  by  malice  or  avarice, 
had  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  lodge  an 
accusation,  no  matter  of  how  unfounded  and 
monstrous  a  nature,  against  the  native  he 
desired  to  injure  or  ruin,  and  the  accused  was 
at  once  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
until  he  could  make  terms  with  his  persecutor. 
This  power  has  been  freely  used,  grossly 
abused,   and  with  disastrous  results  to  the 

food  name  and  prestige  of  the  French  in 
lorocco. 

At  last,  but  late  in  the  day,  the  government 
in  Paris  awakened  to  the  idea  that  things  were 


I 
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not  quite  right  in  the  Tangier  LegB 
fact,  they  were  very  bad  — much  worse  than 
the  powcis  had  any  idea  ol.  So  M.  Feraud 
was  sent  to  assume  the  reins  of  office,  and 
some  other  changes  ol  a  beneficial  nature  were 
made  in  (he  ptrsonnel  oi  (he  emptcyh.  The 
present  French  minister,  owing  to  a  long  offi- 
cial career  in  Algeria,  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  language  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try i  he  understands  their  feelings,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  able,  zealous,  and  in- 
telligent. His  influence  has  certainly  so  far 
done  something  to  check  the  abuses  which 
were  so  common  under  the  rule  ol  his  prede- 
cessor, and  if  he  has  not  effected  all  which 
wa»  expected  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
inherited  a  formidable  legacy  of  mismanage, 
ment  esiending  over  a  lengthy  period.  In 
fact,  M.  Feraua's  adminisiraiion  has  been  an 
improvement  on  former  ones;  but  he  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  sent  about  their 
business  some  of  the  vile  native  harpies  who 
Gtili  infest  the  Legation,  and  whose  conduct 
in  plundering  and  oppressing  other  unfortu- 
nate natives  has  already  proved  so  detrimental 
lo  the  interests  of  his  country.  The  French 
have  certainly  had  a  golden  opportunity  of 
extending  their  influence  in  Morocco ;  and  had 
a  sound,  common-sense  policy  prevailed,  their 
government  would  have  utilized  the  excep- 
tional advantages  it  possessed  in  the  proximity 
of  Algeria.  In  fact,  by  this  time  Morocco 
would  have  gradually  glided  into  the  position 
of  a  State  nominally  independent,  but  praC' 
tically  dependent  on  and  protected  by  Ftance. 
If  it  was  the  end  and  aim  of  French  policy  in 
Morocco  to  ternfy  and  domineer  over,  the 
native  population,  to  assert  in  an  cxaKerated 
form  the  Ctvit-Romaitussum  jirinciple  by  allow- 
ing the  native  protected  rascality  free  to  plun- 
der and  oppress,  then  that  policy  has  been 
universally  successful;  but  if  the  policy  was 
intended  ID  conciliate  the  native  population. 
or  to  induce  an  impression  that  the  French 
were  aUle  and  willing  to  introduce  an  eniighl- 
ened,  just,  and  benevolent  rule  in  place  of  the 
infamous  native  Government,  it  is  certain 
that  this  policy  has  distinctly  failed.  The 
ignorance,  apathy,  and  culpable  carelessness 
of  French  offiaals,  many  of  whom  would 
themselves  have  shrunk  from  any  deliberate 
act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  are  responsible 
for  a  system  under  which  the  licst  interests  of 
Fiance  have  been  diplomatically  neglected, 
and  which  has  completely  alienated  the  good- 
will and  respect  of  the  Moorish  people. 
Indeed,  the  acts  of  French /ntf^j  and  subor- 
dinates have  caused  the  French  name  to  be 
regarded  with  feelings  of  horror  and  detesta- 
tion by  those  who,  had  a  different  policy  been 
observed,  would  have  looked  up  —  ■•  ■■■■•'• 
confidence  and  veneration. 

If  ihe  French  have  not  understood  their 
business,  the  Germans  displayed  much  greater 
fotesighL     Some  ten  or  twelve  years  age  ■'  - 
value  of  the  resources  as  well  as  the  sti 
eical  importance  of  Morocco  were  taken 
lull  consideration  in  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Weber 


vas  despatched  as  diplomatic  agent,  with  Ihe 
ille  of  Minister  Resident,  to  Tangier  in  1875, 
rom  which  date  German  influence  has  been 
distinctly  in  Ihe  ascendant.  This  represcnta- 
cised  diplomatic  (unctions  in  Syria 
ior  many  years ;  he  is  an  Orientalist,  and  is  a 
proficient  in  Arabic  Thoroughly  understaod- 
native  character,  the  late  German 
made  himself  respected  here,  by  Ixith 
e  oflicial  and  unofficial  classes,  while 
[Tuelty  and  extortion,  as  practised  by 
German  subjects  or  prelims,  are  absolutely 
unknown.  Most  assuredly  were  any  case  of 
the  kind  to  be  brought  to  light  it  would  at 
with  the  severest  punishment.  Tliua 
the  simple  fact  that  an  able  and  conscientiout 
^presentative  was  selected  as  Minister  in 
Tangier  has  conferred  on  the  German  govero- 

unl  of  influence  now  second  to 

Empire.  This  influence  the 
by  (heir  shorl-sighted  policy,  have 
— '-'--'-  -'--~--\a  the  long  periodsi — 

negotiations  with  Morocco. 

These    statements    indicate    only    too^ 
clearly  the  singularly  short-sighied  nature 
of  the  French  policy  in  Morocco,  and  the 
'nherent  defects  oC  French  officialism.     In 
fact,  it  is  a  notorious  habit  of  French  colo- 
al  policy  all  over  the  world,  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  between   Frenchmen  and  for- 
eigners, to   decide   the    question   on    Ihe 
ground   ol   nationalily   alone,  apart   from 
sideration    of    right   and    justice. 
the  recognized  way  of  '■  fosieriag 
French  interests."     ProtSgfis  and  subject* 
of  France,  men  of  very  low  position,  hav« 
for  many  years  past,  as  petty  traders  or 
ploy^s,  been  carrying  on   a  career   of 
shameless  exiorlion,  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  in  these  practices  they  have  been 
by  the  very  influence 
which  should  have  been  used  lo  repress 
it  countenanced.     Persons  em- 
ployed in  the  consular  service  are  gener- 
ally most  inadequately  paid,  and  amongst 
:se  men  there  is  naturally  a  strong  temp- 
ion  to  eke  out  their  narrow  incomes  by 
lirecl    and    improper    methods.       The 
mbersof  Ihe  European  community  in 
jTocco  (outside  [he  official  circIe)belong 
chiefly  to  the  petty  trading  class,  and  are 
not  subject  lo  the  Moorish  jurisdieiioo. 
The  law  as  regards  foreigners  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  various  consulates  and  lega- 
tions in  the  case  of  their  own  subjecisonly, 
and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  a  heallby  pub- 
lic opinion  or  of  any  efficient  legal  check, 
a  degree  of  corruption  exists  wTiich  in  % 
properly  organized  slate  could  have  no 

li  the  policy  above  indicated  has  bees 
carried  out  by  French  officials  under  itw 
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idea  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their 
country,  no  more  egregious  error  could 
have  been  committed.  While  a  few 
French  subjects,  men  not  always  of  the 
best  character,  and  many  native  prot^gds 
usually  of  extremely  bad  character,  have 
individually  benefited  by  a  course  of  pro- 
tected rapine,  a  sentiment  of  hatred  has 
been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Moors, 
which  will  not  be  dispelled  for  generations. 
It  is  true  that  M.  Fdraud,  the  late  minis- 
ter, and  M.  Patenotre,  the  present  repre- 
sentative, have  done  much  to  check  the 
past  evil  policy,  and  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable  bequeathed  to  them  by  certain 
highly  incapable  predecessors ;  but  the 
results  of  a  long  course  of  diplomatic  error 
are  not  easily  eradicated,  and  the  loss  to 
France  is  most  probably  irreparable.  Her 
flag  has  been  disgraced,  her  prestige  has 
been  lowered,  justice  and  humanity  have 
been  outraged,  the  a£fections  of  a  people 
whose  confidence  could  have  been  easily 
secured  have  been  alienated,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  gaining  a  territory  incompara- 
bly more  important  to  France  than  all  her 
foreign  possessions  put  together  has  been 
lost.  Altogether,  the  damage  sustained  by 
French  interests  is  enormous,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  amount  has  never  yet 
been  realized  by  the  government  of  the 
republic.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count, the  sole  gain  which  appears  is  that 
by  most  infamous  proceedings  fortunes 
have  been  acquired  by  a  good  many  low 
adventurers  and  protected  natives,  of 
whose  acts,  if  only  the  real  facts  were 
known,  every  educated  and  honora- 
ble Frenchman  would  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed. 

Algeria  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Opera  Box  of  France,  having  proved  an 
extremely  costly  possession,  and  until 
lately  a  serious  drain  on  the  national  re- 
sources. If  Morocco  had  become  annexed 
to  the  Algerian  territory,  it  might,  with 
good  reason,  have  been  called  the  Bank  of 
France;  for,  with  its  boundless  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources,  its  healthy  cli- 
mate, its  varied  products,  and  advanta- 
geous geographical  position,  it  would  have 
yielded  enormous  returns  to  the  applica- 
tion of  enterprise  and  the  expenditure  of 
French  capital.  The  mines  of  Morocco, 
numerous  and  rich  as  they  are,  are  as  yet 
practically  undeveloped;  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  native  government 
claims  mineral  deposits  as  exclusively 
State  property,  individual  land  owners 
having  no  more  proprietary  right  than  that 
of  building  on  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  civilized 
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nation  which  may  be  lucky  enough  to  ac- 
quire the  rich  Moorish  prize  will  find  ready 
at  hand  an  enormous  amount  of  latent 
wealth  to  draw  on  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  settled  government  and  pro- 
moting necessary  public  works. 

Charles  Rolleston. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
FROM  A  COUNTRY  PARSONAGE. 

My  father  had  two  hobbies,  to  which  he 
was  about  equally  attached.     He   was  a 
great  entomologist  in  his  way,  and  wrote 
tracts  on  temperance.     So  far  as  I  know 
he  was  the  first  and  the  only  one  of  our 
family  that  bad  advocated  total  abstinence 
from  fermented  liquor.     It  was  certainly 
not  because  be  was  morally  weak  that  he 
adopted  this  principle,  but  rather  to  seta 
good  example  to  his  parishioners.    Intem- 
perance was   not  one  of  the  prominent 
weaknesses  of  the  dale,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  one  or  two  of  the  yeomea 
came  home  tipsy  as  certainly  as  they  vis- 
ited Greytown  on  market  day.     As  to  the 
entomology,  there  was  always  abundant 
proof  of  this  at  home.     In  summer  and 
autumn  rare  moths  and  butterflies  were 
pinned  to  the  dining-room  curtains  in  very 
great  abundance,  to  our  infinite  delight 
and  our  poor  mother's  slight  irritation. 
My  father,  I  believe,  added  two  or  three 
insects  to  the  then  known  British  species, 
and  one  which  was  new  to  science.     This 
was  called  after  our  name  by  one  of  the 
great  scientists,  and  we  all  felt  very  proud 
at  what  we  thought  the  distinction  con- 
ferred upon  us.     I  am  bound  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  same 
in  print,  nor  have  my  orothers,  although 
we  have  often  tried  to  find  it.     One  of  our 
red-letter  days   was  when  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  a  learned  society  arrived  ■ 
at  our  home,  and  contained  a  list  of  insects 
of  our  valley,  written  by  my  father.     We 
all  of  us  felt  very  proud,  as  in  assisting 
my  father  we  felt  that  part  of  the  distinc- 
tion belonged  to  us.    We  read  the  learned 
paper  with  its   hard  names  many  times 
over,  and  especially  a  little  postscript  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  editor  of  the  review. 
This  learned  man  remarked  that  the  list 
was  an  exceedingly  complete  one ;  that  it 
was  evidently  from  a  district  rich  in  insect 
life;  and  finally  held  it  up  for  imitation, 
urging  upon  others  to  do  conscientiously 
for  their  districts  what  my  father  had  done 
for  ours,  and  concluded  by  pointing  out 
that  in  this  way  the  cause  of  science  could 
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best  be  served.  There  was  only  one  thinjj 
to  damp  our  pleasure,  which  was  that,  in- 
stead of  appending  his  name,  my  father 
had  merely  written  his  initials.  As  I  have 
said,  we  were  disappointed,  and  told  my 
father  that  the  list,  so  far  as  the  signature 
went,  might  have  been  compiled  by  any 
one,  and  that  he  had  robbed  himself  of 
half  the  honor.  He  answered  that  in 
what  he  had  written  he  had  endeavored  to 
add  his  mite  to  science,  and  in  this  he 
had  his  reward.  And  so  we  were  silenced. 
Loving  natural  history  as  he  did,  my  father 
encouraged  each  of  us  to  take  up  some 
branch  of  it.  He  impressed  upon  us,  too, 
the  necessity  of  close  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  said  that,  if  we  were  to  excel 
beyond  our  fellows,  we  ought  each  to  have 
a  specialty,  and  pursue  it  with  a  great 
ardor. 

I  do  not  think  the  farmers  set  much 
store  by  our  studies  in  natural  history,  and 
I  believe  some  of  them  held  us  in  rather 
slight  contempt  for  pursuing  them.  What 
practical  good  could  come  of  it?  Was  it 
going  to  bring  us  our  bread  .^  And  be- 
cause our  neighbors  could  not  find  answers 
within  themselves  to  these  self-imposed 
questions  our  pet  projects  were  both  mer- 
cilessly reviewed  and  summarily  con- 
demned. We  were  illustrative  of  types 
of  mental  weakness  out  of  which  no  good 
thing  could  be  expected  to  come.  In  after 
years  I  knew  exactly  what  they  thought  of 
us,  for  I  found  their  very  ideas  incorpo- 
rated in  the  **  Ingoldsby  Legends."  And 
when  I  read  them  I  saw  our  own  pictures 
start  up  visibly  before  me  :  — 

Still  poking  his  nose  into  this  thing  or  that. 
At  a  gnat,  or  a  bat,  or  a  rat,  or  a  cat, 
Or  great  ugly  things,  all  legs  and  wings, 
With  nasty  long  tails  armed  with  nasty  long 
stings. 

Or  take  this  other  description  of  the  pop- 
ular verdict  against  us,  for  it  is  even  more 
succinct:  — 

He  would  pore  by  the  hour  o*cr  a  weed  or  a 

flower, 
Or  the  slugs  which  came  crawling  out  after  a 

shower ; 
Llack-bectlcs  and  bumble-bees,  bluebottle  flies. 
And  moths  were  of  no  small  account  in  his 

eyes ; 
An  industrious  flea  he'd  by  no  means  despise; 
While  an  old  daddy  longlegs,  whose  long  legs 

and  thighs 
Passed  the  common  in  shape,  or  in  color,  or 

size, 
lie  was  wont  to  consider  an  absolute  prize. 

But  this  scant  justice  which  our  early 
studies  obtained  did  us  little  harm.    My 
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father  was  always  ready  to  lend  us  his  • 
ready  sympathy  and  knowledge,  and  my 
dear  mother  expressed  herself  pleased 
that  we  seemed  to  have  such  a  fondness 
for  nature.  Nothing  but  good  could  come 
of  it,  she  thought;  and  I  well  remember 
her  saying  she  could  not  understand  how 
any  one  with  a  deep  love  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator  in  his  heart  could  ever  become 
quite  depraved. 

The  members  of  our  family,  howevett 
were  not  the  only  naturalists  that  the  valley 
had  produced.  So  rich  was  it  in  natural 
objects,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  most 
of  the  yeomen  were  naturalists  themselves 
without  knowing  it.  Although  they  never 
set  anything  down  on  paper,  they  were 
keen  observers,  and  I  have  heard  them 
describe  in  the  most  interesting  way  the 
various  traits  of  the  live  creatures  they 
met.  But  two  or  three  had  been  born  in 
the  dale  at  long  intervals  who  had  after* 
wards  distinguished  themselves  in  science. 
One  of  these  was  John  Wilson.  Wilson 
was  born  and  lived  in  the  dale,  and  we 
were  very  proud  to  think  that  he  wrote 
the  first  great  work  on  English  botany. 
This  worthy  man  came  upon  the  scene 
when  botany,  in  its  best  sense,  had  made 
but  little  progress.  He  was  one  of  those 
naturalists  who  did  much  to  place  the  sci- 
ence on  the  broad  scientific  basis  upon 
which  it  now  rests.  His  predecessors  had 
mostly  comprehended  the  subject  as  it 
taught  them  of  the  herbs  and  simples  of 
the  wood, — 

Rue,  cinciue-foil,  gill,  vervain,  and  agrimony. 
Blue-vetch  and  trilium,  hawk-weed,  sassafras. 
Milkweeds  and  murky  brakes,  quaint  pipes 
and  sundew. 

Like  his  predecessors,  too,  he  clung  fondly 
to  the  old  English  names,  and  loved  to 
wrap  about  the  flowers  the  attributes  his 
fathers  had  done.  Their  knowledge  of 
"  herbalism  "  had  been  profound,  but  he 
would  have  none  of  it.  Wilson  was  a  truly 
remarkable  man ;  and  although  there  is 
all  that  intenseness  and  simplicity  anent 
his  dealings  with  nature  that  there  had 
been  in  connection  with  the  old  workers 
who  preceded  him,  yet  his  work  is  of  an 
eminently  scientific  character.  They  were 
not  always  infallible  observers,  and  fre- 
quently tripped  in  their  facts;  Wilsoa 
rarely  did  so.  He  found  botany  as  a  sci- 
ence a  veritable  maze,  all  without  a  plan; 
but  at  his  death  he  left  it  somewhat  sys- 
tematized. I  have  said  that  Wilson  was 
born  in  our  valley,  and  may  add  that  he 
came  of  pious  yeomen  folk,  who  were  poor 
enough,  except  in  the  possession  of  many 
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stern   virtues.    The  primitive  dale  must 
have  proved  a  very  paradise  to  him,  as  it 
was  so  secluded,  and  certainly  had  never 
been  invaded  by  science  prior  to  his  com- 
ing.    This  pleasant  environment  did  not 
last  long.     In  the  fulness  of  his  boyish 
enthusiasm  he  roamed  over  the  hills  like 
a  partridge.     The  very  isolation  referred 
to,  and  which  was  a  merit  in  one  way,  ren- 
dered the  people  a  prey  to  the  grossest 
superstition.      Our  botanist  made    long, 
lonely  journeys,  often  at  night,  among  the 
hi  lis  and  woods  and  by  the  sea.    The  fell 
folk  said  that  the  nightly  calling  which 
took  him  so  far  afield  might  be  honest; 
but  they  shook  their  heads,  and  some  even 
ventured  to  say  that  he  was  a  **  wise  man  " 
—  a  dealer  in  mysteries,  and  given  to  dark 
sayings.     It  was  probably  this  evil  repute 
which  gathered  around  him,  and  the  want 
of  books,  that  caused  him  to  leave  the 
dale  and  go  to  a  small  market  town  about 
ten  miles  o£E.    And,  maybe,  this  enforced 
circumstance  was  well.     He  had  studied 
long  and   hard  in  his  native  valley,  and 
there  had  had  abundant  and  rare  material. 
At  home  he  had  only  an  old  "  Herbal," 
which  he  well  knew  was  as  full  of  inaccu- 
racies as  superstition.     Now  he  had  good 
guides,  and  found  himself  within  reach  of 
the  best  books  on  the  subject,  and  came 
into  connection  with  those  who  had  like 
interests  to  himself.     Some  of  these  were 
reallv  remarkable  workers  —  workers  who 
stood  out  far  above  the  common  run  of 
men.     They  put  before  Wilson  the  then 
standard  works  of  his  own   pet  subject, 
and  of  the  contents  of  these,  with  his 
already  acquired   knowledge    and  native 
understanding,  he  quickly  made   himself 
master.     But  none  of  the  works  to  which 
he  had  access  were  so  good  as  the  one  he 
was  destined  to  write.     They  were  styled 
"scientific;"  but  the  first  law  of  science 
is  order,  and,  as  yet,  there  was  only  chaos. 
Our  botanist  was  the  great  mind  born  to 
perceive  and  exhibit  such  order  from  the 
then  ascertained  elements  of  botany  so  far 
as  collected.     I  need  only  further  say  that 
Wilson  labored  hard  for  many  years,  work- 
ing at  his  book  the  while  he  pursued  his 
trade.     When  it  was  published  it  came  out 
in  English,  and  not  in  Latin.     The  author 
had  set  out  with  a  well-defined  plan,  and 
executed  it  in  an  admirable  manner.     It 
was  a  strong  and  original  work,  a  very 
monument  of  accurate  observation  and  the 
genius  of  hard  work.     The  botanist^s  early 
wanderings  among  the  fells  were  stamped 
upon  every  page,  and  Wilson  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  never  could  have  succeeded 
without  that  early  life  which  he  loved  so 


well.    And  so  our  greatest  "  worthy  "  pro- 
duced his  "  Synopsis  of  British  Plants." 

I  have  already  said  something  of  our 
studies  in  natural  history,  and  also  of  the 
desire  which  my  father  had  that  we  should 
each  take  up  some  specialty  instead  o( 
working  indiscriminately.    He  knew  fromi 
experience  how  many  a  keen  intellect  had! 
rusted,  shut  out  as  it  was  among  the  isola- 
tion of  the  hills.    If  ever  that  fate  sboolld! 
be  ours,  as  it  had  been  his,  he  felt  that  by 
encouraging  us  in  some  scientific  study  he 
had  done  what  he  could  to  guard  against 
the  breeding  of  ennui,  and  that  the  science, 
whichever  we  might  take  up,  would  teach 
us  the  habits  of  close  and  accurate  obser- 
vation.    My  father  knew  little  of  birds, 
but  in  his  diary  he  kept  records  of  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  rarer  summer 
visitors  ;  and,  speaking  for  myself,  it  was 
these  entries  and  the  observations  which 
they  suggested  that  first  interested  me 
in  ornithology.     From  that  time   I   have 
always  taken  an  intense  interest  in  birds. 
I  propose  to  set  down  here  a  very  short 
account  of  those  that  visited  our  valley, 
and  I  must  sketch  one  or  two  of  its  main 
physical  characteristics.    These  are  essen- 
tial to  the  better  understanding  of    the 
subject.     It  is  hemmed  in  on  three  sides, 
and  on  the  south  sweeps  away  and  loses 
itself  in  the  undulations  of  a  wooded  plain. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  touches  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  plain,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  dale  includes  tracts  of  a  very 
diversified  nature.      It  is  probably  this 
that  makes  the  woods  and  streams  and 
meadows  of  the  valley  so  rich  in  bird  life, 
and  the  fact  of  the  quietude  of  the  spot 
being  rarely  broken. 

Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the 
hills,  the  Raptores  have  always  been  the 
most  prominent  birds  of  the  valley.  They 
are  not  so  common  now  as  formerly, 
though  the  sparrow-hawk  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  woodlands,  and  the  kestrel 
holds  its  own  among  the  rocks  of  the 
scaurs.  The  beautiful  circling  kites  have 
left  Gled  Hill,  and  the  merlin  falcon  has 
fiown,  never  more  to  return.  Occasionally 
an  osprey  visits  the  still  mountain  tarns 
on  migration,  and  ravens  cross  from  moor 
to  moor,  uttering  their  dismal  "  Croak, 
croak,  croak  ! "  The  old  dismantled  hall 
has  its  pair  of  screech-owls,  and  the  tawny 
owl  makes  night  mournful  by  her  hooting 
in  the  stiller  woods.  The  more  rare  long- 
eared  and  short-eared  owls  are  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  lower-lying  mosses 
which  skirt  the  waters  of  the  brackish 
creek.  The  great  grey  shrike,  or  butcher- 
bird, visits  the  copses  which  are  likely  to 
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provide  food  for  its  larder,  and  I  have 
found  the  red-backed  species  among  the 
hedges  which  encircle  the  rooat  of  an  old 
lichened  tower.  The  spotted  and  pied 
flycatchers  come  to  us  as  our  first  summer 
visitants,  the  former  being  much  more 
common  than  the  latter.  They  establish 
themselves  everywhere  along  the  trout 
streams,  obtaining  food  from  the  insects 
of  the  overhanging  boughs.  The  pretty 
white-breasted  dipper,  or  water  crow, 
haunts  our  rocky  stream,  and  early  builds 
its  nest  along  the  Greenwash  tributaries. 
Companion  of  the  ouzel  is  the  brightly 
plumaged  kingfisher,  with  its  metallic  tints. 
You  hear  its  whistle  far  down  stream ;  it 
comes  through  the  old  ivied  bridge,  darts 
past,  and  is  gone  —  gone  to  the  dripping 
moss  by  the  waterfall,  where  the  female 
halcyon  is  hatching  her  eggs.  The  song- 
thrush  is  everywhere,  and  often  in  spring 
several  may  be  heard  at  once,  filling  the 
whole  glade  with  their  warblings.  Of  the 
other  thrushes,  the  "orange-billed  merle  " 
floods  the  copse  with  its  mellow  song  on 
summer  evenings.  The  blackbird  stays 
about  our  hedgerows  the  whole  of  the  year, 
so  does  the  misselthrush  ;  while  the  field- 
fare and  the  redwing  come  to  our  holly- 
berries  in  winter  from  the  pine  wastes  of 
Norway.  The  ring-ouzel  still  holds  its 
own  among  the  fell  "becks,"  and  there 
trills  out  its  weird  and  not  unmusical  song. 
The  hedge  accentor,  the  redbreast,  and 
the  redstart  are  common,  the  last  coming 
to  us  in  April  to  rear  its  young.  It  is 
quite  the  most  beautiful  of  the  warblers, 
and  its  brilliant  plumage  shows  well 
against  the  sombre  hues  of  the  limestone. 
It  is  now  that  so  many  other  of  the 
Sylviadcs  come  —  the  soft-billed  warblers 
of  the  woodbird  kind.  Among  these  are 
the  stone-chat,  whinchat,  and  wheatear. 
The  first  —  a  shy  bird  of  the  Common  — 
builds  its  nest  among  the  gorse ;  the  sec- 
ond in  like  situations,  or  among  broom  or 
juniper  bushes ;  while  the  wheatear  lays 
its  pale-blue  eggs  in  some  old  crannied 
wall.  Then  come  the  willow,  wood,  and 
garden  warblers  —  the  white-throat,  the 
sedgebird,  and  the  blackcaps.  The  sed^^e 
and  willow  warblers  have  their  nests  hung 
among  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  tarns  and 
meres,  and  their  game  preserves  in  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  the  waving  grasses. 
Sweetest  of  woodbirds  are  the  warblers, 
and  sweetest  songster  of  the  choir  the 
blackcap  warbler.  This  bird  is  sometimes 
called  the  "mock  nightingale,"  and  we 
have  known  persons  listening,  as  they  be- 
lieved, to  Philomela  when  the  blackcap 
was  the  only  bird  under  the  night.    The 
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I  nightingale  has  never  extended  its  Qortb> 
em  haunt  to  our  valley,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  why  this  should  be  so. 
The  whole  of  the  warblers  and  white- 
throats  may  be  found  in  our  more  shel- 
tered woods  where  they  breed  after  the 
first  weeks  of  May.  The  old  Honey-bee 
Woods  have  always  been  the  chief  hauot 
of  these  delicate  songsters. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  larch  and  fir 
plantations  which  border  the  slopes  of  our 
valley,  the  family  of  tits  has  always  been 
represented.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
golden-crested  regulus,  the  smallest  of 
British  birds,  though  by  no  means  the 
rarest.  The  crested  wren,  the  great,  blue, 
cole,  marsh,  and  long-tailed  tits  are  all  of 
them  common.  This  miniature  family  of 
acrobats  disperse  themselves  over  their 
breeding  haunts  in  summer,  nesting  for 
the  most  part  in  holes  in  trees,  but  Id 
winter  scour  the  woods  in  companies  io 
search  of  food.  Often  they  may  be  seen, 
hanging  head  downwards,  abstracting  the 
seeds  from  the  hardened  cones.  Flocks 
of  Bohemian  waxwings  are  sometimes 
shot  during  the  severity  of  winter,  and  oc- 
casionally chattering  crossbills  appear 
among  the  pines  at  the  same  season.  The 
pied  and  grey  wagtails  stay  with  us 
throughout  the  year ;  while  a  third  species 
comes  to  our  creeks  in  April,  and  thence 
proceeds  inland.  The  meadow  and  tree 
pipit  we  have,  the  latter  in  autumn  leav- 
ing the  vicinities  of  farmsteads,  where  it 
breeds,  for  warmer  climes.  In  summer 
the  skylark  is  everywhere  common,  the 
sweet-singing  woodlark  rare.  The  snow- 
fiake,  or  mountain  bunting,  is  a  little  north- 
ern visitor  which  comes  to  our  fell  slopes 
in  winter.  The  common  and  yellow  bunt- 
ings have  their  nests  among  the  tangled 
herbage  of  the  roadsides,  and  the  black- 
headed  bunting,  or  reed-sparrow,  is  every- 
where common  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
Owing  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
valley  "  intacks  "  the  goldfinch  has  become 
almost  extinct.  The  bullfinch,  the  green- 
finch, and  the  chaffinch  are  common  every- 
where, and  more  than  half  the  bird-sounas 
one  hears  in  summer  are  due  to  the  last 
named.  The  beautiful  mountain  finch,  or 
brambling,  is  rare.  Linnets  and  siskins 
go  through  life  together,  ranging  the  fields 
in  search  of  cress  and  wild  mustard  seed. 
In  summer  they  are  among  the  broom,  in 
winter  among  the  fallows.  At  the  same 
season  we  frequently  find  the  lesser  red- 
pole  among  the  nut-tree  tops,  though  its 
relative,  the  twite,  keeps  to  higher  ground. 
The  peregrine  and  the  carrion-crow  are 
much  more  rare  than  formerly,  as  is  aJso 
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the  hooded  crow;  their  haunts,  too,  are 
getting  farther  and  farther  away.  Rooks, 
jackdaws,  and  magpies  are  everywhere  on 
the  increase,  though  this  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  jay  and  the  wryneck.  The 
garrulous  blue  jay  is  confined  to  a  few 
oak  copses,  and  the  wryneck  to  one  belt 
of  wood.'  The  little  mouselike  creeper  and 
the  wren  have  protection  in  their  diminu- 
tiveness,  and  consequently  abound.  The 
hoopoe  is  also  an  occasional  visitant,  and 
has  been  more  than  once  taken.  The  lap 
of  May  brinojs  that  wandering  voice,  the 
cuckoo,  which  has  been  preceded,  a  few 
days,  by  the  sweet  birds  of  return — the 
swallows,  martins,  and  swifts.  The  night- 
jar, or  goatsucker,  follows  a  few  days  later, 
and  flies  immediately  to  the  coppice 
woods,  preferring  those  where  huge  slabs 
of  limestone  pave  the  ground,  as  on  these 
the  birds  love  to  bask,  and  between  their 
crevices  lay  their  eggs.  The  ringdove 
and  the  rockdove  haunt  the  woods,  though 
the  turtledove  comes  but  rarely.  The 
semi-domestic  pheasant  flourishes  only 
under  protection,  though  the  more  hardy 
partridge  has  her  oak-leaf  nest  under  the 
glowing  gorse  bushes  in  every  congenial 
situation.  The  indigenous  red  grouse  is 
common  on  the  moors,  the  blackcock  rare. 
Occasionally  the  timid  quail  rears  her 
brood  amid  the  long  summer  grass.  The 
bittern  has  ceased  to  boom  in  the  bog,  but 
the  gaunt  heron  still  pursues  his  solitary 
trade.  From  '*  pond  to  pond  he  roams, 
from  moor  to  moor."  The  beautiful  golden 
plover  stays  with  us  on  its  way  to  the 
more  northern  hills;  and  the  common 
green  plover,  peewit,  or  lapwing,  breeds 
everywhere  over  the  fallows.  The  curlew 
still  gives  out  its  weird  whistle  on  the  fells, 
and  hovers  around  the  farm  lights  on 
stormy  nights.  The  rare  ruff  and  the 
green  sandpiper  occasionally  come  to  the 
mosses  by  the  Greenwash  ;  and  here  in 
winter  may  be  heard  the  wild  clangor  and 
cries  of  innumerable  sea  birds. 

Our  valley  is  as  rich  in  its  plant  life  as 
in  its  birds,  and  I  will  here  set  down  some 
account  of  its  floral  treasures.  Then, 
again,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  bota- 
nist to  know  what  flowers  really  grow  in  a 
valley  which  produced  certainly  the  great- 
est botanist  of  his  time.  Of  course  I  refer 
to  Wilson  ;  though  before  I  proceed  I  may 
say  that  these  flowers  are  those  of  a  sum- 
mer, and  the  prominent  ones  that  are  seen 
in  the  dale.  Among  the  most  quaint  and 
curious  of  our  summer  wild  flowers,  both 
in  device  and  life  history,  are  the  orchids. 
And  this  order  is  nowhere  better  repre- 
sented than  here.     Many  of  them  are  late- 


flowering  plants,  but  early  summer  has 
five  species  of  its  own.     First  blooms  the 
spotted  or  purple  orchis,  and  soon  follow 
the  birdVnest,  fly,  palmate,   marsh,   and 
great  butterfly  orchids.     The  fly  orchis  is 
a  somewhat  remarkable  plant,  and  it  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  in 
the  leaves  the  resemblance  to  the  insect 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.    Its  flower 
is  dark  purple,  and  may  be  found  growing 
in   copses   and    on    hedgebanks.      **  The 
nether  parte  of  the  fly  is  black,  with  a  list 
of  ash  color  crossing  the  backe,  with  a 
showe  of  legges  hanging  at  it;  the  natu- 
rall  fly  seemeth  so  to  be  in  love  with  it  that 
you  shall  seldome  come  in  the  heateof  the 
dale  but  you  shall  find  one  sitting  close 
thereon."     The   butterfly  orchis  is  not  a 
well-named  species,  and  has  but  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  winged  creature  whose 
name  it  bears.     Its  flowers  are   creamy 
white,  and  at  night  emit  a  sweet  perfume. 
This  being  so,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  particular  flower  is  fertilized  only 
by  night-flying  moths.     Among  the  more 
general  flowers  of  the  season  is  crosswort, 
growing  in  pretty  golden  clusters  on  every 
bit  of   neglected  ground.    Side  by  side 
with  this  is  the  tiny  pink  valerian,  every- 
where nestling  under  the  moister  meadow 
banks.    One  of  our  handsomest  weeds  is 
the  globe  flower  —  a  rare  and  cultivated 
plant  in  many  districts,  but  here  growing 
wild.     Wherever  it  flourishes  its  delicate 
yellow  globe-like  flowers  enliven  the  sur- 
rounding   greenery.     In    times    gone  by 
globe  flowers   were  gathered  with  great 
festivity  by.  youths  of  both  sexes  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  it  was  usual  to  see 
them  return  from  the  woods  of  an  evening 
laden  with  these  flowers,  with  which  they 
made  wreaths  and  garlands  to  adorn  their 
houses.     The    old  floral  usages  of    the 
country  —  the  flower  strewings  and  well 
dressings,    the   decking  of    houses    and 
churches  with  wreaths  —  are  now  nearly 
over,  and  even   the  garlands  of  May-day 
become  fewer  each  year.     Cow-wheat  is  a 
pretty,  delicate  plant,  with  long,  tubular, 
pale-yellow  flowers.     Cows  are  fond  of  it, 
and  Linnasus  asserts  that  the  best  and 
3'ellowest  butter  is  made  where  it  abounds. 
There  is  a  popular  error  respecting  the 
large  family  of  buttercups,  to  the  effect 
that  when  these  are  most  plentiful  butter 
will  be  yellowest.     But  cows,  on  account 
of  the  acridity  of  the  flowers,  rarely  eat 
them,  and  tufts  may  be  seen  still  standing 
when  the  grass  about  them  and  over  all 
the    pasture    is    closely    cropped.     This 
northern  valley  is  one  of  the  spots  where 
the  handsome  columbine  grows  wild,  but 
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even  here  its  distribution  is  local.  The 
large  blue,  white,  or  pink  petals  have  each 
incurved  spurs,  and  the  flower  acquires 
its  name  from  the  fanciful  resemblance  to 
a  nest  of  doves. 

As  summer  advances  she  deepens  her 
color  and  renders  sweeter  her  breath. 
And  so  it  happens  that  the  wild  flowers 
now  blooming  have  brightly  colored  corol- 
las, and  lend  a  richness  of  beauty  to  the 
surrounding  foliage  almost  peculiar  to  the 
season.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
foxglove,  trailing  woodbine,  guelder-rose, 
iris,  golden  rod,  giant  bell-flower,  and 
many  others.  But  there  are  marvellously 
beautiful  plumes  —  flowers  we  usually 
pass  unnoticed  on  account  of  their  dimin- 
utiveness  —  which,  examined  with  the  aid 
of  a  lens,  show  a  wondrous  witchery  of 
structure.  They  are  the  grasses.  This 
one,  with  its  soft  and  hairy  head  like  a 
brush,  is  the  meadow  foxtail.  That,  with 
the  slender  waving  purplish  flowers,  the 
common  field  grass  —  the  chief  element 
of  the  meadows.  Then  there  are  the 
haulms  of  brome,  with  large,  broad,  flat 
heads,  fiercely  bearded  and  standing 
square  to  the  breeze.  And  here,  again, 
the  sweet  vernal  grass,  which  imparts  such 
a  delicious  odor  to  newly  mown  hay.  In 
addition  there  are  fescue,  matweed,  wild 
oats,  cord  grass,  darnel,  and  wagging  ben- 
nets,  as  well  as  creeping  couch  grass,  the 
farmer-loved  timothy,  quake  or  dodder, 
and  tares.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
iJritisli  grasses,  intermixed  with  which  is 
red  and  white  clover.  Because  they  find 
tiny  drops  of  honey  in  the  long  corolline 
tubes,  children  love  to  call  it  honeysuckle. 
To  show  how  almost  inextricably  inter- 
woven is  the  existence  of  one  branch  of 
nature  with  another,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  red  clover  as  illustrated  by  Darwin. 
The  humble-bee  is  the  only  insect  the 
proboscis  of  which  is  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  the  nectar  in  the  clover  flower,  and 
hence  only  this  insect  can  fertilize  it. 
The  number  of  bees  in  any  one  district  is 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  field-mice, 
which  destroy  the  combs  ;  the  number  of 
field-mice  is  again  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  cats,  which,  in  turn,  prey  upon 
them;  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  to 
the  domestication  of  the  cat  are  our  large 
clover  crops  due. 

The  giant  bell-flower  is  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  swarthy  summer.  It  grows  in 
moist  and  shady  woods,  with  its  purplish 
blue  or  more  rarely  white  petals,  and  the 
children  call  it  the  Canterbury  bell.  As 
eagerly  do  we  look  for  the  first  wild  rose 
as  for  the  swallow  or  cuckoo.    In  June 


every  hedgerow  is  adorned  with  them, 
and  woodbine  twines  about  their  branches. 
The  pink  and  white  roses  are  among  our 
sweetest  summer  flowers,  and  not  only 
beautify  the  country  now,  but  their  bright 
scarlet  fruit  in  winter  relieves  the  monot- 
ony of  the  hedges  and  affords  food  for  the 
birds.  In  the  low-lying  and  wet  woods 
the  guelder-rose,  or  wayfaring  tree,  has 
put  on  its  bloom.  Of  all  floral  sweets 
that  emitted  by  the  guelder-rose  is  the 
most  refreshing.  Its  flowers  hang  in 
graceful  white  cymes,  and  are  peculiarly 
wax-like  ;  the  drooping  clusters  of  berries 
are  smooth,  clean,  and  bright  as  rubies. 
The  gold  and  purple  iris  of  the  bogs  and 
tarns  is  an  imposing  flower,  well  set  off  by 
its  dark-green,  sword-like  leaves.  The 
honeysuckle,  or  woodbine,  is  loved  alike 
by  all.  Its  blossoms  are  as  sweet  as 
beautiful,  and  just  now  it  is  threading  its 
sinuous  way  through  every  hedgerow. 
This  was  the  caprifole  and  twisted  eglan- 
tine of  the  older  poets.  Generally  dis- 
tributed through  the  woods  in  each  sum- 
mer are  tlie  wild  hyacinths  or  **blue 
bells."  These  cover  the  floor  of  every 
copse,  making  in  places  floods  of  purple. 
Rarely  there  may  be  found  white  varieties 
of  this  beautiful  flower,  several  of  which 
have  been  gathered  in  our  woods.  The 
flower  of  the  ancients  which  bore  this 
name  had  upon  its  petals  dark  spots  re- 
sembling the  Greek  word  AZ  —  alas  !  Our 
hyacinth,  however,  having  no  such  dis- 
tinctive mark,  is  named  Non  Scriptus  — 
not  written.  Blooming  in  hedges  and 
waste  places  is  the  ground  ivy,  with  its 
purple  flowers  and  dark  rounded  leaves. 
Primitive  botanists  considered  this  plant 
of  great  efficacy  in  many  dire  diseases, 
and  even  now  in  some  rural  districts  its' 
leaves  are  dried  and  used  as  tea.  It  emits 
a  pleasant  fragrance,  and  has  an  aromatic 
taste.  The  ripening  of  the  yellow  rattle 
indicates  our  hay-time,  when  the  hard 
seeds  rattle  in  the  capsules.  This  blue 
marsh  vetch  ling  is  rare  in  its  beauty,  and 
blooms  in  like  places  to  the  silvery  grass 
of  Parnassus.  Lady's-mantle  is  the  plant 
whose  fringed  and  rounded  leaves  always 
contain  a  sparkling  drop  of  dew.  Deadly 
nightshade  is  a  rare  but  fatally  poisonous 
plant,  whose  dark  purple  leaves  in  autumn 
so  much  adorn  the  hedgerows.  One  of 
our  few  climbers  is  the  graceful  black 
bryony,  with  its  picturesque  entwining 
boughs.  Its  scarlet  berries  are  as  in-> 
viting  as  its  bright  green  foliage  is  cool  in 
summer.  The  scabious  shines  through 
the  foliage  of  the  dusty  roadside,  and  in 
the    green    lanes  tower  the  stately  fox* 
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gloves.  For  dignified  beauty,  for  loveli- 
ness of  form  and  hue,  few  English  flowers 
can  compete  with  the  foxglove.  Hounds- 
tongue  and  dusky  cranesbill  are  rare  flow- 
ers here,  though  elsewhere  they  are 
not  uncommon.  Beautiful  to  our  eyes 
is  the  little  scarlet  pimpernel,  poor  man^s 
weather-glass,  or  shepherd's  barometer. 
All  these  names  are  appropriate,  for  not 
only  do  the  flowers  close  at  the  approach 
of  rain,  but  wake  and  sleep  both  morning 
and  afternoon  at  seven  and  two  respec- 
tively, with  the  greatest  regularity.  The 
pimpernel  is  one  of  the  only  two  scarlet 
British  wild  flowers,  and  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  a  low,  creeping  plant, 
which  trails  its  delicate  stem  about  the 
stalks  of  the  scarlet  poppy  of  the  corn- 
fields. Enchanter's  nightshade,  betony, 
figwort,  and  the  little  eyebright  all  bloom 
in  the  valley.  This  last  possesses  won- 
derful virtues  of  eye-preserving  according 
to  the  old  herbalists,  and  in  rural  districts 
is  much  used  as  an  eye-wash.  The  bog- 
bean,  butterwort,  and  golden  rod  are  all 
handsome  summer  flowers,  the  last  a  mass 
of  golden  blooms  mounted  on  a  dense 
spike.  In  times  past  it  had  repute  for  the 
curing  of  wounds,  and  old  Gerarde  says: 
"  It  is  extolled  above  all  herbs  for  the 
stopping  of  blood,  and  hath  in  times  past 
been  had  in  greater  estimation  and  regard 
than  in  these  daies  ;  for  within  my  re- 
membrance I  have  known  the  drie  herbe 
which  came  from  beyond  the  seas  sold  for 
half-a-crown  an  ounce."  Butterwort  is  a 
rare  and  singular  bog  plant,  its  leaves 
having  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  white  crystals  of  hoarfrost;  it  was 
formerly  used  for  dyeing  the  hair  yel- 
low. 

One  of  the  dalesmen,  a  yeoman  of  re- 
pute and  some  standing,  was  a  minute 
philosopher,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Like  Gilbert  White, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  down  what 
he  saw  going  on  about  him,  and  all  his  ob- 
servations are  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
scription. He  was  essentially  an  out-door 
observer,  and  as  he  took  his  facts  at  first 
hand  from  nature  there  was  always  a  fas- 
cinating freshness  about  them.  One  of 
his  more  ambitious  essays  at  writing  was 
a  sketch  entitled  "The  Fisherman:  a 
Character,"  a  production  at  once  quaint 
and  accurate.  After  describing  the  varied 
charms  of  the  valley,  its  sweet  stream, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  ensnare 
its  crimson-spotted,  golden-sided  trout, 
and  adding  that  he  must  not  be  tempted  to 
dwell  on  these  reminiscences,  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  '*  Our  present  object  is  an  attempt 


to  describe  a  somewhat  singular  character 
whom  we  met  with  lately  on  a  morning 
walk  along  the  road  that  skirts  the  afore- 
said stream.  We  had  stayed  our  steps  as 
usual  to  contemplate,  with  ever  new  de- 
light, the  features  of  the  valley,  when  we 
observed  moving  down  the  stream,  from 
just  opposite  to  where  we  stood,  a  certain 
individual  who,  though  not  strictly  an 
angler,  may  be  denominated  a  fisher  of  the 
first  magnitude.  We  had  not  seen  him 
till  he  moved,  but  he  had  seen  us,  and 
shifted  his  position  about  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  brook,  by  the  side  of  which  he 
again  planted  himself.  We  have  known 
him  long,  but  not  intimately,  for  he  is  of 
shy  habits  and  very  chary  of  all  familiar 
intercourse.  We  could  not  but  admire  his 
handsome,  tall  figure  as  he  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  looking  into  it  *as  if 
he  had  been  conning  a  book.*  He  was 
arrayed  in  his  constant  garb  —  a  durable 
sort  of  dress,  the  color  of  dingy  white,  or 
rather  approaching  to  a  pale  blue.  The 
cut  or  fashion  of  this  costume  he  never 
changes,  nor  does  he  often  renew  it  —  not 
oftener,  we  believe,  than  once  a  year,  when 
he  gets  anew  suit. 

"Your  angler  is  somewhat  of  an  enthu- 
siast, and  pursues  his  gentle  craft  with  an 
absorbing  interest ;  but  then  it  is  only  as 
a  pastime  and  at  suitable  seasons,  when 
weather  is  favorable,  when  the  spring 
rains  have  raised  the  brooks,  and  dyed 
their  waters  with  the  precious  ale-color, 
and  the  wind  breathes  from  the  mild 
south  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  alas !  how  often 
does  he  return  with  an  empty  pannier! 
How  different  with  our  hero.  His  sport 
depends  not  on  the  fickle  seasons;  at 
least  he  pursues  it  in  all  weathers  —  in  the 
bright  sunshine  or  when  the  face  of  heaven 
is  overhung  with  clouds,  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer  or  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
biting  north  and  the  ponds  and  streams 
are  bound  over  with  plates  of  ice,  he  is 
still  at  his  work  fishing,  evermore  fishing. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  his  very  liv- 
ing depends  upon  it.  How  often  have  we 
pitied  him  in  winter,  in  a  severe  winter. 
It  is  hard  to  live  upon  nothing  but  fish, 
and,  moreover,  to  have  to  catch  them  be- 
fore you  can  dine.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
be  confined  to  one  dish,  and  to  have  no 
other  resource,  for  if  that  fail,  where  are 
you  ?  It  is  like  that  Irishman  with  his 
potato — when  that  rots  there  is  famine. 
But  it  has  been  hinted  that  our  friend  is 
not  entirely  confined  to  fish,  and  that  he 
can  occasionally  eke  out  his  scanty  repast 
with  frogs.  We  shall  not  deny  it.  It  is 
probable  enough.     It  is  consoling  to  have 
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such  a  resource.    In  this  he  but  resembles 
the  Frenchman. 

"  We  have  said  that  the  angler  is  an  en- 
thusiast, much  carried  away  by  his  imagi- 
nation. We  have  known  two  or  three  of 
this  gentle  tribe,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope 
of  sport,  set  off  from  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, walk  all  the  way  to  Bracken  Bridge  to 
try  the  waters  of  the  silvery  Greenwash, 
and  return  the  same  night,  after  fishing  ail 
day,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  but  per- 
haps not  much  encumbered  by  heavy  pan- 
niers. But  if  the  disciple  of  Walton  is 
patient  and  persevering,  and  takes  long 
rambles  in  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  we 
think  he  is  exceeded  in  every  respect  by  the 
subject  of  our  description.  VVe  believe 
there  is  not  a  tarn  or  lake,  still  water  with 
sedgy  shore  or  running  brook  with  sandy 
bottom,  or  even  dyke  or  ditch  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  from  his  home,  that 
is  not  well  known  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  has  not  pursued  his  solitary  sport. 

*•  We  have  been  somewhat  puzzled 
whether  to  class  him  as  gentleman  or 
poacher  —  for  he  partakes  of  the  character 
of  both  —  a  kind  of  hybrid  betwixt  the  two, 
neither  selling  his  game  nor,  after  serving 
his  own  needs,  disposing  of  it  in  any  other 
way,  except  feeding  his  children  when  he 
happens  to  have  any,  and  then  only  while 
they  are  of  tender  age,  for  they  are  soon 
turned  out  of  the  parental  shelter,  and 
compelled  to  seek  their  own  living  in  the 
world  at  large,  like  himself,  by  fishing. 
So  has  it  been  with  his  progenitors,  so 
will  it  be  with  his  posterity  till  the  end  of 
time.  As  in  the  East  with  the  Hindoos, 
and,  in  a  degree,  with  other  wanderers  like 
himself,  as  gipsies  and  potters,  his  family 
seem  not  to  have  got  beyond  the  system 
of  castes,  whicii,  it  must  be  allowed,  shows 
but  a  low  degree  of  civilization.  But  still, 
as  he  sells  not  his  fish,  or  stoops  to  any 
kind  of  vulgar  labor,  so  far  we  must  rank 
him  as  a  gentleman.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  as  he  cannot  be  called  the  owner 
of  a  single  rood  of  land  or  water,  and  yet 
presumes  to  sport  wherever  it  suits  him, 
on  the  property  of  gentle  or  simple,  yeo- 
man or  squire,  without  condescending  to 
ask  leave  of  any  man,  we  fear,  therefore, 
as  far  as  this  goes,  we  must  consider  him 
a  poacher.  Moreover,  like  too  many  of 
that  lawless  profession,  he  is  wretchedly 
poor,  and,  laying  up  nothing  for  a  wet  day, 
he  must  be  often,  as  we  hinted  before, 
sorely  beset  with  his  wants.  There  is 
something  in  his  looks  that  makes  this  too 
probable  —  the  same  lank,  meagre  figure 
he  alwavs  was.  Let  the  season  be  ever  so 
genial,  tish  ever  so  plentiful,  it  makes  no 


difference  in  his  personal  appearance;  he 
is  as  thin  and  spare  as  ever,  with  scarcely 
an  ounce  of  f]esh  on  his  bones.     He  is 
emphatically  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kioe 
—  seems  far  gone  in  consumption,  almost 
like  the  figure  of  death  in  the  old  pictures. 
It  was  this  thin  and  haggard  appearance 
that   led   a  fanciful   French   naturalist  to 
describe  him  as  the  very  type  of  misery 
and  famine.     We  suspect,  however,  that 
Mons.  Buffon  was  a  little  out  here,  and 
that  our  hero  has  more   pleasure  in  life 
than  he  was  aware  of.     His  patience  and 
persevering    efforts    must    procure    him 
many  a  savory  meal,  and  though  they  do 
not  fatten  his  ribs,  they  at  least  keep  him 
in  good  working,  or  rather  sporting,  order* 
We  trust  he  will  long  remain  so,  and  con- 
tinue to  enliven  our  valley  with  his  pres- 
ence.    Poacher   though  he  be  we  respect 
him  for  his  love  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, of  nature  and  of  fishing.     We 
are   certain,  however  fortune  may  frown 
upon  him,  to  whatever  straits  he  maybe 
reduced  for  a  living,  that  rather  than  seek 
shelter  in  a  union  workhouse  he  would  die 
of  famine. 

**We  have  said  nothing  of  his  method 
of  6shing.  How  various  are  the  arts  by 
which  cunning  man  contrives  to  circum- 
vent the  finny  tribe.  With  all  deference 
to  honest  Izaak  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  whole  art  of  angling  is  based  upon 
deceit  and  imposture.  Therefore  our 
sportsman  rejects  it,  we  suppose,  on  that 
account.  And  then  as  to  the  use  of  nets, 
it  has  doubtless  been  copied  from  the  vil- 
lainous spider,  who  weaves  a  web  from 
his  own  bowels,  and  hangs  it  before  the 
door  of  his  lair,  in  which  he  lurks,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  the  unwary  victim  entan- 
gled in  its  meshes.  He  will  have  none  of 
this.  Nor  does  he  adopt  the  more  simple 
and  straightforward  scheme  of  the  school- 
boy and  otter,  by  dragging  his  speckled 
prey  from  under  the  banks  and  braes  of 
the  populous  brooks.  No ;  he  has  a  method 
of  his  own.  Armed  with  a  single  spear- 
shaped  weapon  of  about  six  inches  in 
length,  woe  to  the  unhappy  trout  or  eel 
that  comes  within  its  range.  It  is  trans- 
fixed with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

**  There  is  no  history  of  an  individual 
from  which  a  moral  lesson  may  not  be 
drawn.  Why  not  then  from  the  character 
of  our  hero  ?  In  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's 
a  fit  of  despondency  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  by  the  patient  and  cheerful  bear- 
ing of  an  old  man  whom  the  poet  met  with 
on  the  lonely  moors  gathering  leeches. 
We  have  sometimes  amused  ourselves  in 
running  a  parallel  betwixt  the  character 
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we  hav6  attempted  to  describe  and  the 
brave  old  Scotchman  of  the  poet.  There 
is  no  slight  resemblance.  Both  silent  and 
solitary  in  their  habits  ;  both  models  of 
patience  and  perseverance  and  of  content- 
ment with  the  calling  allotted  to  them  by 
Heaven  ;  both  wanderers,  both  haunters 
of  ponds  and  moors,  *  From  pond  to  pond 
he  roamed,  from  moor  to  moor.'  Yes,  and 
on  much  the  same  errand,  too ;  for  we  be- 
lieve our  hero  could  gather  leeches  upon 
occasion  ;  indeed,  we  durst  back  him  for 
a  trifle  (were  we  in  the  habit  of  laying 
wagers)  against  the  old  man,  both  for 
quickness  and  tact  in  that  employment. 
We  have,  however,  no  wish  that  the  poet 
had  substituted  our  hero  for  his  in  that 
noble  poem,  for  we  would  not  alter  a  line 
or  word  of  it.  We  only  beg  that  our  fisher 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  as  a  teacher  of 
*  resolution  and  independence*  with  that 
immortal  leech  gatherer.  Our  paper  has 
reached  a  greater  length  than  we  had  in- 
tended, and  yet  we  have  only  touched  on 
the  character  of  an  individual.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  pardoned  a  few  words  more  on 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  Like  that 
of  the  gipsies  and  other  nomadic  tribes 
its  origin  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  probability  is  that  it  came  from  the 
East,  but  of  its  first  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope we  believe  history  is  silent,  and  the 
most  learned  are  at  a  loss  on  so  mysteri- 
ous a  subject.  We  think,  however,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  this  wandering  tribe 
had  spread  widely,  were  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous than  at  present,  before  the  barba- 
rians from  the  North  had  overrun  the 
Roman  Empire. 

*'  Nay,  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture, 
they  are  so  ancient  that  they  date  even 
from  beyond  the  Pyramids.  Not,  however, 
to  indulge  in  disquisition,  but  to  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  historic  period, 
we  find  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
firmly  established  in  our  island  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  held  in  much  higher 
respect  than  they  are  at  present.  Not  only 
were  they  often  present  with  the  baron  in 
his  field  sports  —  especially  that  of  hawk- 
ing—  but  not  seldom  in  the  ancient  pas- 
time played  a  very  active  part.  A  still 
stronger  proof  of  the  regard  in  which  they 
were  then  held  was  that  when  the  lonely 
baron  entertained  his  numerous  followers 
on  grand  feast  days  the  dinner  would  have 
been  thought  very  incomplete  had  they 
not  been  present,  and  then  not  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  long  table  among  the 
poor  retainers,  but  at  the  upper  part  with 
the  most  honored  guests.  Like  the  Jews, 
the  people  we  speak  of  live  in  little  knots 


and  communities,  but  not,  like  them,  con- 
fined to  some  dirty  quarter  of  a  city,  where 
they  can  practise  their  money-making  arts. 
On  the  contrary,  our  purer  race  avoid  all 
towns  —  nay,  like  the  Arab  of  the  desert, 
they  view  them  with  unmingled  fear  and 
horror.  Never  is  there  one  seen  there, 
unless  it  be  some  poor  captive,  pining 
away  his  life  for  want  of  fresh  air  and 
freedom." 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  quaint 
sketch  refers  to  the  heron. 

A  Country  Parson. 


From  The  Cornhill  Maji^azine. 
A  STUDY  IN  GREY. 

Poor  Cookham  Dene  in  a  mild  way 
was  a  disappointed  man.  He  felt,  though 
he  did  not  own,  that  he  had  never  been 
exactly  appreciated.  He  was  certain  that 
his  poor  wife  had  not  understood  him. 
His  daughter  he  did  not  expect  to  under- 
stand him;  she  was  a  mere  child,  or  he 
thought  so.  In  some  vague  way  he  felt 
that  his  wife  had  hung  like  a  mill-stone 
round  his  neck ;  she  had  kept  him  back 
—  how  or  from  what  he  did  not  exactly 
know,  but  he  had  not  made  his  mark,  and 
he  had  always  felt  —  at  least  up  to  a  cer- 
tain period  of  his  life  —  that  he  should 
make  his  mark  sooner  or  later;  in  what 
capacity  he  might  have  been  puzzled  to 
explain. 

He  had  great  gifts ;  his  mother  had  told 
him  so  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  a 
schoolmaster^s  pet,  which  perhaps  is 
rather  a  bad  sign  ;  he  ended  by  believing 
that  he  was  a  scholar,  he  was  certainly  a 
dreamer.  He  fancied  that  he  had  a  liter- 
ary turn,  but  was  not  quite  certain  about 
it.  Art  be  despised;  music  he  did  not 
care  for ;  he  had  no  turn  for  science,  but 
he  thought  novels  rubbish,  and  prided 
himself  on  his  good  sense.  He  was  rather 
shy,  perhaps  a  little  proud.  Nobody 
sought  him  as  a  friend,  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  friends  were  to  be  sought.  He 
had  not  struggled  for  either  comfortable 
circumstances  or  a  fair  social  position, 
but  both  had  come  to  him,  and  in  process 
of  time  a  wife  came  also  —  how,  he  really 
hardly  recollected.  His  mother  and  her 
relations  had  something  to  do  with  it,  be 
occasionally  reflected  rather  bitterly,  but 
he  led  a  lonely  life,  and  felt  that  he  was 
entitled  to  something,  he  hardly  knew 
what,  that  had  never  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  grew  a  little  sour. 

Then  his  wife  died  —  faded  away  silently 
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—  and  he  was  sorry  ;  but  still  he  felt  that 
she  had  never  understood  him,  and  so  too 
felt  Maisie. 

Maisie  was  growing  a  big  girl  now,  and 
believed  in  her  father  implicitly,  except 
when  doubts  obtruded  themselves,  as  thev 
will  in  the  case  even  of  the  most  faithful, 
and  then  she  thrust  them  from  her  with 
indignation.  She  feared  that  her  mother 
had  never  quite  comprehended  the  great 
heart  that  had  been  given  into  her  keep- 
ing ;  but  she  was  sure  that  she  understood 
her  father  thoroughly  and  that  he  under- 
stood her,  and  that  they  were  devoted  to 
each  other  ;  still  in  this,  as  has  been  hinted, 
she  happened  to  be  mistaken. 

She  meant  to  keep  house  for  her  father, 
and  minister  to  all  his  little  wants ;  but 
her  father  had  different  ideas,  and  was 
glad  to  let  her  go  away  and  live  with  some 
very  old  friends  of  her  mother's.  Maisie 
was  grieved,  perhaps  a  little  irritated  at 
this,  but  poor  papa  checked  her  remon- 
strances abruptly,  and  away  she  went. 
Papa,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  very  fond 
of  iMaisie.  He  fancied  she  had  been 
petted  by  her  mother,  and  he  knew  that 
her  mother  was  not  an  intellectual  woman, 
and  he  believed  that  Maisie  was  not  in- 
tellectual either. 

But  Maisie  thought  she  was  differ- 
ent from  other  girls,  and  so  the  old 
friends  to  whom  she  had  been  consigned 
thought.  They  considered  her  pert,  and 
rather  disagreeable.  Still  they  did  not 
say  so  ;  being  an  excellent  and  patient  old 
couple,  they  sought  by  degrees  to  bring 
ameliorating  influences  to  bear. 

A  good  many  months  rolled  by,  and 
papa's  letters  were  short  and  infrequent. 
He  told  Maisie  that  he  had  had  a  cold  in  the 
head,  that  he  had  had  the  house  painted, 
that  he  had  bought  a  pair  of  boots  and 
returned  them  as  they  were  a  bad  fit,  but 
he  did  not  tell  her  anything  of  particular 
importance,  and  did  not  seem  to  pine  for 
her  return.  She  did  not  understand  this; 
she  had  flattered  herself  that  after  her 
mother's  decease  they  would  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  Having  an  afiEectionate 
nature  or  an  eve  to  effect,  she  had  burned 
to  pose  as  the  devoted  daughter. 

One  morning  when  she  came  down  to 
breakfast  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  as  we 
shall  call  them,  wore  grave  countenances 
and  looked  at  Maisie,  as  she  could  not 
help  thinking,  oddly.  Then  Mrs.  Brown 
glanced  at  her  husband  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  Mr.  Brown  shrugged  his, 
and  went  on  munching  his  buttered  toast 
with  downcast  eyes. 

Maisie  thought  all  this  rather  singular. 


but  she  was  accustomed  to  the  odd  ways 
of  the  queer  old  couple,  so  made  an  excel- 
lent meal  without  in  the  least  anticipating 
the  pleasant  little  surprise  that  vras  in  store 
for  her. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  her  dear 
father  had  been  appreciated  at  last,  by  a 
remarkably  pretty  girl,  too.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  thought  he  must  be  mad,  but  he 
thought  himself  still  a  bit  of  a  lady-killer. 
He  had  always  considered  him.self  snch  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  but  a  strict  sense  of 
propriety  had  prevented  his  saying  so. 
He  had  fancied  from  time  to  time  that 
young  ladies  in  church  or  in  omnibuses 
had  glanced  at  him  archly.  No  doubt  he 
looked  far  short  of  his  real  age,  at  least 
such  was  his  conviction,  and  he  had  an 
interesting  appearance,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  men  of  intellect.  He  had  married 
young,  and  just  at  the  time  when  husbands 
are  beginning  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  recru- 
descence of  juvenility  wives  have  a  trick 
of  looking  irritatingly  old,  or  perhaps  one's 
taste  at  fifty  is  not  that  of  twenty-five. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Cookham  Dene  felt  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake;  he  was  rather 
ashamed  of  his  wife. 

But  when  she  withered  away  and  died 
he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  though 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had  been 
in  anywise  to  blame,  and  he  knew  that  she 
had  made  him  happy,  or  at  least  comfort- 
able, for  many  many  years ;  but  she  had 
never  understood  or  appreciated  him, 
though,  poor  soul,  she  was  perhaps  scarce- 
ly to  be  blamed  for  that,  her  mind,  such  as 
it  was,  being  entirely  given  over  to  house- 
hold concerns. 

Well,  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  he  went  his  way  — 
not  rejoicing  exactly,  for  every  incident  in 
his  career  somehow  or  other  seemed 
tinged  with  a  sense  of  melancholy  disap- 
pointment—  but  he  felt  that  he  had  elbow 
room,  and  that  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
at  least  an  Indian  summer,  and  so  he  met 
with  his  reward  at  last. 

She  was  very  pretty  !  she  had  a  nice 
figure,  and  natural  pale  gold  hair  and 
rather  steely  blue  eyes,  and  a  winsome  if 
tight  little  mouth  with  real  teeth,  which  is 
rather  rare  nowadays,  and  an  innocent 
childish  manner.  Also  she  had  a  neat  foot 
and  ankle,  and  a  trim  habit  of  dressing;. 
But  there  was  a  drawback  —  a  very  slight 
one,  Mr.  Dene  thought,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  regarded  the  matter  seriously — 
she  had  been  an  attendant  in  a  boot  sliop. 
Beyond  that  nobody  knew  anything  at  all 
about  her,  where  she  came  from,  or  who 
!  were  her  belongings,  or  if  she  had  any. 
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There  was  DOthing  to  be  done.  The 
mar  rage  was  2ifait  accompli,  Mr.  Brown 
opinedf  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  that  there  was  **  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool."  His  wife  broke  the 
exasperating  intelligence  as  gently  as  she 
could  to  her  young  guest,  and  iMaisie  — 
well,  it  would  require  the  powers  of  a  better 
story-teller  than  myself  to  describe  her 
emotions. 

She  was  not  merely  wounded  to  the 
quick,  she  trembled  with  rage.  She  could 
not  believe  what  she  heard  ;  the  possibility 
of  such  a  catastrophe  had  never  dawned 
upon  her ;  she  felt  as  if  some  one  had 
boxed  her  ears.  She  was  dazed  and  stupe- 
fied, then  she  felt  as  if  she  should  go  mad. 
She  could  not  sit  quiet  the  whole  day. 
They  liad  told  her  nothing  yet  about  the 
boot  shop,  or  that  mamma-in-law  was 
pretty.     Maisie  had  some  pedigree  pride. 

Maisie  had  been  rather  well  educated. 
Her  mother  iiad  sent  her  to  a  nice  school, 
and  she  not  only  had  accomplishments  but 
ladylike  manners.  But  for  her  conceit  she 
would  have  been  a  nice  girl  enough.  She 
had  sometimes  hoped  that  she  might  grow 
up  good-looking,  but  she  did  not  believe 
that  she  was  ugly  —  nor  was  she,  but  she 
prided  herself  on  her  cleverness,  and  that 
is  a  relative  term. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  might  have  been 
odd  people,  but  they  were  kind  —  more 
than  kind,  and  told  Maisie  she  might  al- 
ways consider  their  house  her  home. 
They  did  not  suppose  a  pretty,  silly  little 
woman  like  her  mother-in-law  would  desire 
to  have  the  trouble  of  looking  after  her. 
But  the  new  Mrs.  Cookham  Dene,  if  silly 
in  some  respects,  was  wide  enough  awake 
in  others,  and,  though  of  a  babyfied  as- 
pect, had  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant.  Moreover 
she  was  jealous.  She  had  not  been  well 
brought  up,  and  she  did  not  see  why  Mai- 
sie should  be  well  brought  up  either.  At 
all  events  she  was  not  going  to  let  the  girl 
give  herself  airs. 

So  one  day  an  imperative  and  formally 
grateful  letter  arrived  from  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  his  daughter  had  to  be 
packed  oft  back  home  again.  Mrs.  Brown 
said  it  was  really  too  bad  of  that  silly  old 
fellow  ;  her  husband  thought  that  perhaps 
on  the  whole  they  were  well  rid  of  the 
child.  Good,  easy  man,  he  dreaded  com- 
plications, and  he  liked  to  see  the  house- 
i)old  expenses  kept  down. 

Maisie  journeyed  back  home  sorrow- 
fully —  indignantly,  with  a  touch  of  dread. 
She  knew  now  that  her  father  held  her  of 
no  account.  She  had  misgivings  relative 
to  her  mother-in-law.    iMrs.  Brown  seemed 


to  doubt  whether  she  would  be  able  to  put 
the  interloper  into  her  right  place,  though 
Maisie  had  said  that  she  meant  to  do  so, 
that  she  did  not  intend  her  father  to  be 
imposed  on.  Had  Maisie  been  a  boy, 
perhaps  she  would  never  have  gone  home, 
but  run  away  to  sea,  as  the  expression  is. 
But  girls  are  not  wanted  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  she  had  no  money,  and  she 
was  a  bit  cowed  by  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  and  she  was  desperate.  Oh,  if  only 
her  mother-in-law  could  be  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  or  if  only  she  would  obligingly 
tumble  down-stairs  and  break  her  neck  ! 
But  Fortune  was  singularly  apathetic. 

When  Maisie  got  home  she  noticed,  as 
the  cab  drew  up  at  the  door,  that  every- 
thing looked  amazingly  spick-and-span. 
New  paint  everywhere,  an  efflorescence 
of  scarlet  geraniums,  and  the  scrubby  old 
garden  a  model  of  suburban  propriety. 
New  short  window-blinds  with  brass 
bands,  the  front  door  chocolate  and  gold, 
and  the  ornamental  ironwork,  which  used 
to  be  a  dirty  cream-color,  painted  and 
gilded  as  if  the  once  gloomy  old  villa  had 
been  turned  into  a  seaside  boarding  bouse. 

Inside,  sticky  new  furniture,  gaudy  pat- 
terns, and  plenty  of  gas  just  being  lighted, 
though  it  was  scarcely  dusk. 

A  prim  domestic.  Everything  quite  en 
rlgle^  but  not  in  the  best  of  taste.  All 
the  **  shabby  old  rubbish  "  that  her  mother 
had  been  so  fond  of  banished.  Papa,  she 
learnt,  was  lying  down  with  a  headache ; 
he  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  promoted 
shop  assistant  was  out  and  would  not  be 
back  till  dinner-time.  Dinner!  Good 
heavens  !  thought  Maisie,  who,  in  spite  of 
her  appetite,  was  of  a  frugal  disposition. 
Only  Phil  was  at  home. 

And  here  Phil  came.  A  youth  of  a 
comical  but  blighted  aspect.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  lived  at  war  with  his  kind. 
A  fondness  for  catapults  was  written  on 
his  face.  His  antic  disposition  was  shown 
by  an  irresistible  propensity  to  slide  along 
the  banisters  instead  of  going  down-stairs 
properly.  He  had  a  crushed  and  brow- 
beaten expression,  but  whipcord  in  abun- 
dance surged  from  bis  pocket,  and,  though 
he  spoke  in  a  whisper,  he  was  munching 
some  sticky  substance,  and  his  eye  roved 
in  an  unquenchable  spirit  of  mischief. 

"  Well,  Maisie,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  it  all,  eh?" 

He  eyed  her  with  gloomy  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  added,  "  You  will  have  to  mind 
your  *  p's  and  q's,'  my  dear." 

"  Just  look,"  he  proceeded  ;  "  peep  in 
there  ;  would  you  ever  have  thought  it  the 
same   room?    Mustn't    they   have    been 
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making  the   money  spin  ?     I   only  came  . 
back  from  school  yesterday,  and  I  would  , 
rather  be  there  than   here.     It*s  beastly 
slow.     I  am  not  allowed  down-stairs.     I 
am  glad  you  are  come  back;   it   will   be 
somebody  to  talk  to ;  and   have  you  any  ; 
money,  Maisie  ?  for  I  am  getting  tired  of ; 
it,  and  mean  to  run   away  and   enlist   or 
something." 

Maisie's  heart  sank  within  her,  but  her 
mother-in-law's  greeting,  on  her  return  in 
a  neat  little  brougham,  was  quite  gushingly 
affectionate. 

Certainly  she  was  pretty.  Maisie  was 
obliged  to  own  that,  pretty  of  course  in  a 
silly  frivolous  way,  and  her  advances  were 
most  conciliatory,  but  Maisie  hated  her 
with  a  blind,  unreasoning  jealousy  that 
made  her  tingle  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  was  the  more  uncontrollable  because 
she  felt  in.stinctively  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  clever  woman  —  not  clever  in  an  in- 
tellectual but  in  a  more  generally  useful 
sense,  and  Maisie  knew  that  her  own 
strong  point  was  not  tact. 

Everything  had  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy ;  money  was  no  longer  of  any  con- 
sequence. Mrs.  Cookham  Dene  liked 
shopping  and  driving  in  the  park,  and  I 
half  past  seven  o'clock  dinner  and  spark- 1 
ling  wines,  and  she  dressed  showily  and 
played  waltzes  on  the  piano  with  more 
energy  than  strict  attention  to  harmony, 
and  she  had  very  lively  spirits  and  knew 
how  to  keep  the  servants  in  order,  or  at 
least  to  cow  them  for  the  time  being,  and 
when  her  "dear  papa,"  as  she  called  him, 
was  not  suffering  from  one  of  his  rather 
frequent  headaches  which  kept  him  a 
good  deal  to  his  room,  she  made  such  fun 
of  the  old  darling,  and  so  persistently  held 
him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  her  brother  Tom, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  house, 
and  indeed  seemed  to  have  taken  up  his 
quarters  there  en  permanence^  that  at  last 
Maisie  was  driven  to  indignant  remon- 
strance. 

"  You  darling  little  pet,"  said  her  mother- 
in-law,  looking  at  her  solemnly,  "you  are 
awfully  dutiful  and  we  are  awfully  naughty, 
are  we  not,  papa  dear?"  pressing  her 
cheek  affectionately  against  her  old  roan's 
head,  "but  perhaps  you  will  kindly  just 
hold  your  tongue  and  not  speak  till  you 
are  spoken  to,  or  we  shall  have  to  order 
her  off  to  bed,  shall  we  not,  papa  dear?" 

Brother  Tom,  who  was  a  fine-looking 
young  fellow,  but  with  an  unpleasant  ex- 
pression of  face  and  rather  uncouth  hab- 
its, for  which  his  sister  frequently  rebuked 
him,  laughed  hoarsely,  and  Mr.  Dene, 
who    looked    tired  and  out  of  sorts  and 
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rather  ashamed  of  himself,  glanced  at 
Maisie  with  a  frown  of  dissatisfaction  that 
sent  her  flying  from  the  room. 

Or  rather  she  was  in  the  act  of  flying 
when  her  charming  little  mother-in-law 
seized  her  by  the  wrist  and  drew  her 
back. 

"  You  are  not  your  own  mistress  here," 
she  said ;  "  sit  down  again,  as  your  father 
desires,  and  do  not  stir  till  you  have  per* 
mission." 

Maisie  burst  into  tears.  Her  papa 
looked  very  much  irritated.  Brother 
Tom  began  to  whistle.  The  ex-shopgirl 
bestowed  a  kiss  on  her  husband  and 
tripped  to  the  piano. 

Plenty  of  bills  soon  began  to  come  in, 
but  Mr.  Cookham  Dene,  who  had  always 
thought  his  former  wife  rather  wasteful  in 
her  household  expenditure,  paid  them 
without  much  murmuring:.  His  sweet 
Dolly  had  such  winning  little  ways,  and 
"he  knew,"  as  she  said,  "that  if  she 
teased  him  a  little  bit  now  and  then,  she 
did  love  her  dear  old  man  so,  and  be  liked 
her  to  look  pretty,  and  he  liked  her  to  en- 
joy herself,  didn't  he  ?  " 

Poor  Phil  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it. 
He  was  not  an  engaging  boy,  and  the 
spirit  of  mischief  was  to  him  as  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.  He  hated  brother  Tom 
very  heartily,  and  always  had  plenty  of 
ingenious  surprises  in  store  for  him,  so 
that  when  up-stairs  Maisie  was  grieved 
more  than  once  by  a  sound  as  of  carpets 
being  dusted,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
sobs  and  shrieks  and  savage  growls. 

And  it  was  the  more  maddening  as 
papa  had  always  been  opposed  to  cor* 
poral  punishment,  or  rather  her  mother 
had  been,  but  things  were  altered  now. 
When  she  saw  brother  Tom  come  out  of 
the  room,  cane  in  hand,  oh  !  she  hated 
him  and  told  him  so,  but  he  only  laughed 
and  said  it  would  do  the  little  beggar 
good !  As  for  Phil,  he  rubbed  himself 
and  made  a  hideous  grimace  behind  the 
other's  back.  But  brother  Tom  detected 
him  by  means  of  the  looking-glass,  aimed 
a  parting  but  playful  flick  at  him,  saying, 
"  That's  right,  my  lad,  keep  your  pecker 
up,  you  shall  have  a  double  dose  next 
time." 

Dollie  insisted  on  Maisie  taking  some 
music  lessons.  "  You  can't  play  a  bit, 
my  dear  chit,"  she  said,  "  only  a  lot  of 
dreary  stuff  like  five-finger  exercises.  You 
shall  go  through  a  course  with  *  Madame  * 

I ,  who  taught  me." 

!  Now  Maisie  considered  that  her  mam- 
ma-in-law  played  about  as  badly  as  was 
humanly  possible,  and  she    pinned  hei 
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own  faith  to  Mozart,  but  "  Madame,"  who 
was  rather  loud  both  in  appearance  and 
manner,  and  who  enjoyed  a  glass  of 
champagne,  which  now  flowed  like  water 
at  Chesapeake  Villa,  indeed  much  more 
frequently,  agreed  that  all  that  old-fash- 
ioned sort  of  stuff  had  gone  out  with  the 
Flood ;  and  Maisie,  who  was  now  at 
the  sensitive  and  self-complacent  age  of 
"sweet  seventeen,"  was  snubbed,  and  set 
down  to  "  nice  little  showy  pieces,"  as  her 
new  mamma  said,  **  which  would  count  for 
something  of  an  evening." 

Dolly  professed  to  be  very  fond  of  "her 
Maisie."  She  called  her  "chitty,"  and 
insisted  oo  kissing  her,  and  said  she  was 
a  quaint,  old-fashioned  darling.  She  in- 
sisted on  taking  her  out  for  drives  and  to 
the  theatre,  whither  brother  Tom  often 
accompanied  the  two,  provided  farcical 
comedy  or  burlesque  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  Mr.  Cookham  Dene,  by  the  by,  gen- 
erally staying  at  home  ;  and  she  insisted 
on  improving  her  toilet,  but  Maisie  did 
not  consider  the  rather  sweeping  changes 
made  an  improvement  at  all.  Indeed  she 
remonstrated  with  her  father  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  frowned  and  spoke  of  "  perpet- 
ual worry,  and  ingratitude,  and  rebellious 
children,"  so  she  retired  in  discomfiture 
to  incur  the  raillery  of  her  mother-in-law. 
**0h,  you  good,  demure  little  puss,"  she 
said,  '*we  are  not  going  to  let  you  dress 
like  an  old  frump;  you  are  really  quite 
a  nice-looking  girl,  or  would  be  if  you 
were  a  little  more  cheerful,  and  I  mean 
that  you  shall  have  a  proper  chance  in 
life." 

Mrs.  Dene  was  fond  of  going  to  races. 
So  was  brother  Tom  — very,  but  he  was 
not  always  fortunate  in  his  betting  trans- 
actions, though  he  prided  himself  on  his 
astuteness.  They  generally  went  by  road, 
and  always  took  a  luncheon  basket  and 
champagne  with  them,  and  invariably  met 
many  friends  like  themselves  of  a  free 
and  unrestrained  spirit;  but  if  the  fates 
were  averse  to  Tom's  pecuniary  success 
he  was  apt  to  become  quarrelsome,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  taken  quite  enough  re- 
freshment, and  once  savagely  shook  his 
fist  in  his  sister's  face.  But  she  did  not 
seem  much  disconcerted,  though  Maisie 
shuddered  and  turned  faint. 

Dolly  maintained  that  she  took  a  great 
interest  in  Maisie.  She  spoke  as  if  she 
had  a  deep  sense  of  a  mother's  responsi- 
bilities, and  as  if  her  daughter-in-law  were 
a  charming  little  simpleton  ;  which  Maisie 
bitterly  resented  —  knowing  her  own  ca- 
pacity, and  that  her  new  relative  was  not 
in  the  least  intellectual. 


"  You  will  make  a  delightful  little  bridct 
chit,"  she  said  one  day,  "and  we  will  find 
you  a  husband.  You  are  quite  of  a  mar- 
riageable age,  and  girls  of  your  type  do 
not  improve  by  being  kept  on  handl  You 
would  do  capitally  for  brother  Tom." 

And  ever  after  this,  in  her  playful,  mock- 
serious  way,  she  spoke  as  if  it  were  quite 
a  settled  thing.  Brother  Tom  took  his 
cue  and  became  very  objectionable.  Then, 
too,  Dolly  would  insist  on  taking  such  an 
interest  in  Maisie's  wardrobe,  and  Dolly's 
taste  was  in  the  direction  of  rather  a  pro- 
nounced style. 

Another  person  of  some  consequence 
soon  began  to  appear  on  the  scene  — 
brother  Tom's  lawyer.  He  was  not  a  fa- 
vorable specimen  of  his  tribe,  at  least  to 
judge  by  appearances.  He  was  tall  and 
ill-made,  though  indeed  moral  obliquity  is 
not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  an  ungainly 
figure,  but  he  had  pale  blue,  shifty  eyes 
with  red  rims,  and  a  complexion  sugges- 
tive of  late  hours  and  irregular  habits. 
Dundreary  whiskers  of  a  sandy  hue,  and 
a  trick  of  alternately  fawning  and  bully- 
ing. 

He  was  closeted  with  Mr.  Cookham 
Dene  a  good  deal. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  knew  him  best,  my  poor 
friend's  mental  powers  began  to  show 
signs  of  decay. 

Brother  Tom  had  another  friend  —  an 
outside  broker,  in  whose  tips  he  had  tol- 
erably profound  faith,  not  imagining  for 
a  moment  that  any  one  would  dare  to  try 
to  take  him  in.  Brother  Tom  doubted 
if  anybody  would  succeed  even  if  they 
did  try;  indeed  he  was  pretty  certain  fail- 
ure would  be  the  result.  And  if  brother 
Tom  had  faith  in  himself,  Dolly,  who 
really  thought  her  brother  a  very  fine  fel- 
low, believed  in  him  implicitly.  If  he  had 
not  been  successful  hitherto,  it  was  only 
because  of  some  "unlucky  conthrathong," 
as  Captain  Costigan  would  say,  or  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  able  to  sit  long 
enough  at  the  table.  With  proper  re- 
sources, worlds  would  be  his  to  conquer. 

Dolly,  like  a  good  many  ladies,  thought 
even  four  per  cent,  an  inadequate  rate  of 
interest.  But  times  were  bad  for  invest- 
ors, and  if  you  cannot  increase  your  rate 
of  interest  the  next  best  thing  is  to  double 
or  quadruple  your  principal.  This  brother 
Tom,  with  the  help  of  his  friend,  the  out- 
side broker,  offered  to  do.  He  saw  his 
way  clearly  —  so  did  the  outside  broker, 
who  disappeared  one  evening  with  his 
pockets  full  and  leaving  those  of  his  client 
uncommonly  empty. 
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However,  Tom  tried  again  —  this  time 
on  the  turf,  but  the  blind  goddess  was  still 
deaf  to  his  wooing.  After  this  he  sampled 
inferior  brands  of  whiskey  for  a  week  or 
two  with  great  assiduity,  and  then  he  began 
to  see  snakes. 

Mr.  Cookham  Dene  in  the  meanwhile 
had  developed  a  religious  turn,  and  was 
becoming  rather  hazy  in  his  ideas.  He 
began  to  study  unfulfilled  prophecy;  and 
Dolly  losing  heart,  a  reign  of  domestic 
muddle  ensued. 

Her  husband  made  a  will,  and  it  was  the 
conviction  of  those  best  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  that  he  was  breaking  up  fast, 
that  he  could  not  last  much  longer. 

However,  as  his  mental  powers  decayed, 
he  seemed  about  to  take  a  new  lease  of 
life.  He  became  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
chirpy,  and  this  filled  Tom  with  wrath. 

He  would  lounge  in  now  and  then  and 
eye  his  victim  gloomily.  "  How  much 
longer  do  you  think  the  old  boy  will  hold 
out  ?  "  he  inquired  of  his  sister  one  day, 
and  she  only  shrugged  her  pretty  shoul- 
ders. "HuUoa,  daddy  !"  he  shouted,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  poor  old  gentleman, 
who  sat  in  a  meek  but  dignified  attitude 
by  the  fire,  "  when  will  the  Jews  be  grafted 
in  again,  eh  ?  Pretty  soon,"  he  added  to 
himself  with  a  bitter  laugh,  **  if  I  can't 
lay  hands  on  the  *  ready.' " 

Poor  papa  was  fond  of  stroking  Dolly's 
hair  as  she  knelt  beside  him;  he  did  not 
say  much,  and  what  he  did  say  was  not 
always  quite  intelligible,  but  he  looked  at 
Maisie  as  if  she  had  done  him  an  injury. 

Phil  had  been  sent  to  a  different  sort  of 
school.  "Terms,  20/.  a  year,  inclusive. 
Diet  unlimited.  Cow  kept,"  and  so  on. 
But  he  was  a  big  fellow  for  his  age,  and 
ran  away.  He  was  brought  back  and 
caned,  but  ran  away  again,  and  after  that 
nobody  troubled  much  about  him. 

One  day  a  remarkably  seedy  individual 
took  up  his  position  in  the  kitchen.  He 
was  civil  enough,  but  smoked  a  pipe,  and 
always  would  keep  his  hat  on,  and  smelt 
rather.  The  servants,  after  haranguing 
their  mistress  in  scornful  terms,  disap- 
peared into  the  gathering  twilight.  Maisie 
was  overcome  with  bitter  indignation  and 
shame.  Hut  Dolly  made  light  of  it  all. 
Brother  Tom  conversed  with  the  seedy 
individual  affably.  He  said  it  was  the 
'*  restoration  of  the  Jews." 

The  next  morning,  when  Dolly  knocked 
at  her  husband's  door,  she  had  to  knock 
twice.  Indeed,  she  need  not  have  knocked 
at  all.  He  was  so  fast  asleep  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  Maisie  should  be  kept 
away  from  him  any  longer;  for  they  had 
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always  been  rather  afraid  of  her  influence* 

The  funeral  was  not  a  very  grand  afiEair. 
Brother  Tom  was  remarkably  bloodshot 
about  the  eyes,  let  us  hope  from  grief,  but 
his  utterance  was  thick,  and  he  seemed 
scarcely  secure  of  his  footing. 

There  was  not  much  left  out  of  the 
wreck. 

Maisie  strapped  to,  and  got  a  berth  as 
a  nursery  governess,  but  in  a  week  or  twa 
broke  down  utterly.  They  sent  her  to 
the  hospital.  She  emerged  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject,  but  there  was  nobody  in  particular  to 
pity  her.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brown,  but 
the  letter  came  back  through  the  dead* 
letter  office.  They  had  given  up  their 
house,  and  their  address  was  unknown. 

Phil  could  not  do  much  to  help.  He 
had  enlisted,  and  a  creditable  career  lay 
before  him.  He  was  a  lance-corporal. 
His  wife  was  a  good  creature,  but  homely. 
She  was  on  the  "  strength  of  the  regi- 
ment," and  took  in  washing.  But  she  had 
a  tongue  like  the  east  wind,  and,  her  hus- 
band's emoluments  not  being  large,  she 
objected  to  money  being  spent  out  of  the 
family. 

Brother  Tom  applied  himself  with  in- 
creased energy  to  testing  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  animal  economy. 

One  autumn  evening  Maisie  stood  id 
the  roar  of  the  Strand,  almost  stupid  with 
exhaustion  and  feeling  the  keen  wind 
acutely.  She  had  no  underclothing  to 
speak  of,  and  was  too  faint  to  feel  very 
hungry.  Had  she  stood  there  five  minutes 
previously,  she  would  have  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dolly,  she  was  id 
the  act  of  alighting  from  a  victoria  in  the 
Brompton  Road.  She  had  a  bright  com- 
plexion, and  vouchsafed  me  a  gracious 
nod  and  smile.  Certainly  she  is  sl  piguanie 
little  thing,  and  has,  I  believe,  a  good 
many  admirers. 

Perhaps,  if  poor  Cookham  Dene  had 
not  craved  for  appreciation,  and  if  he 
could  have  refrained  from  worrying  his 
wife  to  death,  a  good  many  of  the  inci- 
dents that  I  have  had  to  record  might  not 
have  happened. 


From  The  Leisore  Hour. 
STATESMEN  OF  EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA. 

PART  II. 

Hekr  von  Dunajewsky's  fall,  to  make 
way  for  Dr.  £mil  Steinbach,  was  a  most 
unexpected  event.    For  many  years  public 
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opinion  had  indicated  Steinbach,  who  is 
the  son  of  a  Viennese  jeweller,  as  a  rising 
politician,  but  it  was  expected  that  the 
portfolio  of  justice  rather  than  that  of 
finance  would  fall  to  his  eventual  loL  He 
is  no  brilliant  orator  like  his  predecessors  ; 
in  his  speeches  he  merely  seeks  to  per< 
suade,  and  that  by  the  most  simple  meth- 
ods. In  every  sense  of  the  word  he  is  a 
child  of  his  time,  the  most  modern  minister 
Austria  has  ever  yet  possessed.  He  has 
been  stigmatized  as  a  socialist,  but  if  he 
is  this,  he  is  so  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  when  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  said  that  nowadays  we  are 
all  socialists.  The  Dunajewsky  era  was 
marked  by  the  attempt  to  balance  the  tax 
administration,  the  Steinbach  era  will  no 
doubt  be  distinguished  by  an  attempt  to 
ensure  social  conciliation.  Dunajewski 
represented  the  fiscal  renaissance,  Stein- 
bach must  represent  its  economic  regen- 
eration. 

Count  Heinrich  Jaroslaw  Clam-Martinic 
died  in  1887,  but  his  traditions  and  his  in- 
fluence have  survived.  The  head  of  one 
of  those  vast  estates,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Austria,  he  represented  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  the  autochthonous 
or  historically  feudal  party  of  Bohemia, 
whose  real  interest  in  the  Czechs  goes  no 
deeper  than  is  necessary  for  the  furthering 
of  their  own  aristocratic  ideas.  The  Bo- 
hemian nobility  is  at  heart  pretty  indifiEer- 
ent  to  the  Czech  national  movement;  it 
even  counts  among  its  members  a  number 
ignorant  of  the  Czech  tongue.  But  by 
means  of  the  activity  and  intelligence  of 
Count  Clam,  the  essentially  democratic 
movement  of  the  Czech  national  party  was 
utilized  by  these  Austrian  aristocrats  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  led  to  those  re- 
actionary demands  which  caused  and  are 
still  causing  such  difficulties  in  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  It  was  he  who  created 
the  fiction  of  the  Bohemian  state  rights, 
patching  together  all  sorts  of  arguments 
that  still  survived  from  feudal  times. 
This  proved  the  bait  that  led  the  Czech 
party  into  paths  of  which  they  had  never 
dreamed  when  their  party  was  formed. 

After  Count  Clam  had  bound  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  idea  with  heavy 
chains  to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  reaction, 
he  became  the  absolute  dictator  in  the 
Cesky  Club;  he  was  its  soul,  and  the 
prompter  of  Rieger,  who  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  his  hands.  Clam  personified 
the  old  poem  which  says:  **  For  the  em- 
peror there  exist  two  classes  who  wor- 
thily support  his  throne;  they  are  the 
saints  and  the  knights.    They  protect  him 


from  every  storm,  and  in  payment  they 
take  Church  and  State."  Count  Clam^ 
Martinic  is  much  more  like  a  Prussian 
Junker  than  an  Austrian  nobleman ;  the 
latter  are  usually  more  easy-going  and  in- 
sist less  upon  the  hereditary  rights  of 
their  class.  Men  like  Prince  Schwarzen- 
burg,  for  example,  naturally  voted  with 
politicians  of  Clam-Martinic's  class  in  all 
ecclesiastical  and  political  questions,  but 
they  felt  themselves  far  too  much  grands 
seigneurs  to  stoop  down  from  their  Olym- 
pian heights  to  the  popular  arena.  Clam*s 
aspiration  was  to  be  the  founder  of  an 
ideal  federalistic  state  whose  realization 
demanded  far-reaching  changes  in  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions. But  the  inexorable  Reaper  does 
not  ask  whether  any  of  us  have  finished 
our  task  on  earth  before  he  mows  us  down. 
Thus  Clam  died  before  his  hopes  had 
been  realized. 

Certainly  the  autochthonous  nobility 
would  have  been  a  mere  general  staff  with- 
out an  army  if  the  lawyer  and  scientific 
writer  Dr.  Franz  Ladislaus  Rieger  had 
not  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  feudalistic 
high  churchmen  the  trustworthy  army 
which  he  had  at  his  rear.  A  miller's  son, 
he  likes  to  coquet  now  and  again  in  his 
speeches  with  his  humble  origin,  as  though 
he  would  herewith  silence  his  opponents 
who  reproach  him  that  he,  the  man  of  the 
people,  and  the  leader  of  the  people, 
should  have  placed  his  cause  and  theirs 
under  the  protection  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  replies  that  all  roads  are  good  that  lead 
to  Rome,  and  that  even  if  the  Czechs  must 
seem  to  play  with  feudalistic  toys  in  order 
to  please  the  party  that  holds  the  power, 
the  main  thing  is  to  attain  their  purpose, 
and  that  everything  can  be  arranged  after. 
In  short  he  was  an  opportunist.  Both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  every  measure 
seemed  just  and  right  to  Dr.  Rieger  which 
should  lead  to  his  goal,  and  which  should 
destroy  the  ground  under  the  feet  of 
the  Parliament  in  Vienna.  He  shrank 
back  from  no  reactionary  partnership,  no 
method  which  according  to  him  can  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  nation's  cause. 
His  aim  is  the  autonomy  of  Bohemia.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Palacki  the  his- 
torian, the  great  apostle  of  the  Bohemian 
cause,  and  he  held  that  on  his  shoulders 
had  descended  the  mantle  of  that  aged 
chief.  When  the  Czechs  retired  from  the 
Parliament  of  Vienna  indignant,  and  de- 
claring that  they  had  been  duped  and 
misled  by  false  promises.  Dr.  Rieger  con- 
tinued their  leader.  Nor  was  he  idle  in 
the  seventeen  years  during  which  he  and 
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his  parly  remained  absent.  But  of  late 
his  popularity  has  vanished,  on  the  one 
hand  because  it  is  said  he  bends  his  knee 
to  the  princes  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  because,  while  never  officially  con- 
cealing his  Panslavistic  views  concerning 
Austria's  foreign  policy,  he  approves  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  And 
since  early  last  year  he  signed  the  com- 
promise bill  which  it  was  hoped  would 
settle  the  Czech  demands  forever,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  younger  members  of 
his  nation  has  outlawed  him. 

A  new  party  of  extremists  has  sprung 
up  in  Bohemia  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  moderate  programme  of  the  Old 
Czechs,  under  Dr.  Rieger.  They  have 
put  forward  opposition  demands,  the  grant- 
ing of  which  would,  it  is  contended,  be 
equivalent  to  a  disintegration  of  the  em- 
pire. And  on  this  ground  the  Hungarians 
are  quite  as  stubbornly  opposed  to  the 
young  Czechs  as  are  the  Austro-Germans ; 
indeed,  the  Hungarians  do  not  at  all  relish 
the  idea  that  the  very  ample  independence 
they  prize  so  highly  should  be  cheapened 
in  the  market.  But  at  present  it  is  Gregr's 
star  which  is  in  the  ascendant ;  Rieger  has 
been  cast  to  the  political  dead,  and  the 
word  Hajmba  (shame)  is  constantly  thrown 
in  his  face.  He  is  an  old  man  now,  and 
with  the  trembling  hand  of  age  he  has 
addressed  a  melancholy  farewell  to  his 
people,  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Posor,  He  bids  adieu  to  those  who  will 
no  longer  recognize  his  leadership,  and 
who  so  ungratefully  reward  his  litelong 
services,  his  exhausting  struggles  against 
the  Germans,  against  mighty  governments, 
even  at  moments  against  the  crown  itself; 
combats  which  he  has  conducted  with  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  a  Ziska  and  the  passion- 
ate ardor  of  a  Hus. 

Dr.  Rieger  has  certainly  done  more  for 
the  revival  of  Czechish  nationalism  than 
any  other  man  alive,  and  to  him  the  Bo- 
hemians owe  the  creation  of  the  Czech 
University  and  the  Czech  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  company  with  his  father-in- 
law  he  was  the  first  who  by  pen  and  tongue 
stemmed  the  Germanic  current  that  was 
fast  obliterating  all  the  distinctive  nation- 
alist features  of  Bohemia,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
country.  Whether  he  did  his  Czech  com- 
patriots real  service  by  resuscitating  their 
pride  in  their  Slavonic  origin,  and  render- 
ing their  amalgamation  as  Austrians  with 
their  German  fellow-subjects  forever  im- 
possible, is  a  question  upon  which  opin- 
ions must  di£Eer;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Rieger's  patriotism, 
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and  when  the  passion  of  electoral  contests 
has  subsided,  there  must  inevitably  be  a 
feeling  of  regret  throughout  Bohemia  that 
the  eloquent  statesman  should  at  the  last 
elections  have  failed  to  find  a  constituency 
to  return  him. 

Time  will  show  whether  the  demands  of 
the  young  Czechs  will  force  Count  Taafife 
or  his  successor  to  abandon  the  task  of 
trying  to  conciliate  particularist  tenden- 
cies. Certainly  the  hopes  Count  Taa£Ee 
held  out  to  the  Czechs  have  proved  to  be 
delusive. 

Herr  Gregr,  their  leader,  is  the  editor 
of  the  Narodny-Listy,  For  more  than 
eighteen  years  he  has  been  always  ready 
for  combat.  He  writes  all  night  and  speaks 
all  day.  He  is  the  declared  adversary  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Hungarians.  It  was 
not  till  1885  that  he  was  elected  into  the 
Reichsrath,  though  he  had  often  put  him* 
self  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  the  Old 
Czechs  opposed  him  because  they  were 
afraid  of  his  fierce  eloquence  and  his  vio- 
lent temper.  A  Hercules  in  appearance, 
his  oratory  has  also  something  of  the  her- 
culean character,  he  beats  about  him  with 
his  club,  and  he  is  intimidated  by  no  ob- 
stacle. 

Kasimir  Ritter  von  GrocholskI,  who 
died  in  1888,  was  a  lawyer  and  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  the  leader  of  the  Polish  Clab. 
A  wily  tactician,  he  had  been  admitted  a 
minister  without  portfolio  into  the  Ho* 
hen  wart  Cabinet,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
national  ideas  of  the  Poles.  In  the  Reichs- 
rath he  represented  the  interests  of  the 
Cracow  feudalists  and  clericals.  He  was 
a  thorough  reactionary  whose  policy  was 
to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  masses. 
What  he  really  wanted,  was  to  promote  a 
Church  and  State  counter-revolution.  He 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  coald 
give  a  cut  at  the  Germans,  and  in  so  far 
he  was  a  good  Pole,  such  as  they  are  tra- 
ditionally depicted. 

His  place  has  been  supplied  by  M. 
Jovorski,  and  in  the  new  Reichsrath  the 
Poles  have  been  returned  stronger  than 
ever  before.  It  seems  probable  that  Count 
TaafEe  will  have  to  seek  his  governing 
majority  from  among  the  German  Liberals 
and  the  Poles  coalesced,  for  it  is  Count 
Taaffe^s  object  and  the  emperor's  to  group 
all  the  moderates  together  against  the 
young  Czechs,  Antiseroites,  German  Dem* 
ocrats,  and  Ultramontanes. 

In  contrast  to  Count  Clam-Martinic^ 
motto,  which  might  be  said  to  have  been 
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**Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus,"  Count  Hohen- 
wart  follows  the  precept  "  Festina  lente." 
Born  in  1824,  he  was  for  many  years  gov- 
ernor of  upper  Austria,  and  in  1871,  to  the 
general  astonishment,  was  chosen  as  head 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  is  to-day  that  which 
he  has  ever  been,  the  matador  of  feudal- 
ism ;  he  leads  in  the  Reichsrath  the  Right 
party,  composed  of  the  southern  Slavs  — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Slovacks  from  Krain 
and  the  coast  line,  and  from  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Karinthia,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  Vorarlberg,  as  well  as  Salzburg  and 
upper  Austria;  a  party  which  is  only  held 
together  by  the  cement  of  Ultramontanism. 
Count  Hohenwort  is  a  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  has  been  by  accident  born  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  nothing  will 
ever  change  his  religious,  social,  and  po- 
litical convictions,  which  belong  to  an  age 
that  is  passed  away.  He  is  an  aristocrat 
to  the  backbone,  and  he  does  not  recognize 
any  person  who  has  not  an  old  ancestry  to 
show.  Bourgeoisie^  people,  traders,  and 
all  the  rest  that  compose  the  mass  of  the 
population,  are  for  him  a  vast  crowd,  an 
alluvial  soil  existing  only  to  support  the 
feet  of  princes,  dukes,  and  counts.  He 
does  not  even  admit  the  claims  of  newly 
created  aristocrats,  and  as  for  a  Jewish 
baron  he  regards  him  as  a  smuggled  arti- 
cle. At  the  same  time  Count  Hohenwart 
is  no  vulgar  nature  ;  he  has  noble,  elevated, 
and  generous  sentiments,  but  they  are  mis- 
applied, and  out  of  harmony  with  the  time. 
He  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
and  it  was  he  who  demanded  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  educational  laws  should  be 
overturned,  and  the  instruction  of  youth 
given  back  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  — 
a  demand  which  modern  Austria  could 
not  and  would  not  listen  to  for  a  moment. 
His  programme  is  anything  but  conserva- 
tive, it  is  revolutionary,  for  its  ultimate 
goal  is  a  subjection  of  the  State  to  the  in- 
fallible utterances  of  the  pope. 

Ritter  von  Hohenwart  counts  among  the 
first  orators  of  the  Chamber;  a  discourse 
by  him  is  always  regarded  as  an  event. 
He  was  in  his  youth  a  gay  and  brilliant 
cavalier,  and  he  carries  so  well  the  weight 
of  his  years,  that  he  appears  to  have  the 
gift  of  everlasting  youth.  At  times  in  the 
Chamber  he  may  have  a  tired  air,  but  if  he 
notices  that  he  is  observed  he  draws  him- 
self up  like  a  racehorse,  and  looks  young, 
fresh,  and  ready  for  battle.  He  is  cautious 
and  astute,  and  he  hopes  by  wiles  and  pa- 
tience and  concessions  to  obtain  in  the 
end  everything  that  his  party  demands,  a 
party  that  is  only  another  expression  of 
the  intricate  tangle  of  Austrian  politics,  | 
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and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  mon- 
archy has  to  deal. 

Of  special. importance  for  the  party  of 
the  Right  are  those  high  Tory  members 
who  are  so  bound  by  their  common  no- 
bility and  by  their  relationships  to  the 
autochthonous  aristocracy  of  the  Cesky 
Club,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  feu- 
dalism leaves  off  and  ultramontanism 
begins.  Chief  among  these  are  the  two 
princes  Alfred  and  Alois  LiechtensteiOi 
related  to  the  Lobkowitz  and  the  Bel- 
credi.  Prince  Alois  is  an  eloquent  orator, 
a  perfect  club-man,  and  an  aristocrat  of 
the  old-fashioned  type.  He  has  certain 
ideal  leanings  towards  demagogy;  his 
antipathy  is  the  bourgeoisie,  who  work, 
possess,  and  fill  or  aspire  to  those  posts 
which  were  formerly  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  nobles.  Both  princes  have 
been  carefully  brought  up  by  Jesuit  fa- 
thers; from  them  they  have  learned  to 
use  the  weapons  of  invective,  irony,  and 
pseudo-indignation.  The  language  em- 
ployed by  them  in  the  Chambers  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  Seminary  and  the 
Jockey  Club,  of  which  latter  they  are  great 
ornaments.  They  always  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Church,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  another  of  the  principal  orators 
on  the  benches  of  the  Right,  Herr  von 
Lienbachen,  formerly  imperial  councillor, 
a  man  of  great  capacity,  whose  speeches 
are  always  highly  charged  with  venom  to 
his  adversaries. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  German  Liberal 
party  that  death  has  of  late  years  been  so 
active  in  its  ranks,  and  mowed  down  some 
of  its  finest  orators,  among  them  Giskra, . 
Miihlfeld,  Berger,  Kuranda.  The  only 
surviving  member  of  this  group  is  Herr 
Herbst,  but  he  is  rather  a  dialectician  than 
a  tribune  of  great  vigor.  Admirably  versed 
in  all  business  matters,  his  discourses  on 
the  budget  are  authoritative,  and  when  it  is 
needful  to  discuss  constitutional  principles 
every  member  of  the  House  crowds  round 
the  bench  where  he  sits,  to  hear  him  ex- 
pound the  theories  of  his  party  and  refute 
those  of  his  adversaries.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  deplored  that  this  German  Liberal 
party,  so  truly  progressive  in  its  ideas,  so 
equitable  and  high-minded  in  its  aims, 
should  have  allowed  its  reason  to  be  trou- 
bled, and  its  heart  to  be  hardened,  by  its 
fears  of  the  Czech  peoples.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  fears  were  not  ground- 
less ;  nor  were  they  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  Czechs,  like  the  Poles,  are  not  good 
legislators,  seem  incapable  of  steady  gov- 
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ernment,  and  have  little  comprehension  of 
the  necessities  of  Parliamentary  life  and 
economical  and  social  questions.  It  is 
the  dogmatic  and  doctrinaire  character  of 
the  liberalism  that  distinguishes  Herr 
Herbst  and  his  followers,  which  has  ren- 
dered impossible  the  fusion  between  them 
and  the  Slav  party.  They  are  intolerant 
in  their  liberalism  and  require  that  their 
doctrines  should  be  accepted  unhesitat- 
ingly and  unquestioningly.  Like  those  of 
most  Germans,  their  views  are  hard,  fast, 
and  unpliable. 

Coronini,  Walterskirchen,  Gautsch,  min- 
ister for  education ;  Count  Falkenhayn, 
minister  of  agriculture  ;  Marquis  Bacque- 
hem,  minister  of  commerce,  are  all  men 
who  play  some  part  in  current  Austrian 
political  life,  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
speak  of  them  at  length.  Coronini  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  Herbst's  intolerance. 
Rumor  says,  but  it  may  be  calumny,  that 
he  is  anxious  to  succeed  Taaffe  when  that 
minister  shall  fall,  as  he  perhaps  may  do 
quite  shortly,  owing  to  the  Czech  dissen- 
sions. 

Herr  Schindler  was  known  in  literature 
as  Julius  von  der  Traun.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  principal  orators  of 
the  German  party,  but  latterly  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  constituents,  who  accused 
him  of  having  grown  too  rich,  and  having 
too  little  time  to  attend  to  their  affairs. 
He  died  recently. 

Baron  von  Walterskirchen  is  the  leader 
of  the  German  democratic  party.  This 
party,  while  scrupulously  preserving  the 
German  character  of  the  German  Liberal 
party,  desires  to  follow  a  rather  wider 
policy,  more  tolerant  and  more  concilia- 
tory, and  to  find  a  meeting  point  with  the 
non-German  section  of  the  empire,  on  the 
basis  of  the  equality  of  rights.  He  is 
just  now  without  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Herr  von  Gautsch  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  strenuous  upholding  of 
unsectarian  education,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
by  Feudalists  and  Ultramontancs.  He  has 
incurred  on  the  one  hand  the  hatred  of  the 
Czechs,  by  not  allowing  their  schools  to 
become  hotbeds  of  particularistic  propa- 
ganda ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Ger- 
man students,  whom  he  would  not  permit 
to  drink  to  the  destruction  of  Austria,  and 
to  aspirations  for  the  union  of  the  German- 
Austrian  provinces  with  the  new  German 
Empire. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
new  Austrian  Parliament  contains  fifty 
lawyers,  twelve  doctors,  eight  architects 
and  engineers,  twenty-nine  civil  servants, 
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twenty  priests,  one  hundred  and  forty-sl:L 
landowners,  thirty  merchants  and  mann* 
facturers,  nine  authors  and  journalists, 
forty  professors,  and  six  gentlemen  of  no 
profession. 

While  Austria  has  its  own  ministers  to 
manage  purely  Austrian  affairs,  there  are 
three  ministers  for  the  whole  empire  — 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  Empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  These  are  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  the  minister  of  the  imperial 
finances,  and  the  minister  of  war.  The 
present  minister  of  foreign  afiEairs  is 
Count  Gustav  Siegmand  Kdlnoky,  who 
was  until  1881  Austrian  ambassador  at  St« 
Petersburg.  He  succeeded  Baron  Hay- 
merle,  and  took  up  bis  portfolio  with  the 
firm  determination  to  continue  in  the  same 
lines  as  his  predecessors  Andrassy  and 
Haymerle.  He  entered  upon  his  post 
under  favorable  auspices,  because  shortly 
before  his  nomination,  thanks  to  Hay- 
merle's  diplomacy,  Italy  was  beginninff 
that  rapprochement  towards  Austria  which 
led  to  her  ultimate  entrance  into  the  Ger- 
man-Austrian League  of  Peace,  and  con- 
stituted the  Triple  Alliance  which  is 
regarded  on  the  Continent  as  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  concord 
in  Continental  Europe. 

Shortly  after  Kdlnoky*s  appointment 
Herr  von  Kdllay  was  nominated  imperial 
minister  of  finance,  and  consequently 
minister  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  for 
the  two  charges  go  together.  Austria 
had  only  recentlv  acquired  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  it  was  a  grave  ques- 
tion who  should  be  chosen  first  to  fill  this 
most  important  and  arduous  office.  Kdlp 
lay  was  certainly  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  ;  a  born  Hungarian,  he  speaks  Rus* 
sian,  Servian,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish. 
He  is  acquainted  with  Russia,  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  personal  travels* 
and  for  a  long  while  filled  the  post  of 
consul-general  at  Belgrade.  The  a^dminis- 
tration  of  the  provinces  was  taken  in  hand 
on  European  principles,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  careful  regard  for  the  national 
and  religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  Greelc  Cath- 
olics with  a  certain  admixture  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Mahommedans.  When  Kdl- 
lay  undertook  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces there  may  be  said  to  have  been  no 
roads,  and  certainly  no  railroads.  Both 
these  have  been  rapidly  constructed ;  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce  have 
grown  apace  in  a  country  of  splendid  re* 
sources,  but  absolutely  neglected  under 
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the  misrule  of  (he   Turks.     An  eloquent  i  which  he  has  tc 

tesiimony  lo  this  excellent  governmeat  is  fearlessly  and  s 

the  [act   that  though   ISosnia  receives  do    '   '  '    ' 

subsidy  from  the  Austrian  monarchv,  and 

has  lo  pay  the  cost  of  its  development  out 

of  its  own  resources,  it  has  already  repaid 

in  capital  aud  interest  the  sum  of  over  Iw 

millions  lent  to  it  for  building  its  railroad; 

It  is  not  needful  to  say  more  in  order  I 

show   clearly   why   Herr   von    Kdllay  ha 

gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Bosnians,  wh 

Took  up  to  him  with  affection  and  grat 

lude.     Herr   von    Killay  has  also  disllr 

guished  himself    in    literature.     He  ha 


o  the  East  and  West. 


well  a 
relatic 


K^lnoky  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  he  regards  as  the 
pivot  of  the  whole  Austrian  foreign  policy. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Balkan  States  is 
to  encourage  their  free,  independent,  and 
organic  development.  He  accords  his 
sympathies  to  the  government  and  Prince 
of  Bulgaria,  who  he  considers  are  going 
forward  in  harmonious  concord  towards 
the  welfare  of  their  land,  and  its  consol- 
idation as  a  commercial  and  soundly  finan- 
cial Slate.  He  is  satisfied  to  see  that  the 
country  holds  back  from  European  en- 
tanglements, avoids  adventures,  and  occu- 
pies itself  almost  exclusively  with  its 
internal  affairs.  With  regard  to  Roumania, 
the  personal  relations  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  Roumanian  sovereigns  are  good, 
but  their  commercial  relations  have  re- 
cently become  much  strained,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  world  will  hear  more  on 
this  subject.  Lord  Salisbury  remarked 
some  time  ago  at  the  Guildhall  that  it  is 
pigs  who  nowadays  rule  the  political  world. 
It  has  been  a  question  of  the  transit  of 
Roumanian  swine  that  has  caused  the 
disagreements  with  the  Vienna  Cabinet, 
and  a  tarig  war  with  regard  to  pigs  is  also 
bringing  about  some  serious  diSerences 
between  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Servia. 
It  is  with  a  full  sense  of  his  heavy  re- 
sponsibility Ih.it  Count  Kdlnoky  conducts 
the  Austrian  foreign  policy.  He  has  no 
easy  task,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  small, 
ambitious,  and  turbulent  States,  and  de- 
termined as  he  is  that  European  peace 
shall  be  maintained,  while  at  the  same 
time  Austrian  honor  shall  be  held  high. 
He  is  a  prcnounced  enemy  of  every  form 
of  political  adventure,  and  his  ambition  is 
directed  to  preserving  the  well-being  of 
Ills  countrymen  from  the  terrible  devasta- 
tions which  would  be  emailed  by  war. 
He  fully  comprehends  the  difficulties  with  I 
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deal,  and  be  meets  them 

by  Prince  Bismarck  when  he 
founded  the  League  of  Peace.  His  policv 
is  marked  by  a  cnaract eristic  trait  of  moci- 
eration  and  self-control,  which  is  combined 
with  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  and  his 
country's  strength.  With  Kilnoky's  ap- 
pointment as  imperial  minister  of  foreign^ 
affairs,  the  probabilities  of  European 
peace  have  increased.  This  is  his  best 
and  finest  title  to  honor. 

Such  this  Cisleithan  State,  such  its  per- 
plexities, difficulties,  dangers,  troubles, 
and  such  the  men  chosen  to  solve  its 
problems.  What  may  be  its  fate  in  the 
near  future  no  man  can  foretell.  The  un- 
timely death  of  Prince  Rudolph,  beloved 
of  all  the  various  factions  and  nations, 
whom  he  had  known  how  to  conciliate 
more  truly  than  Count  TaaSe,  was  a  heavv 
blow  to  its  ultimate  internal  unity,  which 
is  maintained  by  respect  for  the  dynasty, 
embodied  for  them  in  the  person  of  the 
present  emperor,  but  an  embodiment  tbey. 
may  fail  to  recognize  in  the  distant  retatioa 
who  will  now  succeed  him. 


From  Ttie  l^oiitiiinponiT  Rtrim. 
MR.  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
A  LIFE  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning  is   a 
book  which  we  can  hardly  open  without 
misgivings.     The   difficulty   and  delicacy 
of  writing  such  a  work  can  hardly  be  rated 
loo  highly  ;  and  again,  Mr,  Browning  has 
not  been  very  fortunate    in   some   of  his 
biographical   critics.     Mr.  Arnold  makes 
Homer  say   to   certain   of    his    students, 
"You  praise  me   loo  like  barbarians;" 
and    the    professional    admirers    of    Mr. 
Browning  have   often    praised  him    in   a 
jargon  which  wavers  between  the  barbar- 
and  the  "precious."     One  or  two  ex- 
iles  are   quoted   in    Mrs.    Sutherland 
's  new  book.*    I  hasten  to  add  that  all 
givings  vanish  after  the  reading  of  a 
chapter  of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's.     It  ia 
ibie  that  we  might  have  been  glad  to 
ess   more  of  Mr,  Browning's  letters, 
btit  the  unfaltering  good  taste  and  good 
judgment   of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  beget 
such  a  confidence  that  we  are  assured  she 
has  given  us  just  what  we  ought  to  receive 
—  neither  more  nor   less.     Her  afiection 
id  reverence  for  Mr.  Browning's  poems, 
id  for  his  memory,  never  degenerate  into 
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en^ouementy  and  never  blind  her  to  those 
elements  in  his  character  which,  in  an 
ideally  perfect  nature,  might  have  been 
absent.  She  is  without  the  lues  Boswel- 
liana,  a  malady,  to  be  sure,  much  more 
conspicuous  in  biographers  much  less  ac- 
complished than  James  Boswell.  Her 
tact  and  taste  seem  to  me  to  be  infallible. 
Her  picture  of  Mr.  Browning  is  a  perfect 
portrait;  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  not  fan- 
ciful, not  niggled,  not  overloaded  —  at 
once  afiEectionate  and  impartial.  This  is 
a  wonderful  relief  after  much  exaggerated 
and  grotesquely  incompetent  writing,  by 
many  hands,  on  the  author  of  **  Men  and 
Women."  To  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  he  is 
a  poet  and  a  man ;  not  a  deity  nor  a  sphinx. 
Perhaps  the  only  sentence  not  quite  clear 
in  thought  and  expression  is  a  sentence 
on  the  third  page,  where  the  epithets 
**  racial  "  and  "  cultural "  excite  some  little 
apprehension.  But  we  hear  no  more  of 
them.  Thus,  Mr.  Browning,  who  had 
such  good  cause  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  his  friends,  in  literature,  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  a  biographer  who  was  a 
friend.  Those  who  knew  him  only  as  a 
great  number  of  persons  in  London  knew 
him,  feel  now  that  they  understand  his 
character.  Those  who  have  endeavored 
to  disengage  his  personality  from  his 
poems  will  learn  just  how  far  they  may 
hopefully  persevere  in  that  delicate  inves- 
tigation. Certainly,  the  more  we  know 
him  the  more  we  honor  and  respect  his 
dignity,  his  reticence,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  nature. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  deals  but  little  here 
in  criticism,  wisely,  one  ventures  to  think, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  follow  her  example, 
'i'here  is  little  pleasure  in  criticising  where 
one  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  must  admit  that  this  is  my  case 
in  regard  to  a  great  proportion  of  Mr. 
Browning*s  labors.  What  I  value  in  his 
poems  is  the  poetry,  the  color,  so  to  speak, 
the  romance,  the  action ;  not  the  problems 
and  puzzles,  not,  always,  the  style.  As  we 
are  all  born  to  be  either  Platonists  or 
Aristotelians,  so,  as  to  the  poetry  of  our 
time,  we  are  born  to  be  Browningites  or 
Tennysonians.  Our  admiration  of  one 
need  not  exclude  admiration  of  the  other, 
but  a  preference  we  must  have.  Suavity, 
beauty,  lucidity,  music  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  poetry,  and  just  so  far 
as  these  are  absent  from  Mr.  Browning's 
work,  so  far  with  that  work  I  am  out  of 
sympathy  and  deprived  of  the  right  to 
criticise.  It  would  be  waste  labor  for  me 
to  pretend  to  write  about  "  Fifine  at  the 
Fair  "and  "Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Coun- 
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try."  The  "  transcript "  of  the  "  Agamem* 
non  "  is  pain  and  grief  to  me  ;  so  grotesque 
does  it  seem,  so  alien  to  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  i£schylus.  Mr.  BrowniDg,  we 
learn,  used  one  eye,  the  right,  for  examin* 
ing  objects  close  at  hand  —  a  microscopic 
eye;  with  his  left,  a  telescopic  eye,  he 
regarded  objects  at  a  distance.  He  seems 
to  have  read  the  "  Agamemnon  '*  with  the 
wrong  eve.  That  noble  monument  is 
remote  from  us;  we  see  it  through  an 
atmospheric  veil  of  the  long  receding  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Browning's  microscopic  vision 
discovers,  or  rather  invents,  coarsenesses, 
and  crudities,  and  terrible  oddities,  which 
I  cannot  see  in  the  Greek.  He  pored  on 
life  and  character,  in  many  of  his  later 
pieces,  with  the  same  eye  —  the  left  — 
and  he  wrote  down  the  result  of  his 
observations  at  a  length  which  may  be 
dear  to  science,  but  certainly  with  a  lack 
of  clearness  which  is  nothing  less  than 
scientific.  The  secret  of  his  manner,  where 
it  is  involved,  harsh,  and  crabbed,  is  not, 
probably,  very  far  to  seek.  It  was  part  of 
his  nature ;  he  thought  in  that  way,  he 
wrote  as  he  thought,  and  some  even  of 
his  familiar  letters  are  extremely  hard 
reading.  Take  this  letter  to  Mr.  Fox, 
written  when  Mr.  Browning,  at  the  ace  of 
twenty-one,  was  publishing  "Pauline. 

Dear  Sir, —  Perhaps  by  the  aid  of  the  sa1> 
joined  initials  and  a  little  reflection,  you  may 
recollect  an  oddish  sort  of  boy,  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  introduced  to  you  at  Hackney 
some  years  back  —  at  that  time  a  sayer  A 
verse  and  a  doer  of  it,  and  whose  doings  you 
had  a  little  previously  commended  uter  a 
fashion  —  (whether  in  earnest  or  not,  God 
knows) :  that  individual  it  is  who  takes  the 
liberty  of  addressing  one  whose  slight  com- 
mendation, then,  was  more  thought  of  than  all 
the  gun  drum  and  trumpet  of  praise  would  be 
now,  and  to  submit  to  you  a  free-and-easy  sort 
of  thing  which  he  wrote  some  months  ago 
'*  on  one  leg,''  and  which  comes  out  this  week 
—  having  either  heard  or  dreamed  that  yon 
contribute  to  the  IVestminster, 

Should  it  be  found  too  insignificant  for  cat* 
ting  up,  I  shall  no  less  remain. 
Dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  ' 

R.  B. 

The  man  who  wrote  thus  would  Data- 
rally  write  "  Sordello"  as  Mr.  Browning 
wrote  it.  It  was  his  way,  a  result  of  his 
temperament.  His  mind  was  involved  and 
parenthetic ;  his  expression  was  naturally 
and  unaffectedly  crabbed,  not  **  musical  as 
is  Apollo's  lute.''  All  clear  thought  can 
be  clearly  stated ;  Mr.  Browning*s  state- 
ments are  often  more  obscure  than  un  beam 
page  (Valglbre.    This  was  his  defect;  to 
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some  it  is  particularly  distasteful ;  others 
enjoy  working  out  his  problems,  and  even, 
as  we  know,  suggest  mysteries  and  hidden 
meanings  where  all  is  plain  sailing.  One 
has  no  right  to  quarrel  with  their  taste. 
One  man  likes  Homer,  another  likes  Lyco- 
phron.  I  prefer  Homer,  and  am  most 
devoted  to  those  of  Mr.  Browning's  works 
which  least  remind  one  of  struggles  with 
the  **  Cassandra."  But  the  two  sets  of 
lovers  of  poetry  are  not  likely  to  convert 
each  other.  It  is  vain  for  one  party  to 
exclaim  that  poetry  must  have  clearness, 
harmony,  the  magic  of  melodious  words  ; 
that  no  amount  of  **  thought  "  is  an  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  these.  And  it  is  use- 
less for  the  other  partisans  to  talk  of  a 
"Message,"  of  a  solution  of  "Life  Prob- 
lems." Nobody  can  solve  them ;  we  can 
only  state  them  as  they  appear  to  each 
man  in  the  light  of  his  own  temperament. 
But  we  ought  to  state  them  clearly,  not  in 
a  whirl  of  parentheses,  a  dust  of  casual 
confusing  illustrations.  Fortunately,  in 
Mr.  Browning's  poems  there  is  ground 
where  all  lovers  of  poetry  can  meet ;  there 
are  very  many  pieces  full  of  color,  of  life, 
of  romance.     As  to  the  others  there  is  — 

A  fire  that  a  few  discern, 

And  a  very  few  feel  burn, 

And  the  rest :  they  may  live  and  learn. 


"  Lyrics,   Romances.  Men  and  Women  " 
—  the   stout  little  brown  volume,  that  is 
the  book  among  Mr.  Browning's  books  for 
one  simple  taste  ;   that  is  enough  for  an 
enduring  fame,  and  as  for  most  of  the  later 
tomes,  like  a  lady  of  old  time,  on  lesprend 
en  patience.     This  is  a  mere  preface,  in- 
tended to  show  just  how  far  the  reviewer 
goes  in  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Browning's 
work,  an  admiration  extremely  ardent  and 
grateful,  not   absolutely  conhned  to   the 
volume    mentioned,    but   not   capable   of 
coping   with    "Sordelio,"  nor   "Filine  at 
the    Fair,"  nor  the  "transcript"   of    the 
"Agamemnon."     There  is  a  strange  and 
interesting  poem  in   "  Asolando  "  on  the 
aspect  of  Italy  as   seen   in  youth  and  in 
age.     A  similar  thought  inspires  Scott's 
"The  Sun  upon  the  VVeirdlaw  Hill."     It 
will  make  my  position,  or  rather  my  limi- 
tations more  intelligible  if   1    say  that  I 
vastly   prefer  Scott's  way  of  stating  his 
thought  and  his  emotions ;  that  his  simple 
melancholy  haunts  the  remembrance  with 
his  music  as  Mr.  Browning's  vigorous  but 
esoteric  lines  can  never  haunt  it,  can  never 
echo  mournfully  in  the  memory.     But  it 
may  be  that,  in  our  love  of  verse,  as  in  all 
else,  we  become  fogeys,  while  we  flatter 


not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  classic  and  the  perrugue.  To  take 
one  other  example  from  Mr.  Browning 
himself:  when  he  wrote  "Artemis  Pro- 
loguizes"  his  manner  was  classical,  was 
poetic;  when  he  again  turned  to  the 
Greek,  in  the  "Agamemnon,"  and  in  one 
Of  two  later  fragments,  his  manner  had 
become  *  barbaric,  or  at  least  eccentric. 
Such  lines  as  — 

I  am  a  Goddess  of  the  ambrosial  courts, 
And,  save  by  Here,  Queen  of  Pride,  surpassed 
By  none  whose  temples  whiten  this  the  world, 

are  sonorous,  stately,  poetical. 

Yet,  ere  she  perished,  blasted  in  a  scroll, 
The  fame  of  him  her  swerving    made  not 
swerve. 


might  have  been  written  by  the  modern 
"  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies." 
Compare  these  with  Mr,  Browning's  latest 
Greek  grotesques,  and  "Tommy  make 
room  for  your  uncle  usl"  If  there  be  a 
test  and  a  criterion  in  poetry,  Mr.  Browning 
supplies  it  in  his  own  case,  and  we  appeal 
from  Browning  old  to  Browning  in  the 
annus  mirabilis  of  his  youth. 

This  is  a  kind  of  apologia  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, who  is  not  a  Browningite,  ventures  to 
review  his    life.     Mrs.    Sutherland    Orr 
begins  by  proving  that  Mr.  Browning  was 
neither  a  negro  nor  a  Hebrew,  nor  both, 
by  descent.     Only  people  with  the  mod- 
ern craze  for  heredity  will  interest  them- 
selves much  in  the  matter.    There  have 
been  many  Jews  of  genius,  and  there  has 
been    one    quadroon,  the  great   Dumas, 
whom  Mrs.  Browning  admired  more  than 
her  husband  did.     But,  for  anything  that 
we    can  gather  out  of    Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr's  book,  Mr.  Browning's  pedigree  was 
pure  English.     The  name  is  English,  the 
county  of  the  Brownings  is  Dorsetshire, 
and,  if  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
generations  before  Mr.  Browning's  grand- 
father, that    is  not  unusual  among  the 
English  middle  classes.     Mr.  Browning's 
grandfather  was  energetic,  but  not  amia- 
ble ;  his  father  was  amiable,  and  a  book 
collector  ;  his  mother  was  an  ideal  mother, 
and  he  inherited  the  amiability,  the  en- 
ergy, and    the  love  of    literature.      His 
childhood  was,  perhaps,  more  than  com- 
monly vivacious,  and  he  was  too  clever 
for  his    competitors  at   his  first  school. 
May  I  venture  to  tell  an  anecdote  not  in 
the  biography?    Mr.  Browning  at  a  very 
early  age  was  the  school  laureate.    The 
boys  acted  a  play,  and  Master  Browning 


ourselves  that  we  are  only  classical.     It  is  |  wrote  and  spoke  the  epilogue.     In    this 
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)  one  of   (he 
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he  referred 

Ready  :  — 

To  Mr.  Ready,  next,  our  thanks 

He  pointed  out  the  way,  and  saw 

Mr,  Ready  preferred, 
his  own  reading:  — 
He  gave  us  the  ideas,  and  showed  us  what  to 

But  when  the  moment  of  recitation  in  jjuIj- 
lic  came,  Master  ISrowning's  instiact  re- 
volted against  the  doggrel,  and  he  gavt 
his  own  version,  much  to  the  vexation  of 
the  usher.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Browning's 
boyhood  was  like  that  of  most  vigorous 
boys  who  try  to  rhyme.  His  premature 
work,  "  Incondita,"  he  destroyed,  think- 
ing, and  correctly,  that  as  lonj;  as  we  only 
lisp  in  numbers,  the  numbers  are  of  no 
importance.  At  fourteen,  the  star  of  Shel- 
ley rose  on  Mr.  Browning,  and  he  easily 
acquired  almost  all  the  orii^inal  edltionK, 
He  became  a  precocious  atheist ;  he  took 
the  malady  of  disbelief  very  young,  and  1  - 
very  mildly.  He  also  made  Shelley  his  °*'  =  P0^' 
hero,  till  some  anecdote  of  unkindi  '  "  *""  *" 


Mr,  I  ary  man  ; "  above  all.  not  like  Shelley  in 
!  his  reckless  pursuit  of  an  embodied  ideaL 
I  It  is  such  empty  work,  judging  and  blam- 
igh.  ing  men's  conduct,  that  one  Is  a  little  aur- 
'prised  to  hear  of  Mr.  Browning's  taking 
'  '  I  any  note  of  "chatter  about  Harriet."  On 
the  face  of  things  it  is  plain  that  Sbellcy 
was  reckless  of  the  sorrows  he  caused  to 


Mr.  Browning's  education  was  private 

and  desultory.  To  what  extent  he  could 
claim  the  title  of  scholar,  so  recklessly 
given,  one  knows  not,  but  he  must  have 
read  much  Greek,  with  more  or  less  acca* 
racy.  In  those  years  he  made  the  friends 
whom  he  commemorates  in  "Waring," 
^nd  in  ■'  May  and  Death,"  that  brief  and 
beautiful  elegy.  But  the  real  name  of 
Charles,  with  whom  died 
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man  whom  Mrs.  Ki 
behaved  like  a  Christian  to  his  wife." 
His  unfaltering  affection,  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  society  which  he  made  to  Mrs. 
Browning's  ill-health,  are  among  his  most 
iiclmirable  traits.  His  enthusiastic  belief 
in  her  genius  as  far  more  inspired  than 
his  own,  we  cannot  all  share.  Perhaps 
tew  literary  people  are  so  very  mean  as  to 
be  jealous'  of  their  wives'  or  of  (heir  hus- 
bands' success  and  talent.  Mr.  lliown- 
ing.at  all  events,  was  at  the  opposite  pole  ; 
indeed,  we  gather,  and  can  readily  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  no  literary  jealousy  in 
his  nature,  A  leller  of  his  to  the  laureate 
has  been  published,  though  I  do  not  find 
it  here.  That  showed  his  love  and  esteem 
for  the  lirst  of  his  contemporaries.  If  he 
ever  expressed  his  opinions  alwut  others, 
such  as  .Mr.  .Matthew  Arnold,  his  criti- 
cisms are  not  given  by  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr.  One  has  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn 
how  Mr.  Arnold's  beauliful  poems  affected 
Mr.  Browning;  but  ive  know  nolhicg  of 
the  matter.  All  this,  however,  Is  a  di- 
gression from  the  change  in  Mr,  Brown- 
ing's opinion  of  Shelley  as  a  man.  If  he 
changed,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  noble 
view  of  the  duties  of  a  husband,  duties 
which  few  men,  in  the  rather  melancholy 
tale  of  literary  domestic  life,  have  dis- 
charged with  such  chivalrous  tenderness 

.   Browning,  as   Mr. 

>l  "  like  a  d— d  liter- 


I  .ihow  that,  as  a  rule,  a  poet  n 
leisure,  whether  through  possession  of 
A'calih  or  by  accepting  poverty  as  a  bride. 
I  Uurns  is  an  exception  ;  so,  in  one  way,  is 
'  Scott ;  but  most  of  our  great  poets  nave 
been  able  to  live  for  and  in  poetry.  A 
man  must  have  an  extremely  strong  voca- 
tion before  he  can  say  "  I  will  be  a  poet, 
and  nolhizig  else."  Mr,  Browning  had 
the  education,  and  his  father   had    the 

And  the  heart  for  to  spend  it, 
like  Larry  McHale.  The  young  bard  be- 
gan, in  Th^ophile  Gautier's  fashion,  by 
reading  all  through  the  dictionary — Dr. 
Johnson's.  Then,  at  twenty-one,  be  wrote 
"Pauline."*  The  year  also  saw  Mr. 
Tennyson's  second  volume  of  lyrics,  aod 
at  this  date  Mr.  Murray  ceased  to  publUh 
poetry.  "Pauline  "  is  written  in  poetical 
style,  and,  so  far,  but  not  in  matter,  shows 
traces  of  Shelley's  influence.  Perhaps 
'.lie  only  poem  of  the  laureate's  marked  by 
ihe  same  influence  is  "  The  lever's  Tale,'' 
.Jsoof  1833.  The  two  pieces  are  some- 
what alike  in  diction,  though  the  manner 
of  the  authors  travelled,  later,  so  far  aparL 
As  to  the  matter  of  "  Pauline,"  I  confess 
to  sharing  the  ideas  of  Pauline  herself. 
■■  La  concentration  des  id^es  est  due  biea 
plus  Ji  leur  conception  qu'k  leur  mlse  en 
execution.  .  .  .  J'  '  "      '  ''        '  '    ' 
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eacore  dtrang&re  k  mon  ami,  et  je  doute 
fort  qu'un  redouble  men  t  de  travail  lui 
fasse  acqudrir  la  seconded' 

I  will  sing  on,  fast  as  the  fancies  come 
Rudely  —  the  verse    being  as  the  mood   it 
paints, 

says  Pauline's  lover,  with  perfect  truth. 
The  fancies  come  in  a  manner  singularly 
mixed  ;  the  **  singings,"  however,  is  not  so 
**  rude  "  as  it  afterwards  became.  A  writer 
in  Taifs  Magazine  called  "Pauline"  a 
"piece  of  pure  bewilderment;"  and,  as 
the  cook  says  in  "  Ravenshoe,"  "  I  don't 
wonder  at  it."  This,  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr 
declares,  is  "  the  natural  judgment  of  the 
Philistine."  But  who  is  "  the  Philistine  ?  " 
If  one  loves  all  true  poetry,  from  Homer 
to  Paulus  Silentiarius,  from  the  "Song  of 
Roland  "  to  Banvilie,  from  Chaucer  to 
Swinburne,  surely  one  has  a  right  to  say 
that  "  Pauline  "  is  not,  as  far  as  one's  own 
poor  taste  is  concerned,  a  masterpiece. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  lines  of  exquisite 
fancy  and  deep  pathos,  but,  as  for  the 
whole,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Does  the  end 
justify  the  proceedings?  That  the  author 
had  the  soul  and  fancy  of  a  poet  was 
plain,  but  the  same  qualities  are  even  more 
conspicuous  in  "The  Death  Wake"  of 
Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  (1831).  A  critic  of 
1833,  with  "Pauline"  and  "The  Death 
Wake"  before  him,  might  very  well  have 
given  the  prize  for  promise  to  the  Scot. 
He  would  have  been  absolutely  mistaken 
of  course,  but  who  could  tell  that  the 
northern  genius  would  die  out  in  a  few 
angling  songs,  while  the  Southron  would 
conquer  so  many  new  worlds  ?  Mr.  Fox, 
of  the  Monthly  Repository ^  "  discovered  " 
Mr.  Browning.  Nobody  discovered  Stod- 
dart, and  he  did  not  persevere.  He  prob- 
ably did  not,  like  Mr.  Browning,  get  "a 
bald  but  well-meant  notice  from  the  Athe- 
ncBum"  Bald  but  benevolent  notices  are 
welcome  to  the  young  minstrel. 

In  1834  Mr.  Browning  visited  Russia. 
In  1835-6  he  published  that  fine  romance, 
"Porphyria's  Lover,"  and  the  character- 
istic "Johannes  Agricola,"  in  a  magazine. 
He  was  now  already  the  Browning  whom 
even  such  admirers  as  are  not  absolutely 
disciples  delight  to  honor.  In  1835  he 
published  "  Paracelsus"  with  Mr.  Effing- 
ham Wilson,  who  also  published  Nyren's 
"  Cricketer's  Tutor."  The  Athenaum 
may  have  been  bald  this  lime,  but  was 
not  benevolent,  and  called  "  Paracelsus  " 
"  rubbish."  As  "  Peau  d'Ane  "  is  difficile 
d  croire,  so  "  Paracelsus "  is  difficile  d 
lire ;  but  it  is  odd  that  any  critic  should 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  book  as  a  gal- 


lant experiment  in  psychological  poetrv 
by  a  true  poet.  Mr.  Browning  was  still 
diffuse ;  he  still  let  a  soul  tell  its  own  his- 
tory at  disproportionate  length ;  but,  in 
clearness,  significance,  and  power,  he  had 
made  a  great  advance  on  "  Pauline."  Mr. 
Forster  recognized  all  this,  and  Mr. 
Browning  became  the  intimate  of  many 
famous  men,  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Landor, 
Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Monckton  Milnes, 
and  Macready.  If  they  all  believed  in 
his  poetr}',  the  long  general  delay  in  rec- 
ognizing him  becomes  the  more  inexpli- 
cable. The  affair  of  Macready  and  "  The 
Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed.  These  disappointments, 
these  personal  bitternesses,  are  the  lot  of 
writers  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Browning  be- 
haved with  perfect  frankness  and  honor 
in  difficult  but  intelligble  circumstances. 
The  memory  rankled,  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature  in  Mr.  Browning; 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  more  of  a 
stoic,  but  much  less  of  a  poet.  In  1838 
Mr.  Browning  visited  Italy  for  the  first 
time,  meeting  on  the  voyage  with  a  dere- 
lict pirate  manned  by  corpses.  In  1840 
he  published  "  Sordello,"  again  "the  his- 
tory of  a  poetic  soul,"  again  discomfiting 
the  readers  and  lovers  of  the  best  pre- 
Browningite  poetry.  "  Sordello  "  has  fre- 
quently defeated  me.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  his  story  told  ;  so  it  would  be  mere 
impertinence  to  criticise  it.  In  deference 
to  some  criticism,  the  author  had  "con- 
densed his  language."  Yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  it.     Uncondensed,  it  might 

Have  stretched  from  here  to  Mesopotamy, 
A  thing  imagination  boggles  at. 

Next  year  gave  us  "  Pippa  Passes," 
which  is  clear,  interesting,  musical,  and 
romantic.  "  Pippa  "  formed  the  first  part 
of  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  a  collection 
which  holds  the  flower  and  fruit  of  Mr. 
Browning's  genius,  and  which  shared  the 
universal  neglect  of  its  predecessors.  This 
may  partly  have  been  due  to  the  eccentric, 
or  at  least  unusual,  form  in  which  the 
poems  were  published.  Lovers  of  poetry 
know  them  almost  by  heart,  even  when 
they  are  indifferent  to  "Sordello"  and 
puzzled  by  "Pauline."  In  the  gallery  of 
"Men  and  Women"  there  is  poetry 
enough,  wisdom  enough,  dramatic  energy 
enough,  and  humor  enough  to  support  the 
noblest  reputation,  and  if  the  manner  be 
occasionally  odd,  it  is  seldom  odd  beyond 
the  limits  allowed  to  the  humorist. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Browning's  marriage 
is  told  briefly  and  with  due  reticence.  It 
was  not  a  marriage  of  which   the  lady's 
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father  was  likely  to  approve  ;  it  was  not 
in  nature  that  he  should  approve  of  it ;  but 
it  was  a  marriage  which  justified  itself. 
The  most  interesting  event  in  the  flight 
was  that  which  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  nar- 
rates thus : — 

In  the  late  afternoon  or  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  Mrs.  Ijrovvning,  attended  by  her  maid 
and  her  dug,  stole  away  from  her  father's 
house.  The  family  were  at  dinner,  at  which 
meal  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  joining  them ; 
her  sisters  Henrietta  and  Arabcl  had  been 
throughout  in  the  secret  of  her  attachment  and 
in  full  sympathy  with  it;  in  the  case  of  the 
servants,  she  was  also  sure  of  friendly  con- 
nivance. There  was  no  ditiiculty  in  her  escape, 
but  that  created  by  the  dog,  which  might  be 
expected  to  bark  its  c{)nscii)a>ncss  ot  the  un- 
usual situation.  She  took  him  into  her  confi- 
dence. She  said:  '*  O  Flush,  if  you  make  a 
sound,  I  am  lost."  And  Flush  understood  — 
as  what  good  dog  would  not?  —  and  crept 
after  his  mistress  in  silence.  1  do  not  re- 
member where  her  husband  joined  her;  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  as  near  her  home  as  pos- 
sible. That  night  they  took  the  boat  to 
Havre,  on  their  way  to  Paris. 

Many  a  lover,  however  ardent,  would  have 
felt  Flush  to  be  rather  a  little  nuisance 
than  otherwise.  We  may  hope  that  this 
dog,  as  famous  in  song  as  Geist,  if  not  as 
Maida  and  Argus,  continued  to  behave 
with  discretion  during  the  journey.  Hut 
it  is  often  hard  to  love  the  dogs  of  those 
whom  we  love.  The  marriage,  which 
seemed  predestined  to  make  another  in 
the  sad  pageant  of  wedded  miseries,  was 
completely  successful.  **  Temper,  spirits, 
manners  —  there  is  not  a  flaw  anywhere," 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote.  Her  letters  are 
very  welcome.  They  exhibit  her,  not  as 
a  tearful,  literary  invalid,  but  as  a  woman 
who  enjoyed  life,  who  had  no  pedantry ; 
who  was  a  devoted  mother,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  delightful  companion.  When 
an  intellectual  woman  once  has  a  nursery 
of  her  own,  she  usually  becomes  even 
more  stringently  domestic  than  the  ordi- 
nary matron  who  ravages  .society  with  talk 
about  her  dear  ones.  But  Mrs.  Browning 
rose  above  this  gin  of  the  tempter.  A 
student  who  admits  that,  in  the  Jige  of 
Mr.  Howells,  he  still  loves  a  story,  takes 
comfort  in  finding  that  Mrs.  Browning, 
like  George  Sand,  was  fond  of  Dumas  and 
of  the  romancer's  magic. 

The  Howells  of  this  iron  time 
Has  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

Mr.  Browning,  as  was  to  be  expected,  pre- 
ferred Stendhal  and  Balzac,  but  much  of 
Balzac's  work  is  glorified  Family  Herald, 
Among   Mrs.   Browning's  womanly    and 
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pleasing  letters  is  a  description  of  George 
S.ind,  whom  she  visited.  '*  Robert  was 
very  good  and  kind  to  let  me  goat  all,  after 
he  found  the  sort  of  society  rampant  round 
her."  Mr.  Browning  used  to  describe  this 
society  as  too  free  and  easy.  Mrs.  Brown* 
ing  found  Madame  Sand  among  her  the- 
atrical and  communistic  friends,  much  like 
Claverhouse  in  that  revel  of  Hades:  *'.so 
different,  so  apart,  so  alone  in  her  melan- 
choly disdain."  Why  did  nature  make 
that  child  of  princes  and  opera  girls  a 
woman  ?  George  Sand  was  more  of  a  man 
than  any  man  of  letters  in  her  time,  less 
of  *'a  d— -d  literary  fellow."  •*  We  always 
felt  that  we  couldn't  penetrate,  couldn't 
really  touch  her —  it  was  all  in  vain." 

Mr.  Browning  wrote  little  poetry  for 
three  years  after  his  marriage.  Then  he 
produced  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day,"  a  work  which  seems  to  disconcert 
some  of  his  **  advanced  "  admirers.  Then 
came  "Colombe's  Birthday,"  which  on 
the  stage  was  a  *'  succhiTestime  and  some- 
thing more."  Mr.  Browning,  like  Haw- 
thorne, did  not  like  Rome.  It  was  at 
Florence  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
differed  in  opinion  about  Mr.  D.  D.  Home 
and  his  marvels,  which,  in  spite  of  a  fair 
theologian,  happened,  or  seemed  to  hap- 
pen. Mr.  Browning  denied  Mr.  Home's 
good  faith  ;  Mrs.  Browning  believed  in  it. 
Thus  the  question  was  personal,  rather 
than  a  mere  problem  in  psychical  research. 
Mr.  Home  may  have  been  a  medium;  he 
wa.s,  pretty  certainly,  not  a  desirable  kind 
of  person.  Mr.  Browning  did  not  like  peo- 
ple to  take  "even  an  impartial  interest**  in 
the  whole  subject.  It  certainly  brings  in- 
quirers into  very  dubious  company.  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr  tells  the  story  of  the  sleeve- 
links,  but  not  the  story  of  the  apparition 
ot  Mr.  Home.  It  is  not  my  story,  and  as 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  it  could  be  told 
with  the  proprietor's  permission,  it  must 
pass  in  a  mere  allusion.  At  this  time 
(1855-58)  Mr.  Browning's  works  were  ab- 
.solutely  neglected  in  England.  In  Boston 
they  had  **  Browning  evenings,"  as  they 
have  '*  Kipling  evenings  "  now,  for  in  lit- 
erature Boston  follows  a  lead  very  early 
and  enthusiastically. 

Mrs.  Browning  died  on  June  29,  1861, 
at  Florence.  Her  husband's  sorrow  was 
what  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  was 
always  with  him.  This  explains  some 
verses  of  his  last  days,  which  may  easily 
be  forgiven,  as  their  motive  may  easily  be 
understood.  Mr.  Browning  himself  re- 
gretted them,  between  the  time  of  their 
composition  and  their  publication.  To 
have  deferred  their  publication  for  a  week 
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would  perhaps  have  ensured  their  with- 
drawal.   Afterwards  he  said  quod  scripsi^ 
scripsi*     The   affair  was  painful,   but  is 
hardly  worth  remembering,  much  less  was 
it  worth  the  gabble  of  comment  poured 
forth  by  ignoble  pens.     Who  can  give  an 
account  of  all  his  idle  words?     Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's were  idle,  and  practically  mean- 
ingless ;  his  editor  overlooked  them,  as  all 
editors    may    make    slips.     As   for    Mr. 
Browning,  who  can  blame  his  anger,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  its  expression  ? 
In  the  interests  of  his  son's  education, 
Mr.  Browning  returned  to  hideous  Lon- 
don.    He  did  not  seem  to  dislike  it.     He 
took  refuge  in  work,  and  produced  **  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  a  '*  mammoth  poem," 
full  of  beauties,  but  discursive  to  an  un- 
desirable degree.     The  more  he  showed 
himself  in  England,  the  more  did  readers 
awake  to  his  poetical  excellencies.     His 
admirers  were  the  young,  and  his  old  ad- 
mirers rather  resented  the  presence  of  new 
disciples.     Disciples   are    trying   people, 
but   Mr.  Browning  suffered  them  gladly. 
His  relation  to  the  Browning  Society  was 
characteristic.     The  society  meant  to  pay 
him  a  compliment;  he  took  the  compli- 
ment in  a  kindly  way,  and  no  doubt  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  society's  success  in 
spreading  his  conquests  further.     A  man 
of  less   humor,  or  of  more,   might  have 
found  this  attitude  impossible.     But  the 
society   enjoyed   itself,  did  not   hurt  Mr. 
Browning,  and  amused  the  profane.     Mr. 
Browning  now   came  to   his  own   in   the 
matter  of  honors.     Oxford  gave  him,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  master's  degree ;  St.  An- 
drews more  than  once  offered  him  the  lord 
rectorship,  and  her  alumni  regret  that  he 
did  not  accept  the  offer.     The  AthencBum^ 
now  quite  benevolent  and  not  at  all  bald, 
spoke  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  as 
"beyond  all  parallel  the  supremest  poetic 
achievement  of   the   time,  and   the   most 
precious   and  profound  spiritual  treasure 
that  England  had  produced  since  the  days 
of   Shakespeare."     Thus,   at   least,    Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr  condenses  the  oracles.    Of 
course,  if   the  Athenceum  were  inspired, 
this  would  be  very  interesting.     But  after 
all,  we  may,  if  we  like,  prefer  "The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel," or  "  Paradise  Lost," 
or  *' The  Excursion,"  to  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book."      There  is  no  final   court  of 
appeal    in    matters    of   poetic    taste,  and 
probably  many  of  Mr.   Browning's   most 
sincere    admirers     like    his    "Men    and 
Women  "   more   than  the  diffuser  excel- 
lences of  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book."    The 
plan,  if  it  be  not  profane  to  say  so,  is  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  novels,  and 


this  leads  to  longueurs;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  necessary  end  to  it. 

Of  Mr.  Browning's  many  later  works, 
"  Balaustion's  Adventure "  is  the  most 
classical ;  "  Hervd  Riel  "  is  the  most  like 
the  old  Browning  of  the  best  years ;  and 
portions  of  "  Asolando  "  have  wonderful 
energy  in  addition  to  their  melancholy 
interest.  But  the  others,  the  difficult, 
crabbed  little  books,  contain,  perhaps, 
most  of  what  his  thorough  partisans  call 
his  "  message."  If  he  had  a  message,  it 
was  a  message  of  belief;  a  message,  as 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  says,  "  most  power- 
ful when  conveyed  in  its  least  explicit 
form."  It  was  "  the  passionate  affirmation 
of  his  poetic  and  human  nature,  not  only 
of  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  life,  but  of 
its  reality  and  its  persistence."  This  man 
of  genius  was  no  whiner;  no  pessimist, 
no  atheist.  It  is  uncommonly  easy  ta 
whine,  and  particularly  ^*  cultured."  Mr. 
Browning,  like  his  Rabelais,  says  sursum 
corda!  Where,  as  matter  of  science,  we 
know  nothing,  we  can  only  utter  the  mes* 
sage  of  our  temperament. 

Of  Mr.  Browning  in  society  very  many 
people  knew  a  little.  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr's  remarks  on  this  topic  have  all  her 
usual  justice  of  appreciation :  — 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  excited  stream  of 
talk  which  sometimes  flowed  from  him  was, 
in  the  given  conditions  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion, due  to  a  nervous  impulse  which  he  could 
not  always  restrain ;  and  that  the  effusiveness 
of  manner  with  which  he  greeted  alike  old 
friends  and  new  arose  also  from  a  momentary 
want  of  self-possession.  We  may  admit  this 
the  more  readily  that  in  both  cases  it  was 
allied  to  real  kindness  of  intention,  above  all 
in  the  latter,  where  the  fear  of  seeming  cold 
towards  even  a  friend's  friend  strove  increas- 
ingly with  the  defective  memory  for  names 
and  faces  which  were  not  quite  familiar  to 
him.  He  was  also  profoundly  averse  to  the 
idea  of  posing  as  a  man  of  superior  gifts; 
havinp:,  indeed,  in  regard  to  social  intercourse,, 
as  little  of  the  fastidiousness  of  genius  as  of 
its  bohemianism.  He  therefore  made  it  a 
rule,  from  the  moment  he  took  his  place  as  a 
celebrity  in  the  London  world,  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow-guests  at 
a  dinner-table,  whether  their  own  mental  re- 
sources were  great  or  small;  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  frequent  effort  at  conversation,  which 
converted  itself  into  a  habit  and  ended  by 
carrying  him  away.  This  at  least  was  his  own 
conviction  in  the  matter.  The  loud  voice, 
which  so  many  persons  must  have  learned  to 
think  habitual  with  him,  bore  also  traces  of 
this  half  unconscious  nervous  stimulation.* 

*  Miss  BrowniDK  reminds  me  that  loud  speaking  had 
become  natural  to  him  through  the  deafness  of  several 
of  his  intimate  friends :  Landor,  Kirkup,  Barry  Corn- 
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It  was  natural  to  him  in  anger  or  excitement, 
but  did  not  express  his  gentler  or  more 
equable  states  of  feeling ;  and  when  he  read 
to  others  on  a  subject  which  moved  him,  his 
utterance  often  subsided  into  a  tremulous 
softness  which  left  it  scarcely  audible. 

He  was  a  good  man,  kind,  generous, 
honorable,  dignified ;  and  he  was  a  great 
poet.  He  was  courteous  even  to  tedious 
and  vain  young  men  who  sent  him  their 
verses.  Few  men,  few  poets,  have  had 
more  strenuous  individuality  of  character. 
This  carried  him  out  of  the  central  current 
of  poetic  excellence  loo  frequently ;  this 
has  proved  an  attraction  in  late  years, 
while  it  will  be  a  drawback  to  his  future 
fame. 

As  for  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  book,  I 
cannot  leave  it  without  again  saying  how 
heartily  and  gratefully  I  admire  its  exqui- 
site and  unfaltering  taste,  dignity,  and 
justice.  Perhaps  we  may  think  that  too 
much  is  made  of  stars  and  comets  attend- 
ing the  deaths  of  the  Brownings,  as  of 
Julius  Caesar.  But  that  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr  should  even  mention  these  phenomena 
is  agreeable  to  the  student  of  survivals. 
How  pleasantly  the  oldest  half-beliefs  en- 
dure, when  all  else  suffers  shock  I  Other- 
wise, the  book  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  a  model  of  perfection  in  its  kind. 
More  may  be  told  of  Mr.  Browning ;  we 
can  hardly  hope  that  it  will  be  told  so 
welL  Andrew  Lang. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IFTAR  IN  A   HAREM. 

BY  TASMA. 

What  is  iftar?  my  readers  may  ask. 
Iftar  is  Turkish  for  "breakfast,"  in  the 
sense  of  breaking  a  fast ;  for,  as  regards 
the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  it  is  taken,  it 
would  be  better  translated  by  the  word 
"supper."  During  our  stay  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  month  of  April,  at  which  sea- 
son the  delicious  greens  of  sycamores, 
oaks,  elms,  and  beeches  mingle  with  the 
black  foliage  of  the  column-like  cypresses 
and  the  lilac  masses  of  the  blossoming 
Judas-trees,  and  bring  into  brilliant  relief 
the  white  palaces  that  line  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  climbing  terraces 
of  red-roofed  houses  and  beehive  mosques 
behind  them ;  during  this  same  pleasant 
month  of  April,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 

wall,  and  previously  his  uncle  Reuben,  whose  hearing 
had  been  impaired  in  early  life  by  a  blow  from  a  cricket 
ball.  This  fact  necessarily  modifies  my  impression  of 
the  case,  but  does  not  quite  destroy  it. 


be  invited  to  share  the  iftar  o£  the  ladies 
i  of  the  harem  of  Djevdet  Pasha,  then  min- 
ister  of  justice  in  Turkey. 

The  iftar  in  this  case  'pr^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
unusual  importance  ;  for  chance  bad  willed 
that  we  should  fall  upon  the  fast  of  the 
Ramazan  (nearly  every  visitor  to  Constan- 
tinople seems  to  chance  upon  a  Ramazan, 
though  it  only  occupies  one  month  out  of 
every  lunar  twelvemonth);  and  as  every 
good  Mussulman  (and  woman)  abstains 
from  food  and  drink  during  the  Ramazan 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  first  breaking  of  the  fast  in 
the  evening  would  mean  afalling-to  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  with  the  full  intention 
of  making  what  the  Americans  call  a 
"square  meal." 

Djevdet  Pasha  lives  in  a  palace  by  the 
sea  —  that  is  to  say,  his  residence  upon 
the  European  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
about  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Black  Sea,  is  called  in  the 
Turkish  language  a  yali^  and  the  literal 
rendering  of  this  word  in  English  is  "pal- 
ace by  the  sea."  But  the  term  palace  is 
almost  as  elastic  in  Turkey  as  that  of  villa 
in  England,  or  chateau  in  France.  A 
great,  rambling,  many-roomed  abode,  full 
of  spacious,  low-ceiled,  barely  furnished 
apartments,  is  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
minister  of  justice,  though  what  consti- 
tutes its  claims  to  be  considered  a  palace 
I  cannot  say.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  to  be 
found  at  Bebek,  one  of  the  many  villages 
that  stretch  away  from  Constantinople 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

We  drove  there  upon  a  delicious  spring 
evening,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  by 
the  European  time.  What  it  was  by 
Turkish  time  1  forget.  The  Turks  alter 
their  hour  every  day,  taking  sunset  instead 
of  midday  as  their  point  of  departure, 
and  altering  their  timepieces  accordingly; 
and  it  requires  an  elaborate  calculation  to 
discover  that  you  are  invited  six  hours 
earlier  by  your  own  watch  than  the  hour 
mentioned  in  the  Turkish  form  of  invita* 
tion.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  far  rather 
have  gone  by  water ;  to  glide  in  a  caYque 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  waters 
of  the  Bosphorus  throwing  up  diamond 
sparks  from  their  shining  blue  depths,  and 
the  transparent  air,  full  of  light  and  per- 
fume, playing  around  your  head,  while 
painted  panoramas  of  palaces,  mosques, 
minarets,  cemeteries,  and  glorious  gar- 
dens, all  rising  one  behind  the  other  to 
the  high,  clear  sky,  succeed  each  other 
swiftly  before  your  gaze,  is  in  itself  an 
I  e.xperience  of  the  dolcefar  nUnU  of  the 
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most  delightful  description.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth  to 
stir  hand  or  foot  in  a  cai'que,  and  that  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  gorc^eous  pano- 
rama would  often  disclose  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort unspeakable.  But  this  is  by  the 
way. 

We  did  not  go  in  a  ca'ique,  because  the 
evening  was  supposed  to  be  unusually 
breezy  (I  did  not  myself  see  a  ripple  upon 
the  surface  of  the  distant  water),  and  we 
could  not  go  in  one  of  the  ordinary  steam- 
ers, because  it  would  have  been  a  too 
commonplace,  and  comfortably  economical 
fashion  of  transporting  ourselves  into  the 
presence  of  the  pasha.  We  therefore  re- 
signed ourselves  to  the  inevitable  bumpingr 
and  thumping  that  attend  the  unfortunate 
occupants  of  a  carriage  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople.  Reinach  compares  them 
to  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  the  comparison  is  such  a  true  one  that 
I  can  find  no  better.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera  in  the  Euro- 
pean quarter,  and  one  or  two*  streets  along 
which  the  antiquated  trams  take  their 
course,  all  the  rest  of  the  streets  are  like 
mountain-paths,  into  which  irregular 
blocks  and  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
have  been  tumbled,  beaten,  and  hammered. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  mere  flights  of 
broken-up  steps,  cruel  to  walk  upon.  Into 
most  it  is  difficult,  and  into  a  great  many 
it  is  quite  impossible,  for  a  carriage  to 
enter.  Brilliantly  dressed  ladies  emerge 
from  them  in  sedan-chairs,  and  hawkers 
in  tattered  turbans  pass  howling  and  shout- 
ing along  with  their  load  of  vegetables, 
fish,  carpets,  and  Oriental  stufiFs  ;  the  dogs 
fight  and  mate  and  litter  in  multitudes, 
according  to  their  own  sweet  wills,  and  the 
hamals^  or  street-porters,  go  doubled  up 
past  your  windows,  carrying  one  a  bed, 
another  a  piano,  another  the  contents  of 
an  ordinary  furniture-van  upon  his  single 
back  unaided.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to 
Constantinople  to  see  to  what  an  extent 
man  can  be  utilized  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
It  will  be  believed  that  nothing  but  the 
glimpses  of  such  a  shining  landscape,  all 
color  and  glitter,  as  one  obtains  from  the 
heights  of  Pera,  could  divert  the  mind 
from  dwelling  upon  the  penitential  exer- 
cise of  a  drive  under  these  conditions. 
Ours  lasted  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half. 
But  upon  descending  towards  the  palace 
of  Dolma-Bagtsch^,  where  the  unhappy 
Abdul  Aziz  became  (as  Punch  flippantly 
put  it)  **  Abdul  as  «/«j,"  we  found  the  mac- 
adamized road  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  streets.  And  now  the  objects  of  inter- 
est were  various. 


First  there  were  the  grates  of  the  palace 
of  Dolma-Bagtsch^,  unjustly  compared  to 
Brobdingnaggian  pieces  of  confectionery, 
they  look  like  white  marble,  constructed 
originally  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  but  worked  up  by  an  archi- 
tect with  a  frenzied  recollection  of  Rococo 
and  Indian  and  Chinese  ornamentation,  all 
jumbled  together  in  a  kind  of  incoherent 
medley  in  his  brain.  The  result,  to  reverse 
the  proverb,  is  rather  gaudy  than  neat ; 
and  the  decorative  e£Eect  is  further  inten- 
sified by  plentiful  gilding ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  that  o£fends  the  canons  of  taste 
in  these  huge  portals  —  ordinary  rules 
cannot  be  applied  to  them.  A  gay  piece 
of  fancy  architecture,  gorgeously  and  lav- 
ishly overlaid,  and  bewreathed  and  begar- 
landed  —  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
of  Dolma-Bagtschd.  As  we  mount  the 
opposite  hill,  the  palace  of  the  sultan, 
with  its  attendant  mosque,  set  round  with 
minarets  like  candles  round  a  cake,  softly 
gleaming  under  the  evening  sky,  sets  us 
thinking  of  the  mystery  that  "  hedges 
round  "  the  life  of  the  haunted  monarch 
within.  Chapters  might  be  written  about 
the  existence  of  Abdul  Hamid,  whom  we/ 
had  seen  the  same  day  (the  only  day  upon 
which  he  leaves  his  palace)  on  his  way  to 
the  mosque  with  the  inscrutable  look,  part- 
ly that  of  a  hunted  animal,  partly  that  of 
mere  ennui,  in  his  half-closed,  coal-black 
eyes.  Our  friend-guide  tells  us  curious 
tales,  in  a  lowered  voice,  of  the  terrors  of\ 
the  self-imprisoned  monarch  himself  a  ter-l 
ror(as  all  autocratic  sovereigns  must  be)  to  ^ 
all  around  him,  who  yet  finds  a  childish 
pleasure  in  constructing  kiosk  aEter  kiosk, 
and  entering  into  the  smallest  details  about 
doors  and  windows  like  a  self-enriched 
cockney  who  builds  himself  a  little  "  *ouse 
upon  the  Thames." 

As  we  pass  through  the  villages,  the  pur- 
gatorial paving  meets  us  again.  We  are 
now  skirting  the  Bosphorus,  and  so  close 
to  the  water's  edge  are  we,  that  I  almost 
expect  every  fresh  tremendous  bump  to 
tilt  us  over  into  the  water.  Most  of  the 
houses  and  shops  are  of  the  casual  Orien- 
tal description ;  in  some  instances  little 
more  than  sheds  or  tents,  where  one  of  the 
chronic  conflagrations  has  destroyed  some 
score  or  so  of  the  buildings ;  in  others  tall, 
wooden  tenements  (I  believe  "  tenements  " 
is  the  word  generally  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  wooden),  in  which  the  upper 
stories  project  over  the  under  ones  in  suc- 
cessive tiers,  held  up  in  most  cases  by 
wooden  supports.  Every  kind  of  out-at- 
elbow  costume  —  the  Greek,  the  Albanian, 
the   Turkish,  the  Egyptian,  the  Arab  — 
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mingle  their  reds  and  greens  and  deep 
yellows  in  a  picturesque  blending  of  bril- 
liant rags.  A  hundred  studies  for  a  Ben- 
jamin Constant  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  The  Turkish  soldiers  swarm  in  ail 
directions,  and  the  women,  in  the  inevita- 
ble dis<juise  of  mantle,  or //r^^^V,  and  veil, 
pass  unheeded  through  the  throng. 

Pack-horses  and  mules  laden  with  stones 
and  bricks,  following  each  other  in  long, 
dusty  columns,  obstruct  the  road.  The 
most  j^/^m/ individuals  in  the  moving  mul- 
titude are  the  rare  eunuchs,  lounging  like 
Oriental  "John  Thomases  "  outside  their 
masters'  palace  gates.  They  are  invariably 
dressed  in  frock-coats,  worthy  of  a  prime 
minister's  wardrobe,  masher  trousers  of 
the  very  latest  Bond  Street  cut,  and  irre- 
proachable tarbooshes.  They  are  very 
ugly,  with  the  countenances  for  the  most 
part  of  beardless  black  baboons.  But 
their  mission  is  none  the  less  to  be  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful,  and  we  know 
that  beauty  only  exists  from  a  subjective 
point  of  view,  in  any  case. 

And  now  we  have  reached  Bebek,  and 
we  find  ourselves  on  mythologic  ground. 
Hard  by,  the  Argonauts  drew  their  legen- 
dary barque  ashore,  and  overhead  are  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  more  occupied  in  watching 
what  appears  to  me  in  the  evening  light  to 
be  a  fearful  evidence  of  the  rule  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk  than  in  recalling  my 
early  lessons  in  mythology.  Surely  those 
are  impaled  Turks  I  see  before  my  horri- 
fied eyes,  stuck  upon  long  poles  rising  out 
of  the  water.  Groundless  alarm  !  Those 
motionless  figures  are  only  fishermen 
perched  like  night-birds  upon  a  dead 
branch.  They  are  watching  for  the  advent 
of  the  fish,  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
through  the  crystal  depths.  When  a  shoal 
passes  by,  they  will  give  the  signal,  and 
their  companions  nearer  shore  will  haul 
in  the  nets  and  capture  the  contents. 

And  now  our  carriage  draws  up  before 
the  wide-open  door  of  a  great  white  build- 
ing almost  upon  the  brink  of  the  Bospho- 
rus.     Two  men-attendants  in  red  fez  assist 
us  to  dismount.     We  are  in  a  kind  of  large 
covered  entrance,  half  courtyard,  half  hall. 
We  are  led  up  a  wide  staircase  overlaid  I 
with   matting.      All    is    bare  and    clean, 
calling  to  mind  the  entrance  to  a  hospital 
ward  in  England.     At  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case  we  are  ushered  into  an  immense  room, ' 
likewise   very   bare   of  furniture.     There 
are  divans  against  the  wall.    There  is  mat- 
ting  all  over  the  floor.     Small  Turkish  car- . 
pets  are  laid  in  front  of  each  divan.     '^  •' 
only  piece  of  furniture  is  a  very  indi 


wardrobe  or  kitchen  cupboard.  To  Euro- 
pean eyes  accustomed  to  rooms  and  walls 
"  chock-full,"  as  schoolboys  say,  of  every 
conceivable  article  of  every  conceivable 
design,  the  aspect  of  this  vast  bare  room  is 
rather  chilling.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  a  glorious  prospect  from  the  wide 
windows  at  each  extremity  I  From  the 
front  ones,  the  Bosphorus,  with  its  robe  of 
royal  blue ;  the  mighty  steamers  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  steaming 
up  and  down  it,  the  graceful  ships,  the  fairy 
caiques,  the  boats  and  barges  sliding  and 
gliding  over  its  glassy  surface  ;  the  oppo- 
site Asiatic  shore  a  mass  of  spring  foli- 
age ;  the  white  palace  of  Beyler-Bey 
reflected  in  the  waters ;  the  dull  reds  and 
greys  of  the  wooden  villages  giving  .warm 
touches  of  color  to  the  beautiful  picture. 
From  the  back  windows,  a  real  English 
garden,  all  green  lawns,  fiower-beds,  chest- 
nut-trees in  full  blossom  ;  elms  with  quiv- 
ering young  leaves,  transparently  bright 
and  light,  against  the  black  stems;  heaps 
of  roses,  a  covered  archway  festooned  with 
westeria  in  full  bloom.  And  this  gardea 
is  not  spread  primly  out  upon  level  ground* 
It  climbs  up  an  abrupt  hill  until  it  is  lost 
in  a  forest  towering  immediately  above  it. 

While  we  are  admiring  it  with  all  our 
eyes,  as  the  French  express  it,  Djevdet 
Pasha  himself,  a  courtly  little,  old,  grey- 
bearded  man,  in  European  costume  with  a 
red  fez,  enters  the  room.  We  are  intro- 
duced by  our  friend.  But  Djevdet  Pasha 
cannot  speak  any  language  but  his  own, 
and  the  most  we  have  achieved  in  Turkish 
ourselves  is  the  repeating  of  "yok,  yok," 
an  energetic  form  of  negation,  upon  the 
many  occasions  when  we  are  pestered  by 
street-hawkers  and  beggars.  But  "yok, 
yok  "  is  not  suited  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  *'  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles  *'  do  not  suffice  for  an  evening^s 
conversation. 

Luckily  our  friend  speaks  Turkish,  and 
after  a  little  exchange  of  compliments  the 
old  pasha  gives  me  his  arm,  my  husband 
following,  and  we  descend  to  the  garden, 
there  to  await  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
which  signifies  to  the  faithful  that  their 
fast  for  that  day  is  over.  It  is  a  pious 
exercise  to  fall  to  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  this  signal  —  and  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  upon  which  piety  and  inclina- 
tion are  completely  at  unison.  In  the  gar- 
den we  are  joined  by  the  pasha's  grown-up 
son,  a  kindly-looking,  fair-complcxioned 
young  man,  with  intelligent  eyes  and  a 
somewhat  i»^-»"  ■•"^nt  iaw,  partly  con- 
^^caled   by  itud  moustache, 

vould  :r  bad  he  not 
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^ora  a  suit  of  clothes  egregiously  sug- 
gestive of  a  travelling  "  'Arry,"  of  the 
"  gents'  ready-made  clothing  "  description, 
in  bright  grey  checks,  such  as  may  be 
seen  outside  any  Jew  clothier's  in  the  City, 
I  am  sure  he  was  convinced  of  its  entire 
appropriateness  to  the  occasion  ;  but  his 
neat  red  fez  seemed  to  me  the  only  saving 
clause  in  his  general  **  get-up." 

Sons  do  not  inherit  the  paternal  name 
in  Turkey.  I  cannot  bethink  myself  of 
the  name  of  Djevdetyf/j,  but  his  kind  re- 
ception of  us  I  shall  long  remember.  He 
understands  French,  though  he  does  not 
speak  it;  takes  a  great  interest  in  amateur 
photography  and  gardening,  and  placed  his 
"  Oui,  madame,"and  his  "  Non,  madame," 
with  full  understanding  to  all  the  ques- 
tions I  '*  made  bold  "  to  address  him.  He 
took  us  round  the  garden  and  the  farm. 
In  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  a 
wealth  of  shrubs  and  flowers;  there  was 
even  a  plantation  of  eucalyptus-trees,  the 
familiar  blue-gum  of  Australia ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  thrive  in  Turkey. 
In  the  latter  there  was  the  pleasant  aroma 
of  well-kept  barns  and  stables.  The  cows, 
with  their  separate  racks  and  mangers, 
standing  upon  sweet,  clean  straw,  and  the 
horses,  Russian  in  some  instances,  Ara- 
bian in  others,  standing  well  groomed 
each  in  his  stall  in  a  really  noble  stable  of 
stone  and  brick.  The  Turks  are  very 
kind  to  all  animals  —  witness  the  troops 
of  dogs  that  manage  to  exist  in  the  very 
poorest  quarters  of  Stamboul.  Djevdet 
Pasha  had  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
couple  of  Arabian  sires.  I  am  sorry  they 
were  not  visible  that  day.  Djevdet  Jils 
offered  me  a  ride,  and,  as  I  unwittingly 
accepted  the  offer,  he  ordered  two  tiny 
ponies,  black  as  jet,  to  be  driven  down 
from  the  field  in  which  they  were  grazing 
on  the  heights  above.  In  lieu  of  saddle, 
a  bright  piece  of  carpet  was  strapped  upon 
the  back  of  each  tiny  animal,  and  our  host 
explained  to  me  as  well  as  he  could  do  so 
in  pantomime,  that  hanoums  (meaning 
ladies)  in  Turkey  habitually  rode  d  cali- 
fourchon.  As  I  did  not  care  to  emulate 
the  charming  Maid  of  the  Mill  in  Walter 
Scott's  tale,  under  the  eyes  of  my  Turkish 
hosts,  I  allowed  the  ponies  to  be  driven  off 
unmounted. 

The  nightingales  (it  seems  more  fitting 
to  call  them  thebulbulsin  this  connection) 
were  already  clearing  their  throats  in  prep- 
aration for  the  long-drawn  note  for  which 
they  are  famous,  when  the  sinking  sun 
gave  warning  that  it  was  time  for  every 
good  Mussulman  to  be  indoors  and  at 
table,  in  readiness  for  the  signal  to  begin 


his  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or  supper,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  seem  most  appro- 
priate to  call  this  first  meal  allowed  him 
during  the  day.  Djevdet  Pasha  led  me 
to  the  separate  wing  of  the  palace,  form- 
ing an  entirely  separate  establishment, 
given  over  to  the  sole  use  and  occupation 
of  his  womenkind  or  harem.  My  heart 
beat  a  little  faster  as  I  approached  the 
closed  door  leading  into  these  mysterious 
precincts,  and  found  myself  taken  charge 
of  by  a  Greek  governess  in  ordinary  Eu- 
ropean dress  who  led  the  way. 

But  arrived  in  the  harem  itself,  I  may 
confess  at  once  that  my  first  sensation  was 
one  of  keen  disappointment.  My  imagi- 
nation had  pictured  a  kind  of  enchanted 
atmosphere  of  perfumes,  jewels,  and  broid- 
eries. I  had  thought  to  see  odalisques 
lounging  upon  silken  cushions,  fanned  by 
barbaric  slaves,  reposing  against  a  back* 
ground  as  like  Liberty's  Oriental  exhibi- 
tion-rooms as  possible.  In  reality,  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Djevdet  Pasha's 
harem,  I  regret  to  say  —  or,  rather,  I  don't 
regret  to  say  —  is  too  virtuous  by  half. 
The  ladies,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
are  mainly  composed  of  his  sisters,  his 
cousins,  and  his  aunts. 

The  Turks  of  to-day  seldom  have  more 
than  one  wife  en  litre;  but  they  are  very 
patriarchs  in  the  protection  they  afford  to 
all  their  female  relatives.  But  I  did  not 
find  out  all  this  at  once,  and  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
spouses  who  surrounded  me  it  was  a  pity 
there  was  not  a  greater  proportion  of 
beautiful  —  and  I  must  add  of  tidy  —  Mrs. 
Djevdet  Pashas.  The  room  in  which  I 
found  myself  was  very  like  its  counter- 
part in  the  semanlik^  or  men's  quarter  of 
the  establishment  —  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
immense  and  it  was  bare..  It  was  fur- 
nished with  matting  laid  over  its  whole 
extent,  and  with  long  divans  covered  with 
striped  satin  set  against  the  walls.  The 
ceiling  —  not  a  high  one  —  was  brightly 
painted  with  wreaths,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a  common  grey  paper.  The 
first  to  greet  me,  in  broken  French,  was 
the  pasha's  daughter,  married  to  one  of 
the  sultan's  aides-de-camp  —  one  of  those 
who  have  the  proud  privilege  of  running 
full  tilt  after  his  Majesty's  carriage  as  it 
drives  back  from  the  mosque  on  Friday, 
the  Turkish  Sunday.  She  is  three-and- 
twenty  (as  she  told  me),  suspiciously 
"fair,"  with  wide-open,  pretty,  childish 
eyes,  a  handsome  silk  dress  "pitchforked 
on,"  untidy  brown  hair,  and  a  "  floppy  " 
little  figure,  without  make  or  shape. 
Thanks  to  her,  I  get  at  a  comprehension 
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of  the  raison  cTitre  of  all  the  other  in- 
mates. The  stout,  shapeless,  smiling  lady 
"  of  a  certain  age  "  on  the  opposite  divan, 
with  a  loose  Arab  robe  of  gorgeous  gold- 
embroidered  blue  silk,  that  cannot  be  Icept 
on  anyhow,  and  a  gold  spangled  head- 
dress half  toque,  half  turban,  that  does 
stick  on  for  a  wonder,  is  Djevdet  Pasha*s 
wife.  She  cannot  speak  anything  but 
Turkish,  so  we  exchange  des  sourires  de 
commande  whenever  our  eyes  happen  to 
meet. 

My  attention  is  next  attracted  to  a 
phenomenally  fat  young  woman,  whose 
charms  are  all  swallowed  up  in  supera- 
bundant flesh.  She  wears  a  French  dress 
and  jacket  of  the  fashion  of  a  few  years 
back,  and  has  a  most  self-complacent 
smile.  It  is  evident  that,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  her  sex  in  Turkey,  her  ample 
person  has  never  been  "cribbed,  cabined, 
or  confined  "  in  anything  approaching  cor- 
sets. However,  I  am  interested  in  her, 
because  my  friend,  the  pasha's  daughter, 
tells  me  she  was  bought  as  a  slave  in  Cir- 
cassia.  But  the  pasha's  son  —  the  young 
man  in  the  " 'Arry  "suit  —  has  made  her 
his  wife,  and  she  is  free,  in  the  Turkish 
sense  of  the  word.  I  fancy  I  can  detect  a 
little  inflexion  of  disdain  in  the  tone  in 
which  my  informant  tells  me  of  these  an- 
tecedents of  her  sister-in-law,  or  perhaps 
she  is  jealous  because  Mrs.  Djevdet  Pasha 
fits  has  a  son  and  heir  of  some  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  running  about  the  room, 
whereas  she  herself  has  only  two  little 
girls,  who  climb  at  intervals  on  to  the 
divan. 

There  is  not  time  to  hear  the  history  of 
the  various  other  occupants  of  the  harem 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  the  "  cousins 
and  the  aunts  "  of  the  pasha,  for  the  can- 
non sounds,. and  immediately  after  we  file 
into  an  adjoining  room  — a  very  bare  one 
this — and  all  take  our  seats  at  a  round 
table  laid  somewhat  after  the  following 
fashion.  A  plate  of  broth  before  each 
guest;  in  the  middle,  a  big  red  tray,  con- 
taining tumblers  of  water  and  syrup,  and 
small  plates  filled  with  sweets,  caviare, 
sardines — all  kinds  of  hors  doeuvre  in 
fact,  which  are  plentifully  patronized.  I 
am  seated  next  to  the  pasha's  daughter. 
A  promiscuous  rout  of  servants  and  slaves 
wait  upon  us.  Some  are  white  —  some 
are  very,  very  black.  The  latter  wear  the 
most  elementary  of  colored  chemises  or 
night-dresses,  caught  round  the  waist  with 
a  string.  After  the  soup,  comes  a  huge 
platter  of  little  bits  of  roasted  mutton.  In 
deference  to  my  prejudices,  I  am  helped 
upon  a  separate  plate,  though  I  had  come 


prepared  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  a 
whimsical  old  friend  of  my  childish  days, 
whose  paraphrasing  of  "  A  la  guerre 
comme  k  la  guerre  "  was,  ''In  Turkey  do 
as  the  turkeys  do." 

I  am  bound  to  state  that  separate  plates 
are  likewise  set  before  the  ladies  of  the 
harem.  But  this  is  the  merest  matter  of 
form.  By  common  consent  all  the  forks 
are  dipped  simultaneously  into  the  cen- 
tral dish,  and  bits  are  progged  out  and 
conveyed  to  the  lips  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay.  Sometimes  the  good  old 
maxim  that  fingers  were  made  before  forks 
is  acted  upon.  I  am  not  sorry  now  that 
my  prejudices  have  been  respected.  The 
mutton  being  cleared  away,  another  great 
central  dish  of  eggs  and  onions  succeeds. 
The  same  scene  as  before  is  enacted.  And 
now  comes  a  sweet  dish  of  Turkish  pastry 
—  the  greasiest,  flakiest,  lightest,  sweetest, 
most  surfeiting  pastry  in  the  world.  Then 
follow  artichokes  stuffed  with  mincemeat, 
which  are  soon  made  real  mincemeat  of 
by  the  crowd  of  forks  and  fingers.  More 
pastry  —  meaty  this  time  —  and  then  a 
very  curious  dish,  which  is  attacked  by  a 
dozen  spoons  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
that  promptly  return  to  the  attack  after 
leaving  the  lips  to  which  they  have  beea 
directed  in  the  interim.  Once  more  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that 
my  prejudices  have  led  to  my  being  helped 
upon  a  plate  to  myself.  This  much  es- 
teemed dish  is  a  kind  of  pap,  with  an 
unpronounceable  Turkish  name,  spelt 
cavoukguessu ;  it  consists  of  chickens* 
breasts  boiled  down  with  milk  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  sweet  pulp, 
very  filling  and  cloying.  The  pap  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  kind  of  jelly,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  essence  of  rose.  Then 
comes  a  huge  dish  of  lamb,  and  as  a  final 
and  crowning  triumph  a  huge  platter  of 
pilaf,  with  the  rice  boiled  as  it  ought  to  be 
for  curry  —  in  separate  grains,  and  prop- 
erly greased,  browned,  and  gravied.  Even 
the  hunger  engendered  by  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  the  Ramazan  has  its  limits. 
After  oranges  had  been  distributed  to  the 
company  all  round,  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
repaired  to  the  adjoining  room.  The  ser- 
vants and  slaves  flocked  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where  they  and  the  children 
took  tJuir  if  tar  with  less  of  forks  and  more 
of  fingers  than  their  mistresses;  and  I 
sipped  my  Turkish  coffee,  and  lighted  my 
Turkish  cigarette  under  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  my  friend  the  pasha*s  daughter. 

Her  conversation  enlightened  me  upon 
many  points,  though  in  the  first  place  I 
had  to  submit  to  a  very  direct  interroga- 
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not   sauce   for  the  goose    sauce  for  the 
gander  as  well  ? 

I  humbly  confessed  my  ignorance  of  the 
personality  of  the  gilman  ;  and,  the  prayer 
being  over,  we  ascended  to  the  upper  re- 
gions, where  the  pasha's  daughter  treated 
me  to  a  specimen  of  Turkish,  or  rather 
Arabic,  music. .  Seated  cnoss-legged  on  the 
ground  she  "twanged  the  light  guitar," 
only  instead  of  a  guitar  it  was  an  instru- 
ment called,  I  think,  the  oude^  which  very 
much  resembled  a  banjo.  There  was 
neither  beginning  nor  end  to  the  air.  It 
entered  without  any  preliminary  into  a  mo- 
notonous variation,  more  like  that  of  weak 
bagpipes  or  the  trumpeting  of  a  band  of 
expectant  mosquitoes  than  anything  I  can 
think  of.  By  and  by  she  sang  an  accompani- 
ment ;  but  the  song  was  of  a  piece  with  the  I 
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music  —  a  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  same 
nasal  droning,  in  which  there  was  never- 
theless something  insistent  and  plaintive. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  was 
a£Fected  almost  to  tears  by  the  perform- 
ance, which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  taken 
for  the  tuning-up  in  the  first  instance. 
But  it  seemed  that  the  words  were  very 
pathetic,  and  that  the  piece  had  been  com- 
posed as  a  kind  of  funeral  wail  in  honor  of 
a  girl-bride  (a  cousin  of  the  pasha's)  who 
had  died  the  preceding  year. 

And  here  I  will  bring  my  description  of 
the  Turkish  harem  to  a  close.  The  dirge 
that  echoed  in  my  ears  as  I  took  my  de- 
parture is  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  present 
condition  of  Turkey,  where  all  things 
seem  to  tend  to  dissolution  and  decay. 


Through  the  Arctic  Seas  to  Siberia. 
—  The  correspondent  of  the  Times ^  who  last 
year  described  the  efforts  that  were  being 
made  to  open  up  commercial  communications 
by  way  of  the  Arctic  Seas  between  this  country 
and  the  heart  of  Siberia,  is  able  to  announce 
that  those  efforts  have  at  length  been  crowned 
with  success.  Even  while  he  wrote,  valuable 
cargoes  which  were  in  London  at  the  end  of 
July  were  being  landed  and  warehoused  at 
Yeniseisk,  fifteen  hundred  miles  up  the  Yeni- 
sei. Towards  the  end  of  October  cargoes 
which  left  Yeniseisk  three  months  before  were 
safe  in  the  London  docks.  Hitherto  Siberia 
has  been  scaled  against  the  chief  products  of 
Western  industry.  All  at  once  they  are  deliv- 
ered straight  from  the  port  of  London,  with 
only  one  transhipment  on  the  way,  to  the 
quays  of  an  emporium  in  central  Siberia. 
This  will  not  astonish  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  courageous  and  persistent  explora- 
tions conducted  by  Captain  Wiggins  during  a 
series  of  years  by  means  of  his  own  resources 
and  the  resources  of  men  who  believed  in  him. 
Of  course,  the  Kara  Sea  is  not  passable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Sil^ria-bound  vessels 
must  sail  from  British  ports  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  August  in  order  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  in  time  to 
make  the  homeward  voyage  the  same  season. 
The  next  difficulty  was  not  so  easily  sur- 
mounted. The  estuary  of  the  Yenisei  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  is  so 
broad  that  the  small  craft  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  dare  not  brave  the  north-easterly 
gales  by  which  it  is  swept;  yet  so  studded 
is  it  with  small  islands,  so  imperfectly  is  its 
channel  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  so  scanty 
was  the  explorers*  knowledge  as  to  its  depth, 
that  they,  on  their  side,  did  not  venture  to 
navigate    it    with     vessels    of    considerable 


draught.  The  riverine  craft  waited  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary,  and  the  merchantman 
that  had  come  from  England  waited  at  its 
mouth,  each  leaving  to  the  other  the  disagree- 
able duty  of  traversing  the  estuary.  The  re- 
sult was  that  they  never  met.  But  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  removed  by  fuller  knowledge. 
The  estuary  proves  to  be  navigable  for  ships 
of  any  draught  right  up  to  Karaoul,  the  port 
which  serves  as  the  terminus  for  the  river 
steamers.  Thus  British  merchant  vessels 
sailed  nearly  two  hundred  miles  up  the  mouth 
of  a  Siberian  river,  exchanged  cargoes  with  a 
flotilla  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river, 
and  sailed  home  again.  The  expedition  took 
thirty-nine  days  to  reach  Karaoul,  remained 
there  nineteen,  and  took  twenty-six  to  return. 
It  was  absent  from  the  London  docks  for 
only  eighty-four  days. 


Moltke's  Memoirs. — The  literary  exeo 
utors  of  Moltke  have  not  lost  much  time. 
His  memoirs  are  already  being  prepared  for 
publication,  and  we  are  promisea  the  first  in- 
stalment in  October  next.  As  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, no  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  issue  of  an  English  edition.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  memoirs,  which  were  to  some 
extent  arranged  by  Count  von  Moltke  him- 
self, consist  of  letters  —  including  his  early 
love-letters  and  other  private  correspondence 
of  interest,  despatches,  and  essays  on  various 
subjects  —  the  whole  covering  the  period  from 
1S38  to  the  time  of  the  marshal's  death.  Al- 
though the  memoirs  are  not  likely  to  contain 
anything  of  a  startling  nature,  we  are  informed 
by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  MSS.  that  there  is  very  interesting 
matter  in  them.  Daily  Chrenlde. 
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LOVE'S  LADY. 


To-day,  as  when  we  two  sat  together  close, 
A  great  wind  wakes  and  thunders  as  it  blows  — 

Wc  were  together  then  beside  the  sea, 
And  now  instead  the  sea  between  us  flows. 

O  day  that  found  us  on  that  wind-swept  coast, 
And  did  such  brave  things  for  the  future 
boast — 
Though  in  thy  voice  a  note  of  warning  was  — 
This  day,  so  like  thee,  seems  thy  very  ghost ! 

O  parted,  precious,  memorable  days, 
When  sudden  summer  kindled  all  my  ways. 
When  Love  reached  out  his  blessing  hand 
to  me. 
And  turned  on  mine  the  glory  of  his  face  1 

And  thou,  my  Love,  in  whose  deep  soul  my 

soul 
Lav  for  a  little  season  and  grew  whole  — 
l^hou  who  wert  heat  and  light  and  sun  and 

shade  — 
Thou  who  didst  lead   me  to  Life's  fairest 

goal  — 

Whose  sweetest  lips  Love,  kissing,  made  to 

sing  — 
Ah,  at  what  bright  unfathomable  spring 

Was  thv  life  nurtured  in  the  far-off  land 
Through  which  the  unborn  host  go  wandering? 

In  statelv  body  God  thy  soul  did  clothe  — 
Thy  perfect  soul  —  that  so  thou  might'st  have 
both 
To  take  away  the  hearts  of  men  withal ; 
And  tenderness  to  strength  he  did  betroth ; 

And  in  thy  beautiful  and  luminous  eyes 
The  wayward  changefulness  of  April  skies 
He  set  for  sovereign  charm ;  and  made  thy 
voice 
A  sweet  and  a  perpetual  surprise. 

Alas,  what  song  of  mine  can  demonstrate 
The  love  that  came    between    me  and  my 

fate  — 
That  would  have  saved  me  from  despair 

and  doom 
Had  destiny  but  been  compassionate  ? 

As  high  as  Heaven  it  was,  deep  as  the  sea, 
And  mystical  and  pure  as  lilies  be. 

And  glowing  with  the  glory  of  the  June, 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  light  make  rev- 
elry. 

Steadfast  it  was,  as  stars  whereby  men  steer — 
Tender  as  twilight,  when  the  moon  is  near 
And  all  the  gentle  air  is  warm  with  hope, 
And  we  the  Summer's  hastening  feet  can  hear. 

How  can  my  single,  singing  strength  suffice 
To  worship  thee,  my  love,  my  Paradise  ? 
My    sons    falls    weak    before    thee,    and 
abashed. 
Nor  ever  to  thy  spirit's  height  may  rise ; 


Yet  even  by  its  failure  men  shall  see 

How  more  than  all  loves  was  my  love  of 

thee — 
Thou,  who  didst  overflow   my   life  with 

Heaven, 
Making  that  life  Love's  miracle  to  be  I 

And,  though  my  little  note  of  music  pan 
As  barren  breath  one  breathes  upon  a  glast» 
And  I  be  numbered  with  the  numberless 
throng 
Of  whom  men  say  not,  even,  **Thia  man 


was. 


ft 


O  yet,  from  thee,  in  whom  all  beauty  blent, 
My  Rose  of  women,  from  thy  heart  there 
went  — 
From  thy  deep,  splendid,  perfect,  paatiaii^ 
ate  heart — 
A  love  to  be,  in  death,  my  monument  I 

Philip  Bourkb  Marstoit. 

Fortnightly  Review. 


H.  E.  W.  TO  W.  a   E. 

Browning  ?  yes,  in  a  general  way 
You  have  scanned  his  verses  I  must  sappoMt 
You  have  read  a  poem  or  two,  you  say. 
Enough  for  a  critic,  as  every  one  knows. 

What  then?  only  this,  that,  to  profit  from 

aught. 
You  must  do  your  part,  you  must  work,  not 

sleep : 
There  is  corn  to  be  found,  if  the  com  be 

sought. 
But  bread  for  none  who  refuse  to  reap, 

For  many  may  fast,  and  few  may  feast. 
And  the  few  grow  fat  as  the  meals  go  by: 
But  when  will  the  many  grow  fat,  wno  wait 
To  be  fed  like  nestlings  with  worm  and  fly  ? 

An  eas^  thoufi^ht  in  an  easy  book. 
Since  life  is  short,  is  enough,  you  say : 
And  the  difficult  thought  in  an  untried  nook 
(Yet  the  latter  is  greater)  may  pass  away. 


And  Browning's  lovers  vou  treat  with  scorn  i 
But   which,  may  I  ask,  is   more  probaUj 

right,  — 
Who  opens  his  eyes  and  declares  the  mom  ? 
Who  shuts  them  and  says  'tis  the  dead  ol 

night  ? 

And  if  'twere  the  former?  still  you  doabt  ? 

Ahl  yours  is  a  prejudice  strong,  if  so. 

That  were  something  'twere  vain  to  argue 

about: 
Just  think  a  little,  let  prejudice  go  I 

But,  putting  aside  your  vain  pretence 
At  criticism,  what  sav  we  then  ? 
Poet  ?  yes,  in  the  highest  sense, 
For  the  best  if  not  for  the  most  of 

I 
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From  The  Fortnightly  ReTiew. 
STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

I. 

There  are  artists  who,  loving  their 
work,  when  they  have  fiDished  it  put  it 
aside  for  years,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
returning  to  it,  and  reviewing  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  distance,  they  may  judge  of 
it  in  a  manner  which  was  not  possible 
while  the  passion  of  creation  and  the  link 
of  unbroken  emotion  bound  them  to  it. 

What  the  artist  does  intentionally,  life 
often  does  for  us  fortuitously. 

It  may  be  questionable  whether  a  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  mother's  face  in  its  relation 
to  others,  till  after  long  years  of  absence 
he  has  returned  to  it ;  and  whether  he  will 
or  no,  there  flashes  on  him  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  beauty,  nobility,  weariness,  or 
age  as  compared  with  that  of  others;  a 
thing  which  was  not  possible  to  him  when 
it  rose  for  him  every  morning  as  the 
sun. 

What  is  true  of  the  personal  mother  is 
yet  more  true  of  a  man's  native  land.  It 
has  shaped  all  his  experiences  ;  it  has  lain 
as  the  background  to  all  his  conscious- 
ness ;  and  has  modified  his  sensations  and 
emotions.  He  can  no  more  pass  a  calm, 
relative  judgment  on  it,  than  an  artist 
upon  the  work  he  is  creating,  or  a  child  at 
the  breast  upon  the  face  above  it.  The 
incapacity  of  peoples  to  pass  judgments 
on  the  surroundings  from  which  they  have 
never  been  separated  is  familiar  to  every 
traveller.  The  mayor  of  the  little  German 
town  does  not  take  you  to  see  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  peasants,  nor  the  old  church, 
nor  the  Diirer  over  the  altar;  but  drags 
you  away  to  see  the  new  row  of  gas-lamps 
in  the  village  street.  The  costumes,  the 
church,  the  picture  are  unique  in  Europe 
and  the  world  ;  better  gas-lamps  flame  be- 
fore every  butcher  shop  in  London  and 
Paris ;  but  the  lamps  are  new  and  have 
cost  him  much ;  he  cannot  view  them 
objectively.  The  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
rarest  and  fairest  towns  in  the  colonies  or 
on  earth  does  not  boast  to  you  of  his  oaks 
and  grapes,  or  ask  you  what  you  think  of 
his  mountain,  or  explain  to  you  the  mar- 
vellous mixture  of  races  in  his  streets; 
but  he  is  anxious  to  know  what  you  think 


of  his  docks  and  small  public  buildings ; 
he  has  not  the  emotional  detachment  nec- 
essary to  the  forming  of  a  large  critical 
judgment.  A  certain  distance  is  neces- 
sary to  the  seeing  clearly  of  large  wholes. 
It  is  not  by  any  chance  that  the  most  sci- 
entific exposition  of  American  democracy 
is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  that  the  best 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  is  by  an 
Englishman,  and  that  the  finest  history 
of  English  literature  is  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman.  Distance  is  essential  for  a 
keen,  salient  survey,  which  shall  take  in 
large  outlines  and  mark  prominent  char- 
acteristics. 

It  is  customary  to  ridicule  a  traveller 
who  passes  rapidly  through  a  country, 
and  then  writes  his  impression  of  it.  The 
truth  is  he  sees  much  that  is  hidden  for- 
ever from  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants. 
Habit  and  custom  have  blinded  them  to 
many  things.  They  are  indignant  when 
it  is  said  that  their  land  is  arid,  that  it 
has  few  running  streams,  that  its  popula- 
tion is  scanty,  and  that  vegetables  are 
scarce ;  and  they  are  amused  and  sur- 
prised when  one  descants  for  three  pages 
on  the  glorious  rarity  of  their  air  and  the 
scientific  interest  of  their  mingled  peo- 
ples ;  yet  these  are  the  prominent  external 
features  which  differentiate  their  land 
from  all  others. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  people  of  a  country  are  justified  in 
their  contempt  of  the  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  stranger.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  a 
land  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  one 
born  in  it,  or  brought  into  long-continued, 
close,  personal  contact  with  it,  and  which 
in  its  perfection  is  perhaps  never  obtained 
by  any  one  of  a  country  which  he  has  not 
inhabited  before  he  was  thirty.  It  is  the 
subjective,  emotional  sympathy  with  its 
nature  ;  and  the  comprehension  not  merely 
of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  its  people,  but 
of  the  how  and  why  of  their  existence, 
which  is  possible  to  a  man  only  with  re- 
gard to  a  country  that  is  his  own.  The 
stranger  sees  the  barren  scene,  but  of  the 
emotion  which  that  barren  mountain  is 
capable  of  awakening  in  the  man  who  lives 
under  its  shadow  he  knows  nothing.  He 
marks  the  curious  custom,  but  of  the  so- 
cial condition  which  originated  it,  and  the 
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passion  concerned  in  its  maintenance,  be 
understands  nothing. 

This  subtle,  sympathetic  subjective 
knowledge  of  a  land  and  people  is  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  artist,  and  to  the 
great  leader  of  men.  It  is  found  as  a  rule 
only  by  a  man  with  regard  to  his  own 
land.  To  Balzac  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  paint  that  Paris  boarding-house.  All 
the  united  intellect  and  genius  of  Europe 
could  not  have  painted  it  if  the  grimy  re- 
spectability of  those  chairs  and  tables,  the 
sordid  narrowness  of  the  faded  human 
lives,  had  not  eaten  emotionally  into  the 
substance  of  the  painter.  To  Gladstone 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  speech 
which  shall  move  five  thousand  Scotch- 
men to  madness.  A  foreigner  might  lay 
out  the  arguments  more  logically.  He 
could  not  put  out  his  hand  and  touch  chord 
after  chord  of  emotion  and  passion,  pro- 
ducing what  sound  he  would.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  chords  is  possible  only  to  a 
man  within  whom  they  exist. 

Both  forms  of  knowledge,  the  intellec- 
tual and  abstract,  the  emotional  and 
sympathetic,  are  essential  to  the  true  un- 
derstanding of  a  country.  If  it  may  be 
said  that  no  man  understands  a  thing  till 
he  has  coldly  criticised  it  from  a  distance, 
it  may  also  be  said,  that  no  man  knows  a 
thing  till  he  has  loved  it. 

If  the  fragmentary  views  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  possess  a  claim  to  interest  or 
attention,  it  rises  in  no  degree  from  any 
special  aptitude  in  the  writer  for  dis- 
cussing the  questions  dealt  with  —  for 
none  such  exists;  but  from  the  chance 
coincidence  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
which  give  to  a  man  born  and  growing  up 
in  a  land  which  he  loves,  and  who  returns 
to  it  after  many  years^  absence  in  other 
lands,  as  it  were  a  twofold  position.  Half 
he  is  outsider;  half  he  is  lover.  It  is 
only  the  thought  that  this  position  may 
possibly  yield  in  itself  a  certain  slight 
interest  which  overcomes  the  natural  diffi- 
dence which  one  feels  in  dealing  with  sub- 
jects so  vital,  complex,  and  large  that  the 
opinion  of  any  individual  upon  them  must 
of  necessity  be  tentative,  and  of  very 
limited  value. 

For  the  right  understanding  of  the  South 


African  people  and  their  problem,  the  first 
requisite  is  a  clear  comprehension  of  their 
land. 

Taking  the  term  South  Africa  to  include 
all  the  country  southward  from  the  Zambesi 
and  Lake  N'gami  to  Cape  Agulhas,  it  may 
be  said  that  few  territories  possess  more 
varied  natural  features;  and  that  yet, 
nevertheless,  through  it  all,  from  Walfiscb 
Bay  to  Algoa,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape 
Town,  there  is  a  certain  unity.  No  South 
African  set  down  in  any  part  of  it  could 
fail  to  recognize  it  as  his  native  land  ;  and 
he  could  hardly  mistake  any  other  for  it. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  on  first 
looking  at  it  is  the  strip  of  lowland  couo* 
try  running  along  the  entire  south  and  east 
coast,  and  bordered  inland  everywhere  by 
high  mountain  ranges. 

In  the  Western  Province  the  coast-belt 
consists  of  huge  mountain  ranges  forming 
a  network  over  a  tract  of  country  some 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  the  mountains 
having  at  their  feet  level  valleys  or  small 
plains.  They  are  composed  of  igneons 
though  stratified  rock,  covered  by  little 
soil,  and  showing  signs  of  titanic  subter* 
ranean  action ;  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  hurled  up  by  one  convulsive  act; 
bare  strata  of  rock  thousands  of  feet  in 
extent  being  raised  on  end,  their  jagged 
edges  forming  the  summits  of  vast  moun- 
tain ranges.  In  the  still,  peaceful  valleys 
at  the  feet  of  these  mountains  are  streams; 
in  the  spring  the  African  heath  covers 
them,  the  red,  pink,  and  white  bells  are 
everywhere  ;  and  the  small  wine  farms  dot 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  their  white  houses 
and  green  fields  dwarfed  under  the  high, 
bare  mountains.  Here  and  there  are  little 
towns  and  villages,  built  as  only  the  old 
Dutch-Huguenots  knew  how  to  build,  the 
long,  straight  streets  lined  with  trees  on 
either  hand,  the  streams  of  water  passing 
down  them;  and  the  old  thatch-roofed* 
front-gabled,  whitewashed,  green-shuttered 
houses  standing  back,  with  the  stone  steps 
before  the  door,  under  the  deep  shade  of 
the  trees ;  their  vineyards  or  orchards 
behind  them.  No  one  can  build  such 
towns  now.  They  have  the  repose  and 
dreary  stillness  of  the  Dutch  farm.  Thej 
are  as  unique  as  their  mountains.  Per^ 
haps    one   sees   the    Western    Provlaot 
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scenery  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  Hex 
River  valley,  with  its  mountains  of  solid 
rock  rising  up  thousands  of  feet  on  either 
hand,  its  vast  strata  contorted  into  fantas- 
tic shapes,  and  below  them  the  smiling 
valley  with  its  sprinkling  of  wine  farms. 
But  hardly  less  characteristic  is  Cape 
Town  itself,  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  of  the  whole  colony,  which  lies  on  a 
promontory  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  a  valley  between  two  moun- 
tains—  one  high,  flat,  and  of  pure  rock, 
its  stupendous  front  overhanging  the  town, 
the  other  lower  and  rounded,  its  cliff  worn 
away  everywhere  but  on  one  mighty  head, 
—  the  town  with  its  flat-roofed  houses  and 
long,  straight  street  lies  on  a  bay  as  blue 
and  delicately  curved  as  that  of  Naples. 
Here  it  was  that  the  wondering  Hotten- 
tots on  the  shore  saw  the  first  sails  creep 
across  the  blue  waters  of  their  bay.  Here 
it  was  that  Jan  Anthony  van  Riebeek,  the 
servant  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Com- 
pany, landed  in  1653  with  his  dependents, 
and  built  the  first  small  town,  and  made 
the  first  gardens.  We  still  walk  under  the 
oak-trees  they  planted  ;  the  fort  which  they 
built  in  those  early  days  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  seashore ;  the  small  block-houses 
still  standing  on  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tain were  used  in  those  days  as  outlook 
towers  against  the  incursions  of  enemies. 
Here  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  im- 
ported slaves  often  from  Madagascar,  En- 
glish slave  ships  sometimes  bringing  them ; 
the  reason  for  the  importation  of  slaves 
being,  say  the  old  chronicles,  that  native 
Hottentots  would  not  labor  for  their  mas- 
ters as  imported  slaves  would.  Here, 
Peter  Koiben  tells  us,  that  about  the  year 
1 71 2  he  saw  a  slave  burnt  to  death.  They 
are,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  slaves, 
**  most  detestable  and  wicked  wretches," 
and  "  His  now  and  then  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  keep  them  in  order."  This  slave 
had  tried  to  burn  down  his  master's  house, 
and  was  tied  to  an  upright  post  by  a  chain 
which  allowed  him  to  make  one  turn  about 
it.  "Then,"  says  Peter  Koiben,  "was 
kindled  a  fire  round  about  him,  just  beyond 
the  stretch  of  the  chain ;  the  flames  rose 
high  ;  the  heat  was  vehement,  he  ran  for 
some  time  to-and-again  about  the  post,  but 
gave  not  one  cry.     Being  half  roasted  he 
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sank  down,  and  said  (speaking  in  Portu- 
guese), Oh,  God  my  Father,  and  then 
expired." 

These  things  have  passed  away  now. 
For  ten  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains stretch  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town, 
villa,  and  garden,  and  pine  and  oak  avenue, 
mingling  themselves  in  endless  succession. 
Here  a  man  might  dream  away  his  life, 
buried  among  roses  and  plumbago  blos- 
soms. 

Perhaps  the  finest  view  in  the  world  is 
that  from  the  top  of  the  Kloof  behind 
Cape  Town.  To  your  right  is  Table 
Mountain,  the  sublimest  mass  in  the  world, 
its  gigantic  crags  of  unbroken  rock  tower- 
ing up  into  the  blue  ;  below  are  the  pioe 
woods  and  the  town,  with  its  white,  flat 
houses,  and  beyond  the  blue,  curved  bay, 
the  mountains  of  Hottentot's  Holland, 
with  a  canopy  of  clouds  appearing  and 
receding  again  into  the  blue.  If  you  turn, 
behind  you  is  the  blue  South  Atlantic  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  terrible 
serrated  fronts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
stand  facing  it,  front  beyond  front,  the  sea 
breaking  in  little  blue  bays  at  their  ieet. . 

The  population  of  the  Western  Province 
is  partly  English  and  partly  Boer  or  Dutch- 
Huguenot,  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  Company's  servants  and  set- 
tlers, and  of  a  large  number  of  French 
Huguenots  who  arrived  in  the  colony 
about  1687,  driven  from  France  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
who,  winnowed  by  the  unerring  flail  of 
religious  persecution,  form,  perhaps,  the 
finest  element  that  has  ever  at  once  been 
added  to  the  population  of  South  Africa. 
The  laboring  classes  are  here  as  elsewhere 
dark,  and  here  largely  half-caste,  being 
the  descendants  of  the  first  Dutch  resi- 
dents and  their  slaves ;  or  more  rarely  of 
blended  Dutch  and  Hottentot  blood.  In 
Cape  Town  itself  are  found  also  Malays, 
Chinamen,  Hindus,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  all  European  peoples. 

If,  leaving  Cape  Town,  we  go  a  few 
hundred  miles  eastward,  along  the  coast, 
we  shall  find  the  lowland  belt  assume  a 
new  character.  The  hills,  though  high, 
are  softer  and  more  rounded,  and  covered 
completely  with  soil  and  coarse,  short 
grass  ;  or  their  sides,  and  even  summits. 
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are  clothed  io  bush,  stretching  sometimes 
for  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  miles.  This  bush 
is  neither  forest  nor  scrub.  In  the  valleys 
of  high  mountains,  or  along  the  beds  of 
watercourses,  it  often  becomes  forest,  with 
thick-stemmed,  timber-producing  trees ; 
and  monkey  ropes  thicker  than  a  man^s 
arm  hang  from  the  branches,  and  there  is 
forest  shade  and  stillness.  But,  in  the 
main.  South  African  bush  is  composed  of 
creeper-like  shrubs,  sometimes  attaining 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  of  many  various 
hollow-stemmed,  succulent  plants,  aloe, 
elephant's  food,  euphorbia,  the  last  of 
which  here  often  attains  the  height  of  a 
tall  tree,  but  is  so  light  that  cut  down  a 
child  may  drag  it.  Sometimes  the  bush 
is  more  or  less  continuous,  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  being  intersected  everywhere  by 
what  seem  like  little  dry  paths.  But  in 
its  most  characteristic  form  the  bush  con- 
sists of  large  isolated  clumps  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  there  is  the  kunee,  agreat  creeper-like 
tree,  whose  interlaced  branches,  touching 
the  ground  everywhere,  form  beehive- 
shaped  masses  looking  like  immense  Kafir 
huts  ;  around  it  spring  up  elephant's  food, 
namnam,  and  wild  asparagus,  and  perhaps 
a  tall  euphorbia-tree,  with  its  cactus-like 
leaves,  shoots  up  into  the  air  through  it. 
These  clumps  of  vegetation,  sometimes 
almost  solid,  and  often  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  circumference,  are  divided  from  others 
'  by  spaces  of  short,  smooth  grass,  usually 
brown,  except  after  the  early  rains.  In 
this  bush  it  is  particularly  easy  to  lose 
oneself.  As  you  pass  round  clump  after 
clump,  there  arc  always  others  of  exactly 
the  same  sh«ipe  as  before,  and  you  find 
sometimes  you  have  gone  two  or  three 
times  round  the  same  mass.  Oxen  once 
lost  in  this  bush  may  not  be  discovered 
for  days,  though  behind  the  next  clump, 
and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  them 
unless  one  can  gain  an  eminence  and  over- 
see a  wide  reach. 

This  bush  is  the  peculiar  home  of  the 
great  scarlet  geranium,  now  common  in 
English  hot-houses,  and  of  the  delicate 
blue  star-like  plumbago,  and  of  endless 
ferns ;  but  the  heaths  and  flowers  of  the 
Western  Province  are  noi  found  here. 
Eighty  years  ago  this  tract  was  alive  with 
elephants,  lions,  bush-buck,  and  wild  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds.  Now  the  elephants  are 
extinct,  except  where  artificially  pre- 
served, bush-buck  are  scarce,  a  few  large 
leopards  may  still  be  found  in  sequestered 
kloofs,  and  wild  cats  and  monkeys  are  still 
not  uncommon,  but  a  lion  has  not  been 
seen  here  for  forty  years.  Thousands  of 
small  birds  are   found   in   the  bush,  who 


feed  on  the  berries  abundant  everywhere ; 
in  the  depths  of  one  kunee-tree  twenty  or 
thirty  will  sometimes  be  heard  chirping. 
Eighty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of^tbis 
tract  were  brave,  warlike  Kafir  tribes  of 
the  Bantu  people.  They  have  not  been 
exterminated  as  the  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men in  the  west  have  largely  been,  bat 
are  still  found  in  a  half-civilized  condition 
as  servants  on  farms  and  in  towns.  The 
white  inhabitants  at  the  present  day  are 
mainly  English,  the  descendants  largely 
of  a  group  of  emigrants  who  landed  here 
in  1820,  one  of  the  most  entirely  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  bodies  of  emigrants 
whom  England  has  ever  sent  out.  Here 
and  there  throughout  the  entire  tract  are 
scattered  small  English  towns  and  villages, 
and  thriving  farms  where  sheep  and  agri- 
culture go  together,  are  hidden  away 
among  the  bushes.  To  see  this  land  typi- 
cally one  should  outspan  one*s  wagon  on 
the  top  of  a  height  on  a  summer's  midday. 
Not  a  creature  stirs  anywhere,  and  the  sun 
pours  down  its  rays  on  the  flaccid  dust- 
covered  leaves  of  the  bushes.  When  the 
driver  has  gone  to  lie  down  behind  the 
bushes,  and  the  leader  is  gone  to  take  the 
oxen  to  water,  if  you  stand  up  atone  00 
the  chest  at  the  front  of  the  wagon  and 
look  out,  you  will  see  as  far  as  your  eye 
can  reach  over  hills  and  dales,  the  silent, 
motionless,  hot  bush  stretching.  Not  a 
sound  is  to  be  heard  ;  and  the  heat  is  so 
intense  your  hand  blisters  on  the  tent  of 
the  wagon  where  you  have  rested  it;  only 
from  a  clump  of  bush  at  your  right  a 
cicada  sets  up  its  keen,  shrill  cry, glorying 
in  the  heat  and  solitude  of  the  bush.  Not 
less  characteristically  do  you  see  it,  when 
as  a  little  child  you  travel  through  it  in 
the  night.  The  ox-wagon  creeps  slowly 
along  the  sandy  road  ;  the  driver,  walking 
beside  it,  calls  at  intervals  to  his  tired 
oxen ;  we  look  out  across  the  wagon-chest 
and  see  as  the  wagon  moves  along  how 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  bushes  on  either 
side  seem  to  move  too ;  a  great  clurap 
seems  coming  nearer  and  nearer  like  a 
vast  animal;  the  shapes  are  magnified  by 
the  dark.  We  creep  closer  down  behind 
the  wagon-chest,  and  look  out  across  it 
Against  the  dark  night  sky  to  our  right, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  are  the  gaunt 
forms  of  aloes  standing  like  a  row  of  men 
keeping  watch.  We  remember  all  the 
stories  we  have  heard  of  Kafir  wars  and 
men  shot  and  stabbed  as  they  passed 
along  hillsides,  and  of  wild  animals,  and 
we  creep  down  lower;  then  a  will-o*-the 
wisp  comes  out  from  some  dried-up  tor- 
re  nt-lv  '^r  before  us  dances  in  and 
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out  among  the  clumps  of  bush,  now  in 
sight  and  now  out  ac:ain.  You  are  glad 
when  the  people  in  the  wagon  begin  to 
sing  hymns,  and  more  glad  yet  when  at 
half  past  nine  the  wagon  stops,  drawn  up 
against  a  great  clump  of  bush  at  the  road- 
side. The  tired  oxen  are  taken  from  the 
yoke,  and  every  one  climbs  out,  and  a  fire 
is  lighted,  and  you  gather  from  far  and 
wide  stumps  of  dried  elephant^s  food  and 
euphorbia,  that  you  can  drag  with  one 
hand,  and  bits  of  branch  and  dry  twig, 
and  throw  them  on  the  fire  ;  the  flame 
leaps  higher  and  higher,  and  all  sit  down 
beside  the  ruddy  blaze.  Away  behind 
another  bush  the  driver  and  leader  have 
lighted  their  fire,  and  are  talking  to  each 
other  in  Kafir  as  they  boil  the  cofiEee  and 
grill  the  meat.  The  blaze  of  your  own 
Bre  leaps  up,  and  illumines  the  great  and 
dusty  body  of  the  wagon  with  its  white 
sails,  and  glints  on  the  horns  of  the  tired 
oxen  where  they  lie  tied  to  their  yokes, 
chewing  the  cud,  and  on  the  bush  with  its 
dark  green  leaves  behind  you  ;  and  you 
laugh  and  talk,  and  forget  the  stories  of 
Kafir  wars,  and  the  great  bush  stretching 
about  you. 

This  tract  of  coast  belt  forms  part  of  the 
eastern  province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
is  under  English  rule.  It  is  on  the  whole 
fertile,  though  more  subject  to  drought 
than  the  western  districts  of  the  colony, 
and  none  of  its  rivers  are  perennial,  all 
being  in  long  droughts  completely  dry. 
Fruit,  and  wool,  and  grain  are  produced 
here. 

If  we  go  farther  north  along  the  coast 
we  come  to  Kafirland,  a  richly  wooded, 
fertile  land,  the  scenery  about  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John's  River  being  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  combination  of  bush,  river, 
and  mountain  scenery  to  be  found  any- 
where in  South  Africa.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Kafir  tribes  of  the  Bantu  race,  in  a  half- 
civilized,  half-savage  condition,  who  are 
under  British  rule. 

Farther  north  yet,  we  come  to  Natal,  a 
British  colony.  The  climate  here  is  warm, 
the  country  fertile  in  the  extreme  ;  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  pineapples,  and  all  tropical 
fruits  flourish  here,  yet  it  is  not  less 
healthy  than  the  more  southern  portions 
of  thp  coast  belt.  Its  population  is  more 
largely  black  than  white,  the  natives  being 
Zulus  of  the  Bantu  race;  the  white  popu- 
lAtion  is  mainly  English,  and  appears  to 
be  above  the  common  colonial  average  in 
intt?lligence,  and  culture,  and  enterprise. 

Farther  north  yet,  from  Delagoa  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  stretches  a 
tract  of    low-lying  but   fertile   and   well-l 
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watered  couotry ;  its  streams,  unlike  most 
in  South  Africa,  are  navigable.  Though 
now  more  or  less  fever-haunted  along  the 
beds  of  streams,  utilized,  drained,  and 
cultivated,  it  might  become  one  of  the 
roost  fertile  parts  of  South  Africa.  It  is  at 
present  inhabited  by  native  tribes  and  by 
a  few  Portuguese,  with  their  half-caste  de- 
scendants, the  number  being  inappreciable 
when  compared  to  the  native  population. 
It  is  concerning  this  tract  that  the  existing 
difference  with  Portugal  has  arisen.  The 
Zambesi,  which  empties  itself  on  the 
north,  is  the  largest  and  only  really  navi- 
gable river  of  South  Africa. 

If  we  return  to  the  western  districts  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and,  leaving  the  coast 
belt,  we  climb  one  of  the  high  mountain 
ranges  that  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
separate  the  coast  from  the  centre  of  the 
country,  we  shall  find  that,  on  reaching  its 
summit,  we  make  hardly  any  descent  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  that  what  appeared 
from  the  south  to  be  a  high  mountain 
range  was  merely  the  edge  of  a  vast 
plateau.  We  find  ourselves  on  an  undu- 
lating plain,  bounded  on  every  side  by 
small  fantastic  hills.  The  air  is  dry  and 
clear ;  so  light  that  we  draw  a  long  breath 
to  make  sure  we  are  breathing  aright. 
The  sky  above  us  is  a  more  transparent 
blue  than  near  the  coast,  and  seems  higher. 
There  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  any- 
where ;  the  red  sand  is  covered  with 
bushes  a  few  inches  high,  their  small,  hard 
leaves  of  dull  olive  green  ;  here  and  there 
is  an  ice-plant,  or  a  stapelia  with  fleshy, 
cactus-like  leaves,  and  a  rod-like  milk 
bush  with  pale  green,  fleshy  fingers.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  there  is  not  a  tree 
or  a  shrub  three  feet  high  ;  and,  far  in  the 
distance,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain, 
are  two  solitary,  flat-topped  mountains, 
while  nearer  at  hand  are  small,  conical 
hillocks,  of  round  iron-stones,  piled  so 
regularly  on  one  another  that  they  seem 
the  work  of  man  rather  than  nature.  In 
the  still,  clear  air  you  can  see  the  rocks 
on  the  hill  ten  miles  off  as  clearly  as  if 
they  stood  beside  you  ;  the  stillness  is  so 
intense  that  you  can  hear  the  movement 
of  your  own  breath.  This  is  the  Karoo. 
To  the  stranger  oppressive,  weird,  fan- 
tastic, it  is  to  the  man  who  loves  it,  and 
who  has  lived  within  it,  a  scene  for  which 
no  other  on  earth  will  compensate. 

If  you  travel  through  it  for  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  fifty  miles,  you  may  come  on  a 
farm.  The  house,  a  small  brown  or  white 
speck  in  the  vast  landscape,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  or  **  kopje,"  with  its  sheep 
kraals  on  the  slope  behind  it,  great  brown 
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squares  enclosed  by  low  stone  walls ;  some- 
times there  is  a  garden  before  it,  also 
enclosed  by  stone  walls,  and  full  of  fruit 
trees,  and  there  is  a  dam  with  willow-trees 
planted  by  it;  sometimes  there  is  no  dam 
and  no  garden,  and  the  little  brown  mud- 
house  stands  there  baking  in  the  sun  with 
its  kraals  behind  it,  the  only  water  it  has 
coming  from  some  small,  invisible  spring. 

Throughout  the  Karoo  there  are  few 
running  streams ;  the  waters  of  any  foun- 
tain which  exist  are  quickly  druuk  up  by 
the  dry  soil,  and  men  and  animals  are 
largely  dependent  on  artificial  dams  filled 
by  rain  water.  The  farmer  makes  his  liv- 
ing from  flocks  of  sheep  which  wander 
over  it,  and  in  good  years  flourish  on  the 
short,  dry  bushes. 

In  the  spring,  in  the  years  when  rain 
has  fallen  for  two  months,  the  Karoo  is  a 
flower-garden.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  stretch  blotches  of  white  and  yellow 
and  purple  fig  flowers ;  every  foot  of  Karoo 
sand  is  broken  up  by  small,  flowering  lilies 
and  wax  flowers ;  in  a  space  a  few  feet 
square  you  may  sometimes  gather  fifty 
kinds.  In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  little 
hard-leaved,  flowering  air  plants  are  grow- 
ing. At  the  end  of  two  months  the  bloom 
is  over;  the  bulbs  have  died  back  into 
the  ground  by  millions,  the  fig  blossoms 
are  withered,  the  Karoo  assumes  the  red 
and  brown  tints  which  it  wears  all  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
spring.  At  intervals  of  a  few  years  great 
droughts  occur,  when  no  rain  falls.  For 
ten  or  thirteen  months  the  sky  is  cloudless. 
The  Karoo  bushes  drop  their  leaves  and 
are  dry,  withered  stalks,  the  fountains  fail, 
and  the  dams  are  floored  with  dry-baked 
mud,  which  splits  up  into  little  squares ; 
the  sheep  and  goats  die  by  thousands,  and 
the  Karoo  is  a  desert.  It  is  to  provide  for 
these  long,  rainless  periods  that  all  the 
plant-life  in  the  Karoo  is  modified.  Noth- 
ing that  cannot  retain  life  habitually  for  six 
months,  and  at  need  for  twice  that  time, 
without  rain,  can  exist  here.  The  Karoo 
bush  itself  provides  against  drought  by 
roots  of  enormous  length  stretching  under 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  At 
the  end  of  a  ten  months'  drought,  when  the 
earth  is  baked  brickdust  for  two  feet  from 
the  surface,  if  you  break  the  dried  stalk  of 
a  Karoo  bush  three  inches  high,  you  will 
find  running  down  the  centre  a  tiny  thread 
of  pale  green-tinted  tissue  still  alive  with 
sap. 

Many  plants  live  by  means  of  fleshy 
bulbs  buried  deep  under  ground  ;  and  in 
years  when  no  rain  falls  they  do  not  ap- 
pear above  the  surface,  or  flower.    Many 


plants  have  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  in  which 
they  store  up  moisture  against  the  time 
of  need ;  some,  such  as  the  common  sorrel 
and  dandelion,  become  ice-plants ;  all  over 
their  fleshy  leaves  and  stems  are  little 
diamond-like  drops,  which  when  broken 
are  found  to  be  full  of  pure  water ;  a  little 
plant  sometimes  having  a  capful  stored  in 
this  way.  Some  live  by  having  their  leaves 
closely  pressed  together  into  little  solid 
squares  or  balls,  so  saving  all  evaporation 
from  their  surfaces.  The  air  plants,  which 
are  fastened  by  the  slenderest  roots  to  the 
ground  or  rocks,  live  entirely  on  any 
moisture  they  may  draw  from  tne  air,  and 
will  grow  and  bloom  for  months  in  a  house 
without  any  water.  In  other  ways  the 
intense  dryness  modifies  vegetation ;  food 
being  scarce,  all  forms  of  vegetation  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  animals;  and  an 
unusual  number  are  protected  by  thoms, 
or  by  such  an  intense  bitterness  that  no 
animal  will  touch  them.  One  little  plant 
protects  itself  by  assuming  a  curious  like- 
ness to  a  white  lichen  that  covers  the 
rocks ;  the  plant  has  sharp-pointed  green 
leaves;  these  are  placed  close  together 
with  their  points  upwards,  and  on  the  tip 
of  each  leaf  is  a  little,  white,  scaly  sheath ; 
the  resemblance  of  the  smooth  surface 
these  present  to  the  lichen  erowine  on  the 
rocks,  beside  which  it  is  always  ^und,  is 
so  great  that  it  is  not  till  you  tread  on  it 
that  you  discover  the  deception.  Even  on 
insects  the  stern  conditions  of  life  have  a 
marked  effect.  Imitation  colorineis  more 
common  here  than  elsewhere.  One  little 
insect  is  so  like  the  white  pebbles  near 
which  it  is  always  found,  and  lies  so  ukk 
tionless  among  them,  that,  once  droppedt 
it  cannot  be  found  again;  another  largei 
square  locust,  with  hardly  any  power  of 
flight,  protects  itself  by  simply  lying  mch 
tionless  on  red  stones,  which  it  so  exactlv 
resembles  in  color,  having  even  rough 
cleavage  marks  upon  it,  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  detect  it  when  you  know  it 
is  there. 

To  see  the  Karoo  rightly  one  should 
saddle  one's  horse  and  ride  away  from 
some  solitary  farmhouse.  For  twentj 
miles  you  may  ride  without  seeing  even  a 
herd  of  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  korhaan  or  a 
meerkat.  At  midday  you  off  saddle  in 
a  narrow  plain  between  two  low  hills  which 
widens  out  at  the  further  end  into  a  wider 
plain,  from  which  rise  some  conical,  soli- 
tary, flat-topped  hills,  and  the  horiion  is 
bounded  by  a  purple  mountain  thirty 
miles  off.  Vou  put  your  saddle  down  be- 
side a  milk  bush,  and  tie  the  halter  round 
your  horse's  knee,  that  he  may  go  and  feed 
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upon  the  bushes ;  and  you  seat  yourself 
beside  the  milk  bush.  It  gives  little 
shade,  and  the  midday  sun  shines  hot.  In 
the  red  sand  at  your  feet  the  ants  are  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  carrying  away  the  crumbs 
that  may  have  fallen  from  your  saddle- 
bag; and  in  the  intense  stillness  you  can 
hear  your  horse  break  little  twigs  from  the 
bushes  as  he  feeds ;  then  he  moves  fur- 
ther ofiE  and  you  cannot  hear  even  that. 
Then  you  notice  on  the  red  sand,  a  little 
to  the  right  at  the  root  of  a  bush,  a  scaly 
lizard,  with  his  head  raised,  and  his  belly 
palpitating  on  the  sand,  watching  you.  He 
is  about  three  inches  long  and  the  color 
of  the  sand.  You  move,  and  he  is  gone 
like  a  flash  of  light ;  the  ants  have  carried 
away  most  of  the  crumbs  and  are  gone  too. 
You  sit  alone  with  the  sun  beating  down 
on  you.  Just  as  the  plain  lies  to-day  so  it 
has  lain  for  countless  ages.  Those  sharp 
stones  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  your 
right,  with  their  points  turned  to  the  sky, 
how  many  ages  is  it  since  these  edges  were 
broken  ?  The  bushman  and  the  wild  buck 
have  come,  they  crept  over  the  scene  and 
are  gone,  and  the  Englishman  with  his 
horse  and  gun  have  come ;  but  the  plain 
lies,  with  its  sharp  stones  turned  to  the 
sky,  as  it  has  lain  for  a  million  years  un- 
changed. 

It  is  not  fear  one  feels  with  the  clear, 
blue  sky  above  one ;  that  which  creeps 
over  one  is  not  dread.  It  was  amid  such 
scenes  as  these,  amid  motionless,  immeas- 
urable silence,  that  the  Oriental  mind  first 
framed  its  noblest  conception  of  the  Un- 
seen, the  "I  am  that  I  am"  of  the  He- 
brew. 

Not  less  wonderful  is  the  Karoo  at  night, 
when  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  form  a 
band  across  the  sky.  You  stand  alone 
outside,  you  see  the  velvet  blue-black  vault 
rising  slowly  on  one  side  of  the  great  hori- 
zon and  sinking  on  the  other;  the  earth  is 
so  motionless,  the  silence  is  so  intense, 
you  almost  seem  to  hear  the  stars  move. 
Nor  less  wonderful  are  the  moonlight 
nights,  when  you  sit  alone  on  a  kopje  and 
the  moon  has  risen  across  the  plain,  and 
the  soft  light  is  over  everything  ;  even  the 
stones  are  beautiful ;  and  what  you  have 
dreamed  about  human  love  and  fellowship, 
and  never  grasped,  you  believe  in  then. 

Hardly  less  beautiful  is  the  sunrise, 
when  the  hills,  which  have  been  purple, 
turn  to  gold,  and  suddenly  the  rays  of 
light  shoot  fifty  miles  across  the  plain  and 
make  every  drop  on  the  ice-plants  sparkle. 

Not  less  lovely  are  the  sunsets;  you  go 
out  in  the  evenings  ;  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
day  is  over :  as  you  walk  a  cool  breath 
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touches  your  cheek ;  you  look  up,  and  all 
the  hills  are  turned  pink  and  purple,  and 
a  curious  light  lies  on  the  top  of  the  Karoo 
bushes  ;  they  are  glided  ;  then  it  vanishes, 
and  all  along  the  west  there  are  bars  of 
gold  against  a  pale  emerald  sky,  and  then 
everything  begins  to  turn  grey. 

In  the  Karoo  there  are  also  mirages. 
As  you  travel  along  the  great  plains,  more 
especially  between  Beaufort  and  De  Aar, 
you  may  almost  reckon  to  see  on  a  hot 
summer  day,  away  on  the  horizon,  beauti- 
ful lakes  with  the  sunlight  sparkling  on 
the  water,  and  islands  and  palm-trees, 
domes  and  minarets  on  the  mainland,  and 
snow-capped  mountains  rising  behind 
them.  If  you  stop  for  half  an  hour  watch- 
ing them  you  will  still  see  them.  Why 
they  should  always  take  the  shape  of 
lakes,  and  islands  with  palm-trees,  is 
something  which  science  has  not  yet  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  much  talk  sometimes  as  to 
whether  the  Karoo  could  or  could  not  be 
made  useful  agriculturally  by  the  building 
of  great  dams,  and  so  supply  corn  and 
vegetables  in  large  quantities.  This  is 
irrelevant.  When  all  the  more  readily 
cultivable  places  in  the  world  and  in  South 
Africa  have  been  brought  under  the 
plough,  then  and  not  till  then  it  may  pay 
to  turn  the  Karoo  into  a  garden.  The  soil 
is  scanty  in  most  parts,  sometimes  hardly 
covering  the  rocks;  the  long  droughts  and 
habitual  dryness  of  the  air  must  make 
agriculture  always  difficult.  There  are 
vast  tracts  covered  with  sharp  stones, 
where  it  is  difficult  even  for  sheep  to  find 
pasturage.  But  the  Karoo  has  a  commer- 
cial future ;  it  is  the  sanatorium  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  visited  in  the  future  not 
only  by  people  seeking  recovery  from  ill- 
ness, but  by  the  dweller  from  the  moister 
Zambesia  and  sub-tropical  regions  of 
Africa,  for  its  dry,  stimulating  properties. 
The  selfish  lover  of  the  Karoo  may  regret 
it,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Karoo  will  cull  their  millions 
from  their  dry  soil  and  bare  hills,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Riviera  cull  them  to- 
day. 

At  present  the  Karoo  is  inhabited 
sparsely  by  Boer  and  English  farmers, 
the  farms  lying  often  forty  or  fifty  miles 
apart ;  and  there  are  a  few  small  villages 
at  distances  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  wandering  tribes  of  Bushmen,  whose 
paintings  of  animals  we  still  find  under 
the  shelving  edge  of  some  rock,  and  whose 
arrowheads  and  fiints  may  still  be  picked 
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up  at  the  source  of  some  hidden  spring 
they  used  to  frequent.  They  are  gone 
now,  like  the  large  game ;  a  few  wander- 
ing remnants  of  tribes  may  be  found  in 
the  extreme  north-east,  and  a  few  ragged 
individuals  in  cast-ofiE  European  clothing 
may  be  seen  about  the  back  doors  of  farm- 
houses, begging  for  brandy.  The  whole 
of  the  Karoo  forms  part  of  English  Cape 
Colony. 

If  we  leave  the  Karoo  and  go  north  and 
east,  we  shall  see  tablelands  as  high  or 
higher  than  the  Karoo,  but  their  character 
has  changed.  The  earth  is  covered  with 
soil,  the  hills  are  smaller  and  more 
rounded,  the  plains  are  softer,  wider,  and 
more  rolling,  and  grass  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Karoo  bushes.  At  first  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  the  Karoo  experi- 
ences a  sense  that  is  almost  relief  at  the 
changed  nature  of  the  scene ;  the  soft, 
rolling  outlines  give  one  a  sense  of  relaxed 
tension  ;  it  is  as  when  one  long  accustomed 
to  live  with  a  strong  individual  nature, 
comes  at  first  into  contact  with  one  more 
negative  and  passive ;  for  the  first  moment 
there  is  repose ;  then  one  quickly  wearies 
and  hungers  for  the  more  positive  and 
active  individuality.  The  wide,  rolling 
grass  plains,  with  their  little  hills,  have 
their  charm,  but  one  wearies  of  it. 
Throughout  the  Orange  Free  State,  Gri- 
qualand  East,  Bechuanaland,  with  slight 
modification  they  extend  ;  here  more  roll- 
ing, there  more  hilly,  here  dotted  with  a 
few  beautiful  mimosa-trees,  there  as  level 
as  a  table ;  but  there  is  always  the  same 
succession  of  grassy  plains,  and  generally 
of  fiat-topped  hills,  with  a  few  little  bushes 
on  their  summits.  These  plains  are  per- 
haps seen  most  typically  in  the  Free  State. 
Here  you  may  span  your  wagon  in  the 
morning,  an:l  creep  all  day  across  the  level 
plain  along  a  straight  road,  with  the  grass 
on  either  hand,  and  in  the  evening  when 
you  outspan  you  will  not  yet  have  reached 
the  hill  whose  top  you  saw  before  you  on 
the  horizon  at  starting.  At  great  intervals 
you  may  come  upon  a  homestead  ;  the 
white  or  mud-colored  house  standing  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  with  its  dam  of 
rain  water  and  its  garden  and  kraals  ;  but 
you  may  travel  the  best  part  of  a  day 
without  coming  near  one.  In  the  spring 
the  grass  is  short  and  green  ;  in  the  autumn 
long  and  waving,  and  cattle  flourish  on  it. 
The  time  is  still  within  memory  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  middle  life  when 
these  plains  were  alive  with  game.  We 
can  recall,  as  small  children,  travelling 
across  them  in  the  north  of  the  Free 
State  and  Bechuanaland,  when  the  wagon 


seemed  to  divide  herds  of  antelope  aod 
zebra  with  ostriches  among  them,  the  ani- 
mals grazing  on  either  side  of  the  rcMtd. 
Now  they  have  been  exterminated,  and 
game,  unless  preserved,  is  only  to  be  found 
farther  north.  The  Free  State  is  a  small 
independent  republic,  once  under  English 
rule,  but  given  up  by  England  in  1824  as 
not  worth  keeping;  it  is  inhabited  by 
Dutch- Huguenots  or  Boers  and  English, 
the  Boers  living  mainly  on  the  farms,  the 
English  in  the  towns.  The  laboring 
classes  here  as  elsewhere  are  black,  bat 
the  Free  State  is  the  one  State  in  South 
Africa  in  which  the  white  race  is  not 
largely  out-numbered  by  the  black.  Brit- 
ish Bechuanaland,  which  comprises  the 
larger  part  of  this  grass-plain  region,  is  a 
vast  tract  inhabited  mainly  and  sparsely 
by  native  tribes  subject  to  England,  and 
by  a  few  settlers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
few  embryo  villages.  Its  soil  is  rich,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  grass-plains,  if  vast 
dams  were  built  it  might  become  a  great 
grain-producing  country.  Its  climate  is 
perfect,  rivalling  that  of  the  Karoo.  In 
Griqualand  East,  the  most  interesting  and 
varied  division  of  the  grass-plains,  are 
situated  the  great  Kimberley  Diamond 
Mines,  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  differ- 
ing geologically  from  all  others.  Within 
the  space  of  a  tew  miles  are  situated  those 
marvellous  beds  of  once  boiling  but  now 
petrified  mud,  which  have  for  twenty  3'ear8 
modified,  and  are  still  modifying,  the  his- 
tory of  South  Africa. 

It  is  through  these  grass-plains  that  the 
Vaal  and  the  Orange  rivers  run ;  the  last 
the  most  typically  South  African  of  rivers. 
In  nothing  perhaps  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Europe  and  South  Africa  more  em- 
phasized than  in  their  rivers.  The  South 
African  in  Europe  hardly  knows  whether 
to  smile  or  to  scorn  the  smooth,  gentle- 
flowing  streams  between  their  green  banks. 
The  African  river  alternates  between 
being  a  stupendous  body  of  water,  tearing 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  sea,  its  dark 
flood  bearing  before  it  all  that  has  ob- 
structed its  course;  or  else  a  vast  cavity 
of  dry  sand,  its  floor  lined  by  boulders  and 
debris,  with  a  silver  line  of  water  creep- 
ing through  it,  or  a  few  large  pools  col- 
lected here  and  there.  Rising  at  an 
immense  height  above  the  sea  in  the  cen- 
tral tablelands,  fed  by  no  melting  snows, 
but  dependent  entirely  on  thunderstorms  or 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  wet  seasons,  the 
South  African  river  rises  with  a  rapidity 
and  sweeps  onward  with  a  force  that  is 
almost  inconceivable.  A  mighty  body  of 
red  or  dark  brown  water,  it  rushes  with  a 
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greasy,  treacherous  movement  between  its 
banks,  the  water  being  higher  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream  than  at  the  sides,  breaking 
there  into  bubbles  and  foam  ;  on  its  dark 
surface  it  bears  uprooted  trees,  drowned 
bodies  of  animals,  or  men  ;  and  the  fearful 
rapidity  of  its  movement  is  only  noticeable 
when  you  mark  how  a  floating  object  now 
at  your  feet  is  out  of  sight  a  mile  away  in 
a  few  seconds. 

Yearly  during  the  rainy  season  large 
numbers  of  persons  are  drowned  in  our 
rivers  ;  the  numbers  recorded  in  the  papers 
during  the  last  rainy  season  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  very  many  deaths 
of  natives  and  others  remain  unknown. 
There  are  no  permanently  navigable  rivers 
in  South  Africa  except  in  the  north-east. 

If  we  cross  the  Vaal   River,  we  shall 
find  to  the  north  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
This   is   a  country  of  great   extent  and 
diversity.     In  part  of  it  we  have  bush,  in 
part  high  grass-tablelands,  and  on  the  east 
a   low-lying,  fever-haunted   district.     The 
whole   is   of  great  fertility,   and    on   the 
ridges  of  the  high  tablelands  lie  the  great 
Johannesberg    gold-mines,     which     have 
drawn   men  from   all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  government  is  republican,  but  the 
larger  part  of    the   population   have    no 
share  in   it.     There   are   probably  about 
eight  black  men  to  each  white,  and  of  the 
white,  probably  not  one  out  of  every  two 
is    of    Boer  extraction.     In  spite  of   its 
fertility   the  .country  is   yet  without  rail- 
roads  and   largely   undeveloped.     If    we 
cross  the  Limpopo,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  the  country  known  as  Zambesia.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Zambesi,  the 
largest  river  of  South  Africa,  and  by  the 
Lake  N'gami,  and  its  low-lying  territory; 
on  the  west  by  the  Kalahari ;  on  the  east 
by  the  strip  of  seaboard  claimed  by  Por- 
tugal.    To  the  extreme  west  it  is  largely 
flat,  and  is  arid   like  the  greater  part  of 
South  Africa,  but  healthy.     The  central 
portions  of   it  have  mountain  and  bush  ; 
to  the  east  is  a  hig^h,  healthy  tableland. 

West  of  the  Kalahari  and  bordering  the 
Atlantic  runs  up  and  down  the  coast  a  vast 
territory  rich  in  copper  and  other  metals, 
but  in  parts  drier  than  the  Kalahari  itself. 
Instead  of  Karoo  it  is  covered  over  to  a 
large  extent  by  a  coarse,  thick,  tuft  grass, 
which  has  the  curious  power  of  resisting 
drought  for  two  or  even  three  years. 
After  it  has  been  for  that  length  of  time 
without  rain  it  still  stands  upright,  and 
affords  food  for  cattle  and  wild  antelopes. 
Such  wandering  Bushmen  and  Hottentot 
tribes  as  still  exist  are  found  in  this  part, 
and,  a  few  missionaries  and  traders  ex- 


cepted, the  country  is  not  inhabited  by 
white  men. 

This  is  South  Africa,  the  country  which 
the  South  African  regards  as  his  native 
land.  To  the  superficial  observer  nothing 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  its  different 
parts;  between  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
with  their  spray-drenched  forest,  and  thun- 
der audible  for  twenty  miles,  and  their 
banks,  unchanged  as  when  the  eye  of  Liv- 
ingstone first  saw  them  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  a  little  Eastern  province 
town,  with  its  humdrum  conventional  life  ; 
between  the  wilds  of  Namaqualand,  where 
the  little  Bushman  still  sits  down  behind 
his  bush  to  cook  bis  supper  of  animal  en- 
trails, and  lies  down  with  the  stars  over 
him,  and  the  trim  white  houses  and  streets 
of  the  Paarl ;  between  the  Kalahari,  where 
under  a  thorn-tree  groups  of  antelopes  are 
gathered  in  moonlight,  and  no  other  living 
thing  moves  for  forty  miles,  and  the  gam- 
bling saloons  and  music  halls  of  Johannes- 
berg or  Kimberley ;  between  the  forests 
of  Kafirland,  where  the  Kafir  boys  are 
holding  their  abakweta  dances  in  the  night 
with  whitened  faces,  and  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Cape  Town,  where  women  in  low 
dresses  sit  aimlessly  talking,  there  seems 
no  common  bond. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  there  runs  a  certain  unity. 
It  is  not  only  that  geraniums  and  plumbago 
are  peculiar  to  the  land,  and  that  flat- 
topped  mountains,  aloes  and  euphorbia, 
sand  and  rocks  are  found  everywhere  ;  nor 
even  that  the  land  is  everywhere  young 
and  full  of  promise  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
colossal  plenitude,  a  certain  large  freedom 
in  its  proportions,  which  is  characteristic 
of  South  Africa.  It  is  the  intense  blue  of 
our  skies,  the  vastness  of  our  mountains, 
the  fierceness  of  our  rivers,  the  wideness 
of  our  plains,  the  roughness  of  our  seas 
that  forms  the  characteristic  of  our  land. 
There  is  nothing  measured,  small,  nor 
petty  in  South  Africa.  We  recall  once, 
many  years  ago,  travelling  from  Port  Eliz- 
abeth to  Grahamstown  in  a  post  cart  with 
a  woman  just  come  from  England.  All 
day  we  had  travelled  up  through  the  bush, 
and  at  midnight  came  out  on  a  height 
where  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  stretched  the  bush,  without  break  or 
sign  of  human  habitation.  She  began  to 
sob;  and,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  could 
only  say  inarticulately,  "Oh,  it  is  so  terri- 
ble I     There  is  so  much  of  it  I " 

It  is  this  "so  much  "  for  which  the  true 
South  African  longs  when  he  leaves  his 
native  land.  The  little  lane,  the  pond,  the 
cottage  with  roses  climbing  over  the  porch. 
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the  old  woman  going  down  the  lane  in  her 
red  cloak  driving  her  cow,  the  parks  with 
the  boards  of  notice,  the  little  hill  with  the 
church  and  ruin  beyond,  oppress  and  suf- 
focate us.  Amidst  the  art  of  Florence  and 
Venice,  amidst  the  civilization  of  London 
and  Paris,  in  the  crowded  drawing-room, 
surrounded  by  all  that  wealth  and  culture 
and  human  fellowship  can  supply,  there 
come  back  to  us  remembrances  of  still 
Karoo  nights,  when  we  stood  alone  under 
the  stars  and  heard  the  silence ;  and  we 
return.  Europe  cannot  satisfy  us.  The 
sharp  business  man  who  makes  money  at 
the  ** fields"  and  goes  to  end  his  life  in 
Europe,  comes  back  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  You  ask  him  why  he  returned, 
fie  looks  at  you  in  a  curious  way,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  replies  meditatively, 
"  There's  no  room,  you  know.  It's  so  free 
here."  Neither  can  you  entrap  him  into 
further  explanations.  South  Africa  is  like 
a  large,  fascinating  woman,  with  regard  to 
whom  those  who  see  her  for  the  first  time 
wonder  at  the  power  she  exercises,  and 
those  who  come  close  to  her  fall  under  it, 
and  never  leave  her  for  anything  smaller 
because  she  liberates  them. 

Zambesia  is  inhabited  in  the  west  by  a 
few  Bamangwato  under  their  chief  Kame; 
in  the  centre  by  a  fierce,  warlike  Matabele 
tribe,  and  in  the  east  by  the  mild  and  more 
industrious  Mashona  tribes  on  whom  the 
Matabele  raid,  and  by  the  men  of  the 
British  South  African  Company,  looking 
for  gold  and  building  roads.  Report 
speaks  of  its  eastern  portions  as  a  land  of 
flowing  streams,  of  rich  bush,  of  high, 
healthy  table-lands,  of  streams  where  gold 
may  be  found  for  the  washing,  and  of 
rocks  that  are  aglow  with  it,  and  of  an- 
cient ruins. 

It  is  of  this  land  —  the  land  of  Living- 
stone —  that  on  hot  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  no  more  worldly  books  than  mission- 
ary travels  were  allowed  us,  many  of  us 
sat  and  dreamed  as  children,  sitting  on 
our  stools  and  looking  out  in  the  sunshine. 
There  was  no  more  boredom  and  no  Sun- 
day afternoon  ;  there  were  elephants,  and 
rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotamuses,  and 
lions ;  and  the  Garden  Island,  on  which 
you  would  go  and  plant  seed;  and  the 
smoke  of  the  Victoria  Falls  ;  and  the  ruins 
where  a  part  of  the  gold  from  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  took  her  store  to  King 
Solomon  might  still  be  left.  We  thought 
of  stories  we  had  heard  that  a  man  once 
walked  between  three  lions,  north  of  the 
Limpopo,  and  they  did  not  hurt  him,  and 
of  how  white  rhinoceroses  wade  up  val- 
leys, and  all  round  zebras  and  antelopes 


stand  under  the  trees,  and  we  almost 
dropped  the  book  upon  the  floor  and  rose 
to  go.  Over  the  very  words  Limpopo  and 
Zambesi  there  hung  the  lure  of  the  un- 
known. Even  yet  the  land  is  not  fully 
known.  In  three  years  there  will  be  a 
railway  there,  and  we  shall  all  go. 

How  fully  the  dreams  of  children  and 
men  will  be  realized  then  it  is  impossible 
to  know.    Elephants  may  be  scarce  ;  Se- 
lous  says  he  has  shot  the  last  white  rhi- 
noceros ;  if  we  met  a  lion  he  might  eat  us ; 
boredom  and  Sunday  afternoons  may  exist 
there   as  elsewhere;  the  gold  may  need 
much   washing  from  the  sand,  and  the 
ruins  may  be  three  hundred  years  old  ; 
but  this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this 
region  will  ultimately  spring  up  the  great 
cities,    the    dense    population,    and    the 
wealthy  communities    of    South    Africa. 
More,  southern  Africa  may  produce  better 
men,  our  great  poet  may  yet  be  born  in 
the  Karoo,  our  artist  in  the  valley  of  the 
Paarl,  our  thinker  among  the  keen  airs 
of  the  Drakensberg;  neither  wealth  nor 
dense  population  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  individuals;  but  it  is  in 
the   north-east   of  southern   Africa  that 
wealth,  dense  population,  and  great  cities 
will  first  arise.    At  the  present  moment 
southern  Africa  turns  itself  towards  the 
opening  up  of  these  lands  with  a  passion- 
ate  intensity  of  sympathy  such   as  has 
never  moved  before.     If  we  wish  to  un- 
derstand the  view  taken  in  South  Africa 
of  the  opening  up  of  these  lands,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  back  from  the  Africa  of 
to-day  to  the  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
were  turned   towards  a  new  world,  and 
each   man  who  crossed  the  seas  carried 
with  him  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  the 
thousands  who  remained,  and  who  could 
never  see  or  hope  to  see  the  new  lands. 
There  is  no  explanation  to  be  given  of 
the.se  sudden  movements  of  entire  peoples 
in  a  given  direction.     A  Columbus  leads 
the  way,  and  all  follow. 

Not  only  are  the  South  Africans  not  of 
one  national  variety  (a  fact  not  surprising 
when  the  extent  of  our  country  is  taken 
into  consideration) ;  not  only  ao  we  be> 
long  to  the  most  distinct  branches  of  the 
human  family  to  be  found  anywhere  at 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  repre- 
senting distinct  stages  in  human  gravity; 
from  the  Bushman  with  his  small,  ape-like 
body,  sloping  forehead,  and  primitive  do- 
mestic habits,  to  the  nineteenth-century 
Englishman  fresh  from  Oxford,  with  the 
latest  views  on  social  and  political  devel- 
opmen  ^tlicate,  aesthetic   percep- 
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tions ;  but  we  are  a  bleod  of  these  aston- 
ishingly diverse  types.  We  are  not  a 
collection  of  small  and,  though  closely 
contiguous,  distinct  peoples ;  but  we  are 
a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mass  of 
heterogeneous  social  particles  in  different 
stages  of  development  and  of  cohesion 
with  one  another. 

It  is  this  fact  which  lies  at  the  core  of 
the  social  and  political  problem  of  South 
Africa,  and  which  makes  it  the  most  com- 
plex and  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  interesting,  with  which  a  State 
has  ever  had  to  deal. 

To  grasp  our  unique  condition  more 
clearly,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  blank  map 
of  South  Africa,  and  to  pass  over  the  en- 
tire map  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape  Town, 
from  Walfisch  Hay  to  Kafirland,  a  coating 
of  dark  paint,  lighter  in  the  west  to  repre- 
sent the  yellow-tinted  Bushmen,  Hotten- 
tots, and  half-caste  native  races,  and 
darker,  mounting  up  to  the  deepest  black, 
in  the  extreme  east,  to  represent  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  black-skinned  Bantu  to  be 
found  there.  P'rom  no  part  of  the  map, 
from  no  spot  so  large  that  a  pin*s  point 
might  be  set  down  there,  will  this  layer  of 
paint  representing  the  aboriginal  native 
races  be  absent;  it  will  be  darker  here 
and  lighter  there,  but  always  present.  If 
now  we  wish  to  represent  the  earliest 
European  element,  the  Boer  or  Dutch- 
Huguenot,  we  shall  have  to  pass  over  the 
whole  map  lines  and  dots  of  blue  paint, 
thicker  in  some  parts,  scarcer  in  others, 
but  hardly  anywhere  entirely  absent.  And 
if  we  now  wish  to  represent  the  English 
element  we  shall  have  again  to  pass  over 
the  entire  map,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape 
Agulhas,  a  fine  layer  of  red  paint,  thinner 
here,  thicker  there,  but  never  wholly  ab- 
sent. If  we  add  a  few  insignificant  dots 
on  the  extreme  east  coast,  to  represent 
the  Portuguese,  our  racial  map  will  be 
complete. 

Looking  at  it,  the  first  thing  which  must 
strike  us  is  that,  varied  as  the  coloring  is, 
there  is  no  mark  of  clearly  defined  division 
anywhere.  No  line  can  be  drawn  which 
will  separate  the  colors  one  from  another. 
The  darkest  patch  of  red  may  be  in  the 
north,  where  the  Transvaal  lies,  but  then 
there  are  others  almost  as  dark  in  the 
south ;  the  blue  color  may  be  most  preva- 
lent at  the  extreme  end,  but  it  is  also  in 
the  north  ;  the  dark  tone  is  everywhere 
visible ;  the  colors  are  blended  every- 
where, like  the  tints  in  a  well-shot  Turkey 
carpet ;  they  cannot  be  separated.  But 
-should  we  wish  really  to  grasp  the  com- 
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plexity  of  the  South  African  problem,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  further,  and  across 
a  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  mass 
of  colors  to  draw  with  ink  faint  lines,  at 
all  angles  and  in  all  directions,  to  repre- 
sent the  existing  State  boundaries.  If 
now  we  look  about  the  map  the  first  thing 
that  will  strike  us  is  the  fact  that  bounda- 
ries run  in  no  instance  conterminously 
with  the  shades  of  coloring.  If  a  few  of 
the  very  smallest,  dark-colored  patches 
are  excepted,  the  ink-lines  seem  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  coloring  of  the  map,  but 
to  run  across  it  in  every  direction,  cutting^ 
solid  masses  of  color  into  parts,  and 
making  no  effort  to  combine  the  same 
shades. 

Studying  this  fact  will  make  clear  to  us 
the  second  most  important  factor  in  the 
South  African  problem.  Let  us  take  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  oldest,  best  organized, 
and  most  important  of  our  States.  It  is 
an  English  colony  with  its  own  form  of 
responsible  government ;  its  population 
may  be  roughly  set  down  at  a  million  and 
a  half.  Of  this  the  million  consists  of 
native  races,  largely  of  Kafirs,  Hottentots, 
Chuanas,  all  of  whom  are  much  more 
closely  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  language, 
and  custom  to  native  peoples  of  their  own 
type  beyond  its  borders,  than  to  most  of 
their  fellow  colonists.  Of  the  half-million 
whites  probably  half  are  of  English  ex- 
traction, and  half  are  Dutch-Huguenot; 
but  not  even  these  are  more  closely  re- 
lated to  their  fellow  colonists,  black  and 
white,  than  they  are  to  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
whom  they  are  drawn  by  bonds  of  race, 
religion,  language,  and  personal  kinship. 

The  Transvaal  Republic  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Dutch-Huguenot  nationality, 
yet  it  does  so  less  than  the  Cape  Colony 
represents  the  English.  Its  largest  town, 
Johannesburg,  is  the  most  purely  and  en- 
thusiastically English  city  in  South  Africa ; 
its  gigantic  native  population  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  large  native  populations 
across  its  borders  in  Natal  and  Zululand. 
Its  Dutch-Huguenots  are  more  closely  re- 
lated in  religion,  race,  language,  and  tradi- 
tion to  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Free  State  and  Cape  Colony,  than  to 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  Transvaalers. 
The  Paarl,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  is  more 
typically  Dutch-Huguenot  than  any  place 
in  the  Dutch  republics.  The  Vaal  River 
between  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  the 
Orange  River  between  the  Free  State  and 
Cape  Colony,  are  regarded  as  natural 
boundaries;  on  both  sides  of  these  lines 
lie  men  identical  in  race,  religion,  language, 
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and  customs,  and  the  line  is  as  purely  tic- 
tilious  as  thai  which  divides  two  fiscal 
divisions.  Ndlal  is  an  English  colony, 
but  the  large  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
are  one  with  the  native  races  across  Ihe 
border,  and  its  Enalish  inhabitants  differ 
no  further  from  their  English  cousins  and 
brothers  who  may  have  settled  in  ibe  Cape 
or  Johannesburg,  than  ihey  would  have 
done  if  they  had  still  been  living  in  neigh- 
boring London  streets.  The  only  states 
in  South  Africa  which  have  the  smallest 
clai  m  to  be  regarded  as  national  are  certain 
of  the  native  stales,  such  as  that  of  the 
Malabele  or  Basutos,  where  a  more  or 
less  homogeneous  people  do  inhabit  a 
given  tract.  But  these  states  are  exactly 
those  which  cannot  possibly  survive. 
Apart  from  any  nefarious  desires  or  ac- 
tions on  the  pari  of  the  white  man,  the 
mere  material  and  menial  condition  of 
civilization,  when  suddenly  brought  into 
contact  with  a  savage  people,  must  inev- 
itably di---'      ■' 


sent  deep-lying  racial  condnii 
rather  mere  liscal  and  parochial  aivisions. 
All  the  conditions  on  which  unity  of 
national  life  depends  cross  and  re-cross 
their  boundaries  in  every  direction.  Race, 
langUA^fe,  rEligioo,  hinship,  all  militate 
against  homogeneity.  But  not  yet  have 
we  grasped  the  full  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty of  our  South  African  question.  Not 
only  do  the  South  Africans  exist  every- 
where In  superimposed  layers  of  differing 
races,  not  only  are  our  political  states 
composed  of  a  mingling  of  all  our  peoples, 
but  in  our  households,  our  families,  and 
very  persons  we  are  blended.  There  is 
probably  not  a  civilized  roof  in  South 
Africa  which  covers  people  of  only  one 
nationality ;  as  a  rule  they  are  of  three  or 
tour.  We  take  a  typical  Cape  household 
before  us  at  the  moment;  the  father  is 
English,  the  mother  half  Dutch  and  half 
French  Huguenot,  with  a  French  name, 
the  children  sharing  three  nationalities! 
the  governess  is  a  Scotchwoman,  the  cook 
a  Zulu.  Ihe  housemaid  half  Hoiientot  and 
half  Dutch,  the  kitchen  girl  half  Dutch 
and  half  slave,  the  stable  boy  a  Kafir,  and 
the  little  girl  who  waits  at  tanle  a  Basuto. 
This  household  is  a  type  of  thousands  of 
others  to  be  found  everywhere  throughout 
Africa.  If  a  homelyand  crude  illustration 
may  be  allowed,  the  peoples  of  South 
Africa  resemble  the  ingredients  of  a  pud- 
ding when  they  are  in  Ihe  process  of  being 
stirred  together  in  a  basin:  plui 
viae,  flour,  and  water.    To  hope 


them  is  vain;  for  good  or  for  evil,  Ihe 
mixture  is  made  ;  they  have  so  permealed 
each  other's  substance  that  again  to  re-sort 
them  is  impossible,  however  much  we  may 
wish  it.     We  can  only  go  on  furlher. 

Looking,  Ihen,  at  South  Africa  as  a 
whole,  the  thought  forces  itself  on  us: 
the  South  Africans  fated  forever  tt> 
n  an  inchoate,  shapeless  mass  of 
human  particles,  politically  split  up  into 

ilicial  states,  severed  from  each  other 

'  devoid  of  that  national  existence  which 
ie  matrix  in   which  alone  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  lakes  place  ?  " 
We  believe  that  no  man  can  impartially 
study  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  .South  Africa  of  to-day  without  coming 
conclusion  that  there  is  one,  and 
only  one,  form  of  healthful  national  organ* 
zation  open  to  us.    Across  the  face  oE 
he  whole   map  of  South  Africa  there  ift 
ID  line  which  can  be  drawn  which  would 
land  foraheallhy,  natural  lineof  division } 
t  would  be  a  line  dividing  homogeDCDUS 
ubstances,  not  uniting   ihem.     There  is 
me  form,  and  one  only,  of  crystal lizatiwi 
possible  to  us  —  we  must  form'  one  large, 
liled  whole.     This  isat  once  simpler  and 
sier  than  would  be  the  organization  oif 
.y  division   alone;   and   this   alone   can 
^  ve   us   the   power   of  dealing   with   oar 
subtler  internal  difficulties.  South  Afrit^n 
of  the   visionary 
and  the  enthusiast ;  ii  is  not  even  like  that 
lendid  vision  of  the  first  Napoleon  of  a 
ified    Europe,    which    failed      because 
dreamed    five   hundred   years   before    iu 
lime;  it  is  a   condition   the  necessity  for 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  forced  upon  ut 
by  the  practical  needs  of  life;  it  is  the  one 
possible  course  which  offers  any  solution 
our  social  and  political  difficulties;  it 
he  one  course  open  to  us.    It  is  for  this 
ly  that  all  great  men   born    in   South 
rica  will  be  compelled  to  labor  during 
next  sixty  years;  it  must  precede  the 
production  of  anything  great  and  beautifal 
by  our  people  as  a  whole.     Neither  art, 
nor  science,  nor  literature,  nor  state-cnft 
will  flourish  among  us  as  long  as  we  re- 
main in  our  inchoate,  divided  form, 

For  the  moment  the  most  pressing  and 
absorbing  aspect  of  this  union  is  the  coid- 
binalion  of  our  artificial  and  jarring  polit- 
ical states  into  a  harmonious  political 
whole.  It  is  a  change  many  men  iiotr 
living  will  probably  see  accomplished; 
and  so  ripe  is  the  time  for  it,  and  so  obvi- 
cessily  for  it,  that  it   may  be 
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the  South  Africa  of  to  day  and  the  forces 
that  are  at  work  upon  it  without  the  con- 
viction being  forced  upon  him  that  within 
the  next  thirty  years  at  least  there  will 
exist  in  South  Africa  a  great  central  gov- 
ernment, the  embodiment  of  the  united 
political  aspirations  and  desires  of  the 
people ;  that  our  State  divisions  will  be 
relegated  to  the  performance  of  their 
normal  and  valuable  function  of  internal 
sub-government. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion of  union  more  subtle  and  more  vital, 
though  for  the  moment  less  obtrusive.  A 
central  government,  political  unity,  cus- 
toms union,  a  common  treasury,  are  but 
the  shell  in  which  the  vital  unity  must  be 
contained  if  South  Africa  is  ever  to  be- 
come not  simply  a  large,  but  a  great  and 
progressive  nation. 

The  question  which  surpasses  all  others 
in  importance  to  us,  is,  "Can  we  make  of 
our  opposed  and  conflicting  races  a  socially 
harmonious  and  united  whole?"  If  we 
cannot  so  organize  our  conflicting  ele- 
ments, that  should  a  foreign  foe  land  on 
South  African  shores,  and  six  men  were 
left  to  defend  them  —  two  of  English,  two 
of  Dutch,  and  two  of  native  extraction  — 
if  those  six  men  would  not  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  fighting  for  their  land  —  then, 
however  large,  rich,  populous  South  Africa 
may  become,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
look  free,  united  peoples  in  the  face. 

In  past  ages  empires  have  existed  which 
were  founded  on  racial  division,  hatred, 
and  contention.  Of  this  type  were  all  the 
great  States  of  antiquity — Greece,  As- 
syria, Rome,  Egypt,  and  many  of  the  more 
modern  world.  They  have  all  passed  ;  but 
for  a  time  they  were  all  able  to  maintain 
themselves  against  States  of  like  construc- 
tion with  themselves,  only  falling  when 
they  came  into  contact  with  freer  or  more 
united  peoples. 

In  the  twentieth  century  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  a  State  constructed  after  the 
model  of  the  ancient  world  to  attain  to 
greatness  even  for  a  time.  In  an  age  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
are,  with  Titanic  efforts,  shaping  rafts  with 
which  to  shoot  those  rapids  down  which 
race  after  race,  and  civilization  after  civil- 
ization have  disappeared  ;  and  will  shoot 
them  and  appear  below  them  free  and 
united  peoples;  if  the  South  Africa  of 
the  future  is  to  remain  eaten  internally  by 
race  hatreds,  a  film  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence spread  over  seething  masses  of 
ignorance  and  brutality,  inter-support  and 
union  being  wholly  lacking  ;  then,  though 
it  may  be  our  misfortune  rather  than  our 


crime,  we  shall  have  to  take  the  back  place 
among  the  nations.  In  art,  io  science,  in 
material  inventions,  in  the  discovery  of 
larger  and  more  satisfactory  modes  of  con- 
ducting human  life,  they  will  surpass  us. 

The  problem  of  South  Africa,  **How 
shall  these  two  modes  of  union  be  at- 
tained?** is  a  problem  so  complex,  so 
vast,  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that  it  may 
be  said  that  no  European  nation  has  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  hundred  years  had  to 
face  anything  approaching  it  in  complexity 
and  difficulty.  To  find  any  analogy  to  it, 
we  must  go  back  as  far  as  the  England  of 
Alfred,  when  divided  Saxons  and  invading 
Danes  were  the  elements  out  of  which 
organic  unity  had  to  be  constructed.  But 
there  is  an  element  in  our  problem  which 
no  European  nation  has  ever  had  to  face, 
and  which  no  migratory  part  of  a  Euro- 
pean race  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  in 
exactly  the  form  in  which  it  meets  us. 
Our  race  question  is  complicated  by  a 
question  of  color,  which  has  to  be  faced 
in  an  age  which  does  not  allow  of  the  old 
methods  in  dealing  with  alien  and  inferior 
peoples.  In  South  Africa  the  nineteenth 
century  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  pre- 
historic world. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  our  prob- 
lem, to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  obstruc- 
tions which  lie  in  our  path  to  union,  our 
crying  need  for  it,  and  the  ground  we  have 
for  hope,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  more 
closely,  as  I  propose  to  do  in  my  next 
article,  the  different  races  of  which  we  are 
composed,  and  finally  to  glance  briefly  at 
some  of  the  conditions  and  individuals 
that  are  at  the  present  moment  influencing 
the  future  of  South  Africa. 

A  Returned  South  African. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  MOROCCO. 

Some  forty  minutes  before  reaching 
Venice  the  express  from  Trieste  and 
Udine  passes  the  village  of  Maroco, — as 
any  doubting  traveller  may  verify  by  con- 
sulting his  old,  well-thumbed  copy  of  the 
official  •*  Indicatore  delle  Ferrovie  per 
TAlta  Italia.**  But  few  trains  stop  at  that 
insignificant  platform.  The  station-master 
spends  long,  leisurely  days  between  his 
beans,  his  tasselled  maize,  and  the  flaunt- 
ing hollyhocks  of  his  garden,  undisturbed 
for  hours  at  a  time  by  any  summons  from 
a  busier  world.  Now  and  then  an  old 
peasant  woman  rattles  past  with  her  milk- 
cans,  or  her  load  of  fresh-cut  grass,  goad- 
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ing  heir  donkey  up  the  poplar-bordered 
road.  There  is  scarce  any  other  traffic 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Maroco,  at  first  sight,  from  a  hundred 
other  such  leafy  hamlets  scattered  about 
that  green  and  level  country.  If  the  place 
leave  any  impression  at  all  upon  the  trav- 
eller's mind  (already  alert  and  a-tune  for 
Venice)  it  can  only  be  an  impression  of 
^[reenness  and  long  continuance;  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  humble,  ancient  houses; 
brown  roofs,  unimportant  and  endurin<;  as 
the  village  fortunes  which  they  shelter. 
And  yet,  for  all  this  show  of  peace,  here, 
too,  there  have  been  changes.  Maroco 
hath  had  losses.  The  old  tields  lie  out 
under  the  sky  much  in  the  old  way;  but 
the  train  puffing  past  clanks  and  jolts 
heavily  across  the  very  turn  in  the  brook 
where  the  prince's  white  oxen  trooped  to 
drink  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The 
strip  of  turf  on  which  the  station-house  is 
built  was  long  the  prince's  favorite  bowl- 
ing-green ;  yet  there  is  not  a  fragment  of 
boundary-wall,  not  a  vestige  of  carved 
stone  left  to  show  where  stood  the  finest 
mansion  of  the  place  and  time ;  for  I  hes- 
itate to  attribute  undue  importance  to  the 
local  tradition  which  gives  the  name  of 
Prince  Ferdinand's  Castle  to  a  half-ruined 
farmhouse  (a  low,  grey  building  of  rough 
stone)  standing  on  a  slight,  grassy  emi- 
nence above  the  road.  It  is  the  same 
authority  which  claims  that  the  fresco  still 
dimly  glorifying  the  stable  front  (a  piece 
of  work  in  very  tolerable  preservation 
when  one  considers  its  a^^e,  and  clearly 
identified  by  many  generations  of  village 
priests  as  the  •*  Dancing  Daughter  of  Hero- 
dias  ")  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  like- 
ness of  a  young  Jewess  whom  the  prince 
had  met  with  shortly  before  his  famous 
and  infelicitous  visit  to  Belmont. 

I  quote  the  legend  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  always  interesting  in  a  way,  as  an 
example  of  the  fashion  in  which  some  turn 
or  mischance  in  a  man's  life  will  strike  the 
public  fancy,  to  stick  there  like  a  burr 
long  after  all  that  the  man  himself  held  for 
important  in  his  experience  lies  buried 
with  him,  as  forgotten  as  the  place  of  his 
grave.  And  for  the  antiquary  the  tale  has 
the  additional  merit  of  preserving  the  old 
title  of  Prince  of  Maroco,  or  Prince  of 
Morocco,  as  the  name  was  diversely 
spelled;  a  dignity  which  had  its  origin 
solely  in  the  popular  imagination. 

For  (as  the  latest  historical  research  has 
now  proved  to  us  beyond  all  cavil),  despite 
the  lordly  appellation  by  which  he  was 
universally  addressed,  and  by  which,  with 
the  reader's  permission  and  for  the  sake 


of  greater  clearness,  we  will  continue  to 
designate  him.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Mo- 
rocco was  but  the  only  surviving  son  of  a 
bold  and  successful  trader ;  a  man  himself 
of  mean  birth,  whose  very  considerable 
wealth  was  amassed  in  a  series  of  des* 
perate  mercantile  adventures,  chiefly  along 
the  seacoast  of  Bohemia.  Many  ot  these 
exploits  can  only  have  escaped  the  name 
of  piracy  by  reason  of  their  extreme  re- 
moteness; yet  the  results  were  golden. 
And  these  same  results,  looming  larger 
still  in  the  popular  mind,  had  long  since 
won  for  their  latest  owner  his  princely 
nickname.  He  had  borne  it  for  so  many 
years  now  that  it  had  grown  to  sit  easilv 
upon  him,  like  an  old  doublet;  and  yet  it 
was  by  force  of  circumstance  rather  than 
by  premeditation,  more  by  good  lack  than 
good- will,  that  Prince  Ferdinand  found 
himself  at  three-and-twenty  years  old  sole 
master  of  all  his  father's  violently  acquired 
wealth;  living  in  peace  in  the  green  old 
homestead,  where  that  worthy  buccaneer 
had  planned  to  end  his  own  stormy  days^ 
and  where  the  safe  domestic  walls  were 
still  hung  with  strange,  warlike  weapons 
of  foreign  use  and  make.  Odd  articles, 
too,  of  a  ship^s  gear  gave  a  salty  smack  of 
adventure  to  the  sober  farmhouse  furnish* 
ings.  The  horse-block  by  the  door  was 
built  of  rare  island  wood,  and  had  once 
made  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  stout  Venetian 
argosy  homeward  bound  from  Tripoli. 
There  were  rich,  faded  silks,  and  stamped 
leather  from  Spain,  to  hang  along  the 
walls ;  and  tapestry  enough  stored  in  the 
dusty  garrets  to  have  decked  the  old  house 
in  bravery  from  eaves  to  foundation  stone, 
if  such  had  been  the  3'oung  heir's  pleasure. 
It  was  an  authority  he  held  by  pnrest 
accident.  The  youngest  of  three  brothers, 
with  no  mother  known  to  him  by  name,  he 
had  been  left  at  home  to  grow  up  among 
the  farm  dogs  and  horses,  with  very  little 
more  care,  or  more  prospect  in  life,  than 
they.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  example, 
the  exhortation,  the  partial  authority  of 
Father  Fabrizio,  his  confessor,  it  is  doubt- 
ful indeed  if  the  young  prince  could  even 
technically  have  avowed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian. It  was  the  priest  then  who  looked 
to  all  such  matters,  who  punctually  col* 
lected  tithe,  who  examined  with  practised 
eye  the  accounts  of  the  intendant,  and, 
being  in  truth  the  only  clerk  among  them, 
kept  up  such  desultory  communications 
with  the  adventurers  of  the  Bohemian 
coast  as  the  time  and  the  men  he  had  to 
deal  with  rendered  possible.  It  wai, 
finally,  the  good  priest  himself  who 
brought  to  the  lad  the  news  of  his  inherit* 
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ance.  The  first  tidings  of  such  a  chaD,s;e 
were  carried  to  the  presbytery  by  a  mendi- 
cant friar  making  his  way  across  the  coun- 
try to  his  convent  in  Murano,  by  Venice 
city;  and  a  day  or  two  later  brought  con- 
firmation of  his  tale,  and  the  visit  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  late  owner's 
chief  mate  and  right-hand  man  —  one 
Messer  Alessandrio  of  Chioggia,  and  as 
great  a  cut-throat  and  ruffian  as  ever  set 
sail  for  a  prize. 

How  this  worthy  ancient  had  settled  in 
his  own  mind  to  finish  his  days  in  comfort 
and  idleness  beside  his  old  commander's 
son ;  how  for  weeks  he  flattered  the  lad, 
drank  with  him,  gamed  with  him,  affected 
to  treat  him  as  an  equal  in  every  form  of 
wickedness,  and,  in  a  word,  fooled  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  while  the  quiet  priest 
looked  on  ;  how  the  new-comer  parted,  bit 
by  bit,  with  every  item  of  his  precious 
information  (being  an  eye-witness  both  to 
the  old  captain's  death,  and  to  that  strange, 
sudden  seizure  of  the  heart  which  had 
carried  off  the  two  elder  brothers  in  one 
and  the  same  hour),  and  how,  having  lis- 
tened, observed,  and  waited,  the  urbane 
ecclesiastic  had  found  his  moment  and 
bowed  the  bully  and  braggart  to  the  door, 
—  all  these  are  matters  which  need  not 
detain  us  now.  While  the  dice  were  fall- 
ing and  the  flushed  young  simpleton  call- 
ing out  for  more  wine,  the  priest  and  the 
pirate  had  played  their  own  little  game 
for  higher  stakes  than  ever  showed  upon 
the  table.  And  Father  Fabrizio  having 
won  the  rubber,  helped  himself  to  a  mod- 
est pinch  of  snuff  and  reflected  further. 

The  reflections  of  blameless  men  are 
apt  to  travel  slowly.  By  the  time  Father 
Fabrizio  had  fairly  settled  his  formula  two 
years  or  more  had  slipped  away,  and  his 
old  pupil  had  left  boyhood  far  behind  him. 
He  stood  there  now,  a  dark-skinned,  taci- 
turn, heavily  built  young  man,  with  no 
other  good  looks  about  him  than  such  as 
arise  naturally  from  unbroken  health  and 
a  very  unusual  share  of  physical  vigor. 
Oddly  enough,  he  was  rather  averse  than 
otherwise  to  making  a  display  of  this  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  muscle.  On  any 
point  which  touched  himself  personally 
he  was  wild  and  shy  as  an  unbroken  colt ; 
yet  doubtless  it  was  the  consciousness  of 
so  much  reserved  force  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  certain  fits  of  frantic,  childish 
boasting  which  now  and  then  broke  out 
from  him  and  clashed  upon  his  general 
attitude  of  reserve.  In  temper  he  was  at 
once  passionate  and  reticent.  There  slum- 
bered in  his  blood  a  sluggish  and  fiery 
strain   which   under    other    guardianship 
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might  have  promised  mischief.  And  here 
showed  plainly  the  result  of  the  good 
priest's  forethought.  For,  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  and  master  of  the  largest  fortune 
in  the  country-side,  the  young  prince  an- 
swered to  his  master's  call  like  a  child, 
like  one  of  bis  own  dogs.  There  was  in- 
deed something  curiously  childish  about 
him  still ;  ignorant,  sensitive,  proud,  vin- 
dictive, affectionate,  he  required  as  care- 
ful handling  and  humoring  at  moments  as 
a  peevish  girl.  He  had  no  friends,  and 
from  pride  or  shyness  made  no  efforts  to 
associate  with  the  youth  of  the  place, 
though  he  clung  with  almost  more  than  a 
child's  faith  to  the  man  who  had  brought 
him  up.  He  had  never,  even  for  half  a 
day,  imagined  himself  in  love.  Such,  at 
three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Morocco.  For  the  last  six 
months  the  young  man  had  rarely  clapped 
eyes  upon  his  guardian  without  being 
greeted  with  some  short,  pithy  exposition 
or  homily  upon  the  advantages  of  a  rich 
marriage  ;  and  on  one  dull  afternoon  in 
April,  when  for  the  nonce  the  past  winter 
seemed  set  upon  returning,  when  the 
young  leaves  shook  drearily  in  the  dry, 
teasing  wind  and  the  dark  sky  was  fretted 
with  sudden  gusts  of  hail  and  cold  rain, 
the  indefatigable  priest  seemed  to  have 
toiled  up  the  hill  from  the  village  through 
the  wild  weather  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  impress  this  lesson  upon  his  late 
pupil's  mind  more  fully.  As  he  sat  in  the 
chimney-nook,  his  black  skirts  pulled  up 
over  his  knees,  his  wet  buckled  shoes 
steaming  before  the  fire,  the  good  man's 
even  voice  made  a  little  monotonous  rivu- 
let of  sound  in  the  great,  bare,  leather-hung 
sala,  and  dribbled  on  and  on  through  the 
dusk  with  almost  the  continuousness  of 
the  rain.  For  with  the  fading  of  the  day- 
light the  night  had  set  in  wet. 

**  And  consider,  my  son,"  Father  Fa- 
brizio repeated  with  soft  persistency,  "my 
good  lad,  do  but  consider  that  in  ^oing  as 
I  bid  you  you  are  but  carrying  out  the 
expressed  wishes,  not  to  say  the  com- 
mands, of  my  late  patron,  your  excellent 
father,  and  may  the  holy  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino  have  his  erring  soul  in  mercy, 
—  amen!  There  was  not,  I  may  say,  a 
dearer  project  to  his  mind.  The  lady's 
father  and  your  own  were  closest  friends 
in  youth.  It  is  true  that  they  took  to 
different  forms  of  commerce,"  the  priest 
added  with  a  short  cough,  "but  let  that 
flea  stick  i'  the  wall.  They  had  been 
friends ;  and  'tis  a  noble  estate  ;  a  virtu- 
ous and  noble  lady." 

**  I  hate  women,"  said  the  prince. 
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"  I  am  told,"  replied  the  ecclesiastic 
smoothly,  **that  the  lady  is  very  fair." 

For  all  answer  the  youn^  man  snapped 
his  fingers,  and  at  the  signal  every  dog  in 
the  room  opened  its  eyes  or  lifted  its  head, 
and  one  noble  old  hound  rose  slowly  from 
his  place  among  the  rushes  on  the  floor, 
and  thrust  a  cool,  damp  nose  into  his  mas- 
ter's outstretched  hand. 

"  Good  old  dog !  Besides,  —  you  taught 
me  to  hate  'em  yourself,"  said  the  prince. 

The  priest  folded  his  fingers  together 
softly  inside  his  long  hanging  sleeves. 
"  My  son,  we  are  taught  many  things, 
many  things  in  our  raw  youth.  There 
came  a  young  sijjnor  here  once  from  Ven- 
ice who  vowed  she  has  locks  like  sunshine 

—  like  a  golden  fleece.  I  have  heard  that 
he  was  not  the  only  one  to  find  this  so. 
Many  Jasons  come  in  search  of  her." 

**  I  know  her  name  is  Portia ;  you  told 
me  that  yourself.  She  lives  at  Belmont. 
I  never  knew  any  man  called  Jason.  1 
had  a  bitch  puppy  once  called  Medea,  but 
she  died  in  the  distemper,"  says  the  prince, 
yawning  heavily. 

"Her  name  is  Portia, — sunny-locked 
young  Portia.  You  yourself  were  but  a 
child,  playing  about  this  very  room  we  sit 
in,  the  day  your  father  heard  the  news  of 
her  birth.  He  swore  then  that  since  it 
had  pleased  the  saints  to  send  him  three 
lusty  sons,  and  to  his  old  rival  but  this 
one  frail  daughter,  it  should  go  hard  but 
one  of  his  fine  boys  should  have  the  hand- 
ling of  the  money  and  the  girl.  I  have 
heard  him  repeat  the  oath  a  hundred  times 
after  dinner,  good  man  !  And  if  any  one 
of  you  had  chanced  to  please  him, — 
What  /  backed  theyoun^  horse  that  all  my 
knaves  are  shy  off  How  now^  beaten  the 
^roomf  quotha.  Tush  f  bully  boy^  thou 
shall  ^row  up^  so  thou  shall,  and  wed 
me  Mistress  Portia,  quotha.  'Twas  his 
thought  day  and  night ;  he  was  always  at 
it.  When  men  told  him  of  the  three  cas- 
kets and  the  old  man's  device  against  for- 
tune-hun tiers,  —  Three  caskets?  says  he. 
Ay.  and  my  three  sons  to  set  against  ^em. 

—  It  would  have  gone  hard,  said  the 
priest,  •'  but  he  had  had  the  fingering  of 
the  Belmont  moneys,  an'  he  had  lived." 

"And  suppose  that  I  and  my  two 
brothers,  —  rest  their  souls  !  —  had  each 
gone  in  turn  and  each  chosen  the  wrong 
casket  ?  What  then  ?  And  all  for  the 
sake  of  making  sport  for  a  yellow-haired 
madam.  Am  I  not  her  equal  in  birth  —  in 
breeding  —  in  fortune?  Shall  I  be  afraid 
of  my  own  deserving?  'Twere  damna- 
tion to  think  so  basely,  master  priest,  and 
so  I  tell  you."     He  flung  one  hand  up  in 


the  air,  scowling  darkly.  "And  then, -^ 
there  is  an  oath  to  be  sworn  as  well,*'  he 
said  in  a  different  voice. 

**  Ay !  "  said  the  priest,  **  a  solemn  oath." 

"  Not  that  I  should  mind  the  oath.  I 
am  no  marryer;  not  I !"  said  the  prince. 
**  God  save  us  from  the  women,  say  I.'* 

Then  in  an  instant  the  expression  of 
his  face  altered  to  a  look  of  keenest  atten- 
tion. "Who  comes  here?  I  hear  horses 
on  the  lower  road.  Who  comes  so  late  ?  " 
he  asked,  turning  around  in  his  chair. 

"Nay,"  said  Don  Fabrizio,  "it  is  the 
rain  spitting  against  the  window.  But, 
concerning:  that  same  oath  — -" 

you   I  hear  voices,"  says  the 


"I   tell 
prince 


true,  if  you  fail  in  this  matter  of 
the  guessing  you  are  bound  never  to  speak 
to  other  lady  in  the  way  of  marriagre.  Bnt 
what  then?  If  it  jump  with  your  humor 
not  to  wed,  but  to  leave  your  fortune  to 
swell  the  coffers  of  our  Holy  Mother 
Church,  why  then,  indeed,  my  son,  I  —  •• 

"  Look  at  the  dogs  ! "  cried  the  prince. 
"Are  there  masques  in  the  town,  good 
father  ?  I  have  not  heard  old  Jezebel  give 
tongue  so  clearly  since  last  bear-baiting  at 
Easter.  Down,  old  girl!  Quiet,  good 
dogs,  I  tell  you  ! " 

With  two  strides  he  crossed  the  room  and 
flung  the  door  wide  open  upon  the  black 
and  dripping  night.  A  gust  of  wind  and 
rain  rushed  in  on  the  instant,  scattering 
the  ashes  on  the  hearth-stone  and  whip- 
ping the  smouldering  red  embers  into  a 
flame  which  went  blazing  and  crackling 
up  the  huge  square  chimney.  "  Now  who- 
ever you  be,  come  in  out  of  the  night  in 
God's  name,"  cried  the  prince  heartily. 
As  he  stepped  back  to  let  two  dark,  heavily 
cloaked  figures  pass  by  him  into  the  shelter 
of  the  firelit  room  some  sudden  fancy 
struck  him.  "And  I  pray  you  not  to  judge 
the  quality  of  our  welcome  by  the  yelping 
of  our  country-bred  curs,"  he  added»  witn 
a  new  and  marked  courtesy  of  demeanor, 
which  the  taller  of  the  two  strangers  in- 
stantly acknowledged  with  the  finest  air 
in  the  world;  explaining  how  he  and  his 
young  companion  had  lost  their  guide  and 
then  their  way,  and  bowing  his  acceptance 
of  Prince  Ferdinand's  eager  hospitality 
with  an  ease  of  manner  and  an  apparent 
habit  of  the  best  society  which  sadly  em- 
barrassed his  young  host. 

The  prince  indeed  seemed  entirely  to 
have  lost  his  head  over  this  sudden  social 
emergency.  He  was  in  and  out  of  the 
room  a  dozen  tiroes  in  as  many  minutes, 
calling  for  grooms  to  take  the  strangers' 
horses,  for  lights,  for  more  fire,  for  supperi 
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with  all  the  cordiah'ty  that  youth  and  curi- 
osity and  the  shy,  exaggerated  friendliness 
born  of  a  lonely  life  could  suggest.  The 
priest,  too,  had  bidden  the  travellers  a 
grave  welcome ;  but  while  the  elder  and 
leader  of  the  pair  was  elaborately  apolo- 
gizing for  the  abruptness  of  their  entrance, 
his  reverence's  watchful  eye  had  remained 
fixed  with  a  certain  cold  persistency  upon 
the  younger  stranger.  This  was  a  slightly 
built  lad  of  perhaps  seventeen,  who  kept 
his  cloak  about  him  and  wore  a  fantastic 
velvet  cap  pulled  low  down  on  his  eyes 
over  his  black  curls.  It  must  be  owned 
that  he  bore  the  priest's  scrutiny  but  in- 
differently well,  twisting  himself  about  on 
his  stool  where  he  sat  before  the  fire  ;  re- 
pulsing the  dog's  rough  advances  with  a 
somewhat  faltering  touch  of  a  very  white 
iiafid  afid  every  now  and  then  throwing 
a  glance  of  mingled  defiance  and  appeal 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  preoccupied  face 
of  his  friend. 

At  last,  and  as  Jezebel's  attacks  grew 
more  pressing,  "  Ah,  Lorenzo,  good  Lo- 
renzo, call  away  the  dogs  !  The  great  ugly 
beast  would  sure  eat  me  ! "  the  page  cried 
out  in  a  voice  half  between  crying  and 
laughter;  a  voice  which  made  the  priest 
start  again,  and  cross  himself,  and  look 
more  closely. 

"  Hullo  !  what  pretty  puppet  have  we 
here  ?  The  poor  dogs  won't  hurt  you, 
boy.  Down,  Jess  !  "  said  the  prince,  smil- 
ing. '*  What,  puppies,  must  I  take  a  whip 
again  to  the  pack  of  you  ?  It  is  not  your- 
self, boy,  but  what  you  carry  under  your 
cloak  that  they  would  worry,"  the  young 
man  added  carelessly, 

'*  Ay  !  'tis  the  monkey.  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be  if  you  brought  that  monkey 
with  you,  sweetheart.  What  I  cheer  up, 
pretty  Jessica !  Never  cry  at  a  word. 
She  gave  away  the  ring  ofiE  her  finger  for 
the  shivering  little  beast  only  a  week  ago, 
at  Genoa.  By  my  faith  I  I  would  give 
just  another  such  a  turquoise  to  the  man 
wiio  would  rid  me  of  the  ape,"  called  out 
the  elder  traveller,  and  turned  to  his  host 
with  a  frank,  good-humored  laugh. 

"  She  ?  "  says  the  prince,  with  a  stare. 

"She  —  he  —  little  Jessica  —  my  torch- 
bearer." 

"The  times  are  troubled.  If  you  are 
making  for  Venice  there  are  many  broken 
men,  disbanded  soldiers,  common  thieves 
and  what  not,  to  be  met  with  along  the 
road.  Your  —  sister  does  wisely  to  wear 
such  a  dress  while  you  travel  alone,"  ob- 
served the  priest,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  quiet  smile.  **  I  have  a  cousin,  a 
worthy  merchant,  one  Messer  Salanio  —  " 


He  pressed  his  finger-tips  together  and 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  fire. 

**  To  Venice  ?  Oh,  we  are  not  goin^ 
back  to  Venice,"  cried  out  the  pretty  page 
in  vast  alarm,  clasping  his  white  hands 
and  springing  to  his  feet  with  a  bound. 
The  great  muffling  horseman's  cloak  felt 
in  a  heap  to  the  floor  ;  the  monkey  clung, 
chattering  and  scolding,  to  his  mistress's 
gaudy  doublet.  "  Lorenzo  !  if  there  be 
faith  in  man  you  are  not  taking  me  back 
to  Venice?  lama  Christian!  I  am  no 
Jewess  now !  You  will  not  send  me  back  ?  " 
she  cried  breathless,  and  panted,  and 
sprang  to  the  prince's  side,  looking,  im- 
ploring, into  the  young  man's  startled 
face. 

**  Now  sit  down,  sit  down,  good  Jessica. 
Now  here's  a  coil!  Faith!  If  I  had 
meant  to  pass  her  o£f  as  my  torch-bearer 
for  long  I  should  have  had  to  teach  my 
tongue  to  keep  truer  measure.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,"  said  Lorenzo,  turning  to 
the  priest,  "  but  having  spent  my  substance 
it  would  seem  I  am  an  unthrift  still  in 
words." 

**It  is  a  common  failing,"  observed 
Father  Fabrizio  benignly. 

"You  will  not  let  them  send  me  back ! " 
sobbed  pretty  Jessica. 

"I  let  any  one  touch  you?  —  not  for 
twenty  thousand  brothers  I "  said  the 
prince. 

"Sir!"  cried  Lorenzo,  starting  up  and 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  side. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  too,  had  risen  to  his 
feet.  "  Don't  cry,  pretty  lady,"  he  said, 
and  flushed  red  all  over  his  face.  "  What  I 
do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  that  tall  fel- 
low's bare  bodkin?  Let  him  keep  his 
steel  to  earn  his  dinner.  I  tell  you  a  whole 
army  of  brothers  with  swords  shall  not 
carry  you  one  inch  towards  Venice,  while 
I  am  here  and  you  say  no  to  the  going. 
Look  at  that  arm  I  Look  at  that  fist ! 
Touch  it;  fee!  it;  don't  be  afraid.  I  am 
the  strongest  man  in  all  the  country.  I 
think  very  likely  I  am  the  strongest  man 
in  all  the  world,"  the  young  giant  said 
simply.  "  If  he  were  not  your  own  brother, 
just  to  show  you,  I  could  break  the  backs 
of  half-a-dozen  like  him^^  he  said,  and 
laughed. 

Jessica's  long-fringed  eyes  were  quite 
dry  now.  She  looked  from  one  man  to 
the  other  and  watched  their  faces  and 
held  her  breath  with  a  kind  of  soft,  guilty 
pleasure.  "  Sir,"  began  the  Venetian  once 
more.  His  voice  turned  to  dust  in  his 
throat.  Twice  he  had  to  pause  and  moisten 
his  dry  lips  with  his  tongue.  "You  gave 
us    hospitality,"    cried    Lorenzo.     "Now 
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grant  me  palience  1  You  have 
made  us  welcome.  Hell  and  fury  1  Sir. 
i£  you  loose  not  my  —  my  —  that  lady's 

"What  then?"  asked  the  prince,  and 
laughed. 

It  wanted  but  another  half  minule  and 
the  two  were  at  each  other's  throat  like 
dogs.  But  while  they  yet  hesitated,  and 
drew  deep,  chokitij;  breaths,  and  glared  3t 
cne  another  with  fixed  eyes,  of  a  sudden 
Jessica  had  given  a  low.  liquid  cry  and  run 
in  between  them.  "  But,  good  Lorenzo  — 
Fie,  fie,  my  lord  I  so  strong  and  you  would 
frighten  a  woman  I  But,  Lorenzo! — ln< 
deed,  indeed,"  said  the  girl,  pouting  her 
lips,  •'  it  was  the  monkey  who  began  it  all. 
I'll  never  ask  you  la  buy  me  another  pel, 
Lorenzo."  And  she  stood  there,  smilin<;, 
panting,  pressing  them  apart  with  her 
white,  childish  fingers,  "it  was  all  the 
monkey,  my  poor  little  monkey  and  your 
bad,  angry  dogs,"  she  repeated,  and 
drooped  her  long  eyelashes  over  her  dark, 
glowing  eyes.  And  the  monkey  clung 
there,  gibbering  and  scolding  upon  her 
delicate  shoulder ;  the  changeful  firelight 
shone  and  danced  on  every  tag  and  glis- 
tening   buckle    of    her    pretty,   fantastic 

All  this  while  the  priest  had  never 
tnoved  a  linger  or  a  muscle.  He  sat  with 
his  knees  to  the  fire  and  stared  at  the 
points  of  his  own  shoes;  but  now  he 
lifted  up  his  quiet  voice  without  turning. 
"My  daughter,"  quoth  Father  Fabrizio, 
"  that  was  very  wdl  spoken  ;  Christian  or 
Jewess,  you  have  spoken  the  right  word. 
For  what  is  man  who  forgets  himself  but 
surly  dog,  or  evil  ape  alive  for  mischief? 
Truly,  my  old  eyes  have  looked  upon 
many  miiicrable  failures  of  virtuous  prom- 
ise, but  never  before  to-night  did  1  witness 
warmer  welcome  turn  more  quickly  to 
cold  steel.  Never  before  have  I  heard 
host  insult  guest  across  this  old  table, 
which  is  even  now  spread  for  the  kindly 
meal  they  are  to  share  in  common.  And 
never,"  said  the  priest,  raising  his  voice, 
"never,  until  this  day,  did  1,  or  did  any 
man,  touch  the  limit  of  hospitality  between 
the  foar  walls  of  this  old  house. 

The  prince  hung  his  head.  "  I  was 
wrong,"  he  said  huskily. 

He  saw  Jessica's  eye  watching  him,  and 
the  blood  leapt  to  his  cheeks  and  darkened 
all  his  swarthy  visage.  "There,  bear  no 
malice,  man.  There's  my  hand  on't,"  he 
said  with  evident  effort;  and  would  have 
taken  the  other's  gloved  fingers  into  his 
own  great  brown  palm,  but  that  Lorenzo 
drew  back,  muttering.  "  I  am  no  friend  to 


saucy  priests.  There  has  been  over  much 
already  to-night  of  this  giving  of  hands," 
the  Venetian    declared,   scowling   in    bis 

"1  have  a  cousin,"  observed  Father 
Fabrizio  in  a  milder  voice,  "one  worthy 
Messer  Salanio.  an  excellent  gentleman, 
and  much  about  the  duke's  person.  He 
often  favors  his  poor  country  kinsman 
with  news  of  Venice,  such  as  would  escape 
us  otherwise.     And  even  lately       ■   " 

The  two  strangers  exchanged  a  quick 
and  somewhat  anxious  glance,  "I  know 
Salanio,  that  is,  I  have  seen  him  often.  A 
worthy  gentleman,  indeed,"  said  Lorenio 
hastily,  "and  no  sworn  enemy  to  good 
living.  In  my  place  he  would  have  long 
since  asked  leave  to  break  bread  with  our 
good  host  1  ay,  and  to  pledge  you  in  a 
glass  of  your  own  wine,  my  lord,"  the 
nimble-wilted  Venetian  added  smoothly. 

Yet  as  they  all  drew  in  their  chairs  to 
supper  he  was  perhaps  the  first  to  be 
aware  that  never  once  did  the  prince  re- 
move his  fixed  eyes  from  their  study  o( 
preiiy  Jessica's  mocking,  downcast  face. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  certain  he  made 
no  smallest  attempt  to  speak  to  her.  Only 
his  eyes  lollowed  her  without  cessation. 
Once,  when  a  cold  blast  down  the  wide 
chimney  made  the  girl  shiver  and  draw  in 
her  shoulders  beneath  her  thin  boy's 
doublet,  then  the  prince  was  on  his  feet 
without  a  word.  He  left  the  table  and 
walked  over  to  an  old  press  which  stood 
between  the  windows,  and  stood  there 
for  a  moment  or  two  rummaging  among 
the  shelves  while  the  other  men  sal  In 
their  places  and  watched  him  behind  his 
back.  Presently  he  faced  around  agaii  . 
and  in  his  hand  was  a  red  silk  scarf 
or  handkerchief,  a  piece  of  rich  Eastei 
.stuS  shot  with  gold  and  embroidered  a)oii| 
the  edge  with  fine  seed-pearls, 
cold,"  the  young  man  said,  and  droppi 
the  silk  in  passing  on  Jessica's  knee  at._ 
went  back  to  his  own  seat  at  the  head  at 
the  board. 

Hut  the  girl  cried  out  at  the  beauty  of 
the  fabric,  and  passed  it  lovingly  through 
her  fingers,  and  then  glanced  over  at 
Lorenzo  and  flung  the  silken  web  down 
upon  the  table.  "  It  was  made  for  a  prin* 
cess  to  wear,  for  the  duke's  lady,  not  for  a 
poor  girl  only  just  a  Christian,"  she  pro- 
tested, pouting.  Then  she  gazed  at  it 
again  and  her  fingers  twitched,  "It  « 
cold  I " 

"  My  mother  brought  it  awav  with  bat 
from  the  court  of  the  dey  ot  Algiers 
I  was   a    Barbary   slave   from    the   i 
I  nearest  to  the  sun,  when  my  father  s 
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her  and  stole  her.     And  she  stole  that^'' 
the  prince  said  simply. 

"  A  black  slave,  my  lord  ?  Oh  !  "  says 
the  Jew's  daughter,  tossing  her  curly  head. 

And  then,  within  five  minutes,  she  had 
twisted  the  sumptuous  trifle  about  her 
shoulders,  and  sat  there  fingering  her 
wineglass  and  looking  down,  conscious 
and  smiling.  The  red  silk  lay  close  about 
her  white  throat;  the  flaming  Eastern 
hues  burned  like  flame  under  her  pale, 
smooth,  Oriental  check.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand never  moved  his  eyes  away  from  her 
face. 

*'  Do  you  like  jewels  —  gold  ?  '*  he  asked 
abruptly. 

And  then  Shylock's  heiress  lifted  up 
her  wonderful  long  eyes,  and  saw  Lorenzo 
sitting  opposite,  very  black  and  stern, 
and  the  mild-faced  priest  watching  her. 
'*  Gold  ?  Oh,  I  remember  an  evening  once 
in  Genoa  with  a  friend — we  spent  four- 
score ducats  one  night  at  a  sitting.  He 
swore  —  one  that  was  there  —  it  was  not 
the  money  that  gave  the  occasion  its  rich- 
est price.  But  I  have  heard  my  f  ither 
preach  that  young  men  steal  maiden's 
souls  with  many  vows  of  faith,"  she  said 
softly,  "with  many  vows  of  faith  and  ne'er 
a  true  one." 

"  So  you  do  care  for  gold.  I  am  glad," 
said  the  prince ;  and  the  blood  was  in  his 
face  in  an  instant. 

The  dawn  of  another  day  was  breaking, 
the  clear,  still,  fresh  April  dawn,  before 
Father  Fabrizio  had  fairly  succeeded  in 
putting  out  of  his  mind  the  memory  of  the 
smile,  the  glance,  the  tone,  with  which 
those  last  words  had  been  spoken.  All 
night  long,  as  he  tossed  and  twisted  upon 
his  bed,  the  priest  had  been  racked  and 
mocked  by  a  new  fear  which  would  never 
let  him  rest.  "To  have  brougiit  him  up 
all  these  years,  watched  over  him  as  over 
my  own  son,  and  to  lose  all  for  a  girl  —  for 
a  girl  clad  like  a  strolling  player — a  girl 
and  a  monkey  !  "  he  groaned  over  and  over 
to  himself  a  thousand  times;  and  in  the 
impotent  violence  of  his  disappointment 
he  beat  wiiii  both  fists  against  the  wall 
nearest  his  bed.  To  have  watched,  waited, 
plotted,  succeeded,  —  and  all  for  this! 
The  thing  was  intolerable.  Had  he  not 
foreseen  everything  ?  But  no  man  could 
foresee  this.  It  was  witchcraft,  —  plain, 
damnable  witchcraft.  And  in  the  dark 
corners  of  his  room  he  seemed  to  hear 
something  move  ;  he  could  see  the  with- 
ered, mysterious  face  of  the  ape,  see  the 
beast  grinning  at  him  in  shadowy  derision 
across  its  mistress's  shoulder,  and  his 
blood  ran  cold  about  his  heart.     ^^ Reiro, 


Sathanas  f  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan! 
Beelzebub!  fit  and  evil  plaything  for  the 
old  Jew's  daughter !  To  have  brought  him 
up  all  these  years  and  to  lose  him  for  such 
as  this !  The  finest  youth,  the  richest  for- 
tune, and  oh,  the  dearest  lad !  "  the  old 
priest  sighed  heavily. 

For  twenty  years  the  childless  man  had 
been  hardening  his  heart  against  this  child 
of  his  adoption.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
strengthened  and  tested  day  by  day  his 
power  over  the  growing  boy.  Without 
one  thought  of  pity  he  had  sentenced  the 
young  man  to  a  youth  without  companions, 
and  established  his  own  speculations  upon 
the  wants  of  that  affectionate,  lonely  heart. 
For  twenty  years,  without  a  break,  he  had 
kept  his  quiet  gaze  fixed  on  the  old  buc- 
caneer's ill-acquired  fortune.  To  acquire 
it  in  turn,  to  govern  it,  to  handle  all  those 
moneys  had  become  a  necessity  in  Father 
Fabrizio's  life.  It  was  his  fixed  idea,  his 
persuasion.  When  the  old  man  died  he 
had  thanked  God.  The  two  elder  sons 
had  been  hurled  out  of  life  in  an  instant; 
and  the  priest  had  felt  that  heaven  was 
working  on  his  side.  The  project  of  mar- 
rying Ferdinand  to  the  heiress  of  Bel- 
mont, with  all  its  chances  of  defeat;  and 
behind  that  defeat  the  protecting  oath 
against  other  women,  —  this  plan  had 
come  to  the  man  of  God  like  a  direct  in- 
spiration from  above.  He  had  thought  of 
it,  dreamt  of  it,  worked  for  it.  And  now, 
in  a  night,  behold!  the  long,  laborious 
scheming  of  all  his  life  lay  there  broken, 
futile,  defeated,  a  thing  for  children  to 
scoff  at.  ''^  So  you  do  care  for  gold  f  I 
am  glad!  Ah,  fool,  fool,  fool  1 "  the  old 
man  cried  out  in  the  darkness. 

And  withal  his  heart  ached  for  the  boy. 
Those  two  white  hands  that  already  had 
their  childish  fingers  close  shut  upon  all 
that  money,  would  they  shut  less  tight 
upon  a  foolish  lad's  trusting  heart  ?  "  Fool ! 
oh,  fool,  fool,  fool !  "  the  old  man  sighed 
drearily,  and  turned  and  twisted  upon  his 
bed  in  the  dark  night. 

So  when  the  dawn  broke,  the  clear  April 
dawn,  he  had  not  yet  closed  his  hot  eyes 
in  sleep;  but  lay  there,  heavily  thinking, 
when  a  voice  roused  him,  calling  his  name 
beneath  the  barred  and  shuttered  window. 

It  was  the  prince  with  his  dogs;  and 
across  one  shoulder  he  carried  a  young 
fruit-tree  plucked  up  by  the  root,  covered 
with  thick,  pale  blossom  and  as  big  in  the 
stem  as  a  man's  wrist.  But  in  his  other 
hand  he  held  a  folded  bit  of  paper.  "  Come 
down  and  speak  to  me,  good  father !  "  he 
cried,  and  his  voice  rang  joyous  and  loud 
in  the  still  morning. 
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But  when  the  priest  had  gone  silently 
down  to  him  (stepping  with  a  great  shiver 
into  the  crisp,  new  air,  out  of  that  melan- 
choly, stuffy  little  box  of  a  room)  it  was 
as  if  all  the  young  man^s  assurance  had 
dropped  away  from  him  ;  and  he  laughed 
and  stammered  and  grew  red  in  the  face 
and  would  not  speak  his  errand,  but  tried 
to  talk  of  other  thinp^s,  like  a  girl. 

"  Good  Father  Fabrizio,  come  up  with 
me  to  the  house.  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing when  we  get  there,"  he  entreated. 
And  then  he  looked  up  at  the  young  apple- 
tree  he  was  carrying  and  shook  it,  so  that 
many  of  the  blossoms  fell  upon  the  dewy 
grass ;  and  he  looked  down  at  them  and 
laughed  aloud.  *'  I  plucked  it  up  by  its 
root  with  a  single  strain.  It  looked  so 
white,"  he  said,  "and  so  sweet,  growing 
out  there  beside  the  brook  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  could  not  sleep  !  Have  you  slept, 
good  father?  After  midnight  the  rain 
was  over,  but  it  was  a  cloudy  night.  The 
brooks  are  swollen  ;  you  could  hear  them 
running,  far  off,  under  the  trees.  Before 
the  light  came  they  were  making  a  sound 
like  singing." 

**  And  you  carry  those  flowers  to  that 
heathen  woman  ?"  said  the  priest. 

"Ah  I "  cried  the  young  man,  drawing 
in  a  long,  long  breath  of  the  buoyant 
morning  air.  And  he  threw  up  his  hand, 
the  hand  with  the  letter  in  it,  and  his  dull 
eyes  shone  out  like  living  jewels  from  his 
dark,  impassive  face. 

•'  I  thought  you  hated  women  ? "  the 
other  continued  bitterly. 

It  was  a  weak  thing  to  say,  but  he  was 
a  broken  and  a  beaten  man,  and  he  knew 
it.  And  his  head  ached  for  lack  of  sleep, 
and  all  his  person  looked  old  and  haggard 
and  disappointed  as  he  crawled  up  the  hill 
towards  the  manor-house,  and  everv  now 
and  then  turned  his  head  and  stole  a  look 
at  the  young  conqueror  stalking  on  at  his 
side. 

"  I  thought  I  haled  them  too,"  the  lad 
said  simply,  *'and  she  came.  And  what 
else  is  there?  Why,  all  night  long  I 
have  been  playing  the  watchman  for  her 
sake.  I  walked  in  the  wet,  dark  fields, 
and  the  stars  came  out,  and  the  moon,  and 
all  night  long  my  heart  has  been  living  in 
her  breast." 

Then  he  looked  down  at  his  hand.  "  I 
cannot  read  it,"  he  said,  •'  but  I  know  she 
has  not  been  sleeping  this  night.  For 
when  I  wandered  back  to  the  house,  be- 
fore the  first  dawn,  this  paper  was  lying 
thrust  under  my  door,  on  the  threshold  of 
my  chamber.  If  she  placed  it  there  her- 
self"—  he   looked  up  into  the    priest's 
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white  face,  and  his  voice  broke  off  into  a 
glad,  inarticulate  murmur.  '*  But  I  can- 
not read  it.  I  am  no  clerk,  not  I.  Why 
did  you  never  teach  me  to  read  my  letters, 
good  Father  Fabrizio  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 

They  were  entering  under  the  great 
gateway  of  the  courtyard  as  he  spoke,  and 
already  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
were  turning  to  pink  all  the  little  floating, 
fleecy  clouds  overhead. 

**  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  his  pale  com- 
panion. 

He  broke  the  seal  deliberately  (the  other 
standing  beside  him  and  watching  bis 
face  like  a  dog),  and  all  of  an  instant  the 
whole  attitude  and  expression  of  the  man 
were  different.  **  This  is  not  — not  from 
the  heathen  woman,"  he  said  briefly.  His 
eye  glistened  and  ran  down  the  page,  two 
burning  spots  of  red  glowed  on  either 
thin,  hollow  cheek. 

"Not  from  her?" 

"  Lorenzo  writes  this  to  you." 

"  Lorenzo  ?  Ob  !  her  brother.  The 
tedious  city  fool !  And  I  to  think  she  was 
asking  me  for  something  !  "  called  out  the 
prince  peevishly,  and  flung  himself  down 
in  a  rage  on  the  horse-block  before  the 
door. 

"He  writes  this  To  His  Unknown 
Hosty'  said  the  priest ;  and  his  voice 
quavered  with  some  suppressed  emotion* 

"  To  my  Unknown  Kind  Host :  As  there 
might  be  too  great  a  kindness  kindled  did 
we  stay  longer,  I  pray  your  merciful  in- 
dulgence and  thus  churlishly  depart,  tak- 
ing with  me  my  young  wife,  for  whose 
disguise,  as  for  the  calling  of  her  '  sister,' 
I  can  plead  naught  but  necessity,  and  the 
prudence  which  fortune  seemed  to  en- 
jom. 

Then  followed  minute  after  minute  of  a 
dead  silence. 

"  He  signs  himself  The Fate-constraintd 
and  grateful  Lorenzo^'^  said  the  priest. 
But  his  voice  shook  now  with  a  new  feel- 
ing, and  he  did  not  dare  lift  his  eyes  to 
where  the  young  man  sat  motionless,  and 
let  his  hands  hang,  and  stared  at  the  rising 
sun. 

In  the  new  golden  light  all  the  birds  in 
the  country-side  were  singing.  And  now 
one  of  the  stable-helpers  came  out  of  a 
door  hard  by,  and  crossed  the  yard  to  see 
after  his  horses.  One  of  the  dogs  ran 
after  him,  but  the  other  only  followed  for 
a  step  or  two,  and  then  came  back  and 
laid  his  great  paw  on  his  master's  kneef 
and  pushed  his  nose  into  the  voungman*! 
face.  And  then  the  priest  felt  something 
r  'vd  lump  in  his  throat,  and  his 
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heart  turned  sick  and  his  lips  twitched, 
and  he  could  not  bear  the  mere  sight  of 
the  dumb  anguish  that  was  bringing  him 
the  very  golden  victory  he  had  prayed  for 
through  all  the  scheming  years.  And 
step  by  step  he  crept  nearer  to  the  horse- 
block until  the  skirt  of  his  long  black 
gown  brushed  against  the  dogs,  and  he 
laid  his  hand  timidly  upon  his  pupil's 
shoulder.  "  Ferdinand,"  he  said,  *•  Ferdi- 
nand, my  son." 

The  prince  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  him 
at  first.  '*  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked, 
and  looked  up  with  dull  eyes. 

"  My  kinsman  Salanio,  worthy  Salanio, 
wrote  to  me  of  a  young  Jewess  who  has 
lately  fled  with  her  lover  from  Venice, 
bearing  much  of  her  father's  treasure 
about  her.  And  the  robbed  father  vows 
vengeance  ;  he  holds  a  bond,  Salanio  tells 
me,  upon  one  Signor  Antonio,  a  merchant 
of  Venice " 

**  Ay,  you  know  the  story.  IVe  be- 
lieved in  you  and  trusted  you,  Father  Fa- 
brizio,  since  I  was  a  little  fellow  that 
could  hardly  speak  your  name.  But  you 
knew  the  story  all  the  while.  She  knew 
it.  When  she  laid  her  hands  —  so  — 
upon  my  arm,  and  looked  up  into  my  face 
—  so — she  knew  it.  You  all  knew  it  — 
all  of  you,"  said  the  prince,  and  hung  his 
head  in  bitter  silence. 

"  Ferdinand  "  —  began  the  priest. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it  seemed  as  if 
ten  devils  had  waked  in  the  old  buccaneer- 
ing blood  to  set  a  heart  aflame.  The 
prince  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  dark  face 
was  blackened  with  passion  until  his  fea- 
tures grew  thick  like  a  negro's,  and  the 
veins  on  his  forehead  rose,  knotted  them- 
selves, and  stood  out  like  cords.  Twice 
he  opened  his  white  lips  as  if  to  speak, 
and  twice  his  voice  broke  and  quavered 
thinly  like  a  child's  speech.  Then,  in 
another  instant,  his  glance  rested  on  the 
^"oung  fruit-tree  he  had  brought  in  and 
eaned  up  against  the  wall  of  the  house 
under  her  window  ;  and  at  that  a  kind  of 
dumb  rage  possessed  him,  and  he  fell 
upon  the  innocent  flowery  branches,  twist- 
ing them  and  tearing  them  into  splinters  ; 
he  snapped  the  thick,  elastic,  juicy  young 
trunk  across  his  knee  as  if  it  had  been  a 
walking  stick  of  dry  wood,  and  hurled  the 
stripped  and  dishonored  blossoms  in  hand- 
fuls  to  the  ground.  The  dogs  ran  and 
smelt  at  them  where  they  fell. 

*'  I  brought  them  for  her,"  he  said,  in 
an  awful  choked  voice.  *'  For  her,  the 
damned  jilt!  The  girl  who  robbed  her 
own  father.  Take  me  to  Belmont,  priest. 
Have  out  my  horses.     1  ride  a-wooing  to- 
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day.  Oh  !  I  have  learned  the  lesson  !  I 
have  learned  what  a  woman  could  teach 
me!  Has  she  money,  that  other  one, — 
the  one  with  the  yellow  hair?  Money? 
Land?  Jewels?  Does  the  other  one  love 
gold,  too?  Ha,  ha!  I'll  show  her  how 
to  spend  it.  Four-score  ducats  at  a  sit- 
ting, in  Genoa  —  at  a  silting!  Take  me 
to  Belmont,  I  tell  you.  Do  you  think  she 
would  not  have  me,  me  with  my  black 
skin  and  my  broken  heart,  if  only  there  be 
gold  enough  ?  Broken  heart  ?  God's 
blood  !  what  heart  have  we  here  that  is 
broken?  Is  it  yours,  Father  Fabrizio! 
The  priest's  heart  ?  Wait  until  we  see 
Portia,  my  pretty,  sunny-locked  Portia  ! 
That  will  cheer  you  a^ain,  my  bully  Jack- 
priest  !  Ah,  you  shall  hear  me  swear  to 
her  I  Jilts,  jilts,  all  of  them  !  Yellow 
locks  or  black  curly  hair, —  soft,  little, 
dark  curls  that  twist  around  a  man's  heart, 
like  snakes!  Oh,  I  will  make  the  heav- 
ens fall  but  she  believes  me!  I'll  go  to 
her  as  a  prince!  I'll  swear  my  mother 
was  a  queen  !  She  shall  hear  royal  blood 
raging  in  me  !  Jilts  !  Oh  !  I'll  rant  the 
merchant's  daughter  down  in  rare  fashion  ; 
a  playhouse  prince  against  her  playhouse 
virtues.  She  shall  hear  me  brag  of  the 
battles  I  have  fought  for  her;  ay!  and 
how  I  crossed  the  Hyrcanian  deserts,  the 
vasty  wilds  of  Arabia;  how  I  would  out- 
stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,  outbrave 
the  daringest  heart  on  earth,  and  pluck 
young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear,  or 
mock  the  lion  roaring  —  all  for  one  smile 
of  love  from  pretty,  pretty  Portia  !  "  He 
threw  up  his  arms.  "  Have  out  my  horses ! 
I  tell  you,  priest,  I  go  a-wooing !  "  he  cried 
boisterously. 

And  then,  all  of  a  moment,  something 
seemed  to  melt  and  break  within  him.  He 
threw  himself  down  once  more  on  the 
horse-block,  his  feet  trampling  the  broken 
flowers.  **  Oh  I  I  am  grieved,"  he  said, 
in  a  soft  voice  like  a  weak  woman's.  The 
dog  Jezebel  thrust  her  shaggy  head  up 
against  his  cheek,  and  he  let  her  lick  the 
salt  tears  from  his  face  unheeded.  **  Oh  ! 
I  carry  a  grieved  heart,"  said  the  prince. 

How  his  Highness  of  Morocco  went  to 
Belmont,  his  wooing  of  fair  Portia,  the  test 
of  the  golden  casket,  and  the  disastrous 
ending  of  that  suit,  are  all  matters  too  well 
known  to  stand  in  need  of  further  mention. 
By  his  own  request.  Father  Fabrizio  did 
not  accompany  his  old  pupil  on  that  boot- 
less errand.  Whether  at  the  last  he  re- 
pented of  his  past  insistance,  if  he  would 
fain  have  dissuaded  the  desperate  young 
man  from  his  perilous  adventure,  or  if, 
with  the  cheap  and  compact  wisdom  of 
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middle  age,  the  priest  comforted  himself 
by  the  reliection  that  past  passion  is  spent 
passion  and  gold  a  matter  of  certainty  — 
it  would  be  impossible  now  to  decide. 
After  Prince  Ferdinand's  return  the  two 
men  never  alluded  again  to  the  circum- 
stance which  had  so  strongly  urged  on  his 
departure.  Presently,  the  priest,  giving 
up  the  care  of  the  village  church  to 
younger  hands,  climbed  the  hill  and  found 
a  place  for  himself  in  his  old  pupiTs  silent 
and  gloomy  house.  In  three  years  this 
had  been  the  only  acknowledged  change 
in  their  way  of  living. 

But  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  ob- 
serve him  had  long  noticed  a  strange  alter- 
ation, and  that  for  the  worse,  in  all  the 
young  master's  habits.  For  one  thing,  he 
drank  heavily.  He  had  always  been  of  a 
taciturn  nature,  but  now  for  days  at  a  time 
he  never  opened  his  lips.  He  seldom 
went  out  of  the  house,  stalking  about  the 
place  from  empty  room  to  empty  room  as 
if  he  were  ever  seeking  for  somebody. 
And  if  the  priest  rebuked  him  for  the 
waste  of  substance  which  all  these  negli- 
gences permitted,  the  young  man  would 
make  no  reply  at  all,  but  stare  with  blank, 
gloomy  eyes  into  the  face  of  his  in- 
structor ;  or,  it  may  be,  break  out  into  a 
wild  laugh  and  a  wilder  jest  about  the 
devil  looking  after  him  while  the  Church 
looked  after  her  own,  which  made  the 
frightened  servants  cross  themselves  again 
while  they  listened. 

But  it  was  observed,  too,  by  these  same 
universal  observers,  that  Father  Fabrizio 
waxed  more  patient,  more  apologetically 
conciliating,  more  tender  to  these  humors 
day  by  day.  The  old  man's  attitude 
towards  his  late  pupil  had  grown  almost 
pitiful  in  its  humility.  He  indulged  him 
now  as  if  in  a  desperate  effort  to  make  up 
for  all  that  was  irrevocable  ;  and  having 
discovered  that  news  of  Venice  was  al- 
most the  only  thing  which  had  the  power 
of  breaking  through  the  young  man's 
heavy  reserve,  the  priest  hardly  allowed 
a  month  to  pass  without  pressing  for  a 
visit  from  his  old  cousin  and  correspond- 
ent, the  Venetian  merchant  Salanio.  This 
latter  worthy  was  a  stout,  well-fed  gentle- 
man, with  a  blue  cheek  where  his  beard 
was  clipped  close,  and  an  inquiring,  twin- 
kling eye.  He  dearly  loved  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  the  promise  of  a  merry 
night  spent  over  Prince  Ferdinand's  old 
wine  could  bring  him  to  the  country  with 
much  of  the  speed,  if  not  the  innocence, 
of  a  homing  pigeon. 

Late  one  April  evening,  when  supper 
was  over,  the  cloth  drawn,  and  the  window 


I  set  wide  open,  so  that  odors  from  the  lilac 
I  bushes  in  the  garden  mingled  sweetly  with 
the  aroma  of  a  huge  flagon  of  excellent 
old  Lambrusco  freshly  opened,  as  the 
;  three  gentlemen  sat  about  the  old  carved 
table,  sipping  and  tasting,  and  then  sipping 
again  in  preliminary  coquetry  with  pleas- 
ure, there  entered  one  of  the  prince's  ser- 
vants, with  an  announcement  which  seemed 
to  sit  heavy  upon  his  mind,  so  that  he 
shuffled  sillily  in  his  speech  and  hung  his 
head,  and  could  scarce  be  frightened  by 
his  master's  impatience  into  mumbling 
that  ^  there  was  one  without,  a  Jew,  an 
old  man  but  very  terrible,  and  has  eyes 
that  pierce  like  a  sword,  who  swears  he  is 
no  pagan  Jew  but  a  Christian  —  and  would 
fain  beg  a  night's  shelter  —  and,  if  it 
might  be  so,  bread." 

**  A  Jew  !  a  Christian  !  Come  !  this  is 
matter  for  his  reverence,"  says  the  prince, 
filling  up  his  wine-glass  afresh.  And  he 
bade  the  servant  show  the  old  man  in. 

'*  My  son,  consider!  In  this  house  we 
have  had  enough  of  Jews ;  consider !  And 
my  good  cousin,  your  guest,  would  scarce 
sit  at  board  with  one  of  the  race,"  cried 
Father  Fabrizio. 

''  Nay,  if  the  dinner  were  good,  I  know 
not.  I  have  sat  at  meat  with  ancient  Shy* 
lock  before  this.  Ay,  so  I  have.  True, 
'twas  in  the  old  days,  before  our  noble 
duke  had  judged  and  despoiled  him.  I 
never  sat  at  dinner  with  a  Jew  before 
empty  flagons  —  not  that  empty  flagons 
rule  at  Morocco,"  says  Salanio,  with  a 
good-natured  wink  at  his  host. 

But  the  young  man  took  no  notice  of 
the  compliment  beyond  an  impatient  stare. 
**  Let  those  who  do  not  like  my  company 
leave  it.  No  offence  to  you,  Master  Ve* 
netian,"  he  said  sullenly,  and  with  an  oath 
bade  the  servant  not  keep  the  Jew  beggar 
waiting  at  the  door. 

"  Now  the  holy  saints,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  excellent  St.  Fabrice,  my  exalted 
patron,  send  that  the  pagan  brute  do  not 
bring  us  another  mouthing  monkey,"  the 
good  priest  muttered  in  his  beard,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  door 
opened  and  Messer  .Salanio  dropped  his 
glass  upon  the  table  before  him,  and  sat 
staring  at  the  incomer  with  all  his  eyes« 
while  his  lower  jaw  hung  loosely. 

"Blessed  St.  Anthony  of  Padua!"  the 
Venetian  spluttered,  "  I  thought  the  man 
dead  and  in  his  coffin  these  two  years  or 
more  I  Why  —  Shylock  !  The  man  has 
not  so  much  as  one  poor  ducat  left,  that*8 
clear.  And  his  hair  is  gone  white,  and 
tb  *"  ^  hole  in  his  hose,  and  another  in 
e.    What,  old  Shylock,  what 
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news  on  the  Rialto?  Cam*st  thou  from 
Venice,  man  ?  Why,  how  now,  Shylock? 
What  news  among  the  merchants  ?" 

**  Shylock — the  Jew  Shylock?"  said 
the  priest,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

**  When  I  saw  thee  last  thy  coat  had  the 
fewer  rents  in  it.  It  was  at  the  duke's 
court,  if  thou  rememberest  it,  Shylock, 
and  after  judgment  given  for  Antonio,  my 
good  Antonio,  my  honest  Antonio!  Oh, 
that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his 
name  company  ! " 

**  Shylock  the  Jew !  Shylock  the  own 
father  to  that  woman-thing  Jessica!" 
moaned  the  priest. 

^^IVhof'  called  out  the  prince,  leaping 
to  his  feet  with  an  oath. 

Then  the  old  man  advanced  a  step 
nearer  to  the  table,  and  tirst  he  looked  all 
about  the  room  and  the  walls  of  the  room 
like  a  trapped  beast;  and  then  he  looked 
into  each  one  of  their  faces.  His  eyes, 
set  deep  under  white,  shaggy  brows, 
burned  in  their  red-rimmed  sockets, 
burned  with  the  fire  of  a  blank,  an  eternal 
accusation.  His  clothes  hung  about  his 
meagre  frame  in  poor  rags  and  fragments, 
and  his  countenance  was  ploughed,  as  it 
were,  with  passion,  and  rigid  with  an  awful, 
stony  grief. 

"  I  was  that  rich  Jew,  Shylock,"  he  said, 
"and  once  I  had  a  daughter." 

**  She  is  dead,  Jessica  is  dead,"  cried 
out  the  prince  in  a  strange  voice.  And 
then  he  dropped  down  again  in  his  seat. 
He  filled  his  glass,  the  bottle  clinked,  the 
wine  spilled  between  his  clumsy  fingers. 

'*  Thank  you,  good  Signor  Salanio,"  the 
old  man  went  on.  *'  I  have  known  those 
of  your  race  who  had  shorter  memories 
for  old  favors  and  men  disgraced.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  thank  you  in  my  heart  for  your 
gentle  Christian  —  courtesy." 

'*  Faith,  thou  art  a  Christian  thyself,  old 
villain,  or  the  duke  was  the  more  deceived. 
Bid  me  not  think  the  matter  needs  fresh 
looking  into,  at  thy  peril,  Jew  !  Thou  art 
as  good  a  Christian  as  e'er  a  priest  made 
by  driving  out  seven  Hebrew  devils  with 
a  wasli  of  holy  water,"  quoth  the  burly 
merchant. 

"I  am,"  answered  Shylock,  "believe 
me,  a  most  excellent  Christian." 

"  Ay,  thou  hadst  need.  And  how  fares 
good  Lorenzo?  And  your  pretty  slight 
baggage  of  a  daughter  ?  The  little  witch  ! 
Faith,  I  was  of  the  party  the  night  she 
gave  you  the  slip.  I  had  a  friend  knew 
the  tailor  who  made  the  wings  she  flew 
withal." 

"She  was  damned  for  it,"  said  Shylock. 

•  Can't  you  let   the   talking  be?     The 


man  is  half  starved.  Give  him  supper, 
give  him  wine.  There's  nothing  mends  a 
heart  like  wine,"  says  the  prince. 

**  Ay,  supper,  supper !  Sit  down,  old 
gossip,  and  show  us  how  a  starved  Jew- 
Christian  can  feed  on  the  flesh  of  baptized 
hogs.  No  offence,  your  reverence," 
called  out  Master  Salanio  with  another 
great  laugh.  "  And  Lorenzo,  your  son 
Lorenzo,  lives  then,  worthy  Shylock  ? 

"  Ay." 

"At  Belmont  still,  I  warrant  you?' 

"  Ay." 

"Ah,  I  heard  as  much.  I  heard  as 
much,"  said  the  Venetian  approvingly,  and 
folded  his  fat  dfmpled  hands  over  his  little, 
fat  paunch.  "  Ah"  —  he  gave  a  long,  com- 
fortable sigh.  "  Lorenzo  was  heir  to  his 
wife,  an'  I  remember  the  judgment  rightly. 
A  brave  judgment,  an  excellent  judge,  a 
very  Daniel  gave  the  judgment, —  eh,  old 
wolf?" 

The  Jew  looked  up  from  his  plate  with- 
out answering.  His  upper  lip  was  drawn 
back,  his  teeth  were  bare  and  gleaming 
like  the  teeth  of  a  rat  when  the  rick  is 
tumbled. 

"Lorenzo  claiming  part  jurisdiction 
over  your  wealth  ;  the  noble  duke  taking 
his  full  share ;  yourself  an  enforced  Chris- 
tian, and  so  cut  off  from  the  help  of  your 
tribal  devils  ;  your  losses  by  Antonio;  the 
costs  of  the  suit,  —  ha,  ha !  Well,  'tis 
no  wonder  if  you  carry  what's  left  you  on 
your  back.  And  Jessica,"  his  voice  took 
a  kindlier  tone,  "  pretty  Jessica  gone  too  ! 
In  child-birth,  I  warrant  you.  Poor  little, 
mischievous,  smiling  Jessica," 

"  Let  the  man  alone,  will  you  ?  God's 
blood,  sir  !  do  I  keep  an  ordinary  that  you 
may  bait  my  guests  under  my  eyes  and  at 
my  very  table?  Let  the  old  man  be,  I 
say !  "  roared  the  prince. 

The  bottle  had  gone  round  so  many 
times  before  this  that  Salanio  only  an- 
swered his  host's  remonstrance  with  a  lazy, 
good-humored  chuckle.  "  No  offence,  — 
Jews.  —  devils,  —  pretty  girl,"  he  added 
vaguely,  and  in  the  very  act  of  half  spill- 
ing and  half  filling  another  red  bumper  of 
wine,  he  stopped  short,  lurched  heavily 
forward,  and  so,  his  head  reposing  peace- 
fully among  the  emptied  glasses,  fell  into 
a  profound  and  noisy  sleep. 

Time  had  no  meaning  to  the  good  man 
as  he  thus  drunkenly  slumbered.  It  might 
have  been  the  very  next  instant,  or  long 
hours  might  have  passed  for  aught  he 
knew,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  rude 
and  trembling  hand,  and  by  a  voice  which, 
even  to  his  half  unconscious  ears,  seemed 
to  babble  awfully  of  disaster  and  sudden 
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death.  As  he  stumbled  to  his  feet,  he  was 
first  aware  of  a  change  in  the  light,  and 
the  broad  morning  sky  shining  pale  and 
still  beyond  the  open  window;  and  then 
his  bewildered  gaze  followed  mechanically 
the  direction  of  Father  Fabrizio's  shaking 
hand,  and  looked  down  —  down  on  the 
floor,  where  one  of  the  dogs  was  whimper- 
ing strangely,  and  pawing  and  snuffing  at 
his  master's  stiff  extended  figure. 

The  prince  was  quite  still  and  lay  upon 
his  back  as  he  had  fallen.  One  hand 
clutched  at  the  torn  front  of  his  velvet 
doublet,  the  other  was  thrown  out  wildly 
with  loose,  sprawling  fingers,  which  the 
dog  was  licking.  There  was  a  smile  as 
free  from  care,  as  happy  as  the  smile  of  a 
child,  upon  the  young  man's  gloomy  face. 

"His  eyes  are  open,  —  he  is  drunk," 
the  merchant  whispered,  and  stared  and 
shivered  even  as  he  said  it. 

"  He  is  dead.  I  loved  him,  God  help 
me  !  I  thought  it  was  the  gold ;  and  it 
was  himself.  And  now  he  is  dead,''  said 
the  priest. 

There  was  wine  still  standing  on  the 
disordered  table,  and  with  a  crude  instinct 
of  giving  something  to  a  man  in  pain. 
Salanio  poured  out  a  draught  and  would 
have  had  his  cousin  empty  the  goblet ;  but 
Don  Fabrizio  only  pushed  his  hand  away. 

**  The  night  was  long,"  he  said,  in  the 
same  toneless,  dreary  way,  **  and  the  Jew 
slept  on  his  chair,  but  my  boy  sat  there, 
—  there  where  your  arm  is, — and  every 
now  and  then  he  would  turn  his  eyes 
towards  the  old  man  and  draw  a  great  sigh. 
At  last,  as  the  dawn  was  breaking:,  he 
roused  himself,  and  he  woke  the  nodding 
Jew  and  inquired  of  him  where  Jessica 
lies  buried  .'*  *  At  Belmont,*  said  the  Jew, 
and  then  mv  boy  sighed  again  and  pressed 
money  in  his  hand  and  bade  him  go  out  of 
the  house  in  God's  name.  Methought 
after  that  the  load  on  his  heart  seemed 
lightened,  for  he  stood  by  the  open  window 
for  a  long  time  looking  up  at  the  paling 
stars.  And  once  he  spoke,  *  It  seems,'  he 
said,  *an  emptier  world,  an  emptier  world 
with  no  little  Jessica  in  it ! '  And  even  as 
I  would  have  answered  him,  for  his  mood 
was  gentle,  he  clapped  hand  to  heart  and 
fell  as  you  see  him,  as  both  his  brothers 
fell  before  him.  And  I  knew  that  my  lad 
was  dead." 

*'  Now  God  rest  him  ! "  said  fat  Salanio. 
*' But  the  Jew,  good  cousin?  In  God's 
name,  can  we  not  overtake  and  fine  the 
felon  Jew?" 

He  ran  to  the  window  and  leaned  far  out. 
The  sun  was  up,  a  wave  of  limpid  mornini;  , 
air  blew  in  his  heated   face.     The  birds  .' 


were  singing  all  together  in  the  dewy  lilac 
bushes  of  the  garden.  The  poplar-bor- 
dered road  wound  away,  white  and  empty, 
to  the  low  horizon.  All  that  sweet,  green, 
level  country,  dotted  with  blossoming 
fruit-trees,  lay  like  an  open  map  under  his 
eyes.  And,  far  or  near,  there  was  no  trace 
of  Shylock.  GEORGE  FLEIHNO. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

The  story  of  Nash  is  so  inwoven  with 
the  social  life  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  in  Bath,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  picture  of  the  city,  its  gaieties  or 
its  pieties,  in  which  he  is  not  a  prominent 
actor.  He  embodied  the  truth  of  our 
modern  maxim  ** nothing  succeeds  like 
success."  His  attitude  at  the  great  door 
of  York  Minster,  when,  clad  in  a  blanket, 
he  held  the  bag  for  alms,  was  prophetic. 
He  knew  his  people  whom  he  had  come 
to  reign  over ;  and  how  true  was  the  ob* 
servation  of  that  Italian  traveller  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  declared  of  the 
English  that  "they  would  sooner  give  five 
or  six  ducats  to  provide  an  entertainment 
for  a  person  than  a  groat  to  assist  him  in 
distress." 

Pleasure  became  so  pleasant  under 
Nash's  good  management  that  he  had  no 
difficulty,  as  we  have  seen,  in  getting 
money  together  for  all  manner  of  gaieties 
and  improvements.  But  benevolent  Ralph 
Allen  was  not  unmindful  of  the  poor ;  he, 
with  Dr.  Oliver  of  biscuit  fame,  and  Nash 
—  who  also  loved  to  make  people  happy, 
and  could  weep  copiously  over  a  tale  of 
woe  —  took  care  that  the  chanties  of  the 
town  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention. 
A  most  amusing  story  is  told  of  how  on  one 
occasion  Nash  collected  a  subscription  for 
the  mineral  water  hospital,  then  about  to 
be  built,  and  for  which  Ralph  Allen  gave 
all  the  stone,  ready  cut,  from  his  quarries* 

Standing  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Nash  held  his  white  three-cor 
nered  hat  in  his  hand  to  receive  subscript 
tions.  He  was  always  known  by  this 
white  hat,  by  the  way,  which  he  adopted 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  badge  ot 
royalty,  that  no  one  presumed  to  imitate. 
While  standing  thus  at  the  door  to  receive 
subscriptions,  a  certain  duchess  enteredi 
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whose  well-known  custom  it  was  to  sub- 
scribe in  ducats  to  her  pleasures  and  in 
groats  to  her  charities. 

Givinji:  Nash  a  familiar  and  friendly  pat 
with  her  fan,  she  said  graciously  :  — 

"  You  must  put  down  a  trifle  for  me, 
Nash,  for  I  have  no  money  in  my  pocket." 

"With  pleasure,  madam,"  said  Nash, 
"  if  your  Grace  will  tell  me  when  to  stop." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Nash 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful  of  guineas, 
and  began  counting  them  out:  "  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five  — —  " 


(( 


Enough,  enough,"  cried  the  duchess 
in  alarm,  "  what  are  you  about  ?  " 

**  Consider  your  rank  and  fortune, 
madam,"  says  Nash,  still  counting,  "  Six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten " 

Here  her  Grace's  alarm  gave  place  to 
anger,  as  she  saw  her  charitable  groats 
becoming  ducats  in  the  hands  of  this  man, 
always  so  generous  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. Hut  Nash  was  imperturbable.  With 
maddening  assurance  he  brgged  her  not 
to  interrupt  the  work  of  charity,  while  he 
continued  counting  :  **  Eleven,  twelve,  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  fifteen " 

At  this  point  the  exasperated  duchess 
cried  aloud.  Catching  hold  of  his  hand, 
she  strove  to  stop  his  reckless  numbering. 
The  scene  must  have  been  inimitable,  as 
Nash,  nothing  daunted,  went  on,  pausing 
only  to  quiet  her  with  :  — 

"  Peace,  madam,  you  shall  have  your 
name  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the 
front  of  the  building.  Sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty " 

"  I  won't  pay  a  farthing  more,"  says  her 
Grace,  now  at  white-heat, 

"Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins," 
replies  her  tormentor  parenthetically. 
'•*  Twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three, 
twenty-four,  twenty-five  " 

Rage  now  began  to  give  place  to  despair 
in  the  breast  of  the  duchess.  "Nash," 
she  cried,  "  I  protest,  you  frighten  me  out 
of  my  wits ;  Lord,  I  shall  die  !  " 

"  Madam,  you  will  never  die  of  doing 
good,  and  if  you  do,  it  will  be  the  better 
for  you,"  he  added,  about  to  count  on  ;  but 
seeing  that  he  had  carried  his  point  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  her  womanly  endurance,  he 
agreed  to  stop  if  she  would  give  him  thirty 
guineas. 

After  some  haggling,  the  duchess  finally 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  passed  on 
into  the  card-room  in  a  terrible  temper. 
Nash  tried  to  propitiate  her  during  the 
evening,    but    without    avail.     When    he 


devil,  I  hate  the  sight  of  you  ! "  But  later 
on  in  the  evening,  having  had  a  run  of 
luck  at  cards,  she  called  him  to  her,  say- 


ing:— 


stood  by  her  side  at  the  card-table  she 
ordered  him  out  of  her  sight  in  no  choice 
terms,  exclaiming :  "  Stand  back,  you  ugly    waters  open  to  gaze  from  every  window  of 


**  Come,  I  will  be  friends  with  you, 
though  you  are  a  fool ;  and  to  let  you  see 
I  am  not  angry,  here  are  ten  guineas  more 
for  your  charity ;  but  I  give  them  only  on 
condition  you  do  not  give  either  my  name 
or  the  amount." 

We  suspect  the  duchess  in  question  to 
have  been  her  Grace,  Sarah,  of  Marlbor- 
ough, who  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing Nash  about  many  things,  and  making 
use  of  him  on  occasions  —  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  servants'  liveries,  which  he 
designed.  Several  of  her  letters  to  him 
are  given  in  his  "Life," but  are  of  no  in- 
terest here,  except  to  show  the  familiarity 
of  the  footing  on  which  they  stood  with 
each  other  —  a  familiarity  that  occasion- 
ally produced  the  proverbial  result. 

Duchesses,  it  would  seem,  had  shown 
a  predilection  for  Bath,  even  before  this 
time,  as  we  hear  of  their  Graces  of  Cleve- 
land and  Portsmouth,  who,  at  an  earlier 
date,  were  such  prominent  pleasure-mon- 
gers that  they  had  on  occasions  to  be 
called  to  order  for  their  behavior  in  public. 
Their  conduct  was  "fast  "  in  the  extreme 
when  they  went  to  the  King's  Bath  for  their 
daily  dip,  as  their  voices  were  to  be  heard 
joining  in  all  the  noisy  songs  and  rude 
play  that  went  on  among  the  bathers  be- 
fore decorum  was  established.  A  quaint 
old  picture  of  the  baths  at  this  period 
draws  the  primitive  assemblage  with  start- 
ling fidelity,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that 
we  have  progressed  in  modesty,  if  in  noth- 
ing else,  since  the  "good  old  times." 

But  even  in  the  last  century,  of  all 
strange  scenes,  the  reverse  (to  coin  a 
word)  of  Bethesda-ish,  was  this  daily  dip 
in  the  public  baths.  To  modern  eyes  it 
is  lacking  in  ordinary  decency,  although 
we  are  assured  nothing  unseemly  was  suf- 
fered to  take  place  under  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
took  his  stand  on  the  wall  dividing  the 
King's  from  the  Queen's  Bath,  immedi- 
ately above  the  statue  of  Bladud,  and 
maintained  order  among  the  promiscuous 
groups  of  bathers,  composed  of  men, 
women,  and  sometimes  children,  attired  in 
various  and  fanciful  costumes  of  flannel  or 
linen,  with  fantastic  hats,  and  the  ladies 
having  fans,  which,  if  report  speaks  truly, 
were  necessary  more  for  use  than  for 
ornament. 

In  Nash's  day  —  beyond  the  publicity 
which   left  the  bathers   disporting  in  the 
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ihe  surroundi&£  houses,  and  Hie  loungerR 
promenaiiint;  ihe  walk  around  the  parapet 
of  the  balh  —  no  improprieties  were  ob- 
served or  permilted.  Nash  was  very  par. 
ticular  that  the  lookers-on  should  indulge 
in  no  unseemly  jokes  or  exhibitions  of 
extravagant  admiration,  and  one  day  Hung 
a  gentlemaa  into  the  bath  for  going  into 
rhapsodies  over  his  wife's  charms,  as  she 
floated  about  gracefully  among  the  bathers 
in  Bladud's  oslerns. 

Smollett,  who  was  familiar  with  Bath, 
and  at  one  lime  had  serious  thoughts  of 
settling  here  as  a  physician,  gives  us  the 
best  and  most  reliable  picture  oi  the  bath- 
ing scene  in  the  pages  of  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  where  he  paints  the  social  life 
in  Bath  as  seen  by  one  who  participated 
in  and  noted  its  various  phases  as  a 
pleased  or  splenetic  spectator.  The  roil, 
line  of  life  and  pleasure  did  not  materially 
change  throughout  the  century.  The  edicts 
of  the  social  Solon  were  so  indelibly  wnt- 
len  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
society,  that  Smnllett's  delineations  may 
be  accepted  as  a  vivid  representation  of 
Bath  social  life  as  perfected  by  Nash. 

"  Right  under  the  Pump.room  window," 
writes  Lydia  Melford,  Smollett's  heroine, 
in  her  letter  from  Balh,  "is  the  King's 
Bath,  a  huge  cistern  where  yuu  see  the 
patients  up  lo  Iheir  necks  \a  hot  water. 
The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petlicoala  of 
brown  linen,  with  chip  hats,  in  which  ther 
fix  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  their  faces;  but  truly,  whether  it  is 
owing  to  ihe  steam  that  surrounds  them, 
or  what  —  they  look  so  flushed  and  sa 
frightful  that  1  always  turn  my  eyes  an. 
other  way.  My  aunt,  who  says  every  per- 
son of  fashion  should  maiie  her  appearance 
in  Ihe  bath  as  well  as  in  ihe  Abbey 
Church,  contrived  a  cap  with  cherry-col- 
ored ribbands  to  suit  her  complexion," 

Smollett,  writing  from  under  the  pro. 
tecting  alias  of  old  Matthew  Bramble, 
gives  us  another  view  of  the  subject, 
which  must  be  read,  like  all  choice  writ- 
ings, in  the  original  language  to  be  un- 
derstood, or  possibly  apprccialed,  since 
translation  or  quolalion  Is  out  oC  the  qucs- 

Between  ihe  hours  of  si;t  and  nine  the 
baihing  began.  Ladies  came  in  their 
sedan  chairs  already  dressed  in  costume 
for  the  balh.  As  soon  as  they  stepped 
inlo  the  water,  bath-attend  an  Is  handed 
each  one  a  wooden  bowl,  which  floated  on 
the  water  and  held  their  nosegay,  snuff- 
box, handkerchief,  and  fan.  If  any  were 
new-comers  to  Ihe  bath,  an  attendant  ac- 
companied her  until  she  grew  accustomed 
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lliat  is  to  say  with  the  "  pretty  fellows, 
ihe  "smart"  men  in  those  days  \ 
styled,  the  ladies  called  for  their  chali 
ind  returned  in  Uiis  damp  cnndi 
iheir  lodgings  lo  dress.  Smollett, 
ing  of  these  chairs,  calls  them  "s( 
iponges,  which  must  give  a  charmi 
check  to  the  patient  piping  hot  from 
bath."  The  chair-men  wer 
scourges  to  these  damply  clad  invalids  or 
fashionables.  The  chair  was  a  (ul~iU-Me 
from  which  there  was  no  escape  unless 
they  paid  Ihe  fare  demanded.  If  they  re- 
fused, they  were  kept  In  durance  vile  until 
:hey  consented,  as  the  chair-man  locked 
hem  in;  and  if  very  obstinate,  a  little 
gentle  pressure  was  used  to  bring  them  V> 
■t  mind,  by  removing  the  top  of  Ihe 
ind  exposing  them  to  the  play  of  the 
Its  on  their  damp  garments.  This 
tnt  was  generally  found  effective  id 
ng  the  required  sum.  Nash  put  an 
1  all  this,  and.  if  for  nothing  else, 
fd  Ihe  thanks  of  ihe  community, 
as  the  custom  among  those  who  had 
derived  benefit  from  the  waters  lo  record 
leir  gratilude  by  having  memorial  brass 
ngs,  bearing  their  names  engraved  on 
lem,  inserted  inlo  the  walls  of  the  large 
bath. 

But  these  cisterns  apart  — which  to  a 
young  girl  had  not  the  delightful  attrac- 
ns  they  offered  to  her  more  mature 
It,  Bath,  according,  to  Smollett,  was  a 
y  paradise  For  girls.  It  is  ihua 
makes   Lydia   Melford 

ins,  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  faiti 
pression  of  what  all  girls  felt 
Balh. 

■■  Balh  to  me  is  a  new  world.  All  Is 
gaiety,  good-bumor,  and  diversion.  The 
eye  is  continually  entertained  with  the 
splendor  of  dress  and  equipage,  and  ihc 
ear  with  the  sound  of  coaches,  chaises, 
chairs,  and  other  carriages," 

Fresh  arrivals  were  greeted  with  a  pfal 
of  joy-bells,  which  set  all  the  guidnm 
asking  who  they  were,  and  kepi  the  ~  ~ 
in  a  continual  state  oE  rejoicing  ihi 
the  perpetual  ringing  of  bells  from  i 
ing  until  night.    A  further  honor  awsl 
ihcm  in  a  serenade  under  their 
from  the  city  waits;  attenilons 
of  which,  while  it  gave  them  dislincti 
they  were  expected   to  pay   handsof 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  arrival 
lo  write  their  names  in  the  visitor's  book 
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the  family  were  lodged,  called  upon  them 
to  bid  them  welcome  and  extract  subscrip- 
tions—  guineas  for  the  balls,  the  reading- 
room,  the  library,  etc.  After  thus  paying 
their  footing  they  were  given  the  freedom 
of  the  Pump  and  Assembly  Rooms  and 
society  generally. 

Smollett's  ^(^///rt»/^  describes  how  they 
went  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  "^« 
dishabille  {or  a  negligde)\.Q  the  Pump-room, 
which,"  she  ^»ays,  **  is  crowded  like  a  Welsh 
fair  ;  and  there  you  see  the  highest  quality 
and  the  lowest  trades-folk  jostling  each 
other  without  ceremony,  hail  fellow,  well 
met.  The  noise  of  the  music  in  the  gal- 
lery, the  heat  and  the  flavor  of  such  a 
crowd,  and  the  hum  and  buzz  of  their  con- 
versation gave  me  vertigo  the  first  day; 
but  afterwards  all  these  things  became 
familiar  and  even  agreeable.  .  .  .  The 
pumpers  attend  within  the  bar,  and  glasses 
of  different  sizes  stand  ranged  in  order 
before  them,  so  you  have  only  to  point  out 
what  you  require.  Hard  by  the  Pump- 
room  is  a  coffee  house  for  ladies  ;  but  my 
aunt  says  young  ladies  are  not  admitted, 
inasmuch  as  the  conversation  turns  upon 
politics,  scandal,  philosophy  and  other 
topics  above  our  capacity;  but  we  are 
allowed  to  accompany  them  to  the  book- 
sellers' shops,  where  we  read  novels,  plays, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  for  so  small  a 
sum  as  a  crown  a  quarter,  and  in  these 
offices  of  intelligence  (as  my  brother  calls 
them)  all  the  reports  of  the  day  and  all 
the  private  transactions  of  Bath  are  first 
entered  and  discussed.  From  the  book- 
sellers' shops  we  make  a  tour  through  the 
milliners  and  toy  men,  and  commonly  stop 
at  Mrs.  Gill  the  pastry-cook's  to  take  a 
jelly,  a  tart,  or  a  small  basin  of  vermicelli. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  place  of  en- 
tertainment on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
opposite  the  grove,  to  which  the  company 
cross  over  in  a  boat —  it  is  called  Spring 
Gardens,  laid  out  in  walks  and  ponds,  and 
parterres  of  flowers;  and  there  is  a  long 
room  for  breakfasting  and  dancing."  "Af- 
ter all  the  great  scenes  of  entertainment 
at  Bath  are  the  two  public  rooms,  where 
the  company  meet  alternately  every  even- 
ing." 

A  word  in  passing  about  these  rival 
rooms,  often  puzzling  to  readers  owing  to 
the  fashion  that  obtained  of  calling  them, 
as  time  went  on,  by  the  names  of  their 
respective  and  successive  owners.  When 
Bath  became  a  fashionable  resort,  and 
Inigo  Jones's  Town-hall  was  found  too 
small  for  the  company,  Nash  prevailed  on  a 
man  named  Harrison  to  build  a  set  of 
rooms,  which  were  erected  where  the  Lit- 


erary Institute  now  stands.  These  were 
called  Harrison's  rooms.  He  made  a  for- 
tune by  them,  and  on  his  retiring  they  were 
taken  by  Lord  Hawleyand  his  mistress  — 
or  wife  —  by  whose  maiden  name  of  Hayes 
they  were  next  called  ;  after  this,  Simp- 
son's. 

The  gay  world  soon  outgrew  the  Har- 
rison-Haycs-Simpson  rooms,  and  Wood 
built  a  new  set  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  where  York  Street  now  stands.  Dame 
Lindsay  took  these  and  made  a  fortune  by 
them,  and  then  passed  them  on  to  Wilt- 
shire. While  ostensibly  used  for  public 
amusement,  they  were  secret  gambling 
hells,  from  which  Nash  drew  his  means  of 
subsistence,  as  he  held  a  share  in  the 
tables  that  later  on  proved  his  ruin,  as  we 
shall  see.  It  is  these  rooms  Lydia  now 
describes :  — 

**  They  are  spacious,  lofty,  and  when 
lighted  up  appear  very  striking.  They 
are  generally  crowded  with  well-dressed 
people,  who  drink  tea  in  separate  parties, 
play  cards,  walk,  or  sit  and  chat  together, 
just  as  they  are  disposed.  Twice  a  week 
there  is  a  ball,  the  expense  of  which  is 
defrayed  by  a  voluntary  subscription 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  every  sub- 
scriber has  three  tickets.  I  was  there 
Friday  last  with  my  aunt,  under  the  care 
of  my  brother  who  is  a  subscriber ;  .  .  . 
The  place  was  so  hot,  and  the  smell  so 
different  from  what  we  are  used  to  in  the 
country,  that  I  was  quite  feverish  when 
we  came  away.  Aunt  says  it  is  the  effect 
of  a  vulgar  constitution,  reared  among 
woods  and  mountains,  and  that  as  I  be- 
come accustomed  to  genteel  society  it  will 
wear  off." 

This  excerpt  from  Smollett  gives  the 
most  graphic  picture  of  the  times  to  be 
met  with  anywhere,  and  is  fully  corrobo- 
rated by  Wood  and  Goldsmith. 

The  drama  always  found  a  welcome  in 
Bath  ;  but  owing  to  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1737,  suppressing  play-houses, 
plays  and  players  were  compelled  to  va- 
cate the  theatre  in  Bath  and  took  refuge  in 
the  cellars  beneath  the  ball-room  of  Harri- 
son's Assembly  Rooms.  After  hiding  for 
ten  years  in  that  stronghold,  and  finding 
that  neither  the  law  nor  act  of  Parliament 
had  molested  it  the  while,  the  drama  crept 
forth  into  daylight,  and  determined  to 
assert  itself  in  the  open  street  in  a  new 
and  public  theatre.  But  this  design  was 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  enterpris- 
ing actor  Mr.  Hippesley,  before  the  money 
required  for  the  building  had  been  gath- 
ered together.  So  the  poor  drama  had  to 
return  once  more  to  the  cellar,  where  it 
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remained  until  1768,  when  a  new  theatre 
was  erected  in  which  many  famous  actors 
graduated.  Bath  was  considered  the  best 
school  for  London.  Quin,  Garrick,  and 
Foote  were  frequenters  of  Bath.  Quin 
ultimately  settled  in  the  place,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Nash,  whose  friend  he  was  until 
they  fell  out  towards  the  end  of  Nash's 
life  ;  but  of  this  more  later  on.  Quin  lies 
buried  in  the  Abbey.  Garrick  wrote  his 
epitaph,  the  first  line  of  which,  while 
doin^  justice  to  the  comic  actor  and  wit, 
has  a  discordant  note  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  To 
immortalize  there 

That  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 

seems  a  doubtful  compliment.  There  is 
a  savor  of  semi-jocularity  about  it  that 
fails  in  <jood  taste.  On  Quin's  grave  in 
the  centre  aisle  are  these  lines  :  — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  James  Quin ; 
The  scene  is  changed,  I  am  no  more ; 
Death's  the  last  act  —  now  all  is  o'er. 

Quin,  alive  or  dead,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  for<jotten.  His  bon  mots  would  fill  a 
book.  Some  of  them  were  admirable,  as 
for  instance,  when  at  a  party  in  Bath,  a 
lord  once  said  to  him,  **  Quin,  my  boy, 
what  a  pity  a  clever  fellow  like  you  should 
be  a  player  !  "  Upon  which  Quin  turned 
smartly  on  the  speaker,  exclaiming : 
**  What  would  your  Lordship  have  me 
be?  — a  lord!" 

Public  breakfasts  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms  were  a  great  institution,  as  were 
concert  breakfasts — a  more  expensive 
form  of  entertainment  to  which  people  in- 
vited their  friends.  These  concert  break- 
fasts were  partially  amateur,  as  any  person 
of  rank  or  fortune  could  join  the  orchestra. 
Between  bathing,  drinking  the  waters, 
breakfasting,  concerts,  service  at  the  Ab- 
bey, and  the  library,  the  morning  passed 
until  twelve  o'clock,  when  all  the  company 
assembled  either  on  the  "walks  "or  the 
'*  parades."  Here  they  made  up  their  par- 
ties for  the  evening.  Others,  again,  went 
riding  or  driving,  or  took  country  walks 
until  dinner-time,  at  two  o'clock.  After 
dinner  they  had  prayers  —  the  serious- 
minded  among  them  — and  then  met  once 
more  at  the  Pump-room  for  their  second 
or  third  glass.  Then  came  a  little  more 
promenading  on  the  "walks"  until  tea- 
time,  tea  being  usually  served  in  the  As- 
sembly Rooms.  Afternoon  teas  were 
apparently  as  fashionable  then  as  now. 
Sally  Lunn  used  to  supply  in  those  days 
the  hot-buttered  tea-cakes  which  have  im- 
mortalized   her   name.      Her  little  shop 


still  exists  in  what  was  then  called  Lilliput 
Lane,  since  changed  to  North  Parade  Pas- 
sage. The  public  balls  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evening  were  generally  pre* 
ceded — according  to  the  advertisements 
in  the  paper  —  either  by  a  concert  or 
theatricals.  "Thus  Bath,"  we  are  told, 
"  yielded  a  continued  rotation  of  diver- 
sions, and  people  of  all  ways  of  thinking, 
even  from  the  libertine  to  the  Methodist, 
were  able  to  fill  their  day  with  pleasures 
and  employments  suited  to  their  Indinap 
tions." 

As  master  of  the  revels  on  a  larger 
scale,  just  as  when  a  Temple  student  be 
entertained  King  William  III.,  Nash  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  all  the  festivities  of 
these  modern  "  idolators,"  who,  whatever 
else  their  real  business  in  life,  met  in  Bath 
"  to  eat  and  drink  and  rose  up  to  play." 

As  time  wore  on  to  the  forties,  many 
who  came  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to 
Bath  decided  to  stay.  The  builder  did 
not  then,  as  now,  speculate  largely  in  green 
wood  and  inadequate  bricks  and  mortar* 
the  scorn,  according  to  Carlyle,  of  the 
honest  mason.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  fortune  wishing  to  be  well  housed  when 
they  came  to  Bath  —  which  they  now  did 
annually  —  ordered  houses  to  be  built  for 
them  which  they  took  on  lease  and 
called  by  their  names.  Among  these  were 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  Beaufort, 
Kingston,  Chandos,  Bedford,  and  Marl- 
borough, all  of  whom  owned  houses,  as 
did  Pitt  the  elder,  with  Lords  Howth, 
Clive,  Sandwich,  and  Chesterfield. 

A  genius  among  architects  was  John 
Wood  the  elder,  a  man  quite  in  advance 
of  his  age.  He  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
vived the  classic  glory  and  honest  work- 
manship of  earlier  times  ;  thus  it  is  that 
some  of  the  old  Bath  houses  stand  un- 
rivalled for  the  artistic  elegance  of  the 
interior  adornment  no  less  than  for  the 
solidity  of  their  masonry,  while  their  exte- 
rior is  classical  in  design  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  connoisseur.  John  Wood  had 
a  son  known  as  John  Wood  the  younger, 
who  worthily  aided  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  beautifying  the  city.  Later  on 
in  the  century  he  was  to  build  the  Crescent 
which  now  stands  unrivalled  by  any  work 
of  the  kind  in  all  England,  and  a  splendid 
memorial  of  his  genius. 

The  cry  of  **  Ichabod"  has  gone  forth 
over  many  of  these  princely  mansions  of 
a  bygone  day.  The  Duke  of  King8ton*s 
house  in  Kingsmead  Square  is  now  dis* 
tributing  its  spacious  front  between  pota- 
toes and  fish  for  public  sale.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield'' ^  in  Pierrepont  Street«  from 
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which  some  of  his  famous  letters  were 
written  to  his  sod,  is  divided  into  two 
lodging-houses.  It  was  from  this  house 
he  wrote  of  himself  and  Lord  Tyrawley. 
"  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead  these 
two  years,  but  we  don't  choose  to  have  it 
known."  Duke  Street,  which  intersects 
the  North  and  South  Parade,  though  now 
the  dullest  street  in  Bath,  was  once,  as  its 
name  implies, .the  residence  of  dukes. 

Smollett,  writing  on  the  improvements 
going  on  in  Bath  in  the  direction  of  new 
buildings,  is  most  amusing.  By  the  mouth 
of  gout-stricken,  grumpy  Matthew  Bram- 
ble, he  indulges  in  the  following  **  lamen- 
tations," the  echo,  no  doubt,  of  much  that 
was  said  at  the  time  on  the  subject,  present 
time   like   absent   people   being   "always 


wrong. 


*'  You  must  know,"  he  writes,  "  I  find 
nothing  but  disappointment  at  Bath,  which 
is  so  altered  that  I  can  scarce  believe  it 
the  same  place  I  frequented  thirty  years 
ago.  Instead  of  that  peace  ...  so  nec- 
essary ...  to  bad  health  ...  we  have 
nothing  but  noise,  tumult,  and  hurry,  with 
the  fatigue  and  slavery  of  maintaining  a 
ceremonial  more  stiff,  formal,  and  oppres- 
sive, than  the  etiquette  of  a  German 
elector.  A  national  hospital  it  may  be, 
but  one  would  imagine  none  but  lunatics 
were  admitted,  and  truly,  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  call  me  so  if  I  stay  much  longer 
in  Bath  ...  I  was  impatient  to  see  the 
boasted  improvements  in  architecture  ,  .  . 
The  square  (Queen's  Square)  ...  is  by 
far  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable." 

Bramble  complains,  however,  of  the 
avenues  leading  to  it.  In  those  days  the 
chief  inn  was  '*  The  Bear."  It  was  through 
the  yard  of  this  inn  he  groaned  to  find  he 
had  to  be  carried  from  Queen's  Square  to 
reach  the  Baths,  "  wincing,"  as  he  says, 
"  under  the  curry-combs  of  grooms  and 
postillions."  He  supposes  that  *' after 
some  chair-men  shall  have  been  maimed 
and  a  few  lives  lost  by  these  accidents, 
that  the  corporation  would  think  more  in 
earnest  about  providing  a  more  safe  and 
commodious  passage.  The  circus,"  he 
continues,  "is  a  pretty  bauble  contrived 
for  show,  and  looks  like  Vespatian's  am- 
phitheatre turned  outside  in.  The  same 
artist  who  planned  the  circus  has  likewise 
projected  a  Crescent ;  when  that  is  finished 
we  shall  probably  have  a  Star,  and  those 
who  are  living  thirty  years  hence  may 
perhaps  see  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
exhibited  in  architecture  in  Bath." 

Like  all  who  see  things  too  close  at  hand 
and  without  due  perspective,  Matthew 
Bramble  (/>.,  Smollett)  grumbles  at  every- 


thing, declaring   that  the  new  buildings 
springing  up  everywhere  in  Bath  look  like 
the  "  wreck  of  streets   and  squares  dis- 
jointed by  an   earthquake,"  as  if  some 
Gothic  devil  had  stuffed  them  together  in 
a  bag  and  left  them  to  stand  .  .  .  just  as 
choice    directed.    All    these    absurdities 
arise  from  the  general  tide  of  luxury  which 
has  overspread  the  nation  .  .  .  Every  up- 
start of  fortune,  harnessed  in  the  trappings 
of  the  mode,  presents  himself  at  Bath  as 
the  very  focus  of  observation.     Clerks  and 
factors  from  the  East  Indies,  loaded  with 
the  spoil  of  plundered  provinces  ;  planters, 
negro-drivers  and  huxters  from  our  Amer- 
ican plantations,  enriched  they  know  not 
how ;    agents,   commissaries,   contractors 
who  have  fattened  in  two  successive  wars 
on    the    blood  of    the    nation ;    usurers, 
brokers,  and  jobbers  of  every  kind  ;  men 
of  low  birth  and  no  breeding  have  sud- 
denly found  themselves  translated  in  a 
state  of  affluence  unknown  to  former  ages ; 
and  no  wonder  that  their  brains  should  be 
intoxicated  with  pride,  vanity,  and  pre- 
sumption.    Knowing  no  other  criterion  of 
greatness  but  the  ostentation  of  wealth, 
they  discharge    their    affluence    without 
taste  or  conduct  through  every  channel  of 
the  most  absurd  extravagance  ;  and  all  of 
them  hurry  to  Bath,  because  here,  without 
any  further  qualification,  they  can  mingle 
with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land. 
Even  wives  and  daughters  of  low  trades- 
men, who,  like  shovel-nosed  sharks,  prey 
upon  the  blubber  of  those  uncouth  whales 
of  fortune,  are  infected  with  the  same  rage 
of  displaying  their  importance ;   and  the 
slightest  indisposition  serves  them  for  a 
pretext  to  insist  upon  being  conveyed  to 
Bath,   where    they  may  hobble    country 
dances    and    cotillons    among    lordlings, 
squires,  counsellors,  and   clergy.     These 
delicate     creatures     from     Bedfordbury, 
Butchers'  Row,  Crutched  Friars,  and  Bo- 
tolph  Lane  cannot  breathe  the  gross  air 
of  the  lower  town,  or  conform  to  the  vul- 
gar  rules  of    a   common   lodging-house ; 
the  husband  must  therefore  provide  an 
entire  house,  or  elegant  apartment  in  the 
new  buildings.     Such  is  the  composition 
of  what  is  called  fashionable  company  at 
Bath,  where  a  very  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  genteel  people  are  lost  in  the  mob 
of  impudent  plebeians  who  have  neither 
understanding  nor  judgment,  nor  the  least 
idea  of  propriety  and  decorum,  and  seem 
to  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  insulting  their  betters." 

Gouty  diatribe  as  this  is,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  it  gives  a  correct  idea  of  a 
state  of  society  which  luxury  unrestrained 
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by  breeding  had  loo  effectually  corrupted. 
Nash's  rules  would    lead  one  lo  support 
this  idea,  since  their  aim  is  ever  to  repress 
the  eocroachmenis  ot  the  "  imperiinenl: 
the   "captious,"  the   "  Have-al-alls,"  a 
Ihe  "  levellers." 

The  balls  Rivea  twice  a  week  at  t 
rooms  were  imporlani  functions.  Th 
beg^a  at  six  in  the  evening  and  ended 
eleven,  on  accouni  of  Ihe  invalids,  who 
were  ordered  to  keep  carlv  hours.  The 
ceremonial  observed  at  ihem  was  stiff  In 
the  extreme,  as  Smollell  complained. 
Each  ball  opened  with  a  minuci  —  a  slow, 
solemn  mystery  of  dancing  represenlative 
of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  man  and 
woman.  This  was  led  off  by  two  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction  In  the  room,  who 
had  to  stand  up  singly  and  go  through  ihe 
meastifed  tread  before  the  gaze  of  the 
company  assembled.  No  slight  ordeal 
this,  which  provoked  the  ii>ti  niot  from 
Lord  Chesterfield  lliat  Ihe  couple  dancing 
a  minuet  "  looked  as  if  they  were  hired  to 
do  it,  and  were  doubtful  of  being  paid!" 
When  the  pair  had  linished,  the  master 
of  Ihe  ceremonies  led  the  lady  to  her  seal, 
leaving  the  gentleman  standing  while  he 
brought  him  a  fresh  partner.  This  appor- 
tioning of  two  ladies  lo  every  gentleman 
was  obligalory,  in  order  that  every  lady 
who  was  anxious  to  be  seen  should  have 
an  opporlunily  ot  "  taking  Ihe  floor,"  The 
minuet  lasted  two  hours,  until  eight 
o'clock,  and  was  Ihe  solid  portion  of  the 
eniertainment ;  after  which  came  the 
lighler  fare  of  Ihe  coHtre,  or  country 
dances,  in  which  ladies  stood  up  in  Ihe 
order  of  precedence  to  "cross  hands  and 
down  the  middle."  If  the  company  were 
mixed,  precedence  was  protective,  as  no 
commoner  was  permitted  lo  intrude  on  the 
seats  set  apart  for  liiled  ladies. 

But  now  what  is  this  ?  The  dance  had 
begun,  and  one  of  the  fair  ladies  present, 
high  up  in  the  order  of  precedence,  is  so 
extremely  delicate  and  proud  of  her  pedi- 
gree that  she  can  only  touch  Ihe  back  of 
an  inferior's  hand  as  she  goes  down  the 
dance.  Nash,  on  the  alert,  sees  this,  and, 
going  up  to  her,  calls  her  to  order,  and 
in  no  measured  terms  bids  her  either  to 
"leave  Ihe  room  or  behave  with  common 
decency."  Another  couple  have  gone  down 
the  dance,  but,  feeling  that  they  would 
prefer  each  other's  society  to  dancing,  are 
leaving  the  dance  before  it  is  finished. 
Once  more  Nash,  the  tyrant,  comes  for- 
ward, and  reminds  them  that  it  they  trans- 
gress Ihe  rules,  which  forbid  their  leaving 
off  before  the  end.  he  shall  not  permit 
them    to  dance   any    more   that    evening. 


At  nine  o'clock  ther 
ball,  while  the  gentlemen  take  their  guesU 
and  partners  into  Ihe  tea-room.  The  balls, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  given  by  the 
gentlemen,  who  are  each  allowed  to  invite 
three  ladies,  and  cautioned  not  lo  give 
their  tickets  to  any  but  ladi|;s.  JusI  now 
there  is  a  commotion;  a  wailing-maid  has 
been  d^^covered  among  the  dancers.  She 
is  pretty,  and  is  dressed  up  in  the  clothes 
of  her  mistress,  who  happens  lo  be  away 
from  Bath,  The  gallant  who  has  admitted 
her  thinks  she  will  not  be  discovered  ia_ 
her  disguise.     Foolish  fellow!     As  if  x'n%m 
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female  memory!  Detection  and  punish- i_ 
menl  swiftly  follow  on  each  other,  and  ihe 
"pretty  fellow"  with  his  pretty  wailing- 
maid  are  i^ominiously  cast  out  by  the 
indignant  Nash,  who  is  too  wary  for  such 
mistakes  lo  occur  very  often, 

There  is  a  sigh  of  relief  in  the  breasis 
of  many  when  lea  is  over;  for  now  all  fur- 
ceremony   is  relaxed  for  the  rest  of 
vening.     After  three  hours  of  minuci 
and  buckram,  the  young  men  and  maidens 
glad  to  get  rid  of  Nash,  and  be  free  to 
ow  another  form  of  amusement  —  the 
le  in  all  ages  — such  as  young  people 
of  this  century  will  recognize  under  the 
lul;"  when  I  hey  are  at 
liberty  to    clothe    their  previously    silent 
iuiiable  words  and  aiien- 
illed  by  Nash,  or  the  laws 
of  obligation  or  precedence. 

ind  others,  meanwhile,  are  in  Ihe 
card-room  improving  the  wax-lit  hours  br 
gathering  coin;  losing  it,  too,  heavily  on 
:casions.  Nash  is  seated  at  the  card- 
ble,  his  finely  plaited  white  shirt  haoe- 
ig  somewhat  loosely  over  a  low-buttoned, 
flowered  waistcoat,  and  his  handsome 
elvel,  gold-laced  coat  giving  importance 
)  his  somewhat  clumsy  form,  while  under 
is  arm  he  carries  his  famous  white  hat, 
hich  he  declares  he  adopted  not  from' 
ingularily,  but  for  security,  as  he  was 
always  losing  his  others.  He  is  coarse  ia 
feature,  and  shaven  smooth  of  face,  which 
y  wrinkle  and  fold  of  his  heavy, 
\.  This  is  modified,  however, 
by  an  imposing  periwig.  He  has  just  lost 
five  hundred  pounds.  He  takes  his  lots 
rly.  Risingfrom  the  table, 
my  Lord  Chesterfield  — 
and  polished  courtier  — to 
wiiom  Nash  complains  io  oath-adorned 
language  of  the 
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ing  at  the  hands  of  Dame  FortUDe,  who 
has  beaten  him  horribly  of  late.  **  Is  it 
not  surprising,*'  he  asks, "  that  I  should 
be  thus  eternally  mauled?"  To  which 
his  lordship  caustically  replies:  "I  don't 
wonder  at  your  losing  money,  Nash,  but 
all  the  world  is  surprised  where  you  get 
it  to  lose!"  Dame  Lindsay  and  others 
could  have  told  his  lordship. 

But  of  this  enough  for  the  present.  It 
is  about  to  strike  eleven  and  Nash  hastens 
to  the  ball-room.  On  reaching  it  he  holds 
up  one  finger  as  a  signal  to  the  conductor 
to  stop  playing.  The  ladies  cease  danc- 
ing ;  but  are  allowed  to  remain  just  long 
enough  to  get  cool.  Then  their  cavaliers 
see  them  into  their  chairs,  and  they  return 
home  to  sad  or  happy  dreams,  according 
to  the  success  of  their  evening. 

Nash  also  goes  home  to  his  house  in 
St.  John's  Court.  Its  exterior  is  not  un- 
imposing.  The  entrance  to  the  front  door 
is  supported  on  pillars  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  important  looking  eagles,  and  a 
carved  lion's  head  stares  proudly  from 
over  the  centre.  The  hall  is  not  large  ;  to 
the  right  is  an  ante-chamber  ;  immediately 
facing  the  door  is  the  dining-room,  where 
Nash  is  pleased  to  welcome  all  who  **  de- 
sire his  friendship  or  need  a  dinner," 
which  at  his  table  is  mostly  a  plain  one, 
boiled  chickens  and  roast  mutton  being 
his  favorite  viands.  On  leaving  the  dining- 
room  an  easy  flight  of  stairs  to  the  right 
takes  you  up  to  the  drawing-room,  which 
is  over  the  dining-room  and  the  ante- 
chamber. This  was  at  once  his  throne- 
room  and  hall  of  audience,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  meanness  of  his  sleeping 
apartment,  which  was  simply  a  small  gar- 
ret, with  sloping  roofed  ceiling.  This  ex- 
terior pomp  and  interior  poverty  were 
characteristic  of  the  man.  At  the  same 
time  Nash  **  at  home"  was  a  kind  and 
considerate  host.  His  friends  and  his 
servants  loved  him.  Goldsmith,  who 
knew  him  personally  and  frequently  dined 
with  him,  says:  *' No  man  in  his  house 
perhaps  was  more  regular,  cheerful,  and 
beneficent.  To  those  who  were  his  guests 
at  table  he  was  wont  to  say  after  grace  had 
been  given  :  *  Come,  gentlemen,  eat  and 
welcome,  spare  and  the  devil  choke  you.'" 
Goldsmith  excuses  himself  for  mentioning 
this  ;  he  does  so  merely  because  it  was  so 
well  known  and  consistent  with  the  singu- 
larity of  Nash's  character  and  behavior. 

As  titular  king  of  Bath,  recognized  as 
such  by  the  civic  authorities,  Nash  drove 
an  equipage  that  was  regal.  His  chariot 
was  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  well 
matched  and    pacing   so    regularly    that 
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when  in  full  trot  any  one  at  a  distance 
would  imagine  only  one  horse  drew  the 
carriage.  He  kept  a  coachman,  postillioq, 
two  footmen  in  livery,  and  a  running  foot- 
man. These  running  footmen  were  quite 
a  feature  of  the  bygone  age,  and  always 
in  the  suite  of  people  of  distinction. 
Nash's  running  footman  was  famed  for 
his  swiftness,  and  is  said  to  have  run  from 
Bath  to  London  in  one  day.  He  was  quite 
a  **  character  "  in  Bath,  as  well  known  for 
his  Irish  ''  bulls  "  as  for  his  running.  An 
amusing  instance  is  told  of  how  Nash  once 
sent  Bryan,  as  he  was  called,  with  the 
present  of  a  hare  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  Lansdown  hill,  on 
the  road  to  Badminton,  Bryan  thought  that 
as  the  hare  was  alive  he  might  just  as  well 
have  a  little  sport  on  his  own  account,  so 
he  untied  the  basket  in  which  it  was  se- 
cured, and  taking  off  his  coat  he  started 
the  hare,  and  then  his  dog  that  had  accom- 
panied him;  after  which  he  followed  at 
full  speed  until  the  hare  was  out  of  sight. 

When  he  came  back  for  his  coat  and  the 
basket,  he  found  on  reaching  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  them  that  both  were 
gone.  But  he  had  Nash's  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  on  with  it,  minus  hare 
and  coat  and  basket,  to  Badminton.  Ar- 
rived there,  he  was  taken  to  his  Grace, 
who  asked  him  what  he  had  brought. 

**  Arrah  by  my  shoul  and  shalvation  I've 
brought  a  letter  for  your  dukeship,"  said 
Bryan,  handing  him  his  master's  letter  an- 
nouncing the  present  of  the  hare.  The 
duke  read  it,  and  when  he  had  concluded 
he  said,  **  I  am  glad  the  hare  has  come." 

**  By  my  shoul,"  returns  Bryan,  "  so  am 
I ;  but  pray,  your  graceship,  is  my  great- 
coat come  too  ?  " 

Nash  was  very  fond  and  proud  of  this 
Bryan,  and  one  night  at  supper  the  con- 
versation turning  on  Bryan's  blunders, 
Nash  told  his  guests  that  he  had  not  taken 
him  for  his  head.  He  ofiEered  there  and 
then  to  lay  a  wager  of  two  hundred  pounds 
that  Bryan  would  go  to  London  with  a 
letter  the  next  morning  and  return  to  Bath 
with  the  answer  on  the  following  day.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  Bryan  was 
sent  for,  to  know  if  he  agreed  to  it  and 
would  take  the  journey.  He  did  so,  little 
dreaming  that  he  was  agreeing  to  his  own 
death  warrant !  He  started  next  morning, 
running  from  Bath  to  London  and  back 
again  to  Bath,  arriving  home  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  he  was  due  1  But  the 
effort  killed  him.  In  three  days  he  was 
dead.  Nash  was  greatly  distressed.  He 
could  not  touch  the  blood  money  his  boast 
had  won,  so  he  handed  it  over  to  Bryan's 
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widow  and  children,  together  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  coHectioa  he  had  made  for 
them,  which  secured  them  from  want. 

Although  residing  in  what  Smollett  calls 
a  national  hospital,  and  the  friend  of 
Oliver  and  Cheney,  Nash  had  no  faith  in 
doctors.  Doctor  Cheney,  a  man  much  in 
vogue  then  in  Bath,  was  a  friend  of  his, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  prescribing  for 
him,  called  to  see  how  Nash  was  progress- 
ing. To  his  surprise  he  found  his  patient 
up  and  well,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed his  prescription. 

"  Followed  your  prescription  !  "  cried 
Nash.  "No;  egad,  if  I  had  I  should 
have  broke  my  neck,  for  I  flung  it  out  of 
two  pair  of  stairs  window  !  " 

Doctor  Cheney  tried  to  induce  Nash  to 
become  a  vegetarian,  but  the  idea  was  not 
palatable  in  any  form,  and  disagreed  most 
of  all  with  the  Beauts  religious  views. 

"  I  swear,  Cheney,"  he  would  exclaim, 
'*  it  is  your  design  to  send  half  the  world 
grazing  like  Nebuchadnezzar.'*  Upon 
which  Doctor  Cheney  would  retort  that 
'*  Nebuchadnezzar  was  never  such  an  in- 
fidel as  Nash." 

In  his  desire  to  be  thought  a  wit,  Nash 
was  sometimes  brutal  in  his  jokes,  and  on 
one  occasion  received  a  smart  reprimand. 
He  was  walking  in  the  grove  when  he  met 
two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  deformed. 
Addressing  her,  he  asked  where  she  had 
come  from. 

**  Straight  from  London,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Confound  me,  madam,"  he  said,  "  then 

you  must  have  been  d ly  warpt  by  the 

way." 

The  lady  said  nothing  at  the  time  to  so 
unfeeling  and  ill-timed  a  pleasantry,  but  it 
rankled.  A  few  days  after,  Nash  joined 
her  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  rooms,  and 
asked  her,  with  a  sneer  and  a  bow,  if  she 
knew  her  catechism  and  could  tell  him  the 
name  of  Tobit*s  dog. 

''His  name,  sir,  was  Nash,  and  an  im- 
pudent dog  he  was  1 " 

He  was  a  great  raconteur ,  and  in  con- 
versation always  had  something,  as  he  con- 
sidered, apropos  to  the  subject  talked 
about.  A  specimen  of  his  manner  of  tell- 
ing a  story  is  given  by  Goldsmith.  It  was 
one  of  Nash^s  favorite  stories,  which  he 
told  over  and  over  again  to  every  fresh 
listener,  much  to  the  weariness  of  those 
who  had  heard  it  before.  He  would  begin, 
no  matter  what  the  topic,  by  saying :  — 

"  ril  tell  you  something  to  that  purpose 
that  will  make  you  laugh.  A  covetous  old 
parson,  as  rich  as  the  devil,  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  me  several  years  ago  at 
Bath.     I  knew  him  when  he  and  I  I'^re 


students  at  Oxford,  where  we  both  studied 
damnatiously  hard,  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  Well,  very  well.  I  entertained 
him  at  my  house  in  John's  Court  —  no,  my 
house  in  John's  Court  was  not  built  theu 
—  but  I  entertained  him  with  all  the  city 
could  afford ;  in  the  rooms,  the  music  and 
everything  in  the  world.  Upon  his  leav- 
ing Bath  he  pressed  me  very  hard  to  return 
the  visit,  and  desired  me  to  let  him  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  at  his  house  in 
Devonshire.  About  six  months  after  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  resolved  to  see  my  old  friend,  from 
whom  I  expected  a  verv  warm  reception. 
Well,  I  knocks  at  his  door,  when  an  oId« 
queer  creature  of  a  maid  came  to  the  door 
and  denied  him.  I  suspected,  however, 
he  was  at  home,  and  going  into  the  parlor 
what  should  I  see  but  the  parson's  legs  up 
the  chimney,  where  he  had  thrust  himseft 
to  avoid  entertaining  me.  This  was  very 
well." 

In  this  style  Nash  continues  to  narrate 
how,  on  pretence  of  being  cold,  he  begged 
the  maid  to  light  him  a  fire,  which  she 
tried  to  evade,  as  the  chimney  smoked. 
Nash  persisted,  however,  and  seeing  some 
straw  in  the  grate  he  set  fire  to  it,  and,  as 
he  says,  **  unkennelled  the  old  fox,  to  his 
great  confusion." 

How  was  it  that  Nash,  who  at  the  outset 
of  life  was  ready  to  face  starvation  to 
secure  matrimony,  never  married?  The 
student  had  developed  into  a  gallant,  the 
gallant  into  a  beau.  Beaux  rarely  marij. 
They  are  too  universal  to  concentrate,  ^fo 
woman  is  able  to  pay  the  price  their  vanitf 
demands,  unless  by  a  broken  heart -^  if 
she  be  **  a  woman  of  feeling,"  that  is  to 
say.  It  is  a  happy  thing,  therefore,  when 
the  evanescent  nature  of  their  affections 
becomes  apparent  to  themselves  and  they 
desist  from  endeavoring  to  find  a  perrn^ 
nent  sacrifice. 

When  Nash  was  in  seemingly  affluent 
circumstances  and  the  leader  oitashion  in 
Bath,  he  proposed  to  a  certain  Miss  V        , 

of  D ,  and  was  accepted  by  her  &ther 

as  a  desirable  suitor.  When  he  asked  the 
yonng  lady  herself,  he  met  with  another 
reception.  She  begged  to  be  excused  as 
she  was  fond  of  some  one  else.  Her 
father,  who  regarded  affection  as  a  very 
secondary  matrimonial  consideration,  was 
very  wrath,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking 
Nash. 

Nash  revolved  the  situation  in  his  mind 
and  determined  to  make  a  splendid  cn^ 
de  thidtre.  It  was  not  likely  he  was  going 
to  hamper  his  beauahip  with  the  deM 
weigi^'  '  unwilling  Dride,  who  woold 
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DO  doubtdevelop  with  disappointment  into 
a  scolding  Xanlippe  and  ruin  his  career. 
So  he  saw  the  girl  and  told  her  not  to  dis- 
tress herself,  but  to  confide  to  him  the 
name  of  her  lover  and  he  would  arrange 
evet)-thing  for  her  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
did  so.  Nash  sent  for  him,  and  taking 
the  young  lady's  hand  placed  it  within  that 
of  his  rival,  together  with  a  fortune  equal 
lo  what  her  father  intended  to  give  her 
had  she  married  himself! 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  judge  such  an 
action.  If  the  "  sensibility  "  of  this  gen- 
eration were  equal  lo  the  last,  it  ought  to 
move  us  to  tears  of  admiration.  Unfortu- 
nately the  sequel  tempts  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Nasli  had  learnt  enough  of  the 
young  lady's  character  to  be  glad  to  pay 
fiandsomely  to  be  "off  the  bargain  "and 
disarm  the  stern  parent,  who,  seeing 
Nash's  disinterestedness,  was  conscience- 
stricken,  and  gave  hi»  daughter  not  only 
his  blessing  but  also  a  dowrs'. 

And  now.  to  disclose  the  third  act  of 
this  drama.  Alas  for  the  honor  of  woman- 
hood, thai  we  should  have  to  reveal  such  a 
harrowing  climax  to  a  story  so  full  of  tine 
sentiments!  But  the  truth  must  be  told. 
The  poor  husband  died  of  grief  in  the 
first  year  of  his  married  life,  because  his 
wife,  before  six  months  were  over,  had  run 
off  with  her  footman  ! 
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"  Mv  father's  great  distinction,"  says 
the  Rev,  Theodore  Wood,  "was  that  of 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  popu- 
larizing natural  history,  and  presenting  it 
to  the  general  public  in  the  form  of  an 
alluring  and  deeply  interesting  study.  He 
had  many  subsequent  imitators,  but  he 
himself  imitated  no  one.  He  found 
zoology  a  dull  and  dry  study,  open  to  . 
none  but  the  favored  few;  ...  he  left  it 
an  open  book  of  world-wide  intere.'it,  need- 
ing no  scholar  to  read  or  interpret  it.  .  .  . 
His  was  the  pen  that  led  other  pens  to 
write  upon  the  subject.  His  was  the  en- 
thusiasm thai  fired  the  enthusiasm  of 
others;  which  made  observers  out  of 
mechanics,  and  naturalists  out  of  artisans. 
And  together  with  ability  and  enthusiasm 
he  united  a  dogged  perseverance  which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  a  work  which, 
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say  all  this?     I  trust  n 

Not  many  readers  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood's 
works,  not  many  who  follow  the  story  of 
his  life  as  told  in  the  pages  before  us,  will 
Ihink  this  eulogy  errs  by  excess.  The 
modest  claim  here  made  is  well  sustained 
I  by  the  record  of  many  years  of  patient, 
'  zealous,  fruitful  labor ;  and  the  biography 
gives  us  in  addition  the  picture  of  a  rarely 
winning  personality,  a  character  in  which 
high  intelligence  and  poetic  originality  of 
thought,  accurate  observation  and  unfail* 
ing  practical  ability,  were  the  obedient 
servants  of  a  transparent  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  a  sweetness  of  soul  worthy  of 
the  loyal  Christian  whose  scientific  attain- 
ments strengthened  his  faith  instead  of 
crippling  it.  Such  a  character,  such  a 
life,  are  well  worth  studying. 

The  determining  influence  in  Mr. 
Wood's  life  was  undoubtedly  that  of  his 
father,  John  Freeman  Wood,  a  surgeon 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  acting  as 
chemical  lecturer  at  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, when  in  1827  the  son  was  born  to 
him  whom  he  named  John  George,  and 
who  is  known  to  so  many  lovers  of  natural 
history  as  "  J.  G.  Wood,  its  ablest  popti- 
larizer.  It  was  the  father's  keen  discern- 
ment and  practical  wisdom  which  decided 
that  the  frail,  precocious  child,  with  his 
infant  passion  for  books,  should  not  grow 
up  in  London  "  a  playless  day-dreamer," 
like  poor  young  Coleridge,  nor  find  an 
early  grave  in  the  monstrous  city,  but 
should  be  braced  and  strengthened  for 
life's  warfare  by  the  liberal  health-giving 
education  of  the  fields  and  woods;  should 
be  a  hardy  swimmer,  an  agile  runner,  a 
bold  climber  and  explorer,  and  should 
study  the  glorious  open  book  of  nature 
more  than  the  printed  pages,  which  the 
boy  nevertheless  continued  to  delight  Ib. 
The  removal  of  the  family  lo  Oxford  wher. 
"  Johnny  Wood"  was  in  his  fourlh  year, 
gave  full  scope  for  this  plan,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  Not  only  was  the 
slight,  sickly  frame  endowed  by  athletic 
exercise  with  a  surprising  power  of  ^phys- 
ical endurance,  but  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
were  opened  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  myriad  life  to  be  found  in  woodland 
and  field  and  stream,  and  the  lifelong 
craving  for  reading  in  "nature's  infinite 
book  of  secresy "  was  awakened.  His 
father's  microscope,  his  father's  instruc- 
tions, the  treasures  of  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum early  laid  open  to  him,  fed  the 
growing  flame  ;  and  the  bent  of  his  mind 
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was  quite  fixed  when,  at  eleven  years  old, 
be  was  deemed  tit  to  bear  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  school. 

At  Ashbourne  Grammar  School  in  Der- 
byshire, at  Merton  College  in  Oxford,  the 
natural  history  studies  went  on  hand  in 
hand  with  the  literary  requirement,  need- 
ful for  one  who  was  fully  bent  on  entering 
the  Church.  He  acquitted  himself  very 
honorably  in  these  latter,  and  succeeded 
in  paying  his  own  expenses  throughout 
his  university  career,  supplementing  by 
tutor's  work  the  Jackson  scholarship 
which  he  gained  very  soon  after  entering 
college.  When  not  quite  twenty  he  had 
already  taken  his  B.  A.  degree,  and  there- 
fore had  to  wait  some  years  before  he  was 
eligible  for  ordination.  The  time  was 
well  filled  up  by  tutorship,  and  by  two 
years  of  most  profitable  study  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  at  Christ  Church 
under  the  regius  professor  of  anatomy. 
Dr.  —  now  Sir  Henry  —  Acland.  Those 
two  years  enriched  him  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  classification,  taught 
him  to  look  behind  the  beautiful  shows  of 
animated  nature  for  the  principles  gov- 
erning those  phenomena,  and  enabled  him 
to  seize  that  "great  and  all  important 
law  —  that  structure  depends  on  habit  — 
which  afterwards  formed  the  key-note  to 
so  much  of  his  writings.*'  His  early  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  what  and  how  to 
observe ;  he  now  knew  how  to  interpret  ; 
and  his  equipment  for  his  particular  ser- 
vice was  complete. 

It  is  significant  of  the  course  his  life 
was  to  assume  that  his  first  book  —  a 
small  natural  history  for  "  the  general 
reader,*'  was  written  and  published  al- 
ready, when  in  1852  he  received  ordi- 
nation from  Samuel  Wilberforce,  and 
entered,  full  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  duties 
of  his  first  curacy.  There  were  many  gaps 
and  chasms  in  his  regular  work  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  in  1873  '^  practically  terminated  ; 
but  his  zealous  toil  as  a  naturalist,  inter- 
mitted only  through  physical  disablement, 
was  carried  on  under  the  very  shadow  of 
death,  and  perhaps  hastened  death  itself 
by  the  heroic  perseverance  with  which  he 
pursued  it.  There  is  much  of  attraction 
in  the  story  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Wood's 
distinctly  clerical  career  which  is  covered 
by  the  eleven  years  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
sort  of  honorary  curate  to  the  vicar  of 
Erith,  the  venerable  C.  J.  Smith,  and  the 
seven  years  during  which  he  held  the  pre- 
centorship  of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan 
Choral  Union.  At  Erith  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  services  of  the  parish  church 
from  the   very  nadir  of  slovenly  irrever- 


ence to  a  high  pitch  of  attractiveness  and 
efficiency ;  and  his  success  in  calling  a 
highly  trained  choir  into  existence  out  of 
what  seemed  hopeless  chaos  procured  for 
him  the  difficult  post  of  precentor,  entail- 
ing the  conducting  and  arranging  of  the 
annual  festivals  of  the  choirs  in  the  majes- 
tic cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The  pressure 
of  other  duties  compelled  his  resignation 
in  1875  of  this  work,  in  which  he  had 
greatly  delighted.  In  this  connection 
there  is  a  pleasant  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  fine  processional  hymn,  '*  Forward  be 
our  watchword,"  first  sung  with  ••  almost 
overwhelming  efiEect "  at  Canterbury  in  the 
festival  of  1869.  Dean  Alford,  at  Mr. 
Wood's  request,  had  written  both  the 
words  and  the  air,  after  the  exacting  pre- 
centor had  returned  an  **  admirable  hymn  " 
to  its  excellent  author,  as  **  not  adapted  to 
be  suncr  on  the  march."  The  good  dean, 
taking  the  audacious  advice  to  compose 
his  processional  while  slowly  walking  along 
the  course  marked  out  for  the  procession, 
shortly  forwarded  the  manuscript  of  his 
grand  hymn  to  the  adviser,  "  with  a  humor* 
ous  little  note  to  the  effect  that  the  dean 
had  written  the  hymn  and  put  it  into  its 
hat  and  boots,  and  that  Mr.  Wood  might 
add  the  coat  and  trousers  for  himself,  a 
request  Mr.  Wood  had  to  seek  profes- 
sional aid  to  meet;  for  the  **hat  and 
boots "  were  the  bass  and  treble  parts 
only,  and  the  precentor  dared  not  rely  on 
his  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  harmony 
to  supply  the  parts  omitted. 

There  is  no  little  beauty  in  this  record  of 
congenial  work  cheerfully  accomplished; 
but  we  may  not  linger  on  it,  for  it  is  not 
on  this  account  that  the  memory  of  J.  G. 
Wood  is  most  precious.  Little  as  he  may 
once  have  anticipated  it,  his  best  service 
to  God  and  man  was  to  be  rendered  not  as 
a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  but  as 
a  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  Creator's 
beautiful  working  in  the  visible  world; 
and  to  this  office,  by  a  kind  of  providen- 
tial compulsion,  he  was  finally  shut  up. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  resign  his  first 
curacy,  because  it  united  an  utterly  inade* 
quate  salary  to  work  so  heavy  as  to  debar 
him  from  supplementing  the  poor  pay  by 
any  extra  effort  of  his  own  ;  he  had  oeen 
forced  to  renounce  his  chaplaincy  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  the  pernicious 
effect  of  residence  in  London  on  his  own 
health  and  his  wife's ;  his  clerical  services 
at  Erith,  rendered  gratuitously  during  nine 
years  and  more,  came  to  an  end  in  1873, 
when  Archdeacon  Smith  died,  and  a  suc- 
cessor of  alien  views  was  appointed.  The 
radical  differences  of  opinion  between  thia 
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gentleman  and  Mr.  Wood  put  an  end  to 
the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  par- 
ish church  at  Erith;  but  he  did  not  there- 
fore cease  to  exercise  his  ministerial 
functions,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  did 
much  in  the  way  of  taking  Sunday  duty, 
or  preaching,  that  he  mijjht  lighten  the 
labor  of  brother  clerics. 

Of  his  pulpit  utterances,  oriojinal,  im- 
pressive, sometimes  startling,  little  written 
record  remains  ;  for  unlike  many  Anglican 
preachers  he  did  not  read  his  sermons, 
carefully  and  anxiously  as  he  prepared 
them,  but  trusted  to  very  brief  notes,  in- 
telligible to  himself  alone.  Some  idea  of 
the  individuality  and  the  lovely  sugges- 
tiveness  of  these  discourses  is  supplied 
by  a  *' fairly  accurate"  abstract  of  one  of 
the  "Flower'*  sermons,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, and  for  which  he  generally  chose  a 
verse  from  Isaiah  xl.,  bringing  out  forcibly 
the  really  beneficent  purpose  of  that 
'•  change  and  decay  "  in  the  visible  world, 
over  which  less  healthy  thinkers  love  to 
mourn.  The  "  telling  force  '*  of  such  a 
sermon  did,  however,  undoubtedly  depend 
on  the  personal  magnetism,  the  intense 
earnestness,  of  the  speaker,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  genuine  oratory  —  a  power  of  the 
moment  and  the  hour,  like  music  and  song. 
This  preacher  also  understood  well  how  to 
rivet  attention  by  surprising  it ;  and  it  is 
in  every  way  a  characteristic  story  which 
shows  liim  to  us  on  one  occasion  "treat- 
ing of  the  various  phases  of  modern  infi- 
delity, especially  as  shown  in  the  atheistic 
writings  of  a  certain  well-known  platform 
orator  .  .  .  '  If,' said  he,  *  that  man  were 
to  confront  me,  and  to  ask  me  whether  or 
not  I  thouglit  that  I  possessed  a  soul,  I 
think  that  I  should  astonish  him  not  a 
little  by  my  answer.  For  if  that  question 
were  put  to  me,  I  should  say,  no.'  Of 
course,  there  was  absolute  silence  in  all 
parts  of  the  church.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  preacher  who  could  give  vent 
to  such  an  appalling  doctrine;  every  ear 
was  eagerly  waiting  for  the  next  words; 
the  clergy  in  the  chancel  stalls  were  obvi- 
ously most  uncomfortable,  and  wondering 
whether  such  a  statement  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unchallenged.  Then  he 
went  on  with  his  sentence.  *  Man  has  no 
soul.     Man  has  a  body  ;  man  is  a  soul.' " 

In  this  anecdote  there  is  a  glimmer  of 
the  very  keen  sense  of  humor  abundantly 
evinced  in  other  parts  of  the  biography, 
but  there  is  something  much  more  impor- 
tant. There  is  implied  that  spirituality 
of  thought  which  informed  all  his  scientific 
teaching,  leading  him  to  use  the  word 
"phenomena"   in   its   strictest  and  only 


rational  sense  —  the  sense  of  passing 
shows,  revealing  the  working  of  an  eternal 
power.  He  had  seized  the  deep  inner 
meaning  of  the  divine  saying  that  "the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eter- 
nal ;"  and  his  lifelong  pursuit  of  science, 
with  this  clue  to  guide  hira,  did  but  fix 
more  immovably  his  conviction  that  among 
these  eternal  things  must  be  classed  the 
spirit  of  man,  itself  an  emanation  from 
the  Deity.  *' Who  is  life  itself,  essential, 
eternal,  and  universal."  Therefore  he 
ranked  the  body  only  as  one  among  the 
possessions  of  man,  who  is  "a  living 
soul ; "  and  therefore  he  looked  fearlessly, 
looked  even  with  reverent  admiration  on 
the  working  of  the  **  destructive  principle  " 
in  the  material  universe. 

"  Death,  so-called,"  says  he  in  a  memo- 
rable passage,  after  dwelling  on  its  "be- 
neficent influence  "  in  nature,  *'  is  the  best 
guardian  of  the  human  race,  and  its  pre- 
server from  the  most  terrible  selfishness 
and  the  direst  immorality.  If  men  were 
unable  to  form  any  conception  of  a  future 
state,  and  were  forced  to  continue  in  the 
present  phase  of  existence  to  all  eternity, 
they  would  naturally  turn  their  endeavors 
to  collecting  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
things  which  afford  sensual  pleasure  ;  and 
each  would  lead  an  individual  and  selfish 
life,  with  no  future  for  which  to  hope,  and 
no  aim  at  which  to  aspire." 

These  words  occur  in  no  sermon,  but 
in  the  second  "  Natural  History  "  produced 
by  Mr.  Wood  for  popular  use,  an  important 
work,  prepared  with  lavish  care,  and  pub- 
lished in  three  bulky  octavo  volumes,  into 
which  the  writer  "put  perhaps  his  best 
work."  We  may  not  follow  him  further 
into  the  vein  of  thought  opened  up  here, 
rich  as  it  is  in  suggestion,  and  not  entirely 
free  from  difficulty  and  risk;  but  we  may 
note  that,  appearing  where  it  does,  the 
passage  aptly  illustrates  one  of  the  leading 
principles  actuating  Mr.  Wood  as  an 
author,  "namely,  that  in  writing  books  of 
such  a  character  as  his  own,  religious  in- 
struction, while  it  should  never  be  brought 
obtrusively  forward,  could  and  should  al- 
ways be  afforded  by  implication." 

Such  teaching,  pervasive  and  unobtru- 
sive as  the  air  we  breathe,  was  not  difficult 
to  one  who  saw  the  Divine  in  every  work 
of  God,  and  who  was  deeply  convinced 
that  "  God  can  make  no  one  thing  that  is 
not  universal  in  its  teachings,  if  we  would 
only  be  so  taught ;  if  not,  the  fault  is  with 
the  pupils,  not  with  the  teacher.  He 
writes  his  ever-living  words  in  all  the 
works  of  his  hand ;  he  spreads  this  ample 
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book  before  us,  always  ready  to  teach,  if 
we  will  only  learn.  We  walk  in  the  midst 
of  miracles  with  closed  eyes  and  stopped 
ears,  dazzled  and  bewildered  with  the 
light,  fearful  and  distrustful  of  the  word." 
To  open  shut  eyes  to  these  daily  un- 
recognized miracles,  to  break  down  the 
needless  screen  interposed  by  pompous, 
often  half-barbarous  scientific  terminology, 
and  thus  reveal  the  vital  facts  concealed 
behind  it,  this  writer  gladly  accepted  as 
his  appointed  task.  The  long  catalogue 
of  his  efforts  to  that  end  really  arouses 
admiring  astonishment,  when  we  take  note 
of  the  many  physical  disadvantages  he 
had  to  contend  with  —  the  numerous  ac- 
cidents that  befell  him,  a  man  who  hardly 
could  fall  without  breaking  a  bone  ;  the 
permanent  injury  inflicted  thereby  on  his 
hard-working  right  hand ;  the  short  sight 
that  interfered  with  the  service  of  his 
eyes ;  the  husky  voice  and  the  tendency 
to  stammer  that  threatened  his  usefulness 
as  a  preacher  and  lecturer;  all  these  hin- 
drances were  valiantly  overcome ;  when 
the  pen  became  impossible  he  made  him- 
self expert  with  the  type-writer,  which  he 
used  skilfully  even  when  travelling  by 
rail ;  the  stammer  was  mastered  early,  and 
the  husky  voice  did  not  prevent  him  from 
becoming  a  singularly  distinct  and  effec- 
tive speaker,  whose  clear  and  careful  enun- 
ciation was  perfectly  heard  in  the  largest 
buildings  ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  dis- 
ablement could  make  the  heavily  taxed 
worker  intermit  his  work.  His  whole 
story  is  an  inspiring  record  of  victory  over 
circumstances,  won  by  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  whose  service  ceased  only  with 
life. 

The  little  •*  Natural  History,"  published 
in  1851,  was  the  precursor  of  many  other 
books  on  kindred  themes.     Some  of  these 
were  chiefly  designed  for  the  young,  some 
were  of  loftier  scope  and  deeper  teaching  ; 
the  last  was  written  so  lately  as  1887.     All 
were  animated  by  the  sunny,  hopeful,  lov- 
ing spirit  of  their  author.     '*  Common  Ob- 
jects of  the  Country,"  which  appeared  in 
1858,  achieved  perhaps  the  greatest  popu- 
larity;  next  to  it  must  be  placed  *'  Homes 
Without  Hands,"  a  book  more  intimately 
associated  with  J.  G.  Wood's  name  and 
fame  than  anv  other  of  those  in  which  he 
expatiated  so  attractively  on  the  **  com- 
mon "  wonders  that  lurk  unsuspected  be- 
side our  daily  path.     He  did  not  rest  con- 
tent, however,  with  this  sort  of  hand-book 
work.     In  "My  Feathered   Friends"  we 
find  him  holding  a  brief  for  the   ill-used 
birds  of  the  air,  for  blackbird  and  thrush, 
finch  and  rook  and  sparrow,  owl  and  kes- 


trel, who  compensate  for  their  plundering 
of  field  and  garden  and  game-preserve  by 
services  incalculably  great,  both  against 
the  insect  pests  of  the  farmer  and  the 
gardener,  and  against  mouse  and  rat  and 
rabbit,  whose  fast  multiplying  life  would  be 
noxious  by  excess.  Here  as  elsewhere  he 
adduced  proof  that  destruction  is  conser- 
vation,  when  the  exquisitely  adjusted  ma- 
chinery of  nature  is  allowed  to  work, 
when  ignorant  man  does  not  mar  it  by  hts 
interference.  "  Horse  and  Man/*  a  much 
later  production,  excited  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy, not  yet  lulled,  by  its  bold  attack 
on  "  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  treatment 
almost  invariably  received  by  the  horse  ;** 
man,  in  Mr.  Wood*s  opinion,  greatly  injur- 
ing this  inestimable  servant,  and  not  bene- 
fiting himself,  by  the  injudicious  usage, 
the  senseless  practices  of  which  both 
draught  and  saddle  horses,  but  especially 
the  former,  are  too  often  the  victims. 
The  venerable  institution  of  the  horse- 
shoe, emblem  of  good  luck  and  hallowed 
by  hoary  superstition,  was  vigorously 
attacked  in  this  book,  as  a  piece  of  mere 
barbarism.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  inci- 
dent that  when  the  author,  in  1883-84, 
went  on  a  lecturing  tour  to  the  United 
States,  he  found  the  "  cult  of  the  horse- 
shoe "  devoutly  observed  by  atheistic 
Americans ;  the  very  artisan  who  is  a 
blasphemous  scoffer  at  the  Bible,  who 
greets  the  name  of  God  with  ribald  jeers, 
disclaims  the  possession  of  a  soul,  and 
denies  a  future  state,  is  a  happy  man  if  he 
can  accidsntaliy  find  a  cast  horse-shoe.  He 
will  polish  it  lovingly,  will  nail  it  over  his 
door,  will  deny  himself  food  in  order  to 
gild  it,  and  will  speak  of  it  with  a  pious 
reverence,  which  he  insolently  refuses  to 
the  holiest  mysteries  of  religion.  "This 
is  not  second-hand,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  who 
spoke  with  personal  knowledge  of  the 
grotesque  freak,  which,  strange  as  it  seems, 
is  not  stranger  than  other  vagaries  into 
which  the  wretched  human  soul  has  been 
betrayed  through  renouncing  allegiance  to 
the  only  rightful  objects  of  our  religions 
trust  and  love. 

In  '*Man  and  Beast,  Here  and  Here* 
after,"  a  subject  was  handled  over  which 
the  author  had  long  been  brooding.  He 
brought  forward  what  he  held  to  be  *'an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  both 
Scriptural  and  other,"  in  favor  of  the 
"absolute  immortality"  of  animals;  not 
claiming  for  them,  however,  in  the  life  to 
come  that  equality  with  man  which  they 
do  not  possess  in  this  life,  not  attempting 
in  anv  sense  to  bridge  the  "  impassable 
gulf      which  he,  who  was  no  thorough 
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going  evolutionist,  ever  recognized  be- 
tween the  highest  brute  and  the  lowest 
human  being,  but  yet  claiming  for  animals 
a  higher  status  in  creation  than  human 
pride  has  been  willing  to  allow  them.  **  I 
do  so  chiefly/*  he  says,  **  because  I  am 
quite  sure  that  most  of  the  cruelties  which 
are  perpetrated  on  the  animals  are  due  to 
the  habit  of  considering  them  as  mere 
machines,  without  susceptibilities,  without 
reason,  and  without  the  capacity  of  a 
future," 

A  modern  Francis  of  Assisi,  he  gladly 
recognized  brotherhood  and  worthiness  in 
inferior  creatures ;  not  unawares,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  but  with  full  knowledge, 
he  blessed  the  "happy  living  things" 
about  him,  and  resented  their  wrongs  with 
the  fiery  indignation  of  a  loving  heart. 
Naturalists,  so  called,  who  have  no  love 
for  nature,  whose  only  desire  when  they 
see  an  animal  is  to  kill  and  to  dissect  it, 
were  odious  to  him,  whose  joy  was  to  ob- 
serve life  in  all  its  wondrous  manifesta- 
tions, not  merely  to  anatomize  the  dead 
organisms  by  which  it  had  ceased  to  work. 
And  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  as 
to  the  spiritual  powers  of  animals  and 
their  *' capacity  of  a  future,"  we  must  do 
homage  to  the  feeling  which  inspired  his 
views  —  to  the  gentle  nature  and  the 
kindly  sympathy  which  enabled  him  at 
once  to  '*  make  triends  "  with  any  animal, 
to  play  unharmed  with  the  most  savage- 
tempered  dog,  to  walk  scatheless  among 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  menageries,  han- 
dling them  freely  without  annoying  tliem, 
and  to  look  far  into  the  secret  of  the  lives 
of  his  countless  "pets,"  whose  history,  as 
recounted  by  himself  in  various  books, 
forms  a  very  fascinating  chapter  of  his 
writings. 

Among  the  more  serious  literary  efforts 
on  which  he  spent  much  time,  toil,  and 
curious  research,  we  must  rank  the  "  Natu- 
ral History  of  Man,"  '*  Man  and  his  Handi- 
work," and  "  The  Dominion  of  Man," 
books  practically  on  one  subject,  and 
forming  a  trilogy  of  great  interest,  though 
published  at  considerable  intervals.  For 
the  first  of  these,  which  supplies  an  ex- 
haustive history  of  the  savage  races  of 
mankind,  he  had  brought  together  an  all 
but  unrivalled  collection  of  savage  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  and  articles  of  dress  ; 
and  these  must  have  greatly  aided  him  in 
preparing  the  second,  which  traced  out 
*'  the  gradual  development  of  human  tools, 
weapons,  utensils,  clothing,  and  orna- 
ment," from  the  prtf^istoric  relics  un- 
earthed by  geologists  downwards.  Some- 
what similar  ground   was   covered   by  a 


previous  work,  published  in  1876,  called 
"  Nature's  Teaching;  "  in  both  was  shown 
the  analogy  between  man's  inventions  of 
tools,  instruments,  weapons,  and  the  tools, 
instruments,  and  weapons  supplied  by 
great  nature  to  man's  inferiors  in  the  ani- 
mal world,  for  M^/r  varied  needs  —  '*  strik- 
ing anticipations  of  human  invention" 
being  found  to  have  existed  countless  ages 
before  man,  the  inventor,  hit  upon  them 
for  himself.  The  wonder-working  human 
hand,  the  manifold  power  of  the  human 
mind,  so  immeasurably  differing  from 
mind  or  limb  of  any  lower  animal,  meet 
with  ample  recognition  in  these  works, 
which  irresistibly  suggest  some  measure 
of  the  Divine  Creator^s  special  inspiration 
as  belonging  to  the  being  who  thinks  out 
for  himself  methods  so  closely  approach- 
ing that  Divine  Creator's  own  methods. 

"The  Dominion  of  Man,"  published 
quite  recently  by  Bentley,  with  its  motto 
from  Gen.  ix.  2,  bears  out  the  promise  of 
title  and  motto  by  dealing  with  the  whole 
matter  of  man's  sovereignty  over  the  ani- 
mal world ;  and,  as  in  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man,"  modern  discovery  and 
science,  shedding  light  on  man's  sover- 
eignty in  pre-historic  times,  were  made  to 
bear  their  witness  on  the  author's  side. 
This  book,  written  in  1887,  was  the  last 
which  Mr.  Wood  lived  to  complete.  His 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  ex- 
tended over  very  many  years,  and  appeared 
in  a  great  variety  of  magazines ;  they  were 
marked  by  all  the  freshness,  the  easy 
grace,  and  the  originality  of  their  writer's 
other  work;  and  continuing,  as  they  did, 
even  after  the  author's  death,  to  appear  in 
some  popular  periodicals,  they  are  too 
recent  in  the  public  memory  to  call  for 
extended  notice  here.  It  is  indeed  not 
within  our  competence  now  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  varied  achievements  of  so  inde- 
fatigable a  worker;  we  may  only  indicate 
the  manner  and  the  spirit  of  his  work. 
And  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  reverent 
delight  in  God  and  in  God's  work  pervaded 
all  his  achievements,  not  being  more  pres- 
ent when,  by  bringing  out  the  real  facts 
about  "  Bible  Animals,"  he  was  aiding  in 
the  right  understanding  of  Scripture,  than 
when  he  was  dwelling  on  the  ways  and 
doings  of  "Insects  at  Home,"  "Insects 
Abroad,"  or  on  the  minute  marvels  of 
"  Ant  Life." 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  biography  is 
more  characteristic  or  more  racy  than  the 
considerable  section  devoted  to  Mr. 
Wood's  doings  as  a  lecturer  on  natural 
history.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this 
career  at  his  death  in   1889,  having  first 
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resolved  to  take  it  up  as  ''a  kind  of  sec- 
ondary profession"  in  1879;  though  so 
early  as  1856  he  had  be<;un  to  give  occa- 
sional lectures,  with  very  good  success. 
Some  trouble  that  was  connected  with  the 
necessary  diagrams  had  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  leading  him  to  begin  the  "Sketch 
Lectures,**  in  which  he  vi2isfaciie princeps. 
He  not  only  discovered  in  himself  an  un- 
suspected talent  for  **  descriptive  freehand 
drawing,"  but  soon  learned  that  audiences 
were  more  interested  in  even  roughly  ex- 
temporized sketches  than  in  the  most 
carefully  prepared  diagrams.  Therefore 
he  cultivated  and  perfected  his  peculiar 
gift  with  a  patient  skill  that  speedily  made 
him  one  of  the  most  attractive  lecturers 
that  ever  discoursed  upon  science.  Be- 
ginning with  mere  outlines  in  white  chalk 
on  a  colossal  blackboard,  he  soon  passed 
on  to  the  use  of  colored  pastels,  with 
which,  by  an  art  akin  to  that  of  the  scene- 
painter,  he  succeeded  in  rapidly  improvis- 
ing on  a  very  large  scale  drawings  which 
at  the  proper  distance  had  all  the  effect  of 
"highly  finished  pictures,  in  colors  of 
great  beauty,"  an  achievement  surely  very 
remarkable  in  a  short-sighted  man  who 
had  received  no  artistic  education  at  all. 
Faultlessly  correct,  even  to  anatomical 
correctness,  exact  in  proportion,  these 
drawings  were  made  with  a  swift  certainty 
that  does  not  cease  to  be  surprising  when 
we  know  it  to  be  the  result  of  very  careful 
previous  preparation. 

**  I  looked  as  well  as  listened,"  says 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  speaking  of  the 
charming  lecture  on  "  Pond  and  Stream," 
"and  saw  the  stickleback  and  his  little 
aquatic  neighbors  grow  up  on  the  black 
canvas  from  a  mere  outline  to  perfect 
creatures,  resplendent  in  their  many- 
colored  uniforms.  The  lecture  had  much 
that  was  agreeable,  but  the  colored  chalk 
improvisation  was  fascinating." 

There  is  charm  and  interest  in  the 
story  of  all  connected  with  these  lectures, 
even  to  the  skill  which  overcame  by  re- 
peated experiment  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  construction  of  a  large,  light, 
strong  drawing-screen,  easily  portable,  and 
of  a  suitable  packing-case — which  last 
article,  when  brought  into  use,  earned  for 
itself  the  nickname  of  "  Lord  Crawford," 
about  the  time  when  that  nobleman's  body 
so  mysteriously  disappeared;  the  case 
looking  "dreadfully  suggestive  of  a 
corpse,"  and  arousing  dire  suspicion  in 
railway  officials,  who  insisted  on  its  being 
opened  for  their  inspection.  The  lectures 
on  "Ant  Life,"  "  Spider  Life,"  and  "Life 
under    Water;"  on   "The   Whale"  and 


"  The  Horse ;  "  on  such  "  Unappreciated 
Insects  *'  as  the  cockroach,  the  earwig,  the 
blue-bottle  fly,  and  the  gnat;  and  on  a 
host  of  cognate  subjects,  were  delivered 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  as  well  as  England  ;  everywhere 
they  met  with  cordial  and  delighted  ap 
preciation.  The  sums  realized  by  all  the 
untiring  industry  that  astonishes  and  all 
the  varied  ability  that  delights  us  in  the 
story  of  Mr.  Wood's  career  as  lecturer 
and  author,  were,  however,  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  power 
lavished  on  his  work  and  the  popularity 
it  commanded ;  and  this  was  due  chiefly 
to  iMr.  Wood's  curious  lack  of  the  business 
faculty,  rendering  his  labors  far  more 
profitable  to  others  than  to  himself.  "  Any 
one  who  would  could  cheat  him."  Hon- 
orable himself,  and  far  more  concerned  to 
do  good  work  than  make  great  profits,  he 
did  not  suspect  guile  and  avarice  in  others ; 
and  all  his  life  long  he  remained  largely 
ignorant  of  arithmetic,  though  he  loved 
Euclid.  "I  very  much  question,"  says 
his  son,  "whether  he  ever  mastered  the 
multiplication  table ; "  a  deficiency  not 
unexampled  in  schoolboys  of  the  earlier 
generation  that  deemed  "  a  sound  classical 
education  "  the  one  great  requisite  for  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  ;  yet  it  remains 
another  among  the  curious  flaws  in  the 
equipment  of  a  very  competent  worker, 
which  seem  only  to  render  him  more  lov- 
able by  making  him  appear  more  thor- 
oughly human. 

The  "  log  "  of  Mr.  Wood's  first  Ameri- 
can tour,  faithfully  written  up  for  the 
benefit  of  his  home  circle,  is  such  very 
amusing  reading  that  one  sighs  over  the 
dearth  of  other  journals  from  his  pen. 
His  comments  on  the  varied  *' humors** 
of  life  in  the  United  States  —  on  the  vio- 
lent caprices  of  the  weather,  the  vagaries 
of  negro  waiters,  the  guileful  doings  of 
the  "heathen  Chinee,'^  bland  and  child- 
like lover  and  smuggler  of  opium ;  on  the 
too-obvious  causes  of  the  prevalent  dys- 
pepsia, and  on  the  periodical  electioneer- 
ing fever ;  have  a  freshness  and  crispneis 
they  must  have  lacked  if  originally  written 
for  publication.  Not  all  peculiarities  of 
Transatlantic  civilization  appealed  to  him 
favorably.  He  preferred  English  "serf- 
dom "  to  American  "  freedom,"  and  pro- 
nounced the  i  ncessant  elections  "  the  curse 
of  the  country."  "  I  was  told  yesterday,** 
he  writes,  "  that '  presidential  year  *  costs 
the  country  about  ^  much  as  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  late  war."  The  horrors 
of  the  Yankee  pie,  its  cnist  resemUiog 
the       sof  an  india-rubber  shoe ;  the  as- 
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touodiDgly  vulgar  speech  of  the  lovely 
and  by  no  means  vulgar  maidens ;  the 
boorish  ways  of  the  average  citizen,  the 
nasal  shrillness  of  the  national  intonation, 
and  the  total  insufficiency  of  hotel  tea- 
pots and  tea-makers,  are  all  dwelt  on  with 
lively  emphasis,  amid  a  host  of  other 
quaint  features  of  American  life.  But  in 
the  sharpest  of  his  criticisms  there  is  no 
ill-humor.  The  reception  given  to  him 
was  evidently  cordial  with  a  cordiality 
that  greatly  delighted. him,  as  gracious  as 
it  was  warm  ;  and  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
so  attracted  him  that  he  seriously  thought 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  it.  **  This  last  idea," 
says  his  son,  "fortunately,  as  I  think,  for 
himself,  was  not  carried  out/*  And  his 
second  Transatlantic  tour,  unfortunately 
timed  when  the  electioneering  mania  was 
at  its  maddest,  and  mismanaged  by  his 
agent,  was  so  unsuccessful  as  to  leave 
him  quite  content  with  his  sphere  of  work 
at  home. 

He  died  in  harness.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  plainly  a  neglected 
cold,  caught  on  the  platform  of  a  Scotch 
railway  station  one  bitterly  cold  and  windy 
day  in  1889;  but  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
dications that  excessive  brain-work,  alter- 
nating with  excessive  locomotion,  were  at 
last  breaking  down  the  constitution  which, 
hardened  by  a  thorough  athletic  educa- 
tion, had  served  him  admirably  during 
many  years  of  surprising  activity.  Cu- 
riously enough,  he  had  looked  forward  to 
the  fatal  Scottish  lecturing  tour  with  real 
dread,  and  departed  for  it  under  the 
shadow  of  unusual  gloom.  Something  of 
this  was  due  to  his  experience  of  the  terri- 
ble slowness,  the  weary  waiting,  and  the 
wretched  accommodation  attendant  on 
Scotch  railway  travelling ;  yet  he  had 
passed  unharmed  through  these  on  former 
Scottish  tours,  which  had  succeeded  well 
in  every  way,  earning  for  him  many 
friends,  who  were  now  gladly  waiting  to 
welcome  him  again. 

He  perhaps  reckoned  on  throwing  off 
the  cold  he  had  caught  with  his  wonted 
ease,  and  when  it  clung  to  him  painfully, 
he  did  not  take  alarm.  Internal  inflamma- 
tion set  in  ;  and,  still  unconscious  of 
danger,  he  refused  to  see  a  local  doctor, 
and  went  on  with  his  work.  His  last  lec- 
ture was  delivered  after  his  return  from 
Scotland,  on  Friday,  February  28,  1889, 
at  Burton-on-Trent,  his  programme  not 
having  yet  taken  him  home.  The  lecture 
was  as  interesting  as  ever,  the  drawings 
as  rapid  and  exact,  but  the  lecturer  was 
in  evident  suffering,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks a  little   abruptly.     He  went  on  to 
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Coventry,  in  disregard  of  friendly  advice 
to  rest.  He  had  to  lecture  at  Coventry  on 
the  Monday  ;  but  on  the  way  his  illness 
increased  too  rapidly,  and  at  last  he  knew 
his  peril.  The  physician  summoned  by 
Mrs.  Bray,  his  friend  and  hostess  at 
Coventry,  found  him  suffering  from  acute 
peritonitis,  with  no  visible  chance  of  re- 
covery. This  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  patient,  who  required  to  be  told 
the  truth  ;  but  it  did  not  disturb  his  com- 
posure. Apprised  that  he  might  not  out- 
live the  next  day,  he  remained  calm  ;  his 
thoughts  were  clear,  his  soul  at  peace. 
**The  true  and  brave  spirit,  with  whom  to 
live  is  toil,  ...  is  conscious  that  even 
death  is  a  new  birth  into  life."  To  this 
effect  he  had  written  long  before ;  now  he 
lived  out  his  own  words.  His  last  interval 
of  ease  was  employed  in  carefully  writing 
a  farewell  letter  to  the  wife  whose  love 
had  been  with  him  through  thirty  years  of 
the  pure,  glad,  domestic  life  that  is  rather 
implied  than  revealed  to  us.  Two  hours 
were  spent  over  this  letter;  nothing  in  it 
was  superfluous  or  incoherent;  nothing 
hinted  of  haste  ;  the  very  handwriting  was 
firm  and  clear,  not  like  the  work  of  a  dying 
man.  This  last  duty  of  love  accom- 
plished, he  lay  still  for  nearly  two  hours 
more  "absorbed  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion." Then  the  thirst  of  the  dying  came 
upon  him,  and  in  asking  for  drink,  and  in- 
dicating the  kind  of  vessel  from  which  in 
his  mortal  weakness  he  could  take  it,  he 
showed  that  he  still  possessed  his  whole 
mind  in  clearness  and  self-mastery.  Im- 
mediately after  receiving  the  last  draught 
he  "  turned  his  head  upon  one  side,  and 
calmly  passed  away." 

Such  an  entry  into  eternal  life  well  be- 
seemed one  whose  mortal  life  was  the 
finest  illustration  yet  given  of  the  often- 
quoted,  much-controverted  lines  of  Cole- 
ridge :  — 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 


From  The  Cornhill  Masazine. 
THE  POST-OFFICE  IN  CHINA, 

Many  writers  decry  the  monopoly  of 
the  post-office,  others  speak  of  it  as  a  nec- 
essary evil,  some  defend  it  as  an  unmixed 
good ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  not  of 
principle,  "  it  is  universally  admitted  io  all 
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lands  that  the  conduct  of  the  correspond- : 
ence  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  proper 
functions  of  government." 

However  true   this    may  be    of  other 
countries,  it  is  most  certainly  not  the  case 
—  nor  ever  has  been  the  case  —  in  the 
Oldest  of  all  countries,  China.     Collectors 
of  postage  stamps  will  produce  their  half- 
dozen   specimens,  labelled  **  China,"  in 
protest  against  this  doctrine.     Are  these 
not,   they    will    ask,    Chinese    stamps  — 
stamps   issued  by  an    imperial    Chinese  { 
post-office  ?     We  are  prepared  sorrowfully 
to  adroit,  they  will  say,  that  the  existence 
of  stamps  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
existence  of  a  post-office.     The  beautiful 
set  of  *'  Sedangs  "  placed  on  our  market 
two  years  or  so  ago  were  not  intended  for 
use  in  that  brilliant  invention  of  "  King 
Marie  I.,"  the  kingdom  of  Deh  Sedang ; 
they   were  designed  rather  for  the  vora- 
cious  but   unwary  collector.     Still   these 
China  stamps  of  ours  have  been  used  to 
frank  letters  in    China;  nay,  the   hiero- 
glyphics   upon    them    are    said  to  read 
"Post-office  of    the    Ta    Ch'ing   State." 
This,  indeed,  is  true;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
stamps  are  not  entided  to  rank  as  imperial 
stamps  of  China.     The  Chinese  govern- 
ment, as   every   one   knows,    looks   with 
grave   suspicion  on  change   of  any  kind, 
and  particularly  on  change  advocated  by 
the  intruding  foreigner.     Still  it  has  been, 
reluctantly  enough,  obliged  to  confess  that, 
as  regards  mere  material  power  (civiliza- 
tion it  would  be  loth  to  call  it),  the  barba- 
rian States  of  the  West  have,  or  seem  to 
have,  the  advantage.     The  foreigners  who, 
through  miscellaneous  motives,  continue 
to  press  what  they  call  schemes  of  reform 
upon   China    have    urged   upon    her  the 
adoption  of  various  wealth>producing  sys- 
tems, as  railways,  mints,  telegraphs,  post- 
offices.     The  weaitii  China  was  very  anx- 
ious  indeed  to  secure ;   it  meant   power, 
and   power   meant    the  expulsion  of    the 
intruders  and  a  relapse  into  dignified  do- 
nothingness.    But  to  make  experiment  of 
these  new-fangled  schemes  on  the  old  soil 
ot   China  was  distasteful  in  the  extreme. 
Fortunately   there   was   Formosa,   hardly 
yet  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  for 
that  reason  a  capital  place  for  experiments 
of  this  sort.     To  Formosa  was  carried  the 
plant   of  the   unlucky    Wusung   Railway, 
which  foreigners    had   presumed    to    lay 
between  Shanghai  and  Wusung,  as  what 
the  Americans  love  to  call  "an  object  les- 
son.''    And  in  Formosa,  some  years  later, 
was  started  the  first  official  attempt  at  a 
post-office.      The    collectors    of    postage 
stamps  will  probably  possess   two  '^'qe. 


square  labels  inscribed  **  Formosa  ~- 
China,"  gay  with  galloping  horses  and 
squirming  dragons.  These  were  ordered 
some  four  years  ago  from  a  well-knowo 
English  firm  of  engravers  and  duly  shipped 
to  Formosa.  There  a  scheme  was  on  toot 
for  the  conveyance  of  postal  matter,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  official,  by  means  of  the 
government  couriers.  Each  stamp  of 
twenty  cash  was  to  frank  a  letter  or  packet 
one  stage  —  the  distance  that  a  hardy  don* 
key  could  run  without  a  meal.  Ucfortn- 
nately,  the  stamps,  though  most  beautifully 
executed,  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  consignees.  In  their  stead  the  first 
native  attempt  at  a  postage  stamp  ap- 
peared. It  is  simply  a  piece  of  the  coarse, 
thin  Chinese  paper  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  by  three  inches  long,  labelled  in  Chi- 
nese thus:  "Formosa  postal  stamp" 
(or,  in  the  earlier  issue,  **  FORMOSA  MER- 
CANTILE stamp  "}.  '*  Weight —ounces ; 

Kuang-hsii  -^—  year month  —  day 

hour.    Sent  to  ^,"    The  blanks 

are  filled  up  by  hand  as  thus:  ** Weight 
'3  ounce;  lo  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  the 
1st  month  of  the  i6th  year  of  Kuang-hsu. 
Sent  to  Hob^."  There  is  a  counterfoil, 
and  on  the  space  between  is  printed  *'  No. 
,  postage  ."  A  red  seal  is  im- 
pressed on  stamp  and  counterfoil ;  the 
stamp  is  cut  from  its  foil  and  pasted  on 
the  envelope.  The  same  red  seal  is  agaia 
impressed,  this  time  on  stamp  and  enve- 
lope, and  the  letter  is  ready  to  start. 

Observe  that  in  the  earlier  issue  these 
labels  were  inscribed  "  Mercantile  stamp," 
for  they  were  intended  to  frank  private 
correspondence.  I  could  not,  when  I  was 
in  Formosa  a  short  time  ago,  discover 
that  they  had  ever  been  used  by  private 
individuals  at  all;  the  only  specimens  I 
have  met  with  came  from  the  covers  of 
official  despatches.  The  reason  was  not 
hard  to  guess  ;  the  Chinese  public  do  not 
consider  the  conveyance  of  their  corre- 
spondence as  part  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. They  have,  indeed,  a  profonnd 
distrust  of  most  or  all  government  func- 
tions, and  would  infinitely  prefer  to  convey 
their  correspondence  themselves. 

Before  I  endeavor  to  explain  their  usnal 
method  of  managing  this,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  dispose  of  the  foreign-made  FORMOSA 
and  China  postage  stamps.  The  history 
of  the  former  is  curious,  and  perhaps 
unique.  They  lay  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  brand-new  yamins — public  offices 
—  of  the  brand-new  city  of  Taipeh  (For- 
mosa North),  their  existence  almost  for* 
gottei"  anwhile  the  other  experiment 

of  c  governor— > the  railway 
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—  was  being  pushed  forward  as  energet- 
ically as  his  very  slow-going,  native  subor- 
dinates would  allow.  At  last  a  section 
was  complete,  and  two  little  stations 
erected.  Each  had  its  ticket  office  and  its 
booking  clerk.  (When  I  saw  him  of  Taipeh, 
he  was  asleep  in  a  lon^,  cane  chair, 
while  a  crony  sat  nodding  over  a  pipe). 
The  ticket  offices  were  there,  but  the  tick- 
ets had  been  forgotten.  In  this  emergency 
the  English  chief  engineer  bethouglS  him 
of  the  foreign  postage  stamps,  which  it 
was  agreed  on  all  hands  were  too  good  to 
be  wasted.  They  were  produced,  sur- 
charged "  office  of  trade  "  instead  of "  post- 
office,"  and  "ten  cents"  in  place  of 
**  twenty  cash."  Then  they  were  sold  to 
the  would-be  railway  traveller  at  ten  for 
the  dollar.  When  the  ticket  collector 
came  round,  the  passenger  pulled  out  his 
sheet  of  stamps  and  detached  one.  All 
was,  at  that  time,  simplicity ;  there  was  but 
one  class  available  to  the  ordinary  public 

—  the  third  class.  You  could  only  go  to 
one  station,  and  the  fare  to  that  was  a 
postage  stamp. 

The  China  adhesives  have  had  a  less 
chequered  career.  It  is  some  fourteen 
years  ago  since  the  German  commissioner 
of  customs  at  Tientsin  started  what  he 
trusted  would  prove  the  nucleus  of  a  Chi- 
nese State  post-office.  His  couriers  were 
to  run  daily  to  Peking,  and  twice  a  week 
or  so  to  Chefoo  Newchwang  and  Chin- 
kiang.  In  other  respects  the  service  was 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  European 
model,  and  of  course  there  were  postage 
stamps.  The  scheme  has  been  extremely 
useful  to  foreigners  in  Peking  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  to  their  countrymen 
at  the  northern  ports  when  frozen  in  for 
the  three  winter  months.  But  south  of 
Chefoo  it  has  never  taken  root,  so  excel- 
lently served  are  the  residents  by  the 
numerous  foreijjn  post-offices.  As  for  the 
Chinese  themselves,  outside  of  the  cus- 
toms native  staff  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ser- 
vice is  even  known  to  anybody,  much  less 
used  by  anybody.  They  say  that,  wiUi 
pardonable  misconception,  the  first  post- 
men (who  then  wore  uniforms)  were  ar- 
rested by  the  local  magistrates  as  vagrants ; 
nowadays  they  pass  a  quieter,  if  less 
gaudy,  existence  in  mufti. 

Perhaps  tiie  arrests,  if  such  took  place, 
were  due  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  that  the  privileges  of  the  State 
Courier  Service  were  bein":  infringed. 
For  many  centuries  public  despatches 
have  been  conveyed  through  China  by 
means  of  a  department  of  the  Board  of 
War.     Post-roads,  originally  excellent  but 
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now  disgraceful,  radiate  from  Peking  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  at  distances 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  country  are 
stations  where  a  supply  of  horses  is  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  —  much  as  in  Siberia  — 
for  the  furthering  of  official  correspond- 
ence. Despite  the  badness  of  the  roads 
and  the  generally  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  ponies  (they  are  hardly  big  enough  to 
be  called  horses),  surprising  distances 
are,  on  urgent  occasions,  covered  by  this 
means.  In  theory  the  greatest  speed  is 
some  two  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  this  is  often  actually  attained. 
But  in  this,  for  China,  rapid  means  of 
communication  the  general  public  is  not 
permitted  to  share,  any  more  than  it  may 
in  England  avail  itself  of  the  services  of 
a  queen's  messenger. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  veritable 
nation  of  shopkeepers  like  the  Chinese 
^n^uld  remain,  owing  to  this  refusal  of 
their  government  to  convey  their  corre- 
spondence, destitute  of  a  postal  service. 
They  have  indeed  a  very  complete  system 
of  their  own,  entirely  independent  of  the 
State.  In  every  town  of  any  size  may  be 
seen  ten  or  a  dozen  shops  with  the  sign 
Hsin  Chiij  "  letter-office,"  or  postal  estab- 
lishment, suspended  outside.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  carry,  not  letters  only,  but  small 
parcels,  packets  of  silver,  and  the  like, 
usually  to  other  towns  in  the  same  prov- 
ince, but  also  on  occasion  to  other  prov- 
inces. They  are  in  fact  general  carriers, 
or,  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say,  they 
occupy  much  the  same  position  in  China 
no\V  as  did  the  "agents  "at  Harwich  or 
Dover  of  the  postmaster-general  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  so 
miscellaneous  are  the  packages  committed 
to  their  charge.  They  have  no  fixed  tarifiB 
varying  according  to  weight,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  limit,  within  reason,  to 
the  size  of  letters  or  parcels  they  will 
carry.  The  charge  for  letters  is  fairly 
constant,  but  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
conveyance  of  parcels  the  size  and  shape 
alone  seem  to  be  taken  into  account.  A 
rough  calculation  is  then  made,  which  the 
sender  is  at  liberty  —  if  he  can  —  to  abate. 
In  fact,  the  transmission  of  parcels  is 
regarded  as  being  quite  as  much  a  matter 
of  bargaining  as  the  purchase  of  a  pig. 
As  there  is  no  monopoly,  each  post-office 
tries  to  underbid  its  rivals,  and  competi- 
tion sometimes  verges  on  the  ludicrous. 
Since  the  institution  of  female  post-office 
clerks  in  England,  how  many  complaints 
(doubtless  quite  groundless)  have  there 
not  been  from  would-be  purchasers  of 
stamps  who  have  been  kept  waiting  at  the 
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counter  while  the  postmistress  and  her 
assistant  comp^^red  notes  on  last  Sunday's 
fashions  ?  In  China  this  deplorable  state 
of  things  is  reversed.  There  each  post- 
office  has  its  touts,  who  go  round  at  very 
short  intervals  to  each  place  of  business 
to  beg  for  the  privilege  of  forwarding 
their  letters.  The  bankers  are  the  best 
customers,  and  as  post-time  draws  near 
(post-time  is  fixed  at  the  open  ports  by  the 
departure  of  the  local  steamer)  you  will 
see  a  tout  enter  a  bank  and  interrupt  the 
clerks  with  an  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to 
convey  the  letters  they  have  not  yet  copied. 
He  is  dismissed  for  half  an  hour,  and 
meanwhile  two  or  three  rivals  will  appear 
with  the  same  request.  The  lucky  man  is 
he  who  happens  to  come  in  as  the  letters 
are  sealed. 

Prepayment  is  optional,  no  fine  being 
levied  on  unpaid  letters.  Postage  is  known 
euphemistically  as  "  wine  allowance,"  and  • 
on  the  cover  of  the  letter  is  always  noted 
the  amount  paid,  or  due.  Postage  stamps 
have  never,  apparently,  been  thought  of. 
Some  day  it  will  dawn  upon  one  of  these 
benighted  firms  how  vast  are  the  benefits 
of  our  stamp  system.  He  will  then  hasten 
to  supply  himself  with  a  varied  and  pic- 
turesque series,  which  he  will  dispose  of 
to  Western  timbromaniacs  at  a  highly  sat- 
isfactory profit.  Meanwhile  his  native 
customers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  prepay  their 
postage,  partly  because  a  Chinamanr^.iates 
to  pay  out  money  when  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  and  partly  because  he  considers 
that  his  letter  is  far  more  likely  to  be  car- 
ried safely  and  speedily  to  its  dtrstina-tion 
if  the  carriers  have  an  interest  in  its 
prompt  delivery.  The  question  is  not,  as 
was  the  case  in  England  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  in  any  way  a  sentimental  one  ; 
no  Chinaman  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  feel 
insulted  at  having  nothing  to  pay  on  his 
letters.  Custom  only  requires  two  classes 
of  correspondence  to  be  prepaid  in  full  — 
letters  to  indigent  relatives,  and  begging 
epistles. 

But  where  valuables  are  conveyed  the 
sender  must  declare  them,  and  must  pay 
a  small  premium  of  insurance.  Premium 
or  no  premium^  however,  the  post-office  is 
responsible,  and  compensation  for  prop- 
erty lost  in  the  mails  can  always  be  en- 
forced by  appeal  to  the  district  magistrate. 
Not  on!v  does  the  Chinese  sender  jret  in 
full  what  our  own  post-office  has  only 
grudgingly  granted  in  part,  but  when  he  has 
to  pay  a  premium  it  is  exceedingly  small  — 


often  less  than  a  farthing  in  the  pound. 
It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  Chinese 
have,  for  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  manv 
years,  employed  postal  notes  for  small 
remittances. 

Every  letter  sent  or  received  is  entered 
in  a  book  —  that  is  to  say,  is  practically 
registered.  And  for  this  registration  you 
have  no  twopenny  fee  to  pay,  or  any  vex- 
atious regulation  to  observe  in  the  matter 
of  your  envelope.  Furthermore,  the  post- 
office  will  give  you  credit.  An  account 
will  be  opened  with  you,  which  you  need 
only  settle  once  a  month,  or  at  longer  in- 
tervals still  if  your  credit  be  good. 

So  far,  who  shall  say  that  our  State  mo* 
nopoly  is  an  advantage  as  compared  with 
the  freely  competing  private  post-offices  of 
China.'  Butare these  trustworthy?  it  will 
be  asked.  Foreign  missionaries  living  ia 
the  interior  declare  that  they  are,  and 
gladly  make  use  of  them.  A  Chinese  firm 
of  any  standing  is  not  less  honest  in  its 
dealings  than  a  similar  firm  in  England* 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
post-offices  pledge  their  credit.  It  is  true 
that  highways  in  China  are  not  always 
safe  —  though  they  are  safer  than  was 
Hounslow  Heath  last  century.  The  argu- 
ment would  tell  equally  against  a  State 
post;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  consequence,  for  the 
post-offices  arrange  things  so  as  to  give 
every  one  concerned,  gentry  of  the  road 
included,  the  least  possible  trouble  ;  they 
pay  a  regular  subsidy  to  the  highwaymen. 

The  only  advantage  that  a  State  post 
could  offer  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  between  distant  points  in  the  em- 
pire ;  but  even  that  would  be  gained  by 
an  increased  cost  in  local  delivery.  Some 
day,  no  doubt,  China  will  be  prevailed  on 
by  her  foreign  advisers  to  assert  her  rij^ht 
to  control  the  people*s  correspondence; 
but  the  day  seems  far  distant.  Perhaps, 
when  it  dawns,  we  in  the  West  will  have 
come  round  to  the  present  views  of  the 
Chinese  public  on  this  point,  and  have 
decided  tiiat  it  is  pleasanter  to  feel  that 
we  are  conferring  a  favor  by  sending  our 
letters  through  a  grateful  post-office  than 
to  have  to  worry  a  postmaster-general  into 
doing  badly  what  a  private  company  could 
do  better.  Why  should  we  not  imitate 
the  Chinese,  and  educate  our  postmaster^ 
into  going  rcund  to  beg  for  our  letters? 
It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  than  post- 
ing them  ourselves,  and  there  would  be, 
literally,  no  call  for  boy  messengers. 
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The  absence  ol  iDformation  respectincr 
Shakespeare's  habits  is  lamented  by  all 
admirers  of  that  most  marvellous  genius. 
True,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Othello,  and  Macbeth  can  be 
reverently  studied  in  spite  of  ignorance  of 
so  much  we  should  like  to  know  as  to  the 
author's  private  life  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  more  we  knew  of  Shakespeare's 
character  and  habits  the  less  would  be  our 
respect.  The  "Life  of  Carlyle  "  did  not 
increase  the  general  veneration  for  that 
eccentric  thinker;  while  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and,  some  critics  assert,  George  Eliot  also, 
were  not  gainers  by  the  compromising 
facts  their  biographies  brought  to  light. 
Nevertheless  the  world  will  always  value 
anything  which  can  be  learnt  about  its 
greatest  men  and  women,  and  even  in 
such  a  trifling  matter  as  the  particular  food 
they  preferred,  and  the  beverages  they 
liked  the  best,  any  reliable  information 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest;  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  certain  of  our  facts,  more 
particularly  concerning  men  who  have  long 
passed  away.  The  greatest  possible  care 
has  been  taken  in  what  follows  to  refer  to 
original  authorities  and  to  insure  accuracy, 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  that  my  statements 
will  command  universal  approval. 

While  on  the  subject  of  abstinence  in 
food,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
that  many  years  ago,  when  a  schoolboy,  I 
tried  how  cheaply  I  could  live,  and  found 
that  I  was  able  to  get,  in  summer,  every- 
thing I  required  in  the  shape  of  good, 
wholesome  food  for  3J.  6J^.  a  week.  Of 
course  I  had  little  meat,  and  kept  prin- 
cipally to  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  I 
could  buy  cheap,  as  I  was  near  a  large 
town.  As  a  touching  instance  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  small  sum 
on  which  life  can  be  supported  when  the 
wages  admit  of  nothing  more  luxurious, 
I  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  diet 
sheet  of  a  "sandwich  man  ;  "  it  was  pub- 
lished a  short  lime  ago  in  the  Record  of 
the  London  City  Mission,  He  only  earned 
75.  a  week,  and,  acting  on  Mr.  Micawber's 
excellent  advice  and  keeping  well  within 
his  income,  spent  6j.  \od.  His  week's 
food  cost  7.S,  i\d. ;  six  days'  lodging,  is, ; 
soap,  i\d.\  washing,  4^/. ;  medicine,  2^/. ; 
shaving,  id, ;  and  a  pair  of  boots,  or  some 
other  article  of  clothing,  2X.  His  daily 
food  allowance  of  ^\d,  was  thus  distrib- 
uted :  dinner,  id, ;  supper  and  breakfast, 
bread,  \\d. ;  butter,  id, ;  tea  and  sugar, 
\d.  Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
curious  balance-sheet  he  died  in  Guy's 


Hospital.  He  once  earned  £\o  a  week, 
but,  like  thousands  of  our  countrymen, 
was  ruined  by  drink,  the  bane  of  rich  and 
poor,  clergymen  and  sinners.  It  was 
strange  retribution  that  the  boards  he  car- 
ried advertised  the  **  Profligate.'  But  to 
leave  this  poor  wanderer,  and  to  pass  on 
to  men  who  were  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
not  greater  sinners  though  far  more  highly 
placed,  and  so  have  been  more  leniently 
judged. 

Swift  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion, 
brought  on,  it  is  said,  in  youth  by  a  surfeit 
of  fruit,  though  a  more  improbable  cause 
could  hardly  have  been  assigned ;  this 
effectually  kept  him  from  great  excesses 
at  table.  When  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
famous  Brothers'  Club,  he  often  com- 
plained of  the  ill  effects  which  followed 
the  club  dinners  and  suppers.  His  soli- 
tary meals  at  Dublin  were  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  a  mutton  pie  and  a  half  a  pint  of 
wine  were  his  ordinary  bill  of  fare.  Every- 
thing connected  with  Swift  is  of  great  in- 
terest, and  it  is  curious  that  in  his  case  a 
certain  able  clergyman,  whose  intuitive 
knowledge  of  physic  would  have  done 
credit  to  one  of  our  great  living  surgical 
luminaries,  suggested  that  an  operation 
should  be  attempted  which,  in  our  day, 
has  in  similar  circumstances  met  with 
signal  success,  though  in  the  last  century 
it  could  not  have  been  successful.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  mentions,  in  the  "Life  of 
Dean  Swift,"  that  "a  few  days  afterwards 
he  sank  into  a  state  of  total  insensibility, 
slept  much,  and  could  not  without  great 
difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  across 
the  room.  This  was  the  effect  of  another 
bodily  disease,  his  brain  being  loaded  with 
water.  Mr.  Stephens,  an  ingenious  cler- 
gyman of  his  chapter,  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  case  during  his  illness,  and,  upon 
opening  his  head  after  death,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken ;  but  though 
he  often  entreated  the  dean's  friends  and 
physicians  that  his  skull  might  be  tre- 
panned and  the  water  discharged,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  opinion  or  advice." 
Swift  remained  from  October,  1742,  to 
October,  1745,  in  a  deplorable  condition 
and  then  passed  away. 

Pope's  physical  feebleness  compelled 
him  also  to  be  very  careful  as  to  his 
regimen.  "Two  bites  and  a  sup  more 
than  your  stint,"  wrote  Swift,  "will  cost 
you  more  than  other  men  pay  for  a 
regular  debauch."  One  day,  to  give  an 
instance  of  his  abstemiousness,  he  was 
entertaining  two  friends,  and  when  four 
glasses  of  wine  had  gone  round  (and  such 
an  allowance  was,  in  those  riotous  times, 
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regarded  as  rigid  abstinence),  the  Wasp 
of  Twickenham  rose  and  retired,  observ- 
ing :  '*  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your 
wine.**  He  was  fond  of  highly  seasoned 
dishes,  and  liked  his  friends  to  send  him 
delicacies.  When  lampreys  adorned  the 
board,  he  always  did  them  justice  ;  indeed, 
his  death,  like  that  of  King  Henry  I.,  has 
been  partly  attributed  to  over-indulgence 
in  them.  By  the  way,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  John  Lackland  died,  some  say,  of 
a  debauch  of  beer  and  peaches  ;  others 
credit  the  monks  of  Newark  with  poison- 
ing him  ;  while  others,  again,  attribute  his 
death  to  the  mental  disturbance  brought 
on  by  the  loss  of  his  treasure  in  the 
Wash.  The  first  Napoleon's  fondness 
for  mutton  and  garlic  is  generally  known, 
and  it  has  been  contended,  and  possibly 
with  some  reason,  that  had  he  been  more 
abstemious  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  that  tremendous  conflict  might 
have  ended  differently.  The  emperor  cer- 
tainly had  to  quit  the  battle-field,  an  ugly 
rumor  says  from  a  severe  attack  of  colic 
brought  on  by  over-indulgence  in  one  of 
his  favorite  but  indigestible  dishes.  More 
merciful  critics  see  in  his  illness  that  day 
the  commencement  of  the  cancer  of  the 
stomach  which,  seven  years  later,  brought 
his  life  to  a  close,  but  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach usually  runs  a  far  more  rapid  course, 
so  that  the  disease  could  hardly  have  be- 
gun in  1813. 

Johnson  declared  bluntly:  "He  who 
does  not  mind  his  belly  will  not  mind  any- 
thing else  :  "  and  he  asserted  that  "claret 
is  the  liquor  for  boys  and  port  for  men  ; 
but  he  who  would  be  a  hero  must  drink 
brandy."  He,  however,  took  very  little 
alcohol,  and  during  his  later  years  was 
practically  an  abstainer. 

My  readers  will  recall  the  memorable 
and  touching  lines  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  when  the  latter  was  very  near 
the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  great  lex- 
icographer's life  had  been  one  continual 
illness ;  he  had  faced,  and  not  altogether 
with  impunity,  many  temptations  and 
trials,  and  his  earlier  surroundings  had 
been  far  from  good,  while  the  customs  of 
the  age  permitted  greater  excesses  than 
would  now  be  tolerated  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  "  Then,"  said  Johnson, 
when  his  physician  told  him  that  his  death 
was  near,  "  I  will  take  no  more  physic, 
not  even  my  opiates,  for  I  have  prayed  | 
that  1  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  un-  ■ 
clouded.*'  In  this  resolution  he  perse- 
vered, using  only  the  weakest  kinds  of 
sustenance.  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham to  take  some  more  generous  nourish- 


ment, lest  too  low  a  diet  should  debilitate 
his  mind,  and  so  have  the  very  e£Eect  be 
dreaded,  he  answered,  "  I  will  take  any- 
thing but  inebriating  sustenances."  And 
thus  this  great  and  good  man  (for  the  ver* 
diet  of  his  own  day  has  been  confirmed 
by  that  of  posterity,  and  he  was  both, 
despite  some  warring  of  the  flesh  against 
the  spirit)  passed  away,  with  his  mind 
clear,  his  heart  at  rest,  and  the  fear  of 
death,  which  for  vears  had  haunted  him, 
mercifully  dispelled  at  the  last,  and  the 
peace  of  God  (for  whicli  he  had  yearned 
so  long  and  prayed  so  earnestly,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  ineffectually) granted  him  in  large 
measure  when  most  needed.  Cheerfully 
and  calmly  he  passed  away,  not  soothed 
by  opiates  nor  stupefied  by  alcohol ;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  in  quiet  pastures  be- 
side the  still  waters  of  comfort  he  has 
received  his  reward  ?  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  he  was  for  many  years  an 
uncompromising  enemy  of  wine,  and  that 
he  was,  in  his  later  years,  loud  in  praise 
of  water.  "As  we  drove  back  to  Ash* 
bourne,*'  says  Boswell,  "  Dr.  Johnson 
recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often  done, 
to  drink  water  only.  *  For,'  said  he,  'you 
are  then  sure  not  to  get  drunk ;  whereas  if 
you  drink  wine,  you  are  never  sure.' "  And 
this  was  not  the  only  matter  in  which  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  most  of  ours  too.  Johnson  liked  satis- 
fying food,  such  as  a  leg  of  pork,  or  veal 
pie  well  stuffed  with  plums  and  sugar,  and 
he  devoured  enormous  quantities  of  fruit, 
especially  peaches.  His  inordinate  love  of 
tea  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb;  be 
has  actually  been  credited  with  twenty-five 
cups  at  a  sitting,  and  he  would  keep  Mrs. 
Thrale  brewing  it  for  him  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  following  impromptu, 
spoken  to  Miss  Reynolds,  points  its  own 
moral :  — 

For  hear,  alas,  the  dreadful  truth, 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown : 
Thou  can*st  not  make  the  tea  so  fast 

As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

Poor  Boswell,  in  spite  of  his  long  inter- 
course with  his  great  friend,  sometimes 
forgot  the  lessons  of  his  mentor,  and  oc- 
casionally indulged  so  freely  in  wine  that 
he  became  the  butt  of  stupio  jokes.  What 
other  biographer  would  have  recorded  his 
own  bad  habits  with  such  singular  sim- 
plicity, though  it  is  to  that  very  candor 
and  self-abnegation  that  half  the  value  of 
his  memorable  work  is  due. 

David  Hume,  after  retiring  from  public 
life  in  1769,  devoted  himself  to  cookingi 
as  "  the  science  to  which  I  intend  to  ad 
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diet  the  remaining  years  of  my  life.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  now  lying  on  the  table  before 
me  a  receipt  for  making  soup  d  la  reine, 
copied  with  my  own  hand ;  for  beef  and 
cabbage,  a  charming  dish,  nobody  excels 
me.  I  make  also  sheep*s  broth  in  a  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Keith  speaks  of  for  eight 
days  after ;  and  the  Due  de  Nivernois 
would  bind  himself  apprentice  to  my  lass 
to  learn  it." 

Gibbon  was  extremely  fond  of  madeira, 
and  declared  that  it  was  essential  to  his 
**  health  and  reputation  ; "  he  would  always 
gratify  his  taste  for  it  in  spite  of  the  prot- 
ests of  his  physicians.  It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  privileges  of  the  doctor's  profes- 
sion to  see  the  worst  side  of  human  nature, 
and,  like  valets,  to  learn  more  of  the  weak- 
ness than  the  heroism  of  his  employers. 
Some  hours  before  his  death,  Gibbon 
picked  a  wing  of  chicken  and  drank  three 
glasses  of  his  favorite  wine,  which  testi- 
fies to  the  strength  of  his  digestion  rather 
than  to  the  obedience  he  paid  his  medical 
advisers. 

Burns,  after  his  first  literary  triumphs, 
was,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  admitted 
for  a  time  into  the  company  of  the  great, 
where  he  *'  ate  spiced  meats  and  drank 
rare  wines."  He  was,  unfortunately,  guilty 
of  wild  excesses,  and  his  intemperance 
probably  cut  short  his  days.  He  is  said 
to  have  once  taken  part  in  a  match  be- 
tween two  lairds,  who  contended  for  the 
possession  of  an  ancient  heirloom  by  ascer- 
taining which  could  drink  the  longer  and 
the  stronger.  Wherever  Burns  went,  the 
doors  flew  open  to  admit  him ;  and  if  he 
reached  an  inn  at  midnight,  the  inmates 
were  soon  dressed,  and,  gathering  with  him 
round  the  punch-bowl,  roared  lustily :  "  Be 
ours  to-night;  who  knows  what  comes  to- 
morrow }  " 

The  constitutional  melancholy  of  many 
most  gifted  men  is  proverbial.  Something 
in  their  disposition,  perhaps  in  part  the 
penalty  of  genius,  seems  to  drive  them 
into  excesses  from  which  less  brilliant 
mortals  are  happily  preserved.  The  Epi- 
curean sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  Herrick, — 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying : 
The  fairest  flower  that  blooms  to-day 

To-morrow  may  be  dying, 

has  its  counterpart  in  the  poems  of  Neza- 
hualcoyolt,  most  accomplished  and  wisest 
of  Tazcucan  monarchs,  and  the  greatest 
and  best  man  who  ever  sat  on  an  Ameri- 
can throne:  "Then  gather  the  fairest 
flowers  from  thy  garden  to  bind  around 
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thy  brow,  and  seize  the  joys  of  the  present 
ere  they  perish ;  "  but  surely  that  may  be 
done,  or  at  least  attempted,  without  being 
guilty  of  degrading  debauches  that  a  re- 
spectable navvy  would  shrink  from.  The 
son  of  Nezahualcoyolt  was  named  Neza- 
hualpilli,  which  signifies  **the  prince  for 
whom  one  has  fasted,"  in  allusion  to  his 
father's  long  fast  previous  to  his  son's 
birth. 

Scott  had  very  little  sense  of  smell.  **  I 
have  seen  him  stare  about,"  says  Lock- 
hart,  **  quite  unconscious  of  the  cause, 
when  bis  company  betrayed  their  uneasi- 
ness at  the  approach  of  an  over-kept 
haunch  of  venison."  He  could  not  distin- 
guish madeira  from  sherry,  and  disliked 
port,  but  was  not  averse  to  champagne  and 
claret ;  whiskey-toddy,  however,  he  consid- 
ered better  than  the  *'  most  precious  liquid 
ruby  that  ever  flowed  in  the  cup  of  a 
prince."  His  reverence  for  a  monarch,  in 
whom  he  saw  the  annointed  of  the  Lord, 
was  well  illustrated  by  the,  to  him  tragic, 
incident  of  the  broken  goblet,  which  he 
intended  to  preserve  in  commemoration  of 
George  IV.'s  Scotch  visit. 

Charles  Lamb  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  punch  and  tobacco;  and  at 
their  little  parties  in  the  Temple  his  sister 
and  he  provided  beef  and  porter,  to  which 
each  guest  helped  himself  according  to 
his  fancy. 

De  Quincey,  or,  as  his  daughter  prefers 
to  spell  it,  Quincy,  like  so  many  famous 
men  of  letters,  was  a  martyr  to  a  diseased 
stomach,  and,  when  he  lost  his  teeth,  was 
obliged  to  use  special  forms  of  nourish- 
ment. Tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  soup,  with  a 
little  tender  hare  or  mutton  carefully  pre- 
pared and  minced,  made  up  his  diet.  He 
began  taking  opium  at  Oxford,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  became  a  slave  to  the 
habit.  When  fully  under  its  malign  influ- 
ence, he  every  day  got  through  three 
hundred  and  twentv  grains  of  solid  opium, 
equivalent  to  eight  thousand  drops  of 
laudanum ;  this  would  fill  seven  wine- 
glasses. Sometimes  his  daily  allowance 
was  increased  to  twelve  thousand  drops. 
Few  works  of  greater  interest  than  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  have 
ever  been  laid  before  the  world  ;  its  grace- 
ful and  fascinating  diction  and  exquisite 
pathos  have  secured  for  it  a  high  place 
among  English  classics  ;  in  that  remarka- 
ble volume  the  poor  author  laid  bare  his 
secret  soul  to  the  gaze  of  mankind.  I 
hardly  know  anything  more  touching  than 
the  description  given  by  a  recent  writer 
of  the  appearance  of  the  poor  little  man ; 
small,  thin,  nervous,  and  ill-cared  for,  he 
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was  a  curious  compound  of  g^enius,  and, 
shall  I  dare  to  add,  semi-insanity.  He 
describes  his  early  sufferings  when,  a  run- 
away from  school,  and  the  victim  of  mis- 
ery and  sorrow,  he  used  to  wander  about 
those  grimy,  foggy,  depressing  London 
streets  which  send  a  positive  shudder 
through  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  the  coun- 
try. He  commemorates,  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage, the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of 
Ann«  that  poor  wanderer  from  virtue, 
whose  influence  over  him  seems,  in  spite 
of  her  very  questionable  life,  to  have  been 
elevating,  and  whose  vision  in  later  years 
haunted  him  day  and  night.  He  tells  us 
how,  on  *'a  Sunday  afternoon,  wet  and 
cheerless,  and  a  duller  spectacle,"  he  truly 
adds,  **  this  earth  of  ours  has  not  to  show 
than  a  rainy  Sunday  in  London,"  he  first 
resorted  to  opium,  to  deaden  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  poor  lad  !  Then  he  dwells  upon 
the  exhilaration  that  followed,  and  the  sur- 
passing, indescribable  happiness,  which 
transformed  life  into  a  placid  dream.  This 
season  of  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  was 
followed  by  a  terrible  awakening  in  the  mid> 
die  of  1817  :  day  and  night  became  equally 
intolerable ;  interminable  processions  of 
mournful  spectres  passed  before  him  ;  his 
mind  wandered ;  a  few  hours  seemed  a 
year ;  a  day  became  a  lifetime  ;  the  joys  of 
opium  vanished,  and  horrors  which  it  even 
surpassed  the  powers  of  his  facile  pen  to 
describe,  took  their  place.  The  struggle 
to  emancipate  himself  from  this  terrible 
vice  was  agonizing.  His  sufferings  dis- 
tressed and  shocked  his  friends,  who 
urged  him  to  give  up  the  attempt  at  self- 
reformation,  and  to  purchase  dear-bought 
temporary  relief  by  still  greater  suffering 
later.  This  much  resembles  the  advice 
often  given  to  repentant  drunkards,  who 
should  rather  be  urged  and  helped  to  ab- 
stain altogether.  Why  linger  on  the 
dreadful  picture?  Thomas  de  Quincey 
finally  triumphed,  his  life  was  preserved, 
and  his  vigor  of  mind  returned  ;  but  for 
generations  his  dreadful  **  Confessions  " 
will  be  a  solemn  warning,  and  will  do  more 
than  the  exhortations  of  preachers  and  the 
entreaties  of  medical  practitioners  to  make 
opium-eating  rare  in  England.  According 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  use  of  opium 
for  self-indulgence  is  not  extending,  or, 
rather,  is  diminishing  in  this  country. 

Opium  is  sometimes  said  to  do  more 
good  than  harm,  to  exhilarate,  to  stimulate  ; 
but  what  of  the  following  graphic  passage. 
Madden,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Turkey," 
speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Constan- 
tinople, says  :  "Their  gestures  are  fright- 
ful.    Those  who  were  completely   under 
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the  influence  of  opium  talked  incobe* 
rently ;  their  features  were  flushed ;  their 
eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy  ;  and  the 
general  effect  of  their  countenances  was 
horribly  wild.  This  effect  is  generally 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  from  foor 
to  live.  The  debility,  both  moral  and 
physical,  attendant  on  the  excitement  is 
terrible;  the  appetite  is  soon  destro3red9 
and  every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles;  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  become  affected,  and 
the  muscles  get  rigid." 

De  Quincey  contends  that  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  wine  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  delights  and  agonies  of 
opium,  and  some  passages  make  one  sas* 
pect  that  he  could  judge  eaually  well  of 
opium  and  of  wine,  and  so  1  shall  avoid 
the  error  he  condemns  of  comparing  the 
one  with  the  other.  Moreover,  I  have 
had  the  pain  of  watching  the  sufferings 
of  an  opium-eater,  as  well  as  those  of  in- 
numerable drunkards,  and  they  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  common.  But  the  mental 
tortures  of  drunkenness  and  the  sting  of 
an  outraged  conscience  are  worse,  a  thou- 
sand times  worse,  than  the  poverty,  misery, 
and  disease,  the  sure,  though  often  long 
deferred  penalties  of  excess  in  alcohol, 
and  too  much  can  hardly  be  made  of  them. 
Few  people  seem  to  understand  that  the 
penalty  of  sin  must  ultimately  be  paid, 
although  the  sinner  may  be  penitent  and 
earnestly  desirous  of  amending  his  ways. 
Much  vaunted  remedies  for  intemperance 
are  innumerable,  but  all  equally  valueless 
except  rigid  abstinence.  Minute  doses  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  often  lauded  as  infallible  reme- 
dies, are  disappointing;  at  least,  I  have 
frequently  prescribed  them  and  found 
them  so.  A  somewhat  better  palliative 
is  quassia  chips  steeped  or  boiled  in  vin- 
egar ;  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  the  decoction  should 
be  taken  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  This  is  sometimes 
credited  with  being  an  excellent  remedy 
to  quench  alcoholic  thirst,  but,  I  fear,  its 
value  is  small.  A  drunkard  at  Bilstoa 
once  asked  me  to  prescribe  for  him.  What 
could  I  suggest?  I  could  only  reply  to' 
his  demand,  to  persevere,  although  the 
struggle  might  be  severe ;  but  if  he  would 
persevere  long  enough,  peace  of  mind 
would  certainly  come  at  last,  though 
medicine  could  render  him  no  assistance. 
Hut  the  poor  fellow  did  not  remain  con- 
stant to  his  good  resolutions,  and  his 
relapse  was  speedy  and  terrible.  Well 
may  sailors  speak  of  the  "horrors,"  and 
exclaim  that  the  infernal  regions  have 
sent  forth  legions  of  fiends  to  torment 
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them  before  the  time.  *•  The  devils,"  said 
a  patient  to  me  id  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, who  died  a  raving  dipsomaniac,  '*are 
dancing  about,  the  room  is  fuH  of  them ; 
they  leap  on  the  bed,  they  mock  me  and 
tear  my  hair,  they  tickle  me,  they  give  me 
the  strength  of  a  dozen  Sampsons."  The 
poor  fellow  became,  before  many  hours, 
the  prey  of  even  greater  terrors,  and  he 
was  removed  with  some  difficulty  to  an 
asylum.  I  never  saw  him  again,  he  was 
one  only  among  hundreds  of  cases  equally 
distressing  that  I  have  known. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  recently  pub- 
lished **  Remembrances  "  contain  some 
touching  and  interesting  passages  ;  one  of 
the  saddest  is  an  interview  he  had  with 
the  gifted  but  wretched  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Sir  Frederick  mentions  that  a  little  wine 
would  arouse  that  extraordinary  genius 
from  a  state  resembling  lethargy,  and  set 
him  off  talking  in  a  rambling  and  incohe- 
rent, but  withal  pleasant  enough  fashion, 
recalling  his  father's  manner.  This  was 
towards  the  close  of  poor  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's wasted  life.  Another  brilliant 
genius  ruined  through  drink!  another 
career  blasted  that  might  have  been  among 
the  brightest  in  our  literary  annals  !  Can 
we  forget  the  touching  narrative  of  Dante 
Gabrieile  Rossetti's  sad  life?  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  take  alcohol  to  excess,  but  he 
indulged  in  chloral,  another  proof  that 
when  the  craving  for  narcotics  is  fully  de- 
veloped nothing  will  satisfy  it;  and  as  far 
as  results  go,  it  matters  little  whether 
opium,  chloroform,  chloral,  Indian  hemp, 
ether,  or  alcohol  is  taken,  the  sin  is  equally 
great  and  the  end  not  less  terrible  and 
certain.  Grant,  if  you  will,  that  inebriety 
becomes  at  last  an  incurable  disease,  as 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  in  his  classical  work  on 
inebriety,  maintains,  you  must,  neverthe- 
less, admit  that  before  it  is  a  disease  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  victim  to  restrain, 
it  was  simply  a  bad  habit  over  which  he 
had  full  control.  Intemperance  may  end 
by  becoming  a  disease ;  but  at  its  com- 
mencement it  is  a  bad  habit,  a  vice. 

It  has  been  of  late  asserted,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  Medical  yournaly 
with  probably  too  great  truth,  that  the  vice 
of  naphtha  intoxication  has  made  its  way 
to  New  England  from  Germany;  this 
probably,  however,  only  signifies  that  a 
vice  once  solely  practised  in  Germany  is 
now  becoming  common  among  the  enlight- 
ened and  educated  New  Englanders.  The 
victims  are  principally  women  employed 
in  the  india-rubber  factories.  The  naphtha 
used  in  the  manufacture  is  kept  in  large 
boilers,  and  the  naphtha  drunkards  open 
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the  valves  of  these  reservoirs  and  breathe 
the  fumes ;  this  brings  on  a  peculiar  but, 
it  is  said,  agreeable  form  of  intoxication^ 
for,  horrible  as  it  appears  to  the  temperate, 
every  form  of  intoxication  must  be  at- 
tended, for  a  time  at  least,  with  a. certain 
amount  of  pleasure,  or  no  one  would  in- 
dulge in  it. 

Porson*s  blasted  life  is  another  of  the 
most  distressing  in  our  literary  annals. 
In  the  following  jingling  rhymes,  wholly 
unworthy  of  his  reputation,  he  seems  to 
turn  his  profligate  habits  into  jest ;  at  any 
rate,  one  can  see  no  appearance  of  deep 
mental  distress  and  high  principle  :  — 

I  went  to  Strasburg,  where  I  got  drunk 
With  that  most  learned  Professor  Brunck. 
I  went  to  Wertz  and  got  more  drunken 
With  that  more  learned  Professor  Runnken. 

This  great  Greek  scholar  is  commonly 
reported  to  have  been  far  from  orthodox ; 
he  was  not  in  the  Church,  and  resigned 
his  fellowship  in  1792  rather  than  take 
Orders.  His  melancholy  fate  hardly 
seems  to  deserve  the  pity  which  it  has 
always  called  forth ;  he  shamefully  and 
persistently  neglected  his  duties  as  libra- 
rian of  the  London  Institution,  and,  finally, 
when  he  died  in  September,  1808,  in  his 
forty-ninth  year,  it  was  after  many  years 
of  deplorable  self-indulgence.  His  craving 
for  drink  at  last  led  to  his  taking  ink  or 
any  other  strong  tasting  beverage.  Noth- 
ing in  his  writings,  as  far  as  I  know, 
breathes  the  deep  contrition  of  Charles 
Lamb  in  his  **  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard," 
although  it  is  asserted,  on  excellent  au- 
thority, that  Lamb  was  not  a  drunkard, 
but  that  his  pathetic  paper  simply  conveys 
what  his  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
and  his  close  observation  had  led  him  to 
imagine  a  penitent  though  incurable  drunk- 
ard might  feel  in  his  sober  moments. 
There  must  have  been  a  strange  personal 
charm  about  Porson  ;  how  else  account 
for  the  crowds  of  University  men  who 
met  to  show  respect  to  the  remains  of  one 
who,  in  spite  of  his  intemperance,  shares 
with  Richard  Bentley  the  great  honor  of 
heading  the  long  list  of  our  profoundest 
classical  scholars. 

Byron  had  fits  of  intemperance,  gener- 
ally followed  by  a  very  strict  regimen  of 
rice,  vinegar,  and  water,  and  other  simple 
food.  Fish  he  preferred  to  flesh ;  but 
after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Greece, 
he  left  off  animal  food,  and  lived  chiefly 
00  toast,  vegetables,  cheese,  olives,  and 
light  wines.  He  usually  drank  spirits  be- 
fore writing,  as  they  helped  the  workings 
of  his  muse. 
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Moore,  aa  is  well  kaowa,  was  greatiy 
eoraged  by  the  !in«s  in  which  B>Ton,  in 
"  English  Uards  an'l  Scotch  Reviewers," 
ridiculed  his  absurd  duel  with  JeSrey,  and 
sent  him  a  challeoge,  which  did  not  reach 
the  young  satirist  for  a  year.  This  ehai- 
leogc  led  to  several  letters  passing,  and 
finally,  as  Moore  had  now  calmed  dawn,  to 
it  Eriendly  meetiDg  in  the  hospitable  house 
of  Samuel  Rogers.  The  latter  had  first 
proposed  that  Moore  and  Byroa,  and  him- 
self, of  course,  should  alone  form  the 
party ;  but  Thomas  Campbell  chancine  to 
call,  he  too  was  pressed  to  ja'ia.  Wnen 
ByroD  came,  he  made  aa  excellent  impres- 
sion, and  Moore,  as  was  not  surprising, 
was  delighted  and  struck  by  "the  noble- 
ness of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  his  kindness  to 
myself.  Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother, 
the  color  oE  his  dress,  as  ot  his  glossy, 
curling,  picturesque  hair,  gave  more  efifect 
to  the  pure  spiritual  paleness  of  his  fea- 
tures, in  the  expression  of  which,  as  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play  of  lively 
thoughl,  though  melancholy  was  their 
habitual  character  when  in  repose."  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  nothing  for  the  young 
poet  to  eat;  for  Byron,  in  his  dread  of 
getting  (at,  lived  on  vegetables,  and  the 
Biscuits  and  soda-water  far  which  he  asked 
could  not  at  that  day,  even  in  such  a 
wealthy  house  as  Rogers's,  be  got.  "  He 
professed,  however,"  continues  Moore, 
"  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with  potatoes 
and  vinegar.and  of  these  meagre  materials 
contrived  to  make  a  rather  hearty  dinner." 
The  meetlag  went  off  admirably. 

Shelley  could  not  understand  why  peo- 
ple wanted  more  than  plain  bread.  He 
was  so  careless  about  his  meals  that  he 
did  himself  serious  Injury.  When,  during 
his  London  walks,  he  felt  hungrv,  he  would 
buy  a  loaf  at  the  nearest  baker's,  luck  it 
under  his  arm,  and  eat  it  as  he  wentalong, 
probably  reading  a  book  and  dodging  the 
passers-by  at  the  same  lime,  Mrs.Sheiley 
often  sent  food  to  his  study,  which,  in  his 
abstraction,  he  forgot,  and  then,  coming 
out  from  the  room,  he  would  innocently 
ask:  "Mary,  have  1  dined?"  This  re- 
minds one  of  the  preoccupation  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  is  said  not  always  to 
have  remembered  whether  be  had  dined 
or  not,  and  of  the  practical  joke  once 
played  by  a  friend,  who  ate  the  philaso- 

fiher's  dinner,  a  chicken,  which  was  waii- 
ng  for  him,  and  then,  leaving  the  bones 
on  his  plate,  he  was  amused  at  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  Newton,  when  he  came  into 
the  room,  that  he  had  not  dined. 

Waller  was    remarkable    as    the    only 


"  teetotaler "  in  Charles  1 1.'s  court,  but  he 

was  as  light-hearted  on  water  as  others 
were  on  intoxicants.  Milton,  before  going 
to  bed,  smoked  a  pipe  and  drank  a  glasj 
of  water.  Southey  treated  himself  to  an 
afler-supper  allowance  of  punch  or  black- 
currant rum.  Dryden  was  a  great  snnff- 
taker,  and  hked  a  fiiich  of  bacon  better 
than  more  delicate  fare;  he  had,  he  said, 
"a  very  vulgar  stomach."  Addison,  as 
all  his  admirers  deplore,  and  they  are 
legion,  was  a  lover  of  port  wine,  and  prob- 
ably shortened  his  days  by  his  partiality 
for  it.  Goldsmith  was  always  in  difficulties, 
finding  it  hard  to  obtain  the  champagne 
and  chicken  necessary  to  his  existence; 
but  his  contemporary,  the  homely  primer 
Richardson,  was  a  vegetarian  and  an  ab- 
stainer from  alcohol. 

Some  of  the  clerical  admirers  of  Wil- 
liam Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
must,  one  fancies,  regret  that  that  unfor- 
tunate statesman  was  not  content  to  leave 
posterity  in  ignorance  of  his  habits.  His 
diary  throws  a  sombre  light  on  his  weak- 
nesses, and  an  attentive  perusal  makes  it 
difficult  to  regard  him  as  a  hero.  There 
is  something  positively  child-like  in  the 
simplicity  with  which  he  committed  to 
paper  trivial  matters,  unspeakably  strange 
and  ludicrous  coming  from  the  pen  of  the 
leader  of  a  great  party.  Lord  Macaulay's 
strictures  are  severe,  but  hardly  loo  harsh. 

I«t  us  turn  to  William  Laud's  Diary,  and 
WE  are  at  unce  as  cool  as  contempt  can  make 
us.  There  we  learn  bow  his  picture  fell  down, 
and  how  fearful  he  was  lest  the  fall  should  be 
an  omen;  how  he  dreamed  that  the  Duke  of 
liuckingham  came  to  bed  to  him;  that  King 
James  walked  past  him ;  and  that  he  saw 
Thomas  Flaxney  in  green  garments,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  with  his  shoiildeis 
wrapped  in  linen.  In  the  early  part  of  1617 
the  sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the  Chutcb 
seems  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  On  tfae 
Fifth  of  January  he  saw  a  merry  old  man, 
with  a  wrinkled  countenance,  named  Grous, 
lying  on  the  ground.  On  the  Fonneenth  of 
the  same  memorable  month  he  saw  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and  ride  away, 
A  day  or  two  after  this  he  dreamed  thai  he 
gave  the  king  drink  in  a  silver  cup,  and  that 
the  king  refused  it,  and  called  for  a  glass. 
Then  he  dreamed  that  he  had  turned  Papist  i 
of  all  his  dreams  the  only  one,  we  sll^pec^ 
which  came  through  the  gate  of  horn.  Bui 
of  these  visions  our  favorite  is  that  which  he 
has  recorded  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
Ninth  of  February,  1627      "  I  dreamed,"  j 


one  in  especial  in  my  lower  jaw  which  1  could 
scarcely  keep  in  with  ray  finger  till  I  had 
called  for  help."     Here  was  a  man  to  half 


the  superintendence  of  the  opinions  of  a  great 
nation  1 

Another  weakness  makes  us  smile.  It 
was  his  terror  when  the  salt  was  upset  at 
table.  The  foundation  of  this  superstition 
is,  of  course,  the  tradition  that  Judas  was 
pointed  out  to  the  eleven  by  the  salt  being 
upset  at  the  Last  Supper. 

The  *'Life  and  Letters  of  Adam  Sedg- 
wick" deserve  most  careful  perusal  on 
their  own  merits,  not  less  than  on  account 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  great  geol- 
ogist. He  lacked  a  stronjj  "gizzard," 
though  a  diner-out  and  a  giver  of  good 
dinners,  by  which  we  generally  mean  load- 
ing the  tables  with  four  times  as  many 
rich  dishes  as  the  guest  can  or  should  eat. 
Sedgwick  often  amused  his  hosts  by  eat- 
ing freely  of  **  nursery  pudding,"  though 
this  never  interfered  with  his  appreciation 
of  more  generous  fare.  He  absolutely 
revelled  in  the  abundance  of  Edinburgn 
breakfasts,  and  was  **  comfortable  "  under 
the  genial  spell  of  Irish  hospitality.  "I 
do  like,"  he  said  in  his  old  age,  "to  see 
people  drink  good  wine,  though  I  have  no 
share  in  it,  and  I  will  sit  here  while  you 
drink  a  hogshead."  "  Tm  glad,"  he  told 
the  undergraduates  at  the  Trinity  Com- 
memoration of  1867,  "theyVe  given  you 
champagne  ;  it  will  warm  the  cockles  of 
your  young  hearts.  I  hope  you  will  in- 
dulge in  a  wise  hilarity."  At  Paris,  in 
1827,  he  saw  some  famous  men,  and  gives 
this  description  of  two  of  them  and  their 
habits  :  — 

Laplace  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a 
white  necktie,  looking  very  like  a  parson, 
though  he  was  reputed  to  be  an  atheist,  as 
indeed  was  the  case.  He  was  then  very  old, 
and  used  an  old  man's  privilege,  retiring  to 
bed  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Arago  was  a  fine 
looking  man,  with  a  very  fine  wife,  and  a 
staunch  Republican.  Laplace,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  weak,  and  always  shifting  his  poli- 
tics according  to  the  time.  This  led  at  last 
to  such  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Arago  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  persons  to  attend  the 
soiries  of  both.  When  Laplace  was  near  his 
end,  Arago  saw  a  man  at  his  own  soirie  who 
usually  went  to  his  rival's,  and  remarked, 
*' Ah!  he  sees  old  Laplace  is  going,  and  so 
he  has  come  to  me."  It  was  usual  for  a  vis- 
itor, when  once  introduced,  to  go  regularly, 
and  it  was  considered  rude  to  cut  many  soiries 
consecutivelv.  Laplace  gave  only  tea  and 
coffee,  but  Cuvier,  after  his  soirie  was  over, 
would  sit  down  with  a  few  friends  to  tea  and 
apple-pie. 

The  unintellectual  life  early  in  this  cen- 
tury of  the  fellows  of  even  such  a  great 
college  as  Trinity  is  sketched  in  sombre 
detail,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  vivid 
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picture  which  Adam  Sedgwick  preserves 
of  John  Dawson,  the  village  surgeon  of 
Sedberg,  so  famous  a  mathematician  that 
undergraduates  flocked  to  him  from  far 
and  near,  and  who,  though  be  had  had  no 
academical  training,  numbered  among  his 
pupils,  twelve  senior  wranglers.  Dawson 
died  without  the  university  which  he  so 
honored  and  so  discredited  officially  rec- 
ognizing his  existence.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Dawson's  career  is  now  chiefly  memorable 
as  another  instance  of  what  genius  will 
achieve  in  spite  of  every  conceivable  ob- 
stacle. Given  transcendent  genius,  and  it 
will  force  a  way,  neither  poverty,  jealousy, 
nor  obscurity  being  able  to  keep  it  under 
for  more  than  a  season. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  our  day,  writes 
with  such  grace  and  elegance  and  evidence 
of  original  thought  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  name  her  equal  among  living  authors. 
Her  "Literary  History  of  England"  is 
remarkable  for  its  original  judgments  and 
is  exceedingly  readable,  many  chapters 
indeed  are  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  habits  and  private 
lives  of  some  of  our  greatest  writers  is 
singularly  beautiful ;  one  of  her  best 
chapters  is  given  to  Miss  Anna  Seward, 
the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  and  her  famous 
coterie.  The  following  passage  deserves 
reproduction,  for  it  throws  some  light  on 
the  weaknesses  of  one  who,  in  the  last 
century,  was  regarded  as  a  much  finer 
genius  than  posterity  has  been  disposed 
to  admit :  — 

To  balance  the  romance  we  have  a  semi- 
heroic  narrative  of  a  certain  occasion  on  which 
Dr.  Darwin,  who,  as  a  rule,  eschewed  all  in- 
toxicating liquors,  was  persuaded  to  drink 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  him.  It  was 
while  on  a  boating  expedition,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot  summer  day.  To  the  horror 
and  astonishment  of  his  friends,  the  half- 
intoxicated  doctor  suddenly  plunged  out  of  the 
boat  into  the  river,  when  they  were  close  to 
Nottingham,  and,  rushing  in  nis  wet  clothes 
across  the  fields,  reached  the  market-place 
before  they  could  overtake  him.  Here  they 
found  him  mounted  on  a  tub,  making  an  ora- 
tion to  the  gaping  multitude  around.  **  Ye 
men  of  Nottingham,  listen  to  me,"  he  said. 
**  You  are  ingenious  and  industrious  mechan- 
ics. By  your  industry,  life's  comforts  are 
procured  for  yourselves  and  your  families. 
If  you  lose  your  health,  the  power  of  being 
industrious  will  desert  you,  that  you  know ; 
but  you  may  not  know  that  to  breathe  fresh 
and  changed  air  constantly  is  not  less  neces- 
sary to  procure  health  tnan  sobriety  itself. 
Air  becomes  unwholesome  in  a  few  hours  if 
the  windows  are  shut.  I  have  no  interest  in 
giving  you  this  advice.     Remember  what  I, 
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your  countryman  and  a  physician,  tell  you. 
If  you  would  not  bring  infection  and  disease 
upon  yourselves,  and  to  your  wives  and  little 
ones,  change  the  air  you  breathe;  change  it 
many  times  a  day  by  opening  your  windows.** 
After  this  abrupt  address  he  got  down  from 
his  tub  and  went  back  with  his  friends  to 
their  boat.  The  dripping  philosopher  on  his 
homely  platform,  the  gaping  crowd  around 
him,  an  eager  apothecary  of  his  acquaintance 
vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  come 
home  with  him  and  change  his  wet  clothes, 
and  the  astounded  excursionists  standing  by 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  their  friend's 
vagary,  form  an  amusing  picture. 

The  connection  between  drinking  and 
obesity  has  long  been  admitted  to  be  very 
intimate,  and  the  corpulent,  advised  by 
their  medical  attendants  to  eat  more  tem- 
perately, might  with  equal  propriety  be 
cautioned  to  drink  less,  not  necessarily  in 
the  offensive  sense  of  not  getting  intoxi- 
cated, but  of  not  taking  so  much  fluid  of 
any  sort.  Apart  from  diet  and  external 
influences,  we  may  assume  that  there  ex- 
ists in  many  constitutions  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  obesity ;  for  under  the  same 
conditions  of  food  and  life  some  become 
fat,  others  remain  thin.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  predisposing  causes  is  heredity, 
for  the  tendency  to  corpulence  is  often 
inherited  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  actually  in- 
grained, and  even  shows  itself  in  early 
life,  and  occasionally  in  persons  of  sparing 
habits  the  tendency  to  obesity  is  positively 
a  disease  and  resists  all  efforts  of  art, 
while  the  most  painful  temperance  is  use- 
less. 

What  is  the  influence  on  the  human  body 
of  a  long-continued  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  fluids  consumed  ?  A  priori^  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  obesity  is  as  often 
caused  by  over-drinking  as  over-eating; 
even  Ebstein  has  lately  accepted  this  and 
now  recommends  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  even  of  water,  although 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  does  Oertel. 
But  is  there  any  comparison  between  the 
fattening  qualities  of  water  and  of  alcohol, 
strong  wine  and  beer?  Long  ago  Brillat- 
Savdrin  most  strongly  prohibited  the  last. 
Starch  food,  he  said,  fattens  none  the  less 
when  mixed  with  water  than  when  taken 
in  beer  and  other  sugary  alcoholic  drinks. 
As  for  alcohol  itself,  it,  par  excellence, 
causes  obesity,  more  especially  by  reason 
of  its  deleterious  influence  on  cell  ac- 
tivity. 

Before  leaving  this  somewhat  repulsive 
subject  I  must  mention  a  singular  sur- 
gical operation  for  the  cure  of  obesity, 
lately  performed  in  Paris,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  eU^raissage  has  be**'  '••••>ho- 


niously  given.  Two  medical  men,  Dn« 
Marx  and  Demars,  performed  the  openip 
lion  on  M.  Hi  rogue  lie,  aa  author.  Having 
put  the  patient  under  chloroform,  they 
<  raised  the  skin  and  cut  away  rather  more 
I  than  four  pounds  of  adipose  tissue ;  the 
skin  was  then  stitched  up  again.  The 
patient  has  made  a  good  recovery,  and, 
report  adds,  is  so  delighted  with  the  im- 
provement in  his  figure  that  he  is  thinking 
of  a  series  of  other  parings  in  different 
parts  of  his  body.  Vain  Frenchman! 
Even  that  corpulent  Adonis,  George  IV<^ 
with  his  inordinate  vanity,  would  rather 
have  let  his  figure  become  Daniel- Lambert- 
like  in  its  proportions,  than  submit  to  the 
surgeon's  knife.  Self-indulgence  will  al- 
ways claim  its  victims.  What  tortures  the 
young  smoker  goes  through  before  he  is  an 
adept.  We  have,  curious  to  say,  the  ex- 
perience of  Wellington  and  of  Napoleon 
on  the  inconvenience,  to  use  a  mild  term, 
of  learning  to  smoke.  The  former,  Just 
after  returning  from  the  Peninsula,  joined 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  some  other 
distinguished  officers  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  hotel  at  Portsmouth  where  they 
were  staying. 

"I  sat,**  said  Wellington,  "behind  my 
pipe,  whiffing  away  with  a  feeling  of  won- 
der, and  watching  with  interest  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  rest  of  the  company." 
Other  novices  at  smoking  were  there,  and, 
as  they  left  the  room,  one  after  another, 
but  failed  to  return,  he  noticed  that  the 
old  smokers  were  on  the  lookout  for  him 
to  follow.  He  continued  to  puff  away, 
however,  saying  to  himself,  "  Well,  it  will 
come  to  an  end,  I  suppose.'*  And  it  did, 
before  the  pipe  was  finished,  and  in  such 
an  unpleasant  fashion  that  he  never  again 
attempted  to  smoke. 

Napoleon's  efforts  at  smoking  came  to 
an  end  even  more  quickly  than  did  those 
of  his  opponent.  Although  in  later  life  be 
was  a  votary  of  the  snuff-box,  he  was 
never  known  to  attempt  smoking  but  once. 
The  Persian  ambassador  having  presented 
him  with  a  magnificent  Oriental  pipe,  he 
wished  to  give  it  a  trial.  After  being  in* 
structcd  how  to  proceed,  he  desired  his 
attendant.  Constant,  to  light  it.  It  wu 
accordingly  properly  charged  and  lighted. 
We  will  let  Constant  tell  the  rest  of  the 
tale.  "  I  obeyed,  and  returned  it  to  him. 
But  scarcely  had  he  drawn  a  mouthful, 
when  the  smoke,  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  expel  from  his  mouth,  turned  back 
by  his  palate,  penetrated  into  hit  throat, 
and  came  jpot  by  his  nose,  nearly  blinding 
him.     '    ""  le  recovered  breath  be 

excl'  that  away-— what  as 
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abomination  !  The  brutes !  My  stomach 
is  quite  upset !'  In  fact,  he  was  so  an- 
noyed for  more  than  an  hour,  that  he 
renounced  forever  all  desire  to  try  the 
experiment  again." 

But  my  subject  is  nearly  inexhaustible, 
and  the  dietetic  peculiarities  of  great  men, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  would  furnish 
material  for  many  volumes,  though  enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  the  appetite  is 
soon  satisfied.  But  their  dietetic  eccen- 
tricities would  not  exhaust  all  we  should 
like  to  know  ;  a  book  might  be  written  on 
the  clothes  which  our  great  countrymen 
have  affected ;  another  on  their  amuse- 
ments ;  a  fourth  on  their  deaths ;  and  a 
fifth  on  the  fate  of  their  offspring.  Only 
the  other  day  a  neighboring  vicar  told  me 
that  he  had  heard  of  a  man  who  had  got 
together  an  enormous  mass  of  material 
for  a  curious  book;  it  consisted  of  cut- 
tings from  newspapers  recording  strange 
modes  of  death,  or  rather,  probably,  sin- 
gular fatal  accidents  ;  a  gruesome  subject 
truly,  but  not  without  interest  and  pathos. 

Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Keriew. 
JENNY  LIND.* 

The  record  of  the  late  Madame  Gold- 
Schmidt's  artistic  career,  very  recently 
given  to  the  world,  may  quite  justly  be 
considered  unique  among  professional  bi- 
ographies. Of  set  purpose,  its  writers 
have  restricted  themselves  to  that  portion 
of  their  subject's  life  over  which  alone 
**the  world  has  a  positive  and  undeniable 
claim;"  they  have  declined  to  deal  with 
the  household  sanctities  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  women,  who  happened  also  to 
be  a  successful  dramatic  performer,  and 
have  actually  cut  their  story  short,  like  an 
old-fashioned  novel,  at  the  moment  when 
the  heroine  passes  through  a  happy  mar- 
riage into  the  blissful  asylum  of  home, 
where  her  woman's  nature  is  to  attain  its 
grandest  and  highest  development. 

And  yet  in  this  history,  which  is  so  se- 
verely limited  in  its  scope,  which  aims 
only  at  revealing  **  the  peculiar  growth  and 
training,  the  advantages  and  the  perplexi- 
ties, the  hindrances  and  the  helps,  through 
which  that  gift,  which  was  at  last  so  tri- 
umphant, won  its  slow  way  through  dark- 

*  Jenny  Lind.  the  Artist.  Memoir  of  Madame 
Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt,  her  Early  Life  and  Dramatic 
Career,  1820-51.  By  Henry  Scott  Holland,  M.A.,  and 
W.  S.  Rockstro.  Two  vols.  London ;  John  Murray. 
1891. 


ness  into  light ;  '*  what  is  it  that  charms 
and  fascinates,  that  makes  it  valuable  and 
interesting  even  to  those  who  would  turn 
wearily  from  an  ordinary  theatrical  biog- 
raphy, and  whose  position  with  regard  to 
vocal  music  is  that  of  **the  unlearned  and 
the  ignorant"?  It  is  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  character,  the  purity,  the  unworldli- 
ness,  the  unselfishness,  the  lofty  concep- 
tion of  duty,  which  characterized  *' Jenny 
Lind,  the  artist ; "  it  is  the  noble  Christian 
womanhood  maintaining  itself  **  unspotted 
from  the  world  '*  amid  all  the  fierce  temp- 
tations of  a  dramatic  existence,  all  the 
bewitching  snares  of  an  immense  success, 
and  finally  saving  itself  from  spiritual  loss 
and  degeneracy  by  a  "great  renuncia- 
tion ; "  it  is  the  whole  harmonious  person- 
ality that  stirs  our  wondering  delight ;  and 
we  recognize  gladly  the  impossibility  of 
separating  even  in  thought  the  greatly 
gifted  artist  from  the  gentle  and  lofty  hu- 
man creature  who,  with  full  purpose  of 
heart,  used  her  God-given  powers  for  the 
glory  of  the  Giver  and  the  good  of  man, 
for  whose  service  she  knew  them  given. 
Not  for  such  as  her  is  the  sad  apology 
needed,  that  the  people  to  whom  she  gave 
her  best,  should  in  gratitude  turn  their 
eyes  from  the  errors  of  a  private  life  out 
of  harmony  with  her  public  greatness. 
The  life  was  whole  and  consistent ;  and, 
as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  walls  of 
its  veiled  and  secret  inner  sanctuary  were 
as  perfectly  overlaid  with  fine  gold  as 
those  of  the  outer  courts,  open  to  the  peo- 
ple's gaze. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mean  boon  that  is 
conferred  on  the  reading  public  by  this 
biography  ;  it  is  no  profitless  task  to  con- 
sider its  revelations  and  its  teachings. 

"The  hindrances  and  the  helps'*  that 
surrounded  Jenny  Lind  in  her  earliest 
years  were  alike  of  such  a  character  that 
ner  strong  belief  in  her  own  vocation  as 
God-given  is  perfectly  intelligible.  No 
very  propitious  star  seemed  to  shine  when, 
on  October  6,  1820,  she  first  .saw  the  light 
in  Stockholm.  A  baby  was  hardly  wanted 
in  the  Lind  household,  whose  mistress 
just  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  taking 
day-scholars ;  and  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  home  was  not  favorable.  Jenny's 
father,  kindly,  easy-going,  troubled  with  a 
musical  faculty  that  was  a  source  of  loss 
instead  of  profit,  was  something  of  an  irri- 
tating spouse  for  the  resolute,  energetic 
wife  whom  his  slender  earnings  as  an  ac- 
countant could  not  maintain,  who  rebelled 
and  murmured  at  the  ill-luck  that  pursued 
her  through  two  successive  marriages,  and 
who  was  not  gently  disposed  towards  the 


her. 


3i'!d  that  had  done  liltle 
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From  her  father  Jenny  may  have  de- 
rived the  musical  gift  which  in  tier  became 
genius,  from  her  mother  her  slron;;  wili 
and  tireless  energy;  but  she  did  nut  in- 
herit from  the  one  her  lofty  ideal  of  duty, 
nor  from  the  other  her  large-hearted,  un- 
grudu;ing  generosity.  Sweet  and  whole- 
some influences  were  about  her  infancy, 
however,  for  its  first  three  years  were 
spent  perforce  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
with  rustic  foster-parents;  and  (he  natu- 
ral poetry  and  simple,  kindly  honesty  of 
Swedish  peasant  life  blended  with  her  very 
soul,  and  lent  to  her  character  the  free, 
wild  charm  of  the  folk-sonns  she  always 
loved  to  sing.  Returning  home  at  three 
years  old,  she  came  at  once  under  the 
power  of  religion  embodied  in  her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  whose  deep  spirituality 
seems  to  have  reproduced  itself  beautifully 
in  Jenny's  own  life,  and  whose  merit  it  is 
also  to  have  discerned  the  latent  powers 
of  the  shy.  rustic  nurseling.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  thai  pretty  story,  so  often 
quoted  already,  of  the  fantare  strummed 
out  on  the  piano  by  the  baby  fingers  of 
Jenny,  who  had  caught  the  strain  from  the 
bugles  of  a  passing  band,  and  who  iiid 
herself,  trembling,  under  the  instrument, 
when  the  grandmother  came  to  see  who 

whole  incident,  and  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  the  delighted  grandmother 
to  Fru  Lind,  "That  child  will  bring  you 
help." 

Help  was  sorely  needed  in  the  straitened 
home  ;  but  it  came  in  a  shape  from  which 
Fru  Lind  shrank  at  fir.-. t  with  just  appre- 
hension. It  seemed  3  duty  to  secure 
singing-lessons  for  the  little  being  who 
sang  with  bird-like  sweetness,  "at  every 
step  she  took  and  every  jump  she  made, 
and  whose  musical  genius  was  hardly  more 
evident  than  her dramaticfaculty.  Butte 
take  advantage  of  the  free  governmeni 
education  to  be  obtained  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  School  was  to  train  Jenny  for  the 
stage  ;  and  of  such  a  profession  Fru  Lind 
had  an  instinctive  horror,  only  equalled  by 
(hat  which  long  experience  developed  in 
her  daughter.  She  took  the  step  at  last 
of  presenting  herself  with  her  child  before 
Herr  Croelius,  court  secretary  and  singing 
master  at  the  Royal  Theatre  — her  linger- 
ing indecision  at  the  very  door,  mastered 
by  the  tjrgency  with  which  little  nine-year- 
oid  Jenny  pulled  her  forward;  and  when 
the  good  Croelius  had  heard  the  child 
sing,  the  die  was  cast ;  his  enthusi 
the  magically  sweet  voice  oE  the  candidate 


LIN 

)ved  all  ditSculiies ;  and  Jenny,  tor  ^ 
mother's  doubts  and  fears,  1 
ceived  as  an  "actress-pupil,"  to  bi 
ined   and   educated   at   the  governmcDt 

Her  education,  neither  learned  nor  pro. 
found,  was  very  thorough  on  the  profes- 
ionalside,  and  the  remarkable  grace  of 
bearing  she  gained  in  it  served  her  royally 
in  later  life,  doing  much  to  neutralize  the 
persona!     plainness    of    which    she    was 


she  s< 


lural 


:ms  to  have  grown  up  into  n. 
girlhood  like  any  other  child.  But 
hardly  possible  to  read  without  pain 
of  her  early  appearance  on  the  stage  as  a 
child-actress,  and  of  the  "almost  incom- 
prehetisihle,  the  really  unnatural  clever- 
is,"  with  which,  in  her  twelfth  year,  she 
tained  her  child's  part  iu  "  La  Fausse 
Agn&s,"  a  play  stigmatized  by  the  Swed- 
'  ,h  critic  whom  we  have  quoted  as  beinj; 
Itogether  immoral,  portraying  a  deeply 
srrupt  society.  With  her  biographers, 
ne  has  to  "shudder  at  the  terrible  perils 
a'arming  round  the  child,"  whose  sur- 
prising dramatic  genius  was  so  ill-em- 
ployed, "  her  very  innocency  allowing  her 
to  revel  in  the  fun  and  audacity  of  such  a 
character,  without  any  of  the  checks  which 
knowledge  of  the  villany  in  it  would 
Lve  suggested  to  a  pure  mind," 
Such  are  the  dangers  to  which  the 
drama  exposes  its  children,  even  when,  as 
at  Stockholm,  the  religious  and  moral  ele- 
ment is  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  in  their 
training.  Graver  are  the  risks  that  these 
servants  of  the  public  pleasure  run  in  the 
days  of  their  maturity.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  gross  temptations  besetting  an  ac- 
tress of  weak  moral  stamina,  we  mnst  see 
that  a  profession  that  stimulates  both  per- 
sonal  vanity  and  emulation  in  a  special 
manner  has  no  elevating  tendency;  and 
that  there  is  too  much  probability  in  the 
picture  given  us  by  a  modern  master  of 
fiction,"  of  a  hapless  woman  whose  stage- 
life  ends  by  unwomanizing  her ;  who,  curi- 
ously studying  for  professional  purposes 
the  outward  shows  of  Intense  emotion, 
becomes  slowly  incapable  of  feeling  it,  and 
who  so  starves  her  human  sympathies,  and 
feeds  fat  her  craving  for  admiration  that 
at  last  it  seems  as  if  she  had  no  soul  left 
to  lose,  and  was  nothing  but  the  hollow 
simulacrum  of  a  love-worthy  human  being. 
The  picture  may  be  exaggerated  ;  but  thai 
it  has  no  foundation  in  tact,  let  those  say, 
if   they  can,  who  have  acquainted   them 
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selves  with  dramatic  biography  and  auto- 
biography, and  who  have  noted,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  spotlessly  moral  and  upright 
Macready,  how  the  finer  lines  of  charac- 
ter become  overlaid  by  the  petty  vanities, 
jealousies,  and  suspicions  of  the  actor,  and 
how  the  hundred  meannesses  of  the  ^^en- 
tourage of  the  theatre,"  irritating  and  fret- 
ting the  sensitive  artist-soul,  exasperate 
and  humiliate  the  self-respecting  man,  who 
too  often  has  to  despise  himself. 

**  You  don't  know  that  life  ;  but  the  glare 
and  the  faces,  and  my  having  to  go  on  and 
act  and  sing  what  I  hated,  and  then  see 
people  who  came  to  stare  at  me  behind 
the  scenes  —  it  was  all  so  much  worse 
than  when  I  was  a  little  girl  ...  it  was 
no  better  than  a  fiery  furnace." 

Those  words,  which  George  Eliot  has 
assigned  to  the  pure-hearted,  forlorn  girl- 
actress  Mirah,  sum  up  an  experience  that 
might  conceivably  have  been  that  of  our 
pure  and  noble  Jenny  Lind,  but  for  one 
thing  —  the  sovereignty  of  the  great  power 
of  song  on  which  she  entered,  on  a  certain 
memorable  date,  the  7th  of  March,  1838; 
the  day  when,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
she  made  her  d^bui  on  the  operatic  stage 
as  Agathe  in  "  Der  Fr^chiitz  "  —  to  find, 
with  her  first  note,  alT  her  agony  of  ner- 
vousness disappear.  **  She  had  discovered 
herself." 

'**  I  got  up,  that  morning,  one  creature,' 
she  herself  often  said ;  *  I  went  to  bed, 
another  creature.  I  had  found  my  power.' 
And  all  through  her  life  she  kept  the  7th 
of  March  with  a  religious  solemnity;  she 
would  ask  to  have  herself  remembered  on 
it  with  prayers  ;  she  treated  it  as  a  sec- 
ond birthday.  ...  To  her  religious  mind 
the  discovery  of  a  gift  was  the  discovery 
of  a  mission.  She  saw  the  responsibility 
with  which  she  was  charged,  through  the 
mere  possession  of  such  a  power  over  men. 
The  singer,  with  the  gift  from  God  —  that 
is  what  she  became  on  that  night." 

Her  d^but  was  a  triumphant  success, 
and  it  was  followed  up  by  other  successes, 
striking  enough  to  warrant  her  passing 
over  wholly  to  opera,  and  abandoning  melo- 
drama, comedy,  and  burlesque,  in  which 
she  had  previously  figured.  Among  the 
parts  she  sustained  on  the  lyric  stage  in 
1838-9  may  be  found  characters  which 
became  afterwards  some  of  her  most 
powerful  impersonations,  because  she  could 
"carry  herself  into  them,"  informing  them 
with  her  own  feeling  in  all  its  fervor.  The 
impression  she  produced  in  such  conge- 
nial parts  was  as  elevating  as  even  she 
could  have  wished  ;  "  her  very  acting,"  it 
is  said,  *'  was  religious,"  and  perhaps  never 


more  so  than  in  "  her  traditional  part  of 
Alice  in  *  Roberto  il  Diavolb  ' — a  part 
which  drew  on  her  own  vivid  personality, 
with  its  intensity  of  faith,  with  its  horror 
of  sin,  with  its  passionate  and  chivalrous 
purity.  Voice,  action,  gesture,  and  living 
character  were  all  combined  into  a  single 
jet  of  dramatic  individuality." 

Already,  then,  in  those  early  Swedish 
days,  the  peculiar  enthusiasm  sne  had  the 
secret  of  arousing  manifested  itself;  "it 
was  the  mastery  wielded  by  this  white  soul 
that  worked  the  magic."  Her  rare  gift 
soon  secured  for  her  the  power  of  choosing 
what  characters  she  would  play ;  and  it 
became  her  fixed  principle  "  never  to  rep- 
resent such  passions  as  could  awaken  bad 
feelings,"  her  generous  hope  and  aim  be- 
ing "to  elevate  the  whole  tone  and  char- 
acter of  her  profession."  And  if  any  one 
person  could  attain  that  aim,  surely  it  was 
this  high-souled  and  loyally  gifted  being. 
But  the  enfranchisement  of  the  operatic 
stage  from  its  baseness  is  unaccomplished 
yet ;  not  even  Jenny  Lind  sufficed  for  such 
a  deliverance,  though  she  herself  came 
forth  unscathed  from  the  fiery  furnace, 
"  nor  had  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  her." 

Amid  her  first  successes,  however  — 
touching  and  inspiring  as  they  were  —  she 
herself  was  ill-content  with  herself  as  a 
singer.  "  The  idol  of  the  national  drama  " 
did  not  bow  down  in  self-worship.  She 
had  learned  all  that  Stockholm  could  teach 
her,  but  her  unsatisfied  artistic  conscience 
was  ever  whispering  that  there  was  much 
more  to  know.  So  we  see  the  young  girl 
bending  all  her  e£Eorts  to  one  end  —  not 
that  end  her  mother  would  fain  have  had 
her  aim  at,  of  the  greatest  immediate 
money  profit  out  of  her  present  acquire- 
ments and  popularity  —  but  the  deserving 
that  popularity  more  truly  by  perfecting 
the  gift  she  held  in  trust  from  heaven. 
She  knew  her  technique  faulty,  her  method 
of  singing  wrong;  therefore,  by  incessant 
exertions,  which  greatly  imperilled  the 
delicious  voice,  her  soul's  instrument  of 
expression,  she  struggled  to  earn  money 
enough  for  a  course  of  study  under  Garcia, 
the  one  perfect  maestro  di  canto  of  the 
day.     She  succeeded,  almost  too  late. 

In  Paris,  then,  we  find  her,  from  July, 
1 841,  to  July,  1842,  a  solitary  Swedish 
maiden,  comporting  herself  with  such 
quiet  dignity  in  her  new  life  en  pension 
as  to  earn  the  high  respect  of  her  enter- 
tainers; while  the  iron  fibre  of  her  char- 
acter revealed  itself  in  the  indomitable 
courage  and  patience  with  which  she  bore 
Garcia's  first  terrible  utterance :  "  It  is  of 
DO  use  to  teach  you ;  you  have  no  longer 
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a  voice. '  Having  passed  through  the 
long  period  of  iDactioD  he  enjoined,  she 
began  to  re-learn,  with  incredible  toil, 
the  very  alphabet  of  her  art  —  a  task  all 
the  harder  because  she  had  first  everything 
to  unlearn.  Her  humility  and  determina- 
tion had  their  fit  reward.  At  the  twelve 
months'  end  she  could  return  home  to  take 
a  new  engagement  at  *'  her  beloved  Stock- 
holm," where  her  first  appearance  made 
manifest  a  development  of  her  powers 
nothing  short  of  marvellous ;  the  weak, 
veiled  voice  she  could  ill  control,  the  voice 
overstrained  by  premature  exertion,  was 
now  **a  brilliant,  powerful  soprano,  with 
a  clear  range  of  two  octaves  and  one-sixth," 
a  voice  remarkable  for  uniting  the  **  vol- 
ume and  sonority  of  the  true  soprano 
drammatico^'*  with  the  *Mightness  and 
flexibility  of  the  soprano  sfogato^  while 
her  technical  command  over  it  might  be 
regarded  as  unique,  unprecedented. 

Honor  to  the  artist  whose  self-knowledge 
and  self-control  had  sufficed  for  so  unusual 
an  achievement !  But  this  Paris  epoch, 
significant  and  noteworthy  from  every 
point  of  view,  brings  out  yet  more  vividly 
the  sovereign  quality  of  self-reverence  in 
her  character. 

A  recent  critic  has  ascribed  to  Mile. 
Lindas  '*  innate  Puritanism  "  that  deep,  in- 
ner repulsion  for  the  stage  which  grew  on 
the  great  vocalist  amid  all  her  dramatic 
triumphs,  and  led  her  at  last  to  forswear 
those  triumphs  forever,  just  when  they 
were  most  dazzling.  Her  letters  from  Paris 
show  that,  not  her  Puritanism,  but  her 
purity,  revolted  from  certain  methods  in 
vogue  there  to  secure  success  for  actress 
and  singer,  when  they  appeared  before 
what  she  candidly  called  "  the  first  audi- 
ence in  the  world."  Her  delight  in  the 
consummate  perfection  of  Parisian  artists 
was  real  and  keen  ;  and  not  only  did  she 
enjoy  the  exquisite  singing  of  Grisi  and 
of  Persiani,  but  the  weird  grandeur  of 
Rachel,  whoseyj7r/^  lay  in  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  those  stormy  evil  passions 
which  Jenny  Lind  herself  refused  to  im- 
personate. Would  we  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Swedish  **  Child  of  the 
Drama  "  and  the  genuine  Puritan,  let  us 
set  beside  her  calm  criticism  the  impas- 
sioned words,  instinct  with  h  strange  hor- 
ror, in  which  Charlotte  Brontg  has  given 
us  her  impression  of  Rachel  and  her  act- 
ing, and  we  shall  find  the  contrast  suffi- 
ciently suggestive. 

It  was  no  preconceived  Puritanic  aver- 
sion for  the  theatre  which  made  Jenny 
Lind,  an  actress  from  childhood,  recoil 
from  the  system  prevalent  in  the  dramatic 


world  of  Paris  —  which  bred  in  her  the 
fixed  resolve  never  to  appear  on  that  sta^e 
—  which  made  her  decline,  in  1845,  ^ 
tempting  invitation  from  the  director  of 
the  Th^&tre  Italien,  with  the  memorable 
words:  "I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  not 
suited  for  Paris,  nor  Paris  for  me**  —  a 
refusal  by  no  means  due,  as  a  fantastic 
legend  asserts,  to  resentment  for  an  unfa- 
vorable dibut  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  where 
she  never  made  a  dibut  at  all.  Nor  was  it 
any  mere  prejudice  of  an  inbred  Puritan- 
ism, but  only  her  own  uprightness,  simplic- 
ity, and  spirituality,  which  revolted  a^inst 
the  envyings,  jealousies,  and  backbitiogs 
inseparable  from  a  theatric  existence  — 
crawling  basenesses  which  the  sun  of  her 
prosperity  quickened  into  reptile  life 
about  her,  till  the  very  splendor  of  her 
great  success  in  London  helped  to  inten- 
sify and  render  immutable  her  resolve  to 
have  done  with  these  things,  once  and  for- 
ever. 

And  none  can  now  say  she  did  not  well. 
Her  greatness  as  an  artist  really  gained 
when  she  left  opera  and  devoted  herself 
to  oratorio.  England,  that  had  adored 
her  in  Amina  and  in  Alice,  learned  to 
love  her  yet  more  when  her  angel  voice 
rang  forth  in  the  angel  music  of  the 
"Elijah,"  or  lent  a  new  inconceivable 
charm  to  the  grandeur,  the  passion,  the 
pathos  of  the  wonderful  soprano  airs  of 
the  '*  Messiah."  The  delight  she  gave  was 
not  less,  the  power  for  beneficent  utility 
was  not  inferior,  the  pure  joy  of  the  artist 
in  her  lovely  art  and  its  elevating  influence 
was  far  greater,  than  when  she  had  worked 
amid  the  detestable  tracasseries  oi  the  the- 
atre. Never  once  did  she  repent,  or  look 
back,  longing,  to  the  actress-parts  of  which 
she  had  once  felt  the  full  fascination,  and 
which  she  always  sustained  with  admira- 
ble finish  and  mastery,  but  at  the  expense, 
of  such  a  strain  on  her  excitable  artist- 
nature,  her  too  sensitive  nerves,  as  was  an 
anguish  to  remember. 

It  is  well  to  take  note  that  though 
Jenny  Lind,  with  her  poetic  spirituality« 
affords  the  most  striking  instance  of  a 
verv  successful  actress  becoming  imbued 
with  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  stage,  she 
does  not  stand  alone  in  it.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  the  witness  borne  by  Macready's 
**  Reminiscences "  to  the  demoralizing 
power  of  the  actor^s  life ;  but  that  remarka- 
ble book  testifies  as  strongly  to  the  writer's 
aversion  for  his  own  profession,  and  the 
almost  morbid  dread  he  felt  lest  any  of  his 
own  children  should  be  drawn  to  embrace 
it — a  dread  which  made  him  deprecate 
for  them  such  shadows  of  acting  as  cha- 
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rades  and  tableaux  vivanis.  This  curious 
loathiDg  for  au  occupation  that  brought 
both  fame  and  profit  and  social  success, 
is  even  more  vividly  expressed  in  Fanny 
Kemble's  delightful  "Record  of  a  Girl- 
hood,** where  that  brilliant  popular  favor- 
ite, whose  dramatic  genius  was  a  direct 
heritage  from  player-parents  of  stainless 
character,  and  who  herself  was  sedulously 
guarded  from  the  common  perils  of  actress- 
life,  bears,  notwithstanding,  her  strong 
testimony  against  the  calling  in  which  she 
and  her  family  had  earned  only  distinction 
and  esteem. 

"A  business^'*  says  she;  "which  is  in- 
cessant excitement  and  factitious  emotion 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  a  man ;  a  busi- 
ness which  is  public  exhibition,  unworthy 
of  a  woman ; "  and  despite  the  **  intense 
delight  "  with  which  she  threw  herself  into 
the  parts  of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  she 
could  say :  **  I  have  never  presented  my- 
self before  an  audience  without  a  shrink- 
ing feeling  of  reluctance,  or  withdrawn 
from  their  presence  without  thinking  the 
excitement  unhealthy,  and  the  personal 
exhibition  odious.  .  .  .  Every  detail  of 
the  vocation  was  more  or  less  repugnant 
to  me." 

No  one  will  attribute  to  "  innate  Puri- 
tanism "  these  instinctive  feelings  of  the 
child  of  the  Kembles,  or  ascribe  to  inher- 
ited prejudice  the  apprehensions  which 
made  her  add  to  her  daily  prayers  an  ear- 
nest entreaty  for  protection  against  the 
"  subtle  evils  "  of  her  profession.  What 
injury  it  might  work  to  its  most  blameless 
members  the  girl  had  early  perceived,  in 
the  "vapid  vacuity"  of  Mrs.  Siddons*s 
latest  years,  in  the  "deadness  and  indif- 
ference "  of  a  soul  whose  higher  powers 
had  shrivelled  and  perished  in  the  stifling 
artificial  atmosphere  of  the  stage.  That 
melancholy  wreck  of  a  fine  intelligence 
and  a  noble  womanhood  was  itself  the 
most  convincing  argument  against  the  life 
that,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
could  produce  such  results. 

The  vital  difference  between  Jenny  Lind 
and  the  two  distinguished  artists  just  cited 
is,  that  her  testimony  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  resolute  act,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
impressive  than  theirs,  limited  to  eloquent 
words ;  her  heaven-born  wings  of  song 
enabling  her  to  soar  out  of  the  prison  in 
which  they  still  had  to  drag  their  chains 
for  years. 

A  history  full  of  interest  and  charm  is 
interposed  between  the  two  events  we 
have  considered  together  —  Mile.  Lind's 
return  to  Stockholm,  a  finished  artist,  in 


1842,  and  her  final  withdrawal  from  the 
stage  in  1849.  ^^  i^  ^  record  of  growing 
fame  and  maturing  character;  of  triumphs 
always  more  and  more  brilliant,  won  be- 
fore cultivated,  fastidious  audiences,  in 
Berlin,  in  Copenhagen,  in  Weimar,  in 
Leipzig,  in  Vienna,  in  London ;  of  royal 
homage  and  royal  friendships,  innumera- 
ble distinctions  and  honors  heaped  on  the 
modest  songstress  who  had  caught  the 
ear  and  charmed  the  heart  of  Europe. 
But  it  tells  of  many  things  far  exceeding 
these. 

Beautiful  it  is  to  see  how  the  goodness 
and  the  genius  incarnated  in  her  drew  to 
her  the  heart-love  of  the  gifted  and  the 
good,  and  how  faithfully  she  clung  to  the 
dear  friends  of  early  days  amid  all  the  new 
claims  on  her  afiEection,  quickly  responsive 
as  she  proved  herself  to  these.  She  could 
say  —  what  so  few  can  —  "I  have  never 
lost  a  friend,"  and  the  long  list  of  her 
friendships,  by  extreme  catholicity  —  in- 
cluding as  it  does  the  poetic  names  of 
Oehlenschlager  and  Andersen,  and  that  of 
the  energetic  utilitarian,  Mrs.  Grote,  with 
others  that  symbolize  almost  every  shade 
of  opinion,  every  type  of  excellence  —  is  a 
strong  witness  to  the  unique  charm  of  her 
lofty,  gentle,  original  character.  "The 
manners  of  a  princess,  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  the  goodness  of  an  angel,"  says 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  in  his  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
the  singer,  whose  voice  was  her  least 
charm  for  him,  to  whom  nature  had  denied 
all  musical  perception.  "  A  poetess  whom 
song  has  misled  and  hindered,"  says  the 
American  Willis,  giving  language  to  the 
feeling  Jenny  always  inspired  in  her 
friends,  of  something  resident  in  her  soul 
to  which  even  her  exquisite  singing  gave 
inadequate  expression.  Of  all  these 
varied  and  memorable  friendships,  none 
can  have  been  more  ideally  beautiful  than 
that  existing  between  Mile.  Lind  and 
Mendelssohn,  who  rejoiced  to  hail  in  her 
a  noble  member  of "  the  Invisible  Church  " 
to  which  he  himself  belonged — artists 
for  whom  their  art  was  a  religion,  a  beau- 
tiful way  of  glorifying  God  and  helping 
the  upward  growth  of  man.  And  as  fellow- 
members  of  one  church  should  be  fellow- 
helpers  also,  we  find  him  making  it  his 
business,  by  every  delicate  thoughtful  de- 
vice, by  word  and  deed,  to  smoothe  her 
upward  path  and  cheer  her  as  she  climbed 
it.  With  her  high,  pure  notes  in  his  ear, 
he  wrote  the  beautiful  soprano  music  of 
the  "Elijah,"  which  it  was  hers  to  sing  in 
the  England  they  both  loved  so  intensely, 
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when  he  was  gone  to  join  the  harmonies  ■ 
of  heaven  ;  and  it  was  in  memory  of  him  I 
that  she  devoted  a  considerable  sum  from  ' 
her  English  winnings  to  founding  a  mu- ! 
sical  scholarship  for  gifted  young  students 
of   the   divine  art;   Sir   Arthur   Sullivan 
being  the  first  of   these  **  Mendelssohn 
scholars."    This,  the  most  touching,  is  far 
indeed    from     being    the    only    instance 
in  which  Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt  set 
apart  a  large  portion  of  her  gains  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  art  by  which  she  won 
them  ;  and  her  graceful,  generous  aid  to 
her  fellow-workers,  begun  early  and  con- 
tinued late,  was  such  as  they  could  accept 
and  she  bestow  with    equal  honor  and 
equal  pleasure. 

Ail  this  is  admirable  and  delightful ; 
but  her  sympathies  had  a  wider  range, 
her  liberality  a  higher  motive,  than  is  ap- 
parent even  in  the  story  of  her  friendships 
and  her  friendly  deeds.  **  I  have  always 
put  God  first,"  she  could  say  with  truth. 
Never  did  she  try  to  *'  serve  God  and 
Mammon  ; "  the  world's  mean  idol  could 
not  command  a  moment's  worship  from 
her,  who  felt  that  to  *'  dedicate  her  gift  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  unhappy  was 
...  a  joyful  duty,  a  holy  privilege,  which 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  neglect;  "to  give 
away  what  she  gained  was  to  her  no  work 
of  merit,  but "  a  plain  law  of  right."  Hence 
her  "  superb  generosity,"  which  could  give 
away  ten  thousand  pounds,  earned  by  six 
months'  singing  in  England,  to  various 
well-chosen  charities,  to  hospitals  and 
similar  institutions,  with  as  little  thought 
of  self-sacrifice  as  if  she  had  given  a  worn- 
out  garment  to  a  beggar ;  hence  the  in- 
stant resolve,  when  in  America,  to  devote 
a  much  larger  sum  than  she  had  designed 
to  charity,  because  the  tickets  for  her  con- 
certs had  realized  far  more  than  she  ex- 
pected. Her  giving  must  be  proportioned 
to  her  gains  —  that  was  a  fixed  principle. 
To  wealth,  in  itself,  she  was  more  than 
indifferent;  she  could  say  to  a  blissful 
wife  and  mother,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you 
—  you  have  so  much  wealth  !  but  she 
could  say,  too,  '*  Is  it  not  beautiful  that  1 
can  sing  so,  and  earn  so  much  money  for 
people  ?  " 

Upheld  by  this  imperious  sense  of  duty, 
she  could  be  firm  as  rock.  An  affection- 
ate, dutiful  child,  rejoicing  to  provide  a 
peaceful  haven  for  her  parents,  she  could 
be  as  fiint  to  any  maternal  hints  that 
money  profit  was  the  chief  good ;  she 
could  wrench  herself  away  from  mother 
and  from  betrothed  alike,  when  either 
claimed  to  restrict  the  free  outflow  of  her 


charities.  "  Nothing  is  like  love,**  ihe 
could  say  from  her  heart ;  but  it  moat  be 
pure,  it  must  be  anseifish,  or  it  was  not 
love. 

And  truly  she  had  her  reward.  Frooi 
other  sources  beside  the  present  "  Life  of 
Jenny  Lind,  the  Artist,"  we  have  learnt 
how  full  of  blessedness  was  her  life  nntil 
the  end  —  how  it  was  like  "  the  sunsets  at 
Havannah  —  the  half  of  the  sky  goldeo 
long  after  the  sun  was  set !  —  so  mach  ia 
golden  if  we  only  see  it,  and  the  suffer- 
ings turn  into  gold  too.  .  •  .  What  ia 
the  whole  miserable  earthly  life  worth  in 
comparison  to  one  single  glance  at  the 
sinless,  Holy  Saviour  I  .  .  •  He  alone  ^ 
and  surely  nothing  else  —  is  the  goal  of 
all  our  intense  longing,  whether  we  know 
it  or  not.  1  feel  almost  inclined  to  say, 
*  Welcome,  death,  my  ugly  friend !  .  .  • 
Can  I  only  become  the  last  chorister  in 
the  choir  of  heaven,  I  shall  rejoice  with 
holiest  joy  ! '  " 

Such  echoes  from  her  converse  with 
her  friends  come  to  us  like  fragments  of 
the  singing  of  one  already  passed  into  the 
better  land. 

She  entered  into  the  rest  and  joy  ap- 
pointed to  the  good  and  faithful  servant  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1887,  after  thirty-five 
years  of  that  blissful  domestic  happiness 
for  which,  amid  all  the  brilliant  loneliness 
of  her  artistic  career,  her  heart  had  ached 
and  yearned.  I  n  this  life,  and  in  that  other 
so  far  transcending  it,  God  has  given  to 
her  who  served  him  her  hearths  desire. 


From  The  Contemporuy  RtriMfc 
THE    LAST    ENGLISH    HOME    OF    THB 
BEARDED  TIT. 

In  the  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  country  round  Cromer  is  a  rough 
sketch-map  of  the  outline  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  Europe  as  in  all  probability 
it  existed  at  the  Newer  Pliocene  periodv 
in  the  far-o€E  days  when  the  primitive 
vegetation  and  monstrous  creatures  of  a 
still  earlier  world  were  slowly  giving  place 
to  plants  and  animals  of  **  more  of  the  re- 
cent "  types. 

A  great  river,  since  dwindled  to  the 
insignificant  Rhine,  with  its  mushroom 
castles  and  ruins,  swept  through  fir  woods 
and  swamps  to  an  estuary  hemmed  in  to 
the  westward  by  a  coast  line  onbroken, 
excepting  here  and  there  by  a  tributary 
stream,  to  John  o'  Groat*s,  rolling  down  in 
its  sluggish  current  stumps  of  trees  and 
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bones  of  elephants  and  bears  and  beavers, 
to  be  washed  long  ages  afterwards  from 
the  **  Forest-Beds "  of  Sheringham  and 
Runton. 

The  swamps  through  which  the  old 
estuary  once  cut  its  way  lie  buried  now  in 
places  a  hundred  feet  and  more  deep  be- 
neath Norfolk  turnip  fields  and  pheasant 
coverts. 

The  fens  of  the  Great  Level,  which, 
before  Dutch  drainers  and  dyke-builders 
had  reclaimed  the  second  Holland,  were 
perhaps  their  nearest  counterpart  in  the 
England  of  human  times,  are  scarcely  less 
things  of  the  past.  The  marsh  devils, 
which,  until  St.  Bartholomew  interfered 
and  drove  them  off  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails, 
held  open  court  there,  and,  as  Matthew  of 
Paris  tells  in  his  "  Greater  Chronicle," 
came  out  in  troops  to  maltreat  the  few 
hardy  Christian  settlers  who,  like  St. 
Guthlac,  as  penance  for  past  wild  lives, 
sought  holy  retirement  there  —  dragging 
them,  bound,  from  their  cells,  and  ducking 
them  mercilessly  in  the  black  mud,  "  coe- 
nosis  in  laticibus  atrae  paludis  " — now 
cower  invisible  in  the  ditches,  or  sneak 
out  as  agues,  to  be  ignominiously  exer- 
cised with  quinine.  Hares  and  partridges 
have  taken  the  place  of  spoonbills  and  bit- 
terns, and  ruffs  and  reves  ;  and,  where  a 
few  years  ago  wild  geese  swam,  ponderous 
Shire  cart-colts  gallop,  scarcely  leaving  in 
summer  a  hoof-mark  on  solid  ground. 

The  old  order  almost  everywhere  has 
changed  and  given  place  to  new.  But 
there  is  a  corner  left  —  the  district  of  the 
Broads  of  Norfolk  —  where  one  may  still 
see  with  natural  eyes  what  the  world  in 
those  parts  must  have  looked  like  in  days 
before  the  chalk  dam  which  connected 
England  once  with  the  mainland  was  — 
happily  for  Englishmen  of  these  days  — 
broken  through,  snapped  by  a  sudden 
earthquake,  or  slowly  mined  by  countless 
generations  of  boring  shellfish,  until  it 
gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  accumu- 
lating waters  of  the  estuary,  choked  to  the 
north  by  advancing  ice,  or  tilted  westward 
by  some  submarine  upheaval.  There,  with 
a  very  small  stretch  of  imagination,  one 
may  still  hear  mastodons  crashing  through 
the  reed-beds,  and  British  hippopotamuses 
splashing  and  blowing  in  the  pools;  and, 
as  every  now  and  then  an  incautious  foot- 
step breaks  through  the  raft-like  upper 
crust  of  soil,  and  imprisoned  gases  bub- 
ble up,  one  may,  without  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  smell  the  foul  stenches  of 
Pliocene  days. 

The  climate  in  those  days,  geologists 
tell  us,  judging  by  the  fossil  plants  of  the 
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time,  must  —  before  the  country  was 
wrapped  in  ice  —  have  been  much  what  it 
is  in  Norfolk  now.  "If  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  upper  fresh-water  beds  are 
examined,  we  find,"  writes  Mr.  Clement 
Reid,  who  surveyed  the  country  round 
Cromer,  whece  the  Forest  Beds  are  most 
exposed,  "that  all  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  large,  shallow  lakes  like  the 
present  Broads,  or  in  sluggish  streams 
connected  with  them." 

Three  considerable  rivers,  the  Bure,  the 
Waveney,  and  the  Yare,  after  meandering 
through  level  meadows  and  marshes  — 
none  of  the  three,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw's  estimate,  with  a  fall  of  more 
than  two  inches  in  the  mile  —  join  and 
meet  the  full  strength  of  the  tide  in  Brey- 
don  Water. 

The  outflow  is  checked  and  the  volume 
of  the  streams,  finding  no  other  way  to 
dispose  of  itself,  has  spread  out  into  side- 
waters  and  back-waters,  wherever  the  law 
of  levels,  the  only  law  to  which  it  owns 
allegiance,  has  admitted  a  right  of  way. 

The  result  is  a  triangle  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  acres  or  more  in 
which,  as  in  the  abyss  through  which 
Satan  winged  his  way  in  search  of  the 
newly  created  world. 

Where  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  cham- 
pions fierce, 
Strove  for  the  mast*ry, 

land  and  water  hold  divided  empire.  Id 
places  the  water  seems  at  the  first  glance 
to  be  carrying  all  before  it.  Broad  sheets 
(some  of  them  a  hundred  acres  or  more) 
spread  almost  unbroken  surfaces  over  un- 
fathomable depths  of  mud.  But  the  en- 
circling rings  of  rushes,  dwarf  alders,  and 
other  multitudinous  marsh  plants,  creep 
in  insidiously,  each  generation  growing 
rank  and  dying  to  make  soil  on  which  the 
next  may  find  a  footing  for  another  step 
inwards. 

The  water  revenges  the  encroachment 
by  flooding  the  land  wherever  it  finds  a 
chance,  and  undermining  when  it  cannot 
overflow,  till  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  One 
walks  almost  dry-shod  across  what  had 
seemed  a  dangerous  pool,  and  the  next 
moment  sinks  over  one's  Ashing  stockings 
in  what  anywhere  else  would  have  been 
dry  land.  The  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
the  relative  solidity  of  earth  and  water 
which  results  from  an  hour  or  two  spent 
in  exploring  a  soft  "broad"  marsh  is  not 
lessened  as  one  sees  the  huge  brown  sail 
of  a  "wherry"  —  the  craft  which  is  said 
to  go  closer  to  the  wind  than    any  other 
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afloat  —  movlDg  straight  up  to  one,  to  pass 
by  at  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  sailing 
to  all  appearance  on  dry  ground.  The  nav- 
igable channels  are  most  of  them  natural 
cuttings  in  the  dead  level  of  the  marsh, 
invisible  at  a  very  few  yards*  distance. 

The  name  of  the  long  pole,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Norfolk  wherry  —  the 
"  quant  '*  —  is,  by  the  by,  a  memorial  of 
the  days  of  Roman  occupation.  It  was  with 
a  quant,  spelt  a  little  diBterently  in  VirgiTs 
day,  that  Sergestus  in  the  immortal  boat 
race  tried  to  shove  ofiE  his  galley  when  he 
had  cut  his  corner  too  finely  and  run 
aground ;  and  with  a  quant  that  Charon 
ferried  his  passengers  across  the  Styx:  — 

Ipse  ratem  cento  subigit  velisque  ministrat. 

The  entire  district  is  unlike  anythin*; 
else  in  England,  and,  apart  from  its  power 
of  recalling  the  past,  has  an  exceptional 
interest  of  its  own  for  naturalists.  It  is 
the  paradise  of  shy  creatures  of  all  sorts, 
birds  especially,  which  love  mud,  or  water, 
or  reeds  ;  and  has  been  the  last  settled 
English  home  of  more  than  one  rare 
species.  Their  number,  in  spite  of  the 
keener  interest  taken  of  late  years  by 
landowners  in  bird  preservation,  steadily 
decreases. 

The  avocet,  with  its  spindle  shanks  and 
beak  turned  up  like  a  shoemaker*s  awl, 
which  not  very  long  ago  bred  so  freely  in 
the  salt  marshes  that  *'  poor  people  made 
puddings  and  pancakes  *'  with  their  eggs, 
is  now  the  rarest  accidental  visitor.  The 
bittern,  comparatively  lately  a  regular 
breeder  there,  no  longer  "  jruards  his  nest  ** 
among  the  sedges  and  reeds ;  and  ruffs 
and  reeves  are  as  rare  as  they  once  were 
common.  But  there  is  —  or  at  least  till 
last  year  was  —  one  little  bird  which, 
driven  from  every  other  part  of  England, 
has  made  the  Broads  his  own  peculiar 
property,  and  himself  thoroughly  at  home 
there.  Hardy  and  modest  in  his  wants, 
the  bearded  tit  has  been  essentially  a 
home-staying  bird.  His  ancestors  seem 
to  have  elected,  generations  ago,  that, 
whatever  the  advantages  of  a  winter  in 
Algeria,  the  disadvantages  were  greater, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  to 
face  the  evils  that  they  knew  than  fly  to 
others  that  they  knew  not  of. 

The  **  developments  "  of  the  family  ever 
since  the  decision  was  made  have  been  in 
a  direction  to  fit  them  for  a  quiet  life 
among  the  reed-beds.  Other  birds,  smaller 
even  than  they,  whose  forefathers  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  have  wings  now  so  per- 
fected that,  when  soft  animal  food  fails  in 


England,  they  think  nothing  of  a  flight  of 
a  few  hundred  miles  to  a  sunnier  spot 
where  fat  insects  may  still  be  found. 

The  bearded  tit,  with  his  little  rouod 
wings  and  the  heavy  canvas  of  his  long 
tail,  cannot  do  what  they  can.  But  he  can 
do  what  they  cannot,  and  make  the  most 
of  what  is  to  be  got  in  the  way  of  food  at 
home. 

In  the  swampy  grounds  from  which  his 
reed-beds  grow  are  quantities  of  very 
small  snails.  Some  early  ancestor,  feeling 
the  pinch  of  hunger,  ventured  experimen- 
tally to  pick  one  up  and  ate  it,  and  finding 
out  the  sustaining  qualities  of  the  rich 
inside  meat,  brought  up  his  young  ones  to 
eat  them  too,  and  make  light  of  the  aches 
which  a  sharp-edged,  hardshell  swallowed 
whole  must  have  caused  in  a  delicately 
coated  stomach. 

They,  in  their  turn,  brought  up  their 
young  on  the  same  Spartan  system,  and 
now  —  unlike  other  tits  which  havf  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  tender  insides,  suitable 
enough  for  digesting  soft  insects,  but  unfit 
to  do  justice  to  anything  harder  than  a 
seed  well  steeped  in  gastric  juice  — the 
bearded  tit  finds  himself  the  possessor  of 
an  honest,  sturdy  gizzard,  which  can  grind 
up  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
owner  any  number  of  the  shells  of  the 
snails  which  are  its  chief  delicacy.  As 
many  as  twenty  little  snail-shells  have 
been  taken  from  the  crop  of  one  bearded 
tit. 

We  wonder  now  why  good  people  should 
have  been  so  much  alarmed  as  once  they 
were  at  the  doctrines  of  **  development."  It 
is  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  tal* 
ents  extended  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
physical  world  — powers  neglected  or 
abused  withdrawn,  others  well  used  in- 
creased. 

The  shape  and  color  of  the  bearded  tit 
are  as  specially  adapted  as  is  its  stomach 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  surroundings. 

Visitors  to  the  Broads  in  mid-summer 
who  may  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  bird, 
showing  itself  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
time,  a  conspicuous  object  against  the 
green  of  the  young  rushes,  may  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  bearded  tit  is* 
when  invisibility  is  of  most  importance  to 
it,  protected  by  color  and  form  scarcely 
less  perfectly  for  all  practical  purposes 
than  are  leaf-insects,  or  stick-caterpillars, 
or  the  wonderful  creatures  described  by 
Professor  Drummond  in  his  "  Tropical 
Africa." 

But  such  is  the  case.    The  eggs  are  laid 

about  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  when 

i  the   tall  reeds  among  which  the  neit  ii 
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built  an  inch  or  two  from  the  grouDd,  are 
ripe  for  cutting. 

The  prevailing  tints  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict—  land,  water,  and  sky  —  are  then 
the  cinnamons,  straw  colors,  and  pale  blue 
greys,  miraculously  reproduced  in  the 
Feathers  of  the  bird,  which  might  pass  for 
the  emancipated  spirit  of  the  dead  reeds 
of  last  summer.  The  long  tail,  with  its 
pointed  end,  hangs  down  as  its  owner 
comes  in  sight  for  a  moment  to  look  about 
him,  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a 
faded  frond  of  the  stalk  he  grips,  one  foot 
below  the  other. 

The  hoopoes,  as  the  legend  goes,  wear 
their  crown  of  feathers  in  memory  of  the 
day  when  their  ancestors  saw  King  Solo- 
mon almost  fainting  under  a  sudden  burst 
of  noonday  sunshine,  and  sheltered  his 
royal  head  with  a  parasol  of  overlapping 


wings. 


It  may  be  as  a  mark  of  approval  of  the 
manliness  with  which  he  faces  winter  on 
the  Broad,  when  snipe  and  other  birds 
have  been  driven  off  by  the  cold,  that  the 
bearded  tit  now  wears  the  long  silky  black 
moustache  —  his  own  peculiar  adornment 
—  which  hangs  from  each  side  of  the  beak. 

As  in  the  nobler  species,  the  moustache 
is  noticed  only  in  the  males.  There  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  cheek  feathers  of  the 
female  also,  but  not  the  same  contrast  of 
colors. 

For  all  ordinary  winters  the  bearded  tit 
is  well  provided.  But,  unhappily,  last 
winter  —  the  longest  on  record  since  the 
days  of  Lorna  Doone  —  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary one. 

Fifty-nine  days  of  consecutive,  almost 
sunless,  frost  were  recorded  in  London, 
and  in  parts  of  the  Broads  the  weather 
was  even  more  severe.  The  snails  for 
weeks  and  months  must  have  been  glued 
fast  to  the  ground  or  rush-stalks  —  tanta- 
lizingly  in  sight  for  much  of  the  time,  as 
there  was  no  great  quantity  of  snow,  but 
as  much  out  of  reach  of  a  small  beak  as 
flies  in  amber.  The  birds  when  most  in 
need  of  a  warming  meat-diet  were  driven 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  such  dry 
ship-biscuits  as  the  seeds  of  reeds,  with- 
out even  water,  excepting  here  and  there 
in  the  running  streams,  to  wash  it  down, 
and  have  suffered  terribly  in  consequence. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  bright  mornings 
towards  the  end  of  April  last,  when,  in 
spite  of  a  wind  still  nailed  in  the  east,  a 
warm  sun  and  such  spring  sounds  as  the 
call  of  the  nuthatch,  a  pair  of  whom  had 
from  daybreak  been  carrying  on  a  lively 
conversation  over  an  unfinished  nest  in  a 
box  in  the  garden,  encouraged  the  hope 
that  the  return  of  the  glacial  epoch  might 


not  after  all  be  so  near  as  for  the  last  six 
months  had  seemed  probable,  we  found 
ourselves,  after  an  early  breakfast  and 
drive  of  fourteen  miles,  landing  from  a 
boat  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  skirting  a 
Broad.  The  marsh  is  strictly  preserved, 
and  on  it,  as  lately  as  last  summer,  bearded 
tits  were  plentiful.  We  had  come  in  the 
full  expectation  of  seeing  both  birds  and 
nests,  and  were,  if  anything,  rather  en- 
couraged than  otherwise  when  the  keeper 
—  in  the  pessimistic  tone  common  to  men 
of  his  order  when  conscious  that  there  is 
an  unusually  good  head  of  game  in  front 
of  the  guns  —  told  us  that,  though  there 
was  a  nice  lot  of  reeds  uncut,  he  "  doubted  " 
we  should  not  find  any  tits,  as  to  the  best 
of  his  belief  there  was  not  one  of  them 
left  in  the  place. 

But  before  an  enjoyable  day  was  over 
his  words  had  acquired  a  different  mean- 
ing. We  tramped  the  marsh,  which  teemed 
with  other  bird  life,  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Twice  we  flushed  a  mallard  from 
a  nest  well  filled  with  eggs.  One  nest, 
with  a  clutch  of  ten,  was  downed  almost 
as  thickly  as  an  eider  duck*s,  with  a  well- 
trampled  path  like  a  miniature  sheep-walk 
leading  from  it  to  the  water's  edge.  From 
behind  a  stook  of  reed-sheafs  we  watched 
for  ten  minutes  a  pair  of  teal  playing  to- 
gether —  unobserved,  as  they  supposed  — 
in  a  rushy  pond  close  by. 

Shovellers,  with  fantastic  coloring  and 
great  flat  beaks  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  rose  more  than  once  within 
a  few  yards  of  us,  and  after  circling  once 
or  twice,  pitched  again  not  far  ofiE. 

Tired-looking  swallows  sat  disconso- 
lately in  parties  of  five  or  six  on  bushes, 
or  rose  to  skim  over  the  water  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  and  light  again. 

A  pair  of  redshanks  crossed  us  once  or 
twice,  flying  in  line,  one  just  behind  the 
other,  whistling  loudly  as  they  flew. 
Cuckoos  called,  and  overhead  snipe  poised 
themselves,  drumming  and  bleating,  and 
dropped  like  stones  as  they  neared  the 
ground.  In  the  nest  of  one  of  them  we 
saw  a  beautiful  instance  of  "protective 
coloring,"  the  marvel  of  which  never  loses 
its  freshness. 

The  keeper  the  day  before  our  visit  had 
found  the  nest,  and  for  our  benefit  had 
marked  the  spot.  It  was  in  a  line  between 
two  bushes,  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of 
one  which  stood  alone  and  unmistakable 
on  flat  ground,  with  nothing  on  it  bigger 
than  a  few  short  sprits  which  could  hide 
the  nest.  As  we  neared  the  spot,  the  bird, 
to  show  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the 
mark,  rose  close  by  us. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
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looked  —  three  pairs  of  eyes,  one  pair 
the  keeper's  —  crossing  and  recrossing 
every  foot  of  the  ground,  and  were  giving 
up  the  search  as  hopeless,  tbiokiDg  that  a 
crow  perhaps  had  hunted  the  roarsh  in  the 
early  moroiag  before  us,  when  in  the 
middle  of  a  tussock  of  sprits  at  our  feet 
we  saw  a  Maltese  cross  of  very  green  eggs, 
mottled  Irregularly  with  brownish-red,  ex- 
actly imitating  the  bed  of  deep  moss  from 
which  the  sprits  grew. 

The  color  of  snipes'  and  many  other 
eggs  is  very  volatile,  and  no  one  who  has 
only  seen  them  "  blown  "  in  a  cabinet  can 
quite  realize  their  beauty  when  seen  in 
the  nest,  fresh-laid  and  untouched. 

At  intervals  of  our  cramp  on  shore  we 
took  the  boat,  rowing  across  corners  of 
the  Broad,  or  pushing  our  way  through 
ditches  or  narrow,  twisting  channels.  We 
saw  cools' nests  in  plenty,  and  one  unfin- 
ished nest  of  the  great  crested  grebe  — 
the  one  rare  bird  which  has  made  some 
return  for  the  trouble  taken  of  late  years  for 
its  preservation  by  becoming  more  com- 
mon. A  floating  mass  of  weeds,  fished  up, 
wringing  wet,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  looks  a  hopeless  nest  for  a  bird  lo 
batch  her  eggs  in ;  but,  like  a  damp  hay- 
stack, it  generates  very  considerable  heat. 

"  In  a  grebe's  nest,"  writes  Mr.  South- 
well in  the  third  volur 
Birds  of  Norfolk."  ji 
which  were  three  eggs  and  a  newly  hatched 
young  one,  (he  thermometer  rose  to  73°, 
showing  that  the  ne^t,  so  far  from  bein;; 
the  cold  and  uncomfortable  structure  by 
some  supposed,  was  a  real  hotbed.  On 
inserting  the  thermometer  inio  a  beauti- 
fully neat  and  dry  coot's  nest,  which  the 
bird  had  just  left,  I  found  the  temperature 
to  be  61°.  The  day  was  wet  and  cheerless, 
and  the  maximum  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  was  5SV 

We  saw  through  our  glasses  several 
crested  grebes  playing  on  the  Broad. 
Oddly  enough,  the  common  little  grebe  — 
"dabchick"  —  is  less  pli  "'  ' 
1  St.  J; 


I   published,  " 


Norfolk  than  i 


wher 


year 


1  Park, 
(  pairs,  all 
brought  oS  their 


bunted  marsh  and  Broad 
ears  open.  But  not  once  did  we  catch 
sight  of  a  feather,  nor  once  hear  the  sil- 
very "  ping  "  of  the  note  of  the  bearded  tit. 
It  was,  of  course,  one  corner  only  of  a 
wide  district  over  the  whole  of  which  the 
bird  has  been  well  known  that  we  had 
explored.  There  are  other  Broads  and 
marshes  where  local  circumstances  may 
have  tempered  the  killing  wind.    There, 


while  we  looked  for  them  in  vain,  busy 

parents  may  have  been  working  hard  from 
morning  till  night  to  cater  for  the  wants 

„  ^      milies  safely  hi 
thickening    „ 
grasses,   and   another  year   the   deserted 
reed-beds  we  visited  may  be  repeopled. 

but  as  we  drove  home  the  coovictioD 
forced  itself  more  and  more  strongly  upon 
us,  that  from  one  at  least  of  its  most 
favored  haunts  the  bearded  tit  has  disap- 
peared, and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
very  soon — perhaps  before  this  year  is 
over  —  naturalists  maybe  telling  the  sad 
of  the  extinction  of  one  more  English 


bird 


T.  DlGBV  PiGOTT. 


Fiom  Tbe  SDecuuH 
"RUS  IN  URBE." 
On  the  6th  of  June  last,  a  further  exti 
sian  of  some  thirty  acres  was  made 
Epping  Forest,  and  formally  declared  opefl 
and  dedicated  to  the  public  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  It  would  have  been  a  matter 
nore  rejoicing  if  the  land  had  been 
er  to  the  city's  centre,  and  bad  actually 
wrested  from  the  tyranny  of  bricks 
mortar ;  but,  failing  that,  we  may  well 
;ralulale  ourselves  that  the  corpora- 
of  London  seems  so  fully  alive  10  tbe 
ssity  of  saving  some  green  spot  here 
and  there  from  the  builder,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  all-devouring  extension  of  the 
great  city's  suburbs  from  swallowing  up 
in  its  outward  course  every  sign  of  ver- 
dure, every  memory  of  the  country  that  it 
has  destroyed.  It  is  difficult  soroetimea 
—  when,  for  instance,  one  hears  of  pro- 
posed subways  and  railways  through  Kei> 
stngton  Gardens  —  to  believe  that  the 
public  really  appreciate  the  eSorls  that  are 
made  on  its  behalf,  or  realize  bow  terrible 
a  difference  there  would  be  in  the  Londoo 
that  they  know,  were  it  not  for  the  jealous 
guard  that  is  kept  over  the  few  vacant 
spaces  that  are  left  lo  it.  Could  the; 
really  succeed  in  picturing  to  themselves 
a  London  in  which  houses  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  street  opened  into  street, 
without  a  single  break  in  the  weary  mo- 
notony of  walls  and  pavement,  without  a 
single  breathing-space  or  refuge  from  tbe 
turmoil  of  busy  life,  they  would  not  so 
lightly  propose  10  encroach  upon  the 
scanty  pleasure-ground  that  is  left  to  them. 
For,  even  as  it  is,  the  space  that  they  have 
rescued  is  too  little  for  their  needs.  An 
ideal  London  would  occupy  at  least  twice 
the  area  that  our  city  does,  aud  of    '    ~ 
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area  blocks  of  building  and  green  parks 
would  occupy  an  equal  proportion.     That 
can  never  be  now,  as  far  as  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  concerned ;  let  us  hope  that  the 
suburbs  may  be  planned  with  a  more  lib- 
eral expenditure  of  space.     We  must  be 
content  with   what  we  have   already  got, 
and  here  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  what 
we  have  already  got  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.     The  narrow  limits  of  our  open 
spaces  have  at  least  made  it  more  easy  to 
care  for  them,  and  the  care  that  has  been 
lavished  upon  them  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  well  directed,  and  attended  with  ex- 
cellent results.     Even  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  busy  City,  there  are  tiny  gardens  here 
and  there,  bright  with  flowers  and  shaded 
with  trees,  where   the  turf,  although  for- 
bidden  to  the  foot,  at  least  serves  as  a 
refreshment   to   the    eye;   little  oases   of 
green  in  the  wilderness  of  smoky  build- 
ings, as  jealously  watched  and  guarded  as 
are  wells  in  the  desert.     In  the  less  busy 
and  more  fashionable  region  of  the  West 
End,  St.  James's  Park,  the  Green  Park, 
Hyde    Park,    and     Kensington    Gardens 
stretch  a  broad  belt  of  verdure  across  its 
streets  and  squares.     Regent's  Park  glad- 
dens the  eyes  of  Marylebone ;  and  Batter- 
sea  Park  is  dear  to  those  who  dwell  in  the 
desolate  land  beyond  the  river.     Few  peo- 
ple on  this  side  of  the  Thames  know  how 
beautiful  a  place  Battersea  Park  has  be- 
come of  late  years.     To-day  it  can  com- 
pare favorably  with  even   the  West-End 
parks  in  the  point  of  gardening  and  tree- 
culture  ;    its    Tropical   Garden   brings    a 
revelation  of  new  forms  and  foliage  to  the 
untravelled  public  that  frequent  it;  while 
the  broad  stretches  of  grass  and  the  really 
noble  trees   that   have  survived  from  an 
earlier  stage   in   its   history,  give  it  that 
quiet  dignity  of  beauty  which  is  so  pecul- 
iar to   the   best-loved  aspect  of  English 
landscape. 

We  have  all  this,  it  is  true,  but  we  would 
fain  have  more.  A  story  is  told  of  a  North- 
country  groom,  brought  to  town  for  the 
first  time,  who  was  asked  by  his  master  at 
the  end  of  the  season  what  he  thought  of 
London.  "Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "it's  a 
goodish  bit  of  grass,  but  it's  terrible  scat- 
tery."  The  man's  daily  work  had  never 
taken  him  outside  the  parks.  Alas  !  there 
are  many  people  whose  daily  work  never 
takes  them  inside  a  park,  and  who  look  at 
London  with  very  different  eyes  ;  stained 
walls  and  smoking  chimneys  are  the  hori- 
zon of  their  life  ;  nothing  but  that  do  they 
see,  and  nothing  beyond  it.  It  is  for  their 
sake  that  we  wish  that  the  open  spaces 
were  scattered  more  evenly,  and  that  the  I 


East  End  of  London  presented  the  same 
appearance  on  the  map  as  the  more  fash- 
ionable quarter ;  for  unless  such  pleasures 
are  brought  to  their  doors,  they  will  not 
avail  themselves  of  them.     It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Hyde  Park  to  the  Bank,  and  one  can 
hardly  blame  the  inhabitant  of  Hoxton  for 
not  trudging  the  long  two  miles  that  sepa- 
rate him  from  the  nearest  sight  of  green 
grass  and  trees.    Were   they  not  at  our 
doors,  should  we  avail  ourselves  of  them  ? 
And  yet  how  much  do  they  mean  to  us  ! 
Does  any  one  ever  try  to  realize  what  Lon- 
don would  be  without  its  parks  and  gar- 
dens?    Well  have  they  been  called  the 
lungs  of  London,  for  they  have  become 
essential  to  the  very  breath  of  London 
life,  as  we  know  it.     Think  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  constant  stream  of  carriages  and 
riders  that  surround  it ;  whither  would  that 
river  fiow,  what  other  outlet  would  it  find 
for  its  exercise  and  pleasure  ?    And  yet  it 
is  not    Hyde  Park  that  most  commends 
itself  to   us.     Brilliant  and  beautiful  are 
the  fiower-beds  that  stretch  from  arch  to 
arch,  but  they  owe  more  to  the  art  of  the 
gardener  than  to  the  sweet  will  of  nature; 
like  bright  carpets,  they  are  planned  and 
laid  out  in  artificial  splendor,  and  of  gazing 
at  them  there  soon  comes  weariness,  the 
weariness  of  gazing  in  at  shop  windows. 
Straying  westward  over  the  grassland  un- 
der the  scattered  trees,  one   cannot  but 
remark  how  the  ardor  of  religious  and  so- 
cial fanatics,  and    the   thronging  feet  of 
those    that  follow  them,   have   left  their 
scars  upon  the  greensward.   Great  patches 
of  earth  are  laid  bare  and  brown  by  the 
tread  of  discontent,  and  the  frequent  rail- 
ing testifies   to   the  uselessness    of    the 
attempts  of   order  to  stem    the   torrent. 
Further  westward,  the  ground  rises  and 
falls  again,  —  falls  upon  one  side  down  to 
the  much-frequented  borders  of  the  Ser- 
pentine,  where  the  wild  water-fowl  have 
their  homes,  and  forget  their  wildness  in 
an  amused  consideration  of  the  imperfect 
means  by    which    man    propels    himself 
across  the  waters.     The  city  clerk,  in  his 
skiff,  struggles  with  his  refractory  sculls 
side  by  side  with   the  white  swans  who 
slowly  sail  by  with  invisible  oaring,  and 
watch  the  poor  efforts  of  humanity  with 
most  majestic  disdain,  —  not  disdaining, 
however,  to  fight  furiously  for  the  bread 
with   which  humanity  delights  to  regale 
them  from  the  banks.     But  these  are  busy 
haunts,  and  westward  still  must  one  take 
one's  way  to  escape  from  the  sight  and 
sound  of  fellow-creatures,  into  the  compar- 
ative solitude  of  the  country.     How  swift 
and  immediate  is  the  pleasure  of  plunging 
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directly  into  Kensington  Gardens   from 
the  noisy  rattle  of  the  pavements  1    Here, 
at  least,  the  trees  stand  thick  together,  and 
shut  out  with  their  deep  foliage,  as  with  a 
leafy  screen,  all  other  sights  save  that  of 
the  sky  above  and  the  green  turf  below. 
How  real  is  the  refreshment  of  dragging 
feet  that  are  tired  with  the  London  stones 
over  that  soft  and  yielding  carpet,  brush- 
ing off  the  weary  dust  of  the  streets  as  one 
passes  through   the   rank,  clinging  grass 
that  trammels    the  footsteps !     Here   at 
last,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  spreading 
lime,  one  may  fling  oneself  down  upon  the 
rich,  fragrant  grass,  and  looking  upwards 
through  the  leafy  boughs,  imagine  oneself 
far  from  the  working  world,  and  at  rest. 
What  does  it  matter  that  the  trunks  of 
elm  and  lime  tree  are  blackened  with  Lon- 
don soot  as  though  by  fire?    Are  their 
fresh  leaves  any  less  green  and  pleasant  ? 
Or  that  the  sheep  who  idly  stray  across 
the   sward   bear  fleeces  that  are  grimed 
with  the  dirt  of  a  city's  toil?    They  are 
none    the    less    sheep;    the    trees    bear 
leaves  ;  the  grass  is  green  ;  and  above  the 
blue  sky  looks  down,  unveiled  by  fog  and 
smoke.     It   is  not  the   country,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  very  like,  and  for  that  reason,  to 
our  hearts  at  least,  it  is  very  dear.     The 
roll   of  carts  and  carriages,  the  rattle  of 
hoofs,  the  discordant  cries  of  the  streets, 
all  the  uproar  and  the  din  of  the  maddin}; 
crowd,  is  gone  and  forgotten,  dwindled  to 
so  faint  and  distant  a  murmur  that  it  might 
be  but  the  soft  hum  of  passing  bees.     Far 
nearer  is    the    rustling   whisper    of    the 
leaves  that   are  stirred  by  the  gusts  of 
summer  air,  or  the  constant  twittering  song 
of  the  birds  that  flit  from  bough  to  bough. 
Now  and  again,  a  child  or  two,  wandering 
from  their  nurses'  guard,  will   cross  the 
glade,  or  a  pair  of  lovers  stroll  by ;  but  of 
the  busy  traffic  of  life   there  is  no  sign. 
Stillness   and    peace   abide  beneath    the 
quiet  tree.    Here  is  a  sanctuary  into  which 
one  may  escape  from  the  hot  prison  of  the 
town  walls,  and  the  weary  fever  of  strife 
that  racks  the  world  outside.     In  the  deep 
heart  of  these  wooded  glades,  wandering 
slowly  through  the  shadow  and  sunshine 


that  chequers  the  grassy  path,  one  majf 
well  forget  the  glare  and  noise  of  other 
hours  in  the  day.  Few,  very  few,  are 
those  who  frequent  these  sequestered 
spots  ;  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  thoo- 
sands  who  live  hard  by,  but  a  few  dozens 
have  leisure  or  inclination  to  seek  these 
solitudes.  One  cannot  -find  it  in  one's 
heart  to  regret  it,  for  were  it  otherwise, 
they  would  be  solitudes  no  more.  The 
crowd  thatidoes  find  its  wav  into  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  children  and  idlers  for  the 
most  part,  generally  throng  the  edge  of 
the  Round  Pond,  where  they  sail  their 
mimic  fleet  of  toy-boats,  or  pace  up  and 
down  the  long  fiower-walk  that  skirts  the 
southern  railing.  The  walk  is  beautiful 
enough  ;  especially  was  it  beautiful  during 
the  last  month,  when  the  glorious  flush  <n 
white  and  rosy  blossoms  slowly  gave  way 
to  the  deeper  red  of  the  may-nower ;  and 
beautiful,  too,  in  its  way,  is  the  quiet  pool 
that  reflects  the  picturesque  pile  of  Ken- 
sington Palace.  But  in  both  the  hand  of 
man  is  evident ;  they  are  not  the  country, 
and  it  is  the  faint  memory  of  the  country 
that  makes  these  more  secluded  walks  so 
dear. 

Kensington  Gardens  have  escaped  so 
far  from  being  improved  by  a  railway. 
We  cannot  fancy  that  there  was  ever  any 
very  serious  danger  of  their  suffering  so 
horrible  a  desecration,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  there  never  may  be.  It  may 
seem  fanciful,  but  the  idea  sometimes 
comes  to  one  that  these  few  acres  of  ver- 
dure and  solitude  are  in  some  way  the 
conscience  of  London,  and  that  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  them  free  and  unburdened. 
The  heart  of  that  man  is  never  wholly  bad 
who  still  keeps  fresh  and  green  in  it  some 
memory  of  better  things  ;  and  so  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  great  city  which  still  keeps 
scraps  of  the  country  in  its  midst,  is  not 
altogether  given  over  to  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  Poor  Falstaff,  dying, 
babbled  of  green  fields ;  even  the  worst  of 
us,  in  moments  of  distress,  of  weariness, 
or  disgust,  turn  our  thoughts  to  those 
wholesome  pastures  and  a  more  pure  and 
cleanly  air. 


Thk  Odor  of  Earth.  —  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  MM. 
Iierihelot  and  G.  Andre  contributed  a  pai)er 
oil  the  proper  odor  of  earth,  in  which  they 
described  their  researches  into  the  origin  of 
the  odor  which  is  so  noticeable  in  *»  '"*^*^ptn 
after  a  shower  of  rain.      The  esj* 


cii)lc  resides  in  an  organic  compound  of  the 
aromatic  series,  its  odor  being  very  penetrating 
and  analogous  to  that  of  the  campnors.  The 
new  principle,  which  is  neither  add,  alkali, 
or  a  normal  aldehyde,  exists  only  in  a  veiy 
smpi'  n  in  mould. 
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TWO  SONNETS. 

I. 

PESSIMISM. 

"  Victurosque  Dei  celaut  ut  vitam  darcnt 
Felix  esse  mori."  —  Lucan. 

*'  Lest  they  whose  destiny  it  is  to  live 
Refuse  to  endure  the  yoke,  the  gods  conceal 
How  blessed  a  release  it  is  to  die." 

The  doomed  to  live  are  blinded,  for  the  gods 
Are  cruel  wise.     They  know  that  if  man 

saw 
How  human  hearts  are  crushed  by  pulseless 
law. 
How  life's  poor  stakes  against  tremendous 

odds 
Are  wagered,  how  the  lictors'  murderous  rods 
Remorseless  lash  the  quivering  slaves  who 

draw 
The  car  of  progress,  how  there  lurks  a  flaw 
In  every  diamond-hope,  how  great  Jove  nods 
While  mankind  wanders  guideless  in  the  maze, 
Foodless  in  deserts,  footsore,  friendless, 
faint — 
He  would  not  live ;  he  could  not  choose 
but  die. 
Fooled  he  endures  cold  nights  and  wintry 
days ; 
Supremely  fooled    he  wails  with  fatuous 
plaint. 
When  Death,  the  tardy  friend,  at  last 
draws  nigh« 


II. 

OPTIMISM. 

**  It  is  not  well  for  Life 
To  learn  too  soon  the  lovely  secrets  kept 
For  them  that  die." 
(Edwin  Arnold,  The  Light  of  the  World,  Book  v.) 

Were  we  to  know  what  blessed  rest  awaits. 
Impatient  might  we  grow  of  flinty  ways ; 
The  unveiled  Light  Eteme  would  only  daze 
Earth-focussed    eyes.      Angels    were    no  fit 

mates 
For  mortal  men.     In  love,  not  scorn,   the 
fates 
Have  sealed  our  eyes,  that  our  appointed 

days 
On  earth  well  may  be  spent;   and  blame, 
not  praise. 
Be  theirs  who  —  fond,    rebellious,    rash  in- 

grates I  — 
Chafe  at  the  limits  which  are  man's  defence. 
Children,  what  manhood  means  we  cannot 

know, 
And  need  not,  if  we  could.     To  learn,  to 
grow. 
By  earthly  joy,   pain,  labor,  rest  —  through 
sense 
To  blossom  into  soul  —  is  given  us  breath. 
Who  truly  lives,  nor  dreads  nor  longs  for 
death. 

Ernest  Hawthorn. 

Hobart,  April*  Specutor* 


THE  FLAG  OF  DISTRESS. 
TO  E.  N.  P. 

Over  the  Ocean  of  Being,    - 

Till  the  wind  fails, 
Fast  on  their  venturous  voyage 

Speed  the  white  sails  1 

But  from  the  ships  that  have  foandeiedt 

Laboring  slow, 
Hardly  abreast  of  the  billows, 

The  rough  rafts  go. 

Thereon  the  stranded  from  shipwredc 

Painfully  lie. 
Lead  seem  the  waters  around  them^ 

Brazen  the  sky. 

Cruel  the  ships  that  in  safety 

Steadfastly  speed, 
Cruelest  souls  that  aboard  them 

Reck  not  nor  heed. 

Nay,  for  across  the  wan  water 

No  appeal  fails  1 
Nay  I  for  the  tiniest  signals 

Stay  the  white  sails  1 

Some  from  the  ship  will  come  speedily 

Eager  to  save, 
Heirs  to  one  glory  of  living 

Heirs  to  one  grave. 

But  if  the  bearers  of  succor 

Find  not  the  track  ? 
If  to  the  hail  of  the  helpers 

Nothing  come  back  ? 

What  if  the  wash  of  the  waters 

Drown  the  heart-throb  ? 
If  the  wild  winds  in  their  courses 

Stifle  the  sob  ? 

Sav,  shall  the  true  hearts  of  comradw 

Vainly  be  stirr'd  ? 
Thou  wno  so  sorrowest,  answer  1 

S(fme  one  has  heard! 
Academy.  I*  M. 


Truth  }    It  is  true,  as  I  said  in  yoath. 
That  Beauty  herself  is  the  only  tmthx 
Beauty,  who  dwells  with  Nature  there 
In  the  clear  cold  calm  of  the  open  air, 
Alone  and  undefiled. 

Surely,  by  her  may  a  man  get  free 
From  self  into  simplicity : 
Surely,  the  soul  that  cleaves  to  her 
By  priest  nor  yet  philosopher 
Shall  never  be  beguiled. 

Yea  I     For  we  know  what  we  cannot  prove; 
And  knowledge  itself  is  less  than  love: 
And  he  who  loves  shall  feel  alive, 
For  sacred  Beauty  to  him  shall  give 
The  heart  of  a  little  child. 

A.^  J.  Momr* 
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From  Murray's  Magazine. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON   MODERN  POETRY. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  lately  been  said, 
that  there  are  signs  of  a  revival  of  interest 
in  poetry,  it  is  possible  that  a  paper  with 
the  above  heading  may  just  now  be  not  in- 
opportune. Whatever  our  definition  and 
view  of  modern  poetry  may  be,  at  least 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  half  of 
the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
well-marked  poetical  characteristics  which 
have  not  met  with  the  full  attention  long 
since  directed  to  the  works  of  its  earlier 
half.  A  short  time  ago,  indeed,  it  was  the 
foolish  fashion  to  say  that  English  poetry 
would  die  with  the  survivor  of  the  two 
best-known  writers  of  verse  of  that  day  — 
of  whom  one,  unhappily,  is  no  longer  with 
us.  Quite  lately  there  has  been  a  certain 
revival  of  this  unwisdom,  and  it  has  been 
seriously  sought  to  convince  us  that  in  the 
greater  depth  and  fulness  of  our  modern 
life  and  our  wider  scientific  knowledge, 
the  faculty  of  wonder,  and  I  suppose  of 
emotion,  on  which  poetry  must  depend  in 
great  part,  must  be  henceforth  impossible. 
I  differ  wholly  from  this  view.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  at  this  moment  there  are  in 
our  country  at  least  as  many  skilled  writ- 
ers of  verse,  and  probably  as  many  poets, 
as  she  has  possessed  at  any  epoch  of  her 
literature.  As  to  the  future,  it  will  be,  I 
suspect,  very  much  like  the  past.  There 
will  be  times  of  ebb  and  flow,  as  there  have 
been  before.  But  if  any  one  believes  that 
the  stream  of  poetry,  here  or  elsewhere, 
has  run  dry,  or  will —  I  can  only  decline 
to  arcrue  so  whimsical  a  thesis.  The  more 
complicated  the  drama  of  human  develop- 
ment  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the 
need  of  poetic  interpretation.  It  is  per- 
haps conceivable  that  a  growth  of  scien- 
tific intelligence,  so  complete  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  mystery  or  speculation,  might 
dry  up  many  springs  of  poetic  thought; 
just  as  at  present  it  is  only  by  an  e£fort, 
not  wholly  sincere,  that  we  can  reproduce 
the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece.  But 
such  knowledge  itself  would  necessarily 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  imaginative  specu- 
lation in  directions  as  yet  unsuspected, 
and  moreover  its  time  has  by  no  means 
arrived  as  yet.  So  long  as  a  nation  has  a 
full  and  abounding  life,  it  will  find  subjects 


for  poems,  and  hands  to  treat  them,  until 
that  slow  chill  and  torpor  set  in  which  will 
mean  that  the  English-speaking  races,  like 
the  Greek  and  Roman  before  them,  are 
played  out. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  verse  of  to-day  than  the  two 
distinct  and  opposing  currents  which  stir 
it  —  one  in  the  direction  of  greater  strict- 
ness of  metre  and  rhyme  and  elaboration 
of  epithet,  the  other  in  that  of  greater 
laxity  in  the  same  particulars.  But  on 
whichever  side  a  writer  may  range  himself, 
it  is  clear  that  he  now  does  so  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose.  The  carelessness  of 
Byron  and  of  Shelley  is  almost  impossible 
to  a  modern  writer  of  even  moderate  rank, 
however  deficient  in  the  older  writers' 
splendid  audacity  and  force.  The  exqui- 
site art  of  the  laureate  is  justly  held  up  to 
admiration ;  but  admirable  as  it  is,  it  has 
sometimes,  to  some  minds,  the  effect  of 
distracting  attention  from  the  subject  to 
the  treatment,  and  so  of  impeding  the  flow 
of  the  narrative.  If  the  only  object  of  a 
poem  were  to  furnish  poetic  epithets,  this 
might  be  all  very  well ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  when  carried  to  excess, 
the  tendency  may  be  a  mischievous  one. 
It  is  a  little  hard  upon  writers  who  have 
something  to  say  and  want  to  say  it,  but 
care  little  for  word-painting,  to  be  perpet- 
ually reminded  that  if  an  adjective  is  used, 
it  must  be  always  the  best  possible  — 
must  always  sparkle  and  be  picturesque, 
must  never  be  natural  for  a  moment,  under 
pain  of  condemnation  as  flaccid  or  inert 
by  writers  who  are  wholly  incapable  of 
appreciating  a  long  and  sustained  poem. 

The  truth  is,  that  while  much  is  gained 
by  care  and  polish  in  these  respects,  there 
is  nothing  more  fatal  to  art  than  an  over- 
elaboration  which  distracts  attention  from 
the  real  scope  of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
That  which  may  be  in  its  place  in  a  clear- 
cut  cameo  like  Gray^s  *' Elegy"  must,  in 
my  judgment,  seriously  detract  from  the 
impressiveness  of  an  epic,  and  if  any  one 
will  picture  to  himself  what  the  Iliad 
would  have  been,  or  "  Paradise  Lost,"  if 
it  had  been  forbidden  to  use  the  same 
adjective  with  the  same  substantive  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  the  poet  was  perpetually 
striving  to  be  in  evidence,  he  will  see  in 
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what  ii  perilous  direction  modern  theories 
are  really  tending.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  healthy  symptom,  as  any  one  can  see  who 
has  followed  the  decadence  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  another  excellence,  that  of  improved 
technical  workmanship  in  verse,  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  century  may  certainly 
boast.  Slipshod  versification  is  now 
hardly  possible.  Rhymes  are  criticised 
with  a  severe  care  which  has  something 
ludicrous  in  it,  and  furnish,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  critical  power  now  so  un- 
happily rare,  materials  for  many  lines  of 
useful  copy.     Such  lines  as  — 

You  trample  our  beds  of  ranunculus, 
While  you  **  Tommy -make -room -for -your - 
uncle  '*  us, 

seem  to  excite  connoisseurs  to  a  kind  of 
delirium  of  praise.  There  is  hardly  a 
frivolous  form  of  French  verse,  rondeau 
or  ballade  or  triolet^  which  has  not  been 
practised  in  English  with  an  assiduity 
which  for  years  made  the  magazines  things 
of  fear.  The  structure  of  the  sonnet  gives 
rise  to  endless  disquisitions  and  immense 
displays  of  useless  learning.  The  chant 
royaly  in  which  the  muse  is  made  to  dance 

—  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  charm 

—  in  the  straitest  of  fetters,  has  attracted 
at  least  as  much  favor  as  it  deserves.  Not 
long  since  a  writer  quite  competent  to 
have  and  express  an  opinion  on  most  liter- 
ary topics,  gravely  stated  in  print,  for  the 
confusion  of  a  popular  writer,  "  that  peo- 
ple who  write  epics  in  blank  verse  must 
be  content  to  forfeit  whatever  little  repu- 
tation they  may  have  gained  by  rhymed 
lyrics  or  couplets."  The  temptation  was, 
of  course,  immense  to  bid  **  the  young  man 
go  and  tag  his  rhymes,**  as  Milton  did 
long  ago,  and  not  dare  to  revile  the  finest, 
the  grandest,  and  the  most  harmonious 
instrument  of  poetry  since  the  days  of  the 
Iambic  senarius.  Still,  it  is  impossible 
DOt  to  sympathize  with  the  purists  to  a 
certain  extent.  Verse  which  assumes  to 
be  written  in  a  certain  metre  ought  gener- 
ally to  conform  to  its  rules.  If  the  metre 
is  irregular,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  poems  which  assume  the  ode 
form,  the  poet  is  a  law  to  himself,  and 
should  have  at  least  as  much  latitude  as 


was  allowed  to  Pindar.  If  he  is  desirous 
of  enriching  the  list  of  English  metres  by 
a  proximate  reproduction  of  the  Latin 
hexameter,  or  elegiac,  it  is  absurd  and 
pedantic  to  debar  him  from  so  writing  be- 
cause, judged  by  the  rules  of  a  language 
which  depended  entirely  upon  quantity,  a 
poem  which  has  a  pleasing  cadence  and 
rhythm  of  its  own  does  not  scan  satisfac- 
torily. In  such  a  case  it  is  the  rules  that 
must  go  to  the  wall.  ''Take  care  of  the 
sound,  and  the  sense  will  take  care  of 
itself,"  is  no  doubt  a  popular  dictum  among 
present-day  critics,  but  its  literary  value 
is  doubtful. 

The  other  tendency  is  in  the  direction 
of  emancipation  from  all  rules  that  may 
embarrass  the  flow  of  the  writer's  inspira- 
tion, whether  in  the  matter  of  rhyme,  or 
even  of  rhythm  itself.  This  is  the  discov- 
ery which  will  immortalize  the  American 
Whitman,  when  the  long  controversies 
which  he  excites  as  to  the  limits  of  plain 
speaking  or  reticence  in  treatment^  nay, 
even  the  fine  catholic  and  universalist 
spirit  of  his  writings  —  shall  have  ceased 
to  interest.  Probably,  like  most  pioneers, 
he  goes  somewhat  further  in  pursuit  of 
emancipation  than  is  at  all  desirable.  But 
no  sensible  man  can  read  some  of  the 
more  moderate  of  his  poems  without  feel- 
ing that  with  him  a  new  power  has  been 
born  into  the  English-speaking  world  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal  very  largely 
in  future.  My  own  idea  is  that  rhythm  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  a  poem,  which  is 
indeed  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
bination of  words,  having  a  certain  metri- 
cal or  rhythmical  order,  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  noble  emotion.  But 
there  is  very  little  more  need  for  rhyme  ^ 
there  is  some,  no  doubt  —  in  English  than 
in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  and  I  hope  to  see  it 
used  with  much  greater  economy  than  it 
is  now,  though  I  neither  expect  nor  wish 
it  absolutely  abolished.  Only  we  must 
assert  and  maintain  the  full  measure  of 
literary  freedom  to  which  we  are  born,  in 
spite  of  the  condemnation  of  latter-day 
critics,  who  are  of  narrower  views  than 
our  own.  I  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  time  when  the  ordinary  ten-syllabled 
line  will  not  be  the  only  metre  which 
shall  appear  in   blank  verse,  but  when 
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many  others,  both  regular  and  irregular, 
shall  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
rhyme  —  if  not  altogether,  at  any  rate  in 
great  part. 

There  is  one  initial  defect  in  much  po- 
etry, both  of  the  past  and  present,  which 
I  sincerely  hope  the  poet  of  the  future 
will  avoid.  It  is  the  neglect  of  the  intend- 
ing modern  writer  to  follow  the  Horatian 
maxim  which  enjoins  that  in  choice  of  a 
subject  you  should  well  consider  what 
your  shoulders  will  bear,  and  should  only 
attempt  subjects  suited  to  your  strength. 
I  think,  too,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  have 
the  preliminary  question  well  weighed, 
how  far  the  proposed  work  is  likely  to  be 
of  human  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  history  of  English  poetical  liter- 
ature —  since  Shakespeare,  at  any  rate  — 
is,  in  the  main,  one  of  splendid  failures, 
which  might  have  been  splendid  successes, 
had  the  writers  given  the  most  moderate 
attention  to  this  preliminary  question  ;  or 
of  successes  achieved  in  spile  of  entire 
disregard  of  it.  There  is  no  lack  of  great 
subjects,  nor  ever  has  been.  The  treas- 
ures of  Greek  fable,  the  high  futures  of 
our  own  and  other  races,  the  pathetic  and 
ever-widening  story  of  human  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  furnish  surely 
enough  subjects  of  interest  for  verse. 
But  will  any  one  seriously  maintain  that 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  treated  as  it  has  been 
treated,  was  the  best  possible  subject  for 
an  immortal  poem,  or,  except  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  great  writer,  a  possible  subject 
at  all ;  or  that  Spenser  did  not  throw  him- 
self away  over  the  abstractions  of  the 
"Faery  Queen;"  or  that  Dryden,  with 
his  fugitive  political  satires  ;  or  Pope,  with 
the  frivolous  *'  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  were 
not  wasting  great  gifts  on  unworthy  mat- 
ter? What  to  any  but  the  professed  stu- 
dent of  literature  is  the  human  interest  of 
much  of  Shelley's  great  mass  of  magnifi- 
cent verse  ;  or,  so  far  as  regards  its  frame- 
work, of  the  interminable  and  very  trying 
*'  Excursion  "  ?  Or  is  there  any  reasonable 
person  who  does  not  think  that  the  present 
laureate's  fine  powers  are  greater  than 
could  fairly  be  devoted  with  advantage  to 
the  somewhat  provincial  Arthurian  le- 
gends, or  that  the  wayward  genius  which 
brought  itself  down  to  an  obscure  Italian 
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criminal  process  might  not  have  been 
better  employed  ?  I  remember  the  dictum 
of  "  Orion "  Home  on  this  matter  well. 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  shut  up 
Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  (naming  two  eminent 
writers  of  verse)  in  a  tower,  deprived  of 
all  means  to  write,  until  they  had  fixed 
upon  a  satisfactory  subject,  when  they 
should  be  let  out  and  set  to  work."  Prob- 
ably it  would  not  be  an  unmixed  loss  if 
such  an  enforced  term  of  seclusion  were 
to  make  impossible  certain  poetical  efforts, 
in  which  success  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  of  the  subject,  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
men  of  sensibility,  who  have  treated  with 
any  success  great  and  popular  subjects, 
can  help  wishing  in  the  interests  of  liter- 
ature that  they  had  been  occupied  long 
ago  by  their  betters,  and  wondering  that 
they  were  not.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  there  can  ever  be  any  lack  of  subjects, 
so  long  as  man  has  a  history,  so  long  as 
there  are  passions  —  love  and  hate,  and 
greed  and  lust,  and  jealousy  —  in  the 
world.  And  the  list  of  motives  will  surely 
grow  larger  and  more  complex  with  time, 
even  though  there  seem  for  the  moment 
no  one  to  treat  them.  The  best  way  to 
encourage  the  writing  of  good  poetry 
among  the  young  men  who  seem  for  a  time 
to  have  deserted  the  art,  would  be  to  abol- 
ish by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  the  mis- 
chievous crew  who,  whenever  a  book  of 
verse  appears,  are  always  ready  to  crush 
it  with  vulgar  insults,  or  unmerited  neglect, 
and  for  the  most  part  succeed. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern poetry  which,  I  think,  should  be 
noticed.  I  mean  its  extraordinary  ten- 
dency to  prolixity.  Life  is  somewhat 
longer,  it  is  true,  than  it  was  a  century  ago, 
but  not  very  much.  But  the  length  and 
bulk  of  modern  poems  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Not  merely 
do  important  poems  of  a  heroic  character 
expand  into  portly  volumes,  but  even  the 
lyric,  which  above  all  should  be  brief  and 
inspiring,  becomes  enormously  lengthy. 
**  Adonais  "  itself  would  have  been  twice 
as  effective  if  half  as  long.  In  more  than 
one  beautiful  modern  lyric,  somewhere 
about  the  fiftieth  stanza,  lines  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem  art 
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repeated  from  mere  forgetfulness,  to  re- 
appear again  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
from  sinnilar  forgetfulness,  and  very  likely 
at  the  three  hundredth.  The  lines  of  a 
well-known  romantic  poem  are  to  be 
counted  by  myriads.  A  recent  weekly 
periodical  contained  a  lyric  many  hundreds 
of  lines  in  length,  by  a  writer  of  genius, 
containing  fine  things  enough  to  furnish  a 
dozen  beautiful  poems,  but  which,  flung 
forth  as  they  were  in  reckless  profusion, 
could  only  fatigue  the  ear.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  poet  to  live  in  more  than  a  selection 
of  his  works,  and  it  is  sheer  cruelty  to  un- 
offending people  with  a  love  of  poetry  to 
force  them  to  wade  through  thousands  — 
nay,  tens  of  thousands — of  lines  where 
a  few  hundreds  might  have  sufficed  to 
produce  a  better  effect.  We  are  indeed, 
all  of  us,  too  lengthy  in  these  days,  and 
the  first  question  which  a  writer,  who  de- 
sires to  live,  must  ask  himself,  is  simply 
whether  he  has  put  what  he  has  to  say  in 
the  tersest  and  most  effective  manner, 
without  a  superfluous  line.  In  verse,  at 
any  rate,  the  half  is  far  more  than  the 
whole.  The  only  way  to  make  a  long 
poem  palatable  to  modern  tastes  is  to 
break  it  up  into  a  number  of  brief,  con- 
nected episodes.  A  modern  poem,  like  a 
lawyer's  abstract  of  title,  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  capable  of  perusal  at  a  sitting,  if 
its  whole  scope  and  treatment  is  to  be 
properly  taken  in  ;  and  if  the  sheer  length 
of  the  necessary  narrative  makes  this  im- 
possible, the  difficulty  must  be  met  by  such 
a  sub-division  as  I  have  indicated  into 
several  subordinate  poems,  of  moderate 
length,  all  tending  to  the  development  of 
the  whole. 

Of  the  modern  vice  of  obscurity  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  speak,  because  for 
the  moment  the  merit  of  a  poem  is  by 
many  excellent  people  measured  by  its 
obscurity.  For  my  own  part,  I  hotly  re- 
sent this  tendency,  in  the  interests  of  En- 
glish literature.  No  more  certain  sign  of 
the  decadence  of  a  literature  and  of  a 
nation  can  be  imagined,  as  every  student 
of  classical  literature  knows  well.  Ob- 
scure poems,  obscure  in  subject  or  in 
treatment,  can  never  be  poetry  at  all,  can 
never  awake  a  noble  emotion,  or  stimulate 
the  heart  or  the  soul.  They  may  be  ex- 
cellent as  philosophy,  as  psychological 
studies,  as  instances  of  subtle  analysis  of 
motive,  but  so  far  as  they  are  obscure,  and 
therefore  almost  certainly  unmelodious, 
they  are  not  poems  at  all,  but  only  disser- 
tations, which  are  none  the  more  poems 
because  they  simulate  metrical  form.  It 
is  beside  the  question  to  urge  that  they 


provide  innocent  recreation  for  a  great 
many  well-meaning  people  of  some  honest 
ability.  So  did  double  acrostics  and  spell* 
ing-bees.  A  good  honest  collection  of 
conundrums  would  be  equally  profitable 
and  less  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  obscurity  of 
expression  has  not  been  unusual  10  litera- 
ture of  the  best  period,  as  in  the  Greek 
iEschylus  and  Thucydides,  the  Roman 
Tacitus,  or  the  English  prose  of  Bacon 
and  Milton,  and  that  obscurity  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  due  to 
the  limitations  of  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  and  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  verse.  And  we  shall  do  well  also 
to  remember  that,  years  ago,  "  In  Memo- 
riam"  —  which,  in  comparison  with  our 
later  poetical  experiences,  seems  a  model 
of  limpid  clearness,  —  was  annotated  and 
paraphrased,  and  generally  made  intelligi- 
ble, just  as  if  it  had  been  the  Cassandra  of 
Lycophron,  or  the  satires  of  Persius,  or 
Bordello,  or  the  sonnets  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rossetti.  I  should  only  feel  inclined  to 
predict  that,  in  the  press  of  modern  life 
and  thought,  the  poet  who  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  express  himself  with  mod- 
crate  clearness  runs  a  great  risk  of  neglect 
by  the  very  class  of  readers  to  which  be 
must  mainly  appeal.  The  one  hope  of 
literature  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a  poet 
writes  obscurely,  he  nevertheless  has 
some  meaning,  though  it  may  be  ill  ex- 
pressed. If  he  has  not,  I  believe  he  will 
be  found  out,  and  that  very  quickly.  But 
I  look  forward  to  such  a  change  in  critical 
canons  as  shall  restore  the  old  qualities  of 
sweet  and  lucid  expression  to  the  place 
which  they  occupied,  until  dethroned  by  a 
not  very  wise  clique  led  astray  by  the  ex- 
ample of  two  or  three  men  of  genius. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  another  defect, 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  pedantry  of  much  modern  verse 
and  criticism  of  verse.  Of  course,  a 
writer  who  has  devoted,  perhaps  unfortu- 
nately, much  time  to  classical  literature, 
must  be  prepared  for  the  assaults  of  sec- 
ond-hand superior  persons,  from  New 
Grub  Street  or  Wall  Street,  with  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  the  Latin  gram* 
mar,  all  of  whom  agree  that  he  gets  hit 
epithets  from  the  "  Gradus  "  and  his  story 
from  Lempri^re.  And  he  must  be  content 
to  endure  the  grotesque  ill-will  of  foul- 
mouthed  Thersites,  and  Tom  Fool  bela- 
boring his  betters  with  a  pasteboard 
bludgeon  and  a  bladder  of  wind.  It  is  of 
no  use  wasting  time  on  such  people^  They 
know  no  better  or  are  not  sincere  —  they 
are  satisfied  with  their  prejudices.    No 
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amount  of  exposure  or  argument  will  si- 
lence them.  But  what  of  writers,  some  of 
them  of  fine  and  commanding  genius,  who 
set  themselves  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
spirit  by  the  harmless  devices  of  our 
schooldays?  Turns  of  phrase,  idioms, 
grammatical  constructions,  natural  in 
Greek  but  impossible  in  Eno^lish,  are 
pressed  into  the  service  in  the  vain  hope 
of  capturing  the  Greek  spirit.  The  result 
is  hardly  what  was  intended.  That  spirit 
is  not  to  be  caught  by  such  devices.  The 
only  result  is  a  kind  of  literary  mummy, 
witn  scarcely  a  semblance  of  living  form ; 
and  one  seems  to  be  listening  to  a  drama- 
tist speaking  broken  English  with  a  Greek 
accent,  like  a  Cockney  at  Boulogne  speak- 
ing with  what  he  supposes  is  a  French 
accent,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  himself 
understood.  No  more  complete  or  futile 
waste  of  time  and  talent  can  be  imagined, 
even  where  there  is  a  technical  success, 
and  no  splendor  of  lyrical  genius  can  re- 
deem it.  Conceive  a  Greek  writer,  with 
all  his  reverence  for  Egypt,  thus  imitating 
Egyptian  literary  models,  or  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  reproducing  the  Sphinx  I  Even 
the  Romans,  who  were  nothing  if  they 
were  not  imitators  of  Greek  models,  never 
went  further  than  a  general  imitation,  al- 
though they  studded  their  familiar  letters 
with  little  Greek  phrases  d  propos  of 
nothing,  as  if  they  were  latter-day  critics 
larding  their  ill-nature  with  morsels  of 
bookseller's  French,  stale  and  yet  raw,  or 
the  Lady  Flabella  herself.  But  beyond 
this  they  did  not  go  in  imitativeness.  To 
sav  nothing  of  distinguished  living  writers 
ana  their  works,  it  is  not  to  Mr.  Arnold's 
"Merope,"  constructed  on  the  strictest 
lines  of  the  ancient  drama,  that  we  turn 
for  the  Hellenic  spirit,  but  to  the  same 
author's  "Empedocles  on  ^Etna,"  or  the 
beautiful  **  Marsyas,"  not  indeed  anti(^ue 
in  form,  but  inspired  in  every  line  with 
the  true  fire  of  old  Greece. 

Of  the  modern  pseudo-French  school  of 
English  verse,  I  know  not  what  to  say  that 
shall  be  strong  enough  and  yet  not  give 
offence.  To  desert  the  beautiful  harmo- 
nies of  our  English  poetry  for  the  artifi- 
cialities of  the  one  European  language  in 
which  poetry  is  well-nigh  impossible, 
seems  to  me  the  act  of  madmen.  The 
French  language,  with  its  noble  and  lucid 
prose,  is  fit  for  anything  rather  than  poetry. 
It  may  attain  to  fine  rhetoric,  it  may  even 
mount  to  the  height  of  a  tender  and  grace- 
ful lyric,  but  beyond  this  it  cannot  go,  and 
the  imitation  of  these  beauties  by  foreign 
writers  in  their  own  languages  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time.     Nothing  that  an  English- 
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man  has  to  say  in  verse  can  be  better  said 
by  means  of  an  imitation  of  French  form 
and  spirit,  than  it  can  through  English 
form  and  in  an  English  spirit.  It  is  even 
a  more  futile  form  of  imitation  than  that 
of  the  pseudo-Hellenists,  because  they  at 
least  have  an  ideal  before  their  eyes  as 
high,  and  perhaps  higher,  than  they  can 
find  in  their  own  language,  while  the 
pseudo-French  are  voluntarily  devoting 
themselves  to  one  in  every  respect  feebler 
and  lower,  and  neglecting  a  noble  instru- 
ment of  their  own,  for  one  with  which  they 
cannot  be  thoroughly  familiar,  and  whicn 
at  best  has  a  narrower  compass.  For  the 
pessimism,  the  unsatisfied  longings,  the 
baulked  individuality,  the  ignoble  realism, 
the  morbid  melancholy,  all  derived  from 
this  source,  which  are  making  the  maga- 
zines of  to-day  as  fearsome  as  they  were 
in  the  worse  times  of  the  ballade  or  the 
triolet^  it  is  very  fervently  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  vanish  into  the  same  limbo,  and 
that  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now,  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the  dev- 
astating pests  of  obscurity  and  frivolity; 
when  our  poems  are  again  lucid,  and  not 
enormously  long ;  when  our  subjects  pos- 
sess some  human  interest;  when  pedantry 
has  been  rooted  out,  and  we  imitate  Greek 
and  other  models  in  the  spirit  and  not  the 
letter — will  all  have  been  done  that  can 
be  done  for  English  poetry  ?  By  no  means. 
We  shall  have  done  something  to  improve 
the  position,  it  is  true.  But  if  we  or  our 
successors  are  really  to  confute  those  who 
say  that  poetry  is  dead,  a  good  deal  more 
must  be  done  than  this.  We  must  re- 
model and  reconsider  altogether  our  rules 
for  the  use  of  rhyme.  We  must  claim  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  absurd  fetters 
which,  in  the  case  of  heroic  verse,  at  one 
time  came  very  near  to  trampling  out  the 
last  spark  of  poetic  fire.  We  must  de- 
pend upon  metrical  harmonies,  subtle  and 
difficult,  in  preference  to  the  jingle  of 
sound,  which  is,  in  so  many  cases,  fatal  to 
all  natural  expression  of  feeling.  And 
when  we  have  so  far  perfected  our  instru- 
ment, we  must  proceed  to  play  upon  it, 
no*  the  old  tunes,  but  a  deeper  and  more 
satisfying  music. 

And  when  all  this  is  done,  will  the  En- 
glish poet  of  the  future,  the  poet  long 
overdue,  who  will  be,  perhaps,  wholly  the 
poet  of  the  twentieth  century,  turn  his 
eyes  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  to  the 
past  ?  A  great  reward  of  fame  awaits  the 
writer  of  verse  who  shall  so  reproduce  the 
emotional  features  of  our  modern  life,  its 
doubts  and  its  faith,  its  trials  and  aspira- 
tions, as  to  transfigure  it  into  a  story  more 
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real  and  more  touching  than  any  story  of 
a  remote  past.  The  great  drama  of  human 
life  is  constantly  being  played  on  a  wider 
stage,  to  larger  and  more  critical  au- 
diences, with  more  complicated  springs  of 
action,  with  finer  insight,  with  deeper 
and  more  subtle  psychological  problems  to 
solve,  than  were  possible  in  old  times.  It 
is  from  these  that  real  and  new  springs  of 
poetry  must  flow.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
but  that  very  difficulty  is  the  best  in- 
centive. The  poet  who  shall  tell  in  verse 
a  story  of  contemporary  life  so  as  to 
make  it  a  permanent  possession  of  the 
nation,  if  not  of  the  race,  and  shall  so 
touch  the  issues  of  every  day  with  the 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  —  not 
by  reflection  from  a  remote  past,  but  drawn 
directly  from  the  present  —  has  a  great 
future  before  him.  Of  course,  the  task 
may  well  be  as  hard  as  the  production  of 
a  modern  Madonna  or  Achilles.  Such  a 
dream  probably  has  once  haunted  many 
who  write  in  verse,  only  to  fade  away  when 
a  truer  estimate  of  a  man^s  powers  and 
limitations  comes  with  maturer  age.  But 
it  is  only  in  this  direction  that  real  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  All  the  varied  im- 
pulses and  wants  of  our  modern  life  should 
find  treatment  by  the  poet  of  the  future  — 
the  great  gains  of  science  should  not  be 
ignored  by  him,  nor  the  insoluble  but  ever- 
recurring  problems  of  the  relations  of  the 
human  to  the  divine.  Great  as  is  the 
wealth  of  English  poetry,  I  confess  that  to 
me  the  great  bulk  of  it  —  and,  indeed,  of 
the  poetry  of  the  world  —  even  when  it  is 
not  mere  caterwauling,  seems  trivial,  in- 
sincere, and  ineffectual  to  the  last  degree. 
Worthier  interests  and  wider  knowledge 
will  inevitably  generate  a  higher  poetical 
type,  which  will  be  poetry  and  not  prose, 
tnough  it  may  throw  aside  much  that  to-day 
seems  to  differentiate  the  one  from  the 
other.  Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  writer 
will  not  shrink  from  a  task  in  which,  as 
Socrates  said  of  the  practice  of  virtue,  the 
struggle  is  so  honorable  and  the  reward  so 
great. 

Lewis  Morris. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Reriew. 
MONTES,  THE  MATADOR. 

I. 

"Yes  !  I'm  better,  and  the  doctor  tells 
me  I've  escaped  once  more  —  as  if  I 
cared !  And  all  through  the  fever  you 
came  every  day  to  see  me,  so  my  niece 


says,  and  brought  me  that  cool  drink  that 
drove  the  heat  away  and  let  me  sleep. 
You  thought,  I  suppose,  like  the  doctor, 
that  Td  escape  you,  too.  Ha,  ha  I  Aad 
that  you'd  never  hear  old  Montes  tell  what 
he  knows  of  bull-fighting  and  you  don't. 
Or  perhaps  it  wax  kindness;  though,  why 
vou,  a  foreigner  and  a  heretic,  should 
be  kind  to  me,  God  knows.  The  doctor 
says  Tve  not  got  much  more  life  in 
me,  and  youVe  going  to  leave  Spain  within 
the  week  —  within  the  week,  you  said, 
didn't  you?  Well,  then,  1  don't  mind 
telling  you  the  story. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  I  wanted  to  tell  it 
often  enough,  but  I  knew  no  one  I  could 
trust.  After  that  fit  passed  I  said  to  my- 
self I'd  never  tell  it;  but  as  you're  going 
away,  I'll  tell  it  to  you,  if  you  swear  by  the 
Virgin  you'll  never  tell  it  to  any  one,  at 
least  until  I'm  dead.  You'll  swear,  will 
you,  easily  enough  ?  they  all  will ;  but  as 
you're  going  away,  it's  much  the  same. 
Besides,  you  can  do  nothing  now  ;  no  one 
can  do  anything;  they  never  could  have 
done  anything.  Why,  they  wouldn't  be- 
lieve you  if  you  told  it  to  them,  the  fools  I 
My  story  will  teach  you  more  about 
bull-fighting  than  Frascuelo  or  Mazzan- 
tini,  or  —  yes,  Lagartijo  knows.  Weren't 
there  Frascuelos  and  Mazzantinis  in  my 
day  ?  Dozens  of  them  !  You  could  pick 
one  Frascuelo  out  of  every  thousana  la- 
borers if  you  gave  him  the  training  and 
the  practice,  and  could  keep  him  away 
from  wine  and  women.  But  a  Montes  is 
not  to  be  found  everyday,  if  you  searched 
all  Spain  for  one.  What  s  the  good 
of  bragging  ?  I  never  bragged  when  I 
was  at  work ;  the  thing  done  talks  —  louder 
than  words.  Yet  I  think  no  one  has  ever 
done  the  things  I  used  to  do.  For  I  read 
in  a  paper  once  an  account  of  a  thing  I 
often  did,  and  the  writer  said  'twas  in- 
credible. Ha,  ha  I  incredible  to  the  Fras- 
cuelos and  Mazzantinis  and  the  rest,  who 
can  kill  bulls  and  are  called  espadas.  Oh, 
yes  !  bulls  so  tired  out  they  can't  lift  their 
heads.  You  didn't  guess  when  you  were 
telling  me  about  Frascuelo  and  Mazzan- 
tini  that  I  knew  them.  I  knew  all  about 
both  of  them  before  you  told  me.  I  know 
their  work,  though  1  have  not  been  within 
sight  of  a  ring  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Well,  ril  tell  you  my  story;  111  tell  yon 
my  story  —  if  I  can." 

The  old  man  said  the  last  words  as  if  to 
himself  in  a  low  voice,  then  sank  back  in 
the  armchair,  and  for  a  time  was  silent. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  myself 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to 
seek  out  Montes.  ''- 
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I  had  been  in  Spain  off  and  on  a  good 
deal,  and  had  taken  from  the  first  a  great 
liking  to  the  people  and  country;  and  no 
one  can  love  Spain  and  the  Spaniards 
without  becoming  interested  in  the  bull- 
ring—  the  sport  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
people,  and  in  itself  so  exciting.  In  ear- 
nest I  had  set  myself  to  study  it,  and  when 
I  came  to  know  the  best  bull-fighters, 
Frascuelo,  Mazzantini,  and  Lagartijo,  and 
heard  them  talk  of  their  trade,  I  began  to 
understand  what  skill  and  courage,  what 
qualities  of  eye  and  hand  and  heart,  this 
game  demands.  Through  my  love  of  the 
sport,  I  came  to  hear  of  iMontes.  He  had 
left  so  great  a  name  that  thirty  years  after 
he  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs,  he  was  still  spoken  of  not  in- 
frequently. He  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  remembered  had  the  feats  attributed 
to  him  been  less  astounding.  It  was  Fras- 
cuelo who  told  me  that  Montes  was  still 
alive,  and  living  in  Ronda. 

**  Montes  ?  I  can  tell  you  about  Montes  ! 
You  mean  the  old  espada  who,  they  say, 
used  to  kill  the  bull  in  its  first  rush  into 
the  ring  —  as  if  any  one  could  do  that! 
I  can  tell  you  about  him.  He  must  have 
been  clever,  for  an  old  aficionado  I  know 
swears  no  one  of  us  is  fit  to  be  in  his 
cuadrilla.  Those  old  fellows  are  all  like 
that,  and  I  don't  believe  half  they  tell 
about  Montes.  I  dare  say  he  was  good 
enough  in  his  day,  but  there  are  just  as 
good  men  now  as  ever  there  were.  When 
I  was  in  Ronda,  four  years  ago,  I  went  to 
see  Montes.  He  lives  out  of  the  town  in 
a  nice,  little  house  all  alone,  with  one 
woman  to  attend  to  him,  a  niece  of  his, 
they  say.  You  know  he  was  born  in 
Ronda ;  but  he  would  not  talk  to  me  ;  he 
only  looked  at  me  and  laughed  —  the  little, 
lame,  conceited  one  1 " 

"You  don't  believe  then,  in  spite  of 
what  they  say,  that  he  was  better  than 
Lagartijo  or  Mazzantini,  for  instance  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  don't.  Of  course,  he  must  have 
known  more  than  they  do,  and  that 
wouldn't  be  difiScult,  for  neither  of  them 
knows  much.  Mazzantini  is  a  good  mata- 
dor because  he's  very  tall  and  strong,  and 
that  gives  him  an  advantage.  For  that, 
too,  the  women  like  him,  and  when  he 
makes  a  mistake  and  has  to  try  again,  he 
gets  forgiven.  It  wasn't  so  when  I  began. 
There  were  aficionados  then,  and  if  you 
made  a  mistake  they  began  to  jeer,  and 
you  were  soon  pelted  out  of  the  ring. 
Now  the  crowd  knows  nothing  and  is  no 
longer  content  to  follow  those  who  do 
know.  Lagartijo?  Oh!  he's  very  quick 
and  daring,  and  the  women  and  boys  like 


that,  too.  But  he's  ignorant;  he  knows 
nothing  about  a  bull.  Why,  he's  been 
wounded  oftener  in  his  five  years  than  I 
in  my  twenty!  And  that's  a  pretty  good- 
test.  Montes  must  have  been  clever,  for 
he's  very  small  and  I  shouldn't  think 
he  was  ever  very  strong,  and  then  he  was 
lame  almost  from  the  beginning,  I've 
heard.  I've  no  doubt  he  could  teach  the 
business  to  Mazzantini  or  Lagartijo,  but 
that's  not  saying  much.  He  must  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  to  be  able  to  live 
on  it  ever  since.  And  they  didn't  pay 
as  high  then  or  even  when  I  began  as  they 
do  now." 

So  much  I  knew  about  Montes,  when, 
in  the  spring  of  188-,  I  rode  from  Seville 
to  Ronda,  fell  in  love  with  the  place  at  first 
sight,  and  resolved  to  stop  at  Polos'  inn 
for  some  time.     Ronda  is  built,  as  it  were, 
upon  an  island  tableland  high  above  the 
sea-level,  and  is  ringed  about  by  still  higher 
ranges  of   mountains.     It   is  one   of  the 
most  peculiar  and  picturesque  places  in 
the  world.     A  river  runs  almost  all  round 
it ;  and  the  sheer  cliffs  fall  in  many  places 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  from  the  table- 
land to  the  water,  like  a  wall.    No  wonder 
that  the  Moors  held  Ronda  after  they  had 
lost  every  other  foot  of  ground  in  Spain. 
Taking  Ronda  as  ray  headquarters  I  made 
almost  daily  excursions,  cniefiy  on  foot, 
into  the  surrounding  mountains.     On  one 
of  these   I   heard  again  of    Montes.     A 
peasant  with  whom  I   had  been  talking 
and  who  was  showing  me  a  short  cut  back 
to  the  town,  suddenly  stopped  and  said, 
pointing  to  a  little  hut   perched    on   the 
mountain-shoulder  in  front  of  us,  "From 
that  house  you  can  see   Ronda!    That's 
the  house  where  Montes,  the  great  mata- 
dor, was  born,"  he  added,  evidently  with 
some  pride.    Then  and  there  the  conver- 
sation with  Frascuelo  came  back  to  my 
memory,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  find 
Montes  out  and  have  a  talk  with  him.     I 
went  to  his  house,  which  lay  just  outside 
the  town,  next  day  with  the  alcalde^  who 
introduced  me  to  him  and  then   left  us. 
The  first  sight  of  the  man  interested  me. 
He  was  short  —  about  five  feet  three  or 
four    in    height,   of    well-knit,   muscular 
frame.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  Moorish 
blood  in  him.     His  complexion  was  very 
dark  and  tanned;  the  features  clean-cut; 
the  nose  sharp  and  inquisitive;  the  nos- 
trils astonishinu^lv  mobile;  the  chin  and 
jaws   clearly  defined   and   resolute.     His 
hair  and  thick  moustache  were  snow  white, 
and  this,  together  with  the  deep  wrinkles 
on  the  forehead  and  around  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  gave  him  an  appearance  of  greit 
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age.  He  seemed  to  move,  too,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  his  lameness,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  being  complicated  by 
rheumatism.  But  when  one  looked  at  his 
eyes  the  appearance  of  age  vanished. 
They  were  large  and  dark,  and  rather  long 
than  round  ;  nothing  wonderful,  one  would 
have  said  at  first  sight.  But  when  he  be- 
came excited  the  eyes  suddenly  grew  round 
and  became  intensely  luminous.  The  ef- 
fect was  startling.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
vast  vitality  in  the  man  had  taken  refuge 
in  those  wonderful  gleaming  orbs;  they 
radiated  courage  and  energy  and  intellect. 
Then  as  his  mood  changed  the  light  would 
leave  the  eyes  and  they  would  assume  their 
usual  shape,  the  little,  old,  wizened,  wrin- 
kled face  settling  down  into  its  ordinary, 
sharp,  ill-tempered,  wearied  expression. 
There  was  so  much  in  the  face,  such 
courage,  such  melancholy,  such  keen  in- 
telligence, that  in  spite  of  an  anything  but 
flattering  reception  I  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  house.  One  day  his  niece 
told  me  Montes  was  in  bed,  and  from  her 
description  I  judged  he  was  suffering  from 
an  ordinary  attack  of  malarial  fever.  This 
the  doctor  who  attended  him,  and  whom  I 
knew,  confirmed.  Naturally  enough  I  did 
what  I  could  for  the  old  man,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  after  his  recovery  he 
received  me  with  kindness,  and  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  me  the  story  of 
his  life. 

"  1  may  as  well  begin  at  the  beginning," 
Montes  went  on.  "  I  was  born  near  here 
about  sixty  years  ago.  You  thought  I 
was  older.  Don't  deny  it.  I  saw  the 
surprise  in  your  face!  But  it's  true;  in 
fact,  I  am  not  yet,  I  think,  quite  sixty. 
My  father  was  a  peasant  with  a  few  acres 
of  land  of  his  own  and  a  cottage." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  said.  "  I  saw  it  the  other 
day." 

"  Then  you  may  have  seen  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  hill  the  pasture-ground  for 
cattle  which  was  my  father's  chief  posses- 
sion. It  was  good  pasture;  very  good. 
My  mother  was  of  a  better  class  than  my 
father ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  chem- 
ist in  Ronda;  she  could  read  and  write, 
and  she  did  read,  I  remember,  whenever 
she  could  get  the  chance,  which  wasn't 
often,  with  her  four  children  to  take  care 
of  —  three  girls  and  one  boy — and  the 
house  to  look  after.  We  all  loved  her,  she 
was  so  gentle  ;  and  then  she  told  us  won- 
derful stories;  but  I  think  I  was  her 
favorite.  You  see  I  was  the  youngest  and 
a  boy,  and  women  are  like  that.  My 
father  was  hard  —  at  least,  I  thought  him 
so,  and  feared  rather  than  loved  him  ;  but 


the  girls  got  on  better  with  him.   He  Derer 
talked  to  me  as  he  did  to  them.    My 
mother  wanted  me  to  go  to  school  and 
become  a  priest.    She  bad  taught  me  to 
read  and  write  by  the  time  I  was  six.    Bat 
my  father  woulcl  not  bear  of  it.    *  If  yoa 
had  had  three    boys  and  one  girl,*  I  re- 
member him  saying  to  ber  ODce,  *yoa 
could  have  done  what  you  liked  witb  this 
one.    But  as  there   is  only  one  boy,  be 
must  work  and  help  me.'    So  by  the  time 
I  was  nine  I  used  to  go  ofiE  down  to  the 
pasture  and  watch  the  bulls  all  day  long. 
For  though  the  herd  was  a  small  ooe  — 
only  about  twenty  head  —  it  required  to 
be  constantly  watched.    The  cows  were 
attended  to  in  an  enclosure  close  to  the 
house.     It  was  my  task  to  mind  the  bulls 
in  the  lower  pasture.    Of  course  I  bad  a 
pony,  for  such  bulls  in  Spain  are  seldom 
approached,  and  cannot  be  driven  by  a 
man  on  foot.     I  see  you  don't  understand. 
But  it's  simple  enough.     My  father's  bulls 
were  of  good  stock,  savage  and  strong; 
they  were  always  taken  for  the  ring,  and 
he  got  high  prices  for  them.     He  gener* 
ally  managed  to  sell  three  noviilos  and 
two  bulls  of  four  years  old  each  year.  And 
there  was  no  bargaining,  no  trouble ;  the 
money  was  always  ready  for  that  class  of 
animal.    All  day  long  I  sat  on  my  ponvt 
or  stood  near  it,  minding  the  bulls.     If 
any  of  them  strayed  too  far,  I  had  to  go 
and  get  him    back  again.      But   io    the 
heat  of  the  day  they  never  moved  about 
much,  and  that  time  I  turned  to  use  by 
learning  the  lessons  my  mother  gave  me. 
So  a  couple  of  years  passed.     Of  course 
in  that  time  I  got  to  know  our  bulls  pretty 
well;  but  it  was  a  remark  of  my  father 
which  first  taught  me  that  each  bull  bad 
an  individual  character  and  which  first  set 
me  to  watch  them   closely.    That  must 
have  been  in  my  twelfth  year ;  and  io  that 
summer  I  learned  more  than  in  the  two 
previous  years.     My  father,  though   he 
said  nothing  to  me,  must  have  noticed  I'd 
gained    confidence    in  dealing   witb    the 
bulls  ;  for  one  night,  when  I  was  io  bed,  I 
heard  him  say  to  my  mother:  'The  little 
fellow  is  as  good  as  a  man  oow ! '     I  was 
proud  of  his  praise,  and  from  that  time  oa 
I  set  to  work  to  learn  everything  I  could 
about  the  bulls.    By  degrees  I   came  to 
know  every  one  of  them  —  better  far  than 
I  ever  got  to  know  men  or  women  later. 
Bulls,  I  found,  were  just  like  men,  only 
simpler  and  kinder  ;  some  were  good-tem- 
pered and  honest,  others  were  sulky  and 
cunning.     There  was  a  black  one  which 
was  wild  and  hot-tempered,  but  at  bottom 
good,  while  there  was  ooe  almost  as  black. 
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with  light  horns  and  flanks,  which  I  never 
trusted.  The  other  bulls  didn't  like  him. 
]  could  see  they  didn't;  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him.  He  was  cunning  and  sus- 
picious, and  never  made  friends  with  any 
of  them  ;  he  would  always  eat  by  himself 
far  away  from  the  others  —  but  he  had 
courage,  too ;  I  knew  that  as  well  as  they 
did.  He  was  sold  that  very  summer  with 
the  black  one  for  the  ring  in  Ronda.  One 
Sunday  night,  when  my  father  and  eldest 
sister  (my  mother  would  never  go  to  los 
toros)  came  back  from  seeing  the  game  in 
Ronda,  they  were  wild  with  excitement, 
and  began  to  tell  the  mother  how  one  of 
our  bulls  had  caught  the  matador,  and 
tossed  him,  and  how  the  chulos  could 
scarcely  get  the  matador  away.  Then  I 
cried  out :  *  I  know  ;  'twas  Judas  '  (so  I 
had  christened  him),  and  as  1  saw  my 
father's  look  of  surprise  I  went  on  con- 
fusedly, '  the  bull  with  the  white  horns  I 
mean.  Juan,  the  black  one,  wouldn't  have 
been  clever  enough!'  My  father  only 
said,  *  The  boy's  right;'  but  my  mother 
drew  me  to  her  and  kissed  me,  as  if  she 
were  afraid.  Poor  mother!  I  think  even 
then  she  knew  or  divined  something  of 
what  came  to  pass  later. 

*•  It  was  the  next  summer,  I  think,  my 
father  first  found  out  how  much  I  knew 
about  the  bulls.  It  came  in  this  way. 
There  hadn't  been  much  rain  in  the 
spring,  the  pasture,  therefore,  was  thin, 
and  that,  of  course,  made  the  bulls  restless. 
In  the  summer  the  weather  was  unsettled 

—  spells  of  heat  and  then  thunderstorms 

—  till  the  animals  became  very  excitable. 
One  day,  there  was  thunder  in  the  air  I 
remember,  they  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  that  annoyed  me,  for  I  wanted 
to  read.  I  had  got  to  a  very  interesting 
tale  in  the  story-book  my  mother  had 
given  me  on  the  day  our  bulls  were  sold. 
The  story  was  about  Cervantes  —  ah,  you 
know  the  man  I  mean,  the  great  writer. 
Well,  he  was  a  great  man,  too.  The  story 
told  of  how,  when  he  escaped  from  the 
Moors  over  there  in  Algiers  and  got  back 
to  Cadiz  a  widow  came  to  him  to  find  out 
if  he  knew  her  son,  who  was  also  a  pris- 
oner. And  when  she  heard  that  Cervantes 
had  seen  her  son  working  in  chains  she 
bemoaned  her  wretchedness  and  poverty 
nntil  the  heart  of  Cervantes  melted  with 
pity,  and  at  last  he  said  to  her,  *  Come, 
mother,  be  hopeful,  in  one  month  your  son 
shall  be  here  with  you.'  And  then  the 
book  told  of  how  Cervantes  went  back  to 
slavery,  and  how  glad  the  bey  was  to  get 
him  again,  for  he  was  very  clever  ;  and 
how  he  asked  the  bey,  as  he  had  returned 


of  his  free  will,  to  send  the  widow's  son 
home  in  his  stead ;  and  how  the  bey 
consented.  That  Cervantes  was  a  man. 
Well,  I  was  reading  the  story,  and  I  be- 
lieved every  word  of  it,  as  I  do  still,  for 
no  ordinary  person  could  invent  that  sort 
of  tale ;  and  I  grew  very  much  excited 
and  wanted  to  know  all  about  Cervantes. 
But  as  I  could  only  read  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  I  was  afraid  the  sun  would  go 
down  before  I  could  get  to  the  end.  While 
I  was  reading  as  hard  as  ever  I  could,  my 
father  came  down  on  foot  and  caught  me. 
He  hated  to  see  me  reading — I  don't 
know  why  ;  and  he  was  angry  and  struck 
at  me.  As  I  avoided  the  blow  and  got 
away  from  him,  he  pulled  up  the  picket 
line,  and  got  on  my  pony  to  drive  one  of 
the  bulls  back  to  the  herd.  I  have  thought 
since  he  must  have  been  very  much  an- 
noyed before  he  came  down  and  caught 
me.  For  though  he  knew  a  good  deal 
about  bulls,  he  didn't  show  it  then.  My 
pony  was  too  weak  to  carry  him  easily,  yet 
he  acted  as  if  he  bad  been  well  mounted. 
For,  as  I  said,  the  bulls  were  hungry  and 
excited,  and  my  father  should  have  seen 
this  and  driven  the  bull  back  quietly  and 
with  great  patience.  But  no  ;  he  wouldn't 
let  him  feed  even  for  a  moment.  At  last 
the  bull  turned  on  him.  My  father  held 
the  goad  fairly  against  his  neck,  but  the 
bull  came  on  just  the  same,  and  the  pony 
could  scarcely  get  out  of  the  way  in  time. 
In  a  moment  the  bull  turned  and  prepared 
to  rush  at  him  again.  My  father  sat  still 
on  the  little  pony  and  held  the  goad  ;  but 
I  knew  that  was  no  use  ;  he  knew  it  too; 
but  he  was  angry  and  wouldn't  give  in. 
At  once  I  ran  in  between  him  and  the 
bull,  and  then  called  to  the  bull,  and  went 
slowly  up  to  him  where  he  was  shaking  his 
head  and  pawing  the  ground.  He  was 
very  angry,  but  he  knew  the  difference 
between  us  quite  well,  and  he  let  me  come 
close  to  him  without  rushing  at  me,  and 
then  just  shook  his  head  to  show  me  he 
was  angry,  and  soon  began  to  feed  quietly. 
In  a  moment  or  two  I  left  him  and  went 
back  to  my  father.  He  had  got  ofiE  the 
pony  and  was  white  and  trembling,  and  he 
said,  — 

'*  *  Are  you  hurt?  ' 

*•  And  1  said,  laughing,  *  No ;  he  didn't 
want  to  hurt  me.  He  was  only  showing 
off  his  temper,' 

'*  And  my  father  said,  *  There's  not  a 
man  in  all  Spain  that  could  have  done 
that  1  You  know  more  than  I  do  —  more 
than  anybody  ! ' 

"  After  that  he  let  me  do  as  I  liked,  and 
the  next  two  years  were  very  happy  ones. 
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First  came  the  marriage  of  my  second  sis- 
ter ;  then  the  eldest  one  was  married,  and 
thev  were  both  good  matches.  And  the 
bulls  sold  well,  and  my  father  had  less  to 
do,  as  I  could  attend  to  the  whole  herd 
by  myself.  Those  were  two  good  years. 
My  mother  seemed  to  love  me  more  and 
more  every  day,  and  praised  me  for  doing 
all  the  lessons  she  gave  me  ;  and  I  had 
more  and  more  time  to  study  as  the  herd 
got  to  know  me  better  and  belter.  My 
only  sorrow  was  that  I  had  never  seen 
the  bulls  in  the  ring.  But  when  I  found 
my  father  was  willing  to  take  me,  and  'twas 
mother  who  wanted  me  not  to  go,  I  put 
up  with  that,  too,  and  said  nothing,  for  I 
loved  her  greatly.  Then  of  a  sudden  came 
the  sorrow.  It  was  in  the  late  winter, 
just  before  my  fifteenth  birthday.  I  was 
born  in  March,  I  think.  In  January  my 
mother  caught  cold,  and  as  she  grew  worse 
my  father  fetched  the  doctor,  and  then  her 
father  and  mother  came  to  see  her,  but 
nothing  did  any  good.  In  April  she  died. 
I  thought  I  should  die  too. 

"  After  her  death  my  father  took  to 
grumbling  about  the  food  and  house  and 
everything.  Nothing  my  sister  could 
do  was  right.  I  believe  she  only  mar- 
ried in  the  summer  because  she  couldn't 
stand  his  constant  blame.  At  any  rate 
she  married  badly,  a  good-for-nothing  who 
had  twice  her  years,  and  who  ill-treated 
her  continually.  A  month  or  two  later  my 
father,  who  must  have  been  fifty,  married 
again,  a  young  woman,  a  laborer's  daugh- 
ter without  a  (iuro.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  do  it,  for  the  house  needed  a 
woman.  I  suppose  he  was  right.  But  I 
was  too  young  then  to  take  such  things 
into  consideration,  and  I  had  loved  my 
mother.  When  I  saw  his  new  wife  I  did 
not  like  her,  and  we  did  not  get  on  well 
together. 

•*  Before  this,  however,  early  in  the 
summer  that  came  after  the  death  of  my 
mother,  I  went  for  the  first  time  to  see  a 
bull-light.  My  father  wanted  me  to  go, 
and  niy  sister,  too ;  so  I  went.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day.  The  chulos  made 
me  laugh,  they  skipped  about  so  and  took 
such  extra  good  care  of  themselves  ;  but 
the  banderilleros  interested  me.  Their 
work  required  skill  and  courage,  that  I  saw 
at  once ;  but  after  they  had  planted  the 
bander illas  twice,  I  knew  how  it  was 
done,  and  felt  I  could  do  it  just  as  well  or 
belter.  Yox  the  third  or  fourth  bande- 
rillcro  made  a  mistake  !  He  didn't  even 
know  out  of  which  eye  the  bull  was  looking 
at  him  ;  so  he  jjot  frightened,  and  did  not 
plant  the  banderillas  fairly.     Indeed,  one 


i  was  on  the  side  of  the  shoulder  and  the 

,  other  didn't  even  stick  in.    As  for  the  picor' 

I  dores,  they  didn't  interest  me  at  all.    There 

was  no  skill  or  knowledge  in  their  work. 

It  was  for  the  crowd,  who  like  to  see  blood 

and  who  understand  nothing.    Then  came 

the  turn  of  thtiespada,    Anl  that  seemed 

fine  to  me.     He  knew  his  work  I  thought 

I  at  first,  and  his  work  evidently  required 

knowledge,     skill,     courage,    strength  — 

I  everything  !     I  was  intensely  excited,  and 

i  when  the  bull,  struck  to  the  heart,  fell 

prone  on  his  knees  and  the  blood  gushed 

from  his  nose  and  mouth,  I  cheered  and 

cheered  till  I  was  hoarse.     But  before  the 

games  were  over,  that  very  first  day  I  saw 

more  than  one  matador  make  a  mistake. 

At  first  I  thought  I  must  be  wrong,  but 

soon  the  event  showed  I  was  right.     For 

the  matador  hadn't  even  got  the  bull  to 

stand  square  when  he  tried  his  stroke  and 

failed.    Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  what 

that  means  —  *  to  stand  square  '?  " 

**  Yes,"  I  answered,  **  I  do  partly,  but  I 
don*t  see  the  reason  of  it.  Will  you  ex- 
plain?" 

"  Well,"   Monies  answered,   "  it's  veiy 
simple.    You  see,  so  long  as   the  bull^ 
standing  with  one  hoof  in  front  of  the 
other,  his  shoulder-blades  almost  meet,  as 
when  you  throw  your  arms  back  and  your 
chest  out ;  that  is,  they  don't  meet,  but 
the  space  between  them  is  not  as  regular, 
and,  therefore,  not  as  large  as  it  is  when 
their  front  hooves  are  square.     Now,  the 
space  between  the  shoulder-blades  is  none 
too  large  at  any  time,  for  you   have  lo 
strike  with  force  to  drive  the  sword  through 
the  inch-thick  hide,  and  through  a  foot 
of  muscle,  sinew,  and  fiesh  besides,  to 
the  heart.     Nor  is  the  stroke  a  straight 
one.    Then  there's  always  the  backbone, 
too,  to  avoid.    And  the  space  between  the 
backbone  and  the  outer  thick  gristle  of 
the  shoulder-blade  is  never  more  than  an 
inch   and  a  half.     So  if  you  narrow  tbii 
'  space  by  even  half  an  inch  you  increase 
,  your  difficulty  immensely.    And  that's  not 
'  your  object.    Well,  all  this  I've  been  telling 
,  you  I  divined  at  once.    Therefore,  when 
I  saw  the  bull  wasn't  standing  quite  sqoare 
I  knew  the  matador  was  either  a  bungler 
or  else   very  clever  and  strong  indeed. 
In  a  moment  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
bungler,  for  his  sword  turned  on  the  shoul- 
der-blade, and  the  bull,  throwing  up  his 
head,  almost  caught  him  on   his  horns. 
Then  I  hissed  and  cried  *  Shame  !'    And 
the  people  stared  at  me.    That  butcher 
tried  five  times  before  he  killed  the  bull, 
and  at  last  even  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
I  spectators  knew  I'd  been  right  in  hissing 
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him.     He  was  one  of  your  Mazzantinis,  I 
suppose." 

**  No,"  I  said,"  IVe  seen  Mazzantini  try 
twice,  but  never  five  times.  That's  too 
much." 

♦*  Well,"  Montes  went  on  quietly,  "  the 
man  who  tries  once  and  fails  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  in  a  ring  again.  But  to  go 
on.  That  first  day  taught  me  I  could  be 
an  espada.  The  only  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bulls. 
Should  I  be  able  to  understand  new  bulls, 
bulls,  too,  from  different  herds  and  of  dif- 
ferent race,  as  well  as  I  understood  our 
bulls?  Going  home  that  evening  I  tried 
to  talk  to  my  father,  but  he  thought  the 
sport  had  been  very  good,  and  when  I 
wanted  to  show  him  the  mistakes  the  mata- 
dores  had  made,  he  laughed  at  me,  and, 
taking  hold  of  my  arm,  he  said,  *  Here's 
where  you  need  the  gristle  before  you 
could  kill  a  bull  with  a  sword,  even  if  he 
were  tied  for  you  ! '  My  father  was  very 
proud  of  his  size  and  strength,  but  what 
he  said  had  reason  in  it,  and  made  me 
doubt  myself.  Then  he  talked  about  the 
gains  of  the  matadores.  A  fortune,  he 
said,  was  given  for  a  single  day's  work. 
Even  the  pay  of  the  chulos  seemed  to  me 
to  be  extravagant,  and  a  banderillero  got 
enough  to  make  him  rich.  That  night  I 
thought  over  all  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
fell  asleep  and  dreamt  I  was  an  espada,  the 
best  in  Spain,  and  rich,  and  married  to  a 
lovely  girl  with  golden  hair  —  as  boys  do 
dream. 

'*  Next  day  I  set  myself  to  practise  with 
our  bulls.  First  I  teased  one  till  he  grew 
angry  and  rushed  at  me ;  then,  as  a  chulo, 
I  stepped  aside.  And  after  I'd  practised 
this  several  times,  I  began  to  try  to  move 
aside  as  late  as  possible  and  only  just  as 
far  as  was  needful ;  for  I  soon  found  out 
the  play  of  horn  of  every  bull  we  had. 
The  older  the  bull  the  heavier  his  neck 
and  shoulders  become,  and,  therefore,  the 
sweep  of  horns  in  an  old  bull  is  much 
smaller  than  a  young  one's.  Before  the 
first  morning's  sport  was  over  I  knew  that* 
with  our  bulls  at  any  rate  I  could  beat  any 
chulo  I  had  seen  the  day  before.  Then  I 
set  myself  to  quiet  the  bull,  which  was  a 
little  difficult,  and  after  I'd  succeeded  I 
went  back  to  my  pony  to  read  and  dream. 
Next  day  I  played  at  being  a  banderillero, 
and  found  out  at  once  that  my  knowledge 
of  the  animal  was  all  important.  For  I 
knew  always  on  which  side  to  move  to 
avoid  the  bull's  rush.  I  knew  how  he 
meant  to  strike  by  the  way  he  put  his  head 
down.  To  plant  the  banderillas  perfectly 
would  have  been  to  me  child's  play,  at 


least  with  our  bulls.  The  matador's  work 
was  harder  to  practise,  I  had  no  sword  ; 
besides,  the  bull  I  wished  to  pretend  to 
kill  was  not  tired  and  wouldn't  keep  quiet. 
Yet  I  went  on  trying.  The  game  had  a 
fascination  for  me.  A  few  days  later,  pro- 
vided with  a  makeshift  red  capa^  I  got  a 
bull  far  away  from  the  others.  Then  I 
played  with  him  till  he  was  tired  out.  First 
I  played  as  a  chulo,  and  avoided  his  rushes 
by  an  inch  or  two  only;  then,  as  bande- 
rillero, I  escaped  his  stroke,  and,  as  I  did 
so,  struck  his  neck  with  two  sticks.  When 
he  was  tired  I  approached  him  with  the 
capa  and  found  I  could  make  him  do  what 
I  pleased,  stand  crooked  or  square  in  a 
moment,  just  as  I  liked.  For  I  learned  at 
once  that  as  a  rule  the  bull  rushes  at  the 
capa  and  not  at  the  man  who  holds  it. 
Some  bulls,  however,  are  clever  enough 
to  charge  the  man.  For  weeks  I  kept  up 
this  game,  till  one  day  my  father  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  thin  and  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  the  bulls.  No  wonder  !  The 
pasture  ground  had  been  a  ring  to  them 
and  me  for  many  a  week. 

"After  this  I  had  to  play  matador  — 
the  only  part  which  had  any  interest  for 
me  —  without  first  tiring  them.  Then 
came  a  long  series  of  new  experiences, 
which  in  time  made  me  what  I  was,  a  real 
espada,  but  which  I  can  scarcely  describe 
to  you. 

"  For  power  over  wild  animals  comes  to 
a  man,  as  it  were,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Of  a  sudden  one  finds  he  can  make  a  bull 
do  something  which  the  day  before  he 
could  not  make  him  do.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal.  Just  as  the  shepherd,  as  I've 
been  told,  knows  the  face  of  each  sheep 
in  a  fiock  of  a  thousand,  though  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  the  faces  of  sheep, 
which  are  all  alike  stupid  tome,  so  I  came 
to  know  bulls,  with  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  temper  of  each  one. 
It's  just  because  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  ac- 
quired this  part  of  my  knowledge  that  I 
was  so  long-winded  in  explaining  to  you 
my  first  steps.  What  I  knew  more  than 
I  have  told  you,  will  appear  as  I  go  on 
with  my  story,  and  that  you  must  believe 
or  disbelieve  as  you  think  best." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  you've  explained  every- 
thing so  clearly,  and  thrown  light  on  so 
many  things  I  didn't  understand,  that  I 
shall  believe  whatever  you  tell  me." 

Old  Montes  went  on  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard  my  protestation. 

"  The  next  three  years  were  intolerable 
to  me ;  my  stepmother  repaid  my  dislike 
with  interest  and  found  a  hundreci  ways  of 
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making  me  uncomfortable,  without  doing 
anything  I  could  complain  of  and  so  get 
altered.  In  the  spring  of  my  nineteenth 
year  I  told  my  father  I  intended  to  go  to 
Madrid  and  become  an  espada.  When 
he  found  he  couldn't  induce  me  to  stay, 
he  said  I  might  go.  We  parted,  and  I 
walked  to  Seville ;  there  I  did  odd  jobs 
for  a  few  weeks  in  connection  with  the 
bull-ring,  such  as  feeding  the  bulls,  help- 
ing to  separate  them,  and  so  forth ;  and 
there  I  made  an  acquaintance  who  was 
afterwards  a  friend.  Juan  Valdera  was 
one  of  the  cuadrilla  of  Girvalda,  a  mata- 
dor of  the  ordinary  type.  Juan  was  from 
Estramadura,  and  we  could  scarcely  un- 
derstand each  other  at  first ;  but  he  was 
kindly  and  careless  and  I  took  a  great 
liking  to  him.  He  was  a  fine  man;  tall, 
strong,  and  handsome,  with  short,  dark, 
wavy  hair  and  dark  moustache,  and  great 
brown  eyes.  He  liked  me,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause I  admired  him  and  because  I  never 
wearied  of  hearing  him  tell  of  his  con- 
quests among  women  and  even  great  ladies. 
Of  course  I  told  him  I  wished  to  enter  the 
ring,  and  he  promised  to  help  me  to  get  a 
place  in  Madrid  where  he  knew  many  of 
the  officials.  *  You  may  do  well  with  the 
capa,'  I  remember  he  said  condescend- 
ingly, *  or  even  as  a  banderillero,  but  you'll 
never  go  further.  You  see,  to  be  an  espada, 
as  I  intend  to  be,  you  must  have  height 
and  strength,'  and  he  stretched  his  ^ne 
figure  as  he  spoke.  I  acquiesced  humbly 
enough.  I  felt  that  perliaps  he  and  my 
father  were  right,  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  should  ever  have  strength 
enough  for  the  task  of  an  espada.  To  be 
brief,  I  saved  a  little  money  and  managed 
to  get  to  Madrid  late  in  the  year,  too  late 
for  the  bull-ring.  Thinking  over  the  mat- 
ter I  resolved  to  get  work  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  at  length  succeeded.  As  I  had 
thought,  the  labor  strengthened  me 
greatly,  and  the  spring  of  my  twentieth 
year,  by  Juan's  help,  I  got  employed  on 
trial  one  Sunday  as  a  chulo. 

II. 

"  I  SUPPOSE,"  Montes  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  '*  I  ought  to  have  been  excited  and 
nervous  on  that  first  Sunday — but  I 
wasn't ;  I  was  only  eager  to  do  well  in 
order  to  get  engaged  for  the  season.  The 
blacksmith,  Antonio,  whom  I  had  worked 
with,  had  advanced  me  the  money  for  my 
costume,  and  Juan  had  taken  me  to  a  tailor 
and  got  the  things  made,  and  what  I  owed 
Antonio  and  the  tailor  weighed  on  me. 
Well,  on  that  Sunday  I  was  at  first  a  fail- 
ure.    I   went  in  the  procession  with  the 


rest,  then  with  the  others  I  got  my  capa; 
but  when  the  bull  rushed  at  me,  instead  of 
running  away,  like  the  rest,  I  wrapped  my 
capa  about  me  and,  just  as  his  horos  were 
touching  me,  I  moved  aside  —  not  half  a 
pace.  The  spectators  cheered  me,  it  is 
true,  and  I  thought  I  had  done  very  well, 
until  Juan  came  over  to  me,  and  said, — 

"  *  You  mustn't  show  off  like  that.  First 
of  all,  you'll  get  killed  if  you  play  that 
game  ;  and  then  you  fellows  with  the  capa 
are  there  to  make  the  bull  run  about,  to 
tire  him  out  so  that  we  matadores  may  kill 
him.' 

'*That  was  my  first  lesson  in  profea* 
sional  jealousy.  After  that  I  ran  about 
like  the  rest,  but  without  much  heart  in 
the  sport.  It  seemed  to  me  stupid.  Be- 
sides, from  Juan's  anger  and  contempt, 
I  felt  sure  I  shouldn't  get  a  permanent 
engagement.  Bit  by  bit,  however,  my 
spirits  rose  again  with  the  exercise,  and 
when  the  fifth  or  sixth  bull  came  in  I  re* 
solved  to  make  him  run.  It  was  a  good, 
honest  bull ;  I  saw  that  at  once  ;  he  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  excited,  but  not 
angry,  in  spite  of  the  waving  of  the  capas 
all  round  him.  As  soon  as  my  turn  came, 
I  ran  forward,  nearer  to  him  than  the 
others  had  considered  safe,  and  waved  the 
challenge  with  my  capa.  At  once  he 
rushed  at  it,  and  I  gave  him  a  long  ran, 
half  round  the  circle,  and  ended  it  by  stop- 
ping and  letting  him  toss  the  capa  which  I 
held  not  quite  at  arm's  length  from  my 
body.  As  I  did  this  I  didn't  turn  round 
to  face  him.  I  knew  he'd  toss  the  capa 
and  not  me,  but  the  crowd  rose  and 
cheered  as  if  the  thing  were  extraordinary. 
Then  I  felt  sure  I  should  be  enga^^ed^  and 
I  was  happy.  Only  Juan  said  to  me  a  few 
minutes  later, — 

"  *  You'll  be  killed,  my  boy,  one  of  these 
fine  days  if  you  try  those  games.  Your 
life  will  be  a  short  one  if  you  begin  by 
trusting  a  bull.* 

"  But  I  didn't  mind  what  he  said.  I 
thought  he  meant  it  as  a  friendly  warning, 
and  I  was  anxious  only  to  get  permanent^ 
engaged.  And  sure  enough,  as  soon  ai 
the  games  were  over,  I  was  sent  for  by  the 
director.  He  was  kind  to  me,  and  asked 
me  where  I  had  played  before.  I  told  him 
that  was  my  first  trial. 

'*  *  Ah  r  he  said,  turning  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  with  him,  *  I  Knew  it,  Sellor 
Duque ;  such  courage  always  comes  from 
—  want  of  experience,  let  me  call  it.* 

*'*  No,'  replied  the  gentleman,  whom  I 
afterwards  knew  as  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Celi.  the  best  aficionado,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  men  in  Spain ;  *  I*m  not  so  sure  of 
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that.  Why,'  he  went  on,  speaking  now  to 
me,  *did  you  keep  your  back  turned  to 
the  bull?' 

"  *  Sefior,'  I  answered,  *  *twas  an  honest 
bull,  and  not  angry,  and  I  knew  he'd  toss 
the  capa  without  paying  any  attention  to 
me.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  the  duke,  •  if  you  know 
that  much,  and  aren't  afraid  to  risk  your 
life  on  your  knowledge,  you'll  go  far.  I 
must  have  a  talk  with  you  some  day,  when 
I've  more  time ;  you  can  come  and  see 
me.  Send  in  your  name;  I  shall  remem- 
ber.' And  as  he  said  this,  he  nodded  to 
me  and  waved  his  hand  to  the  director, 
and  went  away. 

**  Then  and  there,  the  director  made  me 
sign  an  engagement  for  the  season,  and 
gave  me  one  hundred  duros  as  earnest 
money  in  advance  of  my  pay.  What  an 
evening  we  had  after  that!  Juan,  the 
tailor,  Antonio  the  blacksmith,  and  I. 
How  glad  and  proud  I  was  to  be  able  to 
pay  my  debts  and  still  have  sixty  duros 
in  my  pocket  after  entertaining  my  friends. 
If  Juan  had  not  hurt  me  every  now  and 
then  by  the  way  he  talked  of  my  fool- 
hardiness,  I  should  have  told  them  all  I 
knew;  but  I  didn't.  I  only  said  I  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred  duros  a 
month. 

♦» '  What ! '  said  Juan.  •  Come,  tell  the 
truth  ;  make  it  fifty.' 

"  *  No,'  I  said ;  *  it  was  a  hundred,'  and 
I  pulled  out  the  money. 

*'  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  that  only  shows  what 
it  is  to  be  small  and  young  and  foolhardy ! 
Here  am  I,  after  six  years'  experience, 
second,  too,  in  the  cuadrilla  of  Girvalda, 
and  I'm  not  getting  much  more  than 
that!' 

**  Still,  in  spite  of  such  little  drawbacks, 
in  spite,  too,  of  the  fact  that  Juan  had  to 
go  away  early,  to  meet  *  a  lovely  creature,' 
as  he  said,  that  evening  was  one  of  the 
happiest  I  ever  spent. 

"  All  that  summer  through  I  worked 
every  Sunday,  and  grew  in  favor  with  the 
Madrilefios,  and  with  the  Madrilefias, 
though  not  with  these  in  Juan's  way.  I  was 
timid  and  young ;  besides  I  had  a  picture 
of  a  woman  in  my  mind,  and  I  saw  no  one 
like  it.  So  I  went  on  studying  the  bulls, 
learning  all  I  could  about  the  difiFerent 
breeds,  and  watching  them  in  the  ring. 
Then  I  sent  money  to  my  sister  and  to 
my  father,  and  was  happy. 

'*  In  the  winter  I  was  a  good  deal  with 
Antonio;  every  day  I  did  a  spell  of  work 
in  his  shop  to  strengthen  myself,  and  he, 
I  think,  got  to  know  that  I  intended  to  be- 
come an  espada.    At  any  rate  after  my  first 


performance  with  the  capa,  he  believed 
I  could  do  whatever  1  wished.  Often  he 
used  to  say  God  had  given  him  strength 
and  me  brains,  and  he  only  wished  he 
could  exchange  some  of  his  strength  for 
some  of  my  knowledge.  Antonio  was  not 
very  bright,  but  he  was  good-tempered, 
kind,  and  hard-working,  the  only  friend  I 
ever  had.  May  Our  Lady  give  his  soul 
rest! 

"  In  the  next  spring  when  the  director 
sent  for  me,  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  be  a 
banderillero.  He  seemed  to  be  surprised, 
told  me  I  was  a  favorite  with  the  capa,  and 
had  better  stick  to  that  for  another  season 
at  least.  But  I  was  firm.  Then  he  asked 
me  whether  I  had  ever  used  the  banderil- 
las  and  where  ?  The  director  never  be- 
lieved I  hadn't  worked  in  any  ring  before 
I  came  to  Madrid.  1  told  him  I  was  con- 
fident I  could  do  the  work.  *  Besides,'  I 
added,  *  I  want  more  pay,'  which  was  an 
untruth  ;  but  the  argument  seemed  to  him 
decisive,  and  he  engaged  me  at  two  hun- 
dred duros  a  month,  under  the  condition 
that,  if  the  spectators  wished  it,  I  should 
work  now  and  then  with  the  capa  as  well. 
It  didn't  take  me  long  to  show  the  aficio- 
nados in  Madrid  that  I  was  as  good  with 
the  banderillas  as  I  was  with  the  capa.  I 
could  plant  them  when  and  where  I  liked. 
For  in  this  season  I  found  I  could  make 
the  bull  do  almost  anything.  You  know 
how  the  banderillero  has  to  excite  the 
bull  to  charge  him  before  he  can  plant 
the  darts.  He  does  that  to  make  the 
bull  lower  his  head  well,  and  he  runs 
towards  the  bull  partly  so  that  the  bull 
may  not  know  when  to  toss  his  head  up, 
partly  because  he  can  throw  himself  aside 
more  easily  when  he's  running  fairly  fast. 
Well,  again  and  again  I  made  the  bull 
lower  his  head  and  then  walked  to  him, 
planted  the  banderillas,  and  as  he  struck 
upwards  swayed  aside  just  enough  to 
avoid  the  blow.  That  was  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  feat  than  anything  I  had 
ever  done  with  the  capa,  and  it  gave  me 
reputation  among  the  aficionados  and  also 
with  the  espadas ;  but  the  ignorant  herd 
of  spectators  preferred  my  trick  with  the 
capa.  So  the  season  came  and  went.  I 
had  many  a  carouse  with  Juan,  and  gave 
him  money  from  time  to  time,  because 
women  always  made  him  spend  more  than 
he  got.  From  that  time  on,  too,  I  gave 
my  sister  fifty  duros  a  month,  and  my 
father  fifty.  For  before  the  season  was 
half  over  my  pay  was  raised  to  four  hun- 
dred duros  a  month,  and  my  name  was 
always  put  on  the  bills.  In  fact  I  was 
rich  and  a  favorite  of  the  public. 
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"  So  time  went  on,  and  my  third  season 
in  Madrid  began,  and  with  it  came  the  be- 
ginnintj  of  the  end.  Never  was  any  one 
more  absolutely  content  than  I  when  we 
were  told  los  toros  would  begin  in  a  fort- 
night. On  that  Sunday  I  was  walking 
carelessly  in  the  procession  beside  Juan, 
although  I  could  have  been  next  to  the 
espadas  had  I  wished,  when  he  suddenly 
nudged  me,  and  said, — 

**  *  Look  up !  there  on  the  second  tier  ; 
there's  a  face  for  you  ! ' 

"  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  girl  with  the 
face  of  my  dreams,  only  much  more  beau- 
tiful. I  suppose  I  must  have  stopped,  for 
Juan  pulled  me  by  the  arm,  and  said : 
'  YouVe  moonstruck,  man  ;  come  on ! ' 
and  on  I  went  —  lovestruck  in  heart  and 
brain  and  body.  What  a  face  it  was ! 
The  golden  hair  framed  it  like  a  picture, 
but  the  great  eyes  were  dark,  and  the  lips 
scarlet,  and  she  wore  the  mantilla  like  a 
queen.  I  moved  forward  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  conscious  of  nothing  that  went  on 
around  me,  till  I  heard  Juan  say, — 

**  *  She's  looking  at  us.  She  knows  we've 
noticed  her.  All  right,  pretty  one  ;  we'll 
make  friends  afterwards.' 

** '  But  how?'  I  asked  stupidly. 

***How?'  he  replied  mockingly.  'I'll 
just  send  some  one  to  find  out  who  she  is, 
and  then  you  can  send  her  Vipalcoior  next 
Sunday,  and  pray  for  her  acquaintance, 
and  the  thing's  done.  I  suppose  that's 
her  mother  sitting  behind  her,'  he  went  on. 
*I  wonder  if  the  other  girl  next  to  her  is 
the  sister.  She's  as  good-looking  as  the 
fair-haired  one,  and  easier  to  win,  I'd  bet. 
Strange  how  all  the  timid  ones  take  to 
me  ! '  and  again  he  looked  up. 

**  I  said  nothing;  nor  did  I  look  up  at 
the  place  where  she  was  sitting;  but  I 
worked  that  day  as  I  had  never  worked 
before.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  did 
something  that  has  never  been  done  since 
by  any  one.  The  first  bull  was  honest  and 
kindly;  I  knew  the  sort.  So,  when  the 
people  began  to  call  for  El  Pequeho  (the 
little  fellow)  —  that  was  the  nickname  they 
had  given  me  —  I  took  up  a  capa,  and 
when  the  bull  chased  me,  I  stopped  sud- 
denly, faced  him,  and  threw  the  capa 
round  me.  He  was  within  six  paces  of 
me  before  he  caught  my  look,  and  began 
to  stop ;  but  before  he  came  to  a  standstill 
his  horns  were  within  a  foot  of  me.  The 
people  cheered  and  cheered  as  if  they 
would  never  stop.  Then  I  looked  up  at 
her.  She  must  have  been  watching  me, 
for  she  took  the  red  rose  from  her  hair 
and  threw  it  into  the  ring  towards  me, 
crying,  *  Bien  !  Muy  bien  !  El  Pequefio  ! ' 


"  As  I  picked  up  the  rose,  pressed  it  to 
my  lips,  and  hid  it  in  my  breast,  I  realized 
what  life  holds  of  triumphant  ioy.  Then 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  show  what  I  could 
do,  and  everything  I  did  that  day  seemed 
to  delight  the  public.  At  last,  as  I  planted 
the  banderillas,  standing  in  front  of  the 
bull,  and  he  tried  twice  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  strike  me  and  failed,  the  crowd 
cheered  and  cheered  and  cheered,  so  that, 
even  when  I  went  away  after  bowinj;,  and 
stood  among  my  fellows,  ten  minutes 
passed  before  they  would  let  the  game  go 
on.  I  didn't  look  up  again.  No ;  T  wanted 
to  keep  the  memory  of  what  she  looked 
like  when  she  threw  roe  the  rose. 

"After  the  games  were  over,  oo  that 
afternoon,  we  met.  Juan  had  brought  it 
about,  and  he  talked  easily  enough  to  the 
mother  and  daughter  and  to  the  niece, 
while  I  was  silent.  We  all  went,  I  remem- 
ber, to  a  restaurant  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
and  ate  and  drank  together.  But  I  said  little 
or  nothing  all  the  evening.  The  mother 
told  us  they  were  from  the  north.  Alva- 
reda  was  the  family  name,  and  her  daughter 
was  Clemencia ;  the  niece  was  called  Li* 
berata.  I  listened  and  heard  everything^ 
but  I  scarcely  spoke,  while  Juan  talked 
and  told  them  all  about  himself,  and  what 
he  meant  to  do  and  be.  While  Clemencia 
looked  at  him  I  gazed  at  her  in  peace. 
Juan,  I  remember,  invited  them  all  to  lot 
toros  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  prom- 
ised them  the  best  palco  in  the  ring.  He 
found  out,  too,  where  they  lived  in  a  little 
street  running  parallel  to  the  Alcala,  and 
assured  them  of  our  visit  during  the  week. 
Then  they  left,  and  as  they  went  out  of 
the  door  Liberata  looked  at  Juan,  while 
Clemencia  chatted  with  and  teased  him. 

"  *  That's  all  right,'  said  Juan,  tamins 
to  me  when  they  were  gone,  '  and  I  doD^ 
know  which  is  the  more  taking,  the  niece 
or  Clemencia.  Perhaps  the  niece;  she 
looks  at  one  so  appealingly;  and  those 
who  talk  so  with  their  eyes  are  always  the 
best.  I  wonder  have  they  any  money. 
One  might  do  worse  than  either  with  a 
good  portion.' 

***Is  that  your  real  opinion?'  I  asked 
hesitatingly. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  answered ;  *  why  ? ' 

<*  *  Because  in  that  case  leave  Qemenda 
to  me.  Of  course  you  could  win  her  If 
you  wanted  to.  But  it  makes  nodifiEerence 
to  you,  and  to  me  all.  If  I  cannot  marry 
her  I  shall  never  marry,' 

'*  *  Whew  1 '  he  said,  *  how  fast  you  go, 
but  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  yoa;  and 
besides,  the  niece  really  pleases  me  bet- 
ter.' 
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"  So  the  matter  ended  between  us.  Now 
if  I  could  tell  you  all  that  happened  I 
should.  But  much  escaped  me  at  the 
time  that  I  afterwards  remembered,  and 
many  things  that  then  seemed  to  me  to  be 
as  sure  as  a  straight  stroke,  have  since 
grown  confused.  I  only  know  that  Juan 
and  I  met  them  often,  and  that  Juan  paid 
court  to  the  niece,  while  I  from  time  to 
time  talked  timidly  to  Clemencia. 

"  One  Sunday  after  another  came  and 
went,  and  we  grew  to  know  each   other 
well.     Clemencia  did  not  chatter  like  other 
women;  I  liked  her  the  better  for  it,  and 
when  I  came  to  know  she  was  very  proud 
I  liked  that,  too.     She  charmed  me;  why 
I  can  scarcely  tell.     I  saw  her  faults  grad- 
ually, but  even  her  faults  appeared  to  me 
fascinating.     Her  pride  was  insensate.     I 
remember  one  Sunday  afternoon  after  the 
games  I  happened  to  go  into  a  restaurant, 
and   found    her    sitting    there    with    her 
mother.     I  was  in  costume  and  carried  in 
my  hand  a  great  nosegay  of  roses  that  a 
lady    had   thrown   me    in   the    ring.     Of 
course  as  soon  as  I  saw  Clemencia  I  went 
over  to  her  and  —  you  know  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  matadores  in  Spain,  even  if 
they  do  not  know  the  lady  —  taking  a  rose 
from  the  bunch  I  presented  it  to  her  as 
the  fairest  of  the  fair.     Coming  from  the 
cold  North,  she  didn't  know  the  custom 
and   scarcely  seemed  pleased.     When  I 
explained  it  to  her,  she  exclaimed  that  it 
was  monstrous ;  she'd  never  allow  a  mere 
matador  to  take  such  a  liberty  unless  she 
knew  and  liked  him.     Juan  expostulated 
with    her  laughingly;    I   said   nothing;   I 
knew   what  qualities  our   work  required, 
and  didn't  think  it  needed  any  defence.     I 
believe  in  that  first  season,  I  came  to  see 
that  her  name  Clemencia  wasn't  very  ap- 
propriate.    At  any  rate  she  had  courage 
and  pride,  that  was  certain.     Very  early 
in  our  friendship  she  wanted  to  know  why 
I  didn't  become  an  espada. 

"  *  A  man  without  ambition,'  she  said, 
•  was  like  a  woman  without  beauty.' 

"  I  laughed  at  this  and  told  her  my 
ambition  was  to  do  my  work  well,  and 
advancement  was  sure  to  follow  in  due 
course.  For  love  of  her  seemed  to  have 
killed  ambition  in  me.  But  no.  She 
wouldn't  rest  content  in  spite  of  Juan's 
telling  her  my  position  already  was  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  most  of  the  espadas. 

"  '  He  does  things  with  the  capa  and  the 
banderillas  which  no  espada  in  all  Spain 
would  care  to  imitate.  And  that's  posi- 
tion enough.  Besides,  to  be  an  espada 
requires  height  and  strength  ! ' 

*' As  he  said  this  she  seemed  to  be  con- 
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vinced,  but  it  anooyed  me  a  little,  and  so 
afterwards  as  we  walked  together,  I  said 
to  her,  — 

*<  *  If  you  want  to  see  me  work  as  an 
espada  you  shall.' 

"*0h  no,'  she  answered  half  care- 
lessly; *  if  you  can't  do  it,  as  Juan  says, 
why  should  you  try?  to  fail  is  worse  than 
to  lack  ambition.' 

"  *  Well,'  1  answered,  *you  shall  see.' 

"  And  then  I  took  my  courage  in  both 
hands  and  went  on. 

"*  If  you  cared  for  me  I  should  be  the 
first  espada  in  the  world  next  season  1 ' 

**  And  she  turned  and  looked  at  me  curi- 
ously and  said, — 

***  Of  course  I'd  wish  it  if  you  could  do 
it!' 

"  And  I  said  :  *  See,  I  love  you  as  the 
priest  loves  the  Virgin ;  tell  me  to  be  an 
espada  and  I  shall  be  one  for  the  sake  of 
your  love ! ' 

"  *  That's  what  all  men  say,  but  love 
doesn't  make  a  man  tall  and  strong.' 

"*No;  nor  do  size  and  strength  take 
the  place  of  heart  and  head.  Do  you  love 
me  ?    That's  the  question.' 

"  *  I  like  you,  yes ;  but  love  —  love,  they 
say,  comes  after  marriage.' 

"  *  Will  you  marry  me  ?' 

"  *  Become  an  espada  and  then  ask  me 
again,'  she  answered  laughingly. 

**0n  the  very  next  day  I  went  to  see 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell ;  the  servants 
would  scarcely  let  me  pass  till  they  heard 
my  name  and  that  the  duke  had  asked  me 
to  come.  He  received  roe  kindly.  I  told 
him  what  I  wanted. 

**  *  But,'  he  said,  •  have  you  ever  used  the 
sword?  Can  you  do  it?  You  see  we 
don't  want  to  lose  the  best  man  with  capa 
and  banderillas  ever  known,  to  get  another 
second-class  espada.' 

"  And  I  answered  him,  — 

"  *  Sefior  Duque,  I  have  done  better  with 
the  banderillas  than  I  could  with  the  capa. 
Believe  me,  I  shall  do  better  with  the 
espada  than  with  the  banderillas.' 

"  *  You  little  fiend  I '  he  laughed,  *  I  be- 
lieve  you ;  but  now  for  the  means.  All 
the  espadas  are  engaged  ;  it'll  be  difiicult. 
But  early  in  June  the  queen  has  asked  me 
to  superintend  the  sports,  and  then  I  shall 
give  you  your  chance.  Will  that  do?  In 
the  mean  time,  astonish  us  all  with  capa 
and  banderillas,  so  that  men  may  not  think 
me  mad  when  I  put  your  name  first  on  the 
bill.' 

**  I  thanked  him  from  my  heart,  as  was 
his  due,  and  after  a  little  more  talk  I  went 
away  to  tell  Clemencia  the  news  She 
only  said,  — 
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"•rm  glad.  Now  you'll  get  Juan  to 
help  you.' 

"  I  stared  at  her. 

"•Yes,'  she  went  on  a  little  impa- 
tiently ;  *  he  has  been  trained  to  the  work  ; 
he's  sure  to  be  able  to  teach  you  much.' 

**  I  said  not  a  word.  She  was  sincere, 
I  saw,  but  then  she  came  from  the  North 
and  knew  nothing.  I  said  to  myself: 
*  That's  how  women  are  I ' 

"She  continued:  'Of  course  you're 
clever  with  the  capa  and  banderillas,  and 
now  you  must  do  more  than  ever,  as  the 
duke  said,  to  deserve  your  chance  I '  And 
then  she  asked  carelessly :  *  Couldn't  you 
bring  the  duke  and  introduce  him  to  us 
some  time  or  other  ?  I  should  like  to 
thank  him.' 

"  And  I,  thinking  it  meant  our  betrothal, 
was  glad,  and  promised.  And  I  remem- 
ber I  did  bring  him  once  to  the  box  and 
he  was  kind  in  a  way,  but  not  cordial  as 
he  always  was  when  alone  with  me,  and 
he  told  Clemencia  that  I'd  go  very  far, 
and  that  any  woman  would  be  lucky  to  get 
me  for  a  husband,  and  so  on.  And  after 
a  little  while  he  went  away.  But  Clemen- 
cia was  angry  with  him  and  said  he  put 
on  airs,  and,  indeed,  I  had  never  seen  him 
so  cold  and  reserved,  therefore  I  could 
say  nothing  in  his  defence.  Well,  all  that 
May  I  worked  as  I  had  never  done.  The 
director  told  me  he  knew  I  was  to  use  the 
espada  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  and 
be  seemed  to  be  glad  ;  and  one  or  two  of 
the  best  espadas  came  to  me  and  said 
they'd  heard  the  news  and  should  be  glad 
to  welcome  me  among  them.  All  this  ex- 
cited me  —  and  I  did  better  and  better.  I 
used  to  pick  out  the  old  prints  of  Goya, 
the  great  painter — you  know  his  works 
are  in  the  Prado  —  and  do  everything  the 
old  matadores  did,  and  invent  new  things. 
But  nothing  took  like  my  trick  with  the 
capa.  One  Sunday,  I  remember,  1  had 
done  it  with  six  bulls,  one  after  the  other, 
and  the  people  cheered  and  cheered.  But 
the  seventh  was  a  bad  bull,  and,  of  course, 
I  didn't  do  it.  And  afterwards  Clemencia 
asked  me  why  I  didn't,  and  I  told  her. 
For  you  see  I  didn't  know  then  that 
women  rate  high  what  they  don't  under- 
stand. Mystery  is  everything  to  them. 
As  if  the  explanation  of  such  a  thing 
makes  it  any  easier.  A  man  wins  great 
battles  by  seizing  the  right  moment  and 
using  it  —  the  explanation  is  simple,  the 
feat  is  difficult.  One  must  be  great  in 
order  to  know  the  moment,  that's  all. 
But  women  don't  see  that  small  men  alone 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  their  work. 
Great  men  find  their  work  easy  and  tav 


so,  and  you'll  find  that  women  always  un- 
derrate  great  men  and  overpraise  small 
ones.  Clemencia  really  thought  I  should 
learn  the  espada's  work  from  Juao.  Ah  ! 
women  are  strange  creatures.  Well,  after 
that  Sunday  she  was  always  bothering  me 
to  do  the  capa  trick  with  every  bull. 

"'If  you  don't,'  she  used  to  say,  'jroa 
won't  get  a  chance  of  being  ao  espada.' 
And  when  she  saw  I  laughed  and  paid  no 
attention  to  that  she  became  more  and 
more  obstinate. 

"  *  If  the  people  get  to  know  you  can 
only  do  it  with  some  bulls,  they  won't 
think  much  of  you.  Do  it  with  every 
bull,  then  they  can't  say  anything.' 

"And  I  said,  *No;  and  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  say  anything  either.' 

"  Mf  you  love  me  you  will  do  as  I  say.' 

"And  when  I  didn't  do  as  she  wished  — 
it  was  madness  —  she  grew  cold  to  me, 
and  sneered  at  me,  and  then  urged  me 
again,  till  I  half  yielded.  Really,  by  that 
time  I  didn't  know  what  I  couldn't  do,  for 
each  day  I  seemed  to  get  greater  power 
over  the  bulls.  At  length  a  Sunday  came, 
the  first,  I  think,  in  June,  or  the  last  in 
May.  Clemencia  sat  with  her  mother  and 
cousin  in  the  best  palco;  I  bad  got  it  from 
the  director,  who  now  refused  me  nothing. 
I'd  done  the  capa  trick  with  three  bulls, 
one  after  the  other,  then  the  fourth  came 
in.  As  soon  as  1  saw  him  1  knew  he  was 
bad,  cunning  I  mean,  and  with  black  rage 
in  the  heart  of  him.  The  other  men  stood 
aside  to  let  me  do  the  trick,  but  1  wouldn't. 
I  ran  away  like  the  rest,  and  let  him  tost 
the  capa.  The  people  liked  me,  and  so 
they  cheered  just  the  same,  thinking  I  was 
tired ;  but  suddenly  Clemencia  called  out: 
*  The  capa  round  the  shoulders ;  the  capa 
trick  I '  and  I  looked  up  at  her ;  and  sne 
leaned  over  the  front  of  the  palco,  and 
called  out  the  words  again. 

*^  Then  rage  came  into  me,  rage  at  her 
folly  and  cold  heart ;  I  took  off  my  cap  to 
her,  and  turned  and  challenged  the  ball 
with  the  capa,  and,  as  he  put  down  his 
head  and  rushed,  1  threw  the  capa  round 
me  and  stood  still.  I  did  not  even  look  at 
him.  I  knew  it  was  no  use.  He  struck 
me  here  on  the  thigh,  and  I  went  up  into 
the  air.  The  shock  took  away  my  senses. 
As  I  came  to  myself  they  were  carrying 
me  out  of  the  ring,  and  the  people  were  lul 
standing  up  ;  but,  as  I  looked  towards  the 
palco,  I  saw  she  wasn't  standing  up ;  she 
had  a  handkerchief  before  her  face.  At 
first  I  thought  she  was  crying,  and  I  felt 
well,  and  longed  to  say  to  her,  *  It  doesnt 
matter.  I'm  content ; '  then  she  put  down 
dkerchief  and  I  saw  she  wasnt 
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crying.  There  wasn't  a  tear  in  her  eyes. 
She  seemed  surprised  merely,  and  shocked 
and  perhaps  a  little  anxious.  I  suppose 
she  thought  I  could  work  miracles,  or 
rather  she  didn't  care  much  whether  I  was 
hurt  or  not.  I  came  to  myself  in  my  bed, 
where  I  spent  the  next  month.  The  doc- 
tor told  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi — he 
had  come  to  see  me  the  same  afternoon  — 
that  the  shock  hadn't  injured  me,  but  I 
should  be  lame  always,  as  the  bulPs  horns 
had  torn  the  muscles  of  my  thiojh  from  the 
bone.  *  How  he  didn't  bleed  to  death,'  he 
said,  *  is  a  wonder  ;  now  he'll  pull  through, 
but  no  more  play  with  the  bulls  for  him.' 
I  knew  better  than  the  doctor,  but  I  said 
nothing  to  him,  only  to  the  duke  I  said, — 

**  *  Seftor,  a  promise  is  a  promise;  I 
shall  use  the  espada  in  your  show  in 
July.' 

**  And  he  said,  *  Yes,  my  poor  boy,  if 
you  wish  it,  and  are  able ;  but  how  came 
you  to  make  such  a  mistake  ?  ' 

**  *  I  made  no  mistake,  seflor.' 

"  *  You  knew  you'd  be  struck  ?  * 

"  I  nodded.  He  looked  at  me  for  one 
moment,  and  then  held  out  his  hand.  He 
understood  everything  I'm  sure;  but  he 
said  nothing  to  me  then.  Juan  came  to 
see  me  in  the  evening,  and  next  day 
Clemencia  and  her  mother.  Clemencia 
was  sorry,  that  I  could  see,  and  wanted 
me  to  forgive  her.  As  if  I  had  anything 
to  forgive  when  she  stood  there  so  lithe 
and  straight,  with  her  fiower-like  face  and 
the  appealing  eyes.  Then  came  days  of 
pain  when  the  doctors  forced  the  muscles 
back  into  their  places.  Soon  I  was  able 
to  get  up,  with  a  crutch,  and  limp  about. 
As  I  grew  better,  Clemencia  came  sel- 
domer,  and  when  she  came,  her  mother 
never  left  the  room.  I  knew  what  that 
meant.  She  had  told  her  mother  not  to 
go  avvay  ;  for,  though  the  mother  thought 
no  one  good  enough  for  her  daughter,  yet 
she  pitied  me,  and  would  have  left  us 
alone — sometimes.  She  had  a  woman's 
heart.  But  no,  not  once.  Then  I  set  my- 
self to  get  well  soon.  I  would  show  them 
all,  I  said  to  myself,  that  a  lame  Montes 
was  worth  more  than  other  men.  And  I 
got  better,  so  the  doctor  said,  with  sur- 
prising speed.  One  day,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  I  said  to  the  servant  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi  —  he  sent  a  servant  every 
day  to  me  with  fruit  and  flowers  —  that  I 
wished  greatly  to  see  the  duke.  And  the 
duke  came  to  see  me  the  very  same  day. 

"  I  thanked  him  first  for  all  his  kindness 
to  me,  and  then  asked,  — 

** '  Seflor,  have  you  put  my  name  on  the 
bills  as  espada  ? ' 


"  *  No ;    but  I    can    still,'  he    replied, 

*  though  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should 
wait  till  next  season.' 

"  And  I  said,  '  Seflor  Duque,  it  presses. 
Believe  me,  weak  as  I  am,  I  can  use  the 
sword.' 

"And  he  answered  my  very  thought. 
*AhI  She  thinks  you  can't.  And  you 
want  to  prove  the  contrary.  I  shouldn't 
take  the  trouble,  if  I  were  you  ;  but  there  ! 
Don't  deceive  yourself  or  me  ;  there  is 
time  yet  for  three  or  four  days;  then  I'll 
come  again  to  see  you,  and  if  you  wish  to 
have  your  chance  you  shall.  I  give  you 
my  word.'  As  he  left  the  room  I  had  tears 
in  my  eyes,  but  I  was  glad,  too,  and  con- 
fident. They  should  see.  Save  Antonio, 
the  blacksmith,  and  some  people  I  didn't 
know,  and  the  duke's  servant,  no  one  had 
come  near  me  for  more  than  a  week. 
Three  days  afterwards  I  wrote  to  the  duke 
claiming  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and 
the  very  next  day  Juan,  Clemencia,  and 
her  mother  all  came  to  see  me  together. 
They  all  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant. 
My  name  as  espada  for  the  next  Sunday, 
they  said,  was  first  on  the  bills  placarded 
all  over  Madrid,  and  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Celi  had  put  underneath  it :  *  By  special 
request  of  H.  M.  the  Queen.'  I  said 
nothing  but  that  I  was  going  to  play  ;  and 
I  noticed  Clemencia  wouldn't  meet  my 
eyes. 

"  What  a  day  that  was  !  That  Sunday 
I  mean.  The  queen  was  in  her  box  with 
the  duke  beside  her  as  our  procession 
saluted  them,  and  the  great  ring  was 
crowded  tier  on  tier,  and  she  was  in  the 
best  palco  I  could  get.  But  1  tried  not  to 
think  about  her.  And  really  my  heart 
seemed  to  be  frozen.  Still  I  know  now  I 
worked  for  her  even  then.  When  the 
first  bull  came  in  and  the  capa  men  played 
him,  the  people  began  to  shout  for  me  — 

•  El  Pequeflo  I  El  Pequeflo !  El  Pequeflo  I ' 

—  and  wouldn't  let  the  games  go  on.  So  I 
limped  forward  in  my  espada  dress  and 
took  a  capa  from  a  man  and  challenged  the 
bull,  and  he  rushed  at  me  —  the  honest 
one — and  I  caught  his  eye  and  knew 
'twas  all  right,  so  I  threw  the  capa  round 
me  and  turned  my  back  upon  him.  I  saw 
all  the  people  rise  in  their  excitement,  and 
the  duke  lean  over  the  front  of  the  palco 

—  just  for  one  moment  —  then,  as  the  bull 
stopped  and  they  began  to  cheer,  I  handed 
back  the  capa,  and,  after  bowing,  went 
again  among  the  espadas.  Then  the  peo- 
ple christened  me  afresh  —  'El  Cojol* 
(The  Lame  One)  —  and  I  had  to  cofne 
out  and  bow  again  and  again,  and  the 
queen  threw  me  down  a  gold  cigarette 
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case.  1  have  it  still.  There  it  is.  I  never 
looked  up  at  Clemencia,  though  I  could 
see  her  always.  She  threw  no  rose  to  me 
that  dav.  Then  the  time  came  when  I 
should  kill  the  bull.  I  took  the  muleta  in 
my  left  hand  and  went  towards  him  with 
the  sword  uncovered  in  my  right.  I  needed 
no  tricks.  I  held  him  with  my  eye,  and  he 
looked  up  at  me.  *  Poor  brute ! '  I 
thought,  *you  are  happier  than  I  am.' 
And  he  bowed  his  head  with  the  great, 
hurt,  kindly  eyes,  and  I  struck  straight 
through  to  the  heart.  On  his  knees  he 
fell  at  my  feet,  and  then  rolled  over  dead, 
almost  without  a  quiver.  As  I  put  the 
sword  in  the  muleta  and  turned  away,  the 
people  found  their  voices.  *  Well  done. 
Lame  One  !  Well  done  ! '  When  I  left 
the  ring  that  day  !  left  it  as  the  first  espada 
in  Spain.  So  tiie  duke  said,  and  he  knew. 
After  one  more  Sunday  the  sports  were 
over  for  the  year,  but  on  that  second  Sun- 
day I  did  better  than  on  the  first,  and  I  was 
engaged  for  the  next  season  as  first  espada, 
with  fifty  thousand  duros  salary.  Forty 
thousand  I  invested  as  the  duke  advised 

—  I  have  lived  on  the  interest  ever  since 

—  the  other  ten  thousand  I  kept  by  me. 

III. 

"  I  HAD  resolved  never  to  go  near  Cle- 
mencia  again,  and  I  kept  my  resolve  for 
weeks.  One  day  Juan  came  and  told  me 
Clemencia  was  suffering  because  of  my 
absence.     He  said,  — 

***  She's  proud,  you  know,  proud  as  the 
devil,  and  she  won't  come  to  see  you  or 
send  to  you,  but  she  loves  you.  There's 
no  doubt  of  that ;  she  loves  you  I  know 
them,  and  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  gone  on  a 
man.  Besides  they're  poor  now,  she  and 
her  mother ;  they've  eaten  up  nearly  all 
they  had,  and  you're  rich  and  could  help 
them.' 

"That  made  me  think.  I  felt  sure  she 
didn't  love  me.  That  was  plain  enough. 
She  hadn't  even  a  good  heart,  or  she 
would  have  come  and  cheered  me  up  when 
I  lay  wounded  —  because  of  her  obstinate 
folly.  No!  It  wasn't  worth  while  suffer- 
ing any  more  on  her  account.  That  was 
clear.  But  if  she  needed  me,  if  she  were 
really  poor!  Oh,  that  I  couldn't  stand. 
I'd  go  to  her.  *  Are  you  sure.'*'  I  asked 
Juan,  and  when  he  said  he  was,  I  said,  — 

*'  *  Then  I'll  visit  them  to-morrow  ! ' 

"  And  on  the  next  day  I  went.  Clemen- 
cia received  me  as  usual ;  she  was  too 
proud  to  notice  my  long  absence,  but  the 
mother  wanted  to  know  why  I  had  kept 
away  from  them  so  long.  From  that  time 
on  the  mother  rather  seemed  to  like  me. 


I  said  to  her  I  was  still  sore  —  nrhich  was 
the  truth  —  and  I  had  had  much  to  da 

** '  Some  lady  fallen  io  love  with  yoa,  I 
suppose,'  said  Clemencia  half  scoffiogly^ 
so  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  she  had 
wanted  to  see  me. 

'**  No,'  I  answered,  lookiog  at  her,  *ODe 
doesn't  get  love  without  seekinji;  for  it, 
sometimes  not  even  then  — when  one's 
small  and  lame  as  I  am." 

**  Gradually  the  old  relations  estab- 
lished themselves  again.  But  I  had  grown 
wiser,  and  watched  her  now  with  keen  eyes 
as  I  had  never  done  formerly.  I  found 
she  had  changed  —  in  some  subtle  way 
had  become  different.  She  seemed  kinder 
to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  her  character 
appeared  to  be  even  stronger  than  it  had 
been.  I  remember  noticing  one  peculiar- 
ity in  her  I  had  not  remarked  before^ 
Her  admiration  of  the  merely  bodily  qual- 
ities of  men  was  now  outspoken,  when 
we  went  to  the  theatre  — as  we  often  did 
—  I  saw  that  the  better-looking  and  more 
finely  formed  actors  had  an  attraction  for 
her.  I  had  never  noticed  this  in  her  till 
then.  She  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
cold  to  physical  advantages,  beyond  a  girl's 
vague  liking  for  men  who  were  tall  and 
strong.  But  now  she  looked  at  men  crit- 
ically. She  had  changed ;  that  was  cer- 
tain. What  was  the  cause?  I  could  not 
divine.  Poor  fool  that  I  was !  I  didn't 
know  then  that  good  women  seldom  or 
never  care  much  for  mere  bodily  qualities 
in  a  man ;  the  women  who  do  are  gener- 
ally worthless.  Now.  too,  she  spoke  well 
of  the  men  of  southern  Spain ;  aforetime 
she  had  professed  to  admire  the  women  of 
the  South,  but  to  think  but  little  of  the 
men.  Now  she  admired  the  men,  too; 
they  were  warmer-hearted,  she  said,  had 
more  love  and  passion  in  them,  and  were 
gentler  with  women  than  those  of  the 
North.  Somehow  I  hoped  that  she  spoke 
of  me,  that  her  heart  was  beginning  to 
speak  for  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  and 
proud,  though  it  seemed  all  too  good  to  be 
true ! 

**One  day  in   October,   when  I   called 

with  Juan,  we  found  them  packing  their 

things.    *They  had  to  leave,'  they  said, 

'and  take  cheaper  lodgings.'    Juan  looked 

at  me,  and  some  way  or  other  I  got  him 

to   take    Clemencia    into  another    room. 

Then  I  spoke  to  the  mother.     Clemencia, 

1  hoped,  would  soon  be  my  wife.    In  any 

\  case  I  couldn^t  allow  her  to  want  for  any- 

{  thing.     I  would  bring  a  thousand  daros 

,  the  next  day,  and  they  must  not  think  of 

\  leaving  their  comfortable  apartments.  The 

i  mother  cried  and  said, '  I  was  good.     God 
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made  few  such  men,'  and  so  forth.  The 
next  day  I  gave  her  the  money,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  us  without  saying  any- 
thing to  Clemencia.  I  remember  about 
this  time,  in  the  early  winter  of  that  year, 
I  began  to  see  her  faults  more  clearly,  and 
I  noticed,  too,  that  she  had  altered  in 
many  ways.  Her  temper  had  changed.  It 
used  to  be  equable  though  passionate. 
It  had  become  uncertain  and  irritable. 
She  had  changed  greatly.  For  now,  she 
would  let  me  kiss  her  without  remon- 
strance, and  sometimes  almost  as  if  she 
didn't  notice  the  kiss,  whereas  before  it 
used  always  to  be  a  matter  of  importance. 
And  when  I  asked  her  when  she  would 
marry  me  she  would  answer  carelessly, 
'Sometime,  I  suppose,'  as  she  used  to 
do,  but  her  manner  was  quite  different. 
She  even  sighed  once  as  she  spoke.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  changed.  What  was  the 
cause  ?  I  couldn't  make  it  out,  therefore 
I  watched,  not  suspiciously,  but  she  had 
grown  a  little  strange  to  me  —  a  sort  of 
puzzle,  since  she  had  been  so  unkind  when 
I  lay  wounded.  And  partly  from  this  feel- 
ing, partly  from  my  great  love  for  her,  I 
noticed  everything.  Yet  still  I  urged  her 
to  marry  me.  I  thought  as  soon  as  we 
were  married,  and  she  had  a  child  to  take 
care  of  and  to  love,  it  would  be  all  right 
with  both  of  us.     Poor  fool  that  I  was  I 

"  In  April,  which  was  fine,  I  remember, 
that  year  in  Madrid  —  you  know  how  cold 
it  is  away  up  there,  and  how  keen  the  wind 
is,  as  the  Madrileftos  say,  *'twon't  blow 
out  a  candle  but  'twill  kill  a  man  '  —  Cle- 
mencia began  to  grow  pale  and  nervous.  I 
couldn't  make  her  out ;  and  so,  more  than 
ever,  pity  strengthening  love  in  me,  I  urged 
her  to  tell  me  when  she  would  marry  me ; 
and  one  day  she  turned  to  me,  and  I  saw 
she  was  quite  white  as  she  said,  — 
'* '  After  the  season,  perhaps ! ' 
'*  Then  I  was  happy,  and  ceased  to  press 
her.  Early  in  May  the  games  began  — 
my  golden  time.  I  had  grown  quite  strong 
again,  and  was  surer  of  myself  than  ever. 
Besides,  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  de- 
serve my  great  happiness.  Therefore,  on 
one  of  the  first  days  when  the  queen  and 
the  duke  and  Clemencia  were  looking  on, 
I  killed  the  bull  with  the  sword  immedi- 
ately after  he  entered  the  ring,  and  before 
he  had  been  tired  at  all.  From  that  day 
on  the  people  made  an  idol  of  me.  I 
couldn't  walk  in  the  streets  without  being 
cheered,  and  a  crowd  followed  wherever  I 
went,  and  great  nobles  asked  me  to  their 
houses,  and  their  ladies  made  much  of  me. 
But  1  didn't  care,  for  all  the  time  Clemen- 
cia was  kind,  and  so  I  was  happy. 


•  **  One  day  suddenly  she  asked  me  why 
I  didn't  make  Juan  an  espada.  And  1 
told  her  I  had  offered  him  the  first  place 
in  my  cuadrilla,  but  he  wouldn't  accept  it. 
And  she  said,  no ;  that  was  natural  when 
I  had  passed  him,  but  why  didn't  I  go  to 
the  duke  and  get  him  made  an  espada?  I 
replied  laughingly  that  the  duke  didn't 
make  men  espadas,  but  God  or  their  par- 
ents. Then  her  brows  drew  down,  and 
she  said  she  hadn't  thought  to  find  such 
mean  jealousy  in  me.  So  I  answered  her 
seriously  that  I  didn't  think  Juan  would 
succeed  as  an  espada,  or  else  I  should  do 
what  I  could  to  get  him  made  one.  And 
then  she  came  and  put  her  arms  on  my 
shoulders,  and  said  'twas  like  me,  and  she 
would  tell  Juan  ;  and  after  that  I  could  do 
nothing,  save  kiss  her.  Afterwards  I 
asked  Juan  about  it,  and  he  told  me  he 
thought  he  could  do  the  work  at  least  as 
well  as  Girvalda,  and  if  I  got  him  the 
place  he  would  never  forget  my  kindness. 
So  1  went  to  the  director  and  told  him 
what  I  wished.  At  first  he  refused,  say- 
ing Juan  had  no  talent,  he  would  only  get 
killed.  When  I  pressed  him  he  said  all 
the  espadas  were  engaged,  and  made  other 
such  excuses.  So  at  last  I  said  I'd  play 
no  more  unless  he  gave  Juan  a  chance. 
Then  he  yielded  after  grumbling  a  great 
deal. 

**  Two  Sundays  later  Juan  entered  the 
ring  for  the  first  time  as  an  espada.  He 
looked  the  part  to  perfection.  Never  was 
there  a  more  splendid  figure  of  a  man, 
and  he  was  radiant  in  silver  and  blue. 
His  mother  was  in  the  box  that  day  with 
Clemencia  and  her  mother.  Just  before 
we  all  parted  as  the  sports  were  about  to 
begin,  Clemencia  drew  me  on  one  side, 
and  said,  *  YouMI  see  that  he  succeeds, 
won't  you  ? '  And  I  said,  'Yes,  of  course 
I  will.  Trust  me  ;  it'll  be  all  right.'  And 
it  was,  though  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
been,  hadn't  she  spoken.  I  remembered 
my  promise  to  her,  and  when  I  saw  that 
the  bull  which  Juan  ought  to  kill  was 
vicious,  I  told  another  espada  to  kill  him, 
and  so  got  Juan  an  easy  bull,  which  I  took 
good  care  to  get  tired  out  before  I  told 
him  the  moment  had  come.  Juan  wasn't 
a  coward  —  no ;  but  he  hadn't  the  peculiar 
nerve  needed  for  the  business.  The  mata- 
dor's spirit  should  rise  to  the  danger,  and 
Juan's  didn't  rise.  He  was  white,  but  de- 
termined to  do  his  best.  That  I  could 
see.  So  I  said  to  him,  '  Go  on,  man ! 
Don't  lose  time,  or  he'll  get  his  wind  again. 
You're  all  right;  I  shall  be  near  you  as 
one  of  your  cuadrilla.'  And  so  I  was,  and 
if  I  hadn't  been  Juan  would  have  come  to 
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grief.  Yes,  he*d  have  come  to  grief  that 
very  first  day. 

**  Naturally  enough  we  spent  the  evening 
together.  It  was  a  real  tertulia^  Sefiora 
Alvareda  said ;  but  Clemencia  sat  silent 
with  the  great,  dark  eyes  turned  in  upon 
her  thoughts,  and  the  Sefiorita  Liberata 
and  myself  were  nearly  as  quiet,  while 
Juan  talked  for  every  one,  not  forgetting 
himself.  As  he  had  been  depressed  be- 
fore the  trial  so  now  he  was  unduly  ex- 
ultant, forgetting  altogether,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  not  only  his  nervousness  but  also 
that  it  had  taken  him  two  strokes  to  kill 
the  bull.  His  first  attempt  was  a  failure, 
and  the  second  one,  though  it  brought  the 
bull  to  his  knees,  never  reached  his  heart. 
But  Juan  was  delighted  and  seemed  never 
to  weary  of  describing  the  bull  and  how 
he  had  struck  him,  his  mother  listening  to 
him  the  while  adoringly.  It  was  past  mid- 
night when  we  parted  from  our  friends ; 
and  Juan,  as  we  returned  to  my  rooms, 
would  speak  of  nothing  but  the  salary  he 
expected  to  get.  I  was  out  of  sorts  ;  he 
had  talked  so  incessantly  I  had  scarcely 
got  a  word  with  Clemencia,  who  could 
hardly  find  time  to  tell  me  she  had  a  bad 
headache.  Juan  would  come  up  with  mc ; 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  Td  go  on  the 
morrow  to  the  director  to  get  him  a  per- 
manent engagement.  I  got  rid  of  him,  at 
last,  by  saying  I  was  tired  to  death,  and  it 
would  look  better  to  let  the  director  come 
and  ask  for  his  services.  So  at  length  we 
parted.  After  he  left  me  I  sat  for  some 
time  wondering  at  CIemencia*s  paleness. 
She  was  certainly  growing  thin  too.  And 
what  thoughts  had  induced  that  rapt  ex- 
pression of  face  } 

**  Next  morning  I  awoke  late  and  had  so 
much  to  do  that  1  resolved  to  put  off  my 
visit  to  Clemencia  till  the  afternoon,  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  director  spoke  to  me 
of  Juan  as  rather  a  bungler,  and  when  I 
defended  him,  agreed  at  last  to  engage  him 
for  the  next  four  Sundays.  This  was  a 
better  result  than  I  had  expected,  so  as 
soon  as  I  was  free  I  made  off  to  tell  Juan 
the  good  news.  I  met  his  mother  at  the 
street  door  where  she  was  talking  with 
some  women  ;  she  followed  me  into  the 
patio  to  tell  me  Juan  was  not  at  home. 

"* Never  mind,'  I  said  carelessly,  *I 
have  good  news  for  him  so  I'll  go  up-stairs 
to  his  room  and  wait.' 

"  *  Oh,'  she  said,  *  you  can't  do  that ; 
you  mustn't ;  Juan  wouldn't  like  it.' 

**  Then  I  laughed  outright.  Juan 
wouldn't  like  it — oh  no!  It  was  amus- 
ing to  say  that  when  we  had  lived  together 
like  brothers  for  years,  an'*  "        hsuJ  or 


secrets  from  one  another.  But  she  per^ 
sisted  and  grew  strangely  hot  aad  excited. 
Then  I  thought  to  myself —  there  yoa  are 
again;  these  women  understand  nothing. 
So  I  left,  telling  her  to  send  Juan  to  me 
as  soon  as  he  came  in.  At  this  she  seemed 
hugely  relieved  and  became  voluble  in  ex- 
cuses. In  fact  her  manner  altered  so  en- 
tirely that  when  I'd  got  fifty  yards  down 
the  street  I  couldn't  help  wondering  at  it 
Suddenly  my  wonder  changed  into  suspi- 
cion. Juan  wasn't  out.  Who  was  with 
him  I  mustn't  see? 

''As  I  stopped  involuntarily,  I  saw  a 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  who 
bowed  to  me.    I  went  across  and  said  :  — 

'**  Friend,  I  am  Montes,  the  matador. 
Do  you  own  this  house  ? ' 

'*He  answered  that  he  did,  and  that 
everyone  in  Madrid  knew  me. 

"  So  I  said,  *'  Lend  me  a  room  on  your 
first  fioor  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  it  is  cosa  dt 
mujer  ;  (a  lady's  in  the  case).  Yon  under- 
stand.' 

*'  At  once  he  led  me  up-stairs  and 
showed  me  a  room  from  the  windows  of 
which  I  could  see  the  entrance  to  Juan's 
lodging.  I  thanked  him,  and  when  be  left 
me  I  stood  near  the  window  and  smoked 
and  thought.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
Had  Clemencia  anything  to  do  with  Juan? 
She  made  me  get  him  his  trial  as  espada  — 
charged  me  to  take  care  of  him.  He  was 
from  the  South,  too,  and  she  had  grown  to 
like  Southern  men  1  *  They  were  passion- 
ate and  gentle  with  women  I '  Curses  on 
her  I  Then  her  paleness,  her  fits  of  ab- 
straction !  So  I  thought,  and  every  mem- 
ory fitted  into  its  place,  and  what  had  been 
mysterious  grew  plain  to  me ;  bat  I 
wouldn't  accept  the  evidence  of  reason. 
No;  I'd  wait  and  see.  Then— and  at 
once  I  grew  quiet.  But  again  the  thoughts 
came  —  like  the  flies  that  plague  the  cattle 
in  summer  time  —  and  again  I  bmshed 
them  aside  — and  again  they  came. 

"  Suddenly  I  saw  Juan's  mother  come 
into  the  street  wearing  altogether  too  care- 
less an  expression.  She  looked  up  and 
down  the  street  with  indifference  as  If 
seeking  a  gossip.  After  a  little  time  she 
slipped  back  into  the  patio  with  mpXtry 
in  her  sudden  decision  and  haste.  Then 
out  came  a  form  I  knew  well,  and,  with 
stately,  even  step,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  the  left,  walked  down  the 
street.  1 1  was  Clemencia,  as  my  heart  had 
told  me  it  would  be.  I  should  have  known 
her  anywhere  even  had  she  not  — just  be* 
low  *he  window  where  I  was  watching  — 
aer  mantilla  with  a  certain  proud 
vement  which  I  bad  admired 
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a  hundred  times.  As  she  moved  her  head 
to  feel  that  the  mantilla  draped  her  prop- 
erly I  saw  her  face,  and  noticed  it  was 
drawn  and  set  like  one  fighting  against 
pain.  That  made  me  laugh  with  gladness. 
She  disappeared. 

"  Five  minutes  later  Juan  swung  out  of 
the  doorway  in  the  full  costume  of  an 
espada —  he  seemed  to  sleep  in  it  now  — 
with  a  cigarette  between  his  teeth.  Then 
I  grew  sad  and  pitiful.  We  had  been  such 
friends.  I  had  meant  only  good  to  him 
always.  And  he  was  such  a  fool.  I 
understood  it  all  now;  knew,  as  if  Vd 
been  told,  that  the  intimacy  between  them 
dated  from  the  time  when  I  lay  suffering 
in  bed.  Thinking  me  useless  and  never 
having  had  any  real  affection  for  me,  Cle- 
mencia  had  then  followed  her  inclination 
and  tried  to  win  Juan.  She  had  succeeded 
easily  enough,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  getting 
him  to  marry  her.  Later,  she  got  me  to 
make  Juan  an  espada,  hoping  against  hope 
that  he'd  marry  her  when  his  new  position 
had  made  him  rich.  The  reason  why  he 
had  set  himself  to  cheat  me  was,  first  of 
all  the  money  I  gave  her  mother,  which 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing them,  and  secondly,  because  it  was 
only  through  my  influence  that  he  could 
hope  to  become  an  espada.  Ignoble 
beasts.  And  then  jealousy  seized  me  as  I 
thought  of  her  admiration  of  handsome 
men,  and  at  once  I  saw  her  in  his  arms. 
Forthwith  pity,  and  sadness,  and  anger, 
left  me,  and,  as  I  thought  of  him  as  he 
swaggered  past  my  window,  I  laughed 
aloud.  Poor  weak  fools.  I,  too,  could 
cheat. 

"  He  had  passed  out  of  the  street,  I 
went  down-stairs  and  thanked  the  landlord 
for  his  kindness  to  me.  *  For  your  good- 
nature,' I  said,  *you  must  come  and  see 
me  work  from  a  palco  next  Sunday.  Ask 
for  me,  I  won't  forget.'  And  he  thanked 
me  with  many  words  and  said  he  had 
never  missed  a  Sunday  since  he  had  first 
seen  me  play  with  the  capa  three  years  be- 
fore. I  laughed  and  nodded  to  him  and 
went  my  way  homewards,  whither  I  knew 
Juan  had  gone  before  me. 

"  As  I  entered  my  room,  he  rose  to  meet 
me  with  a  shadow  as  of  doubt  or  fear  upon 
him.  But  I  laughed  cheerfully,  gaily 
enough  to  deceive  even  so  finished  an 
actor  as  he  was,  and  told  him  the  good 
news.  *  Engaged,'  I  cried,  slapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.  *  The  director  engages 
you  for  four  Sundays  certain.'  And  that 
word  *  certain  '  made  me  laugh  louder  still 
—  jubilantly.  Then,  afraid  of  overdoing 
my  part,  I  sat  quietly  for  some  time  and 


listened  to  his  expressions  of  fatuous  self- 
satisfaction.  As  he  left  me  to  go  and 
trumpet  the  news  from  cqf^  to  cq^,  I  had 
to  choke  down  my  contempt  for  him  by 
recalling  that  picture,  by  forcing  myself  to 
see  them  in  each  other's  arms.  Thea  I 
grew  quiet  again  and  went  to  call  upon  my 
betrothed. 

"  She  was  at  home  and  received  me  as 
usual,  but  with  more  kindness  than  was 
her  wont.  *She  feels  a  little  remorse  at 
deceiving  me,'  I  said  to  myself,  reading 
her  as  if  her  soul  were  an  open  book.  I 
told  her  of  Juan's  engagement  and  she  let 
slip  '  I  wish  I  had  known  /hat  sooner.' 
But  I  did  not  appear  to  notice  anything. 
It  amused  me  now,  to  see  how  shallow  she 
was  and  how  blind  I  had  been.  And  then 
I  played  with  her  as  she  had  often  afore- 
time played  with  me.  *  He  will  go  far, 
will  Juan,'  I  said,  *  now  that  he  has  begun 
—  very  far,  in  a  short  time.'  And  within 
me  I  laughed  at  the  double  meaning  as  she 
turned  startled  eyes  upon  me.    And  then, 

*  His  old  loves  will  mourn  for  the  distance 
which  must  soon  separate  him  from  them. 
Oh,  yes,  Juan  will  go  far  and  leave  /kem 
behind.'  I  saw  a  shade  come  upon  her 
face,  and,  therefore,  added  :  '  But  no  one 
will  grudge  him  his  success.  He's  so 
good-looking  and  good-tempered,  and  kind 
and  true.'  And  then  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  I  went  to  her  and  asked  as  if  suspi- 
ciously, *  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Cle- 
mencia?'  Amid  her  sobs,  she  told  me 
she  didn't  know,  but  she  felt  upset,  out 
of  sorts,  nervous;  she  had  a  headache. 

*  Heartache,'  I  laughed  to  myself,  and 
bade  her  go  and  lie  down ;  rest  would  do 
her  good.  I'd  call  again  on  the  morrow. 
As  I  turned  to  leave  the  room  she  called 
me  back  and  put  her  arms  round  my  neck 
and  asked  me  to  be  patient  with  her ;  she 
was  foolish,  but  she'd  make  it  up  to  me 
yet.  And  I  comforted  her,  the  poor,  shal- 
low fool,  and  went  away. 

**  In  some  such  fashion  as  this  the  days 
passed.  Each  day  —  now  my  eyes  were 
opened  —  bringing  me  some  new  amuse- 
ment; for,  in  spite  of  their  acting,  I  saw 
none  of  thepi  were  happy.  I  knew  every- 
thing. I  guessed  that  Juan,  loving  his 
liberty,  was  advising  her  to  make  up  to  me, 
and  I  saw  how  badly  she  played  her  part. 
And  all  this  had  escaped  me  once  upon  a 
time.  At  myself  I  laughed  more  heartily 
than  at  them.  Then,  it  amused  me,  too, 
to  see  that  Liberata  had  grown  suspicious. 
She  no  longer  trusted  Juan's  protestations 
implicitly.  Every  now  and  then,  with 
feminine  bitterness,  she  thrust  the  knife 
of  her  own  doubt  and  fear  into  Clemencia's 
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wound.    *  DoD*t  you  tbiuk,  Montes,  Cle- 
meucia  is  getting  pale  and  thin?'  she'd 
ask  ;  *  it  is  lor  love  of  you,  you  know.    She 
should  marry  soon.'    And  all  the  while 
she  cursed  me  in  her  heart  for  a  fool,  while 
I  laughed  to  myself.     The  comedy  was 
infinitely  amusing  to  me,  for  now  I  held 
the  cords  in  my  hand,  and  knew  I  could 
drop  the  curtain  and  cut  short  the  acting 
just  when   I  liked.     Clemencia's  mother, 
too,  would  sometimes  set  to  work  to  amuse 
me  as  she  went  about  with  eves  troubled, 
as  if  anxious  for  the  future,  and  yet  stom- 
ach-satisfied   with    the    comforts   of  the 
present.     She,  too,  thought  it  worth  while, 
now   and  then,  to  befool   me,   when  fear 
came  upon  her  —  between  meals.     That 
did  not  amuse  me.      When  she  tried  to 
play  with  me,  the  inconceivable  stupidity 
of  my  former  blind  trust  became  a  torture 
to  me.    Juan's  mother  I  saw  but  little  of 
—  yet   I   liked  her.     She  was  honest  at 
least,  and  deceit  was  difficult  to  her.   Juan 
was  her  idol ;  all  he  did  was  right  in  her 
eyes,  and  it  wasn't  her  fault  she  couldn't 
see  he  was  like  a  poisoned  well.     All  these 
days  Juan  was  friendly  to  me  as  usual, 
with  scarcely  a  shade  of  the  old  conde- 
scension   in   his  manner.     He  no  longer 
showed  envy  by  remarking  upon  my  luck. 
Since   he    himself   had    been    tested,   he 
seemed  to  give  me  as  much  respect  as  his 
self-love  could  spare.     Nor  did  he  now 
boast,  as  aforetime,  of    his   height   and 
strength.     Once,  however,  on  the  Friday 
evening,  I  think  it  was,  he  congratulated 
Clemencia  on  my  love  for  her,  and  joked 
about  our  marriage.     Then  I  felt  the  time 
had  come  to  drop  the  curtain  and  make 
an  end. 

**  On  the  Saturday  I  went  to  the  ring 
and  ordered  my  palco  to  be  filled  with 
flowers.  From  there  I  went  to  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi.  He  received  me  as  al- 
ways, with  kindness,  thought  I  looked  ill, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  felt  the  old  wound 
still.  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  No,  Sefior  Duque, 
and  if  I  come  to  you  now  it  is  only  to 
thank  you  once  more  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  me.' 

'*  And  he  said,  after  a  pause  ;  !  remem- 
ber each  word,  — 

**  *  Montes,  there's  something  very 
wrong.'  And  then,  *  Look  you !  One 
should  never  adore  a  woman  ;  the  best  of 
'em  don't  like  it  —  I  suppose  they  feel 
they  don't  deserve  it  —  and  as  they  de- 
cline towards  the  common,  they  seek  for 
a  master.  .My  hairs  have  grown  grey  in 
learning  that.  Montes,  a  woman  may 
look  well  and  yet  be  cold-hearted  and  — 
not  good.    But  a  man  would  be  a  fool  to 


refuse  nuts  because  one  that  looked  well 
was  hollow.' 

'* '  You  are  wise,'  I  said, '  Sefior  Daque, 
and  I  have  been  foolish.  I  hope  it  may 
be  well  with  you  always,  but  wisdom  and 
folly  come  to  the  same  end  at  last** 

*'  After  I  left  him  I  went  to  Antooio  and 
thanked  him,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  be 
opened  in  a  week.  There  were  three  en- 
closures in  it  —  one  for  himself,  one  for 
the  mother  of  Juan,  and  one  for  the  mother 
of  Clemencia,  and  each  held  three  thou- 
sand duros.  As  they  had  cheated  me  for 
money,  money  they  should  have  — with 
my  contempt.  Then  I  went  back  to  the 
ring,  and  as  I  looked  up  to  my  palco  and 
saw  that  the  front  of  it  was  one  bed  of 
white  and  scarlet  blossoms,  I  smiled. 
*  White  for  purity/  I  said,  *and  scarlet  for 
blood,  a  fit  show.'  And  I  went  home  and 
slept  like  a  child. 

**  Next  day  in  the  ring  I  killed  the  two 
first  bulls,  one  on  his  first  rush,  and  the 
other  after  the  usual  play.  Then  another 
espada  worked,  and  then  came  the  turn  of 
Juan.  As  the  bull  stood  panting  I  looked 
up  at  the  palco.  There  they  all  were, 
Clemencia  with  hands  clasped  on  the  flow- 
ers and  fixed,  dilated  eyes,  her  mother 
half  asleep  behind  her.  Next  to  Clemen- 
cia the  Sefiorita  Liberata  with  flushed 
cheeks,  and  leaning  on  her  shoulder  his 
mother.  Juan  was  more  nervous  that 
time  than  he  had  been  on  the  previous 
Sunday.  As  his  bull  came  into  the  ring 
he  asked  me  hurriedly  :  *  Do  you  think  \vk 
an  easy  one?'  And  as  I  told  him  care- 
lessly all  bulls  were  easy  he  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  nervous.  When  the 
bull  was  ready  for  him  he  turned  to  me 
passing  his  tongue  feverishly  over  his  dry 
lips. 

"  *  You'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you,  Mon- 
tes?' 

**  And  I  asked  with  a  smile,  — 

"  '  Shall  I  stand  by  you  as  youVe  stood 
by  me  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  of  course,  we've  alwajn  been 
friends.' 

"  *  I  shall  be  as  true  to  you  as  yon  have 
been  to  me  ! '  I  said.  And  I  moved  to  hii 
right  hand  and  looked  at  the  bull.  It  was 
a  good  one  ;  I  couldn't  have  picked  a  bet- 
ter. In  his  eyes  I  saw  steady  courage 
and  cold  rage  that  would  never  yield,  and 
I  exulted  and  held  his  eyes  with  mine, 
and  promised  him  revenge.  While  he 
bowed  his  horns  to  the  muleta,  he  still 
looked  at  me  and  I  at  him  ;  and  as  I  felt 
that  Juan  had  levelled  his  sword,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  striking,  I  raised  my  head 
with  a  sweep  to  the  side,  as  if  I  had  been 
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the  bull ;  and  as  I  moved,  so  the  brave 
bull  moved  too.  And  then  — then  all  the 
ring  swam  round  with  me,  and  yet  I  had 
heard  the  shout  and  seen  the  crowds  rise. 

"  A  little  later  I  went  to  the  Alvaredas. 
The  mother  met  me  at  the  door  ;  she  was 
crying  and  the  tears  were  running  down 
over  her  fat,  greasy  cheeks.  She  told  me 
Clemencia  had  fainted  and  had  been  car- 
ried home,  and  Juan  was  dead  —  ripped 
open  —  and  his  mother  distracted,  and 
'twas  a  pity,  for  he  was  so  handsome  and 
kind  and  good-natured,  and  los  toros 
shouldn't  be  allowed,  and  —  as  I  brushed 
past  her  in  disgust  —  that  Clemencia  was 
in  her  room  crying. 

**  I  went  up-stairsand  entered  the  room. 
There  she  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table  and  her  hair  all  round  her  face  and 
down  her  back,  and  her  fixed  eyes  stared 
at  me.  As  1  closed  the  door  and  folded 
my  arms  and  looked  at  her,  she  rose  and 
went  back  slowly  to  the  wall,  and  her  stare 
grew  wild  with  surprise  and  horror,  and 
then,  without  moving  her  lips, — 

**  *  You  did  it  I     I  see  it  in  your  face  ! ' 

"  And  my  heart  jumped  against  my  arms 
for  joy,  and  I  said  in  the  same  whisper, 
imitating  her, — 

**  *  Yes,  1  did  it ! ' 

"As  I  spoke  she  sprang  forward  with 
rage  and  hate  in  her  face,  and  poured  out 
a  stream  of  loathing  and  contempt  on  roe. 
She  vomited  abuse  as  from  her  very  soul : 
*'  I  was  low  and  base  and  cowardly ;  I  was 
a  beast  fed  on  dirt;  I  was  —  God  knows 
what  all ;  and  he  was  a  man  handsome  and 
strong  and  kind,  with  a  face  like  a  god, 
and  the  most  beautiful  neck  in  the  world. 
And  I  had  thought  she  could  love  me,  me, 
the  ugly,  little,  lame  cur,  while  he  was 
there.  And  she  laughed.  She'd  never 
have  let  my  lips  touch  her  if  it  hadn't  been 
that  her  mother  liked  me  and  to  please 
him.  And  now  I  had  killed  him,  the  best 
friend  I  had  !  Oh,  'twas  horrible  I  Then 
she  struck  her  head  with  her  fists  and 
asked  how  God,  God,  God  could  allow  me 
to  kill  a  man  whose  finger  was  worth  a 
thousand  lives  such  as  mine  I 

*'  Then  I  laughed  and  said,  — 

"'You  mistake.  Vou  killed  him  and 
not  I.    Vou  made  him  an  espada  — you  / ' 

"  As  I  spoke  her  eyes  grew  fixed  and 
her  mouth  opened,  and  she  seemed  to 
struggle  to  speak,  but  she  only  groaned, 
and  fell  face  forwards  on  the  floor. 

"  I  turned  and  left  the  room  as  her 
mother  entered  it."  As  Montes  said  this 
he  stopped  speaking ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  went  on  :  — 

*•  I  heard  afterwards  that  she  died  next 
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morning  in  premature  child-birth.  I  left 
Madrid  that  night  and  came  here,  where 
I  have  lived  ever  since,  if  this  can  be  called 
living.  Yet  at  times  now  fairly  content, 
save  for  one  thing.  Remorse  ?  Yes  I " 
—  and  the  old  man  rose  to  his  feet,  while 
his  great  eyes  gleaming  with  passion  held 
me  —  "  Remorse  I  That  I  let  the  bull  kill 
him. 

**  I  should  have  torn  his  throat  out  with 
my  own  hands."  Frank  Harris. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  ANAK  OF  PUBLISHERS. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  borrowed 
from  Lord  Byron.  It  represents  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him,  as  an  author,  by 
the  lofty  position  of  John  Murray,  as  a 
publisher.  The  associates  of  John  Mur- 
ray who,  like  him,  were  engaged  in  putting 
bread  into  authors'  mouths  by  placing 
their  books  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  re« 
garded  him  with  profound  respect,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  admiration  as** The 
Emperor  of  the  West." 

This  noteworthy  publisher  had  many 
friends,  and  some  of  them  were  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  society  and  literature. 
He  enjoyed  an  amount  of  personal  popular- 
ity such  as  few  of  his  craft  have  achieved. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  liked  him  the 
most.  His  tastes  were  catholic,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  literature  was  exten- 
sive. He  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  of 
his  time,  when  the  art  of  conversation  was 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  those  who  ex- 
celled in  it  were  treated  with  deference 
and  heard  with  delight.  It  was  right  that 
the  biography  of  such  a  man  should  have 
been  published.  He  deserved  to  be  bet- 
ter known,  and  the  task  of  placing  him 
before  the  public  has  been  lovingly  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Smiles  in  the  two  volumes 
entitled,  **  A  Publisher  and  his  Friends." 
This  John  Murray  was  the  second  of  the 
dynasty  which  has  lasted  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  last  for 
many  more. 

His  father  was  a  lieutenant  of  marines, 
who,  Bot  seeing  any  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  suddenly  resolved 
to  exchange  it  for  the  vocation  of  publish- 
ing. He  was  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  venture  showed  that  he  had 
all  the  sanguine  character  of  youth.  If  he 
had  been  older  he  might  have  hesitated  to 
run  the  risk  ;  being  inexperienced,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  acted  with  great  wisdom 
and  foresight.     Mr.  Sandby,  a  bookseller 
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and  publisher  ia  Fleet  Street,  had  arranged 
to  become  partner  in  a  banking  firm,  and, 
while  he  was  prepared  to  forsake  publish- 
ing for  banking.  Lieutenant  John  MacMur- 
ray  was  eager  to  leave  the  marines  and 
acquire  Mr.  Sandby's  business.  His  father 
was  a  writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh, 
which  is  equivalent  to  being  a  solicitor 
and  something  more  in  London.  His  fam- 
ily wasabranch  of  the  Murrays  of  Athol, 
one  of  whom  played  an  active  part  in  the 
first  rebellion  in  the  Highlands,  and  had 
to  save  his  life  by  fleeing  to  France,  where 
he  settled.  His  brother,  who  embraced 
the  peaceful  profession  of  the  law  and  had 
no  wish  to  embroil  himself  with  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  added  Mac  to  his 
name,  so  that  he  might  not  be  known  as 
the  relative  of  a  rebel.  After  Lieuten- 
ant MacMurray  became  a  publisher  he 
dropped  the  Mac,  thinking  that  the  less 
resemblance  he  bore  to  a  Scottish  High- 
lander the  better  it  would  be  for  him  as  a 
London  publisher.  His  father  helped  him 
to  begin  the  business  into  which  he  had 
entered  in  the  hope  of  rapidly  making  a 
fortune. 

Lieutenant  MacMurray's  most  intimate 
friend  had  written  a  poem  which  is  still 
read,  though  it  is  not  classed  in  the  first 
rank.  He  was  William  Falconer,  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Shipwreck,"  a  poem  written 
when  he  was  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
who  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy  in  return  for  dedicating  that  spirited 
sea-piece  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Instead 
of  joining  his  friend  MacMurray,  as  the 
latter  hoped  he  would  do,  he  stuck  to  his 
profession  and  sailed  in  the  Aurora  frigate 
from  Dover ;  the  frigate  touched  at  the 
Cape  and  disappeared. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
Falconer  had  left  the  navy  for  a  publish- 
ing office  ;  he  had  produced  a  poem,  and 
the  author  of  any  work,  and  of  a  poetical 
one  in  particular,  is  apt  to  think  the  voca- 
tion of  publishing  a  most  lucrative  one. 
If,  then.  Lieutenant  MacMurray  had  pro- 
duced anything  in  prose  or  verse,  he  might 
have  been  pardoned  in  forming  aa  ex- 
a^jgerated  estimate  of  its  pecuniary  value 
and  in  becoming  a  publisher,  because  he 
had  failed  to  make  money  as  an  author. 
He  was  hopeful  of  making  money,  but  for 
other  reasons.  In  a  letter  to  P'alconer, 
stating  what  he  purposed  doing  and  asking 
him  to  become  his  partner,  he  wrote  :  — 

The  shop  [in  Fleet  Street]  has  been  long 
established  in  the  trade;  it  retains  a  good 
many  old  customers ;  and  I  am  to  be  ushered 
immediately  into  public  notice  by  the  sale  of 
a  new  edition    of  "Lord    Lyttelton's    Dia- 


logues,*' and  afterwards  by  a  like  edition  ol 
his  '*  History."  These  works  I  shall  sell  bf 
commission,  upon  a  certain  profit,  without 
risque ;  and  Mr.  Sandby  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue to  me  always  his  good  offices  and  recom- 
mendations. 

As  a  further  inducement,  be  added :  -* 

Many  blockheads  in  the  trade  are  making 
fortunes ;  and  did  we  not  succeed  as  well  as 
they,  I  think  it  must  be  imputed  only  to  our* 

selves. 

It  now  seems  incredible  that  any  pub- 
lisher of  Lord  Lyttelton's  works  should 
have  counted  upon  making  a  fortune. 
Horace  Walpole  may  have  been  too 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  man  whose 
ambition,  according  to  him,  was  **to  j^o  to 
heaven  in  a  coronet,*'  yet  of  all  the  vo- 
luminous authors  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Lord  Lyttelton  was  one  of  the  least 
original  and  the  least  attractive.  He 
wrote  poems,  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  could 
not  find  stronger  praise  than  that  ••  they 
have  nothing  to  be  despised,  and  little  to 
be  admired.*'  Yet  his  works  did  sell,de* 
spite  their  feebleness  and  dulness,  and 
their  publisher  may  have  derived  more 
profit  from  them  than  any  one  else. 

The  first  John  Murray  had  greater  sac- 
cess  than  might  have  been  expected, 
though  it  fell  short  of  his  too  sanguine 
expectations.  He  published  some  works 
of  note,  one  of  them  being  Mitford*8 
**  History  of  Greece,'*  which  had  a  popa- 
larity  in  excess  of  its  merits,  and  D  Is- 
raeli's "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  a  work 
which  has  not  ceased  to  be  popular.  La- 
vater's  work  on  "  Physiognomy,"  which 
he  had  the  courage  to  give  to  the  world, 
attracted  attention  when  it  appeared,  bat 
did  not  renumerate  its  publisher,  his  loss 
by  doing  so  falling  little  short  of  ;£4,00a 
He  found  to  his  cost  that  he  had  to  take 
risks  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  that 
it  was  easier  to  publish  books  than  to 
accumulate  money  by  the  process.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  having  en- 
tered the  publishing  business  at  twenty- 
three.  His  earlier  hopes  were  based  on 
erroneous  calculations,  yet,  if  he  did  not 
gain  money,  he  established  a  name  of 
which  his  successor  had  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed.  After  laboring  for  a  qaarter  of 
a  century,  he  did  not  double  the  capital 
with  which  he  started.  The  basinesi 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  was  val- 
uable, and  it  proved  a  solid  foundation  for 
,  the  solid  and  handsome  superstractare 
I  which  his  son  and  grandson  were  to  erect 
I  upon  it. 

The    second  John    Marray,  who 
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born  on  November  27,  1778,  was  still  a  lad  >  present 
when  hia  falber  died  on  November  6,  1793.    ' 
He  remained  at  school  for  two  years  after 
his  father's  death,  and  entered  thi    ■" 
ness.   which    was    his   heritage,   in 
While    he   was   under    age    his    fatnera 
"faithful  shopman"  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness ;  this   was  Samuel  Highley,  who  be- 
came   the    partner  oE    the  second  John 
Murray  when  the  latter  was  still  a  minor, 
Samuel   Higliley  seems   to    have  been  a 
good  salesman,  but  nothing   more.     The 
second    John     Murray,    witri    whom    Dr. 
Smiles's   work  chiefly  deals,  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  at  an  early  day  that 
his  partner  was  an  incumbrai 
It    argues   the  possession 
character  as  well  as  good  sense  in  tne  pa- 
tience which  John  Murray  first  displayed, 
and  next   in  the  lirmness  with  which  be 
acted  when  the  moment  for  so  doing  had 
arrived.     He  came  of  age  on   November 
27,  1799.  yet  he  continued  his  association 
with    Highley  till  March   25,  1803,  when 
he  severed  the  connection  between  them 
in  the   following  letter,  which  displays  a 
thorough  practical  spirit,  and  puts  an  un- 
pleasant case  in  the  least  offensiye  way. 
ritten  to  Mr.  Highley  on  Novem- 
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day  the  term  "  bookseller  "  was  applied 
' ""  but  its  correctness  became  more 
e  open  to  question.  In  the  esrly 
1795.  days  of  the  hoolc-trade  a  certain  numberof 
those  who  sold  books  had  either  printed 
them  or  employed  others  to  do  so,  yet 
their  business  in  giving  new  books  to  the 
world  was  very  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  supplying  books  which  had  been 
known  for  years.  When  a  bookseller 
published  a  new  work  he  considered  that 
he  was  running  a  great  risk,  if  not  leaving 
the  legitimate  path  of  his  business.  Be- 
sides, the  public  hesitated  to  buy  new 
books,  and  preferred  adding  to  a  library 
those  of  which  the  merit  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  A  pamphlet  or  a 
play  was  almost  certain  of  acceptance  by 
a  bookseller,  because  he  could  rely  upon 
a  sale  sufficient  to  cover  his  outlay.  In 
those  days  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
could  be  read  in  a  few  minutes,  and  there 
was  not  a  pile  oE  magazines  to  tempt  or 
tantalize  the  reader  every  month.  But  the 
production  of  a  book  was  a  serious  matter 
to  the  bookseller,  and  he  generally  refused 
to  undertake  the  venture  save  at  the  au- 
sk. 


f  force   of 


ber  19,  1S02. 

I  propose  to  you  that  our  partnership  should 
be  dissolved  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March 
next;  that  the  disposal  of  the  lease  of  the 
house  and  any  other  matter  of  difference  that 
may  arise  respecting  our  dissoli 
determined  by  arbitrators  —  each  oE 
choose  one  —  and  that  so  chosen  they  shall 
appoint  a  third  person  as  umpire  whom  they 
may  mutually  agree  upon  previous  to  their 
entering  upon  the  business.  I  am  willing  to 
sign  a  bond  immediately,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  determine  my  arbittatot  some  day 
next  week.  As  1  know  this  proposal  to  be  as 
fair  as  one  man  could  make  to  another  in  a 
like  situation,  and  in  order  to  prevent  un- 

Sleasant  altercation  or  unnecessary  discussion, 
declare  it  to  lie  the  last  with  which  I  intend 
to  trouble  you.  i  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that,  however  much  we  may  differ  upon 
matters  of  business,  1  most  sincerely  wish  you 
well. 

Thev  agreed  to  draw  lots  as  to  which 
should'  remain  at  32  Fleet  Street,  and 
John  Murray  was  successful,  Samuel 
Highley  removed  to  24  in  the  same  street. 
Before  beginning  the  narration  of  the 
second  John  Murray's  remarkable  and 
highly  creditable  career.  Dr.  Smiles  might 
have  written  a  (ew  paragraph.*,  if  not  a 
chapter,  in  elucidation  of  his  position 
when  entering  upon  it.  The  special  merit 
of  John  Murray   the  second  was  to  have 


Sometimes,  but  not  of  ten,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  work  enriched  the  book- 
seller who  bad  staked  his  money  upon  it 
It  is  said  that  Gibbon  madej^6,ooo  by  his 
"  Decline  and  Fall."  while  his  booksellers 
hall  be  made  ^60,000 ;  yet  if  this  be  true,  it  sim- 
ply proves  that  he  who  gives  a  great  work 
to  the  world  may  someti  mes  draw  the  first 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  publishing. 

The  first  John  Murray  had  no  notion  of 
becoming  a  publisher  in  the  sense  of  the 
term  as  used  by  Ills  son  and  grandson. 
He  looked  forward  to  publishing  certain 
works  on  commission,  but  he  did  not  re- 
gard this  as  the  mainstay  of  his  business. 
Since  his  day  no  publisher  of  the  Murray 
dynasty,  nor   any  competitor   holding  an 


analogous  posit! 
ing  such  a 


John  Mur 
bookseller  a 
against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  sells  all  new  books  and  publications. 
Fits  up  public  or  private  libraries  in  the  neat- 
est manner  with  books  of  the  choicest  edi- 
tions, the  best  print,  and  the  richest  bindings. 
Also  executes  East  India  or  foreign  commis- 


.sby 


of  books 

I  the  market  or  purpose  for  which 

:d  ;  all  at  the  most  reasonable  rates 


■'7 


been 


As  has  been  said  already,  he  found  be- 


;  of  the  earliest  publishers  in  the  1  fore  his  death  that  he 
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his  business  on  the  easy  terms  of  taking 
no  risks  and  pocketing  profits,  and  he  also 
learnt  that  some  books  which  he  published 
at  his  own  risk  involved  him  in  a  heavy 
loss.  However,  the  business  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son  was  one  in  which 
the  publishing  of  books  formed  the  lead- 
ing part,  and  his  son  set  himself  to  culti- 
vate this  branch.  It  is,  then,  as  a  publisher 
in  the  sense  which  is  now  common,  that 
the  second  John  Murray  became  a  man  of 
note  among  his  fellows,  and  one  who  in- 
terests all  those  who  read  the  story  o£  his 
busy  and  honorable  career. 

Among  the  coincidences  which  deserve 
notice,  none  is  more  curious  than  that  be- 
tween the  second  John  Murray  and  Archi- 
bald Constable,  who,  during  several  years 
after  this  century  began,  was  a  man  of 
power  and  note  in  the  publishing  world. 
Constable  was  born  in  1774;  the  second 
John  Murray  entered  the  world  four  years 
after  him.  They  were  associated  in  many 
business  ventures,  yet  no  two  men  have 
ever  differed  in  so  many  respects.  Con- 
stable began  his  business  career  as  the 
collector  of  old  and  rare  books,  and  his 
judgment  was  so  good,  that  his  purchases 
usually  left  him  a  profit  when  the  day 
came  for  disposing  of  them.  Indeed, 
Constable  was  a  bookseller  who  blos- 
somed into  a  publisher,  and  his  second 
state  was  more  glorious,  though  not  more 
satisfactory,  than  his  first.  While  John 
Murray  made  his  way  to  fortune  and  fame 
by  carefully  treading  the  path  which  his 
father  had  chalked  out,  and  by  displaying 
a  boldness  which  would  have  astounded 
his  fatiier,  Archibald  Constable  moved  on- 
ward by  slow  degrees,  and  suddenly  be- 
came a  personage  of  importance.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  was  the  making  of 
Constable  ;  the  Quarterly  was  the  crea- 
tion of  John  Murray.  Till  1802,  the  year 
in  which  the  Edinburgh  was  founded, 
Constable  had  chiefly  confined  himself  to 
his  original  vocation  of  collecting  and 
disposing  of  rare  books.  He  had  pub- 
lished two  works  before  then,  and  neither 
had  made  a  marked  impression.  The  first 
was  entitled,  "Fragments  of  Scottish 
History,"  for  which  he  paid  its  author 
twenty  pounds.  The  second  was  a  work 
of  which  he  acquired  the  copyright  on 
terms  that  have  not  been  recorded,  the 
work  being  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Ers- 
kine. 

When  Constable  became  known  to  the 
world  as  the  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  his  name  was  in  many  mouths, 
and  his  business  expanded  as  if  by  magic. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ability;  but  his 


chief  demerit  was  the  worst  with  which 
any  publisher  can  be  charged.  Like  the 
successful  general  of  an  army,  the  bqc- 
cessful  publisher  is  a  man  who  keeps  hit 
head  cool,  who  can  survey  the  situatioa 
with  eager  yet  considerate  eyes,  who  is 
never  over-sanguine,  and  who  seldom 
makes  a  miscalculation.  The  misfortune 
of  Constable  was  to  have  his  head  in  the 
clouds  and  his  feet  in  the  shop,  to  believe 
that  his  most  reckless  schemes  were  based 
upon  indisputable  calculations.  He  was 
led  away  by  his  marvellous  success  as  the 
publisher  of  Walter  Scott's  works;  John 
Murray  was  exposed  to  a  like  temptation 
as  the  publisher  of  Byron's  works;  yet 
the  Scottish  publisher  ended  his  days  em- 
bittered by  the  breakdown  of  his  cherished 
projects  and  schemes,  while  the  English 
publisher  left  the  world  with  but  one  reck- 
less venture  to  his  discredit,  and  with  the 
happy  thought  of  leaving  a  most  flourish* 
ing  business  and  an  unsullied  name  as  the 
heritage  of  his  son. 

In  the  course  of  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  houses  of  Constable  and  Mur- 
ray, the  latter  appears  in  the  better  light. 
Till  the  year  1805  Messrs.  Constable  & 
Co.  were  closely  allied  with  Messrs.  Lon>;- 
man  &  Co. ;  but  in  that  year  their  business 
relations  came  to  an  end.  John  Murray 
was  asked  by  Constable  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Messrs.  Longman.  In  a 
letter  referring  to  this  matter  John  Mur- 
ray made  it  clear  how  much  his  heart  was 
set  uiy)n  publishing  alone,  and  how  little 
he  cared  for  bookselling,  which,  till  his 
dav,  had  been  considered  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a  publisher's  business.  Writ- 
ing on  December  5,  1805,  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hunter,  who  was  Constable's  partner, 
John  Murray  said :  "  Country  orders  are 
a  branch  of  bu^ness  which  I  have  ever 
totally  declined  as  incompatible  with  my 
more  serious  plans  as  a  publisher.'*  When 
the  severance  of  the  firms  of  Longman 
and  Constable  was  almost  efiFected,  and 
when  Constable  offered  John  Murray  the 
position  which  Longmans  had  held,  an 
offer  which,  in  the  circumstances,  was 
most  tempting  to  John  Murray,  the  latter 
did  his  utmost  to  recommend  prudence 
and  consideration  for  what  each  might 
lose,  instead  of  acting  as  a  lesser  man 
might  have  done,  and  fanning  the  flame  of 
discord  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  the 
gainer.  The  following  paragraph  in  a 
letter  from  John  Murray  to  Messrs.  Con- 
stable, dated  December  14,  1805,  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  would  do  John 
Murray  the  second  infinite  credit  if  he  had 
never  pe-  ler  line  :  — 
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Recollect  how  serious  every  dispute  be- 
comes upon  paper,  when  a  man  writes  a  thou- 
sand asperities  merely  to  show  or  support  his 
superior  ability.  Things  that  would  not  have 
been  spoken,  or  perhaps  not  even  thought  of 
in  conversation,  are  stated  and  horribly  mag- 
nified upon  paper. 

To  these  words,  which  deserve  to  be 
set  forth  in  letters  of  gold  as  much  as 
many  that  have  been  thus  distinguished,  I 
may  add  a  sentence  from  a  letter  in  this 
work  which  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  ad- 
dressed to  John  Murray,  and  one  which 
contains  the  essence  of  wisdom  :  — 

Let  me  entreat  of  you  to  remember  a  maxim 
I  have  found  very  useful  to  me,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  life  worth  quarrelling  about, 
and  that  half  the  people  we  are  offended  with 
never  intended  to  give  us  cause. 

The  result  was  that  John  Murray  be- 
came the  London  agent  of  Constable,  and 
was  for  some  years  the  London  publisher 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  After  a  time, 
however,  John  Murray  found  that  he  could 
not  work  in  harmony  with  Constable,  the 
Scottish  publisher  thinking  that  the  chief 
duty  of  his  London  correspondent  was  to 
accept  his  bills,  while  John  Murray*s  aim 
was  to  conduct  his  business  on  a  substan- 
tial basis  of  profit  fairly  earned  and  fully 
accessible.  It  is  true  that  John  Murray 
looked  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  works 
of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  from  which 
Constable  was  apparently  acquiring  an  im- 
mense fortune  ;  but  he  could  console  him- 
self for  the  disappointment  in  not  having 
any  share  in  giving  the  novels  of  the 
author  of  *'  VVaverley  "  to  the  world,  in  the 
reflection  that  he  was  the  publisher  of  the 
poems  of  Byron.  Before  John  Murray 
became  known  to  all  the  world  as  the 
most  popular  and  successful  of  London 
publishers,  he  had  founded  the  Quarterly 
Review,  The  first  number  appeared  in 
1809,  and,  from  a  literary  and  financial 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  failure.  A  notice- 
able article  in  tiie  second  number  was  one 
denouncing  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Smith.  The  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh contained  a  short  but  sparkling 
article  upon  Dr.  Parr's  "Spital  Sermon," 
an  article  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  repaid  perusal.  It  was  as  pointed  as 
it  was  fresh,  and  it  was  cast  in  an  unhack- 
neyed form.  The  attack  on  Sydney  Smith 
in  the  Quarterly^  the  article  being  an 
attack  in  the  guise  of  a  critique,  simply 
showed  that  the  writer  was  more  ready  to 
wound  than  capable  of  doing  so. 

To  found  a  quarterly  review  is  nearly  as 
difficult  a  task,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  still 
more  diflBcult  than  to  found  a  publishing 
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house.  John  Murray  was  the  founder,  as 
well  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Quarterly  for 
many  years.  The  Edinburgh  then  held 
the  tield.  It  had  a  success  in  the  republic 
of  letters  for  which  there  are  few  prece- 
dents. In  the  bookselliug  world  its  suc- 
cess was  as  remarkable.  Few  persons 
praised  the  review,  but  thousands  bought 
and  read  it.  The  articles  were  startling 
in  their  audacity  and  effective  on  account 
of  their  bitterness.  The  contributors  did 
not  appear  to  care  whether  they  gave  pain 
or  not,  and,  if  they  were  accused  of  being 
cruel  in  their  criticisms,  they  seemed  to 
consider  that  they  had  done  their  duty. 
It  was  the  specialty  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view in  its  earliest  days  to  be  envied  by 
publishers,  admired  by  readers,  and  de- 
nounced by  most  of  the  authors  whose 
works  were  reviewed. 

Many  authors  had  reason  for  feeling 
aggrieved,  because  much  of  the  criticism 
in  the  Edinburgh  was  penned  to  show 
how  much  cleverer  the  reviewer  was  than 
the  author.  The  Quarterly  was  estab- 
lished to  redress  the  balance,  yet  the  im- 
provement was  not  conspicuous.  A  Tory 
writer  received  no  mercy  in  the  Edin- 
burgh; a  Whig  was  scarified  in  the  Quar- 
terly^ and  literature  was  crucified  be- 
tween the  rival  organs  of  critical  opinion. 

A  reason  why  the  Quarterly  was 
founded  was  the  open  partisanship  of  the 
Edinburgh,  Works  which  were  not  writ- 
ten by  Whigs  received  harsh  and  unfair 
treatment  in  its  pages.  In  the  Quarterly 
prefect  fairness  was  to  prevail  and  perfect 
justice  to  be  done.  At  the  outset  a  pro- 
fession of  neutrality  was  formally  made. 
The  article  in  the  second  number,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  above,  contained 
the  following  words :  — 

We  do  not  assume  any  right  to  examine  Mr. 
Smith's  political  opinions,  nor  feel  the  slight- 
est curiosity  to  inquire  under  which  of  the 
parties  that  divide  and  distract  this  great  Em- 
pire the  reverend  gentleman  has  enlisted  him- 
self. We  belong  to  none,  nor  acknowledge 
any  principles  but  those  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

This  independent  attitude  was  not  long 
maintained.  Party  spirit  in  \.\i^  Quarterly 
was  carried  too  far  even  in  Sir  Waiter 
Scott's  opinion,  who  wrote  in  his  journal, 
after  Lockhart  had  become  editor  :  — 

Don't  like  Lockhart's  article  on  Sheridan's 
life.  There  is  no  breadth  in  it,  no  general 
views,  the  whole  flung  away  in  smart  but  party 
criticism. 

While  John  Murray  was  allied  in  sym- 
pathy and  was  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
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tifying  himself  with  the  party  to  which  he  ^^sort  of  first-rate  hterary  characters.    When- 

was  understood  to  belong.  ^""^^  \  ^.f\^  ^  leisure  hour  I  go  there,  and  sel- 

waa  uuuc     I  uu  i*^  uc         .  p,„^„„,  dom  fail  to  meet  with  some  mterestmg  per- 

^  '^\^^i^[  ^cT   ^^T°i  at  Ravenna.  ^  3     The  hours  of  access  are  from  ^ 

dated  the  i6th  of  August,  1821.  it  is  said :  to  five.    It  is  understood  to  be  a  matter  of 

So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  publish,  Privilege,  and  that  you  must  have  a  general 

the  new  poems  ?     Ar'n't  you  afraid  of  the  invitation  from  Murray.     Here  I  frequently 

Constitutional  Association  of  Bridge  Street?  jneet  with  such  personages  as Gifford.  tamp- 

When   first   I  saw  the  name  of  Afurray,  I  ^f^;I''^^''\^^^^'''l?^^'^^^^^^ 

thought  it  had  been  yours ;  but  was  solaced  ^^*4^^«  ^g^^'  ^?".^,^^y'  Milman,  Scott,  Bet 

by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is  an  attorney,  zoni.  etc.     The  visitors  are  men  of  difiEerent 

and  that  you  are  not  oni  of  that  atrocious  politics,  though  most  frequently  Ministenal- 

j,j.g^  ists.    Gifford,  of  whom,  as  an  old  adversaryy 

you  may  be  curious  to  know  something,  U  a 
Mr.  Murray  replied  from  Cheltenham  on  small,  shrivelled,  deformed   man  oi  aboat 
the  6th  of  September,  1821  :  —  sixty,  with  something  of  a  humped  back,  eyes 
--                     ,.,            ,          ^/:^  that  diverge,  and  a  large  mouth.     He  is  sen- 
Many  persons  besides  you  have  at  first  sup.  orally  reclining  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  sup- 
posed that  I  was  the  person  of  the  same  name  portfng  himself  by  the  cushions,  being  vc^ 
connected  with  the  Constitutional   Associa-  j^^ch  debilitated.     He  is  mild  and  courteous 


^,*jr   vw..wv,v,c.v^..c,  «.^.,  *  ^w.*v.,v.,  w,w«  -*v,.w  simple,  unattecteci,  and  unassummg.     Marrar 

numerous  amongst  the  Whigs  thari  the  Tones,  ^ells  me  that  Gifford  does  not  wnte  any  full 

Indeed  the  Whigs  have  nearly  driven  awav  articles  for  the  review,  but  revises,  modifies, 

the  1  ones  from  my  house ;  and  Jeffrey  said,  prunes,  and  prepares  whatever  is  ofiferedTand 

"If  you  wish  to  meet  the  most  respectable  of  ,^  ^^     ^pt  to  extract  the  sting  from  articles 

the   Whigs,  you  must  be  mtroduced  to  Mr.  ^1^^^  ^re  rather  vinilent. 
Murray's  room." 

The   room  here    referred  to   was    the  Among  the  friends  of  John  Murray  who 

drawing-room    at    50    Albemarle    Street,  ^re  presented  to  the  reader  in  this  work, 

where  his   friends    were   accustomed    to  none  makes  an  impression  alike  pleasanter 

gather  day  after    day    and    discuss    the  f"^  more  unexpected  than  Gifford.     He 

events  of  the  hour.     It  corresponded  to  had  the  discredit  of  being  a  venomous  and 

the  old  saloon  which  was  a  place  of  meet-  merciless  editor,  a  monstrous  compound 

injr  for  the  contributors   to  Blackwood's  of  spleen  and  spite.    The  readers  of  his 

Magazine.     Moreover,   the  table    in  Mr.  "Maeviad     may  have  taken  some  of  the 

Murray's  house  was  nearly  as  open  as  the  opening  Imes  to  apply  to  himself,  and  sup- 

drawing-room,  and   he  appears    to  have  posed  that  he  described  his  own  character 

been  as  lavish  and  comprehensive  in  his  ^"en  he  wrote : 

hospitality  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  the  For  I  was  bom 

days  of  his  glory.     Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  To  brand  obtrusive  ignorance  with  scorn ; 

one  of  the  few  living  men  competent  to  On  bloated  pedantry  to  pour  my  rage,- 

write  from  personal  experience,  has  placed  And  hiss  preposterous  fustian  n-om  the  stage. 

on  record  that :-  .pj^^  ^y^^^^^  ^^  Gifford's   life  given  by 

Mr.   Murray's  hospitality  was    large  and  Dr.   Smiles   will   enable  those  who  have 

constant.     It  was  not  confined  to  authors  of  known   him  by  name  only  to  appreciate 

standing  and  repute,  for  I  myself,  without  the  \^\^   successful   struggle  with    dIfiScuIties. 

slightest  pretension  to  such  a  character,  shared  3^^  ^ause  them   to   admire  the  fortitude 

.^   i__ii;   _    j^gQ      Y\\<,  drawing-room. 


.--   distinguished 

circle  did  not  merely  represent  what  Carlyle  dation  that  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 

calls  *•  the  cash-w^-jr/zj between  man  and  man."  Quarterly,     It  might  not  have  been  diffi* 

The  company  which  so  freely  went  in  and  out  cult  to  find  a  better   man   for  the  ofiSce. 

had  not  limit  of  nationality,  and  was  of  no  Indeed,  John  Murray  had  his  mi8givio|grs 

sect  in  politics  and  letters.  as  to  Gifford's  fitness,  and  he  States  them 

A  clear  view  of  this  historical  drawing-  '"  ^  ^^*^^^''  ^°  ^^°"  • "" 
room  is  furnished  by  Washington  Irvingr,       Our  friend  Gifford,  whose  writings  show 

in   a    letter  written   to   his    friend   J.  K.  him  to  be  both  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  has 
Paulding,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1820 :  —       1  lived  too  little  in  the  world  lately  to  have  ob- 
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tained  that  delicacy  and  tact  wbcieb;  he  can    often  difiuae,  and  freqaentl;  Mts  mticb  value 


d  habitually,  vhatevci 
may  gratify  public  desire  and  excite  public 
attention  and  curiosity.     But  this  yau  kno* 


:e  and  unimportant  facta,  and  useleu 
:s  of  abstruse  knowledge.  Living  too  ex- 
— '-  --  a  ciicle  where  he  is  idolized  both 


o  be  a  leading  feature  in  the  talents  of  Mr.    for  his  genius  and  the  ciccUcn 


Jeffrey  and  his  friends;  and  that, 
most   happy  choice  of  subjects, 
.he  ability  to  treat  them  well  —  catching  the  ]  Hi 
"manners  living  as  they  rise"  —  the  Ediit- 
burgk  Rrvino  could  not  tiave  attained  the  suc- 
cess it  has  done ;  and  no  other  review,  how- 
ever preponderating  in  solid  merit,  will  obtain 
sufficient  attention  without  them. 


There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  con- 
trast th.in  that  which  existed  between  the 
editors  ot  the  two  quarleriies,  between  a 
man  oi  ihe  world  like  Jeffrey  and  a  re- 
cluse like  GifFord.  In  minute  scholarship 
GifiEord  was  Jeffrey's  superior;  but  as  a 
reviewer  and  editor  JefErey  was  the  greater 
man.  Both  editors  had  to  subject  the 
contributions  offered  to  them  to  close  and 
critical  supervision,  and  they  were  often 
obliged  to  alter  and  amend  articles  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  were  master- 
pieces. JeSrey  used  to  boast  of  his 
capacity  for  "  vamping  and  patching,"  but 
he  had  the  further  capacity  of  being  able 
to  pen  articles  which  were  quite  as  read- 
able as  any  which  others  could  have  sup- 
plied ;  while  Gifiord  wrote  none.  Some 
of  Jeffrey's  articles  were  unjust  or  biassed, 
but  even  the  worst  of  them  was  perfectly 
readable  and  attracted  public  notice. 
Many  persons  were  surprised  to  find  the 
articles  of  Carlyle  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view so  much  pleasanter  reading  than  his 
other  writings,  and  Charles  Sumner  was 
one  of  them.  After  visiting  Edinburgh 
in  1838,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  George 
Hillard:  — 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  that  I  thought 
Carlyle  hid  changed  his  style  very  much  since 
he  ntote  the  article  on  Burns.  "Not  at  all," 
said  he.  "  I  will  tell  you  why  that  is  different 
from  his  other  articles  :  I alleredit." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Carlyle  re- 
sented Jeffrey'.s  interference  as  much  as 
Soulhey  did'that  of  (liiford,  Southey's 
complaint  being  that  Cifford  "  cut  out  all 
his  middle  joints."  But  what  Southey  did 
□ot  understand  was  that  his  articles  were 
sometimes  benetited  by  excision.  He 
always  wrote  good  English,  and  he  could 
vary  his  style.  Rogers  said  of  him  that 
he  had  "two  inkstands  always  at  hand; 
the  one  is  filled  within// and  the  other 
with  milk,"  Sir  Walter  Scolt  puts  the 
case  most  pertinently  in  his  journal,  where 


his  High  Church  hobby  too  hard, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  run  a  tilt  upon  it  against 
all  the  world.  Cifford  used  to  crop  his  arti- 
cles considerably,  and  they  bear  mark  of  it, 
being  sometimes  dieoittuts. 

Sir  Walter  had  no  petty  dislike  to  an 
editor  doing  his  duty.  He  was  too  sensi- 
ble to  object  to  his  contributions  to  the 
Quarterly  being  edited,  being  well  aware 
that  the  editor  was  the  person  responsible 
for  all  that  appeared,  and  that  coosidera- 
tions  of  space  might  compel  the  most 
good-natured  editor  to  reduce  the  length 
of  an  article.  When  forwarding  the  man- 
uscript of  a  review  of  "Pepys'  Diary"to 
Lockhart,  he  wrote  r  "  Pernaps  I  have 
made  it  too  long,  or  introduced  too  many 
extracts;  if  so,  use  the  pruning-knife, 
hedge-bill,  or  axe  ad  libitum."  While 
holtliug  that  Gififord  can  be  better  under- 
stood after  reading  what  is  said  of  him  In 
this  work,  I  consider  that  the  comment 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  upon  him  in 
his  journal,  after  reading  about  his  funeral, 
probably  puts  the  case  in  the  truest 
light:  — 

Cifford  was  a  man  of  fine  attainments  and 
many  excellent  qualities.  His  "Juvenal  "  is 
one  of  the  best  versions  ever  made  of  a  clas- 
sical author,  and  his  satire  of  the  Baviad  and 
Mxviad  squabashed  at  one  blow  a  set  of  cox- 
combs, who  might  have  humbugged  the  world 
long  enough.  As  a  commentator  he  was  cap- 
ital, coula  be  but  have  suppressed  his  rancors 
against  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
task;  but  a  misconstruction  or  misinterpreta- 
tion, nay,  the  misplacing  ol  a  comma,  was,  in 
Gifford's  eyes,  a  crime  worthy  oi  the  most 
severe  animadversion.  The  same  fault  of  ex- 
treme severity  went  through  his  critical  labors, 
and  in  general  he  flagell3.ted  with  so  little  pity, 
that  people  lost  their  sense  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  in  dislike  of  the  savage  pleasure  which 
the  executioner  seemed  to  take  in  inBicting 
Che  punishment. 

While  Sir  Walter  Scott's  critical  verdict 
will  be  accepted  by  intelligent  readers, 
even  they  may  be  interested  to  read  what 
Gi£ford  thought  of  himself  as  an  editor, 
and  the  readers  of  the  passage  which  fol- 
lows will  doubtless  note  how  much  credit 
he  takes  for  his  independence.  Perhaps 
the  desire  to  assert  his  independence 
sometimes  made  him  unjust.  After  re- 
signing the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly, 
Gifford  wrote  a  letter  to  Canning,  in  which 
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It  is  now  exactly  sixteen  years  ago  since  a  contract  with  my  son-in-law,  John  G.  Lock- 

your  letter  invited  or  encouraged  me  to  take  hart,  giving  him  on  certain  ample  conditions 

the  throne.     I  did  not  mount  it  without  a  the  manajgement  and  editorship  of  the  Qatar- 

trembling  fit;   but  I  was  promised  support,  terfy  Remew^  for  which  they  could  scarcely 

and  I  have  been  nobly  supported.    As  far  as  find  a  fitter  person,  both  from  talents  and 

regards  myself,   I  have  borne  m^  faculties  character.     It  seems  that  Barrow  and  one  or 

soberly  if  not  meekly.     I  have  resisted,  with  two  stagers  have  taken  alarm  at  Lockhart's 

undeviating  firmness,  every  attempt   to  en-  character  as  a  satirist,  and  his  supposed  a& 

croach  upon  me,  every  solicitation  of  pub-  cession  to  some  of  the  freaks  in  Blackwoo^t 

lisher,  author,  friend,  or  friend^s  friend,  and  Ma^zim,  and  now  down  comes  young  D'ls* 

turned  not  a  jot  aside  for  power  or  delight,  raeli  to  Scotland  imploring  Lockhart  to  make 

In  consequence  of  this  integrity  of  purpose,  interest  with  my  friends  in  London  to  remove 

the  review  has  long  possessed  a  degree  of  in-  objections  and  so  forth.    I  have  no  idea  of* 

fiuence,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries,  telling  all  and  sundry  that  my  son-in-law  is  not 

hitherto  unknown ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction,  a  slanderer,  or  a  silly,  thoughtless  lad,  al- 

at  this  late  hour,  of  seeing  it  in  its  most  though  he  was  six  or  seven  years  ago  en^ffed 

palmy  state.  in  some  slight  satires.     I  only  wrote  to  Heber 

T,,       x^        .     ,      o     •                  J   *      1  ^"^  ^o  Southey  —  the  first  upon  the  subject  (^ 

Th^  Quarterly  Review  proved  to   be  ^^e  reports  wWh  had  startled  Murray  (the 

one    of  John  Murray  s   most    successful  most  timorous,  as  Byron  called  him,  of  all 

ventures,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  him-  God's  booksellers),  and  such  a  letter  as  he 

self.     For  many  years,  indeed,  he  was  as  may  show  Barrow  if  he  judges  proper.    To 

much  the  editor  as  he  who  filled  the  post,  Southey  I  wrote  more  generally,  acquainting 

some  of  the  contributors   corresponding  him  of  my  son's  appointment  to  the  emtorship, 

with  him  alone,  while  he  was  ever  on  the  and  mentioning  his  qualifications,  touching,  at 

watch  for  timely  articles  and  new  contrib-  the  same  time,  on  his  very  slieht  connection 

utors.     Even  so  late  as  1841,  when  the  Ti^^^^l^^       w^'^i^V^^^'l™''^^ 

review    was  firmly  established  and  most  '^^^.^l^,^'!:^:\t^^^^ 

remunerative,  John    Murray    appears   to  too  truly  to  an  eccentric  neighbor  of  their  own. 

have  retained  a  position  of  power  behind  „ 

the  editorial  chair.     This  is  proved  bv  the  }^^  ^^^^  ^"^  *°  ^^°  *"a*  ^^  ^^^  received 

following    sentence    from  a    letter  from  a  letter  from  Murray  in  reply  to  his  "aay- 

Lockhart  to  him,  after  Lockhart  had  writ-  '"^  ,^,    ^^^  "^"*- 

ten  an  article  on  copyright :  —  Jo"'*  Murray  had  a  strong  feeling  aboat 

the  way  in  which  Blackwood's  Maganing 

As  to  my  own  article,  you  can,  if  you  please,  was  conducted,  and  he  protested  aeainat 

reject  it  tntoto;  but  if  so  I  am  plecfged  to  Mr.  ^he  personality  in  which  the  contributor* 

Wordsworth,  and  it  must  go  to  Blackwood.  ^^  it  indulged.     Writing  to  Mr.  Blackwood 

The  appointment  of  Lockhart  as  editor  in  1818,  he  said  :^ 

of  the  e«?r/.r/j.  was  the  cause  of  some  j^  ^^e  name  of  God,  why  do  yon  seem  to 

heart-burnmg.     Mr.   J.  T.  Colendge  had  think  it  indispensable  that  e^ach  number  moiS 

acted  as  editor  in  succession  to  Gifford,  give  pain  to  some  one  or  other.     Why  not 

and  after  doing  so  for  a  year  he  felt  that  think  of  giving  pleasure  to  all?    That  should 

he  was  unable  to  fill  the  oflice,  preferring  be  the  real  object  of  a  magazine. 

l°P";.1"!i'lP'i^?LV"'n',!!'!''"'''''!^5  Blackwood  might   have   retorted   that 


?L'ifif'^??'^'  ^""^  ^fx-  ^I""3y /eqi'ested  Gifford  did  not  "appear  to  consider  the 

.^H^KuL  ,'""',            ^'  """  "'"^'"■■  diff"'*i°"  of  pleasure  the  chief  end  of    be 

did  this  arrangements  were  in  nrojrress  for  yn       ^^  /        \r.                   .    *.       .         . 

the  fou„di„,Sf  the;e./.«.J./.;adai.y  ^ZX&..^'^.IT^:T'^  'MS 

?a^n^Zrk'p:Saf  inti^e^r^^d 'pafd'^a  Srto^fdidTof  fo^'  h!"''''*H  S' 

„;o;f  t^  c^^fi!r«^  ;«  ♦!,«  u^  ^  ^r            •  Walter  bcott  did  not  know  how  roach  his 

visit  to  bcotland  in  the  hope  of  enffaerinff •    i„  .  1 1      _-»^       •      nt    %.        j      r 


extract  from  it  gives  useful  information,        rin  »k-»  «.or«i  a^,.  ♦!,«*  c«f*I  «I  i     *i. 
;«  ^r\Au\r.r.  ♦«  ♦ut*  ....:«*^.i  u..  T^-  e--:i^„        ^n  "^^  samc  day  that  Scott  made  the 


in  addition  to  that  printed  by  Dr.  Smiles.        .      •     1  •'    •  \  c  u*  l    il — '■_  — 

wnti.^,  on  .7th  of '^Nove.bc?;.  ,8=5.  Scott  :;:r4u!a:rbSdiri^er;':^^^ 

^    '  long  letter  to  Murray,  and  this  contains 

Some  time  since  John  Murray  entered  into    some  candid  remarks  about  Croker  and 
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others,  to  whom  Lockhart  attributed  the 
mischief  which  had  been  made  :  — 

Mr.  Croker's  behavior  has  indeed  distressed 
me,  for  I  had  always  considered  him  as  one 
of  those  bad  enemies  who  make  excellent 
friends.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  had 
ever  ceased  to  regard  you  personally  with 
friendship,  even  affection,  until  B.  D.  [Benja- 
min Disraeli]  told  me  about  his  trafficking 
with  Knight ;  for  as  to  the  little  hints  you  gave 
me  when  in  town,  I  set  all  that  down  to  his 
aversion  for  the  notion  of  your  setting  up  a 
paper,  and  thereby  dethroning  him  from  his 
invisible  predominance  over  the  Tory  daily 
press,  and  of  course  attached  little  importance 
to  it.  I  am  now  satisfied,  more  particularly 
after  hearing  how  he  behaved  himself  in  the 
interview  with  you,  that  there  is  some  deeper 
feeling  in  his  mind.  ...  I  do  not,  however, 
believe  but  that  he  will  continue  to  do  what 
he  has  been  used  to  do  for  the  review;  indeed, 
unless  he  makes  the  newspaper  business  his 
excuse,  he  stands  completely  pledged  to  me 
to  adhere  to  that. 

But  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  even  this 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  his 
papers  in  the  review  have  (with  a  few  excep)- 
tions)  done  the  work  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good.  I  cannot  express  what  I  feel ;  but 
there  is  always  the  bitterness  of  Gifford  with- 
out his  dignity,  and  the  bigotry  of  Southey 
without  his  bonne  foi.  His  scourging  of  sucn 
poor  deer  as  Lady  Morgan  was  unworthy  of  a 
work  of  that  rank.  .  .  . 

To  all  these  people  —  Croker  as  well  as  the 
rest  —  John  Murray  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  they  ever  can  be  to  him  if  he  will 
only  believe  what  I  knowy  viz.,  that  his  own 
name  in  society  stands  miles  above  any  of 
theirs.  Croktr  cannot  ioxvn  the  nucleus  of  a 
literary  association  which  you  have  any  reason 
to  dread.  He  is  hated  by  the  higher  Tories 
quite  as  sincerely  as  by  the  Whigs ;  besides, 
he  has  not  nowadays  courage  to  strike  an 
effective  blow ;  he  will  not  come  forward. 

John  Murray's  success  in  founding  a 
quarterly  review  did  not  abide  with  him 
when,  about  sixteen  years  afterwards,  he 
started  a  daily  newspaper.  It  was  named 
the  Representative ;  its  life  was  shorthand 
its  cost  heavy,  the  loss  to  its  proprietor 
being  ;^26,ooo.  Though  the  story  is  told 
at  length  by  Dr.  Smiles,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  complete.  A  memorandum  is 
printed  showing  that  John  Murray  was  to 
have  a  half  share  in  the  projected  newspa- 
per ;  J.  D.  Powles  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
a  quarter  share  each.  Neither  Powles 
nor  Disraeli  appears  to  have  paid  any- 
thing; nothing  may  have  been  expected 
from  Disraeli,  but  why  did  not  Powles 
keep  to  his  bargain  ?  The  first  number 
appeared  on  the  25th  of  January,  1826; 
the  last  on  the  29lh  of  July  in  the  same 
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year.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Disraeli 
was  the  editor,  and  his  denial  was  not 
always  accepted ;  however,  there  can  be 
no  Qoubt  of  the  fact  now.  He  worked 
hard  to  promote  the  paper,  and  he  gave  it 
a  name,  as  is  shown  by  this  note  from 
Lockhart  to  Murray,  written  oa  the  21st 
December,  1825  :  "  I  am  delighted,  and, 
what  is  more,  satisfied  with  Disraeli*s 
title,  the  Representative.  If  Mr.  Powles 
does  not  produce  some  thundering  objec- 
tion, let  this  be  fixed,  in  God's  name.*' 
According  to  the  late  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray might  have  obtained  a  large  sum  for  a 
share  of  the  copyright  the  day  before  the 
first  number  appeared,  while  after  its  ap- 
pearance the  copyright  was  almost  value- 
less. Dr.  Smiles  states  that,  after  Disraeli 
had  named  the  paper,  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him  in  connection  with  it.  There 
is  something  more  to  be  told,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  Disraeli's  version  of  the  story 
has  not  been  set  forth.  If  extant  it  should 
be  made  public,  and  till  then  much  of  the 
mystery  which  has  so  long  surrounded  the 
Representative  will  continue  to  do  so. 

None  of  John  Murray's  authors  did  him 
greater  service  than  Lord  Byron,  and  it 
was  a  distinct  gain  to  the  publisher  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  the 
poet's  works  to  the  world.  Those  who 
know  nothing  of  John  Murray  in  any  other 
relation  are  well  acquainted  with  him  as 
Byron's  publisher.  John  Murray  would 
probably  have  made  his  mark  even  if  he 
had  never  been  associated  with  the  poet 
whose  popularity  made  Scott  determined 
to  give  up  the  production  of  metrical  ro- 
mances. It  was  in  his  drawing-room  that 
the  two  men  whose  poems  were  the  most 
popular  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  made  each  other's  personal 
acquaintance.  The  meeting  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  April,  181 5,  and  John  Murray 
preserved  the  following  memorandum  of 
it:  "This  day  Lord  Byron  and  Walter 
Scott  met  for  the  first  time,  and  were  in- 
troduced by  me  to  each  other.  They 
conversed  together  for  nearly  two  hours. ' 
John  Murray  the  third,  as  he  must  be  de- 
scribed, has  noted  down  his  personal  rec- 
ollection of  this  interesting  event,  and  for 
this  he  deserves  hearty  thanks  :  — 

I  can  recollect  seeing  Lord  Byron  in  Albe- 
marle Street.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  he 
appeared  to  me  rather  a  short  man,  with  a 
handsome  countenance,  remarkable  for  the 
fine  blue  veins  which  ran  over  his  pale,  marble 
temples.  He  wore  many  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and  a  brooch  on  his  shirt  front  which  was  em- 
broidered. When  he  called,  he  used  to  be 
dressed  in  a  black  dress  coat  (as  we  should 


now  call  it),  with  grey,  and  sometimes  nan- 
keen, trousers,  his  shirt  open  at  the  neck. 
Lord  Byron's  deiormity  in  his  foot  was  very 
evident,  especiallv  as  he  nalkcd  down-3tairs. 
Me  carried  a  stick.  After  Scott  and  be  had 
ended  their  conversation  in  the  drawing-room, 
it  was  a  cunuus  xight  lo  see  the  two  greatest 
poets  of   the   age  —  quite    lame — stumping 

An  unpublished  letter  from  Scott,  writ- 
ten on  the  [oth  January,  1817,  which  was 
O  Murray  alo'.i^  with  his  review  of  the 
third  canto  of'Childti  Harold, 
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I 


There  are  some  things  in  the  critique  which 
are  necessarily  and  unavoidably  personal,  and 
sure  I  am  if  fiyron  attends  to  it,  which  is  un- 
likely, he  will  find  advantage  from  doing  so. 
1  wish  Mr.  GiSord  and  you  would  consider 
every  word  carefully.  If  you  think  the  gen- 
eral tenor  ia  likely  to  make  any  impression  00 
him,  if  you  ihink  it  likely  to  hurl  him  either 
in  his  feelings  or  with  the  public,  ia  God's 
name  fling  the  sheets  in  the  fire  and  let  them 
be  as  tiol  wrifitn.  But  if  it  appears,  1  should 
wish  him  to  get  an  early  copy,  and  that  you 
would  at  the  same  time  say  1  am  the  author, 
at  your  importunity.  No  one  can  honor 
Byron's  genius  more  than  I  do,  and  no  one 
had  so  great  a  wish  to  love  him  personally, 
though  personally  we  had  not  the  means  of 
becoming  very  intimate.  In  his  family  dis- 
tress (deeply  to  be  deprecated,  and  in  which 
probably  he  can  yet  be  excused)  I  still  looked 
to  some  moment  of  reflection  when  bad  ad- 
visers (and,  except  you  were  one,  I  have  heard 
of  few  whom  I  should  call  good)  were  distant 
from  the  side  of  one  who  is  so  much  the  child 
of  feeling  and  emotion.  An  opportunity  was 
once  "Jlorded  me  of  interfering,  but  things 
appeared  10  me  to  have  cone  too  farj  yet, 
even  after  all,  I  wish  I  had  tried  it,  tor  IJord 
Byron  always  seemed  to  give  me  credit  for 
wishing  him  sincerely  well,  and  knew  mc  to 
be  superior  lo  what  Commodore  Trunnion 
would  call  "  Che  trash  of  literary  envy  and 
petty  rivalry." 

Perhaps  the  most  ctirious  circumstance 
in  conoeciion  with  Byron's  relation  to 
Murray  was  his  refusal  at  the  outset  to 
accept  anything  for  his  poems,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  hard  bargains  which  he 
afterwards  drove.      Before  writing  "  En- 

flish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  he 
ad  heard  thai  Scott  was  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  for  "  Marroioa,"  and  he  referred  lo 
him  on  that  account  as  "Apollo's  venal 
SOD."  As  years  passed  00  Byron's  great 
object  was  to  attain  the  highest  price  (or 
his  own  verse.  No  publisher  could  have 
dealt  with  ao  author  oa  more  liberal  terras 


'  dealt  with  Byroo,  and 
[|o  less  deserved  to  be 
Treated  rin  a  princely  footing.  Some  pub- 
lishers are  skilful  in  estimating  an  author's 
value  in  the  market  without  having  read  a 
line  by  him;  others  exercise  their  own 
judgment  after  perusing  his  writings,  and 
John  Murray  was  one  of  the  latter.  When 
Byron  forwarded  "  Parisina  "  and  the 
"Siege  of  Corinth  "  to  him  he  wrote  in 
reply  ;  — 

I  tore  open  the  packet  you  sent  me,  and 
have  found  in  it  a  pearl.  It  is  very  interest^ 
ing,  pathetic,  beautiful  —  do  you  know,  I 
would  almost  say  moral.  I  am  really  writing 
to  yuu  before  the  billows  of  the  passions  yon 
excited  have  subsided.  I  have  been  most 
agreeably  disappointed  (a  word  I  cannot  asso- 
ciate with  the  poem)  at  the  story,  which  — 
what  you  hinted  to  me  and  wrote  —  had 
alarmed  me;  and  I  should  not  have  read  it 
aloud  to  my  wife  if  my  eves  had  not  traced 
the  delicate  hand  [Laay  Dyron'sJ  that  tran- 
scribed it.    This  poem  is  all  action  and  intcF- 

It  was  not  always  that  John  Murray' 
judgment  was  so  litlie  at  fault  as  ia  1*- 
present  case.  He  was  disposed  to  taJce  ^ 
over-sanguine  view,  and  he  often  paid' 
large  sums  for  works  which  were  failures. 
When  he  offered  Crabbe  three  thousand 
pounds  Cor  the  copyright  of  his  poems, 
the  venerable  poet  was  taken  aback,  ant] 
then  he  went  to  the  Messrs.  Longman 
to  learn  what  oSer  they  would  make. 
They  offered  one  thou.>iaDd  pounds  onlyi 
and  then  Crabbe  gladly  closed  with  John 
Murray's  offer,  and  carried  the  notes  in 
his  pocket  lo  show  his  son  hovr  rich  fae 
had  grown.  The  liberality  of  John  Mor- 
ray  had  its  drawback.  Authors  of  both 
sexes  expected  that  he  would  gladly  pay 
the  sums  to  which  they  considered  them- 
selves entitled  1  and  few  authors,  and  noae 
of  the  fairer  sex,  have  ever  yet  received 
from  a  publisher  more  than  they  consid- 
ered to  be  their  due.  The  result  of  the 
worry  which  John  Murray  experienced 
from  the  cultivators  of  the  muse  was  to 
make  him  resolve  to  have  nothing  10  do 
with  poetry  except  as  a  reader  for  his  own 
gratification. 

The  world  has  lost  nothing,  probably, 
by  the  refusal  of  John  Murray  to  publish 
many  of  the  works  which  were  submitted 
to  him.  Yet  every  intelligent  reader  mast 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  having  published 
some  ot  Jane  Austen's  extiuisiie  novels, 
and  of  "  Emma  "  id  particular.  If  doubt 
existed  as  to  Gifford's  critical  faculty,  it 
would  not  be  entertained  after  reading  his 
remarks  about  Jane  Austen.    She  hadfot^ 


m 
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warded  the  manuscript  of  "  Emma  *'  to  June,  1843,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  left 
John  Murray,  and  he  requested  GifiEord  behind  him  an  honored  name,  and  the  de- 
to  give  his  opinion  upon  it,  asking  him  to  served  reputation  of  having  raised  the 
read  **  Pride  and  Prejudice  *'  first,  as  he  business  of  publishing  to  the  level  at 
himself  had  done.  Gifford  read  **  Pride  which  it  now  stands.  He  had  a  high  ideal, 
and  Prejudice,'*  and  pronounced  it  very  as  is  shown  by  this  remark  to  a  corre- 
good,  adding :  —  spondent :  *'  The  business  of  a  publishing 
Of  ••Emma*'  I  have  nothing  but  good  to  bookseller  is  not  in  his  shop,  or  even  in 
sav.  I  was  sure  of  the  writer  before  you  '^^^  connections,  but  in  his  brains.  The 
mentioned  her.  The  MS.,  though  plainly  applause  of  a  brother  publisher  and  one 
written,  has  yet  some,  indeed  many,  little  of  note  must  have  been  very  sweet  to 
omissions;  and  an  expression  may  now  and  John  Murray.  In  1816  William  Black- 
then  be  amended  in  passing  through  the  press,  wood  wrote  to  him  :  — 

I  will  readily  undertake  the  revision.  _                         .           .  ,  ,. 

In  your  connections  with  literary  men,  when 

Murray  wrote  to  Byron  in  September,  I  consider  the  books  you  have  published  and 

1817,  and  told  him  the  names  of  the  works  are  to  publish,  you  have  the  happiness  of 

which  he  was  preparing  for  publication,  making  it  a  liberal  profession,  and  not  a  mere 

among  them  being  two  novels   "left   by  business  of  the  pence. 

Miss    Austen,    the    ingenious  author  of       A^^ain  : 

*  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  who,  I  am  sorry  to  ** 

say,  died  about  six  weeks  ago."     These  It  flatters  me  not  a  little  that  your  views  of 

novels   were   "  Northanger   Abbey  "  and  ^""^  ^^'VT^  ^^ree  so  exactly  with  my  own. 

"  Persua^iion  "     In   a   letter   to  the   Mar.  Indeed,  I  knew  this  well  enough  before.     You 

persuasion.       in  a  letter  to  tne  Mar-  ^^^^  j^  j^             ^^^^  £^jj    ^^  ^^^y^ 

chioness  of  Abercorn,  written  later  in  the  conceptions;  here  I  must  be  content  to  creep 

same  year,  Murray  says  :  "  I  am  printing  on;  but  limited  as  my  sphere  for  some  time 

two  short,  but  very  clever  novels  by  poor  must  be,  I  will  always  be  able,  I   hope,  to 

Miss  Austen,    the  author  of  *  Pride   and  keep  up  the  character  and  respect  which  I 

Prejudice.'"     The  marchioness  wrote  in  consider  is  due  to  our  profession  when  liber- 

her  reply  :  "  Pray  send  us  Miss  Austen's  ally  conducted.     Every  one  will  regret  that 

novels  the  moment  you  can.     Lord  Aber-  ^^^V  ^^^  "^^  P"sh  on  this  improvement  in  lit- 

corn  thinks  them  next  to  W.  Scott's  (if  ^'^^""'^  ^^  the  periods  most  favorable  for  its 

♦u«„  ^..^  K..  \i7  C/.«f*\.  :♦  :o  «  «..««*  ,.:;..  advancement,  but  I  don't  tmnk  you  have  much 

they  are  by  W.  Scott) ;  it  is  a  great  p>ty  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^'^^    ^^^^^^^          ^ 

that  we  shall  have  no  more  of  hers. '  These  ^ 

contemporary  references  to  Jane  Austen  John  Murray  brought  a  clear  intellect, 
have  a  value  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  an  enlarged  mind,  and  liberal  sentiments 
to  show,  what  some  persons  have  doubted,  to  the  business  which  he  inherited,  and 
that  her  merits  were  appreciated  long  be-  which  he  left  infinitely  better  in  every  re- 
fore  the  attention  of  the  public  was  di-  spect  than  he  found  it.  Though  not 
rected  to  them  by  the  enthusiastic  praise  strictly  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  emphat- 
of  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  ically  a  lover  of  literature,  and  he  was  as 
Macaulay.  gratified  when  adding  a  good  book  to  the 
As  a  result  of  publishing  many  works  world's  stock,  as  when  adding  to  his  for- 
which  were  successful,  and  of  paying  for  tune.  A  publisher's  roll  of  fame  is  the 
them  most  liberally,  John  Murray  was  catalogue  of  his  books,  and  few  publishers 
overwhelmed  with  requests  to  give  new  can  show  a  better  title  to  affectionate  re- 
books  to  the  world  and  thousands  to  their  membrance  than  those  of  the  house  of 
authors.  Allan  Cunningham  put  in  neat  Murray.  It  has  survived  for  three  gener^ 
terms,  when  asking  Murray  to  become  his  ations,  and  its  vigor  or  prospect  of  life 
publisher,  what  other  correspondents  ex-  show  neither  decay  nor  diminution.  The 
pressed  in  a  clumsier  fashion  : —  traditions  which  are  faithfully  preserved. 

Need  I  tell  you  the  reasons  which  induce  ^"^  ^^^u^^^I^'^'^m  ^""^^  ^"  ^^/  ^^'^  ""^I," 
me  to  think  of  you?  The  external  grace  umes  which  Dr.  Smiles  has  produced, and 
which  you  cast  over  all  your  productions,  the  ^"ese  are  honorable  alike  to  the  firm  which 
certainty  of  their  winning  public  favor  if  they  cherishes  them  and  to  the  business  in 
deserve'it,  and  the  liberality  which  you  show  which  they  originated.  No  one  who  pe- 
to  all  those,  and  they  are  many,  who  are  so  ruses  the  fascinating  story  of  "A  Pub- 
fortunate  as  to  walk  in  the  highway  to  fame.  Usher  and  his  Friends  "  will  wonder  that 
of  which  the  English  name  is  Albemarle  the  house  of  Murray  should  now  occupy 
^^^^^^-  a  position  which  is  almost  unique. 

When  John  Murray  died,  on  the  27th  of  W.  ERASER  Rae. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  "APOLOGY"  OF  ARISTIDES. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  surprises  for  the  learned  world, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
discoveries  of  Nitria  half  a  century  ago 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  mass  of 
ancient  literature  brought  to  light  in  the 
complete  **  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome," 
the  **  Diatessaron  "  of  Tatian,  the  "  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  in  the 
enormous  find  of  the  FayOm  manuscripts 
which  have  shed  much  light  on  history 
pre-Christian  and  post-Christian,  on  liter- 
ature ecclesiastical  and  classical  alike. 
While  yet  men  have  not  ceased  to  discuss 
the  character  and  bearings  of  the  last 
important  discovery  in  the  regions  of 
early  Christian  literature,  the  "Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  there  comes  yet 
another  work  from  the  same  interesting 
period,  the  "  Apology "  of  Aristides, 
known  indeed  to  us  by  the  brief  notice 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  history  of  Euse- 
bius,  but  of  whose  recovery  from  the  dust 
and  wreckage  of  ages  we  well-nigh  de- 
spaired. This  fresh  find  in  the  regions  of 
sub-Apostolic  literature  we  owe  to  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Ren- 
del  Harris,  of  Haverford  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  unearthed  the  document  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount 
Sinai,  while  its  publication  is  due  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  —  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Harris  is  a  member  —  which  is  now 
producing  at  the  University  Press,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson  of 
Christ's  College,  a  series  of  "  Texts  and 
Studies,"  modelled  after  the  well-known 
"  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,"  of  Messrs. 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack  in  Germany.  To 
this  edition  of  the  text  of  Aristides  we 
shall  hereafter  return,  merely  saying  now 
that  this  new  venture  has  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  securing  such  a  precious  relic  of 
antiquity  for  its  opening  number,  that  the 
work  has  been  edited  in  a  careful  and  a 
critical  manner,  and  is  well  worth  the  mod- 
erate price  at  which  it  is  sold.  Let  us  now 
recount  the  story  of  the  lost  "  Apology  "  of 
Aristides  as  it  was  known  to  ecclesiastical 
historians  till  the  month  of  May  last. 

St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  tells  his  readers  that  "  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh "  were 
called  amongst  the  original  Christians. 
The  literature  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
bears  out  this  earliest  testimony.  The 
writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  of  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch,  and  of  Hermas,  were  the 
productions  of  men  anxious  for  edifica- 
tion,  and  desirous  to    do  good  to  their 


fellow-Christians,  but  they  do  oot  bear 
traces  of  any  philosophic  culture,  and  give 
us  no  hints  as  to  the  methods  in  which  the 
Apostolic  Church  waged  war  upon  paj^an- 
ism.  The  second  century  was  essentially 
an  age  of  philosophers.  Philosophy  in 
the  person  of  the  emperors  asceodedf  tbe 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  Hadrian's  devo- 
tion to  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
offered  to  the  Church  an  opportunity  A 
which  she  gladly  availed  herself.  God 
had  prepared  instruments,  too,  suitable  for 
the  crisis.  In  St.  PauKs  day  philosophers 
may  have  put  aside  the  new  views  he  pro- 
pounded, but  sixty  years  later  it  was  dif- 
ferent, and  the  Church  in  its  process  of 
perpetual  growth  included  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century  many  men  like  Jus- 
tin Martyr  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  thorough  training  in  Greek  philoso- 
phy, and  even  continued  as  Christians  to 
wear  the  philosopher's  robe.  The  works 
of  the  philosophic  Apologists  of  the  sec- 
ond century  have  been  collected  together 
and  published  in  nine  volumes  by  Otto,  a 
well-known  German  scholar  of  our  own 
day,  who  has  made  the  production  of  the 
'*  Corpus  Apologetarum  "  his  great  life- 
work.  There  we  have  collected  together 
the  works  of  Justin,  Tatian,  Melito,  The- 
ophilus,  Hermias,  Athenagoras,  and  the 
fragments  of  several  others  in  the  origiDal 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  and  copiona 
notes.  The  works  of  Justin  are  the  best 
known  of  all,  and  have  much  exercised 
the  minds  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
Christian  cause,  specially  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  the  oldest  extant  documents 
known  to  have  been  expressly  written  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  posi* 
tion  they,  however,  no  longer  hold  since 
the  latest  discovery  has  come  to  light  Let 
us  then  inquire  what  is  known  about  Aris- 
tides from  ancient  authorities,  and  what 
has  been  his  fate.  Eusebius  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  history, 
when  telling  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
at  that  period,  thus  describes  the  earliest 
authors  who  wrote  in  defence  of  ChriiF 
tianity :  ^*  Quadratus  having  composed  a 
discourse,  addressed  it  to  i^ius  Adrianui 
as  an  apology  for  the  religion  we  profesii 
because  certain  wicked  persons  attempted 
to  harass  our  friends.  The  work  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  brethreOf  as 
also  in  our  own,  from  which  any  one  nav 
see  clear  proof,  both  of  the  understana- 
ing  of  the  man  and  of  his  Apostolic  soaod- 
ness."  Eusebius  then  goes  on  to  give  so 
extract  from  this  "  Apology  "  of  Quadnh 
tus,  embodying  all  that  we    now  know 
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about  it,  and  so  he  continues  :  '*  This  same 
man  (Quadratus)  shows  the  antiquity  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  by  the  words  of 
his  narrative  :  *  The  deeds  of  our  Saviour,* 
says  he,  *  were  always  before  you,  for  they 
were  true ;  those  that  were  healed,  those 
that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  who  were 
seen,   not  only   when    healed,  and   when 
raised,   but   were  always  present.     They 
remained  for  a  long  time,  not  only  whilst 
our  Lord  was  on  earth,  but  likewise  when 
he  was  removed.    So  that  some  of  them 
have  also  arrived  to  our  own  times.'    Such 
was  Quadratus."     I  have  already  said  that 
this  is  almost  all  we  know  as  yet  of  Quad- 
ratus, whose  *'  Apology  "  would  be  a  still 
more  precious  find  than  that  of  Aristides, 
because  it  apparently  went  into  the  details 
of  the  Gosptfl  story,  and  was  an  exposition 
of   the  faith  for   the  benefit  of    cultured 
pagans.     Quadratus  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  bish- 
ops of   Athens,   having  succeeded   Pub 
lius,  who  suffered  death  for  Christ  about 
125  A.D.     The  many  ancient  finds  which 
have  already  come  to  light  encourage  us 
to  hope  that  the  *'  Apology  "  of  Quadra- 
tus may  soon  be  recovered.     It  was  known 
and  quoted,  as  we  learn  from  the  learned 
Greek  patriarch,  Photius,  about  the  year 
600,  and  doubtless  still  lies  hidden  in  the 
libraries  of  some  Syrian  or  Armenian  mon- 
asteries.    Eusebius,  after  noticing  Quad- 
ratus, then  proceeds  to  treat  of  Aristides 
as  follows  :  *'  Aristides  also,  a  man  faith- 
fully devoted  to  the  religion  we  profess, 
like  Quadratus,  has  left  behind  him  a  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  addressed  to  Adrian. 
This  work  is  also  preserved  by  a  great 
number  even   to   the  present  day."     He 
gives  us,  however,  no  hint  as  to  the  char- 
acter of    the   '*  Apology "  or  the   topics 
treated  therein.     St.  Jerome  gives  us  some 
more  information  upon  this  subject  in  his 
charming    epistles,   and   in   his   valuable 
treatise,  "On  Illustrious  Men,"  where  he 
tells  us  that  Aristides  was   an   Athenian 
philosopher;  that  he  retained  his  philoso- 
pher's garb  after  his  conversion  ;  that  he 
composed  his  "Apology  "  making  a  large 
use  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  that  Jus- 
tin   Martyr   imitated  his    "Apology"   in 
after-times,  and  that  it  was  still  extant  in 
St.     Jerome's    day.      After    this    notice, 
the   "  Apology  "   practically  disappeared. 
There  are  brief  notices  of  it  in  medieval 
martyrologies,   as   in    Usuard   and    Ado; 
while  again,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  were  rumors  that  it  survived  in  the 
library  of  a  Greek  monastery,  some  few 
miles  from  Athens;   but  Spon,   the  emi- 
nent French  traveller  of  that  age,  sought 


it  there  in   vain.    Since  that  time  men 
have  almost  despaired  of  its  recovery. 

The  first  faint  suggestion  that  the  work 
of  Aristides  still  survived  came  to  us  from 
Armenian  .literature  and  Armenian  stu- 
dents.   It  is  now  known  to  the  general 
public  that  the  celebrated  •*  Diatessaron  " 
of  Tatian,  which  has  done  so  much   to 
confirm  the  canonical  position  and  author- 
ity of  the  Gospels,  came  to  us  from  the 
same  distant    region.     The    Mechitarite 
convent  of    St.  Lazarus,  at  Venice,  con- 
tains a  learned  body  of  Armenian  monks, 
who  devote  themselves  to  literary  work  in 
connection  with  their  own  country  and  its 
language.     Fifty  years  ago  they  printed 
the  "Diatessaron     in  Armenian,  though 
it  was  not  till  twelve  years  ago  that  it  be- 
came known,  through  a  Latin  translation, 
to  Western  scholars.    Thirteen  years  ago 
the  same  Mechitarite  convent  startled  the 
learned  world  by  publishing  from  the  Ar- 
menian a  sermon  by  Aristides  of  Athens, 
upon  the  penitent  thief,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  "  Apology  "  which  he  presented 
to  tht  emperor  Hadrian.    M.  Renan  was 
just  then  issuing  one  of  his  brilliant  works 
on  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  and 
he  scoffed  at  the  alleged  fragment  of  the 
"  Apology,"  pointing  out  that  it  contained 
theological  terms  and  phrases  which  were 
utterly  unknown  till  the  fourth  century  at 
least.     Renan's  opinion  was  at  that  time 
ably  combated  and   refuted   by   a   Jesuit 
writer  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Histo- 
riques^  but  Renan's  authority  carried  the 
day  for  the  time,  and  the  fragment   was 
regarded  as  a  late  forgery,  though  accu- 
rately answering  to  St.  Jerome's  descrip- 
tion, "being  composed  of  the  opinions  of 
the  philosophers."*    But  in  such  matters 
it  is  best  never  to  prophesy  till  one  knows. 
Renan  scoffed  at  the  fragment  produced 
by  the  Armenian  monks,  but  now  Harris's 
version  of  the  whole  "Apology,"  derived 
from   the   Syriac,  comes   to  light.     It  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the   Armenian 
fragment,  but  does  not  contain  the  theolog- 
ical terms  on  which  Renan  based  his  re- 
jection of  the  document ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  perfectly  explains  how  these  late 
terms  and  phrases  found  an  entrance  into 
the  text,  showing  that  the  translators  into 
Armenian  and  Syriac  took  copious  liber- 
ties  with    their  authors,  introducing  the 
theological  phraseology  peculiar  to  their 
own  age  and  time.     After  the  Mechitarite 

*  Aristides  philosophus,  vir  eloquentissimus,  eidem 
principi  (Hadnano)  Apologeticum  pro  Christianis  ob- 
tulit,  contextam  philosophorum  sententiis,  qtiem  imita- 
tus  postea  Justinus,  et  ipse  philosophus.  Cf.  Routh's 
Rehquix,  1.  76. 
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fragment  discovered  in  Armenia,  sorr 
thirteen  years  ago,  nothing  further  w: 
heard  of  Aristides  till  Professor  Harri 
found  his  Syriac  version. 

Here  let  us  make  a  brief  digression  I 
explain  a  difficulty  which  raav  strike  som 
readers.  How  is  U  that  tne  Armenian 
and  the  Syriac  languages  preserve  thi 
documents,  the  "  DiatessarOD  "  and  the 
"Apology"  of  Aristides,  and  other  early 
Christian  productions?  Should  we  not 
rather  expect  to  tind  them  in  Greek,  the 
language  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  P  Hereby  hangs  a  lale  of  great 
and  even  romantic  interest  for  ihe  world 
of  classical  as  well  as  sacred  11 
Mesrobes  was  a  learned  and  able  patriarch 
of  Armenia  about  the  year  400  a.d.  Ar- 
menia had  then  been  Chrisiian  for  more 
than  a  century.  St.  Mesrobes  was,  as  we 
might  describe  him  in  modern  phrase,  an 
ardent  Armeniaa  home  ruler.  From  thf 
time  of  the  conversion  of  Armenia  his 
native  land  had  been  held  in  thraldom  by 
the  Syriac  Church  and  the  Syriac  tongue, 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  holy  orders,  simply  because 
Armenia  had  no  home  literature  — no,  not 
even  the  basis  of  one,  for  it  did  not  possess 
'  an  alphabet.  Mesrobes  therefore  invented 
an  alphabet,  established  schools,  and  then 
sent  a  brilliant  band  of  young  Armenians, 
including  his  own  nephew,  the  famous 
Moses  Khorenensts,  to  the  chief  literary 
centres  of  the  lime,  to  Edessa,  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  Athens,  and  even  lo  Rome  — 
instructing  them  to  translate  into  Arme- 
nian all  the  treasures  of  sacred  and  clas- 
sical literature,  The  results  of  this  wise 
action  are  now  coming  to  light  for  our 
benefit.  During  the  last  half-century 
French  scholars  have  largely  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  remains  of 
classical  antiquity  preserved  in  Armenia, 
and  the  great  series  of  "  Fragments  of  the 
Greek  Historians,"  edited  by  Victor  Lang- 
lois,  has  shonn  for  many  years  the  dili- 
gence and  judgment  displayed  by  the 
pupils  of  St.  Mesrobes,  as  they  la'borcd 
to  create  a  literature  for  their  native  land. 
But  they  dealt  not  merely  with  classical 
literature  ;  they  took  an  active  interest  in 
sacred  theology,  and  copied  diligently  all 
the  records  of  primitive  Christian  antiq- 
uity, Armenia  has  steadily  preserved  its 
Christian  faith  since  those  early  days.  It 
has  been  tiercely  assaulted  by  the  system 
of  Zoroaster  I'rom  the  Persian  side,  and  by 
Mahometanism  on  the  part  of  the  Turk, 
but  still  it  has  held  fast  to  Christianity, 
and  with  its  Christianity  has  preserved  its  '. 
Christiao  literature  till  modern  scholi 


have  had  time  to  rediscover  its  treaanret 
and  reproduce  them,  as  in  the  case  of  thii 
"  Apology,"  with  ail  its  wondrous  witneu 
to  Christian  truth  and  Christian  tradition. 
And  as  it  has  been  with  Armeniaii  so  hu 
it  been  with  Syriac.  The  langtiage  hu 
remained  unchanged  during  the  last  fif- 
teen hundred  years.  Mahometaniim  has 
indeed  spread  Itself  over  the  land  where 
the  cross  once  reigned  supreme.  But  the 
Mahometans  have  respected  the  mooa^ 
teries  and  their  inhabitants  as  men  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  hence  it  !■  that 
we  are  now  looking  to  the  libraries  ot 
monasteries  buried  amid  the  depths  of 
Syrian  deserts  and  Armenian  mouatains 
for  the  recovery  of  the  most  ancient  docu- 
ments touching  the  Christian  faith. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  documeut  il- 
^If  which  has  evoked  this  article.  Mr. 
Rendel  Harris  discovered  it  in  a  Syriac 
version,  a  translation  from  the  Greek  orig- 
nal  which  was  presented  in  the  year  125 
to  the  emperor  Hadriao  at  Athens.  The 
emperor  had  gone  thither  for  the  double 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  taste  in  Greek 
philosophy  and  of  participating  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  then  served 
degree  to  respond  lo  the  longings 
of  the  human  spirit  after  that  which  is 
id  unseen.  Let  us,  then,  give  B 
brief  analysis  of  the  earliest  "Apology" 
knnwn  to  have  been  written  in  defence 
of  Christianity.  The  Armenian  fragment 
published  by  the  Mechitarite  fathers  turns 
to  be  a  true  specimen  of  it,  accurately 
weringto  St.  Jerome's  description  M 
the  work  as  "woven  out  of  the  opinions  of 
the  philosophers."  The  treatise  begiu 
thus:  — 

The  Apolof^  which  Aristides  the  phi1oi» 
[iher  made  before  Hadrian  the  King  concern- 
ing the  worship  of  God :  I,  O  King,  by  the 
grace  (it  God  came  into  this  world:  andhai^ 
ing  contemplated  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
lad  the  seas,  and  beheld  the  sun  and  the  rest 
at  the  orderly  creation,  I  nas  amated  at  the 
irrangement  of.  the  world  {  and  I  compre> 
hended  that  the  world  and  all  that  is  tbereiB 
ire  moved  by  the  impulse  of  another,  and 
I  understood  that  he  that  moveth  them  Is 
God,  who  is  hidden  in  them  and  concealed 
from  them;  and  this  is  well  known  that  that 
which  moveth  is  more  powerful  than  that 
tvliich  is  moved.  And  that  I  should  investi- 
gate concerning  this  mover  of  all,  as  to  how 
he  exists  —  for  this  is  evident  to  me,  for  he  Is 
incom|irchcnsible  in  his  nature  —  and  that  I 
.should  dispute  concerning  the  ateadfaitnev 
ni  his  government,  so  as  to  comprehend  It 
fully,  is  not  profitable  for  me ;  for  no  one  Is 
able  [icrfectly  to  comprehend  it.  But  I  say 
concerning  the  mover  of  the  world,  that  he  & 
God  of  all,  who  made  all  £01  the  sake  of  man; 
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and  it  is  evident  to  me  that  this  is  expedient,  ! 
that  one  should  fear  God  and  not  grieve  man. 
Now,  I  say  that  God  is  not  begotten,  not 
made ;  a  constant  nature,  without  beginning 
and  without  end;  immortal,  complete,  and 
incomprehensible;  and  in  saying  that  he  is 
complete  I  mean  this  —  that  there  is  no  defi- 
ciency in  him,  and  he  stands  in  need  of 
nought,  but  everything  stands  in  need  of  him : 
and  in  saying  that  he  is  without  beginning  I 
mean  this  —  that  everything  which  has  a  oe- 
ginning  has  also  an  end,  and  that  which  has 
an  end  is  dissoluble.  He  has  no  name,  for 
everything  which  has  a  name  is  associated 
with  the  created ;  he  has  no  likeness,  nor  com- 
position of  members,  for  he  who  possesses 
this  is  associated  with  things  fashioned.  lie 
is  not  made,  nor  is  he  male  or  female.  The 
heavens  do  not  contain  him,  but  the  heavens, 
and  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  are  con- 
tained in  him.  Adversary  he  has  none,  for 
there  is  none  that  is  more  powerful  than  he. 
Anger  and  wrath  he  possesses  not,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  can  stand  against  him.  Error 
and  forgetfulness  are  not  in  his  nature,  for  he 
is  altogether  wisdom  and  understanding,  and 
in  him  consists  all  that  consists.  He  asks  no 
sacrifice  and  no  libation,  nor  any  of  the  things 
that  are  visible:  he  asks  not  anything  from 
any  one,  but  all  ask  from  him. 

Such  is  the  formal  statement  of  his  own 
belief  as  to  God's  true  nature.  He  then 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  follows,  laying  down  certain  axioms 
concerning  the  divine  being  and  essence 
by  which  he  subsequently  proceeds  to 
test  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  :  — 

The  Christians  reckon  the  beginning  of  their 
religion  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  named  the 
Son  of  God  Most  High ;  and  it  is  said  that 
God  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  from  a 
Hebrew  virgin  took  and  clad  himself  with 
flesh,  and  in  a  daughter  of  man  there  dwelt 
the  Son  of  God.  This  is  taught  from  that 
Gospel  which  a  little  while  ago  was  spoken 
amongst  them  as  being  preached ;  wherein,  if 
ye  also  will  read,  ye  will  comprehend  the 
power  that  is  upon  it.  This  Jesus  then  was 
born  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hebrews,  and  he  had 
twelve  disciples  in  order  that  a  certain  dispen- 
sation of  his  might  be  fulfilled.  He  was 
pierced  by  the  Jews,  and  he  died  and  was 
buried ;  and  they  say  that  after  three  days  he 
rose  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  and  then  these 
twelve  disciples  went  forth  into  the  known 
parts  of  the  world,  and  taught  concerning  his 
greatness  with  all  humility  and  sobriety.  And 
on  this  account  those  also  who  to-day  believe 
in  this  preaching  are  called  Christians,  who 
are  well  known. 

Aristides  then  goes  on  to  contrast  his 
opinions  as  to  the  divine  nature  and  the 
divine  character  with  those  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  various  races  into  which  he 
divides    mankind  —  Barbarians,    Greeks, 


Egyptians,  and  Jews.  He  discusses  the 
view  that  the  elements  are  gods,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Barbarians,  pointing  out 
that  neither  the  earth,  nor  water,  nor  fire, 
nor  the  winds,  nor  the  sun,  nor  man  him- 
self is  God,  or  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 
whit  divine.  These  errors  he  attributes 
to  the  Barbarians,  including  doubtless 
under  that  term  the  adherents  of  Zoroaster. 
Aristides  next  discusses  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks,  **  who  because  they  are  wiser  than 
the  Barbarians  have  erred  even  more  than 
the  Barbarians."  He  enters  into  an  elab- 
orate discussion  of  Greek  mythology, 
pointing  to  the  vile  and  immoral  conduct 
imputed  to  the  Greek  deities  as  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  any  claim  on  their  part  to  the 
character  or  position  of  true  gods.  In  this 
portion  of  his  treatise  he  introduces  an 
argument  to  which  he  returns  again,  and 
that  is,  the  destructive  effects  of  Greek 
mythology  upon  public  and  private  morals. 
It  is  a  point  which  men  now  forget  when 
they  cry  up,  as  many  do,  the  paganism  of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  a  thing  of  beauty 
when  the  life  of  nature  was  simply  and 
purely  lived  and  man  rejoiced  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy  in  the  works  of  her 
hands.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,  but  the  enchantment  is  rudely 
broken  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of 
cultured  paganism  as  Aristides  saw  it. 
The  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  and 
Mercury  necessarily  ruined  morals,  for,  as 
Aristides  argues,  after  quoting  the  popular 
religious  histories  of  the  time:  "H  those 
who  are  called  their  gods  have  done  all 
those  things  that  are  written  above,  how 
much  more  shall  men  do  them  who  believe 
in  those  that  have  done  these  things." 
And  the  popular  pagan  theology  must 
have  reacted  not  merely  on  private  morals, 
it  must  have  told  on  public  opinion,  and 
weakened,  nay,  destroyed,  every  real  effort 
to  purify  and  elevate  public  legislation. 
What  can  be  more  conclusive  than  Aris- 
tides' appeal  to  Hadrian  as  a  philosophic 
ruler  and  lawgiver  on  this  point :  — 

For  behold  1  while  the  Greeks  have  estab- 
lished laws,  they  have  not  understood  that  by 
their  laws  they  were  condemning  their  gods; 
for  if  their  laws  are  just  their  gods  are  unjust, 
who  have  transgressed  in  killmg  one  another 
and  practising  sorcery,  committing  adultery, 
plundering,  stealing,  and  sleeping  with  males, 
along  with  the  rest  of  their  other  doings.  But 
if  their  gods  excellentlv  and  as  they  describe 
have  done  all  these  things,  then  the  laws  of 
the  Greeks  are  unjust,  and  they  are  not  laid 
down  according  to  the  will  of  the  gods;  and 
in  this  the  whole  world  has  erred. 

This  was  a  quarter  where  the  Christian 
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advocate  had  aD  easy  victory.  The  moral  the  Roman  people,  grown  weary  of  their 
impotency  of  paganism,  nay,  further,  its  ancient  deities.  Aristides  shows,  how^ 
immoral  potency,  its  destructive  power  ever,  that  the  Egyptians  were  worse  eveo 
upon  the  great  natural  virtues  of  truth  and  than  the  Greeks,  because  they  had  dt» 
purity  were  manifest  to  all  men,  and  turned  scended  to  the  adoration  of  l>east8  and 
the  popular  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  creeping  things  —  cattle,  pigs,  crocodiles, 
into  a  laufi;hing-stock  for  every  thoughtful  and  cats  —  and  then  terminates  his  critical 
mind.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  fifth  review  with  the  case  of  the  Jews,  whom 
book  of  Ovid's  **  Fasti  *'  which  shows  how  he  accuses  of  corrupting  the  truth,  though 
thoroughly  men  who  knew  nothing  of  acknowledging  **  that  they  are  nearer  to  it 
Christianity  agreed  with  the  estimate  of  than  all  the  nations,  in  that  they  worship 
Greek  and  Roman  paganism  formed  by  God  more  exceedingly,  and  not  his  works ; 
Aristides.  Ovid  is  describing  the  popular  and  they  imitate  God  by  reason  of  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  shopkeepers  in  the  love  which  they  have  for  man,  for  they 
time  of  Augustus  and  mocking  it,  and  so  have  compassion  on  the  poor  and  ransom 
the  poet  writes: —  the  captive,  and  bury  the  dead,  and  do 

^,    ,         .      ,  ,,  ,     ^         things  of  a  similar  nature  to  these  things 

The  fountain  of  Mercury  is  near  the  Cape-  ^hj^h  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  are  well 
^\^'\G^t.^7-^^,^T  P^y  Relieve  th^e  who  h  pleasing  to  men."  Aristides  then  winds 
tried  It,  It  IS  of  divme  efficacy.  Hither  comes  •,_  ,.  ^  a^«i^«  «  •*u  j  •  *•  r 
the  tradesman  with  a  girdle 'round  his  robes.  "P  l^s  -  Apology  "  with  a  description  of 
He  draws  some  of  the  water  to  carry  it  away  J."^  Christians,  and  the  effect  on  their 
in  a  perfumed  urn.  In  this  a  laurel  branch  is  ''ves  of  the  pure  conception  of  God  which 
dipped,  and  with  the  wet  branch  are  sprinkled  they  had  formed,  and  of  the  Christian  doc- 
all  the  things  that  arc  for  sale.  He  sprinkles  trines  which  they  professed,  which  was  of 
his  own  hair  too,  and  runs  through  his  prayers  course  intended  to  show  the  emperor  the 
in  a  voice  accustomed  to  deceive.  **  Wash  wickedness  and  injustice  of  those  who 
awav  the  perjuries  of  the  past,"  he  prays,  were  striving  to  induce  him  to  proclaim  a 
"W  ash  away  the  lying  words  of  the  past  day  general  persecution  against  a  society  of 
whether  I  have  called  thee  or  the  great  Jove  ^^^  who  followed  thTonly  pure  and  sal- 
to  witness  falsely  tor  me,  or  if  I  have  know-      ^  ,.   .  «,,       ..  *•'  s        ,7  ,% 

inglv  deceived  any  other  ot  the  gods  or  any  "^^^y  religion.  The  "  Apology  "  would 
godaess.  Let  the  swift  breezes  bear  away  my  seem  to  have  so  worked  upon  Hadrian 
wicked  speeches.  Let  there  be  no  trace  lett  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  pre- 
of  my  forgeries  on  to-morrow,  and  let  not  the  feet,  MinuciusFundanus,  preserved  both 
gods  care  whatsoever  I  may  choose  to  say.  by  Eusebius  and  Justin  Martyr,  forbid- 
Do  but  give  me  profits,  give  me  the  deligdt  ding  any  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and 
that  rises  from  gain,  and  grant  that  it  may  be  according  to  the  Church  a  season  of  res- 
lucrative  to  me  to  impose  upon  my  custom-  pjig,  which  it  diligently  employed, 
crs.'  Prom  on  high  Mercury  laughs  at  his  ^^  j^^^^  now  given  a  sketch  of  this 
relfe^g  ^'o:^^^^:T^I^  -mest  treatise  dLnslve  of  Christianity 
stole  the  Ortygian  kine.  It   raises   many  important  questions,  at 

which  we  can  now  only  glance,  as  there 

Ovid*s  satire,  written  more  than  a  hun-  has  been  scarcely  time  yet,  even  for  the 
dred  years  before  Aristides  indited  his  most  diligent  student,  to  compare  and  con- 
*' Apology,'' may  be  fitly  used  as  a  com-  trast  it  with  other  early  documents,  to  cast 
mentary  to  illustrate  the  destructive  effects  upon  it  the  many  side-lights  which  modem 
of  Greek  religion  upon  the  morals  and  research  affords,  and  to  work  out,  as  can 
social  life  of  the  early  empire.  Mercury,  only  be  done  after  prolonged  meditation, 
the  god  of  thieves,  was  also  the  patron  the  many  knotty  problems  connected  with 
deity  of  the  Roman  shopkeepers,  who  it.  We  can  now  barely  suggest  some  of 
therefore  regarded  knavery  as  a  sacred  them,  and  glance  at  them.  It  is  interest- 
duty  and  cheating  as  a  religious  act,  be-  ing  as  a  specimen  of  the  methods  of  early 
cause  when  acting  in  this  manner  they  Christian  controversy.  The  Christian 
might  be  breaking  the  law  of  the  State;  Apologist  at  Athens  does  not  appeal  to 
but  they  were  observing  a  higher  law  and  miracle  or  to  prophecy.  His  strong  point 
seeking  conformity  to  the  image  of  the  was,  just  like  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  same 
deity  whom  society  and  the  State  alike  city  some  seventy  years  earlier,  the  moral 
honored  and  adorea.  and  spiritual   character  of  the  Christian 

Aristides,  after  discussing  Greek  my-  religion.  The  early  Christians  seem  to 
thology  with  its  frightful  results  upon  have  relied  most  of  all  in  their  aggressive 
morals,  then  treats  of  the  Egyptians,  efforts  upon  the  Apostolic  methoddefined 
Egyptian  cults  had  become  during  the  by  St.  Paul  as  that  manifestation  of  the 
two  previous  centuries  very  popular  with    truth  which  commends  it  to  the  natural 
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conscience.  The  surpassing  purity,  the 
supernatural  morality  of  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage was  for  the  Athenian  Church  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  second  century  the 
highest  witness,  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  truth.  The  references  again, 
or  rather  the  want  of  references,  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  this 
*' Apology  "  are  most  instructive.  In  the 
second  and  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Harris's  version  there  are  references  to 
the  writings  which  then  existed  among 
Christians  and  to  the  Gospel  story  told  in 
them.  But  there  is  no  such  reference  to 
the  Apostolic  writings  as  we  find  in  works 
coming  from  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries, simply  because  the  second  century 
Christians  of  Rome  and  Athens  knew 
nothing  of  a  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
Men  are  sometimes  troubled  because  they 
cannot  find  distinct  references  in  Justin 
Martyr  and  other  early  writers  to  the 
Gospels  and  all  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  do  not  see  that  if  they 
did  find  references  to  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  in  such  works,  it  would 
be  good  evidence  that  they  were  really 
productions  of  a  later  age.  We  merely 
reflect  back  upon  this  early  age  the  con- 
ceptions of  our  own  time  when  we  expect 
to  find  references  to  a  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  in  documents  of  the  sub-Apos- 
tolic age  when  no  such  canon  had  as  yet 
been  formed.  But  there  is  a  point  of  view 
from  which  this  "Apology "of  Aristides 
does  bear  upon  the  date  and  authenticity 
of  an  important  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Many  of  the  most  advanced  and 
radical  critics  of  our  age  assign  the  com- 
position of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
year  120  A.D.  or  thereabout,  practically 
the  time  of  Aristides  and  his  '*  Apology," 
when  they  think  that  it  was  worked  up  out 
of  pre-existing  materials  by  a  clever  man, 
who  composed  fancy  speeches  and  put 
them  into  the  mouths  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  Christian  leaders.  Well,  if  a  clever 
man  was  making  up  speeches  for  St.  Paul, 
he  must  have  composed  them  in  the  tone 
and  fashion  current  in  his  own  time.  We 
have  one  speech  delivered  at  Athens  by 
St.  Paul  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  Acts.  Surely  if  that  speech  had 
been  forged  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  it 
would  have  been  written  in  the  philosophic 
style  affected  by  Aristides,  it  would  have 
dealt  with  the  immoral  character  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  treated  the  whole 
question  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
tnat  actually  adopted  by  St.  Paul,  who 
enters  into  no  details,  but  merely  seizes 
upon  one  or  two  broad  general  features  of 


idolatry  which  naturally  struck  a  devout 
Jew. 

Professor  Harris  again  has  endeavored 
to  extract  from  this  **  Apology  "  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  creed  of  the  early 
Church.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since 
Dr.  Salmon,  reviewing  Caspari's  well- 
known  work  on  the  baptismal  symbol, 
in  the  pages  of  this  review,  traced  back 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  at  least  the  sub- 
stantial elements  of  it,  to  the  age  next 
after  the  apostles.  Harris,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Aristides,  applies  himself  in 
the  same  direction,  and  tries  to  restore  the 
baptismal  creed  of  the  Athenian  Church 
at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  Apostles 
was  still  fresh  and  green.  His  restoration 
runs  thus :  — 

We  believe  in  one  God,  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son, 
Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
He  was  pierced  by  the  Jews, 
He  died  and  was  buried ; 
The  third  day  he  rose  again ; 
He  ascended  into  heaven ; 
He  is  about  to  come  to  judge. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and 
the  strangest  point  of  all  about  this  relic  of 
antiquity  has  yet  to  be  told,  and  it  is  this, 
that  while  men  were  longing  for  the  re- 
covery of  Aristides  and  his  "  Apology," 
they  had  it  all  the  time.  Hereby  hangs  a 
tale.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  editor  of  this 
new  "  Cambridge  Series  of  Texts,"  was 
turning  over,  at  Vienna,  a  number  of  docu- 
ments bearing  on  early  Christian  martyr- 
doms, when  suddenly  he  stumbled  upon 
a  portion  of  the  Acts  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat,  which  sounded  to  him  strangely 
like  the  language  of  Aristides,  as  he  had 
been  editing  it.  Upon  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge he  compared  this  well-known  tale 
with  the  Syriac  version  of  Aristides,  and 
there  he  found  ample  evidence  that  some 
Syrian  monk  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
had  employed  his  leisure  time  in  working 
up  a  religious  romance  which  he  com- 
posed out  of  very  various  elements.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  Professor 
Max  Miiller  showed  in  the  pages  of  this  re- 
view that  Christianity  had  availed  itself  of 
the  story  of  Buddha,  in  this  very  tale  of 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  That  article,  on 
the  '*  Transmigration  of  Fables,"  has  since 
been  embodied  in  the  author's  well-known 
series,  called  **  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,"  and  has  served  to  call  pubi'C 
attention  to  the  valuable  material  for  com- 
parative religious  history  contained  in  the 
works  of  St.  John  of  Damascus.  The 
learned  professor  did  not  dream,  however, 
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that,  together  with  Indian  tales,  the  same 
monkish  writer  who  composed  the  ro- 
mance had  used  the  *'  Apology  "  of  Aris- 
tides,  which  he  incorporated  bodily  into 
his  Indian  narrative,  where  it  has  been 
providentially  preserved  to  serve  as  a 
basis  whereby  modem  scholars  are  en- 
abled to  revise  and  correct  the  newly 
recovered  Syriac  version. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  lamented  Bishop 
Lightfoot  pointed  out  the  valuable  records 
which  the  mediaeval  Greek  hagiologist, 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,  has  embodied.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot  and  Professor  Ramsay  of 
Aberdeen,  concerning  the  history  and  tes- 
timony of  St.  Abercius,  Bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis,  who  flourished  thirty  years  or  so 
later  than  our  recovered  Apologist.  Aris- 
tides  now  shows  to  us  the  inestimable 
treasure  which  the  hitherto  despised  ro- 
mance of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  had  all 
along  contained,  teaching  us  to  view  with 
greater  respect  and  to  investigate  with 
greater  care  the  mine  of  wealth  contained 
in  the  great  Bollandist  collection,  the 
"  Acta  Sanctorum,"  and  encouraging  us  to 
hope  with  a  keener  and  livelier  expectation 
for  the  speedy  restoration  of  those  great 
treasuresof  Christian  antiquity  from  which 
Eusebius  so  often  quotes,  the  writings  of 
Papias  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Hegesippus.         George  T.  Stokes. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  the  Temps  there 
appeared  some  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning the  scanty  remnant  which  still 
survives  of  the  once  powerful  and  formi- 
dable sect  of  the  Jansenists.  It  appears 
that  the  handful  of  people  who  still  pre- 
serve that  name  and  cherish  the  teaching 
of  Pascal,  Nicole,  Arnauld  and  the  other 
doctors  of  their  faith,  are  gathered,  as  one 
might  expect,  near  that  spot  which  no 
desecration  can  unhallow  —  the  deep,  se- 
cluded valley  where  there  may  still  be 
seen  some  vestiges  of  the  Abbey  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs.  The  importance  of 
the  movement  that  was  initiated  there  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
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4.  f^enshs.     Pascal. 

5.  Littles  Provinciiles,     P.isc.il. 

6.  Essay*   in   Bczlesiastical    Bio/^raphy.      Sir    J. 
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Jansenist  party.  The  history  of  the 
'*  School  of  Port-Royal,"  which  the  late 
Dean  Church  calls  *'the  mightiest  birth 
of  the  French  Church,"  has  a  deeper  in- 
structiveness  and  a  livelier  interest  than 
would  arise  merely  from  its  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Jansenius.  Great  it 
certainly  is,  from  the  point  o£  view  of 
theology ;  great  also  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  as  witness  the  famoas 
schools  which  carried  off  the  palm  even 
from  the  Jesuits,  with  their  vast  resources 
and  inimitable  skill.  If  we  consider  it  in 
its  literary  aspect,  its  importance  is  the 
same.  Here  we  are  met  at  once  by  the 
great  names  of  Pascal,  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  his  own  or  any  time,  and  as  a 
stylist  the  first  to  show  how  perfect  an 
instrument  of  thought  the  French  lan- 
guage may  be  made;  and  of  Racine,  that 
charming  poet  and  amiable  man,  in  whose 
works,  the  choruses  of  *'  Esther "  and 
"  Athalie  "  particularly,  one  seems  to  find 
a  reminiscence  of  the  '*  sweet  austere 
composure  "  that  marked  the  surroundings 
of  his  early  years.  It  is  true  that  he  wan- 
dered far  at  one  time  from  the  traditions 
of  Port-Royal.  He  atoned  for  it  Later, 
however,  to  the  best  of  his  abilitv,  and  in 
his  will  he  requested,  as  a  sign  of  his  love 
and  reverence  for  the  community,  that  his 
body  might  be  laid  in  their  graveyard,  at 
the  feet  of  his  old  master,  where,  in  iktit» 
it  remained  till  the  destruction  of  the  ab^ 
bey  in  171 1.  But  it  is,  we  think,  on  moral 
grounds,  especially  as  a  study  of  Christian 
character,  of  saintly  heroism  and  devotion, 
that  the  history  of  the  movement  merits 
regard.  Here  one  finds,  mingled,  it  is 
true,  with  the  usual  alloy  of  human  in- 
firmity, a  strength,  a  gravity,  a  nobility,  a 
purity,  a  moral  earnestness,  a  passion  for 
perfection,  which  would  scarcely  enter 
into  the  imaginations  of  those  who  are 
content  to  found  their  notions  of  French 
life  and  character  on  the  best  known  char- 
acteristics of  French  literature. 

The  drama  of  Port-Royal  begins  with 
the  reform  of  the  convent  by  the  abbess 
Angdlique  Arnauld  in  1609.  This  ancient 
foundation,  which  dated  from  1204,  bad 
become,  like  nearly  all  convents  in  France 
at  that  time,  merely  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  well-born  and  well-dowered  women,  in- 
volving no  privation  and  very  few  datieSi 
The  rules  of  poverty,  seclusion,  and  obedi- 
ence, were  absolutely  ignored,  and  thoogli 
the  lives  of  the  inmates  of  Port-Royal  wen 
not  at  this  time  so  flagrantly  scancfalous as 
many  other  convents  —  such,  for  instance. 
as  the  neighboring  Abbey  of  MaubuissoUi 
which  it  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Angtf* 
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iique  to  reform  —  they  were  every  whit  as 
vain,  idle,  selfish,  and  luxurious  as  any  of 
their  relatives  in  the  great  world. 

Ang^lique  Arnauld  was  appointed  ab- 
bess at  eleven  years  of  age.  She  was  only 
a  girl  of  twenty  when  she  set  herself  to 
restore  the  rule  of  the  order,  against  the 
strongest  opposition  from  the  Cistercian 
monks,  who  supplied  the  confessors  of 
the  convent;  from  her  parents,  who  saw 
with  distress  that  their  daughter's  rank  in 
the  Church  was  not  bringing  her  in  any 
wise  the  otium  cum  dignitate  they  had 
anticipated  when  they  secured  it  for  her  ; 
and  from  the  nuns  themselves,  who,  as 
they  knew  themselves  to  be  more  regular 
and  orderly  in  their  lives  than  those  in 
other  convents,  could  not  be  brought  to 
see  that  they  needed  any  improvement. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  strong  will  and 
high  purpose  of  the  young  abbess  tri- 
umphed. One  after  another  the  nuns 
yielded,  laid  aside  their  little  coquetries  of 
dress,  submitted  to  a  stricter  seclusion, 
and  threw  their  small  items  of  property 
into  the  common  stock.  She  infused  into 
them  her  own  spirit  of  charity  for  the 
poor  —  that  genuine  charity  which  gives, 
not  out  of  its  abundance,  but  out  of  its 
necessity.  Before  the  reform  took  place, 
M.  Arnauld  had  been  in  the  habit  of  se- 
curing his  daughter's  comfort  and  impor- 
tance by  large  gifts  to  the  convent,  and 
though  he  was  still  willing  to  continue  this 
help,  Angdlique  could  not  bring  herself  to 
receive  it  as  long  as  he  continued  to  disap- 
prove of  her  proceedings.  It  was  neces- 
sary, then,  for  them  to  fast,  in  order  to 
have  something  to  give  away;  and  this 
they  did,  not  only  willingly,  but  with  en- 
thusiasm, so  completely  had  the  tone  of 
the  place  been  changed.  Another  innova- 
tion of  the  young  abbess  was  her  treatment 
of  portionless  girls  who  requested  admis- 
sion as  novices.  At  that  time  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  enter  any  convent  without  a  dot^ 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  religious 
houses  vied  with  one  another  to  secure 
well-dowered  girls.  Ang^lique,  with  the 
generosity  that  gained  her  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Ca?«/'-Royal,  set  her  face 
against  this  practice.  She  never,  in  re- 
ceiving a  novice,  allowed  the  question  of 
money  to  make  any  difference.  The  one 
point' to  be  decided  with  her  was  "the 
vocation;"  for  her  own  early  struggles 
had  taught  her  how  terrible  a  thing  it  was 
to  bind  oneself  hastily,  or  from  any  motive 
but  the  highest,  to  the  conventual  life. 

The  abbess  did  nothing  to  advertise  her 
work,  but  "good  deeds  in  a  naughty 
world  "  will  shine.     Her  reforms  began  to 
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be  talked  about,  and  in  161 8  she  was  re- 
quested by  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  Convent  of  Mau- 
buissoD,  the  abbess  of  which,  Mme.  d'Es- 
trdes,  had  been  guiltv  of  conduct  that 
imperatively  demandea  her  removal.  The 
community  bad  formed  itself  very  much  od 
the  model  of  its  head,  and  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  receiving  Mme.  de 
Port-Royal. 

It  was  a  heavy  charge  for  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-six,  but  Ang^lique  did 
not  hesitate.  By  this  time  she  had  trained 
a  noble  band  ot  helpers,  chief  among  them 
her  sister  Agnes,  in  whose  hands  Port- 
Royal  was  to  be  left  till  her  return.  An- 
other young  sister,  Marie-Claire,  and  two 
more  nuns,  were  to  accompany  her.  In 
the  spirit  of  a  general  leading  a  forlorn 
hope,  Ang^lique  told  these  girls  that  they 
had  everything  to  fear  from  the  hatred  of 
Mme.  d'Estr^es  and  her  friends,  and  from 
the  nuns  of  Maubuisson,  and  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  health, 
their  lives  if  need  be.  The  warning  was 
not  needless.  One  of  the  three  nuns  who 
accompanied  her  died  at  Maubuisson. 
Marie-Claire  lived,  indeed,  to  come  back, 
but  with  a  constitution  completely  shat- 
tered. She  never  knew  a  day's  health,  she 
said,  from  the  time  of  her  return. 

The  little  company  had  set  out  on  its 
difficult  mission  amid  the  lamentations  of 
those  who  remained.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  sight,  Agnes  entered  the 
church,  and  threw  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  in  a  passion  of  tears :  "  Ecce  nos 
reliquimus  omnia  —  omnia,"  she  sobbed. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  grief,  Anne  Ar- 
nauld, another  sister  of  the  abbess,  who 
had  taken  the  veil  on  the  previous  day, 
remained  calm  and  apparently  unmoved. 
And  when  her  companions  asked  her: 
"  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  feel  the  loss 
of  our  mother?"  she  answered:  "I  had 
too  much  joy  yesterday  to  be  able  to  weep 
to-day." 

Ang^lique  found  her  task  at  Maubuis- 
son fully  as  difficult  as  she  had  anticipated. 
She  was  actually  expelled  from  the  con- 
vent by  armed  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
ex-abbess  and  her  friends.  The  account 
of  her  return  at  night,  in  solemn  silence, 
walking  in  procession  at  the  head  of  her 
novices,  and  guarded  by  mounted  horse- 
men holding  torches,  for  fear  of  a  fresh 
assault,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  Port-Royal. 

After  five  years  of  labor  in  this  unprom- 
ising field,  cheered  by  the  friendship  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  met  our  abbess 
first  at  Maubuisson,  a  successor  to  Mme. 
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d'Estr^es  was  appointed,  and  she  was  at 
liberty  to  return  to  her  beloved  Port-Royal. 
But  the  new  abbess  of  Maubuisson  not 
being  at  all  like-minded  with  herself, 
strongly  objected  to  the  dowerless  novices 
she  had  received  into  the  house.  Ang6- 
lique,  indignant  at  this  spirit  of  greed, 
wrote  to  her  own  convent  to  know  whether 
the  nuns  there  would  consent  to  share 
their  poverty  with  the  poor  novices  of 
Maubuisson.  The  whole  sisterhood  signed 
a  reply  stating  that  they  would  be  received 
joyfully.  In  1623  she  returned  with  her 
augmented  flock  to  her  owft  convent. 

This  mission  to  Maubuisson  was  the 
first  and  most  famous  of  many  which  she 
and  her  nuns  were  invited  to  undertake  in 
the  interests  of  convent  reform,  and  which 
caused  her  to  be  called  the  Ste.  Theresa 
of  her  order. 

We  must  pass  over  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  Port-Royal  de  Paris,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  the  temporary  schism  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  deeply 
interesting  though  they  are,  in  order  to 
trace  the  influences  which  ended  in  mak- 
ing Port-Royal  a  centre  of  reform  and 
innovation  not  only  in  practice  but  in 
doctrine.  Those  who  wish  for  more  de- 
tailed information  on  these  points,  and  on 
the  school  of  Port-Royal  generally,  would 
do  well  to  consult  Ste.  Beuve's  great 
work  (Port- Royal,  five  volumes),  which,  in 
common  with  his  other  writings,  is  not  by 
any  means  so  well  known  in  England  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Being,  as  it  is,  a  "labor 
of  love  "  of  the  greatest  critic  that  France 
has  yet  produced  on  the  period  of  history 
with  which  his  acquaintance  was  fullest, 
it  would  merit  and  reward  attention  even 
if  its  subject  were  of  less  intrinsic  inter- 
est. It  occupied  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
the  first  volume  being  published  in  1842, 
the  concluding  one  not  till  i860.  It  is,  as 
some  one  has  said,  much  less  a  connected 
history  than  a  series  of  causeries  on  the 
principal  actors  in  the  movement,  viewed 
in  relation  to  their  time;  but  the  incon- 
venience which  this  desultory  method 
might  cause  to  the  student  is  mitigated  to 
some  extent  by  an  excellent  index. 

Port-Royal,  thus  far,  is  represented  for 
us  by  the  reforming  abbess,  an  energetic 
woman,  with  great  gifts  for  action  and 
leadership,  deeply  earnest  and  sincere  in 
her  devotion,  but  withal  a  Martha  rather 
than  a  Mary.  We  look  for  the  link  which 
shall  connect  it  with  that  series  of  endless 
and  involved  disputes  on  the  most  ab- 
struse points  of  doctrine  which  is  known 
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as  "  the  Jansenist  controversy.'*  We  find 
that  link  in  the  person  of  Jean  du  Verffier, 
Abb^  de  St.  Cyran,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Jansenius,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  d'Andilly  Arnauld  in  1620,  and  soon 
became  the  trusted  spiritual  director  of 
the  Arnauld  family.  His  friendship  with 
Cornelius  Jansen  dates  from  1605.  They 
were  fellow  students  at  Lorraine,  after- 
wards at  Paris,  then,  retiring  to  the  house 
of  St.  Cyran,  the  two  friends  began  that 
profound  study  of  St.  Augustine  which 
led  them  both  to  the  belief  that  the  Church, 
and  the  Jesuits  especially,  had  fallen  away 
from  the  truth  as  he  taught  it.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  appeared  seven  years 
later  in  the  *<  Augustinus.'* 

But  the  day  of  the  fi\t  propositions 
was  not  yet.  In  1635  St  Cyran  became 
the  spiritual  director  of  Port-Royal,  and 
not  long  after  occurs  the  touching  incident 
of  the  conversion  of  Antoine  Le  Mattre, 
nephew  of  Ang^lique,  and  the  first  of  the 
celebrated  recluses.  His  mother  {nii 
Catherine  Arnauld)  and  his  grandmother, 
Madame  Arnauld,  had  already  taken  the 
veil  at  Port- Royal  de  Paris.  Le  Mattre 
at  a  very  early  age  distinguished  himself 
at  the  bar;  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  all- 
powerful  Richelieu,  and  the  brightest 
prospects  of  honor  and  success  seemed 
opening  before  him,  when 

The  welcome  that  all  speech  surpasses  called 
him. 

By  the  dying  bed  of  his  aunt,  Madame 
d'Andilly,  as  St.  Cyran  read  the  commen- 
datory prayer,  he  was  stabbed  with  the 
sudden  thought  of  what  his  condition 
would  be  when  the  death-summons  came 
tohim,andburstinto  uncontrollable  tears. 
At  that  moment  he  determined  to  give 
himself  to  God,  and  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  letting  St.  Cyran  know  his  decision. 
In  order  to  test  the  reality  of  the  change 
in  him,  St.  Cyran  ordered  him  to  continue 
his  practice  in  the  law-courts  for  another 
month.  He  did  so,  but  without  his  old 
fire.  There  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Hall 
of  Audience  a  dusty  crucifix,  from  which 
he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes» 
and  often,  he  says,  he  felt  more  inclined 
to  weep  than  to  continue  his  oration.  The 
old  spirit  was  not  dead,  however*  One 
day,  on  leaving  the  court,  he  heard  it  re- 
marked that  M.  Le  Mattre  seemed  rather 
to  be  asleep  than  pleading.  This  piqued 
him,  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  appearance 
in  the  courts  he  spoke  with  more  than  his 
old  force.  Then,  savs  a  friend  quaintlyt 
I ''  he  sacrificed  to  God  this  rare  talent,  and 
.  silenced  for  the  future  that  mouth  which 
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was  the  admiration  of  all  France.*'  A 
little  hut  was  built  for  him  close  to  the 
convent  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques, 
which  already  contained  so  many  menobers 
of  his  family  ;  and  in  this  retreat  he  was 
soon  joined  by  his  brothers  De  Serincourt 
and  De  Saci  (who  afterwards  entered  the 
priesthood),  Lancelot,  the  famous  teacher 
and  biographer  of  St.  Cyran,  and  Singlin, 
the  future  director.  This  little  commu- 
nity, like  the  two  convents,  was  under  the 
guidance  of  St.  Cyran.  But  it  was  not  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  that  guidance  long. 
It  is  not  exactly  known  which  of  the  many 
small  grudges  which  Richelieu  nursed 
against  St.  Cyran  was  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  had  some  contro- 
versy with  the  cardinal,  who  rather  plumed 
himself  on  his  theology.  **  A  good  deal 
of  trouble  would  have  been  saved,"  Riche- 
lieu wrote,  "if  Luther  and  Calvin  had 
been  shut  up  when  they  began  to  dogma- 
tize." A  worse  fault,  however,  than  '*  dog- 
matism," in  the  eyes  of  the  all-powerful 
minister,  was  that  incorruptible  spirit 
which  he  could  bend  to  his  will  neither  by 
flattery  nor  by  fear. 

Before  St.  Cyran's  imprisonment  he  had 
set  on  foot  that  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  celebrated  schools  of  Port-Royal. 
His  remarks  on  the  education  of  children, 
as  reported  by  the  faithful  Lancelot,  re- 
veal the  deep,  latent  tenderness  of  his 
austere  nature.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
realize  how  a  man  who  not  only  held,  but 
was  at  pains  to  preach,  the  terrible  doc- 
trine that  little  children  dying  unbaptized 
are  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  torment, 
could  utter,  and  from  his  heart,  such  words 
as  these :  — 

**  I  confess  to  you  [he  was  speaking  to 
M.  Le  Maitre]  that  it  would  be  my  devo- 
tion to  be  able  to  serve  children.  When 
I  was  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  [his  prison] 
I  busied  myself  with  the  little  nephew  of 
M.  de  Chantre.  I  taught  him  his  rudi- 
ments, grammar,  and  syntax.  After  hav- 
ing cared  for  him  for  some  time,  I  sent 
him  to  M.  Chambier  at  St.  Cyran,  to  whom 
I  recommended  him  as  a  child  of  God 
whom  I  loved  as  if  he  were  my  own.  I 
could  have  kept  him  as  a  sort  of  plaything 
in  my  prison,  but  I  preferred  to  deprive 
myself  of  him,  in  order  to  withdraw  him 
from  a  place  where  he  could  not  advance 
in  virtue." 

And  after  some  details  concerning  other 
children  whom  he  had  befriended,  he  con- 
tinues :  **  We  must  always  pray  for  the 
souls  of  children,  and  always  watch,  keep- 
ing guard  as  if  in  a  fortress.  The  devil 
makes  his  rounds  without,  and  he  attacks 
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early  those  who  are  baptized  ;  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  fill  their  souls,  he  will. 
The  children  do  not  resist  him ;  we  must 
resist  him  for  them." 

This  gives  us  the  guiding  thought  of 
the  Port  Royal  system  of  education.  It  is 
founded  upon  a  deep  distrust  of  human 
nature.  "The  children  [says  St.  Cyran] 
are  never  to  be  left  to  themselves.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  evil  influences  to 
which  they  are  naturally  so  ready  to  suc- 
cumb. The  teacher  cannot  tell  whether 
his  work  will  be  rewarded.  God  gives 
his  grace  to  whom  he  will,  and  whom  be 
will  he  hardeneth.  We  must  work,  how- 
ever, as  if  all  depended  upon  us,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  all  we  do  is  less  than 
nothing  without  the  grace  of  God." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  kept  low  (according 
to  Ste.  Beuve  there  should  never  have 
been  more  than  fifty  in  the  schools  at  one 
time),  and  they  were  subjected  to  constant 
(but  most  affectionate)  oversight  and  care. 
They  were  all  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the 
haute  bourgeoisie.  The  ?'*heme  of  culture 
was  liberal;  the  methods  novel.  As  the 
principles  of  St.  Cyran  did  not  allow  of 
emulation  being  used  as  a  motive  to  study, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  study  inter- 
esting in  itself  —  an  idea  which  up  to 
that  time  seems  to  have  commended  itself 
but  slightly  to  the  minds  of  instructors  of 
youth.  Lancelot  has  the  credit  of  devis- 
ing that  plan  for  the  teaching  of  languages 
as  much  as  possible  viva  voce,  and  with 
the  smallest  practicable  apparatus  of  rules, 
declensions,  and  exceptions,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  the  new  method  of  Port- 
Royal.  To  him  also  is  due  what  seemed 
at  the  time  the  startling  innovation  of 
teaching  children  to  read  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  not  in  Latin.  The  famous 
"Logic "of  Antoine  Arnauld,  though  not 
published  till  after  the  suppression  of  the 
schools  in  1660,  was  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils  at  Port-Royal. 

When  the  recluses,  having  been  driven 
from  Paris,  formed  their  settlement  round 
the  deserted  monastery  of  Port-Royal  des 
Champs,  they  took  their  scholars  with 
them.  St.  Cyran,  from  his  dungeon  at 
Vincennes,  directed  their  proceedings  as 
far  as  possible.  He  remained  in  confine- 
ment five  years,  and  when  at  last  he  was 
released,  it  was  only  to  die.  His  death 
was  a  terrible  grief  to  the  abbess  Ang^- 
lique.  Not  only  did  she  lose  in  him  an 
invaluable  friend  and  guide;  she  felt  that 
the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Church  re- 
form  had    been   deprived   of    its  ablest 
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champion.  Outwardly  calm  and  composed 
under  the  blow,  her  nuns  heard  her  mur- 
muring as  she  passed  from  room  to  room, 
"  Dominus  in  caelo  !  Dominus  in  caelo!  " 
This  thought  was  her  one  stay,  and  it  was 
sufficient. 

Before  this  event,  the  community  hav- 
ing outgrown  the  accommodation  offered 
by  the  convent  at  Paris,  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  repair  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal 
des  Champs,  and  remove  some  of  the  nuns 
and  novices  thither.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Not  long  afterwards  broke 
out  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
played  so  prominent  a  part.  His  friend- 
ship for  Port- Royal  proved  in  the  end  a 
very  equivocal  advantage  to  the  convent; 
as  the  disgrace  of  its  patron  at  court  was 
necessarily  reflected  upon  it  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

The  period  of  practical  reform  is  now 
closed,  and  controversy  comes  upon  the 
field  with  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  youngest 
child  of  that  large  family  of  which  La 
M^re  Angdlique  was  the  eldest.  About 
1638  he  began  to  be  visited  with  religious 
doubts,  and  sought  the  direction  of  St. 
Cyran,  who  was  then  in  prison.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  Arnauld  threw  up  his 
worldly  prospects,  which  were  brilliant, 
bestowed  his  goods  on  Port-Royal,  reserv- 
ing only  a  pittance  for  himself,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  that  "defence  of  the 
truth  "  for  which  St.  Cyran  declared  him 
to  be  destined  —  the  truth,  be  it  under- 
stood, according  to  Jansenius. 

The  *'  Augustinus  "  was  not  published 
until  after  the  death  of  its  author  in  1640. 
Speaking  roughly,  its  teaching  differed 
from  that  generally  accepted  chiefly  on  the 
two  points  of  grace  and  predestination, 
on  which  the  views  of  Jansenius  seem  to 
have  approached  those  held  by  Calvin. 
But  the  Jansenists  are  fundamentally 
marked  off  from  the  Reformed  Churches 
by  their  views  on  the  sacraments  and  on 
the  priestly  office,  which  are  entirely  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  had 
been  the  great  opponents  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  grace.  The  Jansenists 
called  them  Pelagians,  and  they  in  return 
accused  their  adversaries  of  being  tainted 
with  the  heresy  of  Calvin.  The  great 
duel  began  with  Arnauld's  book  on  **  Fre- 
quent Communion,"  written  in  opposition 
to  a  Jesuit  priest  who  had  stigmatized  St. 
Cyran*s  teaching  on  this  subject  as  too 
harsh.  When  the  book  of  Jansenius  ap- 
peared the  Jesuits  saw  in  it  their  opportu- 
nity of  damaging  Port-Royal.  In  1656  a 
bull  was  obtained  from  Pope  Innocent  X. 


condemning  as  heretical  five  propositions 
extracted  from  the  '^Augustinus,*'  and 
representing  crudely,  though  not  alto- 
gether dishonestly,  the  gist  o£  bis  teach- 
ing on  predestination  and  effectual  grace. 
There  were  two  lines  of  defence  open  to 
Arnauld  and  his  party.  One  was  to  de- 
fend the  teaching  of  the  propositions  as  in 
substance  that  of  St.  Augustine.  This 
was  the  bolder  course,  and  the  one  to 
which  St.  Cyran,  had  he  lived,  would  prob- 
ably have  inclined.  The  other  was  to 
accept  the  decision  on  the  five  proposi- 
tions, but  to  deny  that  they  were  tound  in 
the  book  of  Jansenius.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  nowadays  to  realize  the  interest  that 
was  taken  in  this  discussion.  Every  one 
was  talking  about  it,  from  Louis  XIV. 
downwards.  The  king,  it  is  said,  com- 
missioned the  Count  de  Grammont  to  read 
the  **  Augustinus"  (no  light  undertakingX 
and  see  if  the  five  propositions  were  really 
there.  The  count  reported  that  if  they 
were  they  must  be  incoj^nito.  The  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  after  a  long  discussion, 
pronounced  sentence  of  expulsion  against 
Arnauld ;  his  writings  were  declared  heret- 
ical and  placed  in  the  Index. 

While  these  proceedings  were  still 
pending  there  were  anxious  consultations 
among  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal.  Grave 
misunderstandings,  fomented  by  the  slan- 
ders of  the  Jesuits,  prevailed  in  the  outer 
world  concerning  Arnauld  and  his  teach- 
ing. It  was  felt  to  be  very  important  that 
the  public  should  know  what  were  the  real 
points  at  issue.  Arnauld  tried  to  write 
something  himself;  but  the  great  logician 
had  not  the  talent  to  charm  the  general 
public.  **  I  see  you  don't  like  it,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  read  his  pamphlet  to  his 
friends.  Then,  turning  to  a  young  man, 
Blaise  Pascal  by  name,  who  had  just 
joined  the  little  society,  "  Now,**  he  said, 
"  you,  who  are  young,  you  ought  to  do 
something."  This  remark  calleafortii  the_ 
famous  "Provincial  Letters."  The  first 
two  or  three  completely  satisfied  the  dfr 
sire  of  the  Port-Royalists  to  show  how 
minute  were  the  points  at  issue,  and  how 
much  private  malice  and  injustice  entered 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  dominant 
party.  But,  not  content  with  this,  Pascal 
carried  the  war  into  the  eneiny's  country, 
exposed  the  tactics  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  posing  just  then  as  the  champions  of 
pure  religion,  riddled  them  with  the  arrows 
of  his  inimitable  wit,  and  held  them  npto 
the  scorn  of  Europe. 

The  effect  of  the  letters  was  increased 
by  that  strange  event,  of  which  no  adfr 
quate  solution  has  yet  been  foand*  tho 
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(so-called)  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn. 
Whatever  modern  science  may  think  of 
it,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  accepted  as 
miraculous  by  persons  as  unimpeachable 
in  their  integrity  as  La  M^re  Ang^lique, 
Arnauld,  and  Pascal  himself,  and  also  that 
it  caused  the  greatest  confusion  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  certainly  retarded  for 
some  time  the  ruin  of  Port- Royal. 

That  ruin  indeed  nothing  could  long 
avert.  The  conscience  of  the  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  friend- 
ship De  Retz  had  shown  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Port-Royal  was  one  crime  more  in 
the  king's  eyes.  But  Pascal  did  not  live 
to  see  the  misfortunes  that  were  about  to 
fall  on  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  He  had  planned  a  great  defence 
of  Christianity,  of  which  the  collection  of 
fragments  known  as  his  **  Pensdes  "  is  all 
that  his  health  permitted  him  to  execute. 
Fragmentary  though  they  are,  they  reveal 
the  deep  accord  of  spirit  between  their 
author  and  the  austere  school  of  Port- 
Royal.  The  ideas,  impressed  with  almost 
overpowering  force  on  our  minds  as  we 
read,  are,  first,  that  of  man,  his  utter 
weakness,  his  abject  misery;  then,  the 
awful  omnipotence  and  majesty  of  God; 
and  last,  the  miracle  of  grace:  — 

When  mighty  to  save, 
Just  one  lift  of  his  hand  clears  the  distance, 
God's  throne  from  man*s  grave. 

The  dominant  note  of  Pascal's  thought 
can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
dialogue  which  Ste.  Beuve  imagines  be- 
tween him  and  his  great  contemporary, 
Moli^re  :  — 

'Mnthe  gardens  of  the  H6tel  Longue- 
ville  or  elsewhere,  iMoli^re  and  Pascal 
meet.  Moli^re  is  full  of  his  betrayed 
love,  of  which,  however,  he  says  nothing, 
out  of  respect  for  him  to  whom  he  speaks  ; 
but,  under  the  influence  of  this  deep  im- 
pression, he  begins  to  talk  of  the  world  in 
general,  of  life,  of  destiny,  of  this  great 
doubt,  and  this  immense  misfortune  in  the 
depths  of  which  humanity  is  swallowed 
up  —  a  misfortune  which  increases  as  the 
developing  mind  of  man  makes  him  more 
able  to  understand  it."  Strange  to  say,  at 
each  step  of  the  conversation  the  two  men 
are  in  agreement.  Pascal  in  his  turn 
resumes  and  continues;  "But  emerging 
from  this  immense  swamp,  this  universal 
slough  of  despond  in  which  poor  human 
nature  struggles  as  it  may,  he  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  unique  hill.  He  ascends,  in 
his  discourse;  he  ascends  with  a  kind  of 
awe  that  makes  itself  felt  in  his  words; 
he  ascends  under  the  weight  of  all  these 
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miseries  that  steep  slope  of  Golgotha; 
and  as  he  climbs  he  sees  how  everything 
finds  its  place  and  falls  into  order,  so  that 
at  last,  seizing  and  clasping  with  passion- 
ate love  the  foot  of  the  cross  which  reigns 
on  the  summit,  he  proclaims  the  word 
Salvation^  and  forces  his  astonished  hear- 
ers to  recognize,  here  at  least,  the  only 
aspect  not  contemptible  or  miserable  in 
which  our  universe  can  be  viewed." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Port-Royal,  and  in 
it  Pascal  lived  and  died.  After  a  long  and 
painful  illness  he,  whose  life  had  been  so 
sorrowful,  resigned  it  in  a  rapture  of  joy. 
This  was  in  1662,  and  already  the  clouds 
were  gathering  thickly.  In  i66i  the  con- 
vent had  been  forbidden  to  receive  any 
more  novices,  and  those  already  there 
were  removed,  together  with  the  boarders. 
La  M^re  Angdlique  was  at  Port-Royal  des 
Champs  when  the  order  came.  She  went 
at  once  to  the  house  in  Paris,  where  she 
found  the  inmates  prostrated  by  grief. 
"  What,  my  children,"  she  said,  '*  do  I  see 
you  in  tears?  You  hope  in  God,  and  yet 
you  are  afraid  of  anything?"  Two  girls 
(one  of  them  the  daughter  of  her  old 
friend,  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes),  who  had 
been  with  her  ever  since  they  were  infants, 
were  removed  among  the  others.  She 
herself  conducted  them  to  the  door,  en- 
deavoring to  comfort  and  support  them. 
The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  who  was 
waiting  to  receive  them,  wondered  at  see- 
ing her  so  calm.  "  Madame,"  said  the 
abbess,  "when  there  is  no  God,  I  shall 
lose  courage  ;  but  while  he  remains  I  put 
my  trust  in  him."  The  brave  soul  was 
nearly  at  the  end  of  her  trials.  A  few 
weeks  later  she  had  her  order  of  release. 
In  her  last  illness  she  let  fall  some  words 
which  express  the  sound  common  sense, 
the  hatred  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and 
display,  which  helped  to  make  her  so  great. 
"  They  love  me  too  much,"  she  said  of  her 
nuns.  "  I  am  afraid  they  will  make  up  all 
sorts  of  tales  about  me."  "  Bury  me  in 
the  graveyard,"  she  begged  on  another 
occasion,  '*and,  pray,  don't  let  there  be 
any  fuss  about  me  after  my  death." 

In  1664  those  of  the  nuns  who  refused 
to  sign  a  formulary  condemning  the  book 
of  Jansenius  (and  by  implication  the 
teaching  of  their  revered  St.  Cyran)  were 
removed  from  Port-Royal,  and  imprisoned 
in  different  convents.  Arnauld,  Nicole, 
and  the  other  recluses  were  scattered 
abroad.  Arnauld  retired  to  Holland,  where 
he  carried  on  an  ardent  controversy  against 
the  Calvinists.  The  peace  of  the  Church 
in  1668  restored  him  to  Paris;  and  the 
exiled  nuns,  his  sister  Agnes  among  them, 
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to  Port-Royal.  This  is  the  last  gleam  of 
prosperity  that  visited  the  little  commu- 
nity. Port-Royal  again  became  the  fash- 
ion, as  during  those  times  when  the 
Duchess  of  Longueville  had  gone  into 
*•  retreat "  there,  and  the  queen  of  Poland 
had  sought  the  friendship  of  La  M^re 
Angdlique.  The  Abbess  Agnes  seems  to 
have  feared  the  sunshine  more  than  the 
persecution.  She  died  in  1671,  ten  years 
after  her  sister  Ang^lique,  of  whom  she 
had  always  been  the  wise,  calm  adviser 
and  faithful  friend.  With  less  energy  and 
force  of  will  than  her  elder  sister,  she  was 
gentler,  more  gracious,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
severe  sanctity,  less  perhaps  of  a  terror 
to  evil-doers.  There  is  a  touching  story, 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  of  an  aged 
nun  at  Port-Royal,  who  had  supported  the 
young  sisters  in  their  first  efforts  at  re- 
form. She  was  lying  on  a  sick  bed  when 
she  heard  that  Agnes  was  ill,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  live.  **  This  will  never  do,"  she 
said.  She  rose  at  once,  and  on  her  knees 
before  the  altar  offered  her  life  for  the  life 
of  her  beloved  abbess.  Then  she  returned 
to  her  bed  and  died  in  three  days.  Agnes 
actually  recovered,  and  tended  her  to  the 
last,  while  the  dying  woman  watched 
her  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  as  one  whom 
she  had  been  permitted  to  ransom  from 
the  grave.  This  anecdote  sufficiently 
shows  the  love  and  reverence  which  her 
sweet  and  radiant  goodness  won  from  all 
who  came  under  her  influence. 

Before  her  death  the  gleam  of  prosper- 
ity was  overcast.  Louis  XIV.  had  found 
food  for  the  fidgety  suspicion  of  a  despot 
in  the  friends  who  gathered  together  at 
Arnauld's  lodging  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
"  Do  you  not  see,"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  "people  are  always  talking  of  these 
Messieurs  de  Port-Royal  ?  The  king  does 
not  like  anything  that  makes  a  stir."  Ar- 
nauld,  on  hearing  this,  thought  it  best  to 
leave  France.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
royal  confessor,  the  Jesuit  Le  Tellier,  in 
which  he  says :  — 

"  I  find  myself  obliged  to  remove,  as  far 
as  lies  in  my  power,  everything  that  may 
serve  as  an  excuse  to  calumny  ;  and  as  it 
is  founded  only  on  innocent  intercourse, 
which  is  made  to  pass  for  criminal,  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
I  should  reduce  myself  to  the  same  state 
in  which  I  have  already  been  for  so  long,  in 
order  that,  being  like  the  forgotten  dead, 
accusations  of  conspiracy  against  me  may 
no  longer  be  founded  upon  the  letters  that 
are  written  to  me  or  the  visits  I  receive. 
It  is  not  that  I  have  not  foreseen  that  the 
state  to  which  I  am  reducing  myself  for 


as  long  as  God  pleases  may  be  paiofal  to 
a  man  of  my  age  .  .  .  but  God  supplies 
all  the  needs  of  those  who  sacrifice  thenh 
selves  for  him,  and  I  believe  I  am  doing 
for  God  what  I  dd  to  remove  from  the 
king  the  anxiety  caused  him  by  my  pre- 
tended conspiracies." 

He  died  at  Brussels  in  16^  pathetically 
faithful  to  the  last,  both  to  the  king  who 
persecuted  him,  and  to  the  Church  which 
had  cast  him  out. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy.  The  plan  of  the  enemies  of  Port- 
Royal  was  simply  to  starve  it  out  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  community  to  admit 
new  members  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies caused  by  death.  To  obtain  this 
end,  they  first  separated  the  convent  at 
Paris  from  that  at  Port-Royal  des  Champs, 
where  those  nuns  who  had  remained  faith* 
ful  to  the  traditions  of  St.  Cyran  were 
assembled.  Here  they  were  placed  under 
espionage,  despoiled  of  their  revenues, 
and,  worst  punishment  of  all  to  devout  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
sacraments.  In  1709  there  were  only 
twenty-two  nuns,  agedTand  infirm  almost 
without  exception,  left  to  represent  the 
community  that  had  once  been  so  flourisb- 
ing.  One  would  think  that  the  greatest 
king  in  Christendom  might  have  left  these 
poor  old  women  to  die  in  peace.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  An  order  m  council  em- 
powered the  chief  of  police  to  go  with  a 
formidable  band  of  soldiers  to  the  convent 
and  expel  the  nuns.  This  was  done ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  followed  the  demolition 
of  the  abbey  and  the  desecration  of  the 
graves. 

As  Louis  XIV.  lay  on  his  death-bed* 
the  thought  of  Port-Royal  weighed  heav- 
ily on  his  heart.  "  God  will  punish  you*** 
he  said  to  the  Jesuits  who  stood  about 
him,  **if  you  have  misled  me  in  this." 
Heavy  indeed  was  the  price  that  not  only 
he,  but  his  race  and  his  kingdom,  were  to 
pay  for  the  persecutions  of  his  reign. 
Amid  all  the  vanity  and  the  vice  that  was 
ripening  to  its  terrible  harvest  in  the  cen- 
tury before  the  Revolution,  there  was  work- 
ing the  leaven  of  a  moral  force  that  might 
have  saved  France ;  but  it  was  lost  with 
the  murdered  and  exiled  Huguenots,  and 
with  the  saints  of  Port-Royal. 
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The  ups  and  downs  of  the  world  oftea 
bring  about  great  changes  in  the  relatfvt 
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positions  both  of  persons  and  places,  and 
this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  histo- 
ries of  the  little  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
and  its  brilliant  parvenu  neighbor  Biar- 
ritz. 

Time  was  when  Biarritz  was  a  poor 
little  fishing  hamlet  lying  in  a  waste  of 
wind-blown  sandhills  —  the  world  forget- 
ting, and  by  the  world  forgot.  It  lay  some 
two  miles  off  the  great  highway  to  Spain, 
and  was  unknown  even  by  name  to  the 
kings  and  ministers  and  great  lords  and 
generals  who  ever  and  anon  passed  like 
splendid  comets  on  their  way  to  or  from 
the  frontier. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz  was  where  they  halted 
to  break  their  journey.  It  was  ten  miles 
nearer  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  was  then 
a  town  of  considerable  importance,  both 
on  account  of  its  size,  its  trade,  and  from 
being  the  most  advanced  outpost  of 
France. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  —  not  altogether  given  to 
orthodoxy,  it  would  seem,  for  no  less  than 
five  hundred  persons  were  here  put  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  sorcery  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  a  large  colony  of  Gitanos  had 
something  to  do  with  this  unholy  tendency.. 
They  were  a  people  known  to  be  loose  in 
their  religious  ideas,  and  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having  direct  dealings  with  the 
Evil  One.  It  was,  indeed,  widely  believed 
that  they  never  died.  It  was  said  that 
no  dead  gipsy  nor  yet  any  gipsy's  grave 
had  ever  been  seen.  The  mere  suspicion 
of  this  unhallowed  immunity  from  death 
was  reason  enough  for  hating  them,  as  it 
is  only  human  nature  to  hate  anybody  who 
differs  from  his  fellow-men. 

The  authorities  were  much  disquieted 
by  this  belief,  and  they  even  captured  and 
imprisoned  certain  aged  gipsies  to  see 
whether  or  no  they  would  die.  The  mis- 
ery of  the  poor  creatures  was  excfssive 
when  they  understood  for  what  object 
they  were  confined.  Some,  it  is  said,  on 
being  released,  immediately  disappeared^ 
but  none  were  ever  known  to  die. 

Their  marriage  customs,  too,  were 
heathenish  and  singular:  the  betrothed 
couple  went  before  the  chief  of  their  tribe, 
and  in  his  presence  dashed  an  earthen 
vessel  on  the  ground.  The  chief  then 
counted  the  potsherds  and  pronounced  the 
couple  man  and  wife  for  as  many  years  as 
there  were  pieces. 

It  is  plain  that  the  duration  of  such  mar- 
riages must  have  depended  greatly  on  the 
amount  of  energy  love  lent  to  the  bride- 
groom's arm. 
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St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  a  sunny  little  towo 
situated  on  a  large  land-bound  bay,  and  is 
interesting  both  by  reason  of  its  grievous 
misfortunes  and  its  departed  glory.  Iq 
the  heyday  of  its  prosperity  it  was  able  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  forty  whaling  boats,  in 
which  its  fearless  fishermen  pursued  levia- 
than even  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland,  long  before  the  days  when 
Columbus  discovered  the  New  World  or 
fishery  treaties  were  thought  of.  They 
claim  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
harpoon,  for  which  the  whales  at  least  owe 
them  no  thanks. 

The  crowning  glory,  however,  of  the 
little  town  was  in  its  being  selected  by 
Louis  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  his  marriage 
with  Maria  Theresa,  the  infanta  of  Spain, 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
possible  magnificence  in  1660.  So  deeply 
did  the  town  appreciate  the  tremendous 
honor  done  to  it,  that  the  door  by  which 
the  grand  monarque  left  the  church  was 
promptly  bricked  up,  that  its  threshold 
might  never  be  profaned  by  any  foot  less 
worshipful. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz  is  a  pure  Basque  town, 
and  the  church,  though  built  by  the  En- 
glish during  the  three  hundred  years  that 
they  occupied  Guienne  and  Gascony,  is  a 
fine  example  of  Basque  architecture.  The 
tower  is  quaint  and  squat,  with  two  short 
diminishing  octagon  stories.  There  are 
three  tiers  of  galleries  running  round  the 
interior  of  the  church,  according  to  Basque 
custom,  which  assigns  them  to  the  use  of 
the  men,  while  the  floor  of  the  nave  is 
given  up  to  the  women.  The  roof  is 
painted  blue  and  besprinkled  with  gold 
stars,  while  the  choir  is  rich  with  carving 
and  gilding  relieved  against  a  deep  red 
background. 

The  Ch&teau  Louis  XIV.,  in  which 
the  king  and  his  bride  remained  some 
weeks,  is  a  small,  unpretentious  building 
with  four  airy  little  tourelles  jutting  out 
mysteriously  from  fan-shaped  brackets 
which  seem  to  provide  very  inadequate 
support.  On  the  southern  side  are  three 
deep,  shadowy  verandahs,  romantic  and 
Moorish,  well  suited  for  lovers'  meetings. 
The  ground  floor  is  now  used  as  a  cafe; 
the  principal  room  is  extremely  low,  and 
made  to  appear  still  lower  by  the  immense 
beams  which  cross  the  ceiling.  Not  many 
years  ago  a  curious  old  painting  represent- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  king  hung  outside 
the  house,  but  it  is  no  longer  there. 

A  bowshot  from  the  ch&teau  is  the 
house  in  which  the  infanta  took  up  her 
brief  abode  previous  to  her  marriage,  and 
another  house  is  pointed  out  as  the  one  in 
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which  Mazarin  twice  slept,  once  on  his 
way  to  the  He  de  Conference,  to  conclude 
the  famous  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with 
the  Spaniards  in  1657,  and  again  when  he 
arranged  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the 
infanta. 

Here  too  Wellington  fixed  his  head- 
quarters during  the  winter  of  1813-14,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  country  has  been 
one  vast  battlefield.  The  grand,  sombre 
mass  of  La  Rhune,  at  whose  feet  St.  Jean 
seems  to  lie,  is  a  monument  marking  the 
burial-place  of  many  of  our  soldiers.  Its 
heights  were  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
were  taken  by  our  troops  after  severe  fight- 
ing and  heavy  loss,  as  can  well  be  imag- 
ined by  any  one  who  has  ever  toiled  up 
its  steep,  bare  sides. 

La  Rhune  disputes  with  Bayonne  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  place  where 
the  bayonnette  was  first  used  ;  the  tradition 
runs  that  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards, 
the  Basques'  ammunition  having  run 
short,  they  fastened  their  tremendous 
knives  on  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and 
thus  invented  the  bayonet.  It  is  true  that 
the  name  supports  the  rival  claim,  but 
names  are  often  veritable  wiil-o*-the-wisps, 
and  will  lead  the  unwary  into  a  slough  of 
error.  Is  it  not  popularly  believed  that 
Bath  bricks  come  from  Bath,  even  as  Bath 
buns  do;  and  that  the  Bridgwater  Canal  is 
connected  with  the  town  of  Bridgwater? 
And  yet  both  these  beliefs  are  erroneous 

—  as  erroneous  as  the  equally  common  one 
that  Bright's  disease  was  so  named  from 
being  a  malady  our  great  Quaker  states- 
man suffered  from. 

The  misfortunes  which  from  time  to 
time  have  overwhelmed  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
have  been  due  partly  to  man — it  having 
twice  been  cruelly  sacked  by  the  Spaniards 

—  but  chiefly  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
ocean.  In  1675  ^^  w<^s  almost  wiped  out 
by  the  sea,  and  since  then  has  been  par- 
tially destroyed  so  frequently  that  its  pop- 
ulation sank  at  one  time  as  low  as  two 
thousand,  and  its  trade  was  wholly  ruined. 
Hitherto  all  the  efforts  of  the  best  engi- 
neers have  had  no  more  than  temporary 
success.  A  splendid  granite  breakwater 
constructed  by  Louis  XVI.  was  utterly 
destroyed  during  a  hurricane  towards  the 
end  of  last  century. 

Then  in  181 9  a  cyclopean  wall  of  ma- 
sonrj',  fifty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  high 
was  raised  like  a  fortification  between  the 
town  and  the  sea.  But  Poseidon  resented 
this  puny  defiance,  and,  rising  in  his 
might,  destroyed  it  in  1822,  so  totally  as 
not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  and 


the  engineers  sent  to  report  upon  it  were 
constrained  to  admit  that  not  a  fragment 
remained. 

Undeterred  by  all  these  failures,  the 
present  government  has  since  been  coiH 
structing  a  huge  breakwater,  projectiag 
from  the  fort  of  Socoa,  which  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  the  work  of 
piling  together  the  gigantic  blocks  of  coi^ 
Crete  still  goes  on  steadily,  if  slowly.  It 
may  be  destined  to  succeed  where  other 
attempts  have  failed ;  but  so  tremendous  is 
the  force  of  the  Atlantic  rollers  on  this 
coast,  that  it  is  questionable  if  any  work 
of  human  hands  can  resist  it  successfully* 
Napoleon's  breakwater  at  Biarritz  was 
built  with  square  concrete  blocks  weighing 
forty  tons  apiece.  But  it  was  soon  de- 
stroyed, and  the  blocks  were  rolled  about 
like  pebbles  in  the  tremendous  surf.  Dnr« 
ing  a  storm  in  1868  one  of  them  was  car^ 
ried  completely  over  the  pier,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cork,  though  the  pier  is  twenty-two 
feet  above  low-water  mark. 

I  believe  that  engineers  are  of  opinioa 
that  nothing  can  ultimately  save  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  before 
the  town  is  swallowed  up  by  the  greedy 
ocean. 

The  drive  of  ten  miles  from  Biarritz  to 
St.  Jean  is  a  very  charming  one,  with  the 
tumbling,  surf -fringed  sea  on  one  hand, 
and  the  jagged  outline  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  on  the  other,  rising  blue  ana  majes- 
tic beyond  the  broken,  wooded  foreground. 
The  country  of  the  Basques  is  entered  at 
Bidart,  a  village  on  the  cliff,  with  all  the 
Basque  characteristics  well  marked.  Its 
red  and  white  houses — each  with  the 
short  side  of  its  unequal  gabled  roof  to 
the  sunny  south,  and  the  long  side  extend- 
ing protectingly  to  the  north— are  scat- 
tered at  random  by  ones  or  twos  on  the 
hillside  without  any  approach  to  a  row  or 
a  street.  Each  is  sturdily  independent^ 
and  all  look  comfortable,  neat,  and  well- 
to-do. 

Voltaire  jestingly  described  the  Basques 
as  *^  un  petit  peuple  qui  saute  et  daose 
sur  les  Pyr^n^es.  They  are,  in  tmthi  a 
cheerful,  light-hearted  race,  much  given  to 
dancing,  and  yet  more  to  tennis-playiogi 
which  latter  amusement  is  an  absolute 
passion  with  them.  A  Basque  baby  asks 
for  no  toys  but  a  ball  and  a  wall,  for  no 
sooner  can  he  toddle  than  he  begins  to 
play  fives.  No  wall  is  held  sacred,  and 
though  every  village  has  its  fives-court, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  notices  on  church 
walls,  and  other  smooth  and  inviting  oneii 
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that  it  is  *Mdfendu  de  jouer  k  la  paume 
contre  ce  mur."*  In  the  summer  great 
matches  are  played  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  Basques,  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  our  university  boat-races.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  Basques  then  pour  down 
from  their  mountain  homes  and  sit  cheer- 
fully in  the  burning  sun  from  morn  to 
dewy  eve,  eagerly  following  the  fortunes 
of  their  favorite  heroes. 

They  have  a  fondness  for  bright  color 
that  makes  their  country  very  cheerful  to 
a  stranger's  eye.  Their  houses  are  inva- 
riably of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  roofed 
with  resplendent  scarlet  tiles.  And  these 
cheerful  colors  are  repeated  in  their  dress, 
which  consists  of  white  shirt,  scarlet  sash, 
a  dark  blue  biret^  or  round,  flat  cap,  and 
short  jacket.  Their  feet  are  shod  with 
silence,  for  their  white  canvas  shoes,  laced 
with  red  and  blue  tapes,  are  soled  with 
plaited  hemp,  which  renders  their  wearer 
as  noiseless  as  a  cat. 

The  origin  of  the  Basque  race  is  so 
ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  time, 
and  the  most  opposite  theories  are  held 
with  regard  to  it.  The  only  points  on 
which  I  believe  all  ethnologists  agree  are 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Basques  as  a 
distinct  race,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
necting them  with  any  known  race  of 
Aryan  descent.  Some  have  held  that  they 
are  descended  from  Noah's  son  Japhet,  by 
his  fifth  son.  Tubal,  who  emigrated  to 
Europe  before  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  therefore  transmitted  the  language  of 
Paradise  in  all  its  purity  to  his  descend- 
ants. This  theory  has  the  double  merit 
of  being  bold  and  difficult  to  refute.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  their  language  is  curiously 
distinct  from  all  other  known  tongues.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  acquire,  and  there 
is  a  French  saying  —  useful  as  a  means  of 
exasperating  a  Basque,  if  desired  —  that 
"le  diable  lui-meme  a  pass^  huit  ans  dans 
le  pays  Basque  sans  qu'il  a  pu  apprendre 
la  langue." 

One  authority  says  that  in  the  Basque 
tongue  *'  the  undoubtedly  native  words  for 
cutting  instruments  seem  all  to  have  their 
root  from  words  signifying  stone  or  rock^ 
while  all  such  words  as  imply  the  use  of 
metal  seem  to  be  borrowed.  The  language, 
as  it  were,  represents  the  stone  age,  be- 
fore the  use  of  metals  was  known." 

Another  tells  us  that  their  dances  are 
distinctly  of  astronomical  significance,  and 
must  date  from  the  time  when  their  ances- 


♦  The  frame  is  usually  spoken  of  in  English  as  ten- 
nis, but  its  real  name  \^jeu  de  P'tntne^  and  it  far  more 
resembles  fives.  It  is  played  with  the  hand,  or  with  a 
basket-work  scoop  strapped  on  to  the  hand. 


tors  emigrated  from  Asia  to  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  he  sums  up  his  arguments  by  pro- 
nouncing the  Basques  to  be  ^tdibrisoi 
the  primitive  peoples  of  Asia,  and  the 
unique  representatives  of  that  prehistoric 
race.  In  M.  Garat's  own  words :  "  I  have 
attempted  to  throw  light  on  this  remarka- 
ble people,  their  incredible  antiquity,  their 
Semitic  origin,  and  the  purity  of  their  de- 
scent, and  to  show  that  they,  as  much  as 
the  Israelites  under  the  Patriarchs,  are 
entitled  to  call  themselves  God's  people." 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  which- 
ever theory  may  be  the  right  one,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Basques  are  a  people  of 
singular  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  only 
two  men  of  world-wide  fame  that  their 
country  has  produced  have  been  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Basque  race 
is,  numerically,  a  small  one  —  considera- 
bly under  half  a  million  some  ten  years 
ago  —  and  that  their  mountainous  country 
and  their  unique  language  alike  have 
tended  to  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

They  have  in  them  a  strong  dash  of 
Moorish  blood,  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  Saracens  invaded  France  and  were 
utterly  discomfited  at  Poitiers  by  Charles 
Martel.  Many  of  the  f ugi ti  ves  took  refuge 
among  the  Basques,  and,  being  hospitably 
received,  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  their 
protectors,  and  by  intermarriage  became 
gradually  fused  with  them.  The  Arab 
practice  of  medicine  is  said  even  yet  to 
linger  among  the  Basques,  and  many  of 
their  surnames  are  Moorish  or  of  Arabic 
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A  curious  custom  among  them  men- 
tioned by  Count  Henry  Russell,  and  which 
he  says  is  called  a  toberac^  has  its  exact 
counterpart  in  Somersetshire,  where  it  is 
known  as  rough  music  or  skimmityrid- 
ing.  The  occasion  in  either  case  is  the 
villagers'  desire  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion at  some  striking  lapse  from  the  path 
of  virtue  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber. The  ceremony  takes  place  after  dark, 
when  the  performers  parade  near  the 
offender's  house  and  make  night  hideous 
by  an  appalling  din  of  bells,  ox-horns,  tin 
pans,  and  other  such  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. 

They  doubtless  find  it  answer  the  same 
double  purpose  of  amusing  themselves 
and  vexing  their  victim  as  the  music  of 
the  Scotch  pipers  formerly  did.  Froissart 
says  of  it  that  "  it  may  be  heard  four  miles 
off,  to  the  great  dismay  of  their  enemies 
and  their  own  delight."  He  further  tells 
us  that  when  the  English  army  approached 
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within  a  league  of  the  Scots  the  latter 
*'  began  to  play  such  a  concert  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had 
come  thither  to  join  in  the  noise,  so  that 
those  of  the  English  who  had  never  be- 
fore heard  such  were  much  frightened." 

In  Somersetshire  the  concerts  of  rough 
music  sometimes  lead  to  proceedings  at 
law  ;  but  the  musicians  are  usually  backed 
by  strong  public  opinion,  and  have,  in 
consequence,  an  amount  of  moral  weight 
not  easily  defied. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  we  were  struck  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  we  met  leading  or  carrying 
white  pigs,  and  we  began  to  think  that 
pigs  must  again  be  in  fashion  as  pets,  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  at  Bayonne  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  letters 
of  a  French  lady  of  quality  written  in 
1679,*  she  tells  us  that  **  some  of  the  ladies 
who  came  to  see  me  at  Bayonne  brought 
little  sucking-pigs  under  their  arms,  as  we 
do  little  dogs.  It  is  true  they  were  very 
spruce,  for  most  of  them  had  colored  rib- 
bons tied  round  their  necks  and  tails.  .  .  . 
When  they  dance,  they  must  set  them 
down  and  let  these  grunting  animals  run 
about  the  chamber,  where  they  make  a 
very  unpleasing  harmony." 

The  matter,  however,  was  presently  ex- 
plained by  our  discovering  that  a  cattle 
market  was  being  held.  Many  hundreds 
of  horned  cattle  were  there,  besides  don- 
keys, ponies,  mules,  and  pigs.  The  cattle 
used  in  this  part  of  France  for  agricultural 
and  draught  purposes  are  of  a  very  hand- 
some tawny-colored  breed,  of  great  size  — 
very  similar,  I  should  imagine,  to  the 
Charolais  breed  used  in  the  Morvan.  They 
are  strong,  beautiful  creatures,  soft-eyed 
and  sleek,  and  fetch  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  francs  apiece. 

For  milking  purposes  the  small  black- 
and-white  Breton  breed  is  used.  They 
are  extremely  insignificant  in  appearance 
when  compared  with  the  stately  tawny 
cattle,  but  their  milk  is  rich  and  abundant. 

We  noticed  that  many  of  the  ponies  had 
their  ears  split,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
ponies  bred  on  the  slopes  of  La  Rhune 
were  marked  in  this  way,  and  were  a  very 
hardy,  useful  breed. 

The  writer  of  the  old  letters  already 
quoted  broke  her  journey  —  as  all  travel- 
lers at  that  time  did  — at  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  says  :  **  We  were  well  entertained,  for 
our  table  was  covered  with  wild  fowls  ; 
but  our  beds  were  not  answerable,  being 
stuck  with  feathers  whose  pinions  ran  into 
our  sides." 

*  Cositas  Espafiolaa. 
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The  lady  was  on  her  way  to  Madrid, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  little 
sketch  she  gives  of  manners  in  Spain  at 
that  time.  Speaking  of  servants  in  great 
families,  she  says  :  **  The  Spaniards  give 
but  two  reals  (5//.)  a  day  both  for  food  and 
wages,  but  then  the  servants  live  only 
upon  onions,  peas,  and  such  mean  stu^ 
which  makes  them  as  greedy  as  dogs. 
The  pages  and  footmen  are  kept  so  very 
hungry  that  in  carrying  the  dishes  to  the 
table  they  eat  half  the  victuals  that  is  in 
them.  I  advised  my  kinswoman  to  get  a 
little  silver  stew-pan  made,  fastened  with 
a  padlock,  like  that  I  saw  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Burgos,  and  this  she  did.  So 
now,  after  the  cook  has  filled  it,  he  looks 
through  a  little  grate  to  see  whether  the 
soup  does  well,  and  thus  the  Pages  g*i 
nothing  of  it  but  the  steam.  Before  this 
invention  it  happened  a  hundred  times 
that  when  we  thought  to  have  taken  broth, 
we  found  neither  that  nor  any  flesh." 

Is  it  possible  that  any  custom  of  the 
present  day  will  seem  as  quaint  to  onr 
descendants  two  hundred  years  hence  as 
this  naive  narration  does  to  us  now  ?  The 
world  moves  slowly ;  but  when  we  look 
back  a  couple  of  centuries  we  see  that  its 
progress  has  been  greater  than  we  might 
think. 


From  The  Ninetaenth  Cauonb 
THE  POET  OF  THE  KLEPHTS. 

ARISTOTELSS  VALAORITIS. 

The  poets  of  modern  Greece,  from 
Rhigas  and  Solomos  to  the  present  day 
—  and  they  are  not  few  in  number  —  have 
for  the  most  part  been  essentiallv  nationsl 
in  character,  and  none  more  so  tnan  those 
unnamed  rhapsodists  who  embodied  the 
martial  deeds  and  heroic  spirit  of  her 
mountaineers  throughout  their  long  and 
desperate  struggle  for  independence  in 
those  terse  and  graphic  snatches  of  song, 
handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  among 
the  people,  and  now  happily  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  laborious  compilations  of 
Fauriel,  Marcellus^  Passow,  Legrand,  and 
others.  But  it  is  just  this  spirit  of  those 
nameless  singers,  this  enthusiasm  for  thdr 
country*s  struggle,  wedded  to  an  unusoal 
gift  of  the  highest  poetical  expressiooi 
which  entitles  Aristoteles  Valaoritis  above 
all  others  to  the  distinctive  position  of  the 
national  poet  of  Greece.  His  published 
work,  which  is  but  small  in  volume,  deab 
almost  exclusively  with  the  story  of  Sail 
and  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  insurrao- 
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tion ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  mountains, 
the  living  sense  of  a  grand  and  rugged  na- 
ture, the  spirit  of  liberty  and  defiance, 
breathe  through  every  line  of  his  poems. 

By  ancestral  descent  no  less  than  at 
heart  he  was  a  true  Epirote,  a  son  of  that 
stern  and  rocky  land  which  contributed  so 
many  of  its  bravest  heroes  to  the  national 
cause,  in  the  struggle  for  an  emancipation 
she  was  not  destined  to  share.  The  name 
is  derived  from  a  small  Epirote  town,  of 
which  now  only  the  site  exists,  but  the 
martial  services  of  early  members  of  the 
family  in  the  struggle  against  the  Crescent 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice with  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Santa  Maura,  and  there  they 
were  finally  established  and  inscribed  as 
nobles  in  the  golden  book  of  Leucas.  The 
poet's  father  represented  the  people  of 
Santa  Maura  in  the  Ionian  Assembly  un- 
der the  English  protectorate,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 

Aristoteles  Valaoritis  was  born  in  1824, 
during  the  Greek  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. He  was  educated  first  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  subsequently  at  a  school  in 
Geneva.  Later  he  went  on  to  Paris,  but 
the  northern  climate  proved  too  severe 
for  his  delicate  constitution,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Pisa.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Santa  Maura 
to  settle  down,  and  married  shortly  after- 
wards the  daughter  of  the  well-known 
Emilio  Tipaldo  of  Venice.  His  fortune 
was  sufficiently  considerable  to  make  him 
independent  of  worldly  considerations, 
and  he  devoted  his  time  to  literature  and 
the  public  service  of  his  country.  In 
person  he  was  of  a  tall  and  athletic  figure, 
the  countertype  of  those  mountaineers 
whose  poet  he  elected  to  become.  An 
ardent  and  active  Hellene,  he  was  among 
those  deputies  in  the  Ionian  Chamber  who 
never  ceased  to  combat  the  British  pro- 
tectorate;  it  was  he  who  drew  up  and 
presented,  in  1862,  to  the  lord  high  com- 
missioner the  declaration  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Ionian  Islands  peti- 
tioned for  their  union  with  Greece,  and 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  National  Chamber  at 
Athens.  Eight  years  earlier,  his  identifi- 
cation with  a  rising  in  Epirus  had  brought 
upon  him  a  temporary  exile  from  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  there  was  no  move- 
ment in  which  the  Hellenistic  idea  came 
to  the  fore  in  which  he  did  not  actively 
co-operate  and  contribute  material  assist- 
ance. During  the  Cretan  revolution  of 
1867  he  despatched  volunteers  at  his  own 
expense,   and    maintained    on   his  estate 
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many  exiles  and  victims  of  this  bloody 
struggle.  After  taking  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Greek  Chamber  for  several 
years,  he  finally  quitted  political  life  in 
1869,  and  settled  down  on  the  little  island 
of  Madouri,  which  formed  part  of  his 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Maura, 
where  he  died  in  1879,  ^00  soon  to  have 
seen  realized  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of 
his  life,  the  emancipation  of  Thessaly. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maura,  or  Leucas, 
lies  so  near  the  Akarnanian  coast  that 
when  the  sea  is  low  it  is  just  possible  to 
reach  the  mainland  on  foot.  Beyond  the 
Gulf  of  Arta,  hollowing  out  the  rocky 
coast  to  the  north-east,  the  outlines  of  the 
range  that  held  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
famous  Suli  might  almost  be  visible,  and 
away  to  the  dim  east  a  clear  day  would  re- 
veal the  higher  crests  of  Pindus  and  the 
spurs  that  bound  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
the  immemorial  haunts  of  klepht  and  ar- 
matole.*  It  was  especially  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  that  the  mountain  warriors  came 
down  for  refuge  under  the  Venetian  flag, 
through  their  long  wars  with  the  pachas 
of  Janina,  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  rocky  defiles  became  untenable ;  and 
in  the  youth  of  Valaoritis,  nurtured  during 
the  heat  and  struggle  of  the  Greek  war  of 
independence,  the  isles  were  ringing  with 
the  songs  of  the  popular  heroes,  cast  into 
form  by  unlettered  rhapsodists  and  re- 
peated to  eager  hearers  at  every  village 
fair  by  blind  beggars,  the  wandering  Ho- 
mers of  a  later  day.  It  was  from  these 
folk-songs  that  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion were  drawn ;  it  was  these  men,  the 
heroic  struggle  of  whose  forlorn  hope, 
never  slumbering  throughout  a  century  of 
ceaseless  warfare,  had  won  the  tardy  sym- 
pathy of  Europe,  whose  poet  and  biog- 
rapher he  elected  to  become.  The  sagas 
of  Suli,  the  self-immolation  of  Samuel  the 
prophet  of  Kiapha,  the  heroic  death  of 
a  Vlachavas,  an  Astropojannis,  the  crimes 
of  AM  of  Tebelen,  the  murder  of  Phrosyne, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Diakos,  were  to  be 
sung  by  him  in  poems  which  will  live  as 
long  as  the  Greek  language  survives. 

*  The  Greek  peasantry  who  had  submitted  readily  to 
the  Mussulman  invader  were  allowed  considerable  lib- 
erty of  government,  and  permitted  to  form  a  sort  of 
irregular  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  privileges  origi- 
nally conceded.  These  irregulars  were  Known  as  arma^ 
toll.  Others,  who  rejected  all  overtures  of  the  con- 
queror, and,  taking  to  the  mountains,  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant desultory  warfare,  supporting  themselves  by  raids 
on  the  Turkish  settlers,  and  sometimes  also  on  the 
subject  Greeks,  were  known  by  the  appellation  of 
kiepkts  ;  a  name  which,  signifying  etymologically  rob- 
bery  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  title  of  distinction. 
Later,  when  the  armateli  came  into  frequent  collision 
with  the  Mussulman  militia,  they  were  scarcely  distin* 
guishable  from  the  kUphts. 
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Drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  fount 
of    popular  song,  he  chose  the  popular 
language  for  his  muse,  and  —  setting  him- 
self in  direct  antagonism  to  a  movement 
which,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  writ- 
ing, had  been  initiated  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  Athens  University  and  leading 
contemporary  men  of  letters,  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  language  and  the  re-assim- 
ilation of   the  older  classical  idiom  —  he 
threw  the  weight  of  his  genius  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  made  the  spoken  tongue 
his  vehicle  of  song.     There  is  in  the  pres- 
ent day  in  Greece  a  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween the   spoken   language   and  that  of 
literature,  even  as   revealed  in  the  daily 
press ;  and  in  the  spoken  language  itself 
there  are  many  shades  of  difference,  from 
that  employed   with   an  almost  pedantic 
effort  at  purity  by  the  representatives  of 
the  extreme  school  of  classicists,  through 
the    every-day  vocabulary  of   those   who 
merely  speak  it  as   tradition   has   taught 
them  in  the  more  cultivated  classes,  down 
to  the  ruder  speech  of  the  shepherds  and 
the   country  folk.     But  it   was  precisely 
this   last    development    of    the    Hellenic 
tongue  which  Valaoritis  went  out  of  his 
way  to  practise  and  perfect,  seeking  out 
the  society  of  the  shepherd  and  the  moun- 
taineer, and  sojourning  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  in  order  to  acquire  more  com- 
pletely the  tongue  which  he  admitted  he 
found  "more  plastic  and  more  poetic,  the 
only  envelopment  which  is  truly  suited  to 
our  national  poetry,  and  which  supplies  a 
mysterious  link  in  our  historical  develop- 
ment."    To  quote  again  his   own    words 
from  a  letter  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
question,  he  writes  :  "  To  collect  the  scanty 
materials  of  a  language  so  original  and  so 
poetic,  to  give  it  the  polish  of  an  artistic 
form,  and  to  mould  it  in  conformity  with 
certain  indispensable  rules  of  composition, 
I  have  worked  hard  during  thirty  years 
without   reu;arding  the  furious  attacks  of 
our  learned  folk,  who,  having  excluded  it 
from  all  poetic  competitions,  were   bent 
upon    making  it  disappear  entirely  from 
the   memory  of  men  and  the  lips  of  the 
people."     The  language  which  these  last 
are  endeavoring  to  substitute  for  it  he  de- 
scribes as  *'an  abortive  child  of  the  an- 
cient language,  destined  to  remain  without 
influence  on  the  heart  of  a  nation  that  can 
only  appreciate  a  poetry  which  it  can  feel, 
can  sing,  can  understand."     On  the  other 
hand,  it   has  been   urged  that  the  result 
obtained  by  the  poet  is  a  somewhat  hybrid 
diction,  not  one  simple  dialect  but  a  com- 
bination  of  dialects,   with   a   not  wholly 
consistent  intermixture  of  language  which 
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the  writer  is  inevitably  bound  to  graft 
upon  the  peasant's  speech.  However,  the 
battle  of  language  is  still  being  fought  in 
Greece,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  hazard 
a  conjecture  as  to  where  victory  may  ulti- 
matelv  rest.  But  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  vehicle  selected  by  Valaoritis  will 
prevent  his  poems  from  being  ever  widely 
read  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  Greek- 
speaking  people,  as  their  matter  fully  en- 
titles them  to  be,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  following  their  spirit  in  what 
is  practically  a  difi^rent  language  from 
that  which  it  is  most  useful  to  acquire, 
while  even  to  those  Greeks  who  speak 
the  cultivated  language  they  are  not  quite 
easy  reading. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  spite 
of  his  zealous  partisanship  in  this  cause, 
the  notes  and  introductions  to  his  poems, 
which  are  filled  with  historical  details  and 
research,  are  written  in  language  of  that 
extreme  purity  and  correctness  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  poetry  he  protests 
against.  It  is  also  remarkable,  an(|  it  was 
a  source  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the 
poet  himself,  that  in  spite  of  the  persist- 
ent hostility  of  the  Athens  University  to 
the  line  he  had  adopted,  it  was  Valaoritis 
who  was  selected  by  the  Council  of  that 
university  to  recite  his  poem  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  statue  of  the  patriarch 
Gregory,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution,  which  now  stands 
in  front  of  the  university  building.  It 
was  the  last  and  greatest  triumph  of  his 
life  as  a  poet  and  a  patriot,  and  he  could 
have  wished  no  higher  acknowledgment 
of  his  genius. 

Valaoritis  wrote  a  number  of  poems  in 
early  youth,  but  a  published  collection, 
which  indicated  certain  promise,  was  not 
followed  by  any  further  volume  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two.  After 
a  long  period  of  silence  the  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  a  child  roused  him 
to  take  up  the  pen  once  more.  Then  af> 
peared  the  famous  volume  known  as  the 
**  Mnemosyna."  Even  after  this  he  al- 
lowed long  intervals  to  pass  without  com- 
mitting anything  to  paper,  and  when  be 
did  write  he  wrote  quickly  and  without 
much  subsequent  correction.  His  roano- 
scripts  show  but  little  rewriting.  He  has 
left  a  considerable  quantity  of  unpublished 
work,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  son,  M. 
Jean  A.  Valaoritis,  contemplates  issuing  a 
complete  volume  of  his  posthumous  work. 
His  later  poems  are  said  to  assimilate 
even  more  closely  than  his  early  ones  to 
those  popular  songs  which  were  his  chief 
inspiration. 
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The  construction  of  the  language  in  the 
poems  of  Valaoritis  is  absolutely,  even 
naively,  simple.  Short,  direct,  and  even 
abrupt  at  times,  he  gains  in  vigor  and 
loses  nothing  of  suggestiveness,  and  within 
his  self-imposed  limits  exhibits  a  high 
dramatic  quality,  a  richness  of  imagery, 
and  a  certain  boldness  of  conception  and 
contrast  which  reminds  one  at  times  of 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  influence  on  his  style 
he  is  said  to  have  admitted.  His  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are  drawn  directly  from  the 
mountains  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well, 
and  produce  their  immediate  effect  on 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  individual 
character  of  Greek  landscape.  There  are 
passages  where  the  spirit  of  spring  and 
the  glow  of  summer  seem  to  have  passed 
directly  into  his  soul ;  indeed,  there  is  far 
more  feeling  for  nature  in  the  small  sum- 
total  of  his  poetic  writing,  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  of  the  open  air,  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the 
poets  of  southern  latitudes,  and  if  the 
chord  of  passion  has  seldom  swept  across 
his  lyre,  though  there  are  passages  in 
the  *'  Kyra  Phrosyne  "  which  suggest  his 
latent  power,  it  responds  to  a  fervor  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  thrill  of  patriotic  fire 
which  is  a  rarer  and  perhaps  higher  qual- 
ity. Above  all,  there  is  in  every  poem 
that  subtle  and  indefinable  essence,  so 
impossible  to  analyze  and  yet  so  immedi- 
ately appreciated,  which  distinguishes  the 
poet  from  the  verse-writer.  Of  his  man- 
ner one  cannot  hope  to  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  ;  it  is  only  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  his  subject  in  en- 
veloping recent  or  contemporary  historical 
episodes  with  the  ideal  atmosphere,  which 
it  will  be  attempted  to  expose  in  one  or 
two  specimens  here. 

The  volume  of  early  poems  above  al- 
luded to  was  published  in  1845.  The  date 
of  the  lirst  edition  of  his  famous  "  Mne- 
mosyna  "  is  1857.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  an 
exact  equivalent  for  this  title  in  English, 
as  the  commemorative  services  for  the 
dead  which  it  is  used  to  indicate  in  Greek 
are  unknown  in  our  country;  the  nearest 
translation  would  perhaps  be  **  Memorial 
Poems,"  and  as  such  the  collection  in- 
cludes one  or  two  elegies  recording  per- 
sonal losses  as  well  as  the  odes  commem- 
orating the  heroes  and  forerunners  of 
Greek  independence.  The  striking  series 
of  dramatic  lyrics  which  set  in  a  grim  and 
graphic  picture  the  reappearance  of  the 
hunted  ghost  of  Thandse  Vaghia,  the  agent 
of  Ali  Pacha  in  the  massacre  of  Gardiki, 
to  the  blind  and  homeless  beggar  woman 


who  had  been  his  wife,*  are  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  tempting  as  it  is  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  the  popular  song 
upon  his  muse  by  a  rendering  of  the  piece 
which  ^describes  the  death  of  the  veteran 
klepht,  Dimos,  and  how  his  trusty  gun 
burst  as  the  farewell  shot  was  fired  and 
the  echo  of  its  last  discharge  mingled  oq 
the  mountain  side  with  the  warrior's  pass- 
ing soul,  we  must  confine  oiirselves  to  two 
selections,  both  belonging  to  the  cycle  of 
the  songs  of  Suli. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  the  little  mountain  commonwealth 
of  Suli,  which  for  so  many  years  defied 
the  authority  and  the  armies  of  Ali  of 
Janina,  was  still  a  familiar  memory  in  the 
days  of  the  poet's  youth.  Originally  a 
small  band  of  shepherds  from  Gardiki,  who 
had  fled  from  the  oppression  of  their  mas- 
ters, the  Suliotes,  had  developed  in  their 
seven  villages  of  the  plain  and  four  of  the 
mountain  a  small  patriarchal  common- 
wealth without  written  law  or  law  courts, 
in  which  the  family  formed  the  political 
element  of  the  State,  while  the  heads  of 
families  acted  as  the  arbiters  of  disputes 
and  united  in  a  sort  of  general  council,  the 
matter  for  whose  deliberations  was  almost 
exclusively  war.  At  the  head  of  this  little 
republic  at  the  time  of  the  final  crisis  in 
their  struggle  for  existence  was  the  ascetic 
priest  or  monk  Samuel,  who  believed  him- 
self to  be,  and  was  regarded  by  the  moun- 
taineers as,  an  inspired  prophet,  and  whose 
heroic  death  in  the  abandoned  stronghold 
of  Kounghi  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Valaoritis's  most  remarkable  poems.  The 
total  number  of  the  Suliotes  never  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand  souls,  and  they  could 
never  put  more  than  fifteen  hundred  fight- 
ing men  in  the  field,  but  with  this  little 
force  they  kept  the  armies  of  Ali  Pacha  at 
bay  for  a  number  of  years,  and  inflicted 
several  signal  defeats  on  his  trained  Alba- 
nian troops. 

First,  however,  in  historical  order  comes 
the  poem  which  commemorates  the  flight 
of  Ali  after  the  defeat  inflicted  on  his 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  picked  Albanians 
who  were  drawn  on  into  the  rocky  defiles 
of  Suli,  where  they  were  attacked  in  front 
by  the  women  led  by  the  wife  of  Lambros 
Tsavellas  —  an  episode  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  popular  songs  — 
and  in  flank  and  rear  by  an  ambush  of  the 
Suliote  men  under  Tsavellas  himself,  who 
had  recendy  got  away  from  the  prisons  of 


*  A  translation  of  this  poem  appeared  many  yean 
ago  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
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Janina  UDder  pretence  of  iaducing  his 
clansmen  to  submit.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  in  a  prose  translation  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  this 
poem,  the  metre  of  which  by  its  rapid 
double  rhyme  carries  the  reader  along 
with  a  rush  and  swing,  while  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  preserve  its  simplic- 
ity in  an  attempt  to  render  it  in  verse. 

A  horse,  a  horse,  Omer  Vrioni  I 

Suli  is  on  us  and  overwhelms  us ; 

A  horse,  a  horse !     Canst  hear  all  round  us 

Their  bullets  whistle,  hot  and  menacing  I 

Haste,  haste,  Vrioni  1  a  little  nearer 
And  I  shall  never  *scape  their  talons ; 
A  horse !     I  know  him  by  the  kilt  he  wears. 
My  mortal  foe,  Lambros  Tsavellas. 

Seest  thou  him  not  ?    Like  the  Death-angel,* 

on 
He  comes,  whirling  on  high  his  yataghan  — 
I  can  feel  the  clutching  of  his  fingers 
Struggling  to  tear  my  heart  out; 

A  horse,  a  horse !     Omer  Vrioni  I 
The  sun  is  down,  the  night  draws  on. 

They  fly,  they  fly  —  the  doom  is  just. 
And  pale  fear  follows  in  their  wake ; 
The  black  of  night  and  the  night  mist, 
These  are  their  only  company. 

They  dash  through  forest  and  ravine, 
The  spurs  drip  drops  of  blood ; 
The  horse  flings  spume-flakes  like  the  sea — 
Ali  is  afraid  —  he  is  but  just  in  time. 

As  he  goes  by,  it  needs  but  a  wind's  breath, 
A  creaking  branch,  a  falling  leaf, 
A  bird  that  flies,  a  roebuck  scared  away, 
A  little  stream  that  murmurs  in  the  gorge, 

And  Ali  trembles  at  them  all ! 

A  cold  sweat  bathes  his  forehead ; 

His  horse  pricks  up  his  cars,  holds  breath. 

And  draws  up  sharp  —  it  was  a  wolf  went  by  I 

The  horseman  grips  his  saddle  tight. 
His  eyes  behold  Tsavellas  everywhere ; 
On  every  side  he  seems  to  see 
The  gleam  of  naked  sabres. 

His  white  beard,  white  like  snow. 

Is  caught  by  the  wind,  blown  across  his  mouth 

And  back,  divided  round  his  throat 

As  though  it  meant  to  strangle  him; 

And  as  the  sea  waves,  blown  on  by  the  south 

wind, 
Are  lost  running  on  into  the  darkness, 
And  only  visible  to  sight 
By  the  foam  that  blanches  their  crests. 


*  The  name  of  the  ancient  ferrvman  of  Styx  survives 
in  modern  Greek  supersiition  asCharos,  whose  allotted 
task  it  is  to  convey  the  dead  from  this  world  to  the 
next. 
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So  on  this  night  the  horse  flew  past 
As  a  wave  runs  up  into  the  gloom -^ 
A  sable  wave  round  rolling 
With  Ali  Pacha*s  beard  for  foam. 

His  horse  drops  dying,  and  'as  it  paws 
the  ground  in  the  death  agony  Ali  cannot 
hear  if  his  pursuers  are  still  upon  bis 
track,  and  puts  a  bullet  through  the  ani- 
maKs  brain.  Has  the  shot  betrayed  him? 
A  voice  cries :  "  Vizir  Ali  I " 

And  still  the  cries  I  — the  din  grows  nearer  | 
With  eyes  wide  open  on  the  void 
Ali  cries  out  aloud  for  aid, 
"  Help,  help  I  Omer  Vrioni  I  " 

Ali  Pacha,  thus  pursued. 

Got  back  half  dead  to  Janina, 

And  all  the  afterdavs  he  lived  on  earth 

He  seemed  to  see  the  white  kilt  of  Tsavellas. 

After  this  defeat  the  Suliotes  were  left 
at  peace  for  eight  years.  The  closing 
scenes  of  their  tragic  story,  when  Am 
found  time  in  1803  to  complete  the  exter- 
mination of  his  most  dangerous  enemies, 
present  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes 
in  history.  Isolating  their  various  vil« 
lages  and  strongholds,  the  troops  of  Ali 
took  them  one  by  one  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  mountain  fortresses  of 
Kounghi,  the  storehouse  and  arsenal  of 
the  community,  was  abandoned  by  the 
mass  of  the  survivors  who,  when  attacked 
by  Veli  Pacha  in  spite  of  their  capitula* 
tion,  retired  to  take  up  a  stronger  position 
on  the  heights  of  Zalongos.  It  was  here 
that  the  Suliote  women,  stationed  on  a 
rocky  ed^^e  overhanging  a  sheer  precipice, 
when  they  saw  the  whole  mountain  sur- 
rounded and  the  enemy  steadily  advanc- 
ing in  spite  of  the  havoc  in  his  ranks,  took 
their  infant  children  and,  kissing  them  for 
the  last  time,  flung  them  down  the  abyss, 
and  then  joining  hands  in  the  syrtos. 
danced  the  graceful,  old-world  dance 
among  the  falling  shot  round  and  round 
the  little  platform,  one  of  the  dancen 
breaking  on  from  the  line  each  time  the 
winding  chain  approached  the  edge,  and 
leaping  down  into  annihilation.  The  priest 
Samuel  had  refused  to  leave  the  fort  of 
Kounghi,  and  remained  with  five  wounded 
pallikars  to  await  the  advance  of  VelL 
They  gathered  all  the  remaining  powder 
together  in  the  chapel,  and  as  the  sol- 
diers advanced,  Samuel  administered  the 
communion  to  his  five  comrades;  tbeui 
when  the  strokes  of  the  invaders  fell  upoa 
the  door,  he  fired  the  magazine  and  imoMH 
lated  himself  with  them  in  the  ruins  of 
Kounghi. 

In  the  poem  of  Valaoritis,  the  cries  of 
the  advancing  Albanians  are  heard  with- 
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out;  Sarmuel  is  alone  at  prayer  behind  the 
screen  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  He  has  no 
water  to  complete  the  contents  of  the  holy 
vessel,*  a  tear  for  the  lost  Suli  falls  from 
his  eyes  upon  the  wine,  and  as  he  kisses 
the  rim  he  feels  the  miraculous  throb  of 
life  pass  through  the  holy  cup.  The  cur- 
tain of  the  inner  sanctuary  opens,  and  the 
five  warriors  kneel.  Samuel  places  the 
chalice  on  a  powder  barrel  reverently,  as 
though  upon  an  altar,  and  fires  the  slow 
fuse.  Then  he  kneels  too,  and  offers  up 
his  last  prayer  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, and  records  the  solemn  vow  that 
never  shall  the  foot  of  the  infidel  cross 
the  holy  threshold  nor  tread  the  soil  of 
Kounghi ;  the  keys  that  he  holds  in  trust 
he  will  surrender  neither  on  earth  nor  in 
heaven,  for  there  his  Creator  will  sufiEer 
him  to  wear  them  at  his  girdle.  Then  he 
imparts  to  each  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
cup. 

The  first  has  partaken,  the  second  has  par- 
taken, 

He  has  given  it  to  the  third,  the  fourth  one 
has  received  it. 

He  stands  before  the  last  one,  and  offers  it  to 
him; 

And  as  the  priest's  melodious  voice  intoned 
the 

**  Of  thv  mysterious  banquet 
To-day,'  O  Son  of  God " 

Voices  broke  in,  blows  on  the  door,  loud  tu- 
mult; 

The  infidels  press  round :  **  Now,  monk,  what 
dost  thou  here?** 

Samuel  lifted  his  eyes  up  at  the  sound, 

And  from  the  spoon  poised  high  above  the 
barrel 

Let  fall  thereon  an  awful  drop  of  consecrated 
blood : 

Then  broke  the  lightning  shock,  the  great 
world  thundered, 

The  church  showed  one  red  flash  upon  the 
clouds,  one  red  flash,  dusky  Kounghi  I 

Ah,  what  a  funeral  fire  on   this  her  day  of 
doom 

Had    ill-starred   Suli,   what  smoke   of  what 
frankincense  I 

Then  seemed  to  mount  up  skyward  the  monk's 

dark  cassock, 
And  spread  and  ever  spread  like  an  awful 

cloud  of  gloom, 
Like  a  great  black  cloud  it  spread  and  blotted 

out  the  sun: 
And  as  the  smoke  kept  rising  that  bore  it  in 

its  train 
The  robe  went  sailing  on  and  swept  by  like 

the  shadow  of  death : 
And  wherever  its  terrible  shadow  passed  on 

its  way. 
Like  a  mysterious  fire  it  set  the  woods  aflame. 

*  In  the'orthodox  celebration  the  admixture  of  water 
is  iodispensable. 


Yet  with  the  first  few  thunderstorms,  and  after 

the  new  rains, 
A  green  grass  sprang  again  there,  laurel  and 

olive  and  myrtle, 
Hopes,  victories  and  battles,  and  liberty  and 

joy. 

The  two  longest  and  most  important 
poems  of  Valaoritis  are  the  **  Kyra  Phro- 
syne  "  or  **  Mistress  Euphrosyne  "  and 
**  Tbandse  Diakos."  The  former,  first  pub- 
lished in  1S59,  ^s  the  story  of  the  drowning 
by  Ali  Pacha  in  the  lake  at  Janina  of  the 
mistress  of  his  son  Moukhtar,  with  six- 
teen other  Greek  ladies,  because  she  had 
repelled  his  passionate  advances  and  not, 
as  it  was  pretended,  in  order  to  appease 
the  indignation  of  the  slighted  wife  of 
Moukhtar.  The  subject  is  lyrically  treated, 
partly  in  a  narrative  and  partly  in  dramatic 
form,  and  may  well  be  compared,  as  it  has 
been,  with  Byron's  Eastern  romances. 
Throughout  the  poem  is  filled  with  exqui- 
site imager}*,  a  critic  might  even  find  it 
overcharged  with  simile  and  the  weaving 
of  poetic  thought;  its  power  is  incontesta- 
ble. There  is  a  terrible  force  of  passion 
and  resistance  in  the  grim  scene  enacted 
at  the  dead  of  night  where  Phrosyne  kneels 
at  prayer  and  the  demon  Ali  breaks  in 
upon  her  solitude.  The  horrible  conflict 
is  described  with  all  those  realistic  touches 
which  lend  peculiar  intensity  —  the  little 
caged  bird  that  scared  flutters  against 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  the  light  that  spar- 
kled in  the  lamp  before  the  holy  picture 
put  out  as  the  picture  falls  in  the  strug- 
gle, with  its  last  flicker  revealing  the 
dagger  in  All's  girdle,  which  the  fright- 
ened girl  snatches  and  keeps  him  at  bay 
with,  ♦»  Hold  back  thy  breath,  Ali  1  for  if 
it  touch  me,  I  will  slay  thee !"  The  last 
scene  is  the  work  of  a  master-hand; 
Phrosyne  in  prison  receives  absolution  for 
all  her  sins  on  condition  that  she  accepts 
her  martyrdom,  and  the  seventeen  white 
figures  are  marched  down  to  the  lake 
through  the  silence  of  the  starry  night. 
The  voice  of  the  tempter  still  whispers  ia 
her  ear  through  the  mouth  of  Tahir,  the 
minister  of  the  crimes  of  Ali :  Will  she 
let  all  the  others  die,  when  but  a  word  will 
save  their  lives ;  their  children  are  calling 
for  them  from  the  cradle,  will  she  let  them 
die  ?  On  the  way  through  the  fields  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  the  vizir  himself 
is  waiting  with  the  two  children  of  Phro- 
syne ;  he  holds  their  hands ;  he  points 
out  their  mother  to  them  ;  the  fairies  are 
taking  her  away,  and  he  bids  them  call  her 
back.  The  strain  is  too  great ;  Phrosvne 
does  not  live  to  reach  the  water's  edge, 
but  the  demon's  vengeance  still  is  wreaked. 
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The  boat  puts  out  into  the  lake  with  its 
burden  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
lake  on  which  these  girl-like  figures  had 
floated  through  many  a  summer  day,  dip- 
ping their  white  arms  in  the  water  ripples 
and  watching  the  peaks  of  Pindus  across 
the  waters  which  are  to  be  their  shroud. 
At  the  margin  the  monster  waits  and  holds 
his  breath  to  hear  the  splashing  of  the 
bodies  as  they  are  dropped  into  the  dark 
lake.  The  widening  water-rings  seem  to 
come  chasing  one  another  to  his  feet,  and 
then  the  cold  shudder  of  fear  overcomes 
him. 

And  thou,  Ali,  thou  that  hast  sated  thy  rage 

and  fury, 
When  on  thee  the  hour  of  doom  shall  come, 

shut  in  there  on  thine  isle, 
This  night  which  thou  hast  spent  here,  thou 

shalt  remember  then ! 
And  when  thou  leanest  down  thy  lips  to  cool 

them 
Thou  shalt  but  drink  the  scorching  bitterness 

of  fire  unquenchable : 
For  salt  are  tears  to  drink,  with  poison  for 

the  after-taste. 
Salt  arc  they,  mark  it  well  1     Thou  shalt  see 

how  (hey  shall  wake  from  slumber. 
Shall  mount  up  in  the  night  and  beat  upon  thy 

rock. 
Great  waves  round  rolling,  crested  with  crowns 

of  foam. 
With  murmuring  sound  and  roaring,  cruel 

and  hungry. 
Around  thee  they  shall   rise,  rise  high  and 

grow  to  mountains. 
They  shall  cut  off  thy  flight  and  bar  thee  from 

retreating. 
Thou  wilt  cry  aloud  for  help  and  none  will 

hearken, 
The  lake  shall  drink  thee  down. 

Two  incidents  marked  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  revolution  :  the  massacre  at 
Peta,  and  the  defeat  of  the  small  body  of 
armaloles  who  attempted  the  defence  of 
Thermopylae  under  Thandse  Diakos.  The 
second  of  these  forms  the  subject  of  a 
poem  which  is  selected  for  longer  analysis, 
asbein^  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
and  original  of  all  the  poems  of  Valaoritis, 
or  at  any  rate  the  one  in  which  the  lire  of 
his  patriotic  enthusiasm  is  revealed  with 
its  brijrhtest  glow  around  the  figure  of  his 
favorite  hero.  It  appeared  in  1867,  eight 
years  after  the  "  Kyra  Phrosyne,"  and 
only  one  published  poem  from  his  pen 
bears  a  later  date,  the  memorial  ode  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  patriarch's  statue  al- 
luded to  already.  The  young  hero  of  this 
epical  tragedy,  born  in  1792,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  those  families  of 
fighting  men  who  had  been  companions  in 
arms  of  Costantaras  and  Androutzos,  and 
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had  kept  up  a  constant  guerilla  war  with 
their  Turkish  masters  throughout  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  placed  by  his  father  ia  the  or- 
thodox monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
at  Erineos,  and  received  the  rank  o£ 
diakos  or  deacon,  by  which  appellation  he 
was  ever  after  known.  His  singular  beaaty 
of  person,  which  became  proverbial 
through  the  country-side,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  neighboring  aga,  and 
a  disgraceful  fate  awaited  him ;  but  Thar 
ndse,  receiving  timely  warning,  fled,  and 
exchanged  the  cassock  of  the  monk  for 
the  kilt  of  the  armatole  in  the  mountains 
of  Doris.  His  would-be  persecutor  was 
shortly  afterwards  named  governor  of  Sa- 
lona,  and,  Thandse  having  failed  to  make 
his  appearance  with  the  customary  gifts 
and  congratulations,  Pherkat  Bey  ap- 
pealed to  Ali  Pacha  to  bring  hin  to 
submission.  In  obedience  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  latter,  Thandse  agreed  to 
present  himself  on  a  given  day  before  the 
governor,  and  the  latter  on  his  part,  it  is 
alleged,  duly  prepared  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred satellites  to  assassinate  the  young 
chief;  but  Thanise  appeared  surrounded 
by  eighty  chosen  companions,  and,  all  at- 
tempts to  isolate  him  having  proved  inef- 
fectual, was  enabled  to  return  in  security 
to  his  mountains. 

In  1 8 16  he  took  service  at  the  court  of 
Ali,  who,  from  having  been  the  eager  per- 
secutor of  the  Greeks,  was  then  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cause  of 
Hellenism.  The  impressions  of  his  early 
life,  the  gentle  demeanor  of  the  monk,  and 
a  touch  of  poetry  and  imagination  peculiar 
to  his  character,  were  uneffaced  by  the 
rough  scenes  and  subjects  with  whom  he 
was  thrown  into  contact,  and  he  remained 
an  anomalous  figure  in  this  strange  sur- 
rounding like  that  of  some  mediseval  sol- 
dier of  the  Cross,  some  knight  on  a 
mysterious  quest  fallen  among  a  strange 
company.  It  is  even  said  that  Ali,  in 
whom  his  pure  and  blameless  life  excited 
a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  suspicion,  en- 
deavored to  procure  his  assassination,  bnt 
that  Odysseus,  son  of  Androutzos,  the 
hero  of  the  famous  retreat  through  the 
Morea  in  1770,  who  received  his  orders, 
took  pains  to  see  that  they  were  not  car 
ried  out.  In  1S16  Odysseus  became  chick 
captain  of  the  armatoles  of  Livadia,  and 
chose  Thandse  as  his  lieutenant  m proi0' 
i>allikar^  and  not  long  afterwards  be  sn& 
ceeded  his  friend  as  chief  captain. 

This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  a  history 
of  the  Greek  revolution.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  at  the  latest  battle  of  Thermopylc 


there  was  <he  same  hesitaiion  and  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  various  cliieftains  as 
the  Greek  Stales  had  shown  in  ancient 
davs,  and  that  when  the  army  of  Kiose 
Mehemei  Pacha  and  OmerVryoni  reached 
the  famous  pass  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  a  mere  handful  of  determined 
men  under  Panourias  at  Chaicommata 
and  Diakos  at  Thermopylz,  who  sold 
their  lives  as  gallantly  as  ever  Spartan  or 
Thespian  of  old.  Among  the  slain  was 
Mitros.  the  brother  of  Diakos.  Diakos 
himself,  when  his  little  force  was  almost 
annihilated,  disdained  to  fiv,  and,  holding 
the  firm  conviclion  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Greek  liberty, 
accepted  hia  fate  and  went  unfaltering  to 
the  awful  death  which  is  recorded  in  Va- 
laoriiis's  masterpiece. 

The  poem  opens  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  eve  of  St,  George's  day,  April  23; 
Diakos  sends  his  brother  Mitros  to  the 
highest  vantage-ground  to  watch  the  ene- 
my's movements.  If  they  come  in  their 
thousands  with  Kiose  Mehemet  at  their 
head,  he  is  to  remain  and  fight  them  single- 
handed,  but  if  in  the  front  the  horse  of 
Omer  Vryoni  be  seen  he  is  to  return  and 
wake  his  captain.  Then  alt  the  warriors 
kneel,  and  night  is  silent  10  hearken  to  the 
prayer  of  Diakos:  "  Lord,  strengthen  us, 
that  they  may  learn  lo  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  west  that  thisenslaved  land  is  never 
dead,  but  that  now  with  the  spring  she  will 
take  heart  to  fiower  again.  Thy  blessing 
on  this  hourl"  Then  they  lie  down  to 
sleep.  The  stars  come  out  to  lake  delight 
in  his  youth  and  his  beauty.  The  spring 
breathes  all  her  odors  round  him  atid 
caresses  him  as  though  he  were  her  child, 
the  flowers  nod  to  kiss  his  head  ;  day  will 
re-dawn  ere  long  and  the  eagles  sharpen 
their  talons  and  brace  their  wings  as  they 
mark  down  their  prey.  With  daybreak 
the  two  chieftains  Panourias  and  Dyovou- 
niolis  find  him  still  calmly  sleeping.  They  ' 
are  come  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  reliii- 1 
quish  his  project  of  self-devotion,  and  to  I 
preserve  lives  so  valuable  to  the  cause  for 
a  less  forlorn  hope.  Out  their  words  are  I 
vain  ;  Omer  Vryoni  shall  not  pass  the  gate  ' 
of  Greece  without  dyeing  his  horse's  feet 
in  blood,  and  if  Diakos  must  hold  the  road 
alone,  he  will  stretch  his  arms  out  like  a 
cross  and  plant  his  feet  into  the  soil  and 
the  foe  shall  never  .see  his  heels.  He  as- 1 
signs  their  posts  to  each  and  chooses  I 
Damasta  for  his  own  ;  a  shadow  crosses  ; 
ills  Mitros;Omer  Vryoni  is  on  the  march.  I 

The  third  canto  opens  with  one  of  those  I 
pieces  of  description  which  mark  the  true 
poet: —  I 
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The  partridges  are  calling  sweetly,  and  the 


If  joy 


Sends  forth  a  furtive  ray,  caressing  lightly 
Their  speckled  breasts  until  they  throb  with 

gladness. ' 
Right  in  the  highest  heaven  the  falcon  wings 

The  eagle's  right  hand  pallikar,  bathing  his 

In  the  cleat  air  of  dawn,  before  he  hies  him 

forth  to  plunder. 
With  jov  the  heather  laves  its  blooms  in  dew. 
And  in  the  light  motion  of  the  wind  upon  its 


The   mint   and  the  sage  1 

breathes, 
The   laurel   and  the  myrtli 

gelher. 
The  virgin  snows  are  weeping  under  the 


lovingly  to- 


Theri 


rays ; 


ing  of  the  waters  is  plain  to  hear,  as 

from  the  hanging  rock 
They  hasten  on  their  restless  road,  you  would 

say  the  murinuring  voices 
Were  calling  to  the  Klephls  and  speeding  on 


joy, 


le  cornfields,  the  ploughm; 


And  here  and  there  one  tall  ear  rising  higher 
Bends   hither  and  bends   thither  a  yielding 

As  though  on  tip-toe,  too,  to  see  Diakos  pass. 
Three  hundred  pallikari  are  encamped 
about  Damasta.  A  group  sit  round  the 
ancient  Diamanii,  who  is  reading  on  the 
shoulder-bone  of  the  lamb  slain  for  the 
Easter  feast  the  signs  of  the  future,  and 
all  are  of  evil  omen.  Mitros  comes  rush- 
ing in  grazed  by  a  bullet.  Dyovouniotts  is 
inflight;  the  Turks  are  close  upon  them. 
Every  man  to  his  place,  behind  rocks  and 
trees  and  stones,  and  tufts  of  thyme  or 
heather,  wherever  a  little  cover  is  avail- 
able ;  and  through  the  leaves  lierce  eyes 
look  down  the  pass.  Mitros  has  nothing 
but  bad  news  to  tell,  and  with  a  few 
graphic  touches  he  describes  how  the 
battle  has  gone  at  the  outposts.  The 
Turks  advance;  a  dervish  marches  in 
front  with  a  head  in  either  hand,  the  heads 
of  the  bishop  Isaias  and  the  pallikar  Pap- 
pajannis.  A  voice  rings  out  above  the 
clamor,  and  a  herald  offers  Diakos  wealth 
and  honors  if  he  will  give  Vryoni  free  pas- 
sage. The  answer  comes  ;  "  Accursed  be 
you,  who  speak  our  tongue  and  dare  to 
frame  .such  blasphemy  in  such  a  sacred 
spot ;  accursed  !  "  And  the  echoes  of  the 
rocks  poison  the  air  with  the  malediction. 
The  livid  lips  of  the  decapitated  bishop 
quiver  and  hoarsely  answer  "Accursed," 
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and  the  mouth  of  Pappajanuis  spits  blood 
and  repeats,  "Amen,  accursed!"  The 
fight  begins  ;  a  shot  from  Diakos  kills  the 
horse  of  Omer  Vryoni  under  him,  and  old 
Diamanti  lays  the  dervish  low.  "  Thou 
hast  split  his  skull  in  the  true  place,  Dia- 
manti, hast  opened  him  a  third  eye  that  he 
may  find  his  way  without  misgiving  in 
hell."  The  battle  is  conveyed  with  tre- 
mendous spirit;  the  rapid  interchange  of 
question  and  answer  in  dramatic  sticho- 
mythia  brings  each  shifting  incident  of 
the  fight  graphically  before  the  reader. 
The  Turks  come  on  in  thousands ;  a  little 
band  alone  remains  round  Diakos,  they 
make  their  last  stand  in  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery ;  Mitros  and  Diamanti  are  dead 
at  his  side  ;  with  his  last  shot  he  kills  the 
traitor  herald,  and  leaning  against  the 
altar,  fights  on  with  the  stump  of  his 
sword.  But  a  hundred  hands  have  bound 
him  fast,  and  as  they  drag  him  away,  the 
last  survivors,  Kalyvas  and  Vakojannis, 
rushing  to  aid  him  from  the  ruined  khan 
they  have  been  defending,  are  struck  down 
before  his  eyes. 

The  fourth  canto  commences  with  a 
repulsive  picture  of  the  aged  gipsy,  who 
was  to  serve  as  the  executioner  of  Diakos, 
in  his  den  under  a  gloomy  oak,  which,  like 
a  hollow  mockery  of  earth^s  ambitions, 
"had  struck  its  branches  into  the  heaven, 
its  roots  deep  down  to  hell,  while  time  had 
nested  in  its  heart,  and  cleaved  a  deep 
furrow  there  which,  gnawing,  slowly  con- 
sumed it."  The  gipsy  in  Greece  followed 
ever  close  on  the  heels  of  calamity,  like 
the  shark  behind  a  doomed  ship;  ready 
for  all  dirty  work,  the  scavenger  of  society, 
the  willing  minister  of  the  rack,  the  scaf- 
fold. Perhaps  in  no  land  are  more  aban- 
doned specimens  of  humanity  to  be  found 
than  the  remnants  of  this  ill-fated  race  in 
Greece  ;  without  home  or  heritage,  with- 
out law  or  creed,  they  haunt  the  outskirts 
of  civilization,  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  filth  and  disease  and  leprosy,  shunning 
the  light  of  day  and  the  faces  of  their 
fellow  men.  Such  a  creature  is  painted 
here  in  vivid  and  repellent  colors,  as  the 
gaoler  and  executioner  of  Diakos,  and  in 
the  gipsy's  den  he  spends  his  last  night  on 
earth.  Then  follows  what  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  grandest  passage  of  the  poem, 
the  vision  of  Diakos.  There,  in  that 
hideous  spot,  — 

The  eye  of  God  that  never  shuts  kept  vigil 

also; 
And  suddenly  there  came  in  their  thousands 

round  Thandse 
The  mighty  spirits  from  another  world, 


With  the  symbols  of  their  ancient  martyrdoDH, 

their  manliness  of  old, 
And  they  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and 

breathed  new  vigor  through  him ; 
And  o'er  his  gloomy  prison  they,  in  their 

azure  stoles. 
Spread  wide  their  wings  abroad,  and  opened 

round  above  him 
The  deeps  of   heaven  infinite,  and  starred 

them  o'er 
With  memories  immortal  and  sweet 

from  the  grave. 

So  all  the  heroes  of  the  lone  aoeqoal 
struggle  appear  before  him,  each  glorified 
by  the  story  of  his  life  and  bearing  like 
a  martyr  the  symbols  of  his  sacrifice. 
Kitzos  Millionis,  Boukovalas  are  there, 
Androutzos  and  Katzantonis,  Samuel  the 
prophet  of  Kiapha  with  the  keys  of 
Kounghi  at  his  girdle,  the  mothers  and 
their  babes  from  the  fatal  rocks  of  ZaloD- 
gos,  and  all  the  soldiers  of  Suli.  Last,  a 
dark-robed  phantom  takes  him  bv  the 
hand,  a  phantom  with  a  thin  red  line 
drawn  round  his  throat,  the  murdered 
Bishop  Isaias.  "  Diakos,  Christ  is  risen  1 
Come  ! "  But  he  cannot  move,  his  chains 
hold  him  fast  bound.  "Thanise,  let  thy 
faith  not  fail ;  no  hand  restrains  thee, 
come  ! "  Then  he  is  lifted  up  in  spirit 
and  passes  with  his  ghostly  guide  over  the 
rocky  wall,  higher,  higher,  and  on  and  on, 
over  old  familiar  haunts.  They  meet  the 
migratory  birds ;  they  pass  the  mountains 
and  the  seas ;  they  pause  over  the  roofs 
and  towers  of  a  vast  city.  The  bishop 
shows  him  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia;  the 
crescent  shall  yield  to  the  cross,  and  the 
emblem  of  the  crucified  shall  rise  again 
above  its  churches.  "This  city  shall  be 
ours ! "  But  the  road  must  be  paved  with 
sacrifice.  Thandse,  behold,  they  are  han|^ 
ing  the  patriarch  !  Under  their  eyes  the 
murder  is  enacted ;  the  gipsy  scum  are 
there  with  cord  and  gallows  ;  the  revered 
body  is  cast  out  into  the  sea ;  the  martyr's 
feet  are  tossed  against  a  passing  ship  and 
the  relics  of  the  saint  are  gathered  in. 
''  Thandse,  we  are  saved,  his  agony  is  our 
communion."  "  My  Father,  take  me  backi 
let  not  my  cup  pass  from  me  !  ^  Then  the 
cock  crows  and  the  vision  fades  away. 

In  the  fifth  canto  the  poet  has  painted 
a  noble  enemy*  Omer  Vryoni,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  old  palaeologi  of  Byzantianit 
who  had  won  his  spurs  in  Egypt  in  the 
service  of  Mehemet  All,  thrown  in  his  lot 
subsequently  with  the  pacha  of  Janina, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  latter*s  breach  with 
Turkey  had  found  a  field  for  his  ambition 
in  the  service  of  the  sultan.  Thandse  Is 
brought  before  him ;  he  tries  to  save  him; 
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a  secret  understanding  exists  between 
Omer  and  Odysseus  ;  the  vizir  is  in  his 
hands ;  once  before  he  has  saved  Tha- 
ndse's  life  at  the  hands  of  Ali  Pacha. 
How  would  it  be  if  he  too  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  insurrection  and  kept  Albania  as 
the  price?  Diakos  has  but  one  request: 
his  ring,  his  trusted  talisman,  was  taken 
from  him  after  the  fight ;  Omer  wears  it 
on  his  finger;  he  asks  it  back  to  die  with, 
it  bears  the  symbols  of  hope,  an  eagle  and 
the  cross ;  for  the  rest,  no  word  of  con- 
cession, no  barter  of  one  palm^s  breadth 
of  the  soil  of  Greece.  Suddenly  the  vizir 
arrives,  and  Omer  has  but  barely  time  to 
restore  the  coveted  ring  which  Diakos 
slips  into  his  mouth.  The  vizir  too  is 
clement  and  respects  a  brave  man,  —  but 
at  his  side  is  Khalil  Bey,  the  aga,  who  re- 
minds him  that  the  army  has  been  checked 
by  a  mere  handful  of  klephts,  let  their 
dust  be  scattered  to  the  winds  lest  they 
should  find  their  strength  again  and  mul- 
tiply. A  final  offer  is  made  to  Thandse 
to  submit  and  accept  the  Moslem  faith; 
he  answers,  never.  "  Then  I  will  roast 
you  alive."  '*  We  klephts  of  the  old  school 
are  very  hard  to  cook."  "  Khalil  Bey,  he 
is  yours." 

And  so  the  last  scene  follows,  the  young 
captain,  the  monk  turned  soldier,  still  in 
the  glory  of  his  youth  and  strength,  is 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution.  His 
eyes  are  set  in  one  last  look  on  his  beloved 
country  as  though  they  strove  to  drink  in 
all  her  sorrows  to  bear  them  away  with 
him  to  eternity,  and  from  his  lips  there 
breaks  the  pathetic  cry  which  it  is  re- 
corded were  the  only  words  that  escaped 
from  the  young  hero  through  all  the  tor- 
ment of  his  martyrdom  :  — 

Oh,  see  what  time  has  Charos  chosen  to  take 

me  hence  in, 
When  all  the  branches  are  in  bloom  and  earth 

grows  green  again  1 

And  as  this  last  regret  for  his  murdered 
youth  breaks  from  him  they  hale  him 
through  the  ranks  of  the  mocking  soldiers. 
Is  there  not  one  in  all  those  lines  to  lodge 
a  bullet  in  his  brain  and  save  him  the  fioal 
humiliation  ?  A  gun-lock  is  heard  to  click. 
Khalil  Bey  trembles  with  rage,  '*  Dog, 
whoever  you  may  be,  know  that  this  man 
is  mine  —  ground  arms !  "  And  he  clutches 
his  victim  by  the  hair  ;  the  gipsy  follows 
with  the  instruments  of  death.  Twostout 
forked  sticks  are  fastened  in  the  ground, 
the  fuel  lies  ready.  The  doomed  man  is 
stripped  and  chained  to  the  spit,  and 
silently  he  prays  the  smoke  to  hide  his 
nakedness.     The  gipsy  turns  the  ghastly 


spit  and  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  rises  ;  a 
circle  of  fiame  burns  round,  but  in  the 
midst  the  dark  smoke  veils  the  body  of 
Diakos.  When  the  fire  dies  down  do 
trace  of  fiesh  or  bone  is  found,  only  as 
they  rake  the  embers  out  a  spark  escapes, 
files  upward,  and  the  eyes  that  follow  see 
a  golden  ring  with  wings  that  mount 
towards  the  sky. 

Ah,  when,  Thandse,  when 
Wilt  thou  return  to  find,  —  and  who  will  wear 

it?— 
The  talisman  so  cherished,  ah,  when,  Thanibe, 

when? 
The  wild  beasts  howl  and  go  their  way,  the 

gipsy 
Slmks  bacK  to  hide  in  his  hollow  den;  and 

nought  remains 
But  the  sun's  rays,  which  fall  in  a  kiss  on  the 

grave. 

Rennell  Rodd. 


From  BelKrayia. 
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BY  MRS.  E.  M.  DAVY. 

**  I  AM  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  as  you 
see  on  the  back  of  my  chair,"  wrote  Scar- 
ron,  describing  a  portrait  of  himself  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  *'  and  if  I  live  till  forty 
I  shall  add  maov  more  ills  to  those  I  have 
already  sufEerecl  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  My  body  was  well  made,  though 
small ;  my  malady  diminished  it  by  a  foot. 
My  head  is  rather  too  large  for  my  height, 
my  face  too  full  to  go  with  such  a  lean 
body.  I  have  good  sight,  though  my  eyes 
are  large ;  they  are  blue,  and  one  is  deeper 
set  than  the  other.  •  .  .  My  face  is  bent  for- 
ward on  my  chest ;  I  am  not  a  bad  resem- 
blance to  tne  letter  Z.  My  arms  and  legs 
are  shortened,  and  my  fingers  also.  I  am 
an  abridgment  of  human  misery.  That  is 
about  how  I  am  made.  While  I  am  on 
this  tack  I  will  tell  you  something  of  my 
humor.  I  have  always  been  a  little  chol- 
eric, a  Utile  gourmand,  sl  little  idle.  Fre- 
quently I  call  my  valet  sot  and  the  next 
instant  monsieur,  I  hate  no  one.  God 
grant  that  they  treat  me  the  same.  I  am 
happy  when  I  have  money,  and  should  be 
happier  if  I  had  health." 

Paul  Scarron  was  born  in  Paris  in  1610 
or  161 1,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  fam- 
ily. His  mother  died  when  he  and  his 
two  sisters  were  still  young,  and  his  father 
married  again,  one  Frangoise  la  Paix. 

Other  children  being  born  and  reared, 
the  little  Paul  looked  with  scant  favor  on 
the  new  family.     He  had  a  quick  wit  and 
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a  sharp  tongue,  and  used  the  latter  to  such 
purpose  that  he  soon  succeeded  ia  making 
the  paternal  home  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  his  father  sent  him 
to  a  relation  at  Charleville.  After  staying 
there  two  years,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
completed  his  education,  and  so  far  en- 
tered the  ecclesiastical  state  as  to  assume 
the  /^//V  co//€t. 

But  this  bound  him  to  nothing,  and  in 
no  way  prevented  him  from  carrying  a 
sword  and  becoming  as  accomplished  a 
duellist  as  the  abbd  De  Gondi.  He  loved 
pleasure,  and  the  fi^m  collet  consisted  of 
a  neat,  easy,  inexpensive  dress,  which 
only  siguitied  that  the  wearer  had  preten- 
sions to  literature  or  to  some  small  bene- 
fice —  the  duties  incumbent  on  it  were  nil. 

Thus  equipped,  many  doors,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  barred,  opened  of 
themselves  to  the  gay  young  abb^.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  succeed  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Marion  de  Lorme,  and  Ninon 
de  Lenclos  —  the  lioness  of  the  day  — 
who  gathered  round  them  a  brilliant  throng 
at  their  h6tels  of  the  Place  Royale  and  the 
Rue  des  Tournelles. 

There,  the  most  piquant  discussions 
took  place  about  everything  and  nothing  ; 
the  delicate  epicureanism  of  Saint  Kvre- 
mont  and  the  sallies  of  Chapelle  lending  a 
sufficiently  literary  element  to  their  re- 
unions, so  that  they  avoided  the  affecta- 
tion and  bombast  of  the  society  that 
assembled  at  the  H6tel  Rambouillet. 

In  such-like  company  Scarron  exercised 
that  freedom  of  badinage,  that  happy  facil- 
ity of  jesting  and  sprightliness,  which,  if 
not  always  in  the  best  taste,  at  least  was 
never  forced,  and  raised  a  smile  to  lips  that 
rarely  smiled. 

Among  Scarron*s  poems  are  two  little 
pieces  to  Marion  de  Lorme  and  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  proving  on  what  friendly  terms 
he  was  with  these  two  celebrated  courti- 
sanes.  In  that  addressed  to  Mile,  de 
Lenclos,  he  wishes  her  a  husband.  The 
idea  is  droll  enou<ih. 

The  young  abbd  thus  gaily  amused 
himself  until  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  as 
it  was  then  the  fashion  to  make  a  tour  in 
Italy,  he  went  to  that  country  in  1634.  He 
visited  Rome,  and  met  the  poet  Maynard. 
But  the  grand  ruins,  the  solemn  sadness 
of  this  great  city — where  every  stone 
should  awaken  a  memory  —  made  no  im- 
pression on  young  Scarron.  Admiration 
of  the  picturesque  was  not  his  forte.  He 
saw  the  city  of  the  Caesars  with  the  same 
eyes  as  Saint  Amant.  He  came  back  as 
worldly  as  he  went,  and  his  ecclesiastical 


pretensions  seem  to  have  received  no 
stimulus  from  contact  with  pope,  cardinaly 
or  monks. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  that  the  strange  illness  attacked 
him  from  which  he  suffered  without  inter- 
mission until  his  death. 

The  cause  of  this  malady  is  not  very 
clear.  There  is  a  story  told  —  probably 
apocryphal  — that  during  the  Carnivu 
Scarron  chose  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
bird :  *'//  se  mit  tout  nu  etfrottiU  corps 
de  tniel;  "  after  which  he  had  a  feather 
bed  opened  and  rolled  himself  therein  so 
that  the  down  stuck  to  him.  Thus  featb* 
ered,  he  paid  several  visits,  causing  much 
amusement  among  his  friends;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  feathers  began  to  fall  off,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  populace.  Fol- 
lowed by  clamoring  crowds  be  fled,  and 
concealed  himself  up  to  the  neck  in  a  boff 
till  nightfall.  The  cold  struck  him  and 
rheumatic  pains  were  the  result. 

There  were  stoics  who  denied  that  he 
suffered  any  pain  at  all.  To  suffer  with- 
out complaining  is  grand,  doubtless,  but 
it  requires  a  still  greater  strength  of  mind 
to  joke  at  his  own  tortures  and  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  thousand  buffoon- 
eries. To  turn  his  disease  into  ridicule 
without  seeking  to  provoke  the  pity  of 
others  —  to  keep  up  that  rdU  for  long 
years,  without  a  sigh  or  groan  of  agony 
mingling  with  his  laughter  —  seems  more 
philosophic  than  all  the  vain  declamations 
of  the  sophists. 

Thanks  to  the  protection  of  Mile,  de 
Hautefort,  Scarron  was  presented  to  the 
queen,  who  gave  him  a  pension.  He  had 
held  the  gratuitous  title  of  abb^  for  nearly 
fourteen  years  now,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  benefice  accompanying  the  pen- 
sion, but  the  licentious  life  he  had  led,  and 
the  buffoonery  of  which  he  made  a  pro- 
fession, scarcely  accorded  with  clencal 
functions,  even  had  his  infirmities  per- 
mitted him  to  fill  such  a  post.  He  asked. 
however,  for  a  benefice  *'  so  small,  that  all 
required  of  him  was  to  believe  in  God." 
It  was  again  Mile,  de  Hautefort,  his  bam 
ange,  who  at  last  procured  him  the  object 
of  his  ardent  desires.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  had  another  ambition  —  that  of 
obtaining  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  bat 
this  was  never  realized. 

Although  Scarron  described  himself  as 
living  in  Chdtel de  Vimpicunionti^xJi  rtal- 
j  ity  he  occupied  a  charming  little  bouse. 
I  He  had  a  bedroom  hun^  with  yellow 
,  brocade,  and  the  furniture  m  it  cost  sis 
thousand  livres.  He  wore  velvet  ooatSi 
,  fared  delicately,  had  several  servants,  in- 
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eluding  a  secretary,  and  lived  at  a  consid- 
erable rate.  The  queen's  pension,  the 
sum  allowed  him  by  his  father,  his  bene- 
fice, and  the  money  he  got  by  his  books, 
supplied  ample  for  these  expenses. 

He  was  on  close  and  friendly  terms  with 
Mmes.  la  Comtesse  de  Lude,  de  la  Saze, 
de  Bassompi^rre,  the  Duchesse  de  Rohan, 
Mme.  de  Maugiron,  de  Bois-Dauphin,  M. 
de  Courcy,  Major  Aubry,  and  many  others, 
his  neighbors.  He  took  his  two  sisters, 
Anne  and  Frangoise,  to  live  with  him,  and 
was  very  good  to  them. 

Although  crippled  in  all  his  members, 
Scarron  had  plenty  of  imagination,  and 
perhaps  not  a  little  vanity,  and  one  of  his 
friends  —  Madaillan  —  resolved  to  play 
upon  the  latter.  He  wrote  letters  to 
Scarron,  signing  them  with  a  woman's 
name  and  gave  rendezvous^  to  which  the 
poor  victim  was  carried  on  a  chair.  But 
Scarron  was  not  long  in  discovering  how 
he  had  been  tricked,  and  subsequently 
forgave  the  trickster;  previous  to  this, 
however,  he  addressed  many  verses  to  his 
imagined  fair  admirer. 

Not  to  his  vanity  but  to  his  goodness  of 
heart  must  be  attributed  the  following  ac- 
tion :  Having  learned  that  a  certain  Mile. 
Celeste  de  Palaiseau,  whom  he  had  loved 
before  his  illness,  was  in  great  poverty, 
he  sent  for  her,  and  busied  himself  with 
unceasing  energy  until  he  obtained  for 
her  the  priory  d'Argenteuil,  with  a  rev- 
enue of  two  thousand  livres ;  that  she 
afterwards  lost  it  was  through  her  own 
fault,  not  his. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  Scar- 
ron made  the  acquaintance  of  Mile. 
d'Aubignd,  who  later  became  his  wife, 
and  in  the  end  queen  of  France,  under  the 
title  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

This  child  of  fourteen  arrived  from 
America  accompanied  by  her  mother  ;  and 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  house  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Scarron. 

The  comic  poet,  with  his  gros-rire^  had 
a  heart  that  was  easily  touched,  and  he 
quickly  became  interested  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Mme.  d'Aubign^,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  the  greatest  penury,  and  he  invited 
her  to  his  house. 

The  first  time  Scarron  actually  saw 
Mile.  d'Aubign^  she  came  into  his  pres- 
ence wearing  an  extremely  short  frock. 
When  he  spoke  to  her  she  shed  tears  — 
because  of  the  frock  which  she  had  out- 
grown and  the  poverty  that  prevented  her 
replacing  it  with  a  new  one 


He  found  the  little  one  so  charming  thaf  est  quoted  :  — 


he  very  soon  afterwards  proposed  to  marry 


her ;  and  what  is  even  stranger  still  — 
though  he  was  helpless  and  bent  like  the 
letter  Z  —  his  offer  was  not  rejected ;  the 
only  objection  raised  being  that  of  the 
girPs  extreme  youth.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  curious  letter  Scarron  wrote  to 
Mile.  d'Aubign^  shortly  after  their  en- 
gagement:— 

Je  m'etais  toujours  bien  dout^  que  cette 
petit  fille  que  je  vis  entrer  11  y  a  six  mois  dans 
ma  chambre  avec  une  robe  trop  courte,  et  qui 
se  mit  ^  pleurer  je  ne  sais  pas  bien  pourquoi, 
^tait  aussi  spitituelle  qu'elle  en  avait  mine. 
La  lettre  que  vous  avez  ecrite  k  Mile,  de 
Saint  Hermant  est  si  pleine  d*esprit,  qui  je 
suis  mal  content  du  mien  de  ne  pas  m'avoir 
fait  connaitre  assez  tot  tout  le  m^rite  du  votre. 
Pour  dire  vrai,  ie  n*eusse  jamais  cru  que  dans 
les  lies  d'Amenque  ou  chez  les  religieuses  de 
Niort  on  ^pprit  a  faire  de  belles  lettres,  et  je 
ne  puis  bien  m'imaginer  pour  quelle  raison 
vous  avez  apport^  autant  de  som  ^  cacher 
votre  esprit.  .  .  .  Je  ferai  tout  ce  que  je 
pourrai  pour  faire  une  aussi  bonne  lettre  que 
la  v6tre,  et  vous  aurez  le  plaisir  de  voir  qu*il 
s'en  faut  beaucoup  que  j'aie  autant  d'esprit 
que  vous. 

Two  years  later  Scarron  resigned  his 
benefice,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

When  the  contract  was  being  drawn  up, 
the  notary  asked  Scarron  what  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  with  the  bride.  The 
answer  was  characteristic  of  the  man  :  — 

**  Two  mutinous  large  eyes,  a  very  fine 
bust,  a  pair  of  beautiful  hands,  and  much 
esprit:' 

"What  dower  do  you  give  her?"  in- 
quired the  notary. 

"Immortality,"  continued  the  poet. 
"The  names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die 
with  them;  that  of  the  wife  of  Scarron 
will  live  forever." 

Mme.  Scarron  brought  some  degree  of 
order  into  the  home  of  the  invalid  old 
bachelor,  where  medicine  bottles  and  wine 
decanters  were  all  jumbled  together ;  and 
if  the  company  was  as  numerous  as 
before,  it  was  at  least  more  select  and 
decorous. 

It  was  remarked  that  Scarron  corrected 
himself  of  his  vile  words  and  equivocal 
sayings ;  everything,  including  the  jesting, 
was  in  better  taste. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  the 
works  of  Scarron,  the  miscellaneous  poems, 
sonnets,  epithalamiums,  petitions,  congrat- 
ulations, epistles,  rondos,  comic  odes, 
drinking-songs,  etc. 

The  following  are  most  read,  and  often- 


Legendes  de  Bourbon,"  **  Les  Adieux 
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au  Marais,'*  **La  Foire  de  Saint  Ger- 
main," "  Hero  et  L^andre,"  **  Requites 
h  la  Reine,"  "Epitre  k  la  Comtesse  de 
Fiesque,"  **  Lettre  k  son  ami  Sarrazin," 
**  Sonnet  sur  Paris." 

The  latter  part  of  Scarron*s  existence 
was  little  better  tiian  a  truce  between  life 
and  death :  and  one  which  he  might  ex- 
pect to  set.  broken  any  day.  Each  year, 
in  spite  of  the  doctor  and  wifely  care,  his 
sufferings  gradually  increased,  until  he 
felt  the  end  was  near,  and  then  his  whole 
anxiety  was  at  leaving  his  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  faithful  wife,  *o  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  attached. 

One  day  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  hiccough  so  violent  that  it  was  thought 
he  was  about  to  die.  During  one  of  the 
short  moments  of  respite  between  the 
convulsions,  he  said  :  — 

"  If  I  ever  get  over  this,  I  shall  write  a 
splendid  satire  on  the  hiccough  !  " 

He  was  unable  to  keep  his  word,  for  he 


became  worse,  and  seeing  those  standing 
round  his  bed  shed  tears,  — 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "you  will  nearer 
weep  so  much  for  me  as  I  have  made  you 
laugh." 

He  died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  about 
fifty  years,  and  was  buried  at  Saint  Ger- 
vais. 

When  Mme.  Scarron  became  Marquise 
de  Maintenon,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Scarron  was  no  more  spoken  of  than  if  he 
had  never  existed. 

Court  flattery  suppressed  the  memorv 
of  the  comic  poet.  Complete  silence  fell 
on  the  tomb  of  the  poor  culdt-jaite^  and 
if  Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  not  had  a  good 
memory,  she  could  have  easily  and  com- 
pletely forgotten  that  as  Mile.  d*Aubigntf 
she  had  married  Paul  Scarron. 

Not  until  the  great  king  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Saint  Denis,  did  people  dare  to  remem- 
ber the  works  of  the  poor  poet,  and  to 
reprint  them. 


Interesting  ARCHiGOLOGiCAL  Discovery 
IN  the  Crimea.  —  We  have  received  the 
following  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Barnes  Steveni,  the  author  of  the  article  de- 
scribing Captain  Pjeshkoff  *s  ride  of  five  thou- 
sand miles,  published  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine  I  **  During  the  writer's  late  journey 
through  the  south  of  Russia  and  the  Caucasus 
his  attention  was  frequently  arrested  by  the 
immense  number  of  *koorgans,*  or  *  tumuli,' 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, as  also  in  the  Crimea.  These  objects  of 
antiquity  are  so  numerous  that  there  must  at 
least  be  several  thousand  of  them  in  European 
Russia  alone.  A  friend  of  the  writer's,  who 
had  opened  some  of  these  burial  mounds,  or 
tumuli,  in  the  Caucasus  whilst  making  a  rail- 
way cutting,  discovered  five  pounds  of  gold  in 
one  of  them,  also  two  small  chambers  deco- 
rated with  frescoes.  The  gold  mostly  con- 
sisted of  jewelry,  or  portions  of  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  harness  and  armor  worn 
during  the  age  of  the  Scythians.  Another 
burial  mound  has  only  lately  been  opened  at 
Simpheropolc,  in  the  Crimea,  at  a  place 
called  the  *  Golden  Mound.'  Four  tumuli 
were  found  at  this  place  and  opened  by  the 
members  of  a  Russian  archaeological  society. 
In  one  of  them  the  excavators  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  an  immense  man  with  his  head 
towards  the  east,  and  resting  on  his  round 
iron  shield.  The  neck  of  the  deceased  was 
encircled  by  a  massive  gold  ring,  or  *  torque.' 
On  the  breast  of  the  skeleton  there  was  found 
the  shoulder-blade  of  a  horse,  probably  the 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  favorite 
steed  of  the  dead  warrior.  In  a  vessel  close 
by  the  workmen  found  twenty-five  gold  and 
thirty-nine  brass  buttons  or  brooches,  deco- 


rated with  various  kinds  of  ornamental  work. 
A  short  iron  sword,  rusted  with  age,  was  also 
found  by  the  side  of  the  dead  Scythian.  The 
only  object  which  was  in  a  sood  state  of  pres- 
ervation was  the  golden  sheath  of  a  knife. 
Among  the  other  objects  discovered  was  a 
wooden  cjuiver  containing  two  hundred  arrows. 
The  shield  on  which  the  body  had  beoi 
buried  was  oval  in  shape,  and  composed  o£ 
small  round  pieces  of  metal  thickly  nailed  00 
a  wooden  surface.  Besides  the  above-men- 
tioned articles  of  interest  there  were  found  a 
great  many  fragments  of  clothing  decorated 
with  small  thin  silver  coins.  The  ezcavatois, 
who  found  several  other  objects  of  interesti 
believe  that  this  burial  mound  is  the  tomb  of 
a  Scythian  or  Sarmat  chieftain  of  high  rank." 


The  Siberian  Railway. — It  seems  that 
the  long-talked-of  Siberian  Railway  is  at  last 
about  to  be  commenced,  as  an  imperial  ukafe 
has  been  published  directing  the  expropriation 
of  the  owners  of  the  lana  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  Vladivostock-Graforaja 
section,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  engineer  and 
the  workmen  by  whom  the  line  is  to  be  00D> 
structed  have  left  Odessa  for  VladivostodCi 
where  the  works  are  to  be  begun.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  line  .is  to  be  pushed  on  as  qniddy 
as  possible,  probably  as  much  with  a  view  to 
military  contingencies  as  for  any  other  object 
We  are  informed  that  the  Chinese  authontks 
are  considerably  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  railway  being  completed  in  that  oistricti 
and  that  probably  one  effect  will  be  the  making 
of  another  line  by  the  Chmese  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  troops  In  case  dt 
need.  Indnttiiib 
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THE   MERRY   BEGGAR,  ETC 


THE   MERRY  BEGGAR.* 

I  BRAVE  the  day,  I  brave  the  night, 
I  throw  my  sorrows  to  the  wind, 
And  try  to  keep  a  cheerful  miudi. 
Although  mv  coat  is  thin  and  light. 
Although  my  hat 
Is  wondered  at, 
Because  I  shaved  the  outer  rim 
To  try  to  keep  it  smooth  and  trim. 

I  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle  too 
When  I  have  wind  enough  to  spare, 
But  in  the  sharp  and  frosty  air 
My  breath  comes  short,  my  nose  turns  blue, 
My  fingers  freeze, 
And  my  poor  knees 
Would  knock  together  did  they  dare. 
But  still  I  keep  a  jaunty  air. 

When  bread  is  scarce  and  shelter  poor 
I  watch  the  sparrows,  and  I  say 
**  I  only  want  a  meal  a  day." 
And  if  they  turn  me  from  the  door 
I  tramp  for  weeks. 
And  dodge  the  beaks, 
And  with  no  money  for  a  bed 
I  try  an  archway  or  a  shed. 

I  brave  the  day,  I  brave  the  night, 
I  throw  my  sorrows  to  the  wmd, 
'Tis  wise  to  keep  a  cheerful  mind 
And  screw  your  courage  for  the  fight. 
And  so,  kind  sir, 
In  case  you  err, 
With  over-pit}',  worse  than  none, 
Just  hand  a  copper  and  have  done. 

Longman's  Magazine.         NiNA  F.  LaYARO. 

•  A  fact. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

London  counties,  so  they  say, 

'Plain  their  wild  flowers  torn'away. 

Scarce  a  primrose  or  bluebell 

In  the  spots  they  loved  so  well. 

Every  flower  and  every  fern 

In  a  pot  must  serve  a  turn. 

Just  to  dash  with  something  sweet 

The  languor  of  the  stately  street ; 

Just  to  catch  the  jaded  eye 

With  its  rustic  mimicry. ' 

Thus  with  woodland  births  of  spring, 

Nature,  costermongering, 

Brings  a  flavor  quaintly  wry 

To  Mayfair  from  Arcady. 

A  far  daintier  sight,  I  wis. 

Ye  may  see  than  such  as  this. 

Lo !  untouched  by  fashion's  rage, 

AVild  flowers  still  make  pilgrimage 

On  a  mission  soft  and  kind 

They  have  had,  time  out  of  mind. 

When  the  small  town-children  stray 

On  a  summer  holiday. 

Serious  some,  some  wild  with  glee. 

Make  of  every  flower  free, 


Wonderstruck  each  little  heir 
At  a  heritage  so  fair. 
Then  the  flowers  right  cheerfully 
Leave  their  native  haunts  to  die. 
Hotly  pressed  in  little  hands. 
Hyacinths  in  azure  bands 
Are  content  to  flag  and  sicken 
That  these  little  hearts  may  auicken 
With  the  breath  of  Nature's  heart. 
That  the  irksome  prison  smart 
Of  town-durance,  for  a  day. 
May  be  wholly  smoothed  away, 
And  children  free  from  legal  rod 
May  strip  the  garden  made  by  God. 
White  and  yellow,  blue  and  red. 
Vie  to  crown  each  girlish  head. 
To  fill  each  squalid  court  and  lane 
With  joy  that  overflows  again. 
Break  daffodils  their  golden  rank, 
The  modest  primrose  leaves  her  bank, 
The  lily  by  the  river's  brim. 
Meet  burden  for  a  poet's  hymn. 
Is  fain  to  quit  her  gelid  root 
For  a  strange  land  of  dust  and  soot. 
Content  if  she  may  win  thereby 
An  answering  ray  from  childhood's  e]fe, 
And  haply  one  day  in  the  year 
Make  life  more  sweet  and  heaven  more  near. 
Spectator.  I*  R> 


LONDON  NIGHTS. 

I. 
GOING  TO  HAMMERSMITH. 

The  train  through  the  night  of  the  town» 
Through  a  blackness  broken  in  twain 
By  the  sudden  finger  of  streets; 
Lights,  red,  yellow,  and  brown. 
From  curtain  and  window-pane. 
The  flashing  eyes  of  the  streets. 

Night,  and  the  rush  of  the  train, 
A  cloud  of  smoke  through  the  town. 
Scaring  the  life  of  the  streets ; 
And  the  leap  of  the  heart  again. 
Out  into  the  night,  and  down 
The  dazzling  vista  of  streets  I 

n. 

FROM  KING'S  BENCH  WALK. 

The  grey  and  misty  night. 

Slim  trees  that  hold  the  night  amoog 

Their  branches,  and,  along 
The  vague  Embankment,  lignt  on  Uj^ 

The  sudden,  racing  lights  1 
I  can  just  hear,  distinct,  aloof 
The  gaily  clattering  hoof 

Beating  the  rhythm  of  festive  nights. 

The  gardens  to  the  weeping  mooa 
Sigh  back  the  breath  of  tears. 
O  the  refrain  of  years  on  years 

'Neath  the  weeping  moon  I 

Academy.  ARTHUR  SYMOIIL 
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From  The  Edinburidi  Rcmw. 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  QUAKERISM.* 

The  period  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England  was  marked,  as  is  well  known, 
by  an  eruption  of  religious  fanaticism,  and 
a  conflict  of  sects  not  less  violent  than 
the  political  struggle  which  overthrew  the 
monarchy.  Beside  the  great  parties  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
a  host  of  enthusiasts  sprang  to  life,  ani-> 
mated  by  wild,  intolerant,  religious  pas- 
sion, and  a  restless  energy  with  no  defi- 
nite aim  or  object.  But  there  were  ex- 
amples, even  among  them,  of  genuine 
Christian  principles  and  aspirations  des- 
tined, after  due  preliminary  fermentation, 
to  assume  permanent  forms  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  England.  Those  who  care 
to  examine  carefully  this  black  list  of  sec- 
taries, will  discover  principles  and  im- 
pulses which  gave  life  and  movement  to 
most  of  our  nonconformist  bodies  ;  bat 
especially  they  may  trace  the  starting  point 
and  generating  energy  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  life  and  works  of  George 
Fox,  and  under  his  guidance  created  the 
sect  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 

The  history  of  Quakerism  has  often 
been  written  both  from  a  friendly  and 
from  a  hostile  standpoint ;  and  it  forms  no 
part  of  our  design  to  re-tell  the  story.  Our 
object  is  the  more  modest  one  of  endeav- 
oring to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  evi- 
dences of  religious  vitality  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Quakers,  and  what 
grounds  there  are  for  supposing  that  these 
conditions  or  modifications  of  them  are 
operative  in  the  present,  and  whether  they 
justify  a  forecast  of  continued  and  in- 
creased vitality  in  the  future.  Opportunely 
for  our  purpose,  these  two  aspects  of  the 
question  have  been  recently  treated  in  a 
very  fair  and  able  manner  in  the  two  books 
of  Mr.  Turner  and  Miss  Stephen  whose 
titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper.   The 

•  I.  yournal  of  Gtorgt  Fox.  Seventh  Edition. 
In  a  vols.    London :  1803. 

3.  Tho  Journal  of  John  Wooltnan^  with  an  Intio- 
dactton.    By  John  G.  Whittier.    Glasgow:  1883. 

3.  Tko  Quakors.  By  Frederick  Stom  Turner. 
London :  1889. 

4.  Quaker  StrongkoUU,  By  Caroline  Emilin  Ste- 
phen.    London:  1890. 

5.  The  Lives  of  George  Fox^  Robert  Bar  clay ^  and 
other  eminent  Quakers  in  the  Dictionary  ^ NaUotuU 
Biography  so  far  as  completed. 


former  gives  us  a  sympathetic  but  dis- 
criminating history  of  Quakerism  in  the 
past,  while  the  latter  in  her  *<  Quaker 
Strongholds*'  set  forth  in  a  thoogbtfal 
and  attractive  manner  certain  rudimentary 
principles  of  the  sect  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate continued  life  and  progress  in  the 
future. 

A  curious  but  condign  Nemesis  seems 
to  have  overtaken  the  history  of  the  early 
Quakers.  Their  fanatic  opposition  to 
what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  exter- 
nalities in  others,  their  estimate  of  other 
religionists  by  the  outward  badges  of  creed 
and  conduct,  have  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves. They  have  been  for  the  most  part 
judged  by  their  own  externalities,  by  the 
overt  eccentricities  in  deed  and  word  of 
their  most  vehement  sectaries*  Men  have 
failed,  or  at  least  declined,  to  probe  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  wiki  fanaticism 
in  order  to  explore  the  principles  energix- 
ing  beneath.  They  have  taken  the  scum 
and  froth  for  the  essence  of  the  fermenting 
spiri  t.  All  our  forefathers  knew,  probably 
all  they  cared  to  know,  of  Fox,  Barclay, 
and  the  early  Quakers  was  their  eccen- 
tricities and  extravagances,  their  afiEectai- 
tions  and  mannerisms  in  speech  and 
conduct  They  were  crazy-brained  fanat- 
ics, moved  by  uncontrollable  impulses  to 
protest  against  the  religion  of  others  or 
testify  their  own  faith  by  sensational  — 
often  by  revoltingly  indecent  —  methods. 
Fox,  ^^.,  was  moved  to  perambulate  the 
streets  of  Uchfield  on  market  day  bare- 
footed, and  crying  out  at  the  top  of  bis 
voice,  **  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  I  ^  Rob^ 
ert  Barclay  was  similarly  inspired  to  go 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  sprinkled  with 
ashes  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
calling  the  people  to  repentance.  Robert 
Huntingdon  **  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to 
go  into  Carlisle  steeplehouse  with  a  white 
sheet  about  him,  among  the  great  Presby- 
terians there,  to  show  them  that  the  sur- 
plice was  coming  up  again,  and  be  put  ao 
halter  about  his  neck  to  show  them  that 
an  halter  was  coming  upon  them."  Rich- 
ard Sale  was  moved  to  go  to  the  steeple- 
house  in  time  of  worship,  and  to  carry 
those  persecuting  priests  and  people  it 
lantern  and  candle  as  a  figure  of  their 
darkness.    Others,  like  William  Sympsob 
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and  Samuel  Fisher,  were  moved  to  strip 
themselves  naked  as  a  still  more  startling 
method  of  emphasizing  their  testimony. 
No  doubt  these  vagaries  were  neither  so 
strange  nor  so  offensive  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  they  would  be  in  our 
own  time.  Religious  zeal  or  overmastering 
conviction  were  then  principles  which  were 
held  to  justify  every  impassioned  or  un- 
regulated impulse,  and  every  eccentricity 
and  lawlessness  of  conduct.  But  the  mis- 
chief of  these  aberrations  on  the  part  of 
the  Quakers  was  incalculable,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  operative  even  in  our  own  day. 
Not  only  did  they  draw  ofiE  the  attention 
of  even  thoughtful  men  from  the  saner  and 
true  principles  of  the  sect,  but  they  served 
to  disguise  and  even  to  falsify  the  real 
significance  of  those  principles.  Mr. 
Turner  remarks :  — 

As  Fox's  single  extravagance  at  Lichfield 
is  outweighed  by  the  whole  influence  of  a  long 
and  consistently  sober-minded  life,  as  Robert 
Barclay's  sackcloth  day  in  Aberdeen  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  years  of  grave  piety  and 
solid  scholarship  of  which  his  great  "Apol- 
ogy ''  was  the  fruit,  so  the  fanaticism  of 
Quakerism  taken  at  its  worst  was  but  a  small 
fraction  of  a  great  spiritual  force,  etc 

We  readily  accept  this  as  a  statement  of 
the  justice  of  the  case,  but  we  demur  to  it 
as  a  representation  of  its  popular  estimate. 
For  one  non-Quaker  inquirer  who  derived 
his  knowledge  of  Fox  and  Barclay  from 
the  **  Journal "  of  the  former  or  the  **  Apol- 
ogy "  of  the  latter,  there  were  probably 
fifty  who  took  their  impressions  from  the 
recorded  examples  of  the  fanaticism  of 
those  leaders  and  their  fellow  sectaries. 
Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  germ  of  Quakerism  and 
its  occasionally  portentous  fruitage  —  be- 
tween the  accidental  exaggeration  or  per- 
version of  a  true,  and  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  false  principle.  The  philosophy  of 
religion  was  a  science  then  unborn,  and 
the  judicial  temperament  which  it  creates 
and  necessitates  was  almost  as  foreign  to 
English  thought  as  the  universal  toleration 
of  our  own  time  was  to  its  practice.  Be* 
sides  the  defective  appreciation  of  Quak- 
erism thus  induced,  there  were  striking 
anomalies  in  its  first  manifestation  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  most  honest  and  dis- 


passionate observer.  Never  was  there  a 
religious  movement  whose  outward  pres- 
entations gave  so  little  clue  to  its  real 
character  —  nay,  more,  which  suggested 
meanings  of  a  diametrically  opposite  kind. 
To  a  calm  and  thoughtful  looker-on  the 
mad  antics  of  some  of  the  Quakers,  the 
restlessness  of  others,  the  religious  pee^ 
ishness  of  all,  so  far  from  indicating  a 
kinship  with  their  natural  congeners,  the 
Quietists,  seemed  the  outcome  of  savage 
irreconcilable  perverseness.  The  stress 
of  the  sect  on  petty  externalities  in  attire 
and  conversation  could  only  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  devout  reliance  on  outward 
behavior,  the  consistent  accompaDimeot 
of  which  would  have  been  extreme  ritual 
in  worship  and  ostentation  in  general  cod- 
duct.  Their  refusal  to  uncover  their 
heads,  to  adopt  harmless  conventional 
titles  of  courtesy  —  seemed  to  indicate  a 
contempt  for  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilized  life.  No  wonder  the 
contemporaries  of  George  Fox  were  de- 
ceived; no  wonder  that  men  who  dis- 
dained to  look  below  the  surface  of 
outward  word  or  demeanor  regarded  hit 
disciples  as  uncouth  beings,  who  for  the' 
gratification  of  their  peevish  and  head- 
strong fancies  had  put  themselves  oat  of 
the  pale  both  of  civilization  and  religloo. 
No  wonder  that  the  prejudices  so  Izrgdf 
based  on  these  and  similar  misrepresenta- 
tions has  continued  nearly  to  oor  own 
time. 

Not,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  preju- 
dice against  early  Quakers  was  based  only 
on  their  inconsistency  nor  on  their  carry- 
ing their  principles  to  extremes.  Inooa* 
sistency  was  a  common  characteristic  of 
the  time.  An  age  of  religious  or  political 
ferment  is,  for  the  time  being,  chaotic ;  its 
natural  outcome  is  heterogeneonsnesa^a 
confused  clash  of  antagonisms.  No  ooe 
dreams  of  requiring  consistency  from  a 
man  in  a  furious  passion  or  dominated  bj 
unreasoning  enthusiasm.  The  Quakers 
were  probably  not  more  inconsistent  than 
other  sectaries.  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Antinomians,  Fifth-Monarchy  men, 
Millenarians  cared  no  more  for  consis^ 
ency,  for  homogeneousness  of  belief  and 
conduct,  than  they  did  for  reasonableness 
or  moderation.    It  did  not  come  witUa 
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their  most  distant  purview.  The  age  it- 
self was  one  of  extremes  —  extreme  men, 
extreme  measures,  extreme  objects.  The 
policy  of  extremity  was  as  common  in  the 
battlefield  as  in  the  council  chamber  or  in 
the  church.  Not  only  was  it  a  counsel  of 
prudence,  it  was  a  pledge  and  proof  of 
sincerity.  No  crime  was  more  loathsome 
to  the  revolutionary  fanatic  than  lukewarm- 
ness;  no  epithet  was  more  bitterly  re- 
sented than  Laodicaeanism  ;  no  judgment 
more  commonly  invoked  on  all  tolerant 
neutrality  than  the  Apocalyptic  punish- 
ment of  lukewarmness  :  '*  I  will  spue  thee 
out  of  my  mouth."  That  the  Quakers 
were  able  in  this  rivalry  of  religious  ex- 
travagance to  take  the  first  place,  that 
they  could  claim  a  supremacy  in  unre- 
strained eccentricity  above  their  fellow- 
religionists,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
position  they  occupied  in  relation  to  the 
rest. 

The  Quakers  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Ishmaelites  of  the  revolutionary  secta- 
ries. Their  **hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man*shand  against  them." 
There  was  no  sect  or  persuasion  that 
shared  their  sympathies,  scarcely  even  a 
principle  of  politics  or  religion  on  which 
they  altogether  agreed  with  their  fellows. 
Now,  among  other  religionists  and  secta- 
ries, from  Laudian  Churchmen  downwards, 
there  were  beliefs  and  aims  which  might 
be  held  in  common,  and  which  lent  them- 
selves to  a  fair  amount  of  amicable  social 
intercourse.  The  moderate  and  liberal 
Churchman,  e.g,^  was  found  to  agree  on 
many  points  of  church  polity  with  Presby- 
terians. These  again  were  closely  allied, 
in  politics  at  least,  with  the  Independents. 
There  were  points  of  contact  between 
Antinomians  and  other  extreme  sects, 
Millenarians  and  Fifth-Monarchy  men 
shared  similar  beliefs  and  aspirations. 
But  the  Quakers  stood  alone  —  the  most 
dissident  of  Dissenters,  the  most  protest- 
ing of  Protestants.  To  them  all  other 
persuasions  and  sectaries  were  alike;  they 
merely  differed  in  their  various  degrees  of 
error  and  blameworthiness.  The  Genevan 
gown  of  the  Presbyterian  was  as  much  a 
"rag  of  popery"  as  the  surplice  of  the 
clergyman.  The  Ebenezer  or  Bethel  of 
the  Independents  was  no  less  obnoxious 


than  the  "  steeplehouse  '*  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians; in  fact,  it  was  the  same  building 
minus  the  steeple.  The  total  immersion 
of  Baptists  was  as  much  a  "  form  and 
shadow  **  as  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
The  Quakers,  in  short,  like  Hal  of  the 
Wynd  in  Scott's  novel,  "fought  for  their 
own  band."  Christendom  was  divisible 
into  but  two  sections  —  the  Quakers  and 
the  unbelievers.  It  was  then,  as  in  the 
days  of  Noah  —  a  world  perishing  in  a 
deluge  of  sin,  while  the  small  minority  in 
the  ark  rode  safely  on  the  dark  and  swollen 
waters. 

There  could  be  but  one  practical  out- 
come of  this  position  —  the  result  common 
to  all  small  self-righteous  sects  from  the 
Montanists  to  our  own  day  —  pride  and 
intolerance. 

Toleration,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  at 
that  time  not  a  rare,  unrecognized  virtue, 
it  was  itself  a  most  heinous  crime.  "  Gan- 
graena  "  Edwards  exhausts  his  lavish  vo- 
cabulary of  vituperation  in  describing  its 
enormities.  "Toleration,"  he  exclaims, 
"  is  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil,  his 
masterpiece  and  chief  engine  he  works  by 
at  this'time  to  uphold  his  tottering  king- 
dom," etc.  In  this  respect  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  more  vehement  and 
bigoted  sectaries.  Where  each  claimed 
an  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth,  the 
toleration  of  others  was  merelv  a  sanction 
of  deadly  error.  Intolerance  was  thus  a 
primary  condition  of  fealty  to  truth.  There 
was  indeed  no  other  method  in  the  severe 
struggle  of  sectarian  existence  by  which  a 
sect  could  demonstrate  its  vitality  but  by 
vituperative  speech  in  word  or  in  writing. 
In  this  respect  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  a  narrow-minded  Prelatist  and  a 
fierce  Anabaptist.  But  the  form  which  sec- 
tarian intolerance  and  demonstrativeness 
took  among  Quakers  was  peculiarly  ag- 
gravating. They  were  not  satisfied  with 
words,  they  "bore  testimony"  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  "  signs,"  but  which  were  in 
reality  violent  breaches  of  order  and  out- 
rages  on  common  decency.  Some  of  these 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  desire  a  fuller  account 
may  be  referred  to  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Mr.  Turner's  "  History,"  wherein  he  has 
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collected,  as  in  a  chamber  of  horrors,  the 
strange  aberrations  of  the  early  Quaker 
enthusiasts. 

But  it  is  tinie  to  turn  to  the  leaven  which 
produced  all  this  ferment — the  well- 
known  doctrine  of  the  inner  light. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  doctrine  was 
not  at  first  set  forth  as  a  substitute  for 
Bible  teaching,  but  was  afterwards  adopted 
as  an  extension  of  or  inference  from  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  soon  assumed 
a  position  of  superiority,  not  only  to  the 
written  word  of  Scripture  but  to  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  Christian  tradition.  It 
was  the  spirit  versus  the  letter,  the  divine 
witness  as  opposed  to  human  testimony. 
The  principle  has  received  so  much  eluci- 
dation since  the  days  of  George  Fox  that 
it  seems  superfluous  to  discuss  it  here, 
even  if  the  pages  of  a  critical  journal  were 
the  fittest  place  for  the  treatment  of  so 
theolojrical  a  subject.  That  the  teaching 
was  not  a  novel  one,  that  it  was  in  effect 
one  of  the  oldest  truths  in  general  religious 
history,  and  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
doctrines  in  Christianity,  has  long  been 
acknowledged.  Nor  has  its  effect  as  the 
central  dogma  and  chief  energizing  force 
of  Quakerism  been  less  recognized.  It 
approved  itself  as  a  potent  spirit  capable 
in  moderation  of  imparting  strengtli,  but 
certain  in  perverted  excess  of  inducing 
intoxication  and  madness.  The  real  gen- 
esis of  the  principle  .is  accepted  by  George 
Fox  and  his  followers  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  general  teachings  of  the  revolution- 
ary sectaries.  An  assumption  of  special 
and  divine  illumination  is  the  starting 
point  of  almost  every  one,  as  the  student 
of  Edwards's  "Gangraena"  may  readily 
ascertain  for  himself. 

Here  it  may  suffice  to  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  the  early  Quakers  that  the  two 
points  in  which  the  principle  received 
special  development  from  the  teachings  of 
George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay  were: 
(i)  its  differentiation  as  a  supernatural 
principle  from  every  species  of  ordinary 
human  faculty  such  as  conscience  or  rea- j 
son  ;  and  (2)  its  extension,  in  harmony  with 
the  text  John  i.  9,  to  every  man  born  into 
the  world. 

The  effect  of  this  principle  in  the  varied 
energies  of  the  Quakers  is  the  point  of 
most  interest  in  their  history.  While  it 
tended  in  the  cases  of  excitable  and  men- 
tally ill-balanced  men  and  women  to  ex- 
cessive individualism  issuing  in  outbreaks 
of  disorder  and  fanaticism,  its  general  re- 
sult was  to  engender  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-assertion  which  in  an  age  of 
conflicting  extremes   was    by  no    means 


void  of  utility.  Equalizing  the  original 
endowment  of  men,  it  was  a  protest  aeainst 
privilege  and  monopoly  both  id  Cnarcb 
and  State.  The  principle  was  the  more 
powerful  in  that  it  was  independeot  of 
human  or  purely  secular  conditions.  The 
seeds92is  divine  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment. Its  authority  was  as  universal  as 
it  was  supreme  and  unquestionable.  No 
wonder  the  Presbyterians. and  Independ- 
ents, from  their  standpoints  of  election^ 
special  grace,  etc.,  opposed  the  levelling; 
sectaries.  Their  opposition  as  a  whole 
was  more  bitter  than  the  hostility  of  the 
prelatic  divines,  many  of  whom  were  Ar- 
minians.  The  characteristic  of  Fox  which 
they  especially  detested  was  not  his  eccen- 
tricities of  speech  and  deportment,  but 
his  extreme  catholicity.  No  '*  heretical 
pravity  "  was  so  depraved  in  the  eyes  of 
the  genuine  Calvinists  as  the  assertion  of 
human  equality  in  the  sight  of  God;  and 
Fox,  we  must  remember,  went  farther  than 
this.  According  to  him  every  man,  even 
the  most  benighted,  was  gifted  with  a 
divine,  supernaturally  originated  light, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  find,  recognize, 
and,  with  God's  help,  develop.  George 
Fox,  we  may  be  certain,  had  never  read 
Plato  —  we  may  even  fear  that  the  narrow- 
ness which  excluded  all  culture  from  his 
purview  of  Christian  training  would  have 
made  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  Socratic 
dialogues  a  positive  sin  —  but  his  princi- 
ples and  method  have  no  small  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  great  Hellenic 
thinker.  His  appeal  to  men  to  discover 
and  educe  the  light  within  them  resembled 
the  appeal  of  Socrates  to  his  countrymen 
to  be  guided  by  the  inborn  principles  of 
justice  and  truth  bequeathed  to  them  hy 
their  prior  existence,  and  which  needed 
not  origination,  but  only  reminiscence. 

It  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
truth  that  recognizes  in  Quakerism  a  fur- 
ther or  extreme  stage  of  Protestantism. 
How  far  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  fol- 
lowers really  intended  to  proceed  in  a 
Rome  ward  direction  may  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Recent  and  ampler  investiga- 
tion  has  thrown  some  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  alleged  deviation.  What  is, 
however,  incontestable,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Professor  Gardiner's  latest  investiga- 
tions, is  that  the  High  Church  party  were 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny.  But  it  is  equally  incon- 
testable that  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Cromwellians  \\ere  no  less  committed 
to  schemes  of  spiritual  tyranny.  Quaker- 
ism was  in  reality  a  protest  against  bothi 
nay,  against  every  form  of  spiritaal  op- 
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pressioD.  It  refused  the  authority  of  the 
priest,  but  it  refused  no  less  decisively 
the  self-arrogated  claim  of  the  presbyter, 
"old  priest  writ  large,"  as  no  one  dis- 
cerned more  clearly  than  George  Fox.  It 
equalized,  though  in  a  wild,  haphazard 
fashion,  the  claims  of  aspirants  to  become 
religious  teachers.  Instead  of  external 
qualifications  and  secular  accomplish- 
ments, all  that  the  genuine  evangelist 
needed  was  a  development  of  that  inward 
illumination  he  had  in  common  with  all 
men.  That  the  culture  thus  sanctioned 
was  narrow  and  fanatical,  that  it  induced 
disorders  and  excesses  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous kind,  is  as  much  a  fact  of  history 
as  an  obvious  inference  from  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  of  the  inner  light  helped  to 
diminish  the  excessive  and  often  perverted 
stress  on  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture. 
To  our  freer  and,  we  must  hope,  not  less 
religious,  culture,  nothing  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  the  Reformation  seems 
more  repugnant  than  this  unlettered  literal- 
ism. Nothing  could  be  more  perverse, 
more  fatal  to  mental  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress, than  the  combined  ignorance  and 
narrowness  which  the  sectaries  as  a  rule 
brought  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  illumination  which  the  sacred  text, 
rightly  used,  was  calculated  to  impart  was 
transformed  into  positive  darkness  by  the 
pettiness  which  guided  its  exegesis,  which 
tried  to  enforce  its  casual  and  minor  in- 
junctions, which  attempted  to  take  it  as 
an  absolute  rule  of  science  and  secular 
wisdom,  which  propounded  its  political 
or  ecclesiastical  politics  as  authoritative 
exemplars  for  all  time.  Episcopalians 
were  protected  from  the  extreme  conse- 
quences of  this  literalism  by  the  theory  of 
a  divinely  inspired  and  directed  Church. 
Far  more  potent,  however,  in  the  same 
direction  was  the  inner  light,  the  individ- 
ual inspiration,  of  the  Quakers.  It  was  at 
once  a  verdict  of  private  judgment  and  a 
rule  of  Scriptural  exegesis.  It  imparted 
a  breadth  and  freedom  to  interpretation 
which  probably  no  other  principle  could 
have  so  well  secured.  That  in  practice 
it  had  its  drawbacks  must  be  granted,  but 
as  an  antagonistic  influence  to  a  mere 
slavish  literalism  its  value  as  a  theory  is 
indisputable.  Not  the  least  of  its  merits 
was  that  it  discriminated  between  the 
spirit  and  letter,  between  Christ  the  living, 
and  Scripture  the  written,  word,  between 
the  real  and  the  phenomenal,  between  the 
intention  of  the  sacred  writer  and  the  fre- 
quently imperfect  vehicle  employed  in  its 
communication. 


But  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  and 
its  universality  produced  also  another 
efiEect.  It  originated  and  stimulated  juster 
and  loftier  ideas  of  the  co-equality  of  all 
men  before  God  than  had  existed  before. 
The  ecclesiastical  standpoint  of  the  ex- 
treme Prelatist,  the  predestinarian  stand- 
point of  Presbyterian  and  Independent, 
resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  they 
were  founded  on  a  principle  of  monopoly 
and  exclusiveness.  This  was  the  common 
position  of  all  the  sectaries,  and  was  for 
a  time  shared,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Quakers  themselves.  Soon,  however,  **  the 
seed,"  as  it  was  properly  called,  began  to 
germinate  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The 
natural  inference  from  a  common  posses- 
sion of  a  sacred  and  supernatural  princi- 
ple was  too  obvious  to  be  resisted.  From 
indicating  a  relation  to  God,  it  soon  came 
to  signify  and  enforce  a  mutual  relation 
among  men.  It  became,  in  other  words, 
a  principle  of  philanthropy  and  humanita- 
rianism.  The  consequences  of  this  ex- 
tension form  one  of  the  most  creditable 
features  in  the  history  of  the  Friends, 
which  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice. 
Here  the  broad  fact  may  suffice  that,  of 
all  the  forms  of  Christianity  which  existed 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Quakers  may  claim  to  be  the  first  among 
whom  schemes  of  much  needed  social  and 
political  amelioration  took  root,  not  as 
schemes  of  vague  theorizing,  but  as  enter- 
prises of  practical  imperiousness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  main 
starting  points  of  Quakerism,  we  proceed 
to  glance  at  their  development  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  sect.  This  development  is 
at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
creditable  feature  of  Quaker  history, 
whether  we  consider  the  sect  as  a  body  or 
its  more  eminent  members  as  individuals. 
The  sectarian  wild-oat  sowing,  which  is 
so  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Friends, 
subsides  into  a  calm,  placid  serenity,  un- 
exampled in  the  evolution  of  any  other 
body  of  English  Christians.  The  vehe- 
mently fermenting  spirit,  with  its  natural 
products  of  froth  and  scum,  is  gradually 
transformed  into  a  potent  liquor,  becom- 
ing continually  clearer  and  stronger  as  it 
reaches  its  mellow  maturity.  Passing 
from  the  first  years  of  George  Fox*s 
activity,  with  its  unseemly  violence  and 
eccentricity,  its  perpetual  outrages  on  the 
religious  belief  and  social  usages  of  his 
fellow  Englishmen,  to  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  is  like  passing  from  a  savage 
desert  into  a  cultivated  region.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  founder  and  his  friends  is 
true  also  of  the  corporate  body.     With 
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the  formation  of  the  sect  the  individual 
eccentricities  of  its  leaders  disappeared. 
As  Dr.  Hatch  said  of  the  early  Church : 
"  When  it  was  founded  prophesying 
ceased."  Not  that  all  this  preliminary 
turbulence  was  unallied,  as  some  writers 
have  alleged,  with  the  vital  spirit  of  Quak- 
erism. The  central  doctrine  of  the  early 
Quakers,  their  belief  in  personal  illumina- 
tion, the  individualism  naturally  gendered 
bv  such  a  belief,  itself  suggested  in  excit- 
aole  persons  abnormal  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Why  the  collar  of  a  coat  should  be 
deemed  obnoxious,  or  why  hooks  and  eyes 
should  be  a  more  becoming  method  of 
fastening  clothes  than  buttons,  or  why 
grey  and  drab  should  be  preferable  to 
other  colors,  might  puzzle  a  casuist  of  our 
own  time  to  determine ;  but  these  visible 
signs  were  not  empty  symbols,  having  lit- 
tle connection  with  doctrinal  phases  of 
belief;  on  the  contrary,  they  indicated 
opinions  and  preferences,  based,  however, 
though  somewhat  perversely,  upon  their 
profoundest  convictions.  Hence,  when 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  in  his  **  Essay  on 
Milton,'*  **  most  of  their  absurdities  were 
mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of 
Freemasons  or  the  dresses  of  friars,*'  he 
seems  to  us  to  lack,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
his  customary  perspicacity.  Settingaside, 
as  obviously  at  variance  with  truth,  the 
notion  that  the  dresses  of  .friars  were  mere 
external  badges,  it  is  clear  that  the  modes 
of  dress  adopted  by  the  Quakers  had  defi- 
nite principles  and  reasons  to  recommend 
them.  We  do  not  presume  to  affirm  that 
these  reasons  are  wholly  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  adoption  of  what  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sectarian  livery.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  anomalies  in  the  early  struc- 
ture of  QuaKerism  that  its  leaders  did  not 
discern  the  prohibition  of  a  religious  and 
separatist  uniform  in  the  divine  judgment 

Cassed  on  the  Pharisees  for  their  long, 
road-bordered  garments  and  ostentatious 
phylacteries.  But,  at  all  events,  the  Quaker 
dress  was  not  a  meaningless  external 
badge.  We  must  regard  it  as  a  protest 
against  the  pomps  and  afiEectations  of  fash- 
ionable attire,  and  particularly  against  the 
extravagances  which  marked  the  Restora- 
tion. Though  some  of  its  efiEects  were 
grotesque,  and  savored  of  afiEectation,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  congruity  between 
attire  of  neutral  tints,  without  visible  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  the  quiet  routine  of 
a  life  thoroughly  disciplined  by  religious 
self-restraint  and  wholly  removed  from 
passion  and  excitement,  a  demeanor  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  placidity,  and  a  con- 


versation   entirely  free   from  violeat  or 
highly  colored  language. 

Of  far  more  importance  in  the  history 
of  Quakerism  is  the  development  of  its 
first  principles  in  the  direction  of  haman 
justice  and  freedom.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
conspicuous  advances  in  our  English  life 
and  legislation,  the  reformations  of  crying 
abuses,  etc.,  in  which  Quakers,  Indi^du- 
ally  and  as  a  religious  body,  have  not 
taken  the  lead.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  the  early  Quakers,  George  Fox,  John 
Woolman,  and  others,  that  they  not  only 
made  a  stand  against  slavery,  niging 
Quaker  slaveowners  to  free  their  slaveSi 
but  they  contributed  largely  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  England  and  of  Earope* 
and,  in  course  of  time,  produced  the 
sense  of  justice  which  led  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  oar  own  country  and 
the  colonies.  No  less  honorable  is  the 
protest  they  made  against  the  ruthless 
severity  of  our  English  penal  law,  the 
hardening  efiEect  of  long  imprisonments, 
and  the  undue  frequency  of  capital  pan- 
ishment.  Probably  lew  passages  in  George 
Fox*s  journal  are  more  characteristic  of 
bis  spirit  and  his  methods  than  the  fol- 
lowing: — 

Moreover,  I  laid  before  the  judges  what  an 
hurtful  thing  it  was  that  prisoners  should  lie 
so  long  in  jail,  showing  how  they  learned 
wickedness  one  of  another  in  talking  of  their 
bad  deeds :  therefore  speedy  justice  should  be 
done. 

While  I  was  here  in  prison  [he  continoes] 
there  was  a  young  woman  in  the  jail  f6r  rob- 
bing her  master  of  some  money.  When  she 
was  to  be  tried  for  her  life,  i  wrote  to  the 

1'udge  and  to  the  jury  about  her,  showing  them 
LOW  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  in  old 
time  to  put  people  to  death  for  stealing,  and 
moving  them  to  show  mercy.  Yet  she  was 
condemned  to  die  and  a  grave  was  made  for 
her,  and  at  the  time  appointed  she  was  carried 
forth  to  execution.  Then  I  wrote  a  few  words 
warning  all  people  to  beware  of  greediness  or 
covetousness,  for  it  leads  from  God,  and  efr 
horting  all  to  fear  the  Lord,  to  avoid  all  earthly 
lusts,  and  to  prize  their  time  while  they  have 
it.  This  I  gave  to  be  read  at  the  gallows,  and 
though  they  had  her  upon  the  ladder  with  a 
cloth  bound  over  her  face  ready  to  be  turned 
off,  yet  they  did  not  put  her  to  death,  bat 
brought  her  back  again  to  prison,  and  in  the 
prison  she  afterwards  came  to  be  convinced 
of  God's  everlasting  truth.     (Vol.  L,  p.  9&) 

The  reformation  of  our  prison  manage- 
ment, and  the  amelioration  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  prisoners,  both  while  in  custody 
and  after  their  liberation,  is  another  field 
of  beneficent  energy  which  owes  more  to 
Quakers  than  to  any  one  religious  body  in 
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England.  In  this  connection  the  hallowed 
name  of  Elizabeth  Fry  will  ever  occupy  io 
English  records  of  social  meliorism  a 
niche  next  to  that  of  John  Howard  the 
philanthropist.  In  the  sympathetic  life  of 
Mrs.  Fry  contributed  to  the  '*  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  we  have  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  effects  of  her  minis- 
trations among  the  female  prisoners  in 
Newgate.  The  American  minister  of  the 
day  thus  describes  a  scene  of  which  he 
had  been  eye-witness:  — 

Two  days  ago  I  saw  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  London,  ay,  and  in  England  too,  compared 
to  which  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower, 
Somerset  House,  the  British  Museum,  nay, 
Parliament  itself,  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 
I  have  seen  Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate,  and  I 
have  witnessed  there  the  miraculous  effect  of 
true  Christianity  upon  the  most  depraved  of 
human  beings,  .  .  .  and  yet  the  wretched  out- 
casts have  been  tamed  and  subdued  by  the 
Christian  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Fry. 

Of  the  other  directions  of  human  benefi- 
cence which  Quaker  philanthropy  took, 
their  larger  efforts  among  all  European 
nations  to  avert  war  and  promote  peace, 
their  lesser  energies  to  found  hospitals, 
refuges,  schools,  etc.,  we  have  no  further 
space  to  speak.  Mr.  Turner  well  remarks, 
speaking  of  Woolman*s  anti-slavery  ef- 
forts :  — 

Human  history  presents  few  parallels  to 
this  triumph  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  over  self- 
ishness and  evil  custom.  If  the  other  Chris- 
tian churches  had  wielded  Woolraan's  weap- 
ons and  won  his  victory,  what  a  sad  and 
bloody  chaptei  in  the  history  of  America 
would  have  been  escaped.     (P.  284.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
tribute  which  follows:  — 

In  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet, 
Quaker  philanthropy  became  conspicuously 
brilliant.  Thenceforth  the  wellspring  of 
Quaker  beneficence  has  never  run  dry.  In 
the  lives  of  Grellet  and  Allen,  Joseph  Sturge, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  many  more,  it  flowed  on, 
and  still  it  flows,  proving  that,  whatever  the 
detects  of  the  Quaker  form  of  Christianity,  it 
has  learned  this  lesson  well:  that  to  be  a 
Christian  is  to  live  in  this  world  after  the 
manner  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good. 

That  the  Quakers  increased  largfely  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a 
well-known  fact  of  our  religious  history. 
The  precise  extent  of  this  increase  is, 
however,  not  easily  determined.  Statistics 
have  never  been  a  strong  point  among  the 
Friends.  As  Mr.  Rowntree  remarks,  in 
his  "Quakerism  Past  and  Present,"  *' No 
attempt  at  defining  membership  with  the 


Society  of  Friends  was  made  until  nearly 
a  century  after  its  origin,  .  .  .  though  it 
has  kept  careful  records  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages."  He  quotes  the  "  Snake 
in  the  Grass,"  as  mentioning  that  the 
Quakers  are  not  fewer,  by  the  lowest  com- 
putation, than  one  hundred  thousand  here 
io  England.  This,  Mr.  Rowntree  thinks, 
is  an  over-estimate ;  and  from  other 
sources,  including  the  records  of  the  Soci- 
ety at  Devonshire  House,  London,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
numbered  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  about  sixty-six  thousand.  This 
more  moderate  estimate,  which  seems  to 
us  amply  justified,  is,  it  must  be  allowed, 
an  enormous  outcome  of  a  propaganda, 
extending  only  over  half  a  century,  and 
carried  on  mostly  by  ignorant  and  uncul- 
tured fanatics.  But  the  reasons  for  its 
success  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Quaker 
movement  was  in  touch  with  every  senti- 
ment and  activity  pertaining  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Its  initial  principle  of  human 
equality  it  not  only  asserted,  but  placed 
on  a  religious  basis.  It  represented  its 
wildest  extravagances  and  disorders,  but 
yet  found  room  and  ministered  aliment  to 
the  choice  quietistic  spirits  which,  by  a 
merciful  compensation,  every  age  of  mental 
unrest  and  commotion  seems  to  engender. 
It  reproduced  the  puerile  distinctions,  the 
hotheaded  intolerance,  of  the  Revolution, 
all  the  while  it  propagated  principles  cal- 
culated to  reduce  those  mischiefs  to  their 
fitting  nullity.  It  administered  to  the  un- 
rest of  the'  present,  while  it  cherished 
germs  full  of  promise  of  quietude  and 
repose  in  the  future.  Besides  which,  it 
enjoyed  the  ascendency  which  a  cruel  per- 
secution, borne  with  wonderful  meekness 
and  forbearance,  invariablv  confers  on  a 
growing  sect;  nor  was  it  destitute  of  the 
influence  which  rightly  attaches  to  contin- 
ued efforts  for  the  political  and  social 
welfare  of  humanity. 

But,  if  Quakerism  grew  and  prospered 
up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  was  des- 
tined to  see  a  change.  The  Friends  be- 
came, and  that  with  unexpected  rapidity, 
a  dwindling  sect.  For  this  many  causes 
have  been  assigned,  some  more,  some  less 
obvious.  The  most  operative  of  all  was 
the  gradual  failure  of  the  fuel  needed  to 
sustain  the  flame  of  religious  zeal.  To  the 
spiritual  unrest,  the  many-sided,  burning 
enthusiasm,  of  the  seventeenth  century 
succeeded,  in  due  course,  the  lassitude  and 
coldness  of  the  eighteenth.  It  was  not 
that  the  church  wanted  apostles.  George 
Fox  had  followers  as  zealous  and  uowea- 
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ried  as  himself,  but  the  time  was  not 
propitious.  The  religious  and  political 
enviroument  had  changed.  In  a  heartless 
and  sceptical  age  like  that  which  followed 
the  Restoration  appeals  to  religious  im- 
pulses and  sensibilities  were  necessarily 
•*  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  The  harp- 
strings  had  no  longer  their  old  tension, 
and  the  tones  that  feebly  vibrated  from 
the  relaxed  strings  were  but  dissonant 
echoes  of  their  former  high-strained  music. 
Other  causes  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
cadence of  Quakerism.  Mr.  Rowntree 
lays  a  great  but  not  undue  stress  on  emi- 
gration chiefly  as  an  escape  from  persecu- 
tion. How  great  such  a  stress  might  be 
we  may  imagine  from  the  bare  fact  that  in 
1660  the  number  of  Quakers  in  prison 
amounted  to  four  thousand,  two  hundred, 
some  estimates  even  making  it  five  thou- 
sand. We  cannot  wonder  at  the  result  that 
"about  five  hundred  Friends  per  annum 
are  reported  as  emigrating  between  1676 
and  1700."  To  these  causes  of  decadence 
must  be  added  others  which  pertain  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Quaker  body.  It  was  an 
obvious  though  unhappy  result  of  the  root 
thought  of  Quakerism  —  the  inner  light  — 
that  it  implied  necessarily  a  high  spiritual 
condition  of  membership.  This  induced  an 
extreme  severity  of  discipline,  which,  how- 
ever honorable  to  those  who  underwent  it, 
was  nothing  less  than  suicidal  in  respect  of 
the  progressive  vitality  of  the  sect.  The 
conditions  thus  imposed  related  not  only  to 
moral  and  spiritual  fitness,  they  descended 
to  petty  and  unworthy  restrictions  in  re- 
spect of  dress,  language,  and  demeanor. 
The  effect  of  this  minute  scrupulosity  — 
this  excessive  tithing  of  the  mint,  anise, 
and  cumin  of  social  life  —  on  men  of  broad 
sympathies  and  masculine  culture  was  irk- 
some in  the  extreme.  The  late  Wm.  E. 
Forster  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  leave 
the  church  of  his  fathers,  he  was  turned 
out  of  it;  and  a  similar  apology  might 
doubtless  have  been  proffered  by  hun- 
dreds of  less  eminent  persons,  victims  of 
the  peevish  stepmotherly  severity  of 
Quaker  discipline.  A  further  restriction 
ot  the  s«amc  kind  was  that  on  marriajje. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  married  out  of 
the  connection  was  promptly  **  disowned ;  " 
in  other  words,  put  out  of  the  Quaker 
synagogue.  The  effect  of  these  petty  and 
tyrannical  restrictions  on  family  and  social 
life,  the  degrading  espionage  and  suspi- 
cion thereby  introduced  into  peaceful  do- 
mestic circles,  need  no  further  particular- 
izing. Instead  of  marvelling  at  the  deca- 
dence of  Quakerism,  one  might  be  justified 
in  wondering   that  it  had   any  germs   of 


vitality  left.  Dealing  with  the  statistics 
of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Rowntree 
assures  us:  — 

Upwards  of  8,400  persons  have  resigned 
their  membership  or  been  disowned*  anathis 
loss  having  only  been  compensated  for  by  the 
introduction  of  6,000  persons  tfaroagh  coo* 
vincement,  registration  of  non-members,  re- 
admissions,  etc.,  a  melancholy  balance  of 
2,400  remains  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  ao- 
ciety's  balance  sheet. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  book,  it  should  be  added, 
was  published  in  1859;  ^^^  intervening 
thirty  years,  accompanied  by  a  relaxation 
of  these  petty  and  servile  restrictions, 
have  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  Quaker 
statistics,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  notice. 

There  are  other  causes  of  the  waning 
of  Quakerism  which  we  have  no  space  to 
describe.  These  refer  to  the  divisions  and 
intestine  controversies  that  have  sprung 
up  within  the  sect,  both  here  and  in  Amer- 
ica, from  the  time  of  George  Fox  to  our 
own  day.  Those  of  our  readers  who  de- 
sire further  instruction  on  this  head  may 
be  referred  to  the  brief  but  trustworthy 
summaries  contained  in  chapters  ix.  and 
xvi.  of  Mr.  Turner's  history.  Here  we 
may  notice,  as  not  coming  within  the 
province  of  Mr.  Turner's  book,  the  doc- 
trinal dissensions  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  the  Beacon  controversy.  It 
may  be  described  as  an  ofiEshoot  or  sequel 
of  the  Evangelical  revival  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  and  resulted 
from  a  justifiable  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  Quaker  society  to  subor- 
dinate the  individual  experience  as  a  test 
of  scriptural  truth  to  a  dogmatic  literalism 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
said  that  from  the  effects  of  this  last  dis- 
sension the  society  has  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered. 

Coming  lastly  to  the  present  position  of 
the  society,  and  to  what  has  been  termed 
"the  revival  of  Quakerism,"  we  need 
hardly  insist  that  by  this  is  in  no  way  meant 
the  resuscitation  of  the  old  sect,  with  its 
quaint  and  uncouth  features,  as  it  startled 
the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
That  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  George 
Fox  and  his  rude  methods  would  be  as 
great  an  anachronism  to-day  as,  let  us  say, 
the  Salvation  Army  big. drum  will  be  to 
our  descendants  of  the  twentieth  century. 
His  wild  dress  and  leathern  breeches  are 
as  much  out  of  date  as  the  accoutrements 
of  Cromweirs  Ironsides.  The  externali- 
ties of  dress  and  diction  which  half  irri- 
tated, half    amused,  our  forefathers,  are 
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finally  as  extinct  as  their  own  trunk  hose 
and  curiously  garnished  oaths.  History, 
it  is  alleged,  repeats  herself.  She  occa- 
sionally does  so,  no  doubt,  but  only  in  her 
own  manner.  She  does  not  revive  the 
mouldering  corpse  of  an  institution  long 
dead  and  buried,  or  re-quicken  forms  of 
life  which  have  perished  by  the  natural 
process  of  decay.  When  she  repeats  her- 
self the  repetition  implies  some  modifica- 
tion or  rehabiliment  of  the  former  exist- 
ence. The  life  may  be  continuous,  but  its 
transmigration,  as  in  the  old  theory  of 
Pythagoras,  is  attended  by  a  new  form. 
The  words  may  be  similar,  but  the  time 
has  changed.  In  its  old  seventeenth  cen- 
tury form  Quakerism  is  indisputably  dead, 
but  the  living  germs  that  started  it  into 
being  may  put  forth  a  new  growth.  As- 
suredly it  were  a  revival  of  a  very  mo- 
mentous kind  when  the  cause  from  which 
the  demons  of  superstition  and  fanaticism 
have  been  exorcised  is  now  found,  like 
the  man  in  the  gospel,  clothed  and  in  its 
right  mind. 

That  the  movement  is  real  seems  to  be 
shown  (i)  by  authentic  statistics ;  (2)  by 
various  concurrent  causes  which  clearly 
favor  such  a  revival. 

As  to  the  first,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  records  of  Quaker  membership  show 
a  decided  falling  off  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  the  decadence  seems 
to  have  continued,  though  with  not  quite 
so  great  a  momentum,  up  to  about  i860. 
Since  that  date,  however,  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  at  last  the  tide  has  turned. 
It  is  true  that  the  inflow  is  as  yet  not  very 
striking,  but  at  least  it  is  a  fact.  We  can- 
not afford  space  for  the  whole  statistics 
since  i860,  but  we  may  not  unfairly  take 
those  of  the  last  ten  years  as  affording 
proof  that  the  Quaker  body  is  gradually 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  doubtless  pro- 
portionately in  influence.  We  may  pre- 
mise that  the  numbers  are  taken  from  the 
reports  handed  in  to  each  yearly  meeting, 
and  refer  in  every  case  to  the  year  before 
the  given  date  :  *  — 


•  In  order  to  bring  up  the  tabulated  statistics  of  En- 
elish  Quakerism  given  above  to  their  most  recent  date, 
It  seems  desirable  to  append  those  of  the  past  year, 
which  we  extract  from  the  "Summary  of  the  Tabular 
Returns  for  1890"  presented  to  the  society  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  May  last.  Our  readers  will  observe 
that  they  indicate  a  continuance  of  progress  in  a  similar 
ratio  to  that  of  the  ten  previous  years.  1  he  number  of 
members  of  monthly  meetings  on  December  21,  1890, 
was  15,961,  bein;?  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  on  tlie  number  reported  last  year.  The 
number  of  habitual  attenders  reported  is  6,120,  an  in- 
crease of  ten  upon  last  year's  return.  The  number  of 
particular  meetings  reported  in  the  tabular  returns  this 
year  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  as  against  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  last  year. 


Members. 

Attenders. 

14.981 

5,041 

15."3 

5,084 

i5»"3 

5»230 
5.380 

15,219 

15.381 

5.029 

15*380 

5.629 

15.453 

5'!^3 

15.531 
15.574 

6,048 

15.836 

6,110 

Year. 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


This  increase,  though  only  moderate  in 
itself,  is  the  more  significant  because  it 
takes  the  place  of  an  annual  and  rapid 
falling  off,  and  is  owing  chiefly  to  an  in- 
crease of  admissions  from  the  outside. 
That  this  has  not  resulted  from  new  pros- 
elytizing e£Eorts  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
For  obvious  reasons  connected  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  sect  —  e,g,^ 
their  exclusive  insistence  on  freedom  and 
spontaneity  in  all  matters  of  religious  pro- 
fession—  the  Quakers  have  never  been 
ardent  proselytizers.  At  the  same  time 
this  turn  in  the  tide  may  claim  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  the  result,  however  indi- 
rect, of  fresh  efforts  in  the  cause  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  social  amelioration.  Besides 
the  philanthropic  activities  already  men- 
tioned, the  Friends  set  themselves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  task  of 
religious  education.  They  established  at 
various  centres  Sunday  schools  (that  in 
Bristol  dates  from  1810),  which  seem  to 
have  been  attended  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess. At  first  the  attendants  at  these 
schools  consisted  of  the  children  of  Quaker 
parents,  but  the  combination  of  quietness, 
gentleness,  and  forbearance,  character- 
istic of  Quaker  teachers,  soon  led  to  an  in- 
crease from  the  outside.  Of  still  more 
efficacy,  as  explaining  the  growth  of  Quak- 
erism, has  been  the  adult  schools  which 
date  from  about  1845.  This  important 
movement  has  since  grown  to  consider- 
able dimensions,  especially 
ham,  the  place  of  its  birth, 
there  has  been  nothing  like 
propagandism.  The  schools  are,  as  we 
understand,  open  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  are  frequented  by  many  adults  who 
are  not  Quakers,  and  who  resort  to  them 
for  purely  educational  purposes.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  acknowledged  that  some 
of  the  scholars  have  joined  the  Quaker 
body  in  every  centre  where  such  a  work 
has  been  earnestly  carried  on.  The  adult 
school  movement  has  led  to  other  com- 
bined efforts  adapted  to  keep  the  members 
a  united  body,  and  to  afford  them  suitable 
objects  on  which  to  expend  their  zeal. 
Thus  the  Friends,  who  formerly  had  no 


in  Birming- 
Here,  again, 
a  system  of 
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foreign  missions,  have  now  established 
them  in  Madagascar,  India,  China,  and 
Syria.  They  have  also  a  medical  mission 
among  Armenians  in  Constantinople.  The 
American  Quakers  have  achieved  a  sim- 
ilar distinction  in  the  missionary  iield. 
If  the  question  be  asked  from  what  class 
of  our  population  present  day  Quakerism 
is  being  mostly  recruited,  the  reply  must 
be,  chiefly  from  the  working  classes.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  reason  for  believing 
■  that  the  more  cultured  and  highly  edu- 
!  cated  classes  are  beginning  to  be  attracted 
,'  to  the  worship  and  faith  of  the  Quakers. 
The  form  Quakerism  may  take  in  highly 
cultured  and  religiously  sensitive  men  and 
women  has  recently  received  a  striking 
illustration  in  Miss  Stephen's  **  Quaker 
Strongholds,"  a  work  of  which  it  has  been 
affirmed  not  unworthily  that  it  is  the  most 
important  contribution  to  Quaker  apolo- 
getics since  the  celebrated  apology  of 
Robert  Barclay.  The  actual  position  of 
Quakerism  throughout  the  world  is  given 
in  the  following  numbers :  Ireland  has 
2,687  members,  which  are  reported  as  not 
increasing;  Canada  claims  1,109  members, 
who  are  increasing.  The  number  of  Quak- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  given  as  81,000, 
but  they  are  much  divided ;  and  in  the 
Western  States  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Quakerism  are  wholly  obliterated.  The 
scholars  now  in  the  Friends*  Sunday 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  are :  adults, 
22,735;  juniors,  12,514.  The  number  of 
schools  is  199,  and  of  teachers  nineteen 
hundred.  In  comparison  with  the  position 
of  the  Friends  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  these  numbers  must  certainly 
claim  to  represent  something  akin  to  the 
increased  vitality  which  is  meant  by  the 
term  **  revival." 

But  leaving  these  statistics,  which  we 
may  remark  in  passing  have  been  put  at 
our  service  by  leading  members  of  the 
Quaker  body,  on  whose  accuracy  we  can 
implicitly  rely,  to  indicate  quantum  va- 
leant  their  own  conclusions,  there  remain 
two  more  points  for  discussion  in  relation 
to  our  subject.  What  common  ground  of 
Christianity  and  religious  belief  do  Quak- 
ers profess  with  other  Christian  churches 
and  sects  of  our  time  ?  How  far  does  the 
alleged  revival  of  Quakerism  find  encour- 
agement in  the  general  circumstances  and 
conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded? 
How  far,  in  other  words,  is  it  in  harmony 
with  the  political  and  social,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  present  day? 
And  if  this  second  question  must  be  an- 
swered, as  we  think  it  must,  in  a  sense 
favorable  to  the  revival,   another   point 


must  be  incidentally  glanced  at  and  de- 
cided,  viz.,  how  far  these  newer  inflaencei 
are  likely  to  be  concentrated  and  find  their 
sufficing  embodiments  in  the  particular 
system  called  Quakerism. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Quaker- 
ism is  so  little  changed  in  essential  prin- 
ciples and  motive  energy  since  its  first 
foundation  that  we  mav  safely  recnr  to  its 
starting  point  for  a  determination  of  its 
present  tendencies.  By  ** starting  point'* 
we  do  not,  however,  mean  what  is  implied 
in  the  advice  given  to  those  who  would 
investigate  Quakerism,  viz. :  **•  If  you  want 
to  know  what  Quakerism  is,  read  the 
*  Journal  of  George  Fox.'"  What  we 
must  now  regard  as  the  true  starting  point 
of  Quakerism  is  the  **  Apology  "  of  Rob- 
ert Barclay.  This  remarkable  man  is  re- 
lated to  the  founder  of  Quakerism  as  the 
legist  and  philosopher  is  to  the  missionary 
and  preacher.  He  places  the  main  do& 
trines  of  Quakerism  in  a  series,  half 
scholastic,  half  geometric,  of  propositions, 
which  he  grandiloquently  terms  ^Thesei 
Theologicae,"  and  defends  them  with  a 
philosophic  breadth,  a  spiritual  insight, 
and  a  many-sided  erudition  which  will  al- 
ways command  admiration  even  when  they 
do  not  insure  conviction.  It  is  to  this 
work  that  we  must  refer  for  such  an  esti- 
mate of  Quakerism  as  will  enable  us  to 
compare  it  with  other  bodies  of  Christians, 
and  so  far  to  assess  its  claim  as  are-quick- 
ening form  of  Christian  belief  and  prao 
tice.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  make 
this  comparison  in  brief  terms,  but  the 
attempt,  involving  as  it  does  a  main  factor 
in  our  problem,  will  not,  we  think,  be  OH' 
instructive  to  our  readers.  We  may  ium- 
marize  our  remarks  under  the  heads  of  fl) 
the  Scriptures ;  (2)  the  Church ;  (3)  ue 
divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines 
on  that  subject  generally  held  by  Protes- 
tants. 

As  already  remarked,  the  relation  of  the 
Quaker  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  to  the 
fact  of  revelation  has  always  formed  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  their  creed,  bat 
it  has  hitherto  also  formed  a  conspicuous 
note  of  discrimination  between  Quakers 
and  other  bodies  of  Christians.  The  atti- 
tude of  George  Fox  to  the  Bible  was  ap- 
parently as  inconsistent  as  anything  could 
well  be.  Mr.  Turner  in  bis  **  History  **  has 
taken  the  pains  to  collect  a  few  of  those 
doctrinal  dissonances,  with  a  result  that 
is  both  amusing  and  not  a  little  startling. 
He  tells  us,  eg,  (p.  222):  — 

Vehement  as  were  his  [Fox's]  prutasts 
against  bond  .  to  the  letter  he  could  be  as 
piavishly]  nyman.    He  asks  wbstlMr 
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in  primitive  times  Chiistians  used  to  set  up  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  "History  of 

dancing-schools  and  fencing-schools.     He  de-  the  Quakers  "  to  find  examples  of  such  a 

mands  Scripture  for  stage  plays  and  shows,  lax  and  "  private  "  interpretation  of  Scrip- 

forbull  baiting  and  cock  fighting,  for  nmepms  jure.     If  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,  ac- 

and  bowls,  for  football,  wrestling,  and  music   ^^^j:„„  ^^  ^u^  /l..^^:*«  r\ 1       *     » 

-grouping  together  brutal  and  innocent  cording  to  the  favorite  Quaker  texts,  were 
amusements.  .  .  It  was  not  Fox's  manner  ^^  be  subject  to  the  prophets,  their  history 
to  do  things  by  halves.  He  read  in  the  would  tend  to  prove  either  that  the  subjec- 
Epistle  of  James»  "  If  ye  have  respect  to  per-  ^^p^  was  imperfect  or  that  conflicting 
sons,  ye  commit  sin,"  and  forthwith  bowing,  views  among  individual  prophets  were 
doffing  the  hat,  and  other  customary  tokens  occasionally  neither  rare  nor  unimportant, 
of  respect  are  at  all  cost  to  be  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our 
There  is  nothing  in  the  extremes  and  excesses  eyes  to  the  fact,  duly  seen  and  emphasized 
of  E^rly  Quakerism  for  which  Scripture  pre-  by  Barclay  and  other  Quaker  apologists, 
cepts  or  precedents  were  not  quoted.  If  one  ^hat  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  the 
part  of  the  New  Testament  more  than  another  u««,4i:-«^  ^c  c«---.* .-  u  •  i-*i 
was  constantly  in  Fox's  mind  it  was  the  Ser.  handling  of  Scripture  has,  rightly  or 
mon  on  the  Mount.  Two  of  its  precepts,  wrongly,  been  exercised  by  most  Christian 
interpreted  literally,  have  been  almost  the  churches —  nay,  the  common  participation 
peculiar  property  of  the  Quaker  society:  by  all  devout  men  in  the  gift  of  inspiration 
**  Swear  not  at  all;**  "Resist  not  evil.**  cannot^be  consistently  disclaimed  by  the 
Another  precept  of  the  same  sermon,  *'  Lay  English  Church,  seeing  that  in  several  of 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,**  her  collects  —  e.g.,  that  for  Whit  Sunday, 
he  seldom  mentioned,  and  the  Quakers  were  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  the  sec- 
left  to  interpret  it  as  they  would.  Fox  could  Q^d  collect  in  the  Communion  Service  — 
not  only  neglect  a  passage  of  Scripture,  but  ^^^y^  ^  ^,^j^  j^  ^^^^  ^  j  ^ 
on  the  strength  of  one  could  contradict  an-  ,.  „  .        ,         ,.  •.  ^ 

other  ...  he  could  go  further  than  this,  and  ^"S""   ^I'^i"?.^'''?  ^""'"H^'     .  a-cc 

openly  set  aside  distinct  injunctions  of  Holy  .  But  while  Quakers  do  not  differ  essen- 

Writ,  of  which  that  forbidding  women   to  tially  from  other  Christian  sects  as  to  their 

speak  in  the  church  and  the  precepts  in  re-  views    of   Scripture,   they  are  separated 

spect  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  from   them  toto  ccelo  on   the  question  of 

the  most  notable  instances.  Church   polity  and  worship.     Comparing 

This  is  doubtless  true,  and  is  not  in-  ^Jss   Stephen's  "Quaker   Strongholds^' 

effectively  urged,  but  the  answer  from  the  ^j^V^^i  ^^^..  ty  ^^^^f°^^  propositions 

standpoint  of    Fox  is    self-evident.     He  of  Barclay  s  "  Apology."  we  are  able,  no 

would  place  the  immediate  revelation  or  doubt,  to  perceive  a  growing  modification 

inner  light  of  himself  and  his  brethren  as  0/   the  uncompromising  terms  in  which 

the  final  criterion  of  Scriptural  truth.     In-  ^^^  ^^f^^*"  denounced  all  "set  forms"  of 

deed,  he  might  go  further  and  urge  that  a  worship,  eg. :  — 

similar  liberty  of  acceptance  and  rejection.  All  other  worship,  both  praises,  prayers, 
in  respect  of  di£Eerent  portions  of  Holy  and  preachings,  which  man  sets  about  in  his 
Writ  had  been  claimed  by  all  Christian  own  will  and  at  his  own  appointment,  which 
churches  and  sects,  even  by  those  who  ^^  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  own  pleas- 
professed  to  make  the  Bible  the  sole  basis  ure.  do,  or  leave  undone,  as  himself  sees  meet, 
of  their  faith.  But  the  position  of  the  whether  they  be  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  liturgy 
A  \  1  .•  *  *u  T>ui  £  *  or  prayers  conceived  extemporanly  by  the 
Quakers  in  relation  to  the  Bible  was  first  natural  strength  and  faculty  of  the  mind;  they 
laid  down  in  distinct  and  coherent  terms  ^re  all  but  superstitious  will  worship  and 
by  Barclay  in  his  third  proposition.  abominable  idolatry  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  because  thev  [the  Scriptures]  yet  the  essentials  of  spontaneity,  intuitive 

are  only  a  declaration  of  the  Fountain,  and  not  r:.„„^„   o«^  ;«,.*,^^:^»r;«,.^.,i»*»  ««  ♦u-  «.. 

the  Fountain  itself,  therefore  they  are  not  to  fitness  and  immediate  innpulse  as  the  au- 

be  esteemed  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  fljoritative  basis  of  worship  are  still  cher- 

and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  adequate  primary  ished.    Quakers,  it  is  true,  have  always 

rule  of  faith  and  manners.     Yet  because  they  had  "set  times"  and  for  the  most  part 

give  a  true  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  first  "  set  places  "  of  worship   even  from  the 

foundation,  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a  time  of  George  Fox;  it  would  almost  seem 

secondary  rule  subordinate  to  the  spirit  from  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  add 

which  they  have  all  their  excellency  and  cer-  44  set  persons,"  and  also  the  rudiments  of 

^^"ty-  "set  forms"  to  their  other  conditions  of 

It  is  obvious    that  a  rule  or  standard  formal  worship.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

thus  stated,  so  far  from  being  a  regula  these   later  tendencies  will,  in  the  inter- 

fidei^  might  easily  become  a  regida  plum-  ests  of  the  vitality  and  well-being  of  their 

beUy  a  rule  of  lead  capable  of  being  bent  sect,     be     assiduously     and     jealously 

or  twisted  in  any  given  direction.    Indeed,  watched. 
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The  cognate  difficulty  of  set  forms  of 
belief  Quakerism  may  be  said  partly  to 
have  solved  by  presenting  to  the  world 
an  example  of  an  avowedly  creedless  reli- 
gious body  not  more  **by  schisms  rent 
asunder,  by  heresies  distrest  *'  than  other 
bodies  of  Christians,  with  a  continuous 
existence  of  nearly  three  centuries.  But 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  two  circum- 
stances which  largely  account  for  this 
anomalous  phenomenon.  i.  That  the 
Quakers  have  never  professed  to  have  a 
formal  creed  or  definite  articles  of  faith. 
The  e£Fect  of  the  main  teachings  of  George 
Fox's  **  Journal,"  and  still  more  of  the 
dogmatic  **  Theses  Theologicae  "  of  Bar- 
clay's "  Apology,"  has  been  essentially  of 
a  similar  kind.  We  must,  however,  grant 
that  they  have  consistently  approved 
themselves  less  anxious  than  other  sects 
possessing  overt  and  avowed  creeds  to 
quench  the  spirit  in  individual  and  excep- 
tional cases,  and  the  liberty  of  prophesying 
which  they  have  cultivated  in  their  own 
body  they  have  been  anxious  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible.  Hence  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  outcome  of  their  free  stand- 
point that  in  all  the  movements  among 
ourselves  which  have  had  for  their  objects 
the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom the  Quakers  have  always  been  found 
in  the  vanguard.  2.  Another  condition 
which  has  kept  the  Quaker  body  together, 
in  spite  of  their  lack  of  formal  bonds  of 
creed  and  ritual  by  which  most  churches 
are  held  in  cohesion,  seems  to  depend  on 
their  stress  on  inward  qualities,  such  as 
spiritual  fitness,  kindred  feelings,  and  mu- 
tual sympathies,  as  the  ground  of  church 
membership.  Like  the  early  Christian 
Church,  **  they  that  believe  are  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul."  This  also  accounts 
for  their  dislike  of  proselytism,  and  the 
extreme  care  with  which  new  converts  are 
admitted  into  the  full  membership  of  their 
body. 

Little  need  be  added  on  the  Quaker 
position  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption.  Substantially  they 
are  in  harmony  with  most  other  bodies  of 
Christians  on  the  cardinal  truths  of  the 
historical  veracity  of  Christ's  mission  and 
its  attendant  circumstances.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  as  respects  the  atonement 
they  are  staunch  Uni  versalists,  making  the 
redemption  by  Christ  no  less  than  "  the 
savins:  and  spiritual  light  wherewith  every 
man  is  enlightened  "  the  common  right  of 
all  men.  They  also  maintain  and  cherish 
the  hope  of  immortality,  though  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  they  do  not  press  the  doctrine 
of  a  physical  resurrection.    For  their  pur- 


i  poses  few  texts  have  greater  potency  than 
this,  **  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickenetb,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing." 

Summing  up  this  portion  of  our  sobjectt 
the  credenda  of  the  Quakers,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  such  a  term,  may  roughly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  general  beliefs  of  evangel^ 
teal  Protestantism^  partly  aeiermined^ 
partly  modified^  by  the  central  eloctring  of 
the  inner  light.  The  disti aguish i ng  marks 
of  Quakerism  in  comparison  with  other 
Christian  communities  seem  to  be  these  : 
that  they  lay  greater  stress  on  spiritual 
freedom,  and  they  provide  greater  scope 
for  spontaneity  in  religious  feeling  and  tti 
I  devout  expression.  Unless  we  are  mia* 
taken  these  characteristics  mark  tenden- 
cies discernible  in  much  of  our  current 
religious  thought.  In  every  direction  we 
seem  able  to  detect  a  growing  impatience 
of  excessive  dogma  on  the  purely  specn* 
lative  points  of  the  Christian  creed,  a 
higher  estimate  of  spiritual  liberty,  the 
need  of  greater  flexibility  in  formal  modes 
of  devotion.  So  far,  therefore,  from  mod- 
ern Quakerism  being  out  of  touch  with 
other  churches  and  Ixxites  of  Christiana* 
it  would  rather  seem  as  if  here,  just  as  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy  and  human  ameli- 
oration, the  Quakers  have  been  the  first  to 
indicate  courses  and  forecast  directions 
and  energies  which  other  Christians  have 
in  time  found  it  expedient  to  follow  and  . 
adopt. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  and  more  gen- 
eral influences  and  circumstances  of  our 
time  which  seem  to  favor  the  revival  of 
Quakerism,  we  are  here  again  met  by  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  inner  light.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  variety  of  forms  it  has  as- 
sumed in  the  history  not  only  of  religion 
but  of  philosophy,  we  may  certainly  affirm 
that  the  stress  laid  on  it  by  the  Quakers 
has,  with  other  more  general  causes,  coo* 
duced  to  its  present  recognition  by  all 
classes  of  Christians  alike.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a  curious  phenomenon  that 
a  doctrine  of  such  general  truth  and 
efficacy  should  have  been  regarded  by 
English  Christians  as  a  peculiarity  of 
Quakerism.  Now,  at  all  events,  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  The  limits  of  a  sin^ 
and  small  sect  could  no  more  contain  a 
teaching  of  such  inherent  vitality  and 
pansiveness  than  a  flower  pot  could 
tain  a  young,  thriving  oak.  The  moat 
generally  religious  philosophy  of  our  time, 
which  finds  expression  in  the  works  oC 
Dr.  Martineau,  is  iaLuitiofiglA^and  a  siiiH 
'  ilar  standpoint  of  the  inherent  Mtifigo^ 
!  dence  of  all  religious  and  moral  truth  la 
1  increasingly  perceptible  in  the  works  ol 
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our  foremost  teachers  both  in  the  Church 
of  EnglaDd  and  amoncr  Nonconformists. 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  current,  both 
here  and  in  America,  a  still  more  ex- 
panded activity  of  speculation  with  which 
the  primary  teaching  of  the  Quakers  may 
claim  kindred.  A  moment's  reflection  on 
the  nature  of  that  inner  illumination  and 
its  universality  will  serve  to  show  that  it 
may  have,  and  as  an  historical  fact  has 
had  affinities  with  rationalism,  with  mysti- 
cism, and  even  with  pantheism.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  those  tendencies  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  our  time,  so  far  may  neo-Quak- 
erism  be  affirmed  to  share  current  sympa- 
thies and  to  have  surroundings  favorable 
to  its  energies. 

Circumstances  not  less  propitious  may 
be  found  in  the  philanthropic  and  political 
tendencies  of  our  day,  which  are  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  noble  energies  in  sim- 
ilar directions  of  the  Quakerism  of  the  last 
as  well  as  that  of  the  present  century. 
Whether  or  not  we  hold  that  war  between 
Christianized  and  civilized  beings  will  be- 
come an  impossibility,  we  must  at  least 
sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  any  reli- 
gious community  to  promote  the  interests 
of  peace.  It  is  impossible  not  to  note  in 
this  relation  the  increasing  use  of  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  international 
issues,  and  especially  its  persistent  em- 
ployment by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  pres- 
ent government.  It  maybe  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  noble  marquis  might  form 
the  central  figure  of  a  new  picture  or  rep- 
resentation—  like  that  of  Penn  in  West's 
celebrated  painting — of  dealing  with  for- 
eign peoples  by  means  of  the  pen  rather 
than  the  sword ;  but  no  one  would  deny 
that  the  policy  of  the  premier  is  substan- 
tially that  which  Penn  was  the  first  to 
advocate  and  initiate  in  his  dealings  with 
the  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Strenuous 
opposition  to  slavery  has  also,  as  we  have 
noticed,  been  a  characteristic  of  Quakers 
since  the  days  of  George  Fox.  How  much 
that  feeling  has  gathered  volume  and 
vehemence  in  our  own  day  we  need  not 
stop  to  insist.  The  recent  mission  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  slave  confer- 
ence at  Brussels  may  be  said  to  prove  the 
universal  recognition  of  a  humanity  which 
two  centuries  ago  could  find  no  other  home 
but  in  the  Quaker  community.  Quite  in 
harmony  with  the  old  traditions  of  the 
society,  and  an  incidental  proof  of  its  cor- 
porate vitality,  was  the  memorial  which 
the  society  recently  forwarded  to  Lord 
Salisbury  on  certain  differences  outside 
the    main    scope   of    the   Brussels  slave 


conference,  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  general  act  coming  into  effect. 

A  further  point  in  which  the  auspices 
seem  favorable  to  at  least  a  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  neo-Quaker- 
ism  is  the  growing  tendency  to  cherish 
simplicity  and  refinement  as  the  highest 
characteristics  of  religious  culture.  The 
lofty  position  which  Quakers  have  at- 
tained in  the  commercial,  the  scientific, 
and  the  political  world  has  often  been 
remarked,  as  well  as  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  mt- 
tained  such  distinction  have  been  unusu- 
ally great  in  reference  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  sect ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  univer- 
sally noticed  that  these  distinctions  have 
been  acquired,  not  by  ambitious  and 
ostentatious  self-seeking,  but  by  the  silent, 
unobtrusive  manifestations  of  lives  di- 
rected by  simplicity  and  integrity.  The 
late  John  Bright  once  spoke  on  a  memora- 
ble occasion  on  this  very  point :  — 

I  am  a  member  of  a  small  but  somewhat 
remarkable  sect  —  a  religious  body  which  had 
a  remarkable  origin,  and  in  its  early  days  at 
least  a  somewhat  remarkable  history.  It  is 
of  all  the  religious  sects  the  one  that  has  most 
taught  the  equality  and  equal  rights  of  man. 
And  I  venture  to  say  it  is  remarkable  for  an- 
other thing,  that,  probably  more  than  any 
other  body,  within  its  borders  and  in  its  ser- 
vice personal  ambition  is  practically  unknown. 

That  there  is  room  in  the  rush  and 
fever,  the  bustle  and  rivalry  of  our  modern 
existence,  for  a  ouieter,  more  sedate  and 
retiring,  more  selfless  and  unambitious  cul- 
ture, no  thoughtful  and  intelligent  observer 
would,  we  think,  wish  to  deny.  It  may  be 
the  function  of  neo-Quakerism  not  only  to 
instil  these  quieter  principles  into  its  own 
members,  but  to  infuse  other  religious 
bodies  with  the  same  wholesome  and 
Christlike  influences. 

Miss  Stephen's  book  seems  to  suggest 
that  other  influences  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  revived  Quakerism  may  be 
found  in  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
outward  forms  and  modes  of  Christian 
worship.  We  cannot  at  all  profess  to 
agree  with  her.  While  we  grant  that 
liturgical  forms  are,  no  more  than  other 
human  and  terrestrial  blessings,  free  from 
imperfection,  yet  they  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  devout  expression  of  any 
large  religious  body  as  a  whole.  There 
must  always  be  in  the  Church  of  England 
or  any  large  religious  community  a  minor- 
ity to  whom  the  forms,  or  the  special  char 
acteristics  and  contents  of  those  forms 
may    appear    inadequate;    but    we   must 
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remember  that  no  church  can  afford  to 
defer  to  the  occasional  and  incidental 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  few  of  its  members,  no 
matter  how  high  their  special  religious 
culture  might  happen  to  be.  We  are  far, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  wishing  to  criti- 
cise or  find  fault  with  the  characteristic 
mode  of  Quaker  worship  as  set  forth  in 
Miss  Stephen's  work.  We  do  not  dream 
of  contending  that  the  method  of  silently 
waiting  on  God  for  inspiration  is  repug- 
nant to  Christianity  or  to  a  thoughtful 
religious  culture.  The  devout  soul  in  this 
process  may  be  likened  to  a  sensitized 
plate  set  in  proper  position  under  a  starlit 
sky,  which,  after  due  exposure,  is  found 
marked  by  new  stars  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  beyond  the  farthest  sweep 
of  the  unaided  telescope.  All  we  insist  on 
is  that  the  conditions  of  this  silent  service, 
the  individuals  adapted  from  idiosyncrasy 
and  training  to  take  part  in  it,  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  extremely  rare. 

But  granting  that  the  doctrines  and 
usages  once  peculiar  to  Quakers  are  now 
the  common  possession  of  almost  every 
variety  of  English  Christianity,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  and  it  is  one  which  we 
know  is  exercising  the  minds  of  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  society,  How  far  will 
this  wider  extension  of  doctrine  and  usage 
affect  the  existence  of  the  Quaker  body 
as  an  independent  and  corporate  whole  ? 
We  grant  that  in  this  particular  there  is  a 
danger  which  Quakers  may  be  trusted  to 
meet  with  the  selflessness  and  prudence 
which  have  hitherto  characterized  them  in 
similar  contingencies.  They  might  take 
up  the  poet's  plaintive  plea,  and,  with  a 
technical  appropriateness  he  could  not 
have  foreseen,  say  :  — 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now. 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

For  those  who  have,  what  all  Quakers 
do  not  share,  a  horror  of  being  absorbed 
by  other  religious  communities,  we  may 
suggest  that  the  only  way  of  preserving 
their  separate  existence  in  the  event  of  its 
being  threatened  is  to  keep  unobtrusively 
to  the  main  doctrines  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship which  have  always  characterized  the 
sect.  To  alter  those  in  any  direction  or 
for  any  reason  would  be  merely  inviting 
the  inevitable  doom  of  extinction.  With 
respect  to  future  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  freer  biblical  criticism,  which  some 
Quakers  regard  with  apprehension,  they 
are  only  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
other  Christian  churches.  Indeed,  the 
Friends  have  an  advantage  over  other 
bodies  of    Christians   in  a  creed   which 


has  always  refused  to  dogroatiie  on  the 
question  of  inspiration  or  the  verbal  verac- 
ity of  every  single  text  in  the  Bible. 

Lastly.  That  there  is  room  in  oor 
diversified  religious  culture  for  the  con- 
tinued existence,  nay,  even  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  religious  body  like  the 
Quakers,  few  thoughtful  ana  devoutly 
disposed  persons  would  deny.  In  other 
words,  there  is  room  for  a  somewhat 
stronger  stress  on  spiritual  idealism,  the 
universal  community  of  the  divine  reasoo, 
than  most  churches  are  inclined  to  place; 
there  is  room,  notwithstanding  the  seal 
with  which  all  Christian  churches  now 
pursue  the  path  of  philanthropy  which 
Quakers  were  the  first  to  point  out  to 
them,  still  ample  room,  for  the  prudent 
extension  of  their  common  efforts.  There 
is  room  in  particular  cases  for  agreater 
amount  of  spiritual  freedom.  There  it 
even  room,  in  the  case  of  certain  choice 
and  introspective  spirits,  for  a  worship 
which  is  content  with  waiting  in  reveren- 
tial silence  upon  God  —  for  those  meet- 
ings of  silent  meditation  which  it  is  said 
John  Bright  so  much  enjoyed.  Though 
we  dare  not  predict,  at  least  from  the 
auspices  now  at  our  disposal,  a  great  de- 
velopment of  Quakerism  on  purely  Quaker 
lines,  we  think  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  misfortune  for  our  relijE^ious  culture 
that  the  school  of  religious  discipline  and 
devotion  in  which  were  trained  such  noble 
and  disinterested  spirits  as  William  E. 
Forster,  John  Bright,  Joseph  Pease  (the 
elder\,  Joseph  Sturge,  and  Samuel  Bowly 
should  cease  to  exist — that  the  calnUi 
silent  contemplation  of  divine  things,  the 
devout,  concentrated  introspection  which 
formed  such  noble  types  of  steadfast  sel^ 
sustained  individualism  should  be  a  mode 
of  worship  doomed  to  extinction.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that,  whatever 
progress  may  be  possible  for  the  Frieodi 
in  the  future,  the  society  can  ever  include 
more  than  a  minority  ot  English  men  and 
women.  The  requisite  insight  into  reli- 
gious things,  the  extreme  sensitivenen 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  religious  emotioii« 
the  developed  •  taste  for  refinement  and 
unostentation,  the  acquired  need  of  apoB- 
taneity  in  all  religious  services  and  ads 
of  devotion,  are  qualities  much  too  rare 
and  hardly  attained  to  allow  Quakerism  to 
become  a  strongly  popular  movement 
The  kind  of  mental  idiosyncrasy,  of  car^ 
fully  cultivated  thought  and  feeling  needed 
for  a  sympathetic  recognition  of  Quakei^ 
ism  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Stephen's  book; 
and  if  our  readers  will  refer  to  it  they  wiH 
find  it  to  bear  out  the  sense  of  our  re* 
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marks  that  the  **  strongholds  *'  she  indi- 
cates are,  in  military  phraseology,  **  too 
far  removed  from  the  base  of  opera- 
tions"  to  become  tenanted  by  the  regular 
army  of  Engh'sh  religionists.  They  must 
always  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  chosen 
advanced  guard.  But  within  its  own 
sphere,  and  with  the  limitations  indicated, 
we  think  English  Quakerism  has  still  a 
future  ;  and  if  that  future  be  animated,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be,  by  the  principles  and 
motive  influences  that  have  governed  its 
past,  we  may  forecast  for  it  an  enduring 
vitality  as  well  as  a  fame  of  which  every 
Englishman,  whether  Quaker  or  not,  may 
well  be  proud. 


From  Blackwood's  Maf^azine. 
FRANCESCA'S   REVENGE. 

Who  is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  charm, 
after  a  day's  sight-seeing  in  some  foreign 
town,  of  going  out  of  the  glare  and  heat 
of  the  streets  into  the  dimness  and  quiet 
of  one  of  the  old  churches?  For  my  own 
part,  as  a  persistent  sight-seer  and  visitor 
of  churches,  I  have  often  been  tempted, 
when  there  resting,  to  secure  a  further 
retreat  from  publicity  in  one  of  the  dark 
little  confessionals  which  line  the  walls. 
There  is  a  strange  attraction  about  them, 
partly  because  they  are  so  cool  and  quiet, 
partly  because  of  the  experiences,  the  trag- 
edies, the  penitence  which  those  orown 
wooden  walls  have  listened  to.  But  the 
only  time  I  gave  way  to  the  temptation  I 
was  punished  for  my  indiscretion  in  a  way 
which  I  can  never  forget,  and  was  called 
upon  to  solve  a  problem  in  casuistry  which 
might  have  taxed  the  skill  of  the  expe- 
rienced confessor  whose  place  I  had 
usurped. 

I  was  travelling  in  Italy,  and  had  come 
to  Florence,  meaning  to  remain  only  for  a 
few  days.  The  fascination  of  the  place, 
however,  which  I  had  known  well  in  years 
past,  held  me  strongly,  and  the  days  grew 
into  weeks.  It  was  winter  when  I  came, 
but  now  the  spring  was  at  hand,  and  the 
wonderful  bloom  of  flowers  was  beginning. 
One  day,  tired  with  roaming  about,  I  had 
wandered  into  a  church  to  rest.  It  was 
not  one  of  the  great  show  churches, 
sketched  by  artists  and  visited  by  tourists, 
but  a  little  quiet  building  in  a  narrow  back 
street,  with  nothing  of  much  note  in  it 
except  a  beautiful  tomb  by  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole,  on  which  my  eyes  were  wont  to  rest 
with  pleasure.  I  went  close  up  to  it,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  bench  on  which  I  could 
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sit  for  a  little  while,  but  the  church  was 
being  cleaned  or  prepared  for  some  func- 
tion, and  the  benches  had  all  been  moved 
and  put  aside  in  corners.  I  looked  round 
for  a  chair,  but  none  was  to  be  seen,  and 
at  last  I  quietly  opened  the  door  of  a  con- 
fessional and  sat  down  there,  meaning  to 
remain  for  a  moment  ocly.  But  I  had 
walked  far,  the  air  was  warm  and  relaxing, 
and  the  church  dark,  and  I  fell  asleep.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  had  slept,  but  sud- 
denly I  was  aroused  quickly  and  fully.  It 
was  no  dream.  I  heard  a  voice  close  to 
me  saying,  "  Father,  I  have  forged  letters 
which  will  ruin  a  woman's  life  I "  Then  a 
pause.  I  looked  through  the  grating  at  the 
side  of  the  confessional,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish a  woman's  form  kneeling  there. 
She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something  — 
the  priest's  response,  no  doubt  —  for  she 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  afterwards 
she  began,  "  Father,  hear  me.'*  I  stepped 
hastily  from  the  confessional  out  into  the 
church.  My  movement  surprised  her,  for 
she  looked  round,  and  then,  on  seeing  me, 
started  up.  We  looked  at  one  another; 
there  was  no  one  but  ourselves  in  the 
church.  For  a  moment  her  anxiety  as  to 
what  I  might  have  heard,  and  my  remorse 
at  having  thus  surprised  a  secret,  kept  us 
silent.  Then  I  said,  **  I  am  sorry,  I  am 
very  sorry;  there  was  no  chair.  I  fell 
asleep.    Will  you  forgive  me  ?  *' 

She  looked  at  me,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  pathos  and  terror  in  her 
eyes  which  drew  me  to  her.  '*Did  the 
signora  hear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  I  answered  —  and  I 
put  my  hand  on  her  arm  —  "  forgive  me ; 
yes,  I  heard  —  something.  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you." 

"What  did  the  signora  hear?"  she 
asked,  still  with  the  same  curious  calm. 

I  was  becoming  much  interested.  The 
woman's  unusual  behavior,  and  her  look 
of  misery,  showed  me  that  something 
more  than  a  common  confession  must  have 
been  intended.  I  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
heard  that  you  had  committed  a  crime  — 
a  crime  against  another  woman." 

"  Ah,  you  call  it  a  crime  1  Then  it  must 
be  —  it  must  be  —  and  I  am  guilty!" 
And  she  flung  herself  down  in  an  agony 
of  prayer  and  tears  on  the  steps  of  an 
altar  which  stood  close  by. 

I  waited  for  a  moment,  thea  went  to  her 
and  said,  **  Let  me.helpyou.  You  thought 
you  would  And  a  priest ;  I  am  not  a  priest, 
but  I  am  a  woman.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing I  can  do?    Tell  me." 

She  raised  herself  and  looked  at  me. 
"The  signora  is  good,  I  think;  but  —  I 
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am  in  great  trouble  and  great  difficulty.  I 
thought  I  should  find  Father  Girolamo. 
He  is  not  here ;  I  fear  he  may  be  ill.  I 
heard  something  of  it.  And  I  must  see 
some  one,  and  ask  for  help.*' 

"Then  let  me  help  you,"  I  said,  as 
gently  as  I  could.  **  I  will  consider  all 
you  tell  me  as  the  deepest  secret.  I  will 
say  nothing,  I  promise.  Come  with  me, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you." 

The  woman  looked  at  me  fixedly,  then 
rose  from  her  knees.  **  Yes,  I  will  come," 
she  said  simply.  *M  think  the  Holy 
Mother  has  sent  you  to  me.  I  prayed  so 
hard  to  her  to  send  me  help  before  I  came 
here.  I  see  that  you  are  good ;  your  eyes 
are  kind  ;  I  will  tell  you  my  trouble." 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  as  she  bent 
down  to  kiss  my  hand,  a  tear  fell  on  to  it. 
I  drew  her  with  me  from  the  church,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  in  my  apart- 
ment. She  followed  me  quite  quietly,  and 
expressed  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation. 
Evidently  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
trust  me  with  her  difficulties,  whatever 
they  were.  She  was  a  small,  slender 
woman,  with  curly,  dark-brown  hair,  and 
large,  lustrous  eyes ;  not  exactly  pretty, 
but  with  a  very  refined  face,  a  look  and 
expression  which  told  of  a  nature  noble 
and  generous,  if  also  passionate  and  proud. 
I  said,  '^  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  me 
your  story  from  beginning  to  end,  and  let 
me  try  to  help  you." 

''  I  will  tell  you  all,  signora,  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  a  long  story.  Will  you 
have  patience.?" 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  hear  it  all ;  tell  me." 

So  she  began,  and  this  is  her  story. 

Francesca  was  at  this  time  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Three  years  before 
she  had  married  Andrea  Vivaldi,  a  book- 
binder by  trade,  and  they  lived  together 
very  happily.  Andrea's  employment 
brought  him  in  a  comfortable  though 
small  income,  he  had  also  a  little  money 
of  his  own,  while  Francesca  was  able  to 
earn  something  by  working  at  embroidery, 
for  which  she  had  a  special  talent.  She 
had  been  well  educated,  and  her  marriage 
with  Andrea  had  been  considered  hardly 
good  enough  for  her.  But  she  loved  him 
passionately,  and  her  choice  had  been 
justified,  for  they  were  looked  upon  by  all 
their  friends  as  models  of  married  love 
and  happiness.  The  only  cloud  on  Fran- 
cesca's  sky  was  that  Andrea  had  no  reli- 
gion. Francesca  hersdlf  was  a  deeply 
religious  woman,  whose  life  was  governed 
by  her  faith;  but  Andrea  shared  in  the 
unbelief  common  in  Italian  towns  at  the 
present  day,  and  always  put  aside  good- 


humoredly,  but  firmly,  her  arguments  and 
her  efforts  to  induce  him  to  attend  mass 
or  to  go  to  confession.  He  was  rather 
wild  too,  and  reckless  sometimes,  but  she 
knew  he  was  really  good  and  upright;  and 
she  hoped  and  believed  that  in  time, 
through  his  love  for  her,  he  might  be 
brought  to  see  things  as  she  did.  Mean- 
while their  love  and  happiness  seemed 
sufficient  for  them  both. 

One  day,  some  few  months  before  I  met 
her,  she  was  surprised  in  her  house  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  door.  She  hurried 
to  open  it,  and  found  a  small  boy  who  had 
brought  a  note,  written  in  Andrea's  hand: 
**  I  am  seriously  wounded;  come  to  me 
directly."  She  at  once  followed  the  boy, 
cross-questioning  him  on  the  way  as  to 
what  had  happened.  He  knew  but  little; 
he  told  her,  however,  that  there  had  been 
some  drinking,  and  a  quarrel  in  a  small, 
rather  low  wine-shop  near  the  Porta  Ro* 
mana,  and  that  her  husband  had  been 
wounded  —  how  badly  he  could  not  say* 
Francesca  hurried  through  the  streets,  aoid 
on  arriving  at  the  wine-shop  was  met  by 
the  keeper  of  it,  a  low,  cunning4ooking 
man,  who  received  her  efEusively  and  coo- 
ducted  her  into  the  house.  A  police  officer 
was  standing  in  the  room,  where  signs  of 
the  quarrel  were  everywhere  apparent  in 
the  overturned  tables  and  cnairs,  and  pools 
of  spilt  wine.  A  man  was  lying  on  a  bench 
with  his  head  bandaged.  Francesca  ap- 
proached him,  thinking  at  first  that  he  was 
Andrea ;  but  the  innkeeper  laid  a  hand  on 
her  arm,  saying,  **This  way;  3ronr  hus- 
band is  in  here." 

"Is  the  wound  dangerous?"  asked 
Francesca  in  a  tremulous  whisper. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  It 
seems  so,"  he  said. 

'*But  do  they  fear  for  his  life?"  sh« 
asked  again. 

''  He  is  very  bad ;  we  have  sent  for  a 
doctor,  but^—  "  and  another  expressive 
gesture  followed. 

"  Has  the  doctor  come  ?  Does  he  give 
hope  ?  " 

*'  He  does  not,"  the  man  said  slowlyi 
his  eyes  cast  down;  *'he  says  he  is  dy« 
ing." 

"  Ah  !  Santa  Maria,  dying  I "  cried 
Francesca,  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
heart.  *' Has  a  priest  been  sent  for?" 
she  continued  eagerly. 

*^  No,  no  priest ;  he  said  he  would  not 
see  one,  he  wished  only  for  vou." 

She  rushed  forward  ana  entered  the 
little  squalid  inner  room.  On  a  bed  in 
the  corner  lay  Andrea,  and  she  taw  at 
once  that  she  had  been  told  the  truth,  for 
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his  white  drawn  face  and  pinched  look 
showed  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  o£E. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  his 
side.  "  Andrea,  what  is  this,  how  has  it 
happened  ?  "  she  said  with  a  sob. 

The  dying  man  lifted  his  hand  and  let 
it  rest  on  her  shoulder.  "Francesca,  for- 
give me;  I  am  dyin^;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  before  I  die." 

"Dying?  Ah,  no!  it  is  impossible, 
Andrea.     I  cannot  believe  it." 

"Dear,  the  doctor  has  told  me  that  I 
cannot  live  above  another  hour.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak." 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  she  moistened 
his  lips  with  a  cordial  which  stood  in  a 
glass  close  by.  Then  she  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  on  his  head:  "Andrea,  you 
will  send  for  a  priest  ?  " 

The  dying  man  shook  his  head.  "  No  ; 
it  is  you  I  want,  not  a  priest.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me."  The  blood  welled  up  to  his  lips,  so 
that  he  had  to  stop  once  more.  After  a 
moment  he  went  on.  "  Listen,  Francesca, 
I  have  committed  a  sin  against  you,  a 
great  sin." 

"Never  mind,  Andrea,"  she  answered 
gently;  "I  do  not  want  to  know  it  now. 
I  will  forgive  you;  we  have  loved  each 
other  so  well,  let  us  think  now  of  that 
alone." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  forgive  when  you 
have  heard  what  I  must  say,"  he  answered, 
turning  away  his  face.  "  Years  ago,  be- 
fore I  saw  you,  Francesca,  I  fell  in  love 
with  Giovanna." 

"Carlo's  wife?" 

"  Yes,  Carlo's  wife.  Her  parents  would 
not  hear  of  the  marriage.  I  was  poor, 
and  they  made  her  marry  Carlo.  I  was 
miserable,  but  then  my  uncle  left  me  some 
money,  and  I  saw  you,  and  we  married.  I 
swear  to  you,"  and  here  he  turned  his  eyes 
pleadingly  towards  her,  "  that  for  the  first 
two  years  I  never  thought  of  Giovanna 
again.  Then  you  went  to  Bologna  to  your 
mother  when  she  died,  and  you  were  away 
several  weeks.  While  you  were  away," 
—  he  was  speaking  now  with  great  diffi- 
culty — "  Giovanna  and  I  met  several 
times,  and  —  and  —  I  was  unfaithful  to 
you." 

She  was  kneeling,  her  head  bowed  down 
on  the  bed,  and  only  a  little  shiver  now 
and  then  showed  that  she  was  listening. 
He  went  on  :  "I  saw  her  often  after  that, 
and  then  you  came  home,  and  I  refused  to 
see  her.  She  was  angry  and  upbraided 
me,  but  I  only  met  her  again  once.  She 
wrote  me  letters,  and  I  have  kept  some  of 
them."      The     increasing     difficulty     of 


speech  warned  him  to  be  brief.  **  There 
are  three,  in  a  secret  drawer  in  my  bureau ; 
you  will  find  them  ;  press  the  spring  at 
the  back  near  the  wall.  Ah,  forgive  me  t 
say  that  you  forgive  me.'* 

She  never  raised  her  head,  but  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  will  destroy  them  if  you 
wish  it,  Andrea." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  must  go  now,  af 
once,"  he  said,  "  because  the  police  will 
search  the  rooms.  Some  of  the  men  I 
quarrelled  with  here  are  thieves  in  the 
town ;  the  police  will  suspect  I  am  one  of 
them.     It  is  not  true ;  but  they  will  search, 

and  if  they  find  the  letters " 

**Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  in  a  cold,  con- 
strained tone ;  "  we  must  not  let  this  be 
known.     I  will  go  now,  Andrea." 

She  moved  as  if  to  rise,  but  he  caught 
her  hand.  "  Say  first  that  you  have  for- 
given me." 

"Yes,  1  forgive  you," she  replied,  still 
in  the  same  quiet  voice.  He  sighed 
deeply,  and  his  hand  dropped  on  the  bed. 
"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

"  Good-bye,  Andrea."  She  turned  from 
him  and  went  slowly  to  the  door.  He 
followed  her  with  his  eyes,  but  she  never 
looked  round.  The  door  opened,  and  she 
was  gone. 

Francesca  left  the  room  almost  in  a 
dream.  As  she  passed  out  the  landlord 
asked  her  how  her  husband  was.  She 
answered  at  random  that  he  was  much  the 
same. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  a  priest  ?  "  asked  the 
man. 

"  If  you  like,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
see  him,"  she  replied,  and  passed  quickly 
out. 

Francesca  walked  hastily  on,  and  as  she 
went  her  power  of  thought  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  her.  What  was  this  horrible  thing 
that  she  had  heard  ?  Her  husband  untrue 
to  her  —  her  husband  whom  she  had  loved 
with  such  single-minded  devotion !  And 
Giovanna  too,  who  had  been  her  friend, 
the  wife  of  his  best  friend  1  It  seemed  an 
age  since  she  had  passed  along  these 
streets  before ;  then  she  was  anxious  only ; 
now  she  knew  that  all  her  fancied  happi- 
ness had  been  a  dream,  that  her  idol  was 
of  commonest  clay,  that  her  trust  had  been 
shamefully  abused.  This  was  the  truths 
then,  about  their  married  life.  It  was  the 
greatest  failure  —  a  thing  for  all  to  scoff 
at.  And  she  had  always  been  so  proud  of 
her  happiness,  her  successful  life.  But  at 
least  every  one  need  not  know  of  her 
sorrow  and  her  shame.  The  secret  could 
be  hidden  ;  the  letters  could  be  destroyed ; 
people  should  think  that  her  husband  was 
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in  truth  what  they  all  believed  him  to  be. 
And  then  the  thought  flashed  across  her, 
What  if  she  were  too  late,  —  if  the  police 
got  there  first  ?  Supposing  they  found 
the  letters,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
model  couple,  as  the  neighbors  used  to 
call  them,  were  no  better  than  the  rest 
after  all.  The  thought  gave  her  wings ; 
she  hurried  on  along  the  narrow  streets, 
over  the  bridge,  and  through  the  crowd 
which  fills  the  piazzas  and  streets  round 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Duomo.  It 
was  a  holiday,  and  loiterers  were  every- 
where, impeding  her  progress,  sometimes 
speaking  to  her.  But  she  sped  on,  only 
just  acknowledging  their  greeting,  making 
her  way  steadily  to  her  own  home,  hoping 
only  to  arrive  in  time.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief  that  she  opened 
her  door  and  went  through  into  the  bed- 
room where  was  Andrea^s  bureau.  She 
knew  it  well,  but  had  never  suspected  the 
secret  drawer,  for  prying  was  far  from  her 
nature,  and  her  trust  in  Andrea  had  been 
complete.  She  pressed  the  lock  as  An- 
drea had  told  her  to  do,  but  no  result 
followed.  Suddenly  the  thought  came  to 
her,  "Could  the  whole  thing  have  been  a 
figment  of  Andrea^s  brain  —  nothing  but 
delirious  raving?"  It  was  like  a  ray  of 
light  in  a  dark  room ;  but  a  moment's 
thought  brought  the  certainty  that  there 
had  been  no  trace  of  delirium  or  fever  in 
his  manner.  She  listened ;  there  was  a 
noise  on  the  stairs;  and  this  time,  with 
renewed  resolution,  she  bent  herself  to 
her  task.  She  was  successful.  The  spring 
was  forced,  and  the  drawer  opened. 

In  it  lay  an  envelope  tied  with  silk. 
She  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  Should 
she  open  it  ?  Francesca  was  an  honorable 
woman,  and  her  instincts  were  against 
reading  the  letters.  But  there  came  the 
thought  that  she  might  have  misunder- 
stood Andrea ;  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  she  fancied. 
Who  shall  say  what  was  her  exact  motive 
—  whether  it  was  good  or  bad?  She 
opened  the  envelope  and  took  out  the  let- 
ters. There  were  three.  One  was  dated 
about  a  year  ago,  during  the  time  she  was 
at  Bologna.  It  was  an  ordinary  love- 
letter,  rather  long,  containing  expressions 
of  affection,  and  railing  at  the  fate  which 
separated  the  writer  from  Andrea.  The 
second  was  dated  a  few  months  back,  and 
ran  thus :  — 

**  Will  you  never  come  back  to  me  ? 
Think  of  our  happiness  last  year;  do  you 
no  longer  love  me?  Have  some  pity  on 
me,  I  love  you  so.  Giovanna." 


The  third,  written  a  little  later,  was  still 
shorter. 

"My  loved  Andrea,  —  Carlo  is  awa^. 
I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow.  Yours  till 
death,  GlOVANNA." 

Francesca  stood  with  the  letters  in  her 
hand,  gazing  at  them.  They  seemed  to  be 
written  in  characters  of  fire,  which  burned 
themselves  into  her  brain.  It  was  the 
confirmation  of  her  shame  and  misery ;  no 
doubt  could  now  remain ;  all  the  past,  with 
its  love  and  happiness,  had  been  do  more 
than  a  mockery.  But  she  had  to  decide 
at  once,  for  the  police  were  at  hand ;  she 
hardly  hesitated ;  the  letters  should  be 
destroyed  at  all  events.  No  one  should 
know  of  the  sorrow  which  had  befallen 
her,  and  Carlo's  happiness  should  be  un- 
disturbed. She  flew  to  the  stove,  where 
there  was  a  small  fire,  and  in  one  instant 
the  letters  were  blazing.  Then,  hastilvv 
she  left  the  room,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  best  that  the  police  should  not  find  her 
there.  When  she  returned  from  an  aim* 
less  wandering  through  the  streets  aa 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  she  found  the  po- 
lice had  come  and  had  fruitlessly  searched 
the  room,  and  had  gone  away  again  with- 
out giving  any  further  trouble. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came,  and  at  the 
funeral  mass,  which  took  place  in  the 
little  church  where  I  first  met  Francesca, 
many  of  Andrea's  friends  were  present 
It  was  here  that  she  first  saw  Giovanna. 
Carlo  had  been  to  see  her  at  once  ;  he  had 
been  kind  and  full  of  deep  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  friend,  and  of  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  bereavement.  It  had  all  felt 
like  a  mockery,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  hardly  bear  his  praises  of  An- 
drea as  a  friend  or  a  husband,  and  hit 
passionate  expressions  of  grief.  But  the 
severest  trial  was  still  to  come.  Fran- 
cesca was  kneeling,  trying  to  school  her- 
self to  pray  fervently,  and  to  abandon  the 
angry,  bitter  thoughts  which  assailed  her, 
when  suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  taw  a 
woman's  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  strange 
expression  of  curiosity  mingled  with  con- 
temptuous pity.  She  knew  well  those 
large,  dark  eyes,  set  in  a  handsome,  rather 
Jewish  countenance,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  coal-black  hair.  It 
was  Giovanna,  the  woman  her  husband 
had  loved  —  the  only  person  besides  her^ 
self  who  knew  of  his  treachery.  Giovanna 
withdrew  her  glance  as  soon  as  Francesca 
looked  up;  but  it  was  too  late,  Francesca 
had  seen  the  expression,  and  knew  too 
well  the  feeling  that  it  implied.  '*She  la 
thinking  that  I  am  a  poor,  credulous  fo(4| 
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weeping  and  praying  for  my  husband, 
whose  afEection  for  me  was  only  a  pre* 
tence,  while  she  had  his  real  love.*'  But 
in  the  midst  of  her  bitterness  and  jealousy 
the  old  religious  feelings  reasserted  their 
power,  and  there  swept  over  her  a  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  her  thoughts,  and  of 
the  duty  laid  upon  her,  not  of  mere  si- 
lence, but  of  forgiveness.  She  gazed  at 
Giovanna  for  a  moment,  then,  as  the  bell 
gave  warning  that  the  supreme  moment  of 
the  service  had  come,  she  buried  her  face 
once  more  in  her  hands,  and  prayed  for 
pardon.  But  she  had  not  counted  the 
cost.  The  victory  was  not  won ;  the 
struggle  was  only  just  beginning.  Each 
meeting  with  Giovanna  brought  fresh  jeal- 
ousy with  it  —  fresh  torture.  Whether  it 
was  imagination  or  not,  Francesca  be- 
lieved that  she  assumed  an  air  of  superior- 
ity, that  she  always  recollected  Andrea's 
love  for  her,  and  his  desertion  of  his  wife. 
Giovanna  was  kind  to  her,  and  Francesca 
did  not  dare  refuse  her  oEEers  of  hospital- 
ity, for  Carlo  believed  them  to  be  friends, 
and  would  have  wondered  had  Francesca 
refused  to  visit  his  wife.  He  was  a  bluff, 
kindly  man,  very  passionate  and  devoted 
to  Giovanna;  but  he  was  inclined  to  be 
jealous,  and  Francesca  knew  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  arouse  his  suspicions.  So  be- 
fore him  she  was  careful  what  she  said; 
but,  when  alone  with  Giovanna,  she  could 
not  refrain  at  times  from  making  allusions 
and  insinuations.  One  day  she  had  gone 
to  Carlo's  little  frame  shop  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage, and  had  found  only  Giovanna.  She 
gave  her  message,  and  followed  Giovanna 
into  the  sitting-room.  Her  glance  at  once 
fell  on  a  photograph  of  Andrea,  which 
was  standing  on  the  table  in  an  elaborately 
carved  frame. 

"  Is  this  Carlo's  work?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Giovanna ;  *•  he  has 
just  finished  it." 

**  And  you  will  keep  it  here?"  said 
Francesca  quickly.  "  Yes,"  observed 
Giovanna ;  "  Carlo  wishes  to  have  An- 
drea's picture  where  he  can  always  see 
it." 

"  And  so  do  you,  I  suppose,"  said  Fran- 
cesca. Giovanna  glanced  at  her,  with  a 
slightly  uneasy  look.  But  she  rejoined  at 
once,  "Why  should  I  not?" 

*' Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  thought,  perhaps, 
you  might  wish  to  forget  him."  Giovanna 
was  silent,  and  Francesca  said  no  more. 

Another  dav  Carlo  had  insisted  on  her 
coming  to  take  her  midday  meal  with 
them.  There  was  some  desultory  talk, 
and  all   went  well   till    Carlo  said,  **  Ah, 


poor  Andrea  !  he  used  often  to  come  here 
for  his  dinner  when  you  were  away  a  year 
ago,  —  let's  see,  at  Bologna,  was  it  ?  You 
had  gone  to  nurse  your  mother.  Poor 
Andrea !  he  was  rather  lonely,  and  liked 
coming  here.  You  remember,  Giovao- 
na?" 

Giovanna  assented,  and  Carlo  went  oa : 
"  He  used  to  say  he  would  learo  carving, 
and  once  he  made  a  little  frame.  Where 
is  it,  Giovanna  ?  he  gave  it  to  you,  I  know. 
Have  you  got  it  still  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  yes,  somewhere,"  said  she  has- 
tily ;  "  never  mind  now." 

**  Yes,  but  I  want  Francesca  to  see  it. 
I  recollect,  it's  up  in  the  bedroom.  I  saw 
it  the  other  day.  I  will  get  it; "and  he 
was  gone. 

Giovanna  half  rose,  as  if  to  stop  him, 
but  Francesca  said,  "Let  him  get  it;  I 
should  like  to  see  the  frame.  You  taught 
him,  I  suppose?" 

Giovanna  bit  her  lip.  **  Yes,"  she  said, 
and  she  bent  her  eyes  with  a  slight  smile 
on  Francesca ;  *'  and  he  was  a  clever  pu- 
pil." 

Francesca  started ;  but  at  this  moment 
Carlo  returned  with  the  frame.  "  It  is 
hardly  a  work  of  art,"  he  said,  laughing, 
*'but  it  has  merits.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  keep  it.  You  will  let  her,  won't 
you  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  Giovanna. 

Francesca  dropped  it  on  the  table  with 
a  crash.  "Thanks,  no;  I  will  not  rob 
Giovanna,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Carlo ;  "do 
you  not  like  the  frame  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  is  angry  because  Andrea 
did  not  tell  her  of  his  visits  to  us,"  said 
Giovanna. 

Francesca  felt  that  she  had  gone  too  far, 
and,  incensed  as  she  was,  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  say  more  ;  so,  muttering  an  ex- 
cuse, she  got  up  and  took  her  departure. 
But  such  scenes  as  these  were  not  uncom- 
mon ;  and  while  determined  to  preserve 
her  secret,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  for 
Carlo's,  Francesca  often  allowed  herself 
to  dwell  on  the  hateful  words  which  she 
could  not  forget.  What  if  she  were  sud- 
denly to  turn  upon  Giovanna  with  them  ? 
"  Will  you  never  come  back  to  me  ?  Have 
some  pity  on  me,  I  love  you  so."  "Carlo 
is  away,  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow." 
And  she  let  these  thoughts  take  possession 
of  her,  brooding  upon  them  constantly, 
and  making  no  effort  to  conquer  them. 
At  length  one  day,  after  a  longer  absence 
than  usual,  Francesca  had  to  go  to  the 
little  frame  shop.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  workman  had  gone  home  ;  Carlo 
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was  out,  and  GiovaDoa  was  alooe.  She 
was  dusting  the  frames  and  putting  them 
away  for  the  night,  and  Francesca  offered 
to  help  her.  For  some  time  they  went  on, 
only  an  occasional  remark  breaking  the 
silence.  All  at  once  Giovanna  said, 
"When  does  your  sister  come  to  see 
you  ?  " 

**  In  a  few  weeks,"  returned  Francesca. 

"  You  have  not  seen  her  for  some 
time  ?  " 

"Not  since  I  was  at  Bologna,  a  year 
ago. 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  were  at  Bologna  a  year 
ago,"  said  Giovanna  in  a  slow  voice. 

"A  year;  it*s  a  long  time,"  and  she 
sighed. 

**  You  went  to  nurse  your  mother,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

Something  in  her  words  or  her  manner 
irritated  Francesca  beyond  endurance. 
The  strain  on  her  nerves  had  been  great, 
and  very  little  was  needed  to  throw  her  off 
the  balance.  She  went  nearer  to  Gio- 
vanna, and  looking  fixedly  at  her,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  went,  to  my  sorrow,  and  to  my 
husband's.  Had  I  known  what  the  result 
would  be,  I  should  have  let  my  mother 
die  alone  sooner  than  leave  Andrea  —  and 
you." 

Giovanna  started.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 
You  know  that  you  ensnared  my  husband ; 
that  you " 

"  Stop,  stop  1  you  must  not  say  it ;  what 
do  you  know  ?     It  is  false." 

"Is  it?"  sneered  Francesca;  "then 
why  did  you  write  to  ask  him  to  come 
back  to  you,  and  say  you  loved  him  till 
death?" 

Giovanna  stood  pressing  her  hands  hard 
together.  "  How  do  you  know  I  said 
that?"  she  asked. 

"  Have  I  not  seen  the  letters  ?  "  asked 
Francesca,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  You  have  seen  the  letters  I  I  told  An- 
drea to  destroy  them,  and  he  promised." 

Giovanna's  involuntary  avowal  roused 
Francesca  thoroughly,  and  she  was  now 
quite  reckless.  "Ah,  but  what  if  he  did 
not  obey  you  —  what  if  I  have  .seen  the 
letters?  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it  I  I  must 
tell  all  to  Carlo,  you  treacherous  woman  ; 
false  wife,  false  friend ;  I  hate  you,  I  hate 
you ! " 

Suddenly  she  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  man's  voice  close  to  her 
said,  "  What  is  this  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  speaking  like  this  to  Giovanna?"  It 
was  Carlo. 


Francesca  turned    on    him  and  said: 
"What  do  I  mean? — why,  that   I  have 
spoken  at  last,  and  told  your  wife  what  I 
I  know." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  Carlo,  with 
an  indifference  which  still  more  exasper- 
ated Francesca: 

"  Why,  that  you  are  a  fool  with  yoar 
belief  in  her.  She  and  my  husband  knew 
each  other  well,  too  well ;  she  was  " 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Giovanna,  who  bad  mas- 
tered herself  completely  on  seeing  her 
husband.  "  It  is  a  lie,  Carlo  —  do  not 
listen  to  her ;  come  away,"  and  she  too^ 
his  hand ;  but  he  hesitated,  and  Francesca 
cried,  — 

"  Oh,  she  will  tell  you  lies  in  plenty  if 
you  go  with  her.  But  ask  her  to  explain 
why  Andrea  came  here  so  often.** 

"  If  that  is  all,"  said  Carlo,  with  evident 
relief,  "it  is  easily  explained.  Yon  know 
what  friends  he  and  I  were.**  And  be 
went  on  with  a  half  smile,  "Are  you  jeal- 
ous ?    There  is  no  reason," 

"  There  is  reason,"  said  Francesca,  "  I 
tell  you  that  I  know  Andrea  was  your 
wife's  lover," 

Carlo  fell  back  as  if  stunned,  but  recov- 
ering himself,  seized  Francesca  by  the 
wrist.  "  Woman  ! "  he  cried  fiercely, 
"  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  how 
dare  you  think  it?" 

"  Think  it  I "  retorted  Francesca  ;  "  have 
I  not  burnt  into  my  own  heart  the  words 
of  her  letters  ?  " 

"  Letters !    What  letters  ?  *' 

"  The  letters  your  wife  wrote  to  my  hus- 
band. '  Will  you  never  come  back  to  me  ? 
Have  some  pity  on  me,  I  love  you 
Think  of  our  happiness  last  year.'^ 

"Silence!"  he  shouted;  "if  you  dare 
to  make  such  charges  you  must  prove 
them.  You  are  lying ;  show  me  these  let- 
ters." 

Francesca  paused  for  a  moment  in  her 
passion.  "  You  want  them  ?  You  shaJl 
have  them.  I  will  send  them  at  once  — 
to-night,  when  I  get  back." 

"  Don't  think  I  believe  you.  I  will  be- 
lieve nothing  but  my  own  eyes;  and  If 
you  are  deceiving  me,  if  vou  cannot  make 
good  your  words,  I  will  have  my  revenfO 
on  you." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  shop  and  down  the 
street  without  another  look  at  Giovanna, 
who  had  stood  with  set  face,  motionless, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  scene.  Bat 
as  Francesca  turned  to  go,  she  said,  **  Yon 
may  be  content,  ^ou  will  have  jrour  re- 
venge. I  was  tryins  to  repent,  to  atone  s 
now  it  is  not  possible/' 
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FraDcesca  hardly  listened ;  she  left  the 
shop  and  walked  oack  to  her  house  in  a 
whirlwind  of  tempestuous  passion,  feeling 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  elation  at  the  result 
of  her  daring.     And  she  knew  what  she 
was  going  to  do.      She  had  a  knack  of 
imitating    handwriting,    and  she  remem- 
bered every  word  of  the  true  letters.     She 
knew  that  they  had  been  written  on  ordi- 
nary   paper,   and    had    nothing    peculiar 
about  them.     What  could  be  easier  than  to 
imitate  them — and  where  was  the  harm? 
There  could  be  none  in  just  re-writing  let- 
ters which  had  really  existed,  and  which, 
but  for  her  wish  to  preserve  her  husband's 
secret  and  to  shield  Carlo,   would  never 
have    been    destroyed.      Without    delay, 
therefore,  she  went  home,  and  after  care- 
fully copying  several  times  an  old  letter 
of  Giovanna*s    which  she  possessed,  she 
produced,  after  repeated  efforts,  copies  of 
the  letters  which  perfectly   satisfied  her. 
It  was  late  when  she  had  nnished,  and  the 
post  that  night   had  gone.     Besides,  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  hasty;  she  wanted  to 
look  at  her  work  in  the  morning  light,  to 
be  sure  it  would  bear  inspection.     When 
she  did  so,  and  compared  them  with  Gio- 
vanna's  own  letter,  she  was  sure  that  no 
eye  could  have  detected  any  difference  in 
the  character.     She  omitted  no  precaution, 
taking  them  to  the  post-office,  and  regis- 
tering the  packet  to  Carlo's  address   for 
greater  safety.     She  supposed  they  would 
arrive  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had 
decided  to  go   to  Carlo's   house  then,  in 
case    Giovanna   should    have   intercepted 
them.     There  was  a  long  time  to  wait  after 
posting   them,   and   she   went  home   and 
tried  to  work ;  but  she  was  too  restless  to 
remain    there,   so  she   walked    about  the 
streets,  pacing  to  and  fro,  waiting,  waiting 
for  the  hours  to  pass.     For  the  reaction 
had   come  after  her  long  struggle.     She 
had  done    her   worst,  she  had    been    re- 
venged ;  but  already  the  misgivings  which 
follow   on    any    unrestrained    outburst  of 
passion    had    begun    to    assail    her.     At 
length,  after  some  time,  she  found  herself 
in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and,  tired  of 
the  pavements  and  of  the  crowd  of  jostling 
people,  she  entered  the  old  convent.     She 
went  through  the  cloisters  and  the  cells, 
looking  vacantly  at   the  frescoes,  feeling 
them  far  remote  from  her  present  mood  of 
passion.      At  length    she   found  her  way 
into  the  chapter-house,  and,  utterly  weary, 
sank  down  on  a  seat  just  in  front  of  the 
great "  Crucifixion."   She  sat  there  quietly, 
letting   her  eyes  rest  upon  it,  and,  more 
from   habit  than  anything  else,  she  mur- 


mured a  prayer.  Then  as  she  looked 
her  interest  became  awakened,  and  she 
gazed  at  the  kneeling  saints  and  at  the 
figure  of  the  Crucified  with  a  new  feeling,  a 
deeper  insio;ht.  There,  before  her,  she  saw 
the  ideal  of  love  and  the  ideal  of  worship, 
and  they  spoke  their  message  to  her  pas- 
sionate heart. 

I  have  said  that  Francesca  had  been  a 
deeply  religious   woman,   but    since   her 
husband's  death,   and   the  shock   to  her 
inmost  nature   which  his  confession  had 
produced,  her  religion  had  been  little  more 
than  form,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  indiffer- 
ence seemed  to  have  come  over  her.  Now, 
suddenly  the  cloud  rolled  away,  and  io  a 
moment,  then,  there,  she  realized  what  she 
had  done.     For  her  this  pure  and  reverent 
devotion  was  impossible  ;  her  sin  had  laid 
hold  on  her,  she  could  not  look  up  with 
those  assembled  saints  to  the  cross.     She 
saw  clearly  now  the  baseness  of  the  mo- 
tives which  had  led  her  to  lie  to  Carlo,  to 
her  forgery  of  the  letters.     She  knew  that 
in  Giovanna's  last  words  to  her  there  had 
been  a  ring  of  truth,  and  that  it  was  she 
who  had  made  her  repentance  next  to  im- 
possible.    She    knew   that    Carlo's  trust 
would  be  destroyed,  even   as   hers    had 
been  —  only  that  on  him  the  effect  would 
be  far  worse.    **0h,   what  have  I    done, 
what  have  I  done  1 "  she  moaned.     A  wild 
thought  struck  her  —  could  the  letters  be 
recovered  ?    But  no,  she   knew  too  well 
that  it  was   impossible.*  "Holy  Mother, 
holy  saints,  show  me   what  I    can  do  to 
atone,"  she  prayed  as  she  sat  with  wide 
eyes  gazing  at  the  kneeling  figures  round 
the  cross.    A  few  moments  later  she  knew 
what  to  do.     She  rose  and  went  straight 
to  the  little  church  where  I  met  her,  hop- 
ing to  find  Father  Girolamo,  and  to  ask 
help  and  counsel  from  him. 

And  it  was  this  story  that  she  told  me 
as  we  sat  in  my  little  room  on  the  Lung' 
Arno,  while  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  cloud 
of  glory.  When  she  had  finished  she 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  '*  And  now  cao 
the  signora  help  me  ?  " 

I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out ; 
the  spring  air,  fresh  and  strong,  was  blow- 
ing in,  and  brought  to  roe  the  sense  of 
reawakening  life  and  unstained  happiness. 
And  then  my  glance  rested  on  the  small, 
slender  figure  dressed  in  black,  with 
brown  curls  pushed  off  from  her  brow, 
and  the  wistful,  glistening  eyes  fixed  on 
me.  I  knew  what  I  had  to  say  to  her ; 
but  would  she  have  the  strength  to  bear 
it?  There  was  no  help  for  it  —  I  must 
try.     I  took  her  hand,  and  bent  down  to 
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kiss  her.  Then  I  said,  **  Fraocesca,  will 
you  do  anything,  anything  in  the  world  to 
set  right  the  wrong  you  have  done  ?  *' 

"Anything,  signora.  I  would  give  all 
the  little  money  1  have.  I  would  take  any 
trouble.     But  what  can  I  do?  " 

I  said,  **  It  is  not  a  question  of  money 
or  trouble.  Can  you  go  to  Carlo  and  con- 
fess that  you  have  forged  the  letters  ?  " 

She  started  back.  **  That,  signora !  oh 
no,  not  that.  Think  how  he  would  hate 
me,  despise  me ;  and  he  would  not  believe 
me  either.  Giovanna  will  have  confessed ; 
it  will  be  too  late.'* 

**  It  may  not  be,"  I  answered;  "Gio- 
vanna is  sure  to  deny  it.  She  may  even 
suggest  that  the  letters  are  forged."  She 
sat  in  silent  despair  for  a  few  seconds. 
"  Signora,  anything  else  !  —  that  I  cannot 
do." 

"But  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  be  of 
any  good,"  I  urged.  "  Father  Girolamo 
would  say  so,  I  know,  if  you  could  see 
him.  Think  —  you  are  wrecking  two 
lives." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  me,  signora  ? 
Do  you  think  that  Carlo  will  not  be  re- 
venged? He  will  tell  the  story,  he  will 
bring  shame  on  me.  No,  I  cannot  do  it 
—  I  cannot." 

It  was  terrible,  and  yet  I  felt  quite  clear 
that  only  by  confession  could  she  regain 
peace.  But  the  struggle  was  long  —  she 
could  not  face  the  certain  shame,  the  anger 
of  Carlo,  the  contempt  of  her  friends. 

"  It  seems  as  if  all  the  punishment  will 
fall  on  me,  and  yet  I  have  not  sinned  as 
much  as  the  others,"  she  said.  And  then 
she  went  on,  "  Is  it  not  right  that  the  truth 
should  be  known  ?  After  all,  it  is  the 
truth." 

"  Not  if  it  will  only  do  harm,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  and  what  good  can  it  do?  Oh, 
it  is  hard  for  you,  I  know,  but  there  is  no 
other  way;  it  is  right  that  you  should  con- 
fess, Francesca.  Do  you  not  know  it? 
can  you  not  bear  the  suffering? " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  she 
looked  up  and  I  saw  the  battle  was  won. 
"  I  will  do  it,  but  you  will  come  with  me," 
she  said. 

So  we  went  together  to  the  little  shop, 
and  once  more  Francesca  entered  it  and 
asked  the  workman  where  his  master  was. 
The  man  pointed  to  the  inner  room,  but 
muttered  something  about  his  being  out 
of  temper.  I  knocked,  and  hearing  an 
inarticulate  exclamation  of  some  sort,  en- 
tered, Francesca  following  close  behind 
me.  The  scene  which  met  my  eyes  made 
me  rejoice  that  we  had  come  at  once. 
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Carlo  was  standing  by  the  table,  bis  hand 
clenched,  his  features  distorted  with  raM; 
while  Giovanna  knelt  crouching  oa  toe 
ground  a  little  way  ofiE,  as  if  he  had  hurled 
her  there  in  an  access  of  fury.  On  the 
table  the  two  letters  were  lying  open.  On 
seeing  me.  Carlo  made  an  effort  to  com* 
pose  himself,  and  began,  *'  The  signora  ;** 
but  as  his  eyes  fell  on  Francesca,  he  sprang 
forward  ancl  cried,  "Why  have  you  come? 
is  it  to  triumph  over  me  with  vour  cursed 
letters  ?  Would  to  God  you  had  left  me 
in  my  ignorance,  or  that  I  had  never  set 
eyes  on  you  and  your  husband  1  Curse 
you !  keep  away  from  me,  or  I  shall  do 
you  a  mischief." 

Francesca  shrank  back  in  terror,  and  I 
said,  "  Francesca  wishes  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, to  confess  something." 

"  What  can  she  tell  me  that  I  want  to 
hear?  She  will  onlv  bring  more  of  her 
proofs.  She  is  haraly  likely  to  tell  me 
that  the  letters  are  forgeries,  as  that 
wretched  woman  there  says  they  are. 
Lies,  more  lies !  By  the  saints,  I  have 
had  enough  I  God  !  I  would  have  sworn 
by  her  truth  and  by  Andrea's." 

There  was  a  pause;  Carlo  had  sunk 
down  on  a  chair,  his  head  on  his  arms.  I 
looked  at  Francesca.  She  came  swiftly 
forward  and  took  up  the  letters.  Then  in 
a  low,  hesitating  voice,  as  if  she  were 
saying  a  half-learnt  lesson,  she  began: 
"  Carlo,  Giovanna  is  right.  These  letters 
—  I  —  forged  them." 

Carlo  sprang  to  his  feet.  '*  Yonfor/^ 
them  I " 

"  Yes." 

"And  why?" 

"I  was  angry  and  jealous.  I  don't 
know  —  oh,  there  was  no  reason.  I  imi« 
tated  Giovanna's  hand;  I  had  a  letter  — 
here  it  is."  And  she  threw  it  down  on 
the  table. 

Carlo  seized  it,  glanced  down  the  pages, 
and  compared  it  with  the  other  letters. 
With  a  sneer  he  said:  "I  compliment 
you ;  it  is  very  clever."  He  turned  to 
Giovanna,  who  had  risen  and  was  standing 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Francesca.  "Can 
you  forgive  me?  "  he  said  softly.  "  How 
could  I  have  suspected  you  ?  "  She  came 
forward  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  but  said 
no  word.  He  turned  on  Francesca:  **So 
you  were  jealous,  were  you?  Yoa  had 
lost  your  own  husband,  and  our  happiness 
made  you  angry.  It  was  lucky  Andrea 
died  before  he  found  you  out  Ah  1  ]rou 
tried  to  poison  my  life,"^*  he  went  on,  with 
rising  passion ;  **  very  well,  I  will  poisoa 
yours;  I  tell  vr-«  ^  .,{u     ^  j^ax  life  a 
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misery  to  you.     I  will  make  you  repent 
this —  I  will  have  my  revenge." 

She  hesitated  a  second.  I  stood  there, 
my  resolution  almost  failing  me.  I  al- 
most hoped  that  Giovanna  might,  in  an 
impulse  of  repentance  and  generosity, 
confess  all.  She  stood  by  the  table  silent, 
her  eyes  cast  down,  but  with  her  hands 
nervously  pressed  together,  her  teeth 
tightly  set. 

Francesca  made  one  effort ;  she  drew  a 
little  nearer  to  her  and  said,  **  Giovanna, 
you  will  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
yesterday." 

Giovanna  looked  up  ;  for  a  moment  the 
eyes  of  the  two  women  met.  Then  Gio- 
vanna made  a  slight  movement  forward ; 
but  if  she  would  have  spoken,  it  was 
stopped  by  Carlo.  He  turned  in  a  fury, 
and  sweeping  Francesca  back  with  his 
arm,  he  shouted  :  **  Go  I  you  are  not  fit  to 
speak  to  my  wife ;  leave  the  house.  If 
you  stay  here  I  think  I  shall  kill  you. 
Go!" 

Giovanna  had  fallen  back,  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  face,  shrinking  from  his 
passion.  There  was  no  more  to  say,  no 
more  to  hear.  So  we  went,  Francesca  and 
I,  out  of  the  room  and  the  little  shop.  It 
was  all  at  an  end  —  her  self-sacrifice  was 
accomplished. 

And  here  my  story  ends,  or  rather,  as 
in  reality  is  often  the  case,  it  has  no  end, 
but  simply  disappears  into  the  sands  of 
every-day  life.  For  of  the  history  of  these 
three  people  very  little  remains  to  be  told. 
Carlo  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  spread  the 
story  of  Francesca's  wrong-doing  as  widely 
as  he  could.  It  was  taken  up  and  exag- 
gerated with  every  kind  of  insinuation, 
till  she  was  avoided  and  scorned  by  many 
of  her  former  friends.  The  one  consola- 
tion she  had  was  tliat  her  sacrifice  had  not 
been  in  vain;  for  Giovanna  atoned  as  far 
as  was  possible  for  her  sin,  and  nothing 
ever  again  marred  her  husband's  happi- 
ness. Sometimes,  in  after  years,  when  I 
have  thought  of  Francesca's  grey,  melan- 
choly life,  I  have  been  tempted  to  regret 
the  counsel  I  gave  her  —  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  take  on  herself  all  the  punishment. 
But  such  thoughts  have  been  very  fleet- 
ing; for  my  knowledge  of  her  character 
as  it  was  before  and  after  her  fault  has 
convinced  me  that  I  was  right,  and  has 
shown  me  the  purifying  and  ennobling 
power  which  lies  in  an  act  of  courageous 
repentance. 

Kathleen  Lyttelton. 
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"  Apr^  one  loneue  guerre, 
L^enfant  aii\6  de  Cyth^re 

Voulut  en  donnant  la  paix 

Venir  k  Vienue  aa  oongr^ 
II  coDvoque  en  diligence 

Les  dieux  qu*on  pat  nSonir, 
£t  par  une  contredanse 

On  vit.le  congr^s  s'ouvrirl  " 

The  graceful  lines  with  which  the  Piince 
de  Ligne  welcomed  the  opening  of  the  con- 
gress of  1814  well  express  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  that  assembly.  It  was  not  merely 
a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
political  questions.  It  was  rather  a  grand 
united  display  of  exultation  on  the  part 
of  the  old  European  dynasties  at  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon ;  a  kind  of  satur- 
nalia in  which  the  votaries  of  reaction  met 
together  to  celebrate  their  return  to  power. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  therefore  sur- 
passed all  previous  international  gather- 
ings, not  onlv  in  the  rank  and  number  of 
its  members,  but  in  the  gaiety  and  splendor 
that  attended  their  deliberations.  There 
were  present  the  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia;  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemburg ;  fifteen  other 
sovereigns  and  six  mediatized  princes 
from  the  smaller  States  of  Germany.  All 
the  other  European  States,  save  Turkey, 
which  took  no  part  in  the  congress,  were 
represented  by  their  most  eminent  states- 
men. Among  the  non-royal  visitors  were 
the  two  most  celebrated  diplomatists  of 
the  time,  Talleyrand  and  Metternich; 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  bitterest  of  Napoleon's 
enemies,  so  well  known  later  on  as  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  Paris ;  Capo  dTstrias, 
subsequently  president  of  Greece ;  and 
the  great  and  good  man,  whose  work  has 
had  such  an  influence  on  the  history  of 
Germany,  Karl  von  Stein.  But  the  above 
list  conveys  little  idea  of  the  galaxy  of 
rank  and  talent  then  assembled  at  Vienna. 
Nearly  all  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
present  were  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
families,  and  official  suites  ;  and  it  was  to 
the  presence  of  these  latter  that  the  social 
brilliancy  of  the  congress  was  mainly  due. 

As  entertainer-in-chief  to  the  distin- 
guished crowd,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
first  demands  a  brief  notice.  There  was 
little  in  the  appearance  of  Francis  to 
arouse  interest  or  inspire  loyalty.  In  fig- 
ure he  was  small  and  spare  with  stooping 
shoulders;  his  face  was  very  long,  with 
shrunken  features  and  cold  blue  eyes  sur- 
mounted by  a  narrow  forehead.  His  ex- 
pression, which  never  changed,  was  one 
of  listless  indifference.  The  man*s  nature 
was  too  dull,  his  consciousness  of  rank 
too  ever  present  to  allow  disaster  or  sue 
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cess  10  draw  from  himasiguof 

Fraocls  had  beea  badly  educated,  and  his 

inlelleclual  capacilleB  were  very  low.     He 

took  no  interest  in  the  work  of   govern- 
ment  or    [he   details   of   policy.     Of   art, 

literature,  philosophy,   he   knew   nothing. 

Admirers  have  fondly  recounted  how  this 

lord  of   many   nations   spent   his   leisure 

lirae  in  rnaking  varnished  boxes  and  bird- 
cages.    He  liked  mechanical  toys,  and  in 

liis  model  of  a  feudal  castle  at  I^xenbur;; 

were  dummy  sentinels  and  dungeons,  the 

mimic  prisoners    in  which   wrung    their 

hands  and   groaned   by  clock-work.     He 

was  fond  of  gardenioK,  and  would  work    hearts 

for  hours  at  favorite  flower-beds;  and  he        ,^  .         .     ,         j   .■    .   •,  j,     , 

slisht  practical  k.o«ledge  of       '','^  '°  ^  *"«<*  that  Aiexaader-.  pe;^ 
mrv       Hi«   nnp    „nlit;--:>l  iH«    sonal  graces  were  more  to  bc  comiDcnded 


virtue,  before  which  all  mCD  might  bow 
down  in  grateful  adoratioD, 

Very  difiereat  from  Francis  was  (he  en 
peror  of  Russia,  Alexander  I.  The  tall, 
strong  figure  ;  the  broad,  handsome  face; 
the  kindly,  smiling  eyes  made  op  a  per* 
sonalily  as  charming  as  it  was  aobte.  Id 
social   intercourse    Alexander's 


those  who  enjo^-cd  the  honor  of  his  intimacyj 
and  (he  simplicity  of  hii  manners,  togetber 
with  his  easy  politeness  and  gallantly,  won  all 


natural  history. 
was  a  fanatical  belief 
solute  monarchy.  "  The  people,"  he  used 
to  say,  ■■  1  know  nothing  of  the  people,  I 
only  know  of  subjects."  Lenient  in  oiher 
cases,  he  never  pardoned  a  political  of- 
fender.    But  though  the  whole  policy  of 


(he  Auf 


n  govei 


eign 


:  of  blind  repression,  I 
nothing  in  the  manner  of  Francis  that  be- 
spoke the  tyrant.  With  the  cunning  that 
frequently  marks  very  dull  men,  in  his 
relations  with  his  people  he  affected  the 
extremes  of  simplicity  and  good  nature. 
One  day  in  every  week  he  received  private 
petition's  from  any  of  bis  lieges  who  chose 
to  present  themselves.  He  talked  to  them 
familiarly  about  their  private  affair.s,  in- 
structed one  how  to  deal  with  a  scape- 
grace son,  advised  another  about  (he 
marriage  of  a  flighty  daughn-r.  This  sham 
geniality  gained  its  object  to  the  ful 
Austrian  nobility,  inttUtctuatly  th< 
'      '         '     "'         '  .   Europe,*  ' 


political  character.  On  his  ac- 
cession men  had  hailed  him  as  a  knight- 
errant  ;  before  he  had  been  long  on  the 
throne  they  had  learnt  to  revile  nim  as  a 
Creek  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

Alexander's  assistance  [wrote  the  Prnswan 
Gncisenau  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit]  is  as  ruin- 
ous to  the  country  he  affects  to  protect,  as  the 
attack  of  the  enemy,  and  he  winds  up  br 
sharingin  the  spoil  taken  from  his  unfoitnnate 
ally. 

In  fact,  the  Muscovite  Bayard  was  quite 
ready  to  break  the  most  soleina  engage- 
menis  if  his  own  advantage  could  be 
thereby  secured.  Moreover,  though  he  on 
certain  occasions  showed  a  bias  towards 
generosity  and  enlightenment,  this  was 
only  in  cases  where  his  own  interests  were 
concerned.  On  the  entry  of  the  allies 
1814  he  restrained  the  (uij 


their  emperor  as  a  true  chip  of  the  old    forms  into  hi 


,     --  Parii _, . 

The  I  of  Bliicher  and  compelled  Louis  XVIII. 
to  grant  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  sub- 
jects.    But  he  never   introduced 


Hapsburg  block  ;  and  the  unthiuking 
Citude  vociferously  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  Father  Francis.  He  preserved 
his  indifferent  attitude  through  all  the  ex- 
citement of  (he  congress.  Metternich 
could  be  trusted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Austrian  interests ;  and  Francis  contented 
himself  with  acting  the  part  of  a  ligure- 
head,  a  sort  oE  incarnation  of  patriarchal 


Dudi//.i'-L«Mniirih'«'°™opoi  Liandifr,"  "A 
(Teat  nobleman  ben  (it  VieDiuji*  in  i^nil  adull, 
iltiufnriued,  and  very  rirtundiM  i>tr»ii,  which  w  ill 
0aIUT.1l  pnniiRb,  cnniiclcrin'j  hi*  •eallh,  hi*  win!  ot  a 
carter  n[  hononbla  iinbiiiiin,  and  bin  dignit*,  arhich 
cnablnhim  lo  immpla  viih  in]r"niiy  upon  iboHdE- 
ornciflii  wbich  an  held  indlKpenuhle  in  a  bclL«r  rttu- 
lited  CDcielt."  ThE  i>rnmcii,  ■.<»  I.nrd  Dudley.  «'«» 
Ycry  >ui«iinr   to   the    men.      "i'rlncE    Mfiimicli-. 


i  bis 


foreign  policy  was  one  of  consistent  af 
gression.  At  the  congress  Alexaader,  to 
the  secret  amusement  of  those  who  had 
found  him  out,  tried  hard  to  maintain  his 
favorite  character  of  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed. The  German  patriot  Stein  and 
the  Greek  patriot  Hypsilanti  were  both  to 
be  counted  among  his  intimates.  Notic- 
ing also  that  Kugine  Beauharnais,  ea> 
viceroy  of  Italy,  stepson  of  Napoleon, 
was  rather  coldly  received  at  Vienna,  be 
specially  attached  himself  to  that  person, 
rode  with  him  in  public,  and  singled  bin 
out  for  conversation  at  dinners  or  reci^ 

Alexander  came  to  Vienna  with  the 
I  Russian  empress  Elisabeth,  the  gnnd 
duke  Constao  tine  and  the  grand  docheSMS 
I  Maria  and  Catherine  ;  he  was  attended  br 
I  an  enormous  suite  and  a  full  nilltaiy  staff 
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of  nine  generals  and  a  host  of  minor  offi- 
cers. He  plunged  With  delight  into  all 
the  amusements  of  the  congress.  To  the 
ladies  especially  he  paid  great  attention. 
They  with  one  accord  dubbed  him  "The 
handsome  emperor,"  in  return  for  which 
compliment  he  drew  up  an  amusing  list 
of  the  reigning  branches  of  the  congress. 
**  La  beaut^  coquette  *'  was  represented  by 
Caroline  Szechenyi  ;  "la  beautd  triviale," 
by  Sophie  Zichy;  "la  beautd  ^tonnante," 
by  Rosina  Esterhazy  ; "  la  beautd  celeste," 
by  Julie  Zichy;  "la  beautd  du  diable," 
Countess  Sauerma ;  and  *Ma  beautd  qui 
inspire  seule  du  vrai  sentiment,"  by  Ga- 
briella  Auersperg. 

The  third  great  European  sovereign 
present  at  Vienna  was  Frederick  William, 
king  of  Prussia.  A  simple-minded,  peace- 
loving,  conscientious  man,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  an  age  in  which 
his  good  qualities  could  only  prove  his 
ruin.  Married  when  young  to  the  beau- 
tiful Louise  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  for 
the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  he  had 
lived  a  life  of  ideal  happiness.  The  young 
king  and  his  lovely  wife,  we  are  told,  used 
to  spend  the  most  delightful  days  together 
reading  sentimental  novels.  Embowered 
in  a  romantic  paradise,  intrigue  and  war 
had  no  attraction  for  Frederick  William. 
Once  when  the  czar  Paul  pressed  him 
very  hard  to  join  a  coalition  against  France 
he  quite  lost  his  temper.  "1  will  be  and 
will  remain  neutral,"  he  said;  "and  if 
Paul  compels  me  to  go  to  war,  it  shall  be 
only  against  himself."  But  the  doom  came 
in  1806,  and  with  the  disaster  of  Jena  the 
glory  of  Prussia  seemed  departed  forever. 
Frederick  William  had  to  fly  from  Berlin 
and  take  up  his  residence  at  Konigsberg 
for  three  gloomy  years.  But  the  worst  was 
still  to  come.  In  1809 his  beloved  Louise, 
whose  pure,  bright  ligure  shines  like  a 
star  through  that  age  of  brutal  force  and 
bare-faced  selfishness,  was  taken  from 
him  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  change  sub- 
sequent events  made  in  his  political  for- 
tunes there  was  a  shadow  on  his  life  for 
all  time.  A  tall,  grave  figure  with  a  sol- 
emn face  rarely  lightening  with  a  smile, 
he  was  out  of  place  amidst  the  gaieties  of 
the  congress.  Men  of  the  world  made 
cruel  sport  of  his  attempts  at  sociability. 
"The  king  of  Prussia's  disposition,"  says 
the  satirical  Nostitz,  "  is  rather  tender  and 
sensitive,  and  he  shows  a  very  romantic 
feeling  for  Julie  Zichy.  The  lady  now 
knows  by  heart  in  what  manner  the  troops 
are  drawn  up  on  parade  at  Potsdam,  how 
the  Prussian  army  was  formerly  dressed, 
and  how  it  is  dressed  at  present ;  in  return 


for  which  she  regales  her  royal  admirer 
with  sublimity  and  religion.  These  con- 
versations often  last  whole  evenings,  io 
confidential  but  apparently  very  gloomy 
tSted'tStes. 

Of  the  other  monarchs  present  little  need 
be  said.  The  king  of  Denmark,  the  wit 
of  the  congress,  was  a  small,  pale  man, 
with  fair  hair  and  aquiline  features.  His 
cheerful  manners  and  amusing  conversa- 
tion made  him  a  universal  favorite.  The 
elderly  king  of  Bavaria,  of  heavy  build, 
with  a  dull,  surly  face,  looked  like  a  stout 
German  farmer.  The  king  of  Wiirtem- 
burg  made  up  for  the  smallness  of  his  do- 
minions by  the  colossal  bulk  of  his  person. 
His  stay  at  Vienna  was  cut  short,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  incident.  So  enormous 
was  his  development  that  in  all  the  dining- 
tables  at  home  he  had  a  semicircular  space 
cut  out,  to  enable  him  to  sit  down  to  his 
meals  with  comfort.  It  seems  that  no 
preparation  had  been  made  for  him  in  the 
Austrian  court  dinner-tables.  One  night 
a  great  banquet  was  given  to  which  he  was 
invited.  In  the  course  of  the  meal  some 
remark  was  made  which  the  king  construed 
as  a  slight  on  himself.  Wild  with  rage 
he  jumped  up  with  such  suddenness  that 
the  table,  caught  by  his  protuberant  bulk, 
was  overturned,  and  all  the  dishes,  plate, 
glass,  and  decorations  were  hurled  upon 
the  floor  with  a  fearful  crash.  His  Maj- 
esty fled  from  the  room  pursued  by  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  left  Vienna  that  very 
night. 

All  the  royal  personages,  with  their 
families  and  most  important  officials,  were 
lodged  in  the  imperial  palace.  Francis 
also  provided  each  of  his  guests  with  a 
superb  state  carriage,  drawn  by  from  two 
to  eight  horses,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  visitor.  No  less  than  three  hundred 
of  these  equipages,  painted  green  and 
richly  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  de- 
signs, had  been  specially  built  for  the  occa- 
sion. To  every  carriage  were  attached 
outriders,  guards  of  honor,  and  the  neces- 
sary servants. 

The  native  nobility,  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  leaders  of  the  financial 
world  vied  with  one  another  in  the  splen- 
dor of  their  receptions.  At  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Jewish  banker,  Baron 
Arnstein,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  re- 
ception-rooms were  lined  with  fruit-trees, 
specially  imported  for  the  occasion  from 
the  most  distant  countries,  so  that  the 
guests  might  pluck  their  dessert  from  the 
branches.  Every  kind  of  amusement  was 
devised  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  these 
entertainments.     Tableaux  vivants  were 
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very  popular.  Isabey,  attached  as  court 
painter  to  the  French  legation,  gave  his 
advice  regarding  the  details  of  costume 
and  the  disposal  of  light  and  shade.  An- 
other form  of  recreation  much  in  vogue 
was  the  charade.  A  ludicrous  description 
of  one  of  these  is  given  by  Dr.  Bright,  an 
independent  visitor  to  Vienna  during  the 
congress.  "  The  word  which  was  deter- 
mined on  was  ^jumeaux.'  Some  of  the 
actors,  coming  from  their  retirement,  be- 
gan to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  glass,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  company  very  par- 
ticularly to  it  by  their  action,  thus  repre- 
senting the  syllable  *ju.'  Others  came 
forward  imitating  the  various  maladies  and 
misfortunes  of  life,  thus  acting  the  sylla- 
ble *  meaux.'  Then,  finally,  tottered  for- 
ward into  the  circle  an  Italian  duke  and  a 
Prussian  general,  neither  less  than  six 
feet  in  height,  dressed  in  sheets  and  lead- 
ing strings,  a  fine  bouncing  emblem  of 
jumeaux/^^  Gambling,  though  not  pur- 
sued with  such  frenzy  as  in  the  decade  im- 
mediately preceding  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  still  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
social  life  ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
it  at  the  congress. 

But  the  chief  amusement  of  the  great 
world,  the  chief  business  of  the  congress, 
was  dancing.  People  danced  on  every 
occasion  and  at  every  place.  Every  court 
dinner,  concert,  or  reception  ended  with  a 
ball.  Private  balls,  both  plain  and  fancy 
dress,  took  place  every  nio[ht.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  monarchs  themselves  danced, 
not  in  the  luxurious  waltz,  which  would 
have  been  too  familiar,  but  in  more  slow 
and  stately  measures,  such  as  the  polo- 
naise. It  became  the  fashion  also  for  the 
most  exalted  personages  to  patronize  the 
great  public  balls  given  in  the  Apollo  Saal, 
and  attended  sometimes  by  ten  thou- 
sand persons.  No  wonder  serious  people 
looked  grave,  and  when  they  thought  of 
the  utter  stagnation  of  public  business  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  murmured 
with  the  Prince  de  Ligne  :  *' Le  congr^s 
danse,  mais  il  ne  marche  pas.^' 

Owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  open- 
air  fetes  rarely  took  place.  On  the  i8th 
of  October,  however,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Leipzig,  a  great  banquet  was 
given  in  the  Prater  to  sixteen  thousand 
soldiers.  The  emperor  Francis  presided 
at  a  special  table  and  proposed  three 
toasts,  "  the  visitors,"  "  the  generals,"  and 
*•  the  allied  armies."  Each  toast  was 
accompanied  by  salvoes  of  cannon  and 
tremendous  cheering  from  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators.  Occasionally  the 
whole  court  drove  out  on  sledges  to  the  em- 


peror's villa  at  Laxenburg.  1  he  sledges, 
many  of  them  carved  into  fantastic  shapes, 
were  drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  steeds, 
their  heads  surmounted  by  Doddiog 
plumes.  They  were  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music  and  escorted  by  the  emperor*s 
guards.  At  nightfall  the  whole  party  re- 
turned in  similar  state  by  torchlight,  the 
procession  being  much  appreciated  by  the 
loyal  Viennese.  Great  court  battues  also 
took  place  on  the  neighboring  imperial 
estates.  These,  however,  were  very  tame 
affairs.  The  members  of  the  imperial 
family  and  a  few  exalted  guests  sat  in  a 
semicircle  with  attendants  oebiod  them  to 
load  their  guns.  The  game,  which  mainly 
consisted  of  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
occasionally  a  wild  boar,  was  then  driven 
in  front  of  them.  The  general  body  of 
spectators  sat  on  a  platform  behind  the 
shooting  party  to  applaud  their  prowess. 
The  ladies  of  the  imperial  family  always 
took  part  in  the  battues,  the  empress*! 
skill  with  her  gun  being  very  remarl^ 
able. 

All  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  are  full 
of  a  wonderful  entertainment  —  *'  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacle  ever  witnessed  in 
modern  times,"  a  friend  of  Lagarde  called 
it  —  styled  a  "  carrousel,"  which  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  December.  It 
was  a  sort  of  assault-at-arms  held  in  the 
imperial  riding-school.  The  number  of 
spectators  was  limited  to  a  thousand,  all 
specially  invited  by  the  court.  The  seats 
at  one  end  of  the  building  were  reserved 
for  the  royalties.  Those  at  the  other,  for 
the  patronesses  of  the  f6te,  twenty-four 
young  ladies  of  the  highest  families  in 
Vienna,  chosen  specially  for  their  beauty. 
They  were  divided  into  four  companieip 
distinguished  by  the  color  of  their  man- 
tles, one  being  black,  a  second  scarlet,  a 
third  crimson,  and  a  fourth  blue.  The 
competitors,  attired  in  antique  Spanish 
dress,  were  similarly  divided  into  corr^ 
sponding  bands.  The  main  body  of  spec- 
tators consisted  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Austrian  aristocracy  and  the  €arps 
diplomatique.  Among  those  who  attracted 
most  attention  were  Prince  Esterhazy,  in 
a  hussar  uniform  ^entirely  embroidered 
with  the  finest  pearls  and  diamonds,  val- 
ued at  four  million  florins ;  and  Lady 
Castlereao;h,  tremendous  as  usual  in  taw- 
dry finery,  but  specially  conspicuoat  on 
this  occasion  with  her  husband's  Order  of 
the  Garter  worn  as  an  ornament  in  her 
hair.  The  entertainment  resembled  the 
military  tournaments  of  our  own  dav,  and 
consisted  of  tent-pegging,  lemon-siicins, 
and  riding  at  the  ring.    It  concluded  wiui 
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a  quadrille  on  horseback,  in  which  all  the 
competitors  took  part,  accompanied  by 
their  squires.  Every  one  then  proceeded 
to  the  palace,  where  a  great  banquet  and 
ball  took  place. 

Besides  those  officially  concerned  there* 
in,  the  congress  attracted  crowds  of  visit- 
ors from  every  country.  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1814  became  a  sort  of 
rendezvous  for  the  European  aristocracy. 
They  thronged  to  the  Austrian  capital, 
partly  to  share  in  the  gaieties  of  the  con- 
gress, partly  to  congratulate  one  another 
that  the  bad  times  were  over  at  last. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  changes  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  friends  who  had 
been  separated  for  many  a  long  day  were 
now  able  to  meet  again  and  talk  over  their 
vicissitudes.  Some  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  had  been  wealthy  French 
nobles,  were  now  penniless  adventurers, 
earning  a  precarious  living  as  underlings 
in  the  service  of  some  foreign  State. 
Others,  especially  military  men,  had  pros- 
pered beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  Gen- 
eral Tettenborn,  of  the  Russian  stafiE,  was 
an  example  of  the  latter.  In  1809^  after 
the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie 
Louise,  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Austrian 
embassy  in  Paris  as  military  attach^  **  I 
need  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  gay 
life  I  led  in  Paris,"  said  he  in  a  n/ii/' con- 
fession to  Lagarde,  '*  France  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  her  prosperity  and  glory,  and 
the  Austrian  embassy  enjoyed  the  marked 
favor  of  the  court.  Amidst  the  universal 
revelry,  I  unfortunately  neglected  to  bal- 
ance my  expenditure  with  my  receipts. 
My  creditors  became  impatient,  and  I 
soon  found  that  the  only  means  of  extri- 
cating myself  was  to  quit  the  scene  of 
temptation.'*  However,  this  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  greatness.  Tettenborn 
returned  for  a  time  to  his  regiment,  then 
stationed  in  an  Austrian  village,  where 
life  was  very  dull.  When  therefore  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  Russia,  the 
young  soldier,  like  a  true  condottiere,  of- 
fered his  sword  to  the  czar*  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  campaign 
of  Moscow.  His  first  stroke  of  luck  was 
the  capture  of  Napoleon's  military  chest, 
**  a  considerable  part  of  its  contents  fall* 
ing  to  his  lot  by  way  of  reward."  He  was 
given  the  command  of  Hamburg  after  the 
expulsion  of  Davoust ;  and  so  high  was 
the  value  set  on  his  services  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
g:eneral,  and  received  an  estate  in  West- 
phalia valued  at  forty  thousand  fiorins  a 
year.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Tetten- 
Dorn's  first  act  on  coming  into  his  good  for- 


tune was  to  pay  his  creditors  in  Paris  to 
the  full. 

Few  of  those  present  at  Vienna  bad 
gone  through  such  a  strange  career  as 
the  Countess  Rosalie  Rezewoffski.  Her 
mother,  Princess  Lubomirski,  bad  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  been  resi- 
dent in  Paris.  Rashly  remaining  there 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she  bad  been 
arrested  as  a  spy  and  placed  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  After  a  hasty  trial  she  was 
condemned  and  executecf,  leaving  behind 
her,  alone  in  the  French  metropolis,  a 
daughter,  Rosalie,  aged  five.  The  orphan 
found  a  protectress  in  the  kind-hearted 
Citoyenne  Bertot,  the  prison  laundress. 

At  last  peace  came  in  1801.  Numerous 
foreign  visitors  began  to  appear  at  Paris, 
and  amone  them  was  Count  Rezewoffski, 
brother  of  Princess  Lubomirski,  eager  to 
discover  the  secret  of  his  sister's  fate. 
He  obtained  full  information  as  to  her 
arrest, imprisonment,  and  execution.  But 
the  authorities  of  the  Conciergerie  had 
lost  sight  of  Madame  Bertot,  and  he  was 
unable  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
his  niece  Rosalie.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, while  crossing  the  courtyard  of  his 
hotel,  he  met  a  young  girl  carrjring  a  bas- 
ket of  linen.  She  bore  such  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  his  dead  sister  that  the 
count  was  amazed.  He  hurriedly  de- 
manded her  name,  and  was  delighted  to 
receive  the  hoped-for  answer —  Rosalie. 
He  then  accompanied  her  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Bertots,  where  he  thanked  the  as- 
tonished laundress  for  her  kindness  to  his 
niece.  On  retumiilg  to  Poland  with 
Rosalie,  he  took  Madame  Bertot  and  her 
children  with  him.  The  boys  were  edu- 
cated at  Wilna  at  his  expense  and  re- 
ceived commissions  in  the  Polish  army. 
The  girls,  richly  dowered  by  the  count, 
were  wedded  to  Polish  gentlemen.  Rosa- 
lie herself,  on  coming  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, married  her  cousin,  the  younger 
Count  Rezewoffski. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  examples 
of  capricious  fortune  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ex-empress  of  the  French,  Marie 
Louise,  and  her  little  ton,  the  young  Na- 
poleon, or,  as  he  was  styled  in  Vienna,  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Having  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  her  father  after 
Napoleon's  abdication,  Marie  Louise  had 
come  to  Vienna  with  her  child.  She  lived 
very  quietly  in  the  suburbs,  at  Schdnbrunn, 
ana  took  no  part  in  the  festivities  of  the 
congress.  Marie  Louise  had  inherited 
her  father's  cold  heart  and  apathetic  mind. 
She  seemed  in  no  way  upset  by  the  sudden 
change  in  her  position,  and  was  quite  con< 
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tent  to  sit  at  home  playing  duets  with 
Baron  Neipperg,  with  whom  she  subse- 
quently contracted  a  morganatic  marriage. 
Her  little  son  was  naturally  an  object  of 
intense  interest.  Visitors  to  the  congress 
crowded  to  Schdnbrunn  to  see  him.  He 
was  a  lovely  child,  with  fair  complexion, 
and  silky,  golden  hair  falling  in  curls  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  charmed  everybody  by 
his  gentle  ways  and  artless  prattle. 

One  of  the  best-known  characters  in 
Vienna  at  this  time  was  tield-marshal  the 
Prince  de  Ligne.  Born  in  1735,  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  Belgian  family,  Charles 
Joseph,  Prince  de  Ligne,  had  entered  the 
Austrian  army  in  1752.  He  served  with 
great  credit  through  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  and  was  made  a  major-general  at  the 
coronation  of  Joseph  II.  in  1780.  He  then 
entered  the  Russian  service,  and  held  a 
command  at  the  storming  of  Oczakoff,  in 
1788.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
czarina,  Catherine  II.,  and  accompanied 
her  in  her  celebrated  journey  through  the 
Crimea.  In  1789  he  resumed  his  duties 
in  the  Austrian  army.  He  received  the 
rank  of  field-marshal  in  1808,  and  was  also 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Trabans.  The 
Prince  de  Ligne  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  though  of  independent  character, 
have  a  natural  genius  for  winning  the  es- 
teem of  sovereigns.  A  great  traveller,  he 
was  equally  welcome  at  Versailles,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  To  a  noble  bearing 
and  unsullied  reputation  he  added  the 
possession  of  great  literary  abilities.  His 
milan^es  liiiiraires  are  as  conspicuous 
for  extent  of  knowledge  as  for  perfection 
of  style.  According  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
he  is  the  only  foreigner  who  has  ever  be- 
come a  model  to  French  writers  in  their 
own  language.  Though  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  was  still  remarkable  for  his  fond- 
ness for  society.  He  assiduously  attended 
all  the  festivities  of  the  congress,  and  was 
much  in  request  owing  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  his  skill  as  a  raconteur. 
He  loved  the  companionship  of  young 
men,  and  used  to  give  them  much  advice, 
of  the  kind  that  would  now  be  termedy?;i 
de  silcle,  *'  Enjoy  your  youth  while  it 
lasts,"  he  used  to  tell  them,  "and  adopt 
as  your  maxim,  carelessness  till  twenty- 
five,  gaiety  till  forty,  and  philosophy  to 
the  end  of  life." 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  while 
the  congress  was  still  in  full  swing,  he 
caught  a  chill  which  confined  him  to  his 
room.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  the  doctors 
were  compelled  to  inform  him  that  his 
time  was  come.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  re- 
ceived the  dread  summons  as  gaily  as  he 


would  have  accepted  an  invitatioo  to  a 
dance  or  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  '*  No  one 
will  be  sorry,'*  he  remarked,  ''to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  pleasure  by  the  funeral 
of  a  field-marshal.**  He  drew  up  a  dis- 
sertation in  which  fourteen  reasons  were 
given  for  not  fearing  death.  He  spoke 
approvingly  of  Petronius  Arbiter  who, 
"wishing  that  his  death  should  be  as 
voluptuous  as  his  life,  commanded  soft 
music  to  be  played,  and  fine  poetry  to  be 
recited  to  him  in  his  last  moments;"  and 
died  on  December  13th  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated 
with  full  military  state,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sincere  regret  felt  for  him,  his  kindness  io 
providing  society  with  so  imposin|(  a 
spectacle  at  that  identical  time  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  list 
of  visitors  to  Vienna  included  many  per- 
sons whose  social  position  and  private 
character  were  not  quite  faultless.  So 
brilliant  a  reunion  of  rank  and  wealth 
afforded  a  rich  hunting-ground  for  adven- 
turers of  every  kind. 

The  most  singular  of  these  was  a  cer- 
tain George  Ai'de,  "ex-prince  of  Mount 
Lebanon.**  He  was  the  son  of  an  Arme- 
nian merchant,  settled  at  Constantinople. 
The  latter,  in  return  for  a  rich  donation  to 
the  Catholic  monastery  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
had  received  from  the  pope  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Spur.  He  sent  his  son  George 
to  Vienna  to  study  European  languages 
and  perfect  himself  in  the  details  of  com- 
merce. But  these  possessed  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  young  man's  aspiring  mind. 
Nature  had  intended  him  to  shine  in  the 
great  world,  and  he  was  resolved  to  obey 
its  promptings.  Soon,  therefore,  after  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  by  dint  of 
a  handsome  face  and  figure,  a  fixed  air 
of  calm  assurance,  and  an  extraordinary 
promptness  to  avenge  the  slightest  insult 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  he  at  length  ob* 
tained  a  footing  in  Austrian  society. 
After  some  time  he  received  a  summons 
home.  On  arriving  at  Constantinople  he 
explained  to  his  father  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  his  ever  settling  down  to  a 
commercial  life,  and  obtained  leave  to 
travel.  He  first  visited  Palermo,  where 
he  made  friends  with  the  Hon.  Frederick 
North,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford. 
From  Sicily,  armed  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  various  members  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  he  passed  to  London.  He 
there  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  a 
leader  of  fashion.  At  last  his  father  re- 
fused any  longer  to  answer  his  IncmlinalB 
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demands  for  money,  and  the  Prince  of 
Mount  Lebanon  found  himself  compelled, 
like  Napoleon  after  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, to  beat  a  retreat.  His  genius  natu- 
rally led  him  to  Vienna,  where  the  congress 
was  now  in  full  swing.  He  here  met  an 
old  friend,  Mr.  Merry,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  with  whom  he  became  very  inti- 
mate. He  had  by  now  dropped  his  title 
of  prince,  but  by  the  exercise  of  his  old 
arts  still  retained  his  position  in  society. 
There  were  few  functions  of  the  congress 
in  which  he  did  not  take  a  prominent 
share.  But  he  was  coldly  received,  ex- 
cept at  the  English  embassy,  and  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  when  introducing  him  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  slyly  whispered:  **Je 
vous  pr^sente  un  homme  qui  n*est  pas 
presentable."  George  Aide  returned  to 
England  after  the  congress  and  married 
an  heiress,  Miss  Collier.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  shot 
in  a  duel,  caused  solely  by  his  own  rude- 
ness, by  a  M.  de  Bombelles. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  short  essay  to  recount  even  the 
names  of  all  the  striking  characters  whom 
Vienna  gathered  within  its  walls  during 
the  winter  of  1814.  It  remains  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  political  work  of  the 
congress.  To  one  fresh  from  the  heroism 
and  bloodshed  of  Leipzig:,  the  transition 
to  the  tinsel  glories  of  Vienna  is  like  the 
farce  succeeding  the  tragedy.  **  Never," 
says  Lagarde,  "had  such  important  and 
complicated  interests  been  discussed 
amidst  so  much  gaiety  and  dissipation." 
The  universal  frivolity  penetrated  to  the 
political  deliberations  of  the  congress. 
Called  on  to  settle  the  afiEairs  of  Europe 
after  a  period  of  unprecedented  upheaval, 
the  assembled  statesmen  knew  of  no 
modes  of  action  save  intrigue  and  chican- 
ery, of  no  political  idea  save  the  equilib- 
rium of  dynastic  interests.  As  time  passed 
on,  and  the  diplomatic  wrangle  grew  worse 
and  worse,  people  began  to  wonder  for 
what  purpose  the  congress  had  met  at  all. 

All  the  base  passions  [wrote  Stein  to  his 
wife]  seem  to  be  unchained  to  destroy  our 
hopes  and  throw  us  back  into  new  complica- 
tions. ...  It  is  now  the  time  of  littlenesses 
and  mediocrities  ;  they  all  turn  up  again,  and 
re-occupy  their  old  place,  and  those  men  who 
have  risked  their  all  are  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected. 

For  this  state  of  things  no  one  was  more 
responsible  than  Prince  Metternich.  That 
light-hearted  genius  had  received  the  post 
of  Austrian  states-chancellor  (prime  min- 
ister) in  1810.     Possessed  of  a  graceful 


figure,  a  winning  address,  and  a  pair  of 
fascinating  blue  eyes,  Metternich  was  in 
his  youth  the  very  model  of  a  gay  Lotha- 
rio. He  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  great- 
ness by  a  marriage  with  the  unlovely 
daughter  of  the  all-powerful  Kaunitz,  in 
1795.  At  Dresden,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  Austrian  envoy  in  1801,  he  surpassed 
all  his  competitors  in  gallantry.  As  Aus- 
trian ambassador  at  Paris  in  1806  he  won 
the  heart  of  Caroline  Murat.  At  a  time 
when  politics  and  society  were  synony- 
mous, the  recommendations  of  his  fair 
admirers  greatly  contributed  to  his  ad- 
vancement. But  he  also  possessed  an 
acuteness,  vivacitv,  and  perseverance 
which,  in  the  actual  dearth  of  all  first-class 
statesmen,  amply  justified  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  highest  post  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Metternich  always  held  that  in 
public  affairs  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded 
was  failure.  He  disliked  men  of  solid  at- 
tainments. Zeal,  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
were  to  him  things  to  be  sedulously 
avoided,  save  as  means  to  an  end.  Met- 
ternich did  not  possess  the  constructive 
talents  of  Kaunitz.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  generous  ideals  of  Count  Philip 
Stadion.  But  he  was  never  capable  of  the 
colossal  cynicism  of  his  successor.  Prince 
Felix  Schwartzenburg;  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  definite  purpose  by  purely 
diplomatic  methods  he  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Metternich  never  had  any 
real  antipathy  to  France,  with  which  he 
wished  Austria  to  be  allied,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  Russia.  He  therefore  strongly 
supported  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
Marie  Louise.  His  policy  after  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  in  its  superb 
selfishness,  its  indifference  to  all  side 
issues,  and  its  masterly  use  of  Napoleon's 
own  errors,  is  a  triumph  of  diplomatic 
genius.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  Met- 
ternich*s  position  was  assured.  To  his 
subtle  mind  the  confusion  of  the  congress 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation.  Delight- 
ing in  mystification  amd  ^finesse,  he  loved 
to  steer  his  way  through  its  shoals  and 
eddies,  and  found  in  the  universal  jealousy 
and  distrust  a  fit  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  skill. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  congress  placed  Talleyrand  on  his 
side.  A  passage  at  arms  between  these 
two  great  adversaries  would  have  been  of 
surpassing  interest.  In  spite  of  his  long 
service  under  the  empire,  Talleyrand's 
offers  had  been  readily  accepted  by  Louis 
XVI I L  There  was  something  unearthly 
in  the  ex-bishop's  glassy  stare  and  sardonic 
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humor.  "Talleyrand  will  never  die," 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  used  to  say,  **fiarceque  le 
diableen  apeur.^^  Good  Miss  Berry  drew 
her  virtuous  skirts  close  together  when 
she  met  him. 

Talleyrand  I  Could  you  see  him  1  [she 
writes  in  her  diary].  Such  a  mass  of  moral 
and  physical  corruption  as  he  appears  in  my 
eyes,  inspires  me  with  sentiments  so  far  from 
those  with  which  I  look  up  to  great  minds 
and  great  exertions,  that  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  express  what  I  feel 
about  him. 

The  allied  powers  had  hoped  to  com- 
pletely exclude  France  from  the  most 
important  deliberations.  But  Talleyrand 
soon  forced  them  to  acknowledge  her  as 
an  equal.  The  course  of  events  increased 
his  influence.  The  king  of  Saxon}',  in 
return  for  his  alliance  with  Napoleon,  had 
in  1807  received  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia  under  the  designation  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1809  he  had 
received  a  further  accession  of  territory  at 
the  cost  of  Austrian  Gaiicia.  It  was  now 
proposed  by  Russia  and  Prussia  that  he 
should  be  punished  by  being  deprived  of 
his  dominions  ;  Saxony  going  to  Prussia, 
the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  to  the  czar. 
This  scheme  was  resolutely  opposed  by 
Metternich,  who  gained  the  support  of 
the  English  ministers.  Talleyrand  was 
delighted  at  the  discord  in  the  allied  camp. 
He  secretly  inflamed  the  growing  animos- 
ity which  would  naturally  result  in  making 
France  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  When  the 
division  was  complete,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Austria  and  England.  But  he  did 
more  than  o£Eer  them  material  aid ;  he 
gave  them  a  war-cry.  Stein  had  passion- 
ately demanded  the  confiscation  of  Sax- 
ony as  a  retribution  for  her  kiog^s  gross 
treason  to  the  German  nation.  Talleyrand 
now  declared  that  the  French  Revolution 
had  inaugurated  a  struggle  between  legiti- 
macy and  Jacobinism.  The  defeat  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  person  of  Napoleon 
implied  the  triumph  of  legitimacy.  To 
rob  a  lawful  king  of  his  dominions,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  fatal  return  to  revolution- 
ary principles.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
congress  that  Talleyrand's  theory  was 
only  applied  to  cases  where  his  special 
interests  were  concerned.  The  unhappy 
heir  of  Gustavus  IV.  vainly  demanded  his 
help  towards  restoring  him  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  But  Bernadotte's  treachery 
towards  Napoleon  had  been  of  too  great 
service  to  the  Bourbons  to  be  overlooked  ; 
and  the  lucky  French  marshal  was  left  in 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  thirty  pieces 
of  silver. 


The  interest  of  the  Congress  soon  be- 
gan to  centre  round  the  question  of  Sax- 
ony. Long  and  furious  were  the  confer- 
ences between  Metternich  and  the  czar. 
Alexander,  impatient  of  opposition,  told 
everybody  that  the  Austrian  minister  was 
a  miserable  red-tapeist.  He  sneered  at 
him  in  public,  and  exclaimed  qaite  load 
one  day,  in  his  hearing,  *'  I  despise  a  man 
who  does  not  wear  a  uniform  !  '*  The  En- 
glish and  Austrian  governments,  with  the 
assistance  of  Talleyrand,  drew  up  a  se- 
cret treaty,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  go  to  war  against  Russia  and 
Prussia,  unless  the  two  latter  abated  their 
demands.  The  treaty  was  sent  to  Paris 
tor  the  French  king's  consideration.  Sud- 
denly, in  March,  1815,  Napoleon  returned 
to  France.  Louis  XVIII.  had  to  post  off 
to  Belgium  in  such  desperate  hurry  that 
he  left  the  treaty  behind  him  at  the  Tui- 
Icries.  Napoleon,  hoping  to  still  further 
increase  the  dissension  among  the  allies, 
gave  it  to  the  Russian  envoy  in  Paris,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Vienna.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  Alexander  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  hospitable  Francis  had 
for  the  past  few  weeks  been  making  care- 
ful preparations  for  war  against  him.  He 
immediately  sent  for  Metternich,  and  con- 
fronted him  with  his  handiwork.  The 
versatile  states-chancellor,  for  once  in  his 
life,  was  dumfoundered.  But  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  quarrel  when  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  burst  into  Belgium  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Alexander  threw  the  treaty 
into  the  fire,  promised  never  to  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  and  extended  his  hand 
to  the  exposed  plotter  in  an  affecting  but 
hvpocritical  reconciliation.  It  is,  however, 
almost  certain  that  the  return  of  Napoleon 
only  prevented  the  congress  ending  in  a 
general  European  war.  The  diplomatists 
were  now  compelled  to  conclude  their 
differences.  In  June,  181 5,  Napoleon  was 
finallv  crushed  at  Waterloo.  In  Septem- 
ber tne  Holy  Alliance  was  formed  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  last 
touches  were  given  to  the  new  map  of 
Europe,  and  the  golden  age,  as  Alexander 
fondly  deemed  it,  at  last  began. 

Of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Coosreis 
of  Vienna  not  a  vestige  remains.  From 
the  cataclysm  of  the  last  twenty-4ve  j^rs 
the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  who  met 
together  in  the  winter  of  1814  had  learnt 
nothing.  The  apostles  of  reaction,  their 
object,  so  far  as  any  object  shines  through 
the  gloom  of  mutual  distrust,  was  to  re- 
store the  old  state  of  things,  and  establish 
guarantees   for    its   continuance.      The 
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revolutionary  epoch  had  seen  the  birth  of 
two  great  ideals,  liberty  and  nationality. 
A  system  which  affected  to  ignore  them 
both  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  ruin.  Gerald  Moriarty. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
SOME   PAGAN  EPITAPHS. 

In  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  lower  shelves  of  Press 
No.  2608,  there  stand  some  very  big  books. 
They  are  great  folios,  heavy  and  ponder- 
ous, hard  to  lift  and  awkward  to  handle. 
They  are  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions.  There  are  the  five  volumes 
of  Boeckh.  There  is  the  colossal  "  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum  "  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  which  already  numbers  eigh- 
teen volumes.  There  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  own  countrymen,  which  are 
only  just  commencing.  The  contents  of 
these  big  books  have  been  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Genera- 
lions  of  scholars  have  contributed  the  re- 
sults of  their  copying  or  ingenious  guess- 
ing, and  the  work  is  still  going  on.  By 
and  by  everything  will  be  taken  down, 
every  letter  that  survives  in  bronze  or 
marble  will  be  gathered  into  these  folios. 
Meantime  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  and 
these  ponderous  tomes  stand  there  in 
Press  No.  2608  as  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  the  antiquarian,  the  philologist,  and  the 
historian. 

But  it  is  not  with  any  very  erudite  in- 
tentions that  I  have  been  disturbing  the 
repose  of  these  heavy  folios.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  not  to  unsettle  orthography 
or  to  reconstruct  history.  I  have  been 
looking  only  at  the  epitaphs,  and  the  few 
I  have  selected  and  copied  into  my  note- 
book are  of  purely  general  interest,  and 
may  have  some  attraction  for  readers  who 
don't  care  about  the  internal  economy  of 
Athens  or  the  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
found  many  of  much  literary  merit,  though 
I  have  looked  at  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions. But  age  lends  some  interest 
even  to  the  most  commonplace  things, 
and  these  epitaphs  have  the  dignity  of 
many  centuries  to  recommend  them. 

Perhaps  the  first  impression  one  gets  in 
looking  over  these  pagan  inscriptions  is, 
that  the  ancient  stone-cutters  and  epitaph- 
makers  were  very  much  like  their  modern 
successors.  Like  them  they  had  their 
favorite  epitaphs  which  they  repeated  over 
and   over  again.     They  had  their  stock 
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phrases,  their  set  forms.  They  had  a 
fondness  for  verse  and  an  inability  to 
write  verses  that  would  scan.  They 
made  pretty  much  the  same  kinds  of  mis- 
takes as  amuse  us  when  we  look  over  the 
old  tombstones  in  country  churchyards ; 
bad  metre,  bad  grammar,  bad  spelling  are 
extremely  frequent. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  Romans 
were  rather  uncertain  in  the  use  of  the 
aspirate,  and  we  get  a  curious  illustration 
of  this  when  on  one  tombstone  we  find 
ossa  (bones)  spelt  with  an  initial  h. 

An  Athenian  gentleman  shows  a  con- 
fused syntax  in  the  following  example  :  — 

Here  Hippocrates  hides  in  the  earth  his  dear 
kind  nurse,  and  now  longs  for  thee. 

Again,  there  is  very  much  resemblance 
in  the  ruthless  way  in  which  an  epitaph 
(generally  in  verse)  is  adapted  to  suit  a 
different  set  of  circumstances.  Every  one 
knows  the  doggerel  rhyme  which  is  so 
very  frequent  on  rustic  tombstones,  — 

Here  lies  my  precious  (John)  bereft  of  life ; 
He  was  the  best  of  husbands  to  a  wife. 

This  is  sometimes  used  with  a  woman's 
name  in  the  first  line,  while  the  second, 
regardless  of  rhyme,  is  altered  to, — 

She  was  the  best  of  wives  to  a  husband. 

Now  in  the  Vatican  galleries  there  is  a 
vase  which  presents  the  exact  counterpart 
of  this.  There  are  inscribed  on  it  some 
couplets  of  elegiac  verse.  These  are  very 
bad  verses,  and  a  little  examination  shows 
that  their  mistakes  arose  from  the  en- 
graver having  altered  the  masculine  end- 
ings into  feminine  in  order  to  make  the 
inscription  appropriate  for  the  lady  whose 
ashes  the  urn  was  destined  to  contain. 
He  made  these  alterations  and  left  the 
verse  to  shift  for  itself,  but  curiously 
enough  in  one  place,  when  a  change  could 
have  been  made  without  violation  of  me- 
tre, he  has  left  the  masculine  of  his  original 
copy. 

Again,  the  common  sentiment  on  the 
tombs  of  children  is  the  prayer  that  the 
earth  may  not  press  heavily  upon  them. 
"  Lie  lightly  on  the  young "  is  a  very 
usual  phrase,  and  I  have  noticed  one  case 
where  this  with  a  grotesque  inappropriate- 
ness  is  altered  to:  "Lie  lightly  on  the 
middle-aged." 

One  prominent  feature  in  these  general 
inscriptions  is  the  request  that  nothing 
may  be  done  to  dishonor  the  tomb.  Greek 
and  Roman  alike  paid  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  departed,  and  were 
very  anxious  that  nothing  should  disturb 
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the  ashes  or  the  bones  of  the  dead,  or 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  sepulchre. 
Everybody  will  recall  the  lines  on  Shake- 
speare's tomb  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  but 
for  downright  intensity  of  anathema  the 
following  would  be  hard  to  match  in  mod- 
ern times :  — 

I  give  to  the  Gods  below,  this  tomb  to  keep, 
to  Pluto,  and  to  Demeter,  and  Persephone, 
and  the  Erinnyes,  and  all  the  Gods  below. 
If  any  one  shall  disfigure  this  sepulchre  or 
shall  open  it,  or  move  anything  from  it,  to 
him  let  there  be  no  earth  to  walk,  no  sea  to 
sail,  but  may  he  be  rooted  out  with  all  his 
race.  May  he  feel  all  diseases,  shuddering 
and  fever,  and  madness,  and  whatsoever  ills 
exist  for  beasts  or  men,  may  these  light  on 
him  who  dares  move  aught  from  this  tomb. 

.This  is  from  a  tomb  at  Athens  erected 
by  a  sorrowing  wife  to  her  husband,  **  most 
sweet,"  but  similar  expressions  are  very 
common.  Sometimes  in  addition  bless- 
ings are  invoked  on  the  man  who  leaves 
the  tomb  undisturbed,  or  who  will  make 
libations  to  the  dead.  Sometimes  we 
meet  the  request  that  flowers  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  tomb. 

In  some  cases  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb 
is  defended,  not  by  supernatural  terrors, 
but  by  the  prosaic  statement  of  the  fine  to 
which  the  ofiEending  person  made  himself 
liable.  Sometimes  the  particular  form  of 
desecration  which  was  most  to  be  feared 
was  mentioned  with  a  simple  directness 
which  one  may  admire  but  dare  not  imi- 
tate. 

It  often  happened  that  a  man  erected  a 
tomb  in  his  own  lifetime.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  mausoleums  the  inscriptions 
generally  stated  for  whom  the  erection 
was  intended  —  so  and  so  —  **  for  hi mself 
and  his  descendants."  Freedmen  were 
often  to  be  buried  with  their  patrons.  On 
one  tomb  at  Rome  we  read  that  Marcus 
Aemilius  erected  it  "for  his  brother,  his 
wife,  himself,  his  freedmen  and  freed- 
women  and  their  descendants,  with  the 
exception  of  Hermes,  whom  for  his  bad 
conduct  I  forbid  to  have  any  approach, 
access,  or  entrance  to  this  monument." 

The  specification  of  such  exception  was 
not  infrequent,  and  the  triplication  of  terms 
was  the  correct  legal  phraseology.  We 
may  quote  here  from  the  famous  will  of 
Dasumus.  The  testator  specified  that 
only  three  freedmen,  whom  he  names, 
were  to  be  buried  in  his  mausoleum,  and 
then  continues :  — 

I  wish  all  whom  I,  before  this  will  or  by 
this  will,  have  manumitted  to  have  access, 
approach,  and  entrance  to  the  mausoleum, 
except  you,  Hymnus,  who,  although  you  ac- 


knowledge that  I  have  done  a  very  great  deal 
for  you,  yet  have  shown  yourself  so  ungratefnl 
that,  on  account  of  what  I  have  endured  from 
you  or  feared  from  you,  I  think  you  ooght  to 
be  kept  away  even  from  my  tomb. 

Poor  Hymnus !  did  he  feel  his  ezclusioa 
very  much,  I  wonder?  Eighteen  centuries 
have  passed  since  then,  and  the  reader 
may  be  a  little  curious  about  his  misdeeds. 
One  can  hardly  read  many  of  these  epi- 
taphs without  seeing  that  the  ancients 
were  less  conventional  than  we  are.  One 
sees  at  least  that  they  were  outspoken  in 
tlie  expression  of  their  feelings.  Grief 
and  vanity  alike  find  a  franker  and  more 
unrestrained  utterance  on  these  tombs 
than  is  usual  in  our  Christian  churchjrards. 
Occasionally  there  was  some  very  plain 
speaking  about  the  deceased.  Of  one 
man  we  read  that  he  was  poor  because  he 
was  too  fond  of  good  living :  — 

"If  he  had  known  how  to  use  modera- 
tion he  would  have  been  rich."  This  epi- 
taph concludes  with  a  very  feeble  attempt 
at  praise  —  the  deceased  was  like  Socrates 
in  one  thing,  viz.,  that  he  knew  well  enough 
that  he  knew  nothing. 

But  this  candor  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
vivors was  not  common ;  as  a  rule,  the 
epitaphs  commemorate  the  virtues  ol 
model  husbands,  good  wives,  and  dutifnl 
children. 

The  praise  of  personal  beauty  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  many  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. Over  one  Roman  tomb  the  passers- 
by  are  asked  to  contribute  the  tnbute  of 
their  sighs  and  tears:  "for  Beauty*s  pat- 
tern perished  when  my  Lyda  died.''  And, 
among  the  Elgin  marbles  of  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  remarkable  epitaph 
which  an  Athenian  husband,  Ermeros  oy 
name,  put  up  to  Tryphera,  "bis  dear 
wedded  wife,"  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Mention  is  made  of  her 
golden  hair,  her  fair  eyelids,  her  bright 
eyes,  her  sweet  voice,  her  rosy  lips,  her 
ivory  teeth,  and  then  we  are  told  that 
**she  had  all  kind  of  excellence  io  her 
lovely  form." 

This  may  not  seem  to  us  to  be  in  very 
good  taste,  and  poor  Ermeros's  verses  do 
not  flow  very  smoothly,  but  we  may  hops 
he  was  sincere.  Did  he  marry  again,  I 
wonder?  Did  he  ever  find  again  a  lady 
with  the  bright  eyes,  and  the  golden  hair, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it?  And,  if  so,  did 
this  second  lady  read  the  epitaph  and 
point  out  the  mistakes  of  metre,  and  try 
to  make  poor  Ermeros  ashamed  of  it? 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ol  all  the 
epitaphs  of  this  tender  kind  is  one  to  a 
girl  called  Myia.    It  is  so  simfde  and  di- 
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rect  and  fraok,  that  it  mlKht  have  been  i  lead: 
written  by  Catullus.     I   must  not  attempt  I  hei 


to  hope  that  the  epitaph  was  not 
composition,  but  the  work  of  her 
sorrowing  friends,  perhaps  of  those  sons 
"  who  had  provided  for  her." 

Again,  where  an  Athenian  youth  assures 

the  reader   of  his  epitaph  that  he  was  a 

sculptor  not  inferior  to  Praxiteles,  we  may 

,    !  wonder  whether  that  was  the  young  gentle- 

-^}\    man's  estimate  of   himself  or  the  partial 

'"      I  judgment  of  his  fond  friends. 

I  A  singer  records  that  he  "  was  clever  at 
°.°^  all  things,  far  the  best  of  the  Muses,  most 
*'°'  I  musical  bird  of  all  the  Greeks," 

But  this  was  probably  the  sentiment  of 
his  wife,  for  the  epitaph  goes  on  to  say 
that  she  had  had  a  splendid  tomb  put  up 
to  his  memory  in  another  place. 

Still,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  unusual 
for  a  mao  to  compose  his  own  epitaph.  Id 
some  cases  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  this 
was  done.  Thus,  the  gentleman  of  Car- 
thage, Vitalis  by  name,  informs  the  public 
that  he  had  his  tomb  made  while  he  was 
alive,  and  that  he  used,  as  he  went  by,  to 
read  the  verses  he  had  inscribed  on  it 
He  says  that  every  man  of  sense  should 
follow  his  example.  But  this  individual 
has  very  little  to  say  for  himself.  He 
went  over  the  whole  province  partly  at  the 
public  expense.  He  hunted  hares  and 
afterwards  foxes.  Then  he  took  to  drink- 
ing, as  he  knew  he  wouldn't  live  long. 
One  is  sorry  to  think  that  Vitalis  should 
have  been  anxious  to  hand  down  such  a 
pitiful  record;  and  then  his  grammar  is 
bad  and  his  spelling  is  bad,  and  there  is  a 
feeble  attempt  at  something  like  a  pun. 

Still  worse  in  grammar  and  spelling  is 
the  epitaph  of  Praecilius,  a  banker  at 
Cirla.  He,  too,  informs  us  that  this  in- 
scription was  got  ready  in  his  own  life- 
time, and  there  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
self-satisfaction  and  something  like  grati- 
tude in  what  he  says  of  himself :  — 

"  I  was  always  wonderfully  trustworthy 
and  entirely  truthful,"  he  remarks.  "I 
was  sympathetic  !o  everybody ;  whom  have 
I  not  pitied  anywhere?" 

Then  he  states  that  he  had  a  merry  life, 
and  a  long  one :  "  I  celebrated  a  hun- 
dred happy  birthdays  ;  good  fortune  never 
failed  me." 

Some  curious  and  interesting  facts  about 
the  deceased  are  occasionally  recorded  in 
otherways.     But  being  such  I  got   their  epitaphs.    Thus  an  inscription  tells  us 
it^her  from  those  trom^whom   ^f  ^  couple  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
c        T>.«„.  .n™       .,.  ,T,_  j|jj.pg  ^j  jiig  j3^g  [j^g  from  eating  mush- 
rooms.    The  husband,  who  was  just  two 
months   older   than    the  wife,  earned  his 


Mhan  afewli 
The    deep    tomb   holds  you 


plavful  bites. 

So  ihc  inscription  ends,  and  one 
that  though  Mjia  was  not  what  she 
to  have  beeu,  though  she  had  never 
the  yellow  bridal  veil,  yet  there  was  one 
man  who  really  loved    her   and  was   sin- 
cerely sorry  when  she  died. 

There  is  another  interesting  epitaph  on 
a  girl  who,  like  Myia,  had  died  young. 
She  is  represented  as  lamenting  her  hard 
lot. 

'■  O  pleasant  light  of  day  ! "  she  begins, 
"O  pleasant  joy  of  living  !  " 

She  tells  that  she  had  been  a  slave,  and, 
with  a  not  unpleasing  play  on  words,  she 
begs  for  blessings  on  the  mistress  who  set 
her  free  and  gave  her  a  place  in  the  family 

Then  she  continues,  "And  you,  O 
youth,  whom  the  Phrygian  land  brought 
forth  —  lament  me  not.  Vour  kindnesses 
were  pleasant  to  me  while  I  lived,  and  now 
are  pleasant  to  my  ashes." 

These  pagan  mourners  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  always  to  pretend  to  be  resigned 
ID  the  stroke  of  fate.  We  find  on  some 
tombs  the  utterance  of  the  most  poignant 
and  unrestrained  grief. 

"When  the  grave  engulphed  you,"  says 
one,  "most  unhappy  father,""  it  took  away 
my  sole  delight  and  cut  the  prop  of  my 
weak  old  age  — sodesolate  and  lonely  [/,<., 
without  any  relations]  do  I  live,  that  ifthe 
Manes  had  not  forbidden  I  would  have 
buried  myself  alive  with  you." 

Sometimes  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice 
intensifies  the  grief  of  the  poor  mourner. 

One  "most  unhappy  mother,"  commem- 
orates the  sad  fact  liiat  in  the  space  of 
four  years  she  had  lost  three  children,  and 
then  continues;  "Forever  and  ever  I 
am  accursed  with  the  Gods  above  and  the 
Gods  below." 

The  following  is  from  a  slab  of  marble 
found  at  Athens  :  — 


la 


I  expected  it  nor  from  Providence.  Unhap- 
pilv,  I  lie  apart  from  my  mother  and  father, 
1  say  nothing  about  what  gratitude  tbey  showed 
Not  they  but  my  sons  provided  for  — 


They  i 


^edle;the  wife  w 


poor   that  all 


ning  for  herself  j  their  possessions  only  just  sufficed  to  pay 
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the  expenses  of  the  funeral  pile.  Their 
friends,  who  seem  to  have  been  poor  too, 
made  a  collection  amongst  themselves 
and  bought  an  urn,  and  hired  a  profes- 
sional mourner,  and  the  pontifex  was  good 
enough  to  give  them  a  place  for  it  free  of 
charge. 

Among  the  curiosities  we  may  put  the 
epitaphs  on  a  tutor,  who,  with  the  two 
children  he  had  in  charge,  perished  in  an 
earthquake,  and  on  a  little  girl  whom 
the  ''hand  of  magic"  —  saga  manus  — 
"  snatched  away "  in  some  mysterious 
manner  at  the  age  of  four. 

"  Parents,  guard  your  children  well,"  is 
the  advice  given. 

On  some  tombs  we  find  it  inscribed  that 
the  occupant  was  murdered  by  robbers. 
In  one  of  these  instances  it  was  a  lady 
who  had  met  this  cruel  fate,  and  her  sor- 
rowing husband  attributes  it  to  her  too 
profuse  display  of  jewellery. 

If  you  love  your  wife  [he  says  in  her  epi- 
taph] don't  give  her  too  manv  bracelets. 
When  she  throws  her  arms  round  your  neck 
and  tells  you  that  she  deserves  some  return 
for  her  goodness,  give  in  a  little  to  her  in  the 
way  of  dress,  but  refuse  any  glittering  adorn- 
ments. That's  the  way  to  keep  off  the  rob- 
ber and  the  gallant. 

Again  we  have  a  little  girl  who  dies  at 
the  age  of  five  years  seven  months  twenty- 
two  days. 

"While  I  lived  I  had  plenty  of  fun," 
she  says,  "  and  everybody  was  fond  of 
me."  Then  she  goes  on  to  make  a  curi- 
ous revelation.  AH  through  her  life  she 
had  passed  herself  o£E  as  a  boy.  Her  hair, 
which  was  red,  had  been  cut  short,  and  no 
one  knew  the  secret  of  her  sex  except  her 
mother  and  step-father. 

A  little  boy  who  lived  and  died  at 
Smyrna  gives  in  halting  verses  a  dreary 
catalogue  of  his  complaints.  "  Physicians 
were  in  vain,"  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  really  ailed  the  little  fellow. 

Then  another  very  bad  complaint  got  hold 
of  me  —  much  worse  than  the  first  complaint. 
For  the  sole  of  my  foot  had  a  dreadful  wasting 
in  the  bones.  Then  my  father's  friends  cut 
me  open  and  took  out  the  bones ; 

and  so  it  goes  on  in  a  very  bald,  disjointed 
sort  of  way.  The  poor  boy  recovered  from 
that  complaint ;  but  another  ensued,  and 
he  died  when  a  little  more  than  four  years 
old. 

In  this  example,  as  in  the  last,  the 
months  and  days  were  given,  and  this  ex- 
actitude is  quite  usual.  But  we  may  class 
among  the  curiosities  of  the  subject  a  cer- 
tain epitaph  of  a  Roman  husband  on  his 


departed  wife.  He  mentions  the  years, 
months,  days,  and  even  the  hours  that 
they  had  lived  together,  and  then  con- 
cludes :  "  On  the  day  of  her  death  I  gave 
the  greatest  thanks  before  Gods  and 
I  men." 

I  have  not  come  upon  any  inscription  so 
heartlessly  frank  as  this.  But  a  good 
many  husbands  seem  a  little  formal  in  the 
expression  of  their  grief.  The  Latin  epi- 
taphs especially  tend  rather  to  conven- 
tional phrases  when  the  virtues  of  a  wife 
are  to  be  set  forth  ;  **  Incomparable  "  is  a 
favorite  epithet.  *'0f  whom  I  make  no 
complaint "  strikes  one  as  rather  faint 
praise.  "  De  Qua  N.  D.  A.  N.  Mortis" 
(/>.,  "  De  qua  nullum  dolorem  accepi  nisi 
mortis")  —  "who  never  grieved  me  ex- 
cept by  her  death  "  —  is  several  times  met 
with.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  a  wife  it 
often  praised  as  "  a  stayer  at  home,"  or  ai 
having  spun  wool. 

One  husband  remarks  that  his  wife  was 
not  greedy.  Another,  "  She  never  scolded 
me."  "  We  never  had  a  quarrel "  is  often 
found  —  let  us  hope  with  a  fair  approxi- 
mation to  truth. 

But  in  many  cases  a  more  genuine  grief 
appears. 

"  You  were  a  good  wife,"  one  bereaved 
husband  repeats  more  than  once  in  a  short 
inscription,  as  if  he  could  find  nothing  else 
to  say. 

Another  Roman  epitaph  gives  a  more 
fanciful  and  poetic  expression  to  a  hus- 
band's grief :  — 

I  shall  see  you  in  dreams.  I  shall  always 
repeat  your  sweet  name,  Flavia  NicopoIis»  so 
that  the  Manes  can  hear  it.  I  shall  otten  shed 
tears  over  your  tomb.  Might  I  see  fresh 
flowers  growing  there,  the  amaranth  or  the 
violet,  so  that  the  passers-by  might  see  the 
flowers,  read  the  inscription,  and  sav— This 
flower  is  the  body  of  Flavia  Nicopobs. 

Again,  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  there  is 
a  sepulchre  in  honor  of  a  wife's  devotion. 
She  and  her  husband  lived  happily  tch 
gether  for  forty-two  years.  She  snared 
his  "  heavy  misfortunes  "  —  /.«.,  probablj 
his  exile  to  Sardinia.  There  he  was  ill, 
and  like  to  die,  and  she  prayed  that  the 
might  die  instead  of  him.  She  does  die, 
and  her  husband  recovers,  and  commemo- 
rates her  devotion  by  building  a  sepulchre 
which  strangers  may  take  for  a  temple, 
and  by  inscriptions  on  the  sides  of  it  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  one  of  these  he,  too, 
begs  that  her  bones  may  turn  to  flowers, 
and  he  goes  on  to  give  quite  a  long  list 
of  the  kinds  he  wants  to  see. 

In  another  epitaph  a  Roman  wife  ex- 
presses her  deep  grief  for  her  hoaband^ 
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loss.  "We  loved  each  other,"  she  says, 
"as  boy  and  girl.  O  most  holy  Manes," 
she  goes  on,  "giuard  my  dear  husband 
well,  be  very  kind  lo  him,  and  let  me 
see  him  in  the  hours  oE  (tie  night  and 
then  come  swiftly  and  sweetly  where  he 

The  wish  to  see  the  departed  in  dreams 
is  very  often  found.  "  1  should  die  could 
I  not  in  fancy  talk  with  you." 

Reference  should  be  made,  to  this  con- 
nection, to  the  beautiful  epitaph  which  was 
discovered  at  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  admired  of  all,  and  speaks  of  a 
woman  ■'  whose  parents  called  her  Clau- 
dia.    She   loved   her    husband   from   her 

It  ivould  be  hard  to  do  justice  10  this 
beautiful  epitaph  in  an  English  version. 
There  is,  in  the  second  line,  a  quite  un- 
translatable play  on  words  —  "  Sepul- 
chrum  hau  pulclirum  pulchrae  feminae," 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  and  pa- 
thetic of  all  epitaphs  are  on  children.  I 
give  one  of  these  in  the  exact  form  of  the 
original  ;  — 


COMPLEVERAT   A 


his  Utile  voico,  thai  all  the  neighbors  used 
to  say,  O  dulct  Tilu  /  Id  the  space  of 
two  years  he  lived  as  if  he  had  lived  six- 
teen years,  for  he  had  such  intelligence  as 
if  he  was  hurrying  to  the  grave." 

Then  we  have  a  tittle  girl  who  died  be- 
fore she  was  eight  years  old,  just  when 
"her  wanton  playfulness  was  beginning 
to  contrive  sweet  freaks  of  mischief.  Had 
you  lived,"  the  inscription  ends,  '•  no  girl 
in  the  world  would  have  been  more  accom- 
plished than  you." 

Here  I  may  mention  the  epitaph  on  a 
young  actress  who  died  at  the  age  oE  four- 
teen, just  after  she  had  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful dibut.  She  was  "taught  and 
trained  almost  by  thehandsof  the  Muses," 
but  she  had  to  die,  and  her  professional 
"  zeal,  her  trouble,  her  love,  her  praise,  her 
honors  are  hushed  and  silent  in  ashes  and 
in  death." 

Very  pathetic,  too,  is  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  grief  which,  la  slightly  varying 
forms,  is  found  on  several  tombs. 

"Well  may'st  thou  rest,  my  son.  Thy 
mother  begs  thee  to  take  her  to  thee." 

A  great  variety  of  moral  sentiments  is 
to  be  found  among  these  epitaphs.  A 
very  large  number  are  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  the  vanity  of  life  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  death.     Here  arc  some  speci- 

Weaty  traveller  who  pass  me  by,  though 
you  may  walk  about  for  a  long  time,  yet  you 
will  have  to  come  here. 

At  your  birth  (he  Fates  gave  you  this  home. 

Our  wishes  deceive  us,  time  cheats  us,  and 
death  mocks  our  cares.     Anxious  life  is  noth- 


Gloi 


This  epitaph  may  be  paraphrased  a; 


Here  lies  the  lifeless  body  of  my  beloved 
fosler-daughter,   whom,  innocent,   the   Fates  l  i.  ' 
overwhelmed  with  bitter  death.     For  she  had  j  "^1 
not  yet  comi)lctcd  the  tenth  year  of  her  life.    °P">; 
Anil  to  me  the  cruel  Fates  have  made  a  sad 
old   age.      For,   my  dear  child,   I  shall  be 
alwavs  seeking  for  you.     Continually  shall  I 
call  up  your  face  as  I  grieve,  and  it  will  be 
mv  consolation.     Soon,  soon  shall   I  see  you, 
when  life  i.t  done,  and  I,  as  a  shadow,  shall 
again  embrace  thy  form. 

Perhaps   stiil   more   interesting    is    an 
epitaph  on  a  little  boy  who  died  suddenly 
at  the  ai;e  of  two.     His  grandparents  seem 
felt  his  loss  keenly.     "  He  would 


o  deli; 


It  hisgrandfathei 


ing. 

Nothing  we  do  is  of  use. 

Ijve  joyfully.      However 
a  gift  of  little  worth. 

This  gloomy  moralizing  was  generally 
coupled  with  the  advice  to  enjoy  life  while 
it  lasted,  and  to  gel  as  much  pleasure  as 
possible.  "  Eat  and  drink  and  amuse 
yourself."  appears  on  many  a  tomb  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  what  the  de.id  maa 
had  to  say.  His  whole  system  of  philos- 
in  those  three  words.  The  trite 
Live  for  the  day  —  live  for  the 
hour "  is  as  frequent  in  these  epitaphs  as 
it  is  in  the  poems  of  Horace.  The  shal- 
low sophistry  of  this  teaching  is  contra- 
dicted by  one  of  the  inscriptions  I  have 
noticed,  '•  Don't  live,"  this  sensible  indi- 
vidual says,  "as  if  you  were  immortal,  nor 
yet  as  if  you  had  stich  a  very  brief  space, 
or  you  may  have  the  unpleasantness  of  an 
impecunious  old  age." 

Now  and  then  the  sentiment  or  the  pre- 


'e  read,  "  with  i  cept  is  of  a  lof  tie 
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"The  gifts  of  the  wise  Muses  are 
best." 

"  Live  the  rest  of  thy  life  nobly." 

But  these  moralizings,  or  immoralizings, 
are  not  more  diverse  than  the  views  about 
death  and  the  future  life  which  are  ex- 
pressed or  implied  on  these  tombstones. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  flattest  negation  : 

"  I  was  nothing.     I  am  nothing." 

The  following  reminds  one  of  the  epi- 
taphs which  the  late  Professor  Clifford 
composed  for  himself:  — 

**  I  was  not.     I  am  not,     I  grieve  not." 

A  Greek  inscription  found  at  Rome  is 
still  more  outspoken  in  its  denial  of  the 
current  theological  belief. 

"  Traveller,"  it  says,  "don't  pass  by  this 
inscription,  but  stand,  and  hear,  and  learn 
sometliing  before  you  pass  on.  There  is 
no  boat  to  Hades,  no  boatman  Charon,  no 
dog  Cerberus,  but  all  the  dead  are  bones 
and  dust  and  nothing  else." 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  sceptical 
views  stands  one  of  the  Latin  epitaphs:  — 

"  If  you  think  there  are  no  Manes,  enter 
into  some  compact "  {i.e.,  back  up  your 
opinion  bv  a  stake  of  some  kind),  "invoke 
them,  and  you  will  see." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  epitaphs  ex- 
press the  hope  of  some  sort  of  reunion 
with  the  departed  and  the  expectation  of 
some  reward  for  virtue  :  — 

"I  lived  honorably.  This  now  is  of 
service  to  my  remains." 

This  sentiment  is  often  repeated. 

"  Special  honors  will  be  given  you  from 
Pluto  and  from  Proserpine  "  is  the  pious 
hope  of  an  affectionate  Athenian. 

Some  epitaphs  express  a  bolder  faith  : 

Thou  art  not  dead,  but  gone  to  a  better 
land;  thou  dwcllcst  with  full  delight  in  the 
Isles  of  the  lilcst.  There,  in  the  Elysian 
plain,  freed  from  all  ills,  thou  rcjoicest  amid 
soft  flowers.  Cold  hurts  thee  not,  nor  heat : 
disease  does  not  molest  thee,  hunger  nor  thirst 
can  trouble  thee. 

This  is  from  a  Greek  epitaph  found  at 
Rome.  One  dug^  up  at  Smyrna  nearly  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago  expresses  a  still 
more  audacious  confidence. 

**  The  house  of  the  blessed  Gods  holds 
me,"  it  says.  "  I  dwell  with  the  blest  in 
the  starry  heavens,  and  sit  on  golden 
thrones,"  and  so  on  through  sixteen  hex- 
ameter verses. 

More  of  such  citations  might  be  given, 
and  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  what 
really  was  the  popular  belief  among  the 
Cxreeks  and  Romans  as  to  a  future  life  ? 
But  this  question  cannot  be  even  briefly 
discussed  at  the  end  of  a  paper  like  this. 


From  Longman's  Magina*. 
THE  STRANGE  INSTINCTS  OF  CATTLE. 

My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  discuss 
a  group  of  curious  and  useless  emotional 
instincts  of  social  animals,  which  have 
not  yet  been  properly  explained.  Except* 
ing  two  of  the  number,  placed  first  and 
last  in  the  list,  they  are  not  related  ia  their 
origin  ;  consequently  they  are  here  grouped 
together  arbitrarily,  onl^  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  very  familiar  with  them  on 
account  of  their  survival  in  our  domestic 
animals,  and  because  they  are,  as  I  have 
said,  useless  ;  also  because  they  resemble 
each  other,  among  the  passions  and  ac- 
tions of  the  lower  animals,  in  their  e£Eect 
on  our  minds.  This  is  in  all  cases  un- 
pleasant, and  sometimes  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, as  when  species  that  rank  next  to 
ourselves  in  their  developed  intelligence 
and  organized  societies,  such  as  elephants, 
monkeys,  dogs,  and  cattle,  are  seen  under 
the  domination  of  impulses,  in  some  cases 
resembling  insanity,  and  in  others  simo- 
lating  the  darkest  passions  of  man. 

These  instincts  are  :  — 

(i)  The  excitement  caused  by  the  smell 
of  blood,  noticeable  in  horses  and  cattle 
among  our  domestic  animals,  and  varying 
greatly  in  degree,  from  an  emotion  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  greatest 
extremes  of  rage  or  terror. 

(2)  The  angry  excitement  roused  in  some 
animals  when  a  scarlet  or  bright  red  cloth 
is  shown  to  them.  So  well  known  is  this 
apparently  insane  instinct  in  our  cattle 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb  and 
metaphor  familiar  in  a  variety  of  forms  to 
every  one. 

(3)  The  persecution  of  a  sick  or  weakly 
animal  by  its  companions. 

(4)  The  sudden  deadly  fury  that  seises 
on  the  herd  or  family  at  the  sight  of  a 
companion  in  extreme  distress.  Herbiv* 
orous  mammals  at  such  times  will  trample 
and  gore  the  distressed  one  to  death.  In 
the  case  of  wolves,  and  other  savage-tem- 
pered carnivorous  species,  the  distressed 
fellow  is  frequently  torn  to  pieces  and  de> 
voured  on  the  spot. 

To  take  the  first  two  together.  When 
we  consider  that  blood  is  red ;  that  the 
smell  of  it  is,  or  may  be,  or  has  been,  as- 
sociated with  that  vivid  hue  in  the  aniinal's 
mind ;  that  blood,  seen  and  smelt,  is  or 
has  been  associated  with  the  sight  of 
wounds  and  with  cries  of  pain  and  rage 
or  terror  from  the  wounded  or  captive 
animal,  there  appears  to  be  some  reason 

=  for  connecting  these  two  instinctive  pas- 
sions as  having  the  same  orisin  —  namely, 

!  terror  and  rage  caused  by  the  sight  of  a 
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member  of  the  herd  struck  down  and 
bleeding,  or  struggling  for  life  in  the  grasp 
of  an  enemy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  an  image  is  actually  present  in  the 
animal's  mind,  but  that  the  inherited  or 
instinctive  passion  is  one  in  kind  and  in 
its  working  with  the  passion  of  the  animal 
when  experience  and  reason  was  its  guide. 

But  the  more  I  consider  the  point  the 
more  am  I  inclined  to  regard  those  two 
instincts  as  separate  in  their  origin,  al- 
though I  retain  the  belief  that  cattle  and 
horses  and  several  wild  animals  are  vio- 
lently excited  by  the  smell  of  blood  for 
the  reason  just  given  —  namely,  their  in- 
herited memory  associates  the  smell  of 
blood  with  the  presence  among  them  of 
some  powerful  enemy  that  threatens  their 
life.  To  this  point  I  shall  return  when 
dealing  with  the  last  and  most  painful  of 
the  instincts  I  am  considering. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how 
violently  this  blood  passion  sometimes 
afifects  cattle,  when  they  are  permitted  to 
exist  in  a  half-wild  condition,  as  on  the 
Pampas.  I  was  out  with  my  gun  one  day, 
a  few  miles  from  home,  when  I  came 
across  a  patch  on  the  ground  where  the 
grass  was  pressed  or  trodden  down  and 
stained  with  blood.  I  concluded  that 
some  thievish  gauchos  had  slaughtered  a 
fat  cow  there  on  the  previous  night,  and, 
to  avoid  detection,  had  somehow  managed 
to  carry  the  whole  of  it  away  on  their 
horses.  As  I  walked  on,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
numbering  about  three  hundred,  appeared 
moving  slowly  on  towards  a  small  stream 
a  mile  away  ;  they  were  travelling  in  a 
thin,  long  line,  and  would  pass  the  blood- 
stained spot  at  a  distance  of  seven  to  eight 
hundred  yards,  but  the  wind  from  it  would 
blow  across  their  track.  When  the  tainted 
wind  struck  the  leaders  of  the  herd  they 
instantly  stood  still,  raising  their  heads, 
then  broke  out  into  loud,  excited  bellow- 
ings  ;  and  finally  turning  they  started  off 
at  a  fast  trot,  following  up  the  scent  in  a 
straight  line,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
place  where  one  of  their  kind  had  met  its 
death.  The  contagion  spread,  and  before 
long  all  the  cattle  were  congregated  on 
the  fatal  spot,  and  began  moving  round  in 
a  dense  mass,  bellowing  continually. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  animal 
has  a  peculiar  language  on  occasions  like 
this  :  it  emits  a  succession  of  short  bel- 
lowing cries,  like  excited  exclamations, 
followed  by  a  very  loud  cry,  alternately 
sinking  into  a  hoarse  murmur,  and  rising 
to  a  kind  of  scream  that  grates  harshly  on 
the  sense.  Of  the  ordinary  "  cow-music  " 
t  am  a  great  admirer,  and  take  as  much 


pleasure  in  it  as  in  the  cries  and  melody 
of  birds  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  in 
trees;  but  this  performance  of  cattle  ex- 
cited by  the  smell  of  blood  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  hear. 

The  animals  that  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  centre  of  the  mass  to  the  spot 
where  the  blood  was,  pawed  the  earth,  and 
dug  it  up  with  their  horns,  and  trampled 
each  other  down  in  their  frantic  excite- 
ment. It  was  terrible  to  see  and  hear 
them.  The  action  of  those  on  the  border 
of  the  living  mass  in  perpetually  moving 
round  in  a  circle  with  dolorous  bellowings, 
was  like  that  of  the  women  in  an  Indian 
village  when  a  warrior  dies,  and  all  night 
they  shriek  and  howl  with  simulated  grief, 
going  round  and  round  the  dead  man's 
hut  in  an  endless  procession. 

The  "bull  and  red  rag"  instinct,  as  it 
may  be  called,  comes  next  in  order. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  brightness  in 
itself  powerfully  attracts  most  if  not  all 
animals.  The  higher  mammalians  are 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  birds  and  in- 
sects, although  not  in  the  same  degree. 
This  fact  partly  explains  the  rage  of  the 
bull.  A  scarlet  flag  fluttering  in  the  wind 
or  lying  on  the  grass  attracts  his  attention 
powerfully,  as  it  does  that  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  but  though  curious  about  the  nature 
of  the  bright  object  it  does  not  anger  him. 
His  anger  is  excited  —  and  this  is  the 
whole  secret  of  the  matter  —  when  the 
color  is  flaunted  by  a  man ;  when  it  forces 
him  to  fix  his  attention  on  a  man,  i,e.,  an 
animal  of  another  species  that  rules  or 
drives  him,  and  that  he  fears,  but  with 
only  a  slight  fear,  which  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  overcome  by  his  naturally  bold, 
aggressive  disposition.  Not  only  does 
the  vivid  color  compel  him  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  the  being  that  habitually  interferes 
with  his  liberty,  and  is  consequently  re- 
garded with  unfriendly  eyes,  but  it  also 
produces  the  illusion  on  his  mind  that  the 
man  is  near  him,  that  he  is  approaching 
him  in  an  aggressive  manner  ;  it  is  an  in- 
sult, a  challenge,  which,  being  of  so  ex- 
plosive a  temper,  he  is  not  slow  to  accept. 

On  the  Pampas  I  was  once  standing 
with  some  gauchos  at  the  gate  of  a  corral 
into  which  a  herd  of  half-wild  cattle  had 
just  been  driven.  One  of  the  men,  to 
show  his  agility,  got  o£E  his  horse  and 
boldly  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  gate.  His  action  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  nearest  cows,  and  lower- 
ing her  horns  she  began  watching  him  in 
a  threatening  manner.  He  then  suddenly 
displayed  the  scarlet  lining  of  his  poncho, 
and  instantly  she  charged  him  furiou.sly; 
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with  a  quick  movemeDt  to  one  side  he 
escaped  her  horns,  and  then,  when  we  had 
driven  her  back,  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion and  challenged  her  again  in  the  same 
way.  The  experiment  was  repeated  not 
less  than  half-a  dozen  times,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  cattle  were  all 
in  a  savage  temper,  and  would  have  in- 
stantly charged  him  on  his  placing  him- 
self before  them  on  foot  without  the  display 
of  scarlet  cloth,  but  their  fear  of  the 
mounted  men,  standing  with  lassoes  in 
their  hand  on  either  side  of  him,  kept 
them  in  check.  But  whenever  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  individual  among  them 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  him  by  the  display 
of  vivid  color,  and  fixed  on  him  alone,  the 
presence  of  the  horsemen  was  forgotten 
and  fear  was  swallowed  bv  ragfe. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  most  animals 
that  exhibit  angry  excitement  when  a  scar- 
let rag  is  flourished  aggressively  at  them, 
are  easily  excited  to  anger  at  all  times. 
Domestic  geese  and  turkeys  may  be  men- 
tioned among  birds ;  they  do  not  fly  at  a 
grown  person,  but  they  will  often  fly  at 
a  child  that  challenges  them  in  this  way  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  not  at  any 
time  fear  a  child  very  much  and  will  some- 
times attack  one  without  being  challenged. 
I  think  that  the  probability  of  the  view  I 
have  taken  is  increased  by  another  fact  — 
namely,  that  the  sudden  display  of  scarlet 
color  sometimes  affects  timid  animals 
with  an  extreme  fear,  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  excites  those  that  are  bold  and 
aggressive  to  anger.  Domestic  sheep, 
for  instance,  that  vary  greatly  in  disposi- 
tion in  different  races  or  breeds,  and  even 
in  different  individuals,  may  be  a£Eected 
in  the  two  opposite  ways,  some  exhibiting 
extreme  terror  and  others  only  anger  at  a 
sudden  display  of  scarlet  color  by  the 
shepherd  or  herder. 

The  persecution  of  a  sick  animal  by  its 
companions  comes  next  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  with  sur- 
prise by  some  readers,  no  doubt,  that  I 
have  set  down  as  two  different  instincts 
this  persecution  of  a  sick  or  weakly  in- 
dividual by  its  fellows,  and  the  sudden 
deadly  rage  that  sometimes  impels  the 
herd  to  turn  upon  and  destroy  a  wounded 
or  distressed  companion.  It  is  usual  for 
writers  on  the  instinctsof  animals  to  speak 
of  them  as  one;  and  I  presume  that  they 
regard  this  sudden  deadly  rage  of  several 
individuals  as:ainst  a  companion  as  merely 
an  extreme  form  of  the  common  persecut- 
ing instinct  or  impulse.  They  are  not 
really  one,  but  are  as  distinct  in  origin 


and  character  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two 
instincts  to  be.  The  violent  and  fatal  im- 
pulse starts  simultaneously  into  life  and 
action,  and  is  contagious,  aCEectin^  all  the 
members  of  the  herd  like  a  sudden  mad* 
ness.  The  other  is  neither  violent  nor 
contagious ;  the  persecution  is  intermit- 
tent ;  it  is  often  confined  to  one  or  to  a 
very  few  members  of  the  herd,  and  seldom 
joined  in  by  the  chief  member,  the  leader 
or  head  to  whom  all  the  others  give  way. 

Concerning  this  head  of  the  herd,  or 
flock,  or  pack,  it  is  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing more.  Some  gregarious  animals, 
particularly  birds,  live  together  in  the  most 
perfect  peace  and  amity;  and  here  no 
leader  is  required,  because  in  their  long 
association  together  as  a  species  in  flocks 
they  have  attained  to  a  oneness  of  mind, 
so  to  speak,  which  causes  them  to  move 
or  rest,  and  to  act  at  all  times  harmoni- 
ously together,  as  if  controlled  and  guided 
by  an  extraneous  force.  I  may  mention 
that  the  kindly  instinct  in  animals,  which 
is  almost  universal  between  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  vertebrates,  is  most  apparent 
in  these  harmoniously  acting  birds.  Thus, 
in  La  Plata,  I  have  remarked,  in  more 
than  one  species,  that  a  lame  or  sick  indi* 
vidual,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  flock 
and  And  its  food,  has  not  only  been  waited 
for,  but  in  some  cases  some  of  the  flock 
have  constantly  attended  it,  keeping  close 
to  it  both  when  flying  and  on  the  ground; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  feeding  it  just  as 
they  would  have  fed  their  young. 

Naturally  among  such  no  one  member 
is  of  more  consideration  than  another.  But 
among  mammals  such  equality  and  har- 
mony is  rare.  The  instinct  of  one  and  all 
is  to  lord  it  over  the  others,  with  the  result 
that  one  more  powerful  or  domineering 
gets  the  mastery,  to  keep  it  thereafter  as 
long  as  he  can.  The  lower  animals  are« 
in  this  respect,  very  much  like  us ;  and  io 
all  kinds  that  are  at  all  flerce-tempered  the 
mastery  of  one  over  all,  and  of  a  few 
under  him  over  the  others,  is  most  salu- 
tary ;  indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
should  be  able  to  exist  together  under  any 
other  system. 

On  cattle-breeding  establishments  on 
the  Pampas,  where  it  is  usual  to  keep  a 
large  number  of  fierce- tempered  dogt«  I 
have  observed  these  animals  a  great  deal, 
and  presume  that  they  are  verv  much  like 
feral  dogs  and  wolves  in  their  habits. 
Their  quarrels  are  incessant;  but  when  a 
fight  begins  the  head  of  the  pack  as  a  rule 
rushes  to  the  spot,  whereupon  the  fighters 
separate  and  march  ofiE  in  different  direc- 
tions, or  else  cast  themselves  down  and 
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deprecate  their  tyrant's  wrath  with  abject 
gestures  and  whines.  If  the  combatants 
are  both  strong  and  have  worked  them- 
selves into  a  mad  rage  before  their  head 
puts  in  an  appearance,  it  may  go  hard 
with  him  ;  they  know  him  no  longer,  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  join  in  the  fray;  then, 
if  the  fighters  turn  on  him  he  may  be  so 
injured  that  his  power  is  gone,  and  the 
next  best  dog  in  the  pack  takes  his  place. 
The  hottest  contests  are  always  between 
dogs  that  are  well  matched;  neither  will 
give  place  to  the  other  and  so  they  fight 
it  out;  but  from  the  foremost  in  strength 
and  power  down  to  the  weakest  there  is  a 
gradation  of  authority;  each  one  knows 
lust  how  far  he  can  go,  which  companion 
he  can  bully  when  he  is  in  a  bad  temper 
or  wishes  to  assert  himself,  and  to  which 
he  must  humbly  yield  in  his  turn.  In  such 
a  state  the  weakest  one  must  always  yield 
to  all  the  others,  and  cast  himself  down, 
seeming  to  call  himself  a  slave  and  wor- 
shipper of  any  other  member  of  the  pack 
that  chooses  to  snarl  at  him,  or  command 
him  to  give  up  his  bone  with  a  good  grace. 

This  masterful  or  domineering  temper, 
so  common  among  social  mammals,  is  the 
cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  sick  and 
weakly.  When  an  animal  begins  to  ail  he 
can  no  longer  hold  his  own  ;  he  ceases  to 
resent  the  occasional  ill-natured  attacks 
made  on  him  ;  his  non-combative  condi- 
tion is  quickly  discovered,  and  he  at  once 
drops  down  to  a  place  below  the  lowest ; 
it  is  common  knowledge  in  the  herd  that 
he  may  be  buffeted  with  impunity  by  all, 
even  by  those  that  have  hitherto  suffered 
buffets  but  have  given  none.  But  judg- 
ing from  my  own  observation,  this  perse- 
cution is  not,  as  a  rule,  severe,  and  is  sel- 
dom fatal. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  sick  or  injured 
animal  withdraws  and  hides  himself  from 
the  herd;  the  instinct  of  the  **  stricken 
deer"  this  mi":ht  be  called.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  assume  that  the  ailing 
individual  goes  away  to  escape  the  danger 
of  being  ill-used  by  his  companions.  He 
is  sick  and  drooping  and  consequently  un- 
fit to  be  with  the  healthy  and  vigorous  ;  that 
is  the  simplest  and  probably  the  true  ex- 
planation of  his  action;  although  in  some 
cases  he  might  be  driven  from  them  by 
persistent  rough  usage.  However  peacea- 
bly gregarious  mammals  may  live  together, 
and  however  fond  of  each  other's  com- 
pany they  may  be,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
treat  each  other  gently.  Furthermore,  their 
games  are  exceedingly  rough,  and  require 
that  they  shall  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
health  to  escape  injury.     Horned  animals 


have  no  buttons  to  the  sharp  weapons  they 
prod  and  strike  each  other  with  in  a  spor- 
tive spirit,  I  have  often  witnessed  the 
games  of  wild  and  half-wild  horses  with 
astonishment ;  for  it  seemed  that  broken 
bones  must  result  from  the  sounding 
kicks  they  freely  bestowed  on  one  another. 
This  roughness  itself  would  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  action  of  the  individual,  sick 
and  out  of  tune  and  untouched  by  the  glad 
contagion  of  the  others,  in  escaping  from 
them ;  and  to  leave  them  would  be  to  its 
advantage  (and  to  that  of  the  race),  since, 
if  not  fatally  injured  or  sick  unto  death,  its 
chances  of  recovery  to  perfect  health 
would  be  thereby  greatly  increased. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  that  seem- 
ingly most  cruel  of  instincts  which  stands 
last  on  my  list.  It  is  very  common  among 
gregarious  animals  that  are  at  all  comba- 
tive in  disposition,  and  still  survives  in 
our  domestic  cattle,  although  very  rarely 
witnessed  in  England.  My  first  experience 
of  it  was  just  before  I  had  reached  the  age 
of  five  years.  I  was  not  at  that  early 
period  trying  to  find  out  any  of  nature's 
secrets,  but  the  scene  I  witnessed  printed 
itself  very  vividly  on  my  mind,  so  that  I 
can  recall  it  as  well  as  if  my  years  had 
been  five-and-twenty  ;  perhaps  better.  It 
was  on  a  summer's  evening, and  I  was  out 
bv  myself  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
playing  about  the  roots  of  some  old  trees  ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  the  cattle, 
just  returned  from  pasture,  were  gathered 
on  the  bare,  level  ground.  Hearing  a 
great  commotion  among  them,  I  climoed 
on  to  one  of  the  high,  exposed  roots,  and, 
looking  over,  saw  a  cow  on  the  ground, 
apparently  unable  to  rise,  moaning  and 
bellowing  in  a  distressed  way,  while  a 
number  of  her  companions  were  crowding 
round  and  goring  her.  I  remember  that 
I  was  very  much  frightened  at  what  I  saw, 
and  then  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  an  instinct  ? 
Darwin  has  but  few  words  on  the  subject. 
"  Can  we  believe,"  he  says,  in  his  post- 
humous **  Essay  on  Instinct,"  "when  a 
wounded  herbivorous  animal  returns  to  its 
own  herd  and  is  then  attacked  and  gored, 
that  this  cruel  and  very  common  instinct 
is  of  any  service  to  the  species  ?  "  At  the 
same  time,  he  hints  that  such  an  instinct 
might  in  some  circumstances  be  useful, 
and  his  hint  has  been  developed  into  the 
current  belief  among  naturalists  on  the 
subject.  Here  it  is,  in  Dr.  Romanes's 
words  :  '*  We  may  readily  imagine  that  the 
instinct  displayed  by  many  herbivorous 
animals  of  goring  sick  and  wounded  com- 
panions, is  really  of  use  in  countries  where 
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the  presence  of  weak  noembers  in  a  herd 
is  a  souree  of  danger  to  the  herd  from  the 
prevalence  of  wild  beasts."  Here  it  is 
assumed  that  the  sick  are  set  upon  and 
killed,  but  it  is  not  a  fact;  sickness  and 
decay  from  age  or  some  other  cause  are 
slow  things,  and  increase  imperceptibly, 
so  that  the  sight  of  a  drooping  member 
grows  familiar  to  the  herd,  as  does  that 
of  a  member  with  some  malformation,  or 
unusual  shade  of  color,  or  altogether  white, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  albino. 

Sick  and  weak  members,  as  we  have 
seen,  while  subject  to  some  ill-treatment 
from  their  companions  (only  because  they 
can  be  ill-treated  with  impunity),  do  not 
rouse  the  herd  to  a  deadly  animosity  ;  the 
violent  and  fatal  attack  is  often  as  not 
made  on  a  member  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor  and  unwounded,  although,  owing  to 
some  accident,  in  great  distress,  and  per- 
haps danger,  at  the  moment. 

The  instinct  is,  then,  not  only  useless 
but  actually  detrimental;  and,  this  being 
so,  the  action  of  the  herd  in  destroying 
one  of  its  members  is  not  even  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  instinct  proper,  but  rather  as 
an  aberration  of  an  instinct,  a  blunder, 
into  which  animals  sometimes  fall  when 
excited  to  action  in  unusual  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  in 
these  wild,  abnormal  moments  of  social 
animals  they  are  acting:  in  violent  contra- 
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diction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives; 
that  in  turning  against  a  distressed  fellow 
they  oppose  themselves  to  the  law  of  their 
being,  to  the  whole  body  of  instincts,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  habits  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  exist 
together  in  communities.  It  is,  I  think, 
by  reflecting  on  the  abnormal  character 
of  such  an  action  that  we  are  led  to  a  true 
interpretation  of  this  '*dark  saying  of 
nature." 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  Bacon's  fa- 
mous passage  about  the  dog,  and  the 
noble  courage  which  that  animal  puts  on 
when  "maintained  by  a  man;  who  is  to 
him  in  place  of  a  God,  or  fneiior  natura; 
which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that 
creature,  without  the  confidence  of  a  bet- 
ter nature  than  its  own,  could  never  at- 
tain." Not  so.  The  dog  is  a  social 
animal,  and  acts  instinctively  in  concert 
with  his  fellows  ;  and  the  courage  he  mani- 
fests is  of  the  family,  not  the  individual. 
In  the  domestic  state  the  man  he  is  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  and  obey 
stands  to  him  in  the  place  of  the  controll- 
ing pack,  and  to  his  mind,  which  is  canine 
and  not  human,  is  the  pack.  A  similar 
**  noble  courage,"  greatly  surpassing  that 


exhibited  on  all  other  occasions,  is  dis- 
played by  an  infinite  number  of  nammals 
and  birds  of  gregarious  habits,  when  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  some  powerful  and 
dangerous  enemy,  or  whea  they  rash  to 
the  rescue  of  one  of  their  captive  fellows. 
Concerning  this  rage  and  desperate  coar- 
age  of  social  animals  in  the  face  of  aa 
enemy,  we  see  (i)that  it  is  excited  by  the 
distressed  cries,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  meiD- 
ber  of  the  herd  or  family  flying  from  or 
struggling  in  the  clutches  of  an  enemy ;  (2) 
that  it  affects  animals  when  a  number  of 
individuals  are  together,  and  is  eminently 
contagious,  like  fear,  that  commuDicates 
itself,  quick  as  lightning,  from  one  to  an- 
other until  all  are  in  a  panic,  and  like  the 
joyous  emotion  that  impels  the  members 
of  a  herd  or  flock  to  rush  simultaneously 
into  play. 

Now,  it  is  a  pretty  familiar  fact  that  ani- 
mals acting  instinctively,  as  well  as  men 
acting  intelligently,  have  at  times  their 
delusions  and  their  illusions,  and  see 
things  falsely^  and  are  moved  to  action  by 
a  false  stimulus  to  their  own  disadvan* 
tage.  When  the  individuals  of  a  herd  or 
family  are  excited  to  a  sudden  deadly  rage 
by  the  distressed  cries  of  one  of  their  fel- 
lows, or  by  the  sight  of  its  bleeding  wounds 
and  the  smell  of  its  blood,  or  when  ther 
see  it  frantically  struggling  on  the  groand, 
or  in  the  cleft  of  a  tree  or  rock,  as  if  in 
the  clutches  of  a  powerful  enemy,  they  do 
not  turn  on  it  to  kill  but  to  rescue  it. 

In  whatever  way  the  rescuing  instinct 
may  have  risen,  whether  simply  through 
natural  selection  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
through  an  intelligent  habit  becoming  fixed 
and  hereditary,  its  efifectiveness  depends 
altogether  on  the  emotion  of  overmaster- 
ing rage  excited  in  the  animal^ rage 
ag^ainst  a  tangible  enemy,  visible  or  invis- 
ible, and  excited  by  the  cries  or  struggles 
of  a  suffering  companion;  clearly,  then,  it 
could  not  provide  against  the  occasional 
rare  accidents  that  animals  meet  with, 
which  causes  them  to  act  precisely  in  the 
way  they  do  when  seized  or  struck  down 
by  an  enemy.  An  illusion  is  the  result  of 
the  emotion  similar  to  the  illusion  pro- 
duced by  vivid  expectation  in  ourselves, 
which  has  caused  many  a  man  to  see  in  a 
friend  and  companion  the  adversary  be 
looked  to  see,  and  to  slay  him  in  hisnlse- 
seeing  anger. 

An  illusion  just  as  great,  leading  to  ac- 
tion equally  violent,  but  ludicrous  rather 
than  painful  to  witness,  may  be  seen  in 
dogs,  when  encouraged  by  a  man  to  the 
attack,  and  made  by  his  cries  and  gestnret 
to  expect  that  some  animal  they  are  a& 
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customed  to  hunt  is  about  to  be  unearthed 
or  overtaken  ;  and  if,  when  they  are  in  this 
disposition,  he  cunningly  exhibits  and 
sets  them  on  a  dummy,  made  perhaps  of 
old  raojs  and  leather  and  stuffed  with 
straw,  they  will  seize,  worry,  and  tear  it  to 
pieces  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  without 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  its  true  char- 
acter. 

That  wild  elephants  will  attack  a  dis- 
tressed fellow  seemed  astonishing  to  Dar- 
win, when  he  remembered  the  case  of  an 
elephant  after  escaping  from  a  pit  helping 
its  fellow  to  escape  also.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  animals,  high  or  low  in  the 
organic  scale,  that  are  social,  and  possess 
the  instinct  of  helping  each  other,  that 
will  on  occasions  attack  a  fellow  in  misfor- 
tune —  such  an  attack  being  no  more  than 
a  blunder  of  the  helping  instinct. 

Felix  de  Azara  records  a  rather  cruel 
experiment  on  the  temper  of  some  tame 
rats  confined  in  a  cage.  The  person  who 
kept  them  cauj^ht  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
animals  and  began  sharply  pinching  it, 
keeping  his  hand  concealed  under  the 
cage.  Its  cries  of  distress  and  strug- 
gles to  free  itself  greatly  excited  the  other 
rats,  and,  after  rushing  wildly  round  for 
some  moments,  they  flew  at  their  dis- 
tressed companion,  and  fixing  their  teeth 
in  its  throat  quickly  despatched  it.  In 
this  case,  if  the  hand  that  held  the  tail 
had  been  visible  in  the  cage  the  bites 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  it ;  but  no 
enemy  was  visible,  yet  the  fury  and  im- 
pulse to  attack  an  enemy  was  present  in 
the  animals.  In  such  circumstances  the 
excitement  must  be  discharged,  the  in- 
stinct obeyed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  object  of  attack  the  illusion  is 
produced,  and  it  discharges  itself  on  the 
strug<;ling  companion.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  doojs,  when  three  or  four  or  five 
are  near  together,  that  if  one  suddenly 
utters  a  howl  or  cry  of  pain,  when  no  man 
is  near  it  and  no  cause  apparent,  the  otli- 
ers  run  to  it,  and  seeing  nothing,  turn 
round  and  attack  each  other.  Here  the 
exciting  cause  —  the  cry  for  help  —  is  not 
strong  enough  to  produce  the  illusion 
which  is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  suffering 
member;  but  each  dog  mistakenly  thinks 
that  the  others,  or  one  of  the  others,  in- 
flicted the  injury,  and  his  impulse  is  to 
take  the  part  of  his  injured  companioo. 
If  the  cry  for  help  —  caused  perhaps  by  a 
sudden  cramp  or  the  prick  of  a  thorn  — 
is  not  very  sharp  or  intense,  the  other 
dogs  will  not  attack,  but  merely  look  and 
growl  at  each  other  in  a  suspicious  way. 

To  go  back  to  Azara's  anecdote.     Why, 


it  may  be  asked  —  and  the  question  has 
been  put  to  me  io  conversation  —  if  kill- 
ing a  distressed  companion  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  race,  and  if  something  must 
be  attacked,  why  did  not  the  rats  in  this 
case  attack  the  cage  they  were  shut  in 
and  bite  at  the  wood-work  and  wires  ?  Or 
in  the  case  related  some  months  ago  in 
this  magazine  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in 
which  the  members  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
in  Scotland  turned  with  sudden,  amazing 
fury  on  one  of  the  animals  that  had  got 
wedged  between  two  rocks  and  was  strug- 
gling with  distressed  bellowings  to  free 
itself,  why  did  they  not  attack  the  prison- 
ing rocks  instead  of  goring  their  unfortu- 
nate comrade  to  death?  For  it  is  well 
known  that  animals  will  on  occasions  turn 
angrily  upon  and  attack  inanimate  objects 
that  cause  them  injury  or  hinder  them  in 
any  way.  And  we  know  that  this  mythic 
faculty  —  the  mind's  projection  of  itself 
into  visible  nature  —  survives  in  ourselves, 
that  there  are  exceptional  moments  in  our 
lives  when  it  comes  back  to  us.  No  one, 
for  instance,  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
that  any  man,  even  a  philosopher,  had  an- 
grily kicked  away  or  imprecated  a  stool  or 
other  inanimate  object  against  which  he 
had  accidentally  barked  his  shins.  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween these  two  things  —  the  universal 
mythic  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  that  bold, 
violent  instinct  of  social  animals  of  rush- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  a  stricken  or  dis- 
tressed companion,  which  has  a  definite,  a 
narrow  purpose  —  namely,  to  fall  upon  an 
enemy  endowed  not  merely  with  the  life 
and  intelligence  common  to  all  things,  in- 
cluding rocks,  trees,  and  waters,  but  with 
animal  form  and  motion. 

I  had  intended  in  this  place  to  give 
other  instances,  observed  in  several  widely 
separated  species,  including  monkeys ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  I  consider  that  all 
the  facts,  however  varied,  are  covered  by 
the  theory  I  have  suggested.  Even  a  fact 
like  the  one  mentioned  in  this  article  of 
cattle  madly  digging  up  the  ground  on 
which  the  blood  of  one  of  their  kind  had 
been  spilt ;  also  such  a  fact  as  that  of  wild 
cattle  or  other  animals  caught  in  a  trap  or 
enclosure  turning  upon  and  destroying 
each  other  in  their  frenzy ;  and  the  fact 
that  some  fierce-tempered,  carnivorous 
mammals  will  devour  the  companion  they 
have  killed.  It  is  an  instinct  of  animals 
like  wolves  and  peccaries  to  devour  an 
enemy  that  they  have  overcome  and  slain. 
Thus,  when  the  jaguar  captures  a  peccary 
out  of  a  drove,  and  does  not  succeed  in 
quickly  escaping  with   his  prize   into  a 
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tree,  he  is  instantly  attacked  and  slain,  and 
then  consumed,  even  to  the  skin  and 
bones.  This  is  the  \vol£*s  and  the  pec- 
cary's instinct ;  and  the  devouring  of  one 
of  their  own  companions  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  mistake  made  in  the  first 
place  of  attacking  and  killing  it.  In  no 
other  circumstances  —  not  even  when 
starving  —  will  they  prey  on  their  own 
species. 

If  the  explanation  I  have  ofiEered  should 
seem  a  true  or  highly  probable  one,  it  will, 
I  feel  sure,  prove  acceptable  to  many  lov- 
ers of  animals,  who,  regarding  this  seem- 
ingly ruthless  instinct,  not  as  an  aberration 
but  as  in  some  vague  way  advantageous 
to  animals  in  their  struggle  for  existence, 
are  yet  unable  to  think  of  it  without  pain 
and  horror;  indeed,  I  know  those  who  re- 
fuse to  think  of  it  at  all,  who  would  gladly 
disbelieve  it  if  they  could. 

It  should  be  a  relief  to  them  to  be  able 
to  look  on  it  no  longer  as  something  ugly 
and  hateful,  a  blot  on  nature,  but  as  an 
illusion,  a  mistake,  an  unconscious  crime, 
so  to  speak,  that  has  for  its  motive  the 
noblest  passion  that  animals  know  —  that 
sublime  courage  and  daring  which  they 
exhibit  in  defence  of  a  distressed  compan- 
ion. This  fiery  spirit  in  animals,  which 
makes  them  forget  their  own  safety,  moves 
our  hearts  by  its  close  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  most  highly  prized  human  virtues  ; 
just  as  we  are  moved  to  inteIL*ctual  admi- 
ration by  the  wonderful  migratory  instinct 
in  birds  that  simulates  some  of  the  high- 
est achievements  of  the  mind  of  man.  And 
we  know  that  this  beautiful  instinct  is  also 
liable  to  mistakes  —  that  many  travellers 
leave  us  annually  never  to  return.  Such 
a  mistake  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  late  visitation  of  Pallas*  sand  grouse; 
owing  perhaps  to  some  unusual  atmo- 
spheric or  dynamic  condition,  or  to  some 
change  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  birds, 
they  deviated  widely  from  their  usual 
route,  to  scatter  in  countless  thousands 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  perish 
slowly  in  climates  not  suited  to  them  ; 
while  others,  overpassing  the  cold,  strange 
continent,  sped  on  over  colder,  stranger 
seas,  to  drop  at  last  like  aerolites,  quench- 
ing their  lives  in  the  waves. 

Whether  because  it  is  true,  as  Professor 
Freeman  and  some  others  will  have  it, 
that  humanity  is  a  purely  modern  virtue; 
or  because  the  doctrine  of  Darwin,  by 
showing  that  we  are  related  to  other  forms 
of  life,  that  our  best  feelings  have  their 
roots  low  down  in  the  temper  and  instincts 
of  the  social  species,  has  brought  us 
nearer  in  spirit  to  the  inferior  animals,  it 


,  is  certain  that  our  regard  for  them  has 
I  grown,  and  is  growing,  and  that  new  facts 
■  and  fresh  inferences  that  noake  us  think 
more  highly  of  them  are  iucreasingly  wel- 
come. W.  H.  Hudson. 


From  The  National 
THE  PERSECUTED  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 

He  who  would  treat  of  Russian  affairs 
finds  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  his  way.  It 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  poh'cy  of  the 
Russian  government  to  prevent,  by  a  rig- 
orous censorship  of  the  press,  their  own 
subjects  or  any  foreign  inquirer  from  ob- 
taining knowledge  of  the  truth.  Even  as 
at  Rome  in  the  old  days  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  when  the  only  in- 
formation to  be'  obtained  by  Roman  resi- 
dents came  to  them  filtered  through  the 
columns  of  the  ecclesiastical  journals,  so* 
in  Russia,  a  cordon  sanitaire  is  erected 
around  the  nation,  as  though  knowledgie 
were  a  plague,  to  be  kept  out  at  any  cost 
Whether  this  policy  arises  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  Russian  affairs  will  not 
bear  complete  investigation,  or  from  the 
need  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  Nihilism, 
or  from  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  Western 
interference,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  More- 
over, in  discussing  the  treatment  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  such  information  as  can  be 
obtained  is  poisoned  at  its  source.  The 
apologists  for  Russia  and  the  friends  of 
the  Jews  both  write  with  bias.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Russian,  the  Jew  is  nothinj^  less 
than  a  pest,  a  sort  of  mischievous  death- 
bearing  microbe,  to  be  crushed  out  at  any 
cost.  Let  the  Jewish  apologist  appear, 
and  the  scene  instantly  changes.  The  Jew 
then  becomes  the  useful  citizen,  perse- 
cuted, out  of  jealousy,  for  his  very  virtues. 
It  is  our  duty  to  examine  the  evidence, 
such  as  it  is,  as  judiciously  as  possible. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  There  is  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  condition  of  the  Jews; 
there  is  the  abnormal  condition  ;  and  the 
abnormal  may  be  sub<]ivided  into  the  two 
heads  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
government,  or  legalized  persecution,  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  or 
illegal  persecution. 

First,  then,  we  must  consider  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  Russian  Jews. 
Whether  this  normal  condition  can  be 
rightly  called  one  of  persecution  ia  really 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Where  any  section 
of  a  population  labor  under  disabilities 
peculiar  to  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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whether  that  section  can  be  rightly  called 
persecuted  or  not.  The  English  Roman 
Catholics  to-day  labor  under  certain  dis- 
abilities, which  a  short  tinje  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone  tried  to  remove;  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  they  are  persecuted. 
So,  too,  at  one  time  the  Jews  and  the  Non- 
conformists in  England  labored  under  dis- 
abilities, which  were  so  serious  and  so 
rigorously  enforced  that  it  would  not  in- 
volve a  serious  straining  of  language  to 
say  that  they  were  persecuted.  Now,  the 
normal  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  the 
condition  in  which  they  lived  long  before 
western  Europe  began  to  be  horrified  with 
tales  of  Russian  persecution,  was  one  of 
the  most  stringent  disabilities.  Those 
disabilities  are  so  extraordinary  that  most 
Europeans  outside  Russia  would  agree 
that  they  amounted  to  persecution.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
first  great  fact  is  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions to  be  hereafter  noted,  the  Russian 
Jews  are  compelled  to  live  within  a  certain 
district,  which  is  called  a  "  Pale."  This 
Pale  lies  along  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern frontier  of  Russia,  and  consists  of  the 
provinces  of  Old  Poland,  Western  Russia, 
Ukraine  or  Little  Russia,  and  South  Rus- 
sia. Within  this  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  Russian  Empire  the  unfortunate 
Jews  are  pent  up  from  the  time  they  first 
see  the  light  till  the  day  of  their  death. 
The  number  of  Russian  Jews  may  be  put 
down  at  somewhere  between  four  and  five 
millions.  With  the  exception  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  privi- 
leged beings,  the  whole  of  this  great  peo- 
ple are  pent  up  within  the  Pale.  They  are 
deemed  too  degraded  a  race  to  set  foot 
within  the  precincts  of  Holy  Russia.  The 
late  emperor  Alexander  the  Second,  it  is 
true,  did  something  to  mitigate  their  con- 
dition, by  decreeing  that  Jewish  artisans 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  outside  the 
Pale,  and  by  encouraging  the  education  of 
Jewish  youths,  so  that  they  might  become 
university  graduates  and  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  to  whom  also  permis- 
sion to  live  outside  the  Pale  is  accorded. 
This  good  work  has,  as  we  shall  see,  been 
practically  annulled.  One  other  class  has 
permission  to  live  outside  the  Pale.  This 
is  the  class  of  the  merchants  of  the  first 
guild,  who  have  paid  for  five  years  within 
the  Pale  a  subscription  of  one  thousand 
roubles  annually,  and  continue  to  pay  it 
afterwards.  Even  they,  however,  are  ham- 
pered with  conditions.  They  cannot,  for 
example,  take  all  those  dependent  upon 
them  with  them  ;  only  their  children  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  can  be  taken.     That 


is  not  all  Great  obstacles  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  education  of  Jewish  youths. 
Those  who  may  attend  the  higher  schools 
and  the  universities  are  restricted  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  students  within  the  Pale, 
five  per  cent,  of  those  outside  of  it,  and 
three  per  cent,  of  those  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  The  intention  obviously  is 
to  prevent  Jewish  youths  from  obtaining 
the  positions  that  bring  with  them  the 
privilege  of  living  outside  the  Pale.  The 
restriction  is  particularly  irksome  in  the 
towns,  chiefly  within  the  Pale,  in  which 
the  number  of  Jews  is  very  large.  It  is 
put  into  force  even  in  the  case  of  schools 
founded  by  Jews  with  the  special  object 
of  teaching  their  own  youth.  Then,  even 
when  a  Jew  has  obtained  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  is  debarred  from  many  careers. 
He  may  not,  for  example,  be  an  army  doc- 
tor, or  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  an  engi- 
neer, or  a  civil  servant.  He  may  not  be 
an  advocate  without  the  special  permit 
of  the  minister  of  justice,  which  is  hardly 
ever  given.  The  unlucky  Jew  is  com- 
pelled to  pay,  besides  the  ordinary  taxes, 
a  special  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish 
poor,  in  addition  to  the  tax  for  the  rest  of 
the  poor ;  a  special  tax  on  Jewish  purveyors 
of  meat,  from  whom  all  Jews  are  com- 
pelled by  their  religion  to  buy  their  meat; 
a  candle  tax,  on  the  lights  used  in  Jewish 
houses  on  the  Sabbath  ;  a  tax  on  the 
rents  of  houses,  shops,  and  warehouses, 
used  by  Jews;  a  tax  on  the  profits  of 
many  industrial  enterprises  carried  on 
by  Jews ;  a  tax  on  capital  money  be- 
queathed by  Jews ;  a  tax  on  wearing  ap- 
parel peculiar  to  Jews,  and  on  skull-caps 
worn  in  the  synagogues;  and  a  tax  on 
printing  offices  used  by  Jews.  The  rab- 
bis are  prevented  from  obtaining  proper 
educational  advantages.  Synagogues  can- 
not be  built  in  any  street  in  which  there  is 
a  Greek  church.  Towns  with  less  than  a 
certain  number  of  Jews  cannot  have  a 
synagogue  at  all.  Then,  any  Jew  in  Rus- 
sia not  Dorn  there  is  treated  as  an  alien 
vagrant,  and  may  be  sent  to  prison.  This 
law  is  most  harshly  applied.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  Jew  is  treated  as 
an  alien  vagrant  simply  because,  whilst  it 
is  known  to  his  neighbors  that  he  has  lived 
in  the  country  all  his  life,  he  cannot  prove 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Even  the  decree 
of  Alexander  the  Second  allowing  artisan 
Jews  to  settle  outside  the  Pale  is,  as  I  have 
said,  practically  annulled,  because  many 
of  the  Jews  who  took  advantage  of  the 
decree  are  now  declared  not  to  be  artisans 
at  all.  What  is  an  artisan  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of 
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the  police  agent.  Finally,  the  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  invariably  con- 
strues the  law  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the 
Jews.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  statute 
law,  there  is  a  body  of  judge-made  law 
which  in  the  aggregate  is  exceedingly  op- 
pressive. 

Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  normal  legal 
condition  of  the  Jews  as  stated  by  Jewish 
apoloG^ists.  The  Russians  seem  willing 
enough  to  admit  the  charges.  Their  chief 
complaint  is  that,  owing  to  the  laxity  of 
the  government  and  the  corruption  of 
poorly  paid  officials,  the  restrictions  have 
been  much  too  gently  enforced.  They 
deny  that  the  Jew  suffers  any  persecution 
in  merely  being  compelled  to  obey  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed  to  regulate  his 
conduct  as  a  Russian  citizen.  Whether 
the  Jews  do  su£Eer  persecution  in  being 
compelled  to  obey  the  laws  which  we  have 
mentioned  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Here, 
in  England,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
deemed  persecution.  To  confine  the  Jews 
to  particular  counties,  to  debar  them  from 
numerous  professions,  and  to  submit  them 
to  special  taxation,  would  be  an  intolerable 
affront  to  our  notions  of  humanity. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  abnormal 
condition  of  Jewish  life  in  Russia.  In 
1881  certain  riots,  in  which  the  Jews  were 
attacked  by  the  peasants,  occurred.  Pre- 
sumably in  consequence,  certain  laws  were 
put  into  force  by  Ignatiefif,  at  that  time 
minister  of  the  interior.  They  are  the 
notorious  May  laws  of  1882.  The  follow- 
ing is  their  text:  — 

(i.)  As  a  temporary  measure,  and  until  a 
general  revision  has  been  made  in  a  proper 
manner  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  to 
forbid  the  Jews  henceforth  to  settle  outside 
the  towns  and  townlets,  the  only  exceptions 
admitted  being  in  those  Jewish  colonies  that 
have  existed  before,  and  whose  inhabitants 
are  agriculturists. 

(2.)  To  suspend  temporarily  the  completion 
of  instruments  of  purchase  of  real  property 
and  mortgages  in  the  name  of  Jews ;  as  also 
the  registration  of  Jews  as  lessees  of  landed 
estates  outside  the  precincts  of  towns  and 
townlets,  and  also  the  issue  of  powers  of  attor- 
ney to  enable  Jews  to  manage  and  dispose  of 
such  property. 

(3. )  To  forbid  Jews  to  carry  on  business  on 
Sundays  and  on  the  principal  Christian  holi- 
days, and  that  the  same  laws  in  force  about 
the  closing  on  such  days  of  places  of  business 
belonging  to  Christians  shall,  in  the  same  way, 
apply  to  places  of  business  owned  by  Jews. 

(4.)  That  the  measures  laid  down  in  para- 
graphs I,  2,  and  3  apply  only  to  the  Govern- 
ments within  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement 

It  is  stated  by  Jewish  apologists  that 


finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Council  of  the  empire  presided  over 
by  the  grand  duke  Michael,  which  is  the 
regular  legislative  body,  to  the  passing  of 
the  May  laws,  IgnatiefiE  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  having  them  passed  on  the 
plea  of  urgency,  as  resolutions  of  the 
committee  of  ministers.  As  they  are  called 
temporary,  this  is  probably  true,  A  tem- 
porary law  in  Russia  may  apparently  re- 
main in  force  to  the  end  of  time.  There 
might  possibly  have  been  room  for  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Jews  were  persecuted 
before  the  May  laws;  but  that  they  are 
persecuted  now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  It  was  bad  enouf^h  for  the 
Jews  to  be  kept  within  the  Pale.  Now 
there  is  formed  a  Pale  within  a  Pale.  De- 
barred from  residence  in  the  country,  the 
Jews  are  crowded  into  the  towns,  where 
there  were  already  far  too  many  of  them  to 
make  honest  livings.  This  new  enact- 
ment  spells  misery,  starvation,  death,  and 
moral  disintegration.  Then,  again,  the 
provision  compelling  the  Jew  to  work  on 
his  Sabbath,  and  to  keep  holiday  on  Chris- 
tian Sundays  and  festivals,  is  more  than 
an  afiEront  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Jews  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  inflicted  out 
of  sheer  hatred,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  good  is  to  be  obtained  by  it  Be- 
sides the  legalized  persecution,  there  is 
an  illegal  persecution  —  that  is  to  say,  per- 
secution which  is  inflicted  in  defiance  of 
the  law.  This  is  the  pillaging  and  outrag* 
ing  of  the  Jews  by  the  peasantry.  Every 
now  and  then  western  Europe  is  horrified 
by  hearing  of  some  organized  attack  bf 
the  peasants  upon  the  Jews.  The  cause 
appears  to  be  that  the  peasants,  a  grossly 
ignorant  population,  seeing  that  the  Jews 
are  treated  as  an  inferior  race  by  the  gov- 
ernment, look  upon  them  as  fair  game  for 
robbery,  and  imagine  that  the  government 
will  not  display  any  great  actiyily  in  the 
interests  of  law  anci  order.  The  Jews  are 
in  many  cases  creditors  of  the  peasantSy 
and  therefore  unpopular.  Lastly,  it  is 
said  that  the  Russian  government  have 
decreed  the  wholesale  expulsion  of  the 
Jewish  population.  This,  of  course,  would 
amount  to  a  very  gross  form  of  legaliied 
persecution.  If  the  expulsion  is  carried 
out  completely,  it  will  be  one  of  the  grea^ 
est  outrages  committed  by  a  State  since 
the  time  when  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Spain,  and  were  sent  in  shi^ottds 
about  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  to  seek 
new  homes,  which  were  constantly  refused 
them,  till  they  died  in  their  ships,  rotting 
and  spreading  pestilence  in  Italian  portiu 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Rn^ 
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sian  goverDment  meant  the  deportment 
to  be  carried  on  by  instalments  over  a 
series  of  years.  This  in  itself  will  be  suffi- 
ciently cruel. 

Now  we  come  to  the  causes  of  this 
treatment  of  the  Russian  Jews.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  this 
point,  because  what  is  alleged  by  one  side 
is  as  constantly  and  as  strenuously  denied 
on  the  other.  Yet  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  the  persecution.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  to  attribute  to  the  czar  and 
his  advisers  a  fiendish  hatred  or  a  capri- 
cious insanity.  It  may  be  taken  as  quite 
certain  that  the  Russian  government  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts  of  the  case,  with  which  they  must 
necessarily  be  well  acquainted.  Any 
other  supposition  would  be  unfair  to  Rus- 
sia. Let  us,  therefore,  examine  categor- 
ically the  offences  of  which  the  Jews  are 
said  to  be  guilty. 

First,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Russians  appear  to  have  no  special  dislike 
to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Russians  are 
tolerant  in  matters  of  religion.  If  the 
Jews  do  suffer  in  any  degree  on  account 
of  their  religion  they  do  so  in  common 
with  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
others.  It  is  said,  however,  that  since  the 
accession  in  1880  of  M.  Pobiedonostzeff 
to  the  office  of  procurator  to  the  Holy 
Synod  there  has  been  less  tolerance  to- 
wards non-orthodox  Russians  than  for- 
merly. Again,  the  Russians  do  not  appear 
to  hate  the  Jews  as  a  race.  They  gladly 
welcome  a  convert  from  Judaism.  In- 
deed, they  offer  inducements  to  conver- 
sion—  inducements  which  do  them  little 
credit.  They  have  provided  that  a  Jew- 
ish child  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
may  embrace  Christianity  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  parents;  that  a  convert  is 
freed  from  taxes  for  three  years ;  that  a 
convert  shall  receive  a  small  sum  of  money 
down  ;  that  a  husband  or  a  wife  who  is  con- 
verted may,  if  he  or  she  wishes,  annul  the 
marriage,  and  that  in  case  of  the  husband 
he  is  not  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  late 
wife  ;  that  the  wife  so  deserted  cannot 
marry  again  ;  and  that  the  male  children 
may  be  given  up  to  the  converted  husband 
for  baptism.  These  are  some  of  the  bribes 
offered  by  the  Russian  government.  It  is 
wonderful  that  so  few  Jews  are  moved  by 
them.  They  certainly  lead  to  cruel  and 
immoral  results.  Clearly,  then,  the  origin 
of  the  Russian  animus  against  the  Jews 
does  not  lie  in  religion  or  in  race.  The 
cause  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  Jews* 
economic  or  social  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  population.     We  must,  therefore,  ex- 


amine the  allegations  made  against  them 
in  respect  of  their  economic  and  social 
conditions. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  they  refuse  to  work 
with  their  hands  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  economists,  that  they  are  not 
producers  of  wealth.  This  is  denied  by 
the  Jewish  apologists ;  but  it  is  probably 
true  to  some  extent.  The  very  fact  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  falling  on  a  different  day 
from  the  Christian  Sabbath  precludes  the 
Jews  from  being  employed  in  factories. 
This  is  presumably  the  cause  of  the  en- 
actment in  the  May  laws  referring  to  the 
Sabbath.  Besides,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Jews  have  always  had  a  peculiar  genius 
for  trading.  Always  and  everywhere  they 
have  been  famous  as  traders,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  Russian  Jews  were  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  charge,  if 
true,  forms  a  very  insufficient  ground  for 
persecution. 

2.  It  is  alleged  that  they  act  as  usurers 
and  middlemen,  and  **  exploit "  the  peas- 
antry. That  the  Jews  act  largely  as  money- 
lenders and  middlemen  is  admitted  by 
their  apologists  ;  but  it  is  strenuously  de- 
nied that  they  *' exploit^'  the  peasantry. 
It  is  said  by  the  Jews  that  they  are  a 
necessity  to  the  peasants  —  that  they  ask 
a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  are  not  so 
exacting  as  regards  their  legal  rights  as 
the  other  Russian  money-lenders.  It  is 
clear  that  advances  of  money  to  the  peas- 
ants are  necessary;  the  government  has 
established  banks  for  this  very  purpose. 
To  do  justice  to  the  Jews  as  traders, 
money-lenders,  and  middlemen,  we  must 
take  the  whole  circumstances  of  their 
history  into  account.  There  were  two 
causes  why  the  Jews  became  money- 
lenders. First,  the  race  had  theological 
reasons,  or  rather  theological  notions 
singularly  devoid  of  reason — for  the 
Church  denounced  the  taking  of  interest 
as  sinful.  Another  cause  was  that  dislike 
of  the  Jews  was  carried  so  far  that  they 
were  excluded  from  almost  all  other  ways 
of  making  a  living.  Consider  their  history 
at  Rome.  Under  Clement  the  Eleventh 
and  Innocent  the  Thirteenth  the  only  trade 
allowed  them  was  that  of  old  clothes,  rags, 
and  scrap  iron;  and  their  treatment  nearly 
everywhere  has  been  similar.  Then,  the 
Jews  were  continually  liable  to  expulsion. 
Is  it  strange  that  they  should  not  have 
settled  down  to  any  form  of  business 
where  much  stock  in  trade  was  required? 
It  was  not  the  Jews'  fault  that  they  be- 
came a  race  of  money-lenders;  neither 
was  it  their  fault  that  they  exacted  a  high 
rate  of  interest.     To  begin  with,  we  know 
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that  the  rate  of  interest  was  naturally  much  ' 
higher  at  one  time  than  it  is  now.  For  ! 
example,  in  1228  it  was  fixed  at  12J  per' 
cent,  at  Verona;  in  1270  it  was  20  per 
cent,  at  Modena;  in  France,  by  an  order 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  it  was  fixed  at  20  per 
cent,  after  the  first  year  of  loan.  Thus, 
what  may  now  appear  usurious  interest 
was  not  really  so.  Even  if  the  Jews  did 
take  usurious  interest,  we  can  blame  them 
only  when  we  forget  that  weak  security 
means  high  interest,  and  that  the  Jews  had 
often  no  security  at  all.  Further,  if  the 
Jews  of  to-day  are  usurious,  it  is  surely 
excusable  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  men  who  were  driven 
into  usurious  habits  by  the  wrong-doing 
of  those  who  lived  about  them.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Jews  have  become  a  race  of 
money-lenders  by  force  of  circumstances. 
This  is  true  of  the  Russian  Jews  as  well 
as  of  the  others.  The  Russians  them- 
selves are  to  blame  for  stimulating  this 
tendency  of  the  Jews  by  compell.ing  them 
to  live  within  the  Pale.  The  natural  effect 
of  this  is  to  increase  the  Jews'  difficulty 
in  making  a  living  so  much  that  they  are 
driven  into  fraudulent  acts.  Moreover,  as 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  Russian  peasant 
would  have  any  substantial  security  to 
offer,  the  Jew  may  be  excused  for  asking 
high  interest.  From  the  days  of  Judas 
downwards  he  has  had  an  ill  name  in 
money  matters.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
A  much  larger  percentage  of  Jews  than  of 
Christians  are  money-lenders,  and  men 
are  never  very  fond  of  their  creditors.  If 
there  were  as  many  Christian  money-lend- 
ers as  Jewish  ones,  the  Christian  would 
have  an  equally  bad  name. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Jews  do  not 
coalesce  with  society  generally.  This 
must  be  true  to  some  extent.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  other 
festivals  tends  to  keep  the  race  apart. 
Their  habits,  their  ideas,  their  mental 
stocks  in  trade,  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  cannot 
quite  think  and  act  as  others  do.  When 
Shakespeare  made  Shylock  forbid  Jessica 
to  take  part  in  the  Carnival  he  probed  hu- 
man nature  to  its  depths  :  — 

Whatl    are  there    masks?      Hear    you  me, 

Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the 

drum. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished 

faces ; 
And  the  vile   squeaking  of  the    wry-necked 

fife, 


But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my 

ments ; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 

My  sober  house. 

Now,  as  they  were  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
the  Jews  are  necessarily  a  separate  people. 
That  naturally  makes  them  unpopular. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  they  encourage 
drunkenness.  This  is  stoutly  denied  by 
the  Jews.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Itquor  trade  is  in 
their  hands.  This  is  no  discredit  to  them; 
it  testifies  to  their  superior  energy.  All 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  is  that, 
while  they  do  not  actually  encourage 
drunkenness,  they  provide  the  means  for 
it. 

5.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  smugglers. 
This  is  apparently  admitted  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  are  the  class  who 
live  on  the  European  frontier.  In  order 
to  make  this  a  fair  charge  aeainst  them, 
it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  they  are 
greater  smugglers  than  a  Christian  popu- 
lation similarly  situated  would  be. 

6.  It  is  alleged  that  they  are  forgers 
and  coiners.  Here  again  their  position 
on  the  frontier  gives  them  ereat  facilities. 
They  have  the  coining  and  forging  done 
for  them  by  their  friends  in  the  adjoining 
State.  How  would  Christians  act  if  simi- 
larly placed? 

7.  It  is  alleged  that  they  shirk  military 
service.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
form  any  opitiion  on  this  point,  because 
both  sides  prove  their  own  case  with  the 
mathematical  certainty  to  be  derived  from 
statistics.  Prima  facie  one  would  sup- 
pose the  Jews  to  be  disinclined  to  mili- 
tary service. 

8.  It  is  alleged  that  they  give  adherents 
to  Nihilism.  Taking  into  account  the 
treatment  they  have  received,  one  cannot 
be  surprised  if  Jews  were  found  among 
the  Nihilists ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
about  two  Jews,  and  those  converts  to 
Christianity,  have  been  found  among 
them. 

Such,  substantially,  are  the  main  accu- 
sations made  by  the  Russians  against  their 
Jewish  fellow-citizens.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  first  three  are  the  really  pow- 
erful ones.  It  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  they  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Jews,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  the  charges.  I  do  not  say  that 
that  reflects  any  discredit  upon  the  Jews. 
The  Christians  have  to  attribute  to  their 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the  past  much  o£ 
the  imperfection  of  the  modem  Jews* 
What  really  moves  the  Russians  to  active 
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persecution  is  the  vast  number  of  Jews 
they  have  within  their  dominions.  There 
are  many  more  Jews  in  Russia  than  there 
are  in  any  other  country.  Then  the  Jews 
are  a  people  of  very  superior  intelligence 
and  industry.  As  Shylock  said,  **  there 
are  no  drones  in  their  hive."  Wherever 
they  are,  and  in  almost  every  walk  of  life, 
they  are  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  un- 
derstand that  where  they  are  very  numer- 
ous they  must  give  occasion  for  much 
jealousy.  Moreover,  they  multiply  quickly. 
These,  then,  appear  to  be  the  true  rea- 
sons for  the  persecution  of  the  Russian 
Jews.  Are  they  adequate  reasons  ?  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Russians  have  cause  for 
irritation  and  provocation,  one  cannot 
think  that  they  are  justified  in  adopting  a 
policy  which  is  flagrantly  cruel.  It  may 
be  said  for  them  that,  just  as  the  Austra- 
lians have  resolved  to  receive  no  more 
Chinamen,  the  Russians  are  quite  entitled 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  class  of  citizens 
which  they  consider  undesirable.  The 
cases,  however,  are  not  quite  parallel. 
Whilst  the  Chinese  migrate  to  Australia, 
Hhe  Russians,  by  conquest  or  otherwise, 
obtained  a  country  in  which  the  Jews 
lived.  Indeed,  the  Russians  speak  of  the 
Jews  as  a  legacy  from  Poland.  This  being 
the  case,  as  they  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Jews,  they  must  make  them- 
selves their  protectors  also.  It  is  mon- 
strous for  them  to  say,  "  We  do  not  like 
you ;  you  must  therefore  go."  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  English  govern- 
ment which,  sick  of  the  trouble  of  govern- 
ing Ireland,  were  to  solve  the  problem  by 
exiling  all  the  Irish  nationalists?  That 
would  be  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a 
vengeance  !  This  policy  of  the  Russians 
in  making  life  intolerable  for  the  Jews,  or 
in  exiling  them,  is  cruel,  immoral,  and  in- 
expedient. That  it  is  cruel  is  clear  enough. 
It  is  immoral  because  it  is  a  mean  shirk- 
ing of  responsibilities.  It  is  inexpedient 
because  the  Russians  are  really  ridding 
themselves  of  a  valuable  class  of  citizens. 
The  Jews  have  always  been  financially 
important.  Owing  to  their  money-making 
habits,  they  were  very  early  in  European 
history  of  enormous  value  to  kings  and 
governments.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  Jews  were  by  far  the  most  taxable 
class.  The  kings  knew  this  well,  and, 
even  in  the  face  of  popular  opposition, 
they  often  took  good  care  to  support  the 
Jews.  Charles  the  Fifth  allowed  them  a 
rate  of  interest  higher  than  that  which  he 
allowed  to  other  people.     On   the  other 
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hand,  the  kings  often  treated  the  Jews 
hardly  in  order  to  raise  money.  They 
treated  them  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  is 
said  to  have  treated  his  friends  —  that  is, 
as  vases  full  of  good  wine,  which  he  broke 
when  he  had  emptied  them.  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France  absolved  all  Christians 
from  their  debts  to  the  Jews,  on  condition 
that  he  got  one-fifth  for  himself.  Even  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Vespasian,  a  poll- 
tax  of  half  a  shekel  was  imposed  on  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  and  this  tax  is  said  to  be 
still  paid  in  another  form.  All  sorts  of 
indignities  were  put  upon  the  Jews,  in 
order  that  they  might  subsequently  be 
commuted  for  a  money  payment.  At 
Toulouse,  it  was  customary  to  slap  the 
Jews  on  the  face  at  Easter  time ;  at  Beziers, 
to  stone  their  houses  from  Palm  Sunday 
to  Easter  ;  at  Rome,  to  make  them  run 
races  during  the  Carnival.  All  those  in- 
dignities were  abolished,  and  a  money 
payment  substituted.  Shylock  had  good 
reason  for  saying  that  **  sufferance  is  the 
badge  of  all  our  tribe."  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  value  of  the  Jews  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  When  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  a  country,  financial  embarrass- 
ment invariably  followed.  Edward  the 
First  of  England  expelled  them,  and  lived 
to  regret  it.  They  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  1492,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  and  the  loss  of  the  Jews  to 
Spain  may  be  fairly  placed  among  the 
causes  of  its  subsequent  decay.  Russia 
should  ponder  these  things, 

C.  B.  RoYLANCE  Kent. 


From  Belj^raTia. 
JEANNE  ZEPHIR'S  LOVERS. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Lying  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
steep,  winding  road  leading  through  St. 
Adresse  from  the  city  of  Havre  stood 
"Jeanne's  Cottage,"  as  the  townsfolk 
called  it,  though  why  it  was  so  called  no- 
body knew,  except  that  she  lived  there 
with  her  old  grandmother,  who  was  the  real 
owner  of  the  place.  The  cottage  was  sur- 
rounded by  tall,  luxuriant  trees ;  it  might 
have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  any  other 
habitation,  so  completely  was  it  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  passers-by.  The  passen- 
gers on  the  top  of  the  daily  diligence  which 
wound  its  way  slowly  up  from  Havre, 
could  just  see  the  thin  line  of  blue  smoke 
curling  through  the  green  trees.    It  was 
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covered  with  creeping  plants,  and  a  luxu- 
riant westeria  was  trained  over  the  porch. 
Here  Jeanne  and  her  grandmother  used 
to  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  look 
down  on  the  city  and  watch  the  waters  of 
the  harbor  and  the  vessels  passing  to  and 
fro. 

**  La  grand*m6re  "  was  old,  and  all  do- 
mestic duties  devolved  on  Jeanne  —  light- 
hearted,  pretty  Jeanne  —  who  worked  and 
sang  through  the  long:,  sunny,  busy  days, 
as  gay  as  a  lark.  Her  flowers  were  the 
objects  of  her  special  care,  not  that  they 
were  rare  exotics  —  they  were  only  such 
bright-hued,  sweet-scented  blooms  as  make 
a  garden  gay  and  fill  the  air  with  perfume. 
There  were  tall  tiger  lilies  and  roses  — 
white  and  red  —  sunflowers,  dahlias,  helio- 
trope, spicy  carnations,  and  double  wall- 
flowers growing  side  by  side  in  loving 
companionship;  indeed,  Jeanne^s  garden 
looked  like  a  cultivated  wilderness,  if  such 
a  term  may  be  allowed.  On  one  side  of 
the  porch  was  the  pride  of  her  life,  a  mag- 
nificent tree  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses.  A 
row  of  straw  bee-hives  stood  in  the  centre 
of  a  tiny  grass  plot ;  there  were  a  couple 
of  cows  who  enjoyed  free  pasturage  on 
the  undulating  heights  above,  and  a  con- 
flicting family  of  fowls,  who  dutifully  laid 
their  eggs  at  home  and  then  wandered  out 
in  the  highways  and  byways,  clucking  and 
crowing,  as  if  to  make  their  achievements 
public,  far  and  near. 

These  constituted  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  Zdphirs,  who  were  considered  by  their 
neighbors  to  be  very  well-to-do.  They 
farmed  the  little  property,  if  it  may  be 
called  farming,  in  their  small  way.  Jeanne 
milked  the  cows,  made  tempting  pats  of 
golden  butter,  and  carried  her  dairy  prod- 
uce, eggs,  chickens,  and  all,  down  to  the 
Havre  market,  where  she  was  always  sure 
of  a  brisk  sale.  During  the  summer  sea- 
son, she  gathered  her  flowers  and  made 
tasteful  bouquets  and  boutonnilres.  Her 
baskets,  whatever  they  contained,  were 
always  the  first  emptied,  which  drew  many 
envious  eyes  upon  her. 

**  But  what  would  you  have?  —  we  can- 
not all  be  lucky  alike ! "  grumbled  old 
Mfere  Blanchet.  "And  it  isn't  that  her 
eggs  and  butter  are  better  than  other  peo- 
ple's ;  it  is  her  pretty  face  that  does  it,  and 
it's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  bring  God's  pre- 
cious gifts  to  a  matter  of  sale  and  barter, 
so  it  is! '' 

"  Ay,  ay,"  croaked  another,  "  Madame 
Z^phir  knows  what  she's  about  when  she 
sends  Jeanne  to  market.  Why,  I've  seen 
the  young  messieurs  from  the  ch&teaugive 
a  gold  piece  for  a  bunch  of  her  trumpery 


roses  1  When  did  they  ever  give  you  or 
me  a  gold  piece  ?  —  tell  me  that  I "  and  she 
snapped  her  fingers  viciously  after  the 
manner  of  her  kind. 

**  Bah  I  they  pay  for  her  smiles  as  well 
as  her  roses  1 ''  snarled  another. 

**  And  we  don't  know  what  else  beside," 
growled  a  third.  "She  must  take  care, 
or  she'll  come  to  a  bad  end!  And  she 
may  lose  her  good  looks  any  day,  and 
what  then,  I  wonder !  " 

And  the  old  crones  nodded  their  heads 
significantly  together. 

"  Why,  there  was  Marie  Leclerc,**  said 
Madame  Blanchet,  "the  prettiest,  vainest 
girl  in  the  town,  until  God  sent  the  small- 
pox to  spoil  the  beauty  she  made  bad  use 
of.  Then  there  was  Anna  Toile  I  Some 
of  her  vile  cronies  threw  something  in  her 
face,  and  it  shrivelled  up  like  a  bit  of 
parchment.  Let  her  take  care,  then  — let 
her  take  care,  I  say,  while  she's  got  her 
good  fortune,  Why,  there's  my  Lisette 
—  a  good,  modest  girl  ^—  " 

"  And  who  says  that  Jeanne  is  not  as 
good  and  modest  as  the  rest  of  us?"  said 
this  same  Lisette,  joining  the  group  of 
gossips  —  M^re  Blanchet's  only  daoghteif 
with  her  plain,  honest  face,  somewhat 
freckled  and  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  her 
brown,  kindly,  albeit  sad-looking  ejres, 
which,  as  she  spoke,  turned  with  a  half- 
longing,  half-envious  expression  to  where 
Jeanne  was  gathering  her  empty  baskets 
together,  for  it  was  near  sundown  and  the 
market  was  over.  "  How  pretty  she  is, 
ma  mhre/^  added  Lisette,  with  a  soft 
little  sigh  ;  "  if  we  only  had  the  making  of 
ourselves,  I  think  we  would  all  be  Tike 
Jeanne  Z^phir." 

^'Thou'rt  a  fool,"  said  the  mother  an^ 
grily;  for  she  knew  well  enough  why  the 
girl  sighed  as  Pierre  crossed  tne  street- 
Pierre  Le  Blanc,  who  everybody  believed 
was  the  devoted  servant  of  Lisette 
Blanchet  only  a  few  months  ago,  but  who 
now,  as  all  the  world  knew,  had  eyes  for 
nobody  but  Jeanne  Z^phir. 

'*  Good-day,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,**  said 
Pierre's  cheery  voice,  his  face  lit  up  with 
glad,  admiring  smiles. 

"Good-day,  M.  Pierre,"  she  answered 
demurely,  "though  indeed  the  day  is  al- 
most done.    See,  I  am  going  home." 

"And  I  hope  you  have  bad  good  for- 
tune?" 

"  It  seems  so,  as  I  have  nothing  to  carrj 
back.     See,  my  baskets  are  all  empty  I  ** 

He  gathered  them  together  and  swung 
them  over  his  shoulder  saying,  «- 

"And  I'll  help  you  carry  them  up  Hbm 
hill." 
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"  I  brought  them  down  full,"  she  an- 
swered, "  and  it  is  easy  to  carry  them  back 
empty." 

**  But  going  up  hill  and  coming  down  is 
a  very  different  matter,  as  everybody 
knows  when  they've  tried  it." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  pair 
they  were;  Pierre  was  in  the  early  prime 
of  manhood,  a  broad-shouldered,  stalwart 
young  fellow,  with  bronzed  face  and 
bearded  chin,  looking  more  English  than 
French,  as  indeed  he  was.  His  father  had 
been  the  master  of  a  British  schooner,  his 
mother  a  French  fisher-girl.  The  master 
had  been  lost  at  sea  years  ago ;  the  poor 
little  widow  soon  followed  him  ;  and  young 
Pierre  lingered  upon  the  quays  at  Havre, 
getting  plenty  of  employment  one  way  or 
another,  sometimes  superintending  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  cargo,  or  sailing 
tourists  across  to  Trouville  or  Honfleur, 
Lately  he  had  got  a  boat  of  his  own. 
"But,"  as  Madame  Z^phir  said  tartly, 
"  what  if  he  had  got  a  boat,  when  he  bad 
neither  house  nor  ground?"  Jeanne  was 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  spring  morning,  in  a 
light  print  gown,  with  a  kerchief  pinned 
across  her  breast,  and  a  lilac  sun-bonnet 
framing  the  sweetest  and  most  innocent 
face  in  the  world;  it  seemed  to  be  made 
up  of  sunshine  ;  there  was  not  a  line  which 
suggested  even  the  ghost  of  a  heroine, 
but  there  was  a  true  woman's  heart  hid- 
den away  somewhere  in  that  little  body, 
with  all  the  passions,  evil  and  good,  which 
make  up  the  sum  of  human  life,  waiting 
till  the  waters  of  time  should  break  over 
them  and  bid  them  rise 

They  talked  very  little  as  they  toiled 
up  the  steep  hill  side  by  side ;  friends 
and  neighbors  bid  them  good-evening, 
as  they  passed,  smiling  significantly  the 
while.  At  the  foot  of  the  wooded  bank, 
leading  up  to  the  cottage,  Jeanne  stopped. 

*' I'll  bid  you  good-bye  now,  Monsieur 
Pierre.  Please  give  me  my  baskets,  and 
thank  you  for  carrying  them  so  far." 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  **  1  never  stop  half 
way.  I'll  carry  them  right  up  to  the  cot- 
tage." 

"But  la  grand'' mire diO^^  not  care  for 
visitors,"  she  rejoined  shyly. 

"She  has  one  visitor  already,"  he  an- 
swered grimly,  "  that  M.  Buvette  is  there 
smoking  his  pipe  among  your  Gloire  de 
Dijon  roses — bah  I  the  pigl"  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  inquired 
Jeanne,  with  wide,  6pen  eyes. 

"  Because  I  have  just  been  up  to  take 
madame  a  big  fish  I  caught  this  afternoon. 


I  —  I  said  I  was  coming  down  to  look 
after  you,  Jeanne,  and  that  old  Buvette 
looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  swallow 
me. 

"  Oh  I  He  is  a  great  friend  of  the 
grand ^mhre^''^  said  the  girl. 

"  And  of  yours  too,  Jeanne  ?  "  and  the 
young  fellow  peered  curiously  under  the 
sun-bonnet. 

"  Mine  ?  Oh,  no  !  "  she  said  quickly. 
"  He  never  speaks  to  me  —  he  only  stares 
so  1 "  She  bent  her  brows,  puffed  out  her 
cheeks,  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  looked 
—  as  unlike  M.  Buvette  as  well  could  be. 
Pierre  laughed  as  they  resumed  their  way, 
and  in  a  few  moments  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Madame  Z^phir,  who 
looked  grim  and  sour,  as  she  sat  in  the 
porch  peeling  potatoes  and  onions  for  the 
pot-au'feu  which  was  simmering  on  the 
stove  within.  True  enough,  M.  Buvette 
was  there.  He  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  to  bid  Jeanne  good-evening,  but 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  Pierre.  Ma- 
dame, glaring  at  the  pair  through  her  big 
round  glasses,  looked  like  an  angry  owl ; 
she  gave  a  jerky  nod  to  Pierre,  and  thea 
began  rating  Jeanne. 

"There's  the  cows  —  poor  beasts  — 
waiting  to  be  milked,  and  the  chickens 
calling  for  their  supper  for  the  last  hour. 
Good  evening,  M.  Pierre,"  giving  an  un- 
mistakably dismissing  nod.  "  Please 
latch  the  gate  after  you.  I  hate  unex- 
pected visitors  —  if  it  is  only  my  neigh- 
bors* pigs." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  hint^ 
Though  the  big  fish  was  already  split  and 
spread  out  to  dry,  it  gave  her  no  twinge 
of  conscience;  for  why?  bringing  her  a 
little  present  was  one  thing;  philandering 
with  her  grandchild  was  another  matter. 
In  spite  of  M.  Buvette 's  stony  stare,  and 
Madame  Z^phir's  black  looks,  Jeanne 
walked  beside  Pierre  to  the  gate. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  with  a  soft, 
shy  glance  in  his  face.  "  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be,  she  hates  visitors." 

"Except  M.  Buvette,  he  is  privileged. 
I  see —  I'm  not  quite  so  blind  as  a  bat. 
Good-evening,  pretty  Jeanne,"  the  young 
fellow  whistled  as  he  went  on  his  way,  and 
the  girl  slowly  retraced  her  steps  ;  she 
knew  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and 
though  it  might  only  be  "a  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup," her  grandmother's  harsh  words  hurt 
her  sensitive  spirit  as  a  hailstorm  hurts 
those  who  are  exposed  to  its  fury. 

"I'm  ashamed  of  thee,  Jeanne,"  began 
Madame  Z^phir,  in  her  highly  pitched 
voice,  "thou'lt  not  have  a  rag  of  good 
name  to  cover  thee  soon,  keeping  all  the 
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idle  young  fellows  of  the  town  loitering 
round  thee  ;  thouVt  the  talk  of  the  market- 
place already." 

*'  1  can't  help  it,"  replied  Jeanne.  **  One 
must  be  civil,  and  if  folk  come  to  buy  it  is 
my  business  to  sell." 

*'  Bah  !  there's  selling  and  selling," 
snapped  the  old  dame,  adding  more  gently, 
**  I  must  get  thee  a  good  husband,  child, 
or  thou'lt  be  making  a  fool  of  thyself  and 
me  too." 

"  Good,  good  !  "  nodded  M.  Buvette, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  look- 
ing at  Jeanne  ;  *'  that  is  all  that  is  wanted, 
pretty  one  ;  a  good  husband,  and  ricMy  he 
must  be  rich  /  " 

"Yes,"  croaked  Madame  Zdphir,  "and 
no  such  beggarly  vaurten  as  Pierre  Le 
Blanc  ;  but  there  shall  be  no  more  gadding 
that  side  of  the  hedge  —  thou  canst  not 
even  go  to  mass  on  Sundays  but  one  or 
other  of  the  young  fellows  must  be  piping 
folly  to  thee.  Why,  thou  wast  seen  only 
last  Sunday  down  by  the  jetty  —  I  know 
things,"  she  added,  nodding  her  head  sig- 
nificantly. 

Jeanne  was  accustomed  to  take  Madame 
Z^phir's  scoldings  without  an  answering 
word,  for  she  had  been  brought  up  with 
due  respect  for  her  elders ;  but  she  forgot 
all  that,  now ;  her  eyes  flashed  angrily,  as 
she  turned  on  M.  Buvette,  saying :  — 

'*  So  it  is  you  who  make  mischief  be- 
tween grand' mire  and  me  I  It  is  true, 
Pierre  was  at  mass,  and  so  was  I  — it  was 
all  by  chance  — and  he  walked  by  my  side 
down  to  the  jetty  —  and  what  harm  was 
there  in  that?  You  saw  us  say  good-bye, 
I  know,  for  Pierre  said,  *  There's  that  ugly 
old  ape,  Buvette,  spying  on  us.'  I  looked 
up,  and  there  you  were  I " 

"  So  he  said  that,  did  he  ?  Called  me 
an  ugly  ape ;  very  good,  M,  Pierre,"  ex- 
claimed M.  Buvette,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  showing  his  big,  yellow  teeth  spite- 
fully; ''but  it  was  tor  your  sake  only  I 
spoxe,  pretty  one  —  it  is  all  for  your  sake 
I  speak  to  the  good  maman.  I  fear  lest 
your  warm  little  heart  be  led  astray;  for 
everybody  knows  why  Pierre  Le  Blanc  so 
often  crosses  the  bay  —  he  goes  to  see  a 
pretty,  blue-eyed  maiden,  with  a  hand- 
some dot — and  —  everybody  knows  that 
you  have  nothing — and  —  Pierre  loves 
money." 

"Pierre  Le  Blanc  can  work  for  all  the 
money  he  wants,"  said  the  girl  quietly, 
though  her  quivering  lips  showed  her 
agitation.  "It  is  true  he  is  not  rich  like 
you  1  He  cannot  give  golden  gifts  to  the 
altar,  or  candles  to  Our  Lady's  shrine,  as 
you  do ;  but  he  gives  his  prayers  to  the 


good  God,  and  his  kind  acts  to  hit  aeieb* 
bors ;  he  has  always  a  helping  hand  for 
those  who  are  poorer  than  himself  "^aod 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  you,  M. 
Buvette  ! "  She  flung  this  parting  shaft 
as  she  passed  out  at  the  door,  took  up  her 
milking  pails,  and  went  about  her  busi 
ness,  leaving  her  elders  aghast  at  her 
audacity. 

M.  Buvette  chuckled  as  though  he  had 
been  amused  at  the  passionate  outburst 
of  a  child,  but  Madame  2^phir  regarded 
the  matter  more  seriously ;  it  was  a  kiod 
of  domestic  mutiny ;  it  was  bad  enough 
for  Jeanne  to  fly  out  at  M.  Buvette,  who 
did  them  too  much  honor  in  condescend- 
ing to  smoke  his  pipe  in  their  porch  of  an 
evening,  but  to  speak  of  Pierre  Le  Blanc 
in  that  bold  way  was  too  bad  for  anything! 
As  soon  as  she  had  regained  her  powers 
of  speech  she  began  to  apologize,  but  M. 
Buvette  stopped  her  flow  of  words. 

"  Ta,  ta,"  he  said,  "  the  little  one  baa  a 
spirit,  that  is  all.  This  \\\x\^ pemckani  for 
Pierre  I^  Blanc  matters  notniog;  it  will 
be  all  right  when  she  is  Madame  Bn- 
vette." 

The  consummation  of  their  mutual  de- 
sire had  been  freely  discussed  between  the 
elders,  but  as  yet  Jeanne  herself  had  not 
been  taken  into  confidence,  though  they 
had  little  doubt  that  she  would  fall  easily 
into  their  plans,  and  indeed  be  grateful 
that  her  future  had  been  so  well  arranged 
for  her.  Now,  however,  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man*s  hand  arose  in  the  mindi  of 
both ;  the  possibility  that  she  might  not 
appreciate  her  good  fortune  as  she  should 
do  struck  them  for  the  first  time.  Ther 
sat  for  some  time  talking  over  affairs  ana 
arranging  everything  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction, without  taking  the  girl's  feelings 
into  account  at  all. 

M.  Buvette  was  a  rich  man,  as  everj^ 
body  knew,  and  was  disposed  to  act  liber- 
ally;  he  required  no  dot  with  Jeanne,  bat 
would  be  content  to  take  her  youth  and 
beauty  instead  of  it.  He  could  verv  well 
afford  this  piece  of  generosity,  for  tnough 
he  was  nobody  in  particular  he  had  made 
money,  and  it  is  not  every  wise  man  who 
can  do  that.  He  had  taken  a  band  at 
many  a  game  of  speculation,  and  having 
luck  on  his  side  generally  won.  It  is  true 
his  fortune  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
many  lives,  but  his  gains  were  honestly 
won,  so  far  as  honesty  mingles  in  the 
affairs  of  speculating  men.  At  one  time 
he  had  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  town  dL 
Havre,  and  added  to  his  general  business 
by  lending  money  to  such  of  his  fellow* 
creatures  as  needed  it  — the  greater  the 
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need,  the  greater  the  interest  he  exacted. 
Their  poverty  contributed  to  his  wealth; 
then  he  had  shaken  the  dust  of  the  town 
from  his  feet  and  built  a  large  house  in 
St.  Adresse,  furnished  it  elaborately  and 
luxuriously  with  all  that  money  could  buy, 
and  therein  established  himself;  but  he 
lived  alone  in  his  glory.  It  was  whispered 
abroad  that  he  hoped  to  rise  in  the  social 
scale  as  he  had  risen  in  the  money  market, 
and  was  therein  disappointed.  He  soon 
grew  tired  of  his  loneliness;  he  had  fixed 
his  fancy  on  Jeanne's  pretty  face,  and  now 
was  a  daily  visitor  at  her  grandmother's 
cottage  ;  he  generally  spent  his  evenings 
smoking  in  the  porch,  and,  when  he  had 
the  chance,  staring  at  Jeanne.  Madame 
Z^phir,  sly  old  fox,  knew  how  the  land  lay 
from  the  first  —  she  knew  he  was  old  and 
ugly,  but  what  mattered  that?  he  was 
rich  ! 

He  was  a  gaunt,  angular  man,  with  a 
face  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
moulded  out  of  india-rubber,  and  when  he 
looked  tenderly  at  Jeanne,  she  thought  he 
looked  like  a  sentimental  reptile,  and 
shrank  under  his  gaze  ;  but  the  ugly  in 
body  are  not  always  ugly  in  mind,  and 
perhaps  he  had  a  heart  hidden  away  some- 
where, though  the  world  had  as  yet  failed 
to  find  it  out.  Jeanne  prolonged  her  do- 
mestic duties,  and  did  not  return  till  a 
later  hour  than  usual ;  it  was  almost 
dark  when  she  came  home,  and  found 
M.  Buvette's  place  vacant  and  Madame 
Z^phir  awaiting  her  in  a  state  of  unruffled 
calm  ;  it  seemed  as  though  oil  had  been 
poured  on  the  troubled  water  of  her  wrath 
and  set  her  mind  at  rest.  She  placed  cu- 
cumber and  apples,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
jug  of  milk  upon  the  table,  and  invited 
Jeanne  to  sit  down  to  supper,  saying  :  — 

'*ThouVt  looking  tired,  my  child,  bring 
thy  stool  and  sit  beside  me." 

The  two  sat  together  in  the  porch  and 
looked  down  upon  the  city,  now  shrouded 
in  the  soft  summer  twilight,  out  of  which 
the  lights  of  the  town  slowly  began  to 
bloom,  while  vessels  tossing  in  the  harbor 
flung  out  their  tiny  lamps  till  they  looked 
like  fire-flies  floating  over  the  face  of  the 
water. 

The  old  woman  laid  her  hand  caress- 
ingly on  the  girl's  head  and  spoke  to  her 
in  kindly  tones.  Now  Jeanne  expected  to 
be  severely  scolded  ;  indeed,  her  own  con- 
science slightly  reproached  her.  She  was 
half  ashamed  and  amazed  at  her  own  bold- 
ness in  speaking  as  she  had  done  to  her 
elders.  She  had  lagged  on  her  way  back, 
loth  to  face  the  rating  she  believed  awaited 
her.     Her  grandmother's  unexpected  ten- 
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derness  touched  her;  she  laid  her  head 
in  her  lap  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying. 

'*  Why,  Jeanne,  petite,"  she  exclaimed, 

come,  come,  we  must  have  no  tears ! 
thou  see'st  I  am  not  angry  —  and  —  Fve 
good  news  for  thee  —  very  good  news." 

Jeanne  pricked  up  her  ears,  wondering 
what  the  "good  news  "  could  be,  for  little 
news  of  any  kind  came  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  their  uneventful  lives. 

"  There  is  some  one  who  has  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  fall  in  love  with  thy  pretty 
face,  my  Jeanne.  He  is  rich,  and  he  wants 
to  marry  thee." 

"  And  he  wants  me  to  marry  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  money-bags,"  replied  the  girl 
pettishly.  "  I  know  who  it  is,  it  is  M. 
Buvette  —  it  can  be  no  other.  He  is  old 
and  ugly  —  and  —  I  don't  care  for  that  sort 
of  a  bargain." 

''  It  is  a  very  good  bargain,  and  none  but 
a  fool  would  shy  at  it.  Why,  since  he 
first  saw  thee  in  the  market-place,  he  has 
thought  of  thee  always." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  think  of  him  at 
all  I  I  sell  my  eggs,  butter,  and  flowers 
in  the  market  —  I  don't  mean  to  sell  iw/- 
se///*^  The  girl  gave  a  sigh,  and  her 
cheeks  flushed  crimson. 

"  This  is  foolish  talk,  my  Jeanne,"  said 
Madame  Z^phir;  "think  of  all  the  fine 
things  thou'lt  have  —  the  pretty  gowns, 
and  ribbons,  and  laces  I  why,  at  mass  and 
on  the  f^te  days,  there'll  be  none  so  smart 
as  my  Jeanne  !  all  the  girls  will  be  envying 
thee ! " 

"Such  a  thing  would  break  my  heart, 
ma  mlre^''  she  exclaimed.  "  All  the  fine 
clothes  in  the  world  wouldn't  keep  me 
alive!  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of 
him  ;  he  is  old,  and  ugly,  and  his  eyes  are 
cold  and  shiny  like  a  snake's  1 " 

"Nonsense,  enfant  —  his  eyes  are  well 
enough,  as  eyes  go  —  and  there's  no  need 
to  look  into  his  eyes,  thou  need'st  only  put 
thy  hands  into  his  pockets,"  and  the  old 
woman  chuckled  as  though  she  felt  her 
own  hands  groping  for  his  gold. 

"  It  is  wicked  to  marry  a  man  one  does 
not  love,"  said  the  girl  in  low,  hushed 
tones,  "  and,  oh,  ma  mlre^"*  she  added,  and 
her  cheeks  were  dyed  with  blushes  and 
her  voice  softened,  "  there's  Pierre,  he's 
so  handsome,  good,  and  true  —  and — he 
loves  me " 

"  Talk  none  of  that  nonsense  about  love, 
Jeanne,"  replied  Madame  Zdphir  sharply. 
"  No  modest  girl  thinks  of  love  till  she  is 
married." 

"  And  then  perhaps  she  thinks  of  the 
wrong  person,"  said  the  girl  naively. 

"  Once  married,  she  may  think  of  whom 
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she  likes ;  it  is  do  matter  then.  What  is 
it  that  fills  thy  head  with  such  nonsense, 
I  wonder?  It  is  high  time  thou  had'st  a 
good  husband!  I  am  finding  that  out," 
she  added,  nodding  her  head  sapiently. 
"As  for  Pierre,  he  is  a  sad  vaurien  —  he 
would  never  do.  Now  go  thy  way,  Jeanne, 
and  think  over  all  I  have  said  —  only  be 
wise  —  be  wise  —  M.  Buvette  shall  talk  to 
thee  himself  to-morrow." 

The  morrow  came;  M.  Buvette  did 
speak  to  Jeanne,  and  Jeanne  answered  him. 
It  was  evident  his  suit  did  not  prosper,  for 
he  was  sullen  and  silent,  while  she  looked 
pale  and  troubled ;  but  he  came  that  even- 
ing to  sit  in  the  porch  with  XhQ grand mkre, 
and  smoke  his  pipe  as  usual,  while  Jeanne 
made  her  domestic  business  the  excuse 
for  keeping  out  of  his  way. 

So  be^ran  a  bad  time  for  little  Jeanne. 
Home  was  no  longer  home  to  her  ;  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change  ; 
the  very  atmosphere  was  oppressive  with 
heaviness  and  gloom.  Madame  Zdphir 
made  no  secret  of  her  disappointment  and 
displeasure,  and  kept  a  dij^nified  and  re- 
proachful silence  —  speaking  little  —  and 
when  she  did  speak,  it  was  only  to  ad- 
minister a  scolding  or  a  snub  to  the  girl. 
Her  grandmother's  black  looks  were  hard 
to  bear,  especially  as  they  were  supple- 
mented by  M.  Buvette's  dogged  persever- 
ance. He  came  every  evening  and  sat. 
and  smoked,  and  stared ;  his  eyes  follow- 
ing her  wherever  she  went  with  stolid 
admiration.  They  worried  and  distressed 
her.  She  felt  she  was  never  able  to  get 
out  of  his  way —  there  was  a  sort  of  ser- 
pent-like fascination  in  his  gaze  ;  and  she 
thought  his  eyes  looked  more  like  a  rep- 
tile's than  ever.  But  in  spite  of  his  per- 
sistency, and  granny's  displeased  looks, 
and  occasional  outbursts  of  angry  argu- 
ment, and  impatient  rebuke  of  her  wicked, 
rebellious  folly  in  daring  to  set  up  her 
opinion  against  that  of  her  elders,  who 
had  only  her  good  at  heart,  Jeanne  held 
out. 

She  could  not  mortgage  her  whole 
young  life,  when  she  knew  that  the  only 
redemption-day  would  be  the  day  of  death  ; 
then  there  was  Pierre  le  Blanc  —  he  loved 
her,  and  she  loved  him — and  that  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  world  to  herl  there  was  the  secret 
of  her  resolution  and  defiance  of  the  influ- 
ences that  until  now  had  ruled  her  life. 

Madame  Zdphir  plainly  showed  that  she 
would  not  tolerate  Pierre ;  if  he  came  up 
to  the  cottage  she  flouted  him;  besides, 
M.  Buvette  was  always  there,  and  sat  grim 
and  threatening  in  the  porch.    Altogether, 


his  visits  made  things  only  worse  for  the 
poor  girl.  So  he  left  ofiE  calliog,  and  he 
and  Jeanne  only  met  by  chance -—if  in- 
deed it  could  be  called  chance  — for  they 
seemed  to  know  intuitively  where  their 
paths  would  cross. 

One  evening,  at  8UDset«  Jeanne  made 
her  way  up  the  hill  towards  the  wooded 
height  where  she  and  her  lover  often  met. 
It  was  two  whole  days  since  she  had  seen 
him;  and  two  days,  in  lovers  almanac,  ii 
an  age.  She  glanced  along  the  path  that 
wound  through  the  trees  —  and  along  the 
road  in  front  of  her,  and  saw  no  sign  of 
Pierre.  Presently  a  man's  figure  came  in 
sight.  No  I  —  it  was  not  Pierre  —  but  M. 
Buvette  coming  up  the  hill,  with  slow, 
heavy  footsteps. 

Her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  Was 
it  chance  brought  him  there?  or  was  it  de- 
sign ?  Was  she  to  be  placed  under  sur- 
veillance abroad  as  well  as  at  home?  She 
thought  he  looked  uglier  and  more  ogreish 
than  ever.  She  remembered  the  story  of 
little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  wolf  — 
lor  his  teeth  looked  large  and  yellow,  as 
though  he  was  going  to  eat  her  up.  She 
stared  at  him  with  half-frightened  eyes  as 
he  heavily  advanced.  They  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  exchanging  many  words  to- 
gether.  He  generally  occupied  his  time 
in  regarding  her  with  silent  admiration^ 
she  spent  kers  in  avoiding  it.  Now  she 
gained  courage,  and  observed,  with  such 
seeming  indifference  as  she  could  com- 
mand, — 

**  You  go  home  early  to-night,  M.  Bu- 
vette—  see,  the  sun  has  hardly  set," 

**  I  am  not  going  home,"  he  answered, 
his  features  relaxing  into  an  unwonted 
smile.  "The  good  gramTrnh's  says  I 
should  be  bolder,  my  pretty  Jeanne ;  and 
not  leave  thee  so  much  to  thyself  —  so 
much  to  the  flattering  tongue  of  Pierre 
Le  Blanc.  It  is  true  I  am  not  so  young  and 
handsome  as  he,  but  what  then?  Thou 
canst  not  live  on  his  good  looks  — they 
will  not  warm  or  feed  or  clothe  thee. 
While   I  —  Jeanne  —  listen  "     Meet 

ing  her  thus,  alone,  he  grew  bolder;  and 
as  he  told  her,  and  painted  in  glowing 
colors  all  that  his  wealth  could  do  for  her, 
he  passed  his  angular  arm  round  her  sLen* 
der  figure  and  drew  her  towards  him. 

She  was  too  much  taken  by  surpriiet 
too  startled  to  make  any  resistance.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  strength  of  that 
gaunt  arm  paralyzed  her  sensitive  nenrei 
—  his  voice  sounded  confusedly  in  herean, 
like  the  surging  of  waters  in  the  ears  o( 
the  drowning.  She  felt  as  though  she  was 
in  the  coils  of  a  snake — as  his  not  breath 
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fanned  her  cheek.  She  tried  to  cry  out, 
but  she  could  not  —  she  tried  to  push  him 
away  —  to  release  herself,  but  he  held  her 
close,  clasped  as  in  a  vice  —  and  only 
lauG;hed,  as  he  might  have  done  at  the 
fluttering  of  a  frightened  bird.  It  was  a 
novel  position  for  him ;  his  arms  had 
never  held  such  sweet  youth  and  love- 
liness before.  He  stooped  his  head : 
**Thou  wilt  be  my  wife  soon,  and  I  can 
kiss  thee  always,  pretty  one,"  he  said  as 
he  pressed  his  lips  on  her  rose-bud  of  a 
mouth. 

Neither  of  them  were  aware  that  a  pair 
of  jealous,  angry  eyes  was  peering  down 
upon  them  from  above  ;  the  brushwood  on 
the  top  of  the  bank  crackled  under  a  hasty 
tread,  the  green  boughs  were  parted,  and 
Pierre  Le  Blanc  sprang  down  upon  the 
pair  with  the  suddenness  of  a  falling  ava- 
lanche. The  suddenness  of  the  movement 
hurled  M.  Buvette  some  paces  back  —  and 
Pierre  turned  on  Jeanne  fiercely.  Sup- 
pressed rage  disfigured  every  feature. 
He  seemed  to  have  "eaten  of  the  insane 
root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner;"  it  is 
in  just  such  sudden  moods  that  strange 
murders  are  committed.  He  thought  of 
nothing  —  saw  nothing,  but  the  girl  he 
loved  folded  in  the  embrace  of  another 
man  !  That  other  man's  burning  kisses 
on  her  lips  —  lips  which  he  had  never 
dared  to  touch  1  He  saw  this  picture  only, 
and  nothing  else. 

*'So,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne!"  he  ex- 
claimed furiously,  "you  have  had  more 
lovers  than  one  1  How  long  is  it  since 
that  ugly  monster  was  the  favorite?" 

"But,  Pierre,"  exclaimed  the  alarmed 
girl,  "he  is  no  lover  —  no  favorite  of 
mine !" 

"Bah!"  he  interrupted  fiercely  —  "do 
men  who  are  not  lovers  embrace  so  — 
kiss  so!"  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  smothered  her  with  kisses  of  vehe- 
ment, passionate  wrath  !  She  thought  he 
had  gone  mad,  and  screamed  aloud  1  All 
the  wild  brute  qualities  which  lie  dormant 
in  the  breasts  of  most  men  were  roused 
within  him  ;  he  had  no  care  for  her  dainty 
womanhood,  as  he  loosed  and  flung  her 
from  him  at  last,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  reproaches  as  unjust  as  they  were 
cruel. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  explain,  to  stay  the 
torrent  of  his  wrath  ;  he  would  not  hear  a 
word  she  said.  He  believed  only  what  he 
saw ;  he  was  held  firmly  in  the  grip  of 
the  green-eyed  monster,  jealousy,  which 
blinded  his  eyes,  shut  his  ears,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  its  own  poison.  At  last  he 
turned  away,  and  fied  downwards  towards 


the  town  —  she,  with  a  white  face  and 
clasped  hands,  stood  shivering,  watching 
him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

He  had  fiung  upon  her  the  bitterest 
words  a  man  could  cast  upon  a  woman. 
Dazed  and  crushed  beneath  them,  she  me- 
chanically turned  her  steps  homeward, 
followed  at  a  discreet  distance  by  M. 
Buvette,  who,  during  the  stormy  inter- 
view, had  drawn  on  one  side,  leaving 
Jeanne  alone  to  deal  with  her  angry  lover, 
whose  behavior,  he  thought,  must  tell  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  had  no  idea  of 
trusting  himself  to  the  mercies  of  one 
whom  he  regarded  for  the  moment  as  an 
infuriated  madman,  so  he,  with  that  dis- 
cretion that  is  "  the  better  part  of  valor," 
stepped  aside,  and  watched  and  waited 
lest  any  real  emergency  should  arise. 

Meanwhile,  Jeanne  blindly  went  on  her 
way  ;  she  knew  nothing,  thought  of  noth- 
ing; her  mind  seemed  a  blank,  till  she 
found  herself  climbing  the  bank  which  led 
to  the  cottage.  Then  she  awoke  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  position.  Pierre's  angry 
words  rang  in  her  ears,  and  again  she  felt 
M.  Buvette*s  arms  round  her,  his  snake- 
like eyes  glaring  into  hers,  his  hot  breath 
upon  her  cheek;  she  shuddered  at  the 
horrible  memory  —  and  felt  like  one  lost 
beyond  redemption ;  and  as  her  grand- 
mother came  to  meet  her  with  voluble  in- 
quiries why  she  looked  so  white  and 
strange,  her  overwrought  senses  failed 
her,  and  she  fainted  in  the  old  woman's 
arms. 

For  many  days  she  lay  upon  her  bed  in 
a  raging  fever,  and  for  a  time  the  scales 
were  held  even  between  life  and  death ; 
but  youth  struck  the  balance  in  her  favor 
and  she  lived. 

Through  all  tba\  weary  time  her  grand- 
mother nursed  her  devotedly  and  zeal- 
ously; and  M.  Buvette  was  unremitting  in 
his  attentions.  He  called  in  the  best  doc- 
tors in  Havre,  and  seemed  unable  to  rest 
until  he  was  assured  the  patient  was  out 
of  danger.  Even  in  her  delirium  she 
seemed  to  recognize  him^  and  shrank  from 
the  sight  of  him  with  an  undisguised  hor- 
ror that  touched  even  his  thick-skinned 
insensibility.  She  was  a  longtime  creep- 
ing up  the  hill  of  health  —  the  roses 
seemed  to  have  faded  from  her  cheeks  as 
from  her  life  forever.  She  was  reduced 
to  the  very  shadow  of  herself  —  she  was 
weak  and  nerveless  —  she  spoke  little,  and 
rarely  smiled.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
hardly  cared  to  pick  up  the  life  God  had 
declined  to  take. 

Some  subtle  influences  of  his  better 
self  were  now   working  in   M.  Buvette*s 
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mind  ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her 
wan,  white  face  —  her  evident  terror  of 
him  ;  he  resolved  that  he  would  overcome 
her  repulsion,  and  win  a  glimpse  of  kindly 
regard  at  last ;  and  he  saw  there  was  but 
one  way  to  do  it.  One  morning  he  held 
a  long  conference  with  Madame  Z^phir. 

During  Jeanne's  long  illness  the  grand- 
mother had  slowly  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  harsh  to  the  frail  young 
creature,  and  a  secret  feeling  of  remorse 
had  taken  possession  of  her  as  of  M. 
Buvetle,  who,  when  she  lay  between  life 
and  death,  had  been  unable  to  shut  out 
of  his  heart  a  self-reproachful  fear  that  he 
had  brought  her  to  this  pass. 

His  conversation  with  Madame  Z^phir 
over,  he  went  in  search  of  Pierre  Le  Blanc. 

He  found  him  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  quay,  loitering  about  in  a  moody,  rest- 
less state  of  mind ;  an  ominous  angry  look 
darkened  his  face  as  he  saw  M.  Buvette's 
large  figure  slowly  approaching.  Judging 
from  Pierre*s  defiant  attitude,  he  fancied 
his  rival  was  coming  on  no  amicable  er- 
rand ;  but  as  M.  Buvette  came  near  and 
laid  a  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  with 
the  brief  words  :  "  Come  —  you  are  wanted 
up  yonder;"  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  cottage,  the  threatening  expression 
faded  from  Pierre's  face,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  look  of  anxious  fear. 

"My  God!  Jeanne!'*  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  eager  inquiry,  as  he  looked  ap* 
pealingly  in  M.  Buvette's  face.  M.  Bu- 
vette replied  with  his  usual  taciturnity, 
reassuring  him  that  there  had  been  no 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  that  he  had  merely 
come  to  fetch  him  to  see  Jeanne. 

Madame  Zdphir  had  wheeled  a  chair 
into  the  porch  ;  and  there  sat  the  shadow 
of  Jeanne,  leaning  back  upon  a  pile  of 
cushions,  breathing  so  softly  that  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  breathe  at  all,  her  eyes 
closed  in  an  unusually  calm,  sweet  sleep. 
Madame  Zdphir  pushed  a  stool  forward, 
and  motioned  Pierre  to  sit  beside  her..  M. 
Buvette  drew  back  into  the  shadow,  and 
watched  and  waited  ;  while  in  his  heart 
there  was  the  first  glow  of  true  happiness 
he  had  felt  for  years,  the  pure  pleasure  of 
putting  aside  self,  and  giving  the  substance 
of  joy  to  another,  instead  of  grasping  the 
shadow  for  himself. 

Jeanne  lay  back  peacefully,  one  small, 
white  hand  hung  limply  by  her  side. 
Pierre  took  it  in  his  big  brown  palm,  and 
held  it  tenderly,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
rose-leaf,  and  he  feared  to  crush  it.  As  if 
there  were  magic  in  his  touch,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and,  as  they  rested  on  his  face 
she  hardly  realized  that  it  was  really  he. 
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with  all  the  old  love-light  kindled  10  his 
eyes !  Her  white  face  grew  suddenly 
transfigured.  She  never  wondered  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  he  was  there.  With  a 
rapturous  cry  she  half  rose  from  her  pil- 
lows and  flung  herself  on  his  breast,  and 
remained  there  close  clasped.  A  silence, 
too  sacred  and  profound  to  be  broken  by 
mere  words,  closed  round  them  both. 

M.  Buvette's  grufiE  voice,  softened  now 
by  his  new  emotions,  first  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

'*  Jeanne,*'  he  said,  touching  her  lightly 
on  the  shoulder.  **  I  have  spoken  to  the 
grafKTfnlre^  and  all  will  be  right  for  you 
now.  You  will  be  happy  !  And  now*  will 
you  not  forgive  me  all  the  past  pain  ^  and 
—  care  for  me  a  little?" 

'*  Care  for  you  ?  "  she  repeated,  realis- 
ing the  position  at  once,  **  we  will  be 
friends  now  for  all  our  lives  I  ^  And  so 
they  were. 

Some  few  months  later  the  little  church 
at  St.  Adresse  was  profusely  decorated 
with  flowers,  the  bells  rang  out, and  all  the 
good  folk  from  the  market-place,  and  many 
of  the  townsfolk  too  came  trooping  up, 
dressed  in  all  their  best,  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  Pierre  Le  Blanc  with  Jeanne 
Zdphir,  literally  strewing  their  path  with 
roses. 

M.  Buvette,  the  richest  nun  in  St 
Adresse,  was  more  liberal  than  ever  in  his 
gifts  to  the  altar;  he  gave  the  bride  away, 
and  did  not  let  her  begin  her  new  lite 
empty-handed. 


From  The  London  Tlma. 
THE   DEATH  OF  MR.   LOWELL. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  probably 
be  more  keenly  and  widely  felt  in  En- 
gland than  would  be  that  of  any  other 
American,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  man 
who  was  not  a  fellow-countryman  of  our 
own.  To  very  many  in  England  it  will  be 
counted  as  a  grave  personal  loss;  and 
thousands  more  will  miss  in  him  one  whom 
through  his  writings  they  had  admired^ 
felt  with,  laughed  with,  as  with  a  friend. 
For  a  long  time  past,  in  fact  ever  since  he 
quitted  the  Legation,  his  long  annual  visits 
to  London  have  been  regarded  by  a  wide 
circle  as  one  of  the  events  of  tne  year, 
and  he  himself  as  one  of  the  most  valued 
guests.  We  had  hoped  that  this  last  June 
would  again  see  him  in  his  old  London 
haunts,  bri^rht,  genial,  interesting  as  ever; 
but  a  cruel  fate  decided  that  this  was  not 
to  be,  and  that  neither  the  Old  World  nor 
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the  New  should  know  him  more.  Never 
a  strong  man,  he  has  succumbed  ;  at  a 
ripe  age,  it  is  true,  but  prematurely,  as  all 
will  think  who  knew  how  fresh  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  sympathies  were  to  the  last. 
With  him  there  passes  away  one  of  the 
very  few  Americans  who  were  the  equals 
of  any  son  of  the  Old  World  —  of  any 
Frenchman  or  any  Englishman  —  in  that 
indefinable  mixture  of  qualities  which  we 
sum  up,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  under 
the  name  of  culture.  How  did  he  arrive 
at  it  ?  The  answer  is,  by  natural  gifts,  by 
the  constant  play  of  mind  with  mind  in 
talk,  and  by  reading.  On  those  who  casu- 
ally met  Mr.  Lowell  in  society,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  the  impression  of  a 
bookworm,  or  of  a  man  to  whom  books 
were  indispensable  ;  but  none  the  less  is  it 
true  that  whenever  official  business  was  not 
too  heavy  he  invariably  read  for  a  mini- 
mum of  four  hours  a  day.  This  did  not  in- 
clude the  time  that  he  gave  to  ephemeral 
literature  ;  it  was  the  time  that  he  spent  in 
the  serious  reading  of  books, generally  old 
books.  How  many  of  us,  not  professed 
students,  can  show  a  record  as  good,  or 
half  as  good  ?  He  read  quickly,  too,  in 
various  languages,  his  favorites  being  the 
English  of  the  Elizabethans,  Spanish,  old 
French,  and  modern  French.  His  excel- 
lent memory  and  his  wonderful  assimi- 
lative power  built  up  this  reading  into  the 
mental  endowments  that  all  the  world  ad- 
mired. 

When  Mr.  Lowell  came  to  England  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  under 
the  last  Republican  administration,  London 
felt  a  sympathetic  curiosity  as  to  the  author 
of  the  famous  '•  Biglow  Papers  '*  and  of  so 
much  excellent  prose  criticism.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  feeling  warmed  into  admi- 
ration and  friendship.  The  oflficial  world 
spoke  well  of  the  way  in  which  the  new 
minister  performed  the  duties  —  generally 
not  very  heavy,  but  always  demanding  tact 
and  prudence' — of  his  position  as  minis- 
ter. Menacing  sounds,  indeed,  began  to 
be  heard  from  across  the  ocean,  when  the 
Irish  Fenians,  who  control  so  much  of  the 
press  of  the  United  States,  began  to  raise 
the  cry  that  Mr.  Lowell  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  their  dynamitard  friends  to  a 
brutal  British  government;  but,  as  the 
Washington  officials  took  no  notice,  no- 
body here  paid  much  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. In  social  life,  the  new  minister 
soon  began  to  be  a  power.  He  went  every- 
where —  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  to  the 
houses  of  the  men  of  letters,  and  to  places 
where  such  people  most  do  congregate. 
His  talk  was  excellent  give-and-take.     He 


was  neither  a  professional  anecdotist,  like 
another  famous  Americao  talker,  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew  ;  nor  a  man  on  the  watch 
for  something  to  disagree  with,  like  Mr. 
Blaine ;  nor  even,  as  was  his  admirable 
successor,  Mr.  Phelps,  a  man  of  long 
silences  broken  by  flashes  of  humor.  Mr. 
Lowell  seemed  to  know  everything  and  to 
have  his  knowledge  always  ready  to  hand; 
he  was  quick  in  repartee  ;  he  mixed  anec- 
dote with  reflection  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner ;  he  laughed  at  others^  jests,  and  they 
laughed  at  his.  Still,  one  had  to  be  a  lit- 
tle careful  with  him,  for  there  were  points  ' 
on  which  he  was  extremely  sensitive. 
Nobody,  for  example,  roust  talk  in  his 
presence  of  "  Americanisms,"  or  hint  that 
the  standard  of  language  and  literature 
observed  in  America  showed  any  deflec- 
tion from  the  best  standard  of  the  race.  It 
is  hard  to  account  for  this  odd  quality  of 
his,  and  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  reaction  against  a 
secret  consciousness  that  he  was  himself, 
after  all,  more  European  than  American. 
As  he  himself  says  of  Agassiz,  in  the  fine 
ode  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  natural  philoso- 
pher :  — 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  England  air 
For  his  large  lungs  too  parsimonious  were. 
As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma  drear. 
Where  the  ghost  shivers  of  a  faith  austere, 

Had  been  to  him  like  death. 
Accustomed  to  draw  Europe's  freer  breath 

In  a  more  stable  element. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Lowell  was  sorely 
tempted  to  make  his  permanent  home 
here.  Just  about  the  time  of  his  ceasing 
to  be  minister,  he  was  seriously  sounded 
as  to  his  willingness  to  be  nominated  for 
the  new  post  of  professor  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  Oxford.  Had  he 
consented  to  stand,  not  even  a  board  de- 
termined to  sink  literature  in  philology 
could  have  passed  over  his  claims.  But 
he  declined,  for  two  reasons.  There  were 
claims  of  family,  over  in  Massachusetts; 
and,  greatly  as  he  loved  the  mental  atmo- 
sphere of  England,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
not  to  accept  a  definitely  English  post. 
And  the  sense  of  duty  is  strong  in  that 
old  Puritan  stock  from  which  he  sprang. 

With  his  death  there  passes  into  his- 
tory a  really  remarkable  mind,  and  one  of 
which,  we  fancy,  the  reputation  will  grow 
with  time.  His  critical  essays  are  full  of 
knowledge,  and  they  have  an  individual 
flavor  about  them  which  must  insure  their 
being  read  for  long  years  to  come.  Were 
it  not  for  certain  faults  of  taste  here  and 
there,  they  would  be  first  rate.  His  poetry 
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shows  that  rare  combination,  an  exuber- 
ance of  ideas  with  an  art  that  might  be 
called  consummate,  did  not  the  poet*s 
fondness  for  concentrated  epigram  some- 
times lead  him  astray.  But  there  are  no 
faults  in  such  an  utterance  of  the  inmost 
heart  as  the  poem  called  "Das  Kwig- 
weibliche,"  written  after  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  or  in  several  of  the  sonnets  in  the 
same  volume  ;  while  the  ode  on  the  death 
of  Agassiz  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  fine 
lines  and  of  the  beaten  gold  of  thought. 
But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  I^w- 
ell  was  his  adding  to  these  high  literary 
gifts  the  strong  practical  side  which  made 
of  him  a  social  power  and  a  diplomatist. 
Naturally,  such  a  man  made  a  mark  by  his 
speeches  ;  and  happy  was  the  audience,  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  or  at  a  lit- 
erary dinner,  that  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  Mr.  Lowell.  Seldom  in  En- 
gland, where  this  kind  of  speaking  is  not 
cultivated  as  an  art,  have  we  witnessed 
such  a  perfect  union  of  self-possession, 
sense,  and  salt.  The  speech  on  Henry 
Fielding,  the  speech  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  sound  of  London  to  '*  the 
roaring  loom  of  time,"  the  address  on 
democracy  —  to  mention  but  a  few  — 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Nor  will 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  expe- 
riencing it,  in  however  slight  a  degree, 
forget  the  sweet  affectionateness  which, 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  irritability  and 
over-sensitiveness,  was  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
LowelTs  character.  Corrupt  politicians 
disliked  him  and  feared  the  barbed  ar- 
rows of  his  indignant  wit ;  but  he  goes  to 
the  grave  mourned  by  all  that  is  best  in 
America,  and  he  takes  with  him  the  heart- 
felt regard,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of 
this  elder  branch  of  our  common  English 
race. 


From  The  Speaker 
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Mr.  Lowell's  death  makes  a  great  gap 
in  many  associations;  but  Englishmen 
will  think  of  him  first,  perhaps,  not  as  the 
accomplished  man  of  letters,  but  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  type  of  American 
citizenship,  as  a  patriot  who  was  never 
blind  to  the  defects  of  his  country,  as  a 
public  man  who  made  the  culture  of  kind- 
liness between  two  great  nations,  allied 
by  blood  and  speech,  no  small  part  of  his 
life.  It  seems  odd  now  to  look  back  to 
the  period  of  **  storm  and  thrust,"  when 
the   American  democracy  was  convulsed 


by  civil  war,  and  find  Mr.  Lowell  amonfCBt 
the  foremost  to  chide  England  for  that 
sympathy  with  the  South  which  was  cer- 
tainly manifested  by  a  clau.  Those  were 
the  times  when  the  brilliant  writer,  wbo 
little  thought  that  he  would  one  day  charm 
English  audiences  with  the  oratory  which 
is  the  highest  expression  of  a  good  diges- 
tion, bade  Englishmen  with  some  stern- 
ness not  to  talce  too  literally  **  whatever 
our  minister  mav  say  in  the  efiEasion  that 
comes  after  ample  dining."  The  minister 
who  suffered  this  reproach  was  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  whose  after-dinner  cordial- 
ity was  contrasted  by  Mr.  Lowell  with  Mr. 
Adams's  warning,  '*My  lord,  this  means 
war."  Still  more  interesting  in  this  retro- 
spect of  extinct  animosities  is  the  famous 
protest  from  Jonathan  in  the  *'  Biglow 
Papers : "  — 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 

When  both  my  hands  was  foil. 
To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  John, 

You  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull  I 
Ole  Uncle  S,  sez  he,  "  I  guess 

We  know  it  now,"  sez  he, 
"  The  lion's  paw  is  all  the  law, 

Accordin*  to  J.  B., 
Thet's  fit  for  you  an'  me  I  " 

There  is  more  pathos  than  fierceness  in 
these  lines,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
now  the  passionate  sense  of  injastice  which 
inspired  them.  Then  and  later  Mr.  Low- 
ell stood  for  what  was  best  in  American 
manhood.  No  writer  did  so  much  to  help 
the  cause  which  triumphed  over  slavery. 
No  politician  had  a  higher  conception  of 
statesmanship  than  he  who  wrote  the  no- 
ble eulogy  of  Lincoln,  and  who  belie v«l 
that  his  country  came  victoriously  out  of 
a  great  struggle  by  virtue  of  **  heroic  en- 
ergy, persistence,  and  self-reliance."  In 
latter  days  there  were  some  Americans 
who  were  indisposed  to  remember  these 
services  to  the  commonweal,  and  who 
treated  Mr.  Lowell  as  if  he  were  indifiFer- 
ent  to  the  national  sentiment  and  wedded 
to  European  ideals.  But  to  the  end  oi  his 
life  he  was  keenly  sensitive  for  the  honor 
of  his  country.  Never  a  strong  party  nuudi 
he  took  small  interest  in  the  sordid  strug- 
gles which  make  the  chief  interest  of 
American  politics.  A  true  friend  of  de- 
mocracy, he  never  hesitated  to  speak  his 
mind  about  those  who  betrayed  the  pnblic 
welfare.  His  denunciations  of  corruption 
were  as  scathing  as  his  satires  on  the 
slaveholders.  He  had  a  great  contempt 
for  Fourth  of  July  orators,  who  "debased 
the  standard  of  greatness,"  and  he  warned 
his  countrymen  that  **  popular  gOTemment 
is  not  in  itself  a  panacea,  is  no  better  than 
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any  other  form  except  as  the  virtue  and  Hosea   BigIow*s  "Pious  Editor,"  whose 

wisdom  of  the   people  make  it  so"  — a  maxims  are  still  household  words  10  the 

lesson  which  no  one  who  knows  the  work-  politics  of  the  Southern  States :  «- 

ing  of    American   institutions  will    ever 

deem  superfluous.  It's  wal  enough  agin  a  king 

To  this  public  spirit  Mr.  Lowell  added  ^  Truu®''  resolves  an'  triggers, 

a  literary  ^equipme'nt   which   few  men  of  ^"^hSwe^^^^^^^^ 

letters  have  surpassed.     Thoujjh  he  once  ^*                 ^^ 

wrote  that  America  must  »'  submit  herself  The  reader  who  cares  for  none  of  these 

to  the  European  standard  of  intellectual  beauties  of   vernacular,  may  find   ample 

weights  and  measures,"  he  always  main-  compensation  in  Mr.  Lowell's  prose.    The 

tained  an  independent  quality  of  mind  and  stimulus  of  his  style,  the  clearness  of  his 

style.     One  of  the  most  interesting  things  judgment,  the  catholicity  of  his  taste,  ought 

in  the  "  Biglow  Papers"  is  the  essay  on  to  be  a  liberal  education  to  some  of  his 

Yankee   dialect;  and  while  he  employed  countrymen,  who  offer  us  strange  idols 

that  dialect  with  infinite  humor  in  the  dis-  with  robust  confidence  and  small  knowl- 

sertations  of   Mr.   Biglow  and  his  asso-  edge.     As  a  critic  Mr.  Lowell  had  a  large 

dates,  Mr.  Lowell  preserved  something  of  endowment  both  of  culture  and  native  in- 

the  native   raciness  in  his  most  finished  sight.     His  appreciation  of  Emerson  is  a 

prose.     Carlyle,   he    said,   "called    down  fine   instance    of    his  subtle    perception. 

the   fires  of   heaven  when   he   could   not  it  Those  who  are  grateful  to  Emerson,  as 

readily  lay  his  hand  on  the  match-box;"  many  of  us  are,  for  what  they  feel  to  be 

but  while  he  never  disdained  to  turn  to  ^ost  valuable  in  their  culture,  or,  perhaps 

account  the  lowlier  means  of  illumination,  i  should  sav,  their  impulse,  are  grateful, 

Mr.    Lowell  could  command  at  will  the  not  so  much  for  any  direct  teachings  of 

higher  lights  of  a  moving  eloquence.  Most  his,  as  for  the   inspiring  lift  which  only 

of  his  poems  are  full  of  fancy  and  tender-  genius   can  give,  and   without  which   all 

ness.     Without   any   superlative  gift,  he  doctrine  is  chaff."    That  is  an  admirable 

was  master  of  the  chastened  expression  of  touchstone  of  Emerson  as  a  teacher,  and 

delicate  feeling.     In  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  it   led   Mr.   Lowell,  naturally   enough,  to 

lies  the  chief  individuality  of  his   verse,  depreciate  the  influence  of  Carlvle.     The 

and  although  most  of  it  belongs  to  moods  essay  on  Carlyle,  moreover,  has 'the  inspi- 

and  incidents  which  are  of  purely  historic  ration  of  the  democrat  who  feels  himself  a 

interest,  and  which  have  a  national  rather  champion  of  the  system  on  which  the  phil- 

than  a  universal   character,  some  of  the  osopher  of  the  "eternal  verities  "  poured 

humor  will  always  be  proverbial.    John  P.  his   fiercest  scorn.    To  Emerson,  wrote 

Robinson  was  an  actual  personage  who  has  Lowell,  "the  young  martyrs  of  our  civil 

long  been  forgotten  even  in  the  place  that  v?ar    owed    the     sustaining    strength    of 

bore  him,  yet  his  name  has  a  lasting  sig-  thoughtful  heroism  that  is  so  touching  in 

nificance  in  the  famous  stanza:—-  every  record  of  their  lives."    To  Carlyle 

But  John  P.  the  civil  war  was  like  "  the  burning  of  a 

Robinson  he  dirty  chimney."     For  this  unflattering  im- 

Sez  they  didn't  know  everythin*  down  in  Judec.  age,   Mr.   Lowell  took  ample  revenge  in 

.i  A    17  ui     f      /-  •.•     Ml.        .1.       -1  another  analogy  of  combustion.    "  Imagi- 

"A  Fable  for  Critics     has  striking  ,1-  nation,  if  it  lays  hold  of  a  Scotsman,  pos- 

lustrations  of  Mr.  Lowells  dexterity  and  sesses  him  in  the  old,  demoniac  sense  of 

variety.      The   form   seems   a  little    old-  ^he  word,  and  that  hard,  logical  nature,  if 

fashioned  to  us  now,  much  older  indeed  ^^^  ^^^rew  fire  once  gets  fair  headway  in 

than  Hosea  Biglow  s  quaint  locutions;  but  jt,  burns  unquenchable  as  an  anthracite 

the  wit  IS  so  keen  and  the  characterization  ^^^j  ^j^^  »  ^g^^  Mr.  Lowell's  culture  was 

so  deft  that  many  of  the  rymes  share  with  ^^^  ^road  to  make  him  a  controversialist 

Lewis  Carroll  s  the  capacity  of  clinging  to  -^           .  ^^^^    ^^    literature.     He    roved 

the    memory   when  graver   matters  have  through  the  old  English   writers  without 

fallen  into  oblivion  :  -  observing  the  cloven  hoof  of  feudalism  at 

All  women  he  damns  with /«2^/a^/7^  j^w/^,  every  turn.     His   knowledge  was    broad- 

And  if  ever  he  felt  something  like  love's  dis-  based  upon  an  active  sympathy  with  the 

temper,  lives  of  the  people  ;  but  he  did  not  carry 

*Twas  towards  a  young  lady  who  spoke  ancient  the  sensitiveness  of  a  young  democracy 

Mexican,              ,  into  every  corner  of  the  sphere  of  letters. 

And  assisted  her  father  m  making  a  lexicon.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  transported  himself  at  will 

But  Americans  may  cherish,  without  any  into  the  atmosphere  of  Chaucer,  and  Yan- 

narrow    prejudice,   the   pithy  phrases  of  kee  idioms  were  superseded  by  a  dispas- 
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sioDate  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  English 
metre.  By  the  quality  and  extent  o(  his 
scholarship,  Mr.  Lowell  was  distinguished 
amongst  his  compeers.  By  the  dignity 
and  urbanity  with  which  he  aischarged  his 
duties  as  an  official  representative  of  his 
country,  he  won  the  respect  of  all  classes 
of  Englishmen.  His  gift  of  speech,  per- 
suasive, picturesque,  always  exhaling  the 
essence  of  delicate  thought  and  observa- 
tion, was  not  the  least  welcome  expression 
of  a  rare  personality.  He  represented  that 
development  of  the  New  England  mind  in 
which  the  hard  shell  of  Puritanism  is 
penetrated  by  the  glow  of  a  healthier  ex- 
perience, and  by  a  sympathetic  vision, 
'*  without  which  all  doctrine  is  chaff." 
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From  Belfcravia. 
IGNATIUS  LOYOLA. 

In  the  year  1491,  at  the  castle  of  Loyola, 
in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  Spain,  the 
wife  of  the  lord  of  Ognes  and  Loyola  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  son,  named  in 
the  Spanish  fashion  Inigo,  who  was  after- 
wards the  celebrated  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits. 

He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  being  first  page  to 
the  former,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age 
he  became  a  soldier,  fighting  under  the 
Duke  of  Najara  against  the  French,  who 
wished  to  retake  Navarre  from  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  made  a  good  officer,  seeking 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself. 
At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521,  he 
behaved  with  more  courage  than  pru- 
dence, had  his  right  leg  broken  by  a  can- 
non-ball and  his  left  wounded  by  a  stone 
shot  from  a  sling. 

^While  these  wounds  were  healing,  and 
during  the  tedium  of  convalescence,  he 
determined  to  bid  adieu  to  all  terrestrial 
vanities,  travel  to  Jerusalem,  and  dedicate 
himself  to  the  service  of  God.  Hitherto 
gallantry,  romantic  love  affairs,  and  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  to  which  he  was  much 
addicted,  occupied  his  leisure  time,  and 
this  wonderful  conversion  is  asserted  by 
some  old  writers  to  have  been  bronght 
about  by  reading  the  lives  and  legends  of 
the  saints  during  his  enforced  idleness. 
Others,  however,  amongst  them  Maffeius 
describe  him  as  **  one  who  had  hardly  ever 
learnt  his  letters." 

Born  with  a  lively  disposition,  and  in- 
clined to  enthusiasm,  he  became  deeply 
moved  over  the  stories  of  St.   Dominic 


and  St.  Francis,  resolving  that  he  would 
experience  himself  some  of  the  difficult 
undertakings  of  these  two  religious  he- 
roes ;  and  the  moment  he  was  cured  and 
able  to  use  his  limbs,  he  set  out  for  the 
holy  Lady  of  Montserrat,  hung  his  weap- 
ons over  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
declared  himself  her  kuight  on  the  24th 
March,  1522,  observing  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible all  the  ancient  laws  of  chivalry  in 
this  his  enlistment  under  the  standard  of 
his  spiritual  welfare/^ 

His  first  passage  of  arms  was  with  a 
Moor,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  had  not  the 
man  discreetly  retired  from  the  contest, 
it  would  probably  have  proved  fatal  to 
him,  as  Ignatius  was  greatly  enraged  at 
what  he  deemed  this  black  man*s  profan- 
ity. 

All  that  night  he  watched  and  prayed  at 
Montserrat,  kneeling  and  appealing  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  next  day,  being  that  of  the 
Annunciation,  he  put  on  a  pilgrim's  gown, 
and  set  off  before  the  sun  rose,  travelling 
to  Manresa.  Here  he  remained  for  about 
a  year,  living  in  the  town  hospital  amongst 
the  poorest  and  most  wretched  people, 
practising  rather  horrible  and  severe  mor^ 
tification,  to  atone  for  his  former  sios,  and 
purify  himself  for  his  religious  errantry. 
Every  day  he  ate  nothing  but  bread  and 
water,  except  on  Sundays,  when  he  al« 
lowed  himself  the  luxury  of  a  few  herbs, 
begging  this  spare  diet  from  door  to  door, 
thrashed  himself  thrice  a  day,  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow,  spent  seven  hours  a  dav 
in  vocal  prayer,  lay  naked  on  the  ground, 
put  an  iron  chain  round  his  loins,  and 
hardly  slept  at  all,  and  this  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides this  he  affected  rough  manners  and 
the  general  appearance  of  a  ruffian,  if  the 
following  account  is  to  be  believed:  "  His 
dirty  face,  his  filthy,  uncombed  hair,  hit 
long  beard,  and  nails  left  black  and  un- 
washed, rendered  him  a  frightful  figure* 
and  ridiculous  to  all  the  world.  Even  the 
children,  when  he  appeared,  pointed  their 
fingers,  threw  stones,  and  followed  him 
with  loud  cries." 

It  was  at  Manresa  that  he  wrote  in 
Spanish  his  book  of  **  Spiritual  Exercises,** 
a  Latin  translation  of  which,  by  Andrew 
Frusius,  he  published  at  Rome  in  15481 
which  was  favored  with  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Paul  111.  If  any  one  should  won- 
der how  the  illiterate  Loyola,  who,  it  is 
said,  could  barely  read,  was  yet  able  to 
write  a  book,  they  may,  if  they  like*  accept 
the  solution  of  the  affair  from  Father 
Alegambe,  who  delivers  himself  after  the 
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following;  fashion  in  the  first  page  of  his 
"  Bibliotheca  Societatis  Jesu  :  "  **  Lewis 
de  Ponte,  a  person  of  undoubted  credit, 
relates  how  faithful  tradition  had  handed 
it  down  to  Father  Lainez,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  these  exercises  were  revealed 
to  our  holy  father  (Ignatius  of  Loyola)  by 
God  himself,  and  that  Gabriel,  the  Arch- 
angel, had  declared  to  a  certain  person, 
in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  how  she 
had  been  their  patroness,  their  founder, 
and  helper ;  had  prompted  Loyola  to  be- 
gin this  work,  and  had  dictated  to  him 
what  he  should  write." 

"  If  this  account,"  says  an  old  chron- 
icler, "should  savor  too  much  of  the 
miraculous  for  a  Protestant  reader,  he 
need  only  suppose  that  Loyola  stole  the 
substance  of  his  book,  or  was  assisted  in 
composing  it  by  some  other  person  ! " 

In  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  ship  at  Barcelona,  and 
arrived  five  days  later  at  Cajeta,  where  he 
determined  not  to  proceed  in  his  enter- 
prise until  he  had  received  the  pope's 
benediction.  So  he  came  to  Rome  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1523,  from  whence  he  went 
on  to  Venice,  after  an  interview  with  Ha- 
drian VI.  On  14th  July,  1523,  he  em- 
barked there  for  Joppa,  arriving  the  last 
day  of  August,  and  reached  Jerusalem  on 
the  4th  September.  After  gratifying  his 
devout  curiosity,  he  returned  by  way  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  to  Barcelona,  where  he 
stopped  to  study  the  Latin  tongue.  He 
experienced  "  miraculous  adventures  "  and 
"  ecstatic  visions "  during  his  voyage. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  was  of  opinion  that 
these  give  good  proof  that  the  institution 
of  the  Jesuits  was  founded  originally  in 
fanaticism. 

In  1524,  he  began  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  soon  after  read  the  "  En- 
chiridion Militis  Christiani  "of  Erasmus,  a 
book  combining  purity  of  style  with  most 
wise  rules  of  Christianity.  But  this  did 
not  suit  Loyola.  It  was  like  pouring  cold 
water  on  the  fire  of  his  devotion,  cooling 
the  divine  love  in  him,  and  he  took  a  dis- 
like to  all  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  never 
reading  them,  nor  allowing  his  disciples  to 
do  so,  applying  himself  instead  to  the 
study  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Two  years 
later,  having  made  considerable  progress, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  philos- 
ophy, and  went  to  Alcara  de  Henares, 
recommencing  his  old  life,  begging  his 
bread  from  door  to  door.  It  was  at  the 
college  of  St.  Barbe,  that  he  associated 
himself  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
new  religious  order  with  Francois  Xavier, 
Pierre  le  Fevre,  Jacques  Lainez,  Alfonse 


Salmeron,  Nicolas  Alfonse  Bobadilla,  and 
Simon  Rodriquez.  His  mendicant  life, 
his  curious  appearance,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  besides  the  instructions  he 
gave  those  who  flocked  about  him,  at 
length  brought  him  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Inquisition,  when,  enquiries  being 
made,  and  a  widow  and  her  daughter  found 
to  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  on  foot 
under  his  direction  as  beggars,  he  was  re- 
viled, abused,  and  put  into  prison.  He 
only  obtained  his  release  by  promising  not 
to  vent  his  opinions  for  four  years,  a  prom- 
ise which  he  did  not  keep,  as  it  would  have 
frustrated  his  design,  and  he  continued  to 
discourse  on  religious  matters  as  before, 
but  was  again  thrown  into  prison.  Then 
he  went  on  to  Paris,  pursuing  his  studies 
vigorously,  and  he  and  his  companions 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  lead  a  new 
way  of  life.  This  they  did  in  the  church 
of  Montmartre,  the  15th  August,  1534; 
renewing  their  vows  twice,  in  the  same 
place  on  the  same  day,  with  similar  cere 
monies. 

The  seven  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten.  They  agreed  that  Loyola  should  re- 
turn to  Spain,  where  he  preached  repent- 
ance, drawing  immense  crowds,  inveighing 
against  the  scandalously  immoral  life  of 
the  priests.  From  thence  he  went  by  sea 
to  Genoa,  and  from  there  to  Venice,  where 
on  the  8th  January,  1537,  he  was  met  by 
his  colleagues,  and,  having  been  ordained 
a  priest  some  year  or  two  before,  preached 
in  public  places  and  won  souls,  for  though 
some  laughed  at  the  strange  appearance 
of  Loyola  and  his  companions  and  their 
broken  Italian,  others  went  away  weeping 
for  shame  of  their  sins. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  III., 
an  acquaintance  which  later  on  was  of 
great  consequence  in  forwarding  his  grand 
scheme.  They  had  bound  themselves  by 
a  vow  to  travel  to  Jerusalem,  but  before 
setting  out  on  that  expedition  they  deter- 
mined first  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  pope 
and  obtain  his  benediction  and  permission. 
Accordingly  they  went  to  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills  and  were  gratified  in  their  de- 
sires. On  returning  to  Venice  in  order  to 
embark  for  the  Holy  Land,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the 
war  with  the  grand  seignor,  that  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  peregrinations  of 
pilgrims  by  sea.  Resolving  not  to  be  idle 
in  the  mean  time,  they  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  towns  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories, preaching,  and  trying  to  impart 
piety  to  others. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  that  Loyola, 
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Faber,  and  Laioez  should  again  go  to  Rome 
to  aquaint  the  pope  with  the  intentions  of 
the  whole  company,  and  the  rest  were  to 
go  to  the  most  famous  universities  of  Italy, 
to  improve  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
young  students.  Before  they  separated, 
they  bound  themselves  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  "First,  that  they  should 
lodge  in  hospitals,  and  live  only  upon  alms. 
Secondly,  that  they  should  be  superiors 
by  turns,  each  in  his  week,  lest  their  fer- 
vor should  carry  them  too  far  if  they  did. 
not  prescribe  limits  to  one  another  for 
their  penances  and  labor.  Thirdly,  that 
they  should  preach  in  all  public  places, 
and  every  other  place  where  they  could  be 
permitted  to  do  it ;  should  set  forth  in  their 
sermons  the  beauty  and  rewards  of  virtue, 
with  the  deformity  and  punishment  of  sin, 
and  this  in  a  plain,  evangelical  manner, 
without  the  vain  ornaments  of  eloquence. 
Fourthly,  that  they  should  teach  children 
the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  principles 
of  good  manners ;  and  fifthly,  that  they 
should  take  no  money  for  executing  their 
functions,  but  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  nothing  else."  They  all  consented 
cheerfully  to  these  articles,  but  being  often 
asked  who  they  were,  and  what  was  their 
institute,  Ignatius  told  them  that,  "  Being 
united  to  fight  against  heresies  and  vices, 
under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  name  that  answered  their  design  was 
*  The  Society  of  Jesus.' " 

The  three  arrived  in  Rome  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1537,  and  soon  after  had 
audience  of  his  Holiness  Paul  III.  They 
offered  him  their  service,  the  founder  hop- 
ing to  do  great  things  for  the  Church  by 
means  of  his  "  Spiritual  Exercises."  The 
pope  dismissed  them  at  first,  not,  however, 
without  encouragement,  and  Loyola,  then 
sending  for  the  rest  of  his  companions, 
who  were  dispersed  through  Italy,  pro- 
posed founding  a  new  order,  and  the  gen- 
eral scheme  being  agreed  on,  they  resolved, 
that  to  the  vows  of  poverty  and 'chastity 
which  they  had  already  taken  they  should 
add  that  of  obedience ;  that  they  should 
elect  a  superior  jjeneral,  whom  they  "  must 
all  obey  as  God  himself;"  that  this  su- 
perior should  be  perpetual,  and  his  author- 
ity absolute  ;  that  wheresoever  they  should 
be  sent,  they  should  go  instantly,  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  even  without  any  viati- 
cum, living  upon  alms  if  it  should  be  so 
required;  that  the  professed  of  their  so- 
ciety should  possess  nothing  either  in 
particular  or  in  common,  but  that  they 
might  have  colleges,  with  revenues  and  | 
rents,  in  the  universities,  for  the  subsist- 1 
ence  of  the  students.  . 


About  this  time  a  persecution  was  raised 
against  Loyola  at  Rome,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  opposition,  went  00  with  his 
great  work,  while  some  of  his  companions 
were  employed  upon  great  occasions  by 
the  pope,  Francois  Xavier  and  Simon 
Rodriquez  being  sent  to  the  Indies  with 
"  no  less  than  the  title  of  '  Apostles  of  the 
New  World.' " 

In  1540,  Loyola  having  pressed  his  pe- 
tition with  greater  warmth,  Pope  Paul  III. 
confirmed  his  society,  on  condition  thatits 
number  should  never  exceed  three  score, 
and  in  1543,  without  any  restrictions. 

Loyola  was  created  general  of  this  new 
order  in  1541,  made  Rome  his  headquar- 
ters, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
companions  spread  themselves  over  Spain, 
Portugal,  Germany,  Japan,  China,  Amer- 
ica, and  the  far  extremities  of  the  world. 
He  employed  himself  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  Rome  was  crowded 
at  that  time,  and  Paul  III.  enacted  a  law 
by  which  they  preserved  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  if  any  of  them,  who  might  be 
well-born,  turned  Christians,  contrary  to 
their  parents*  consent,  the  whole  sab- 
stance  of  the  family  devolved  to  them. 

Julius  III.  and  Paul  IV.  added  a  new 
ordinance,  namely,  that  all  the  synagogues 
in  Italy  should  be  taxed  every  year  a  cer^ 
tain  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  proselytes.  Lost  women  were  an- 
other object  of  Loyola's  zeal  and  care. 
There  was  a  convent  of  Magdalenists  at 
that  time  in  Rome,  into  which  women  who 
were  desirous  of  leaving  their  infamous 
course  of  life  were  admitted,  provided 
they  would  take  all  the  vows  of  the  order, 
and  lead  a  conventual  life  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.  Loyola,  considering  this  and 
some  other  conditions  too  severe,  founded 
a  new  community  for  penitents  of  this 
kind,  where  maids  and  married  women 
might  be  indifferently  admitted.  Its  title 
was,  **  The  community  of  the  grace  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  He  had  rooms  built  in 
St.  Martha's  church,  and  frequently  con- 
ducted them  thither  himself.  He  wat 
sometimes  told  that  be  was  wasting  hia 
time,  as  such  women  were  never  really 
converted,  to  which  he  replied:  — 

"If  I  did  hinder  them  but  one  night 
offending:  God,  I  should  think  ny  tmie 
and  labor  well  employed." 

Several  women  would  have  submitted 
themselves  to  his  discipline,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  widow  and  her  daaghter 
at  Alcara  de  Henares,  and  the  great  troo* 
ble  which  the  spiritual  direction  of  them 
had  given  him,  obliged  him  to  free  his 
society  forever  from  the  perplexing  task. 
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His  companioDS,  who  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated to  France,  established  themselves 
there  in  1550,  the  same  year  in  which 
Pope  Julius  III.  gave  a  new  bull  of  confir- 
mation to  the  society,  in  which  he  eulo- 
gized  it  greatly.  Notwithstanding  these 
eulogies  the  new  society  caused  great 
alarm  in  France,  and  met  with  stubborn 
opposition.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  the 
Sorbonne,  the  University,  alarmed  at  the 
singularity  of  its  privilege  and  constitution, 
arose  in  arms  against  it,  the  Sorbonn& de- 
claring in  a  decree  of  1554  that  it  was 
more  likely  to  ruin  than  to  edify  the  faith- 
ful ;  and,  perhaps,  when  we  consider  that 
Loyala's  favorite  maxim  was  "The  end 
justifies  the  means,*'  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this  decree,  which,  having 
been  sent  to  Rome,  the  principal  Jesuits 
wished  to  respond  and  let  the  doctors 
know  that  they  judged  the  society  wrongly 
and  harshly.  Ignatius,  however,  more 
prudent  and  long-sighted  than  his  con- 
freres, thought  the  best  response  a  pro- 
found silence. 

'*  In  certain  things,"  said  he,  "it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  silent  than  to  speak  ;  and  one 
does  not  want  to  avenge  or  defend  oneself 
by  the  pen,  when  truth  avenges  and  de- 
fends itself.  No  matter  how  great  the 
authority  of  the  theologians  who  condemn 
us,  it  ought  not  to  give  us  any  uneasiness. 
God  is  our  defender,  let  us  put  our  cause 
in  his  hands,  and  we  shall  triumph  over 
calumny."  He  assured  them  that,  not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  the  soci- 
ety would  be  received  in  France,  and  that 
the  college  they  had  in  Paris  would  be  one 
of  the  most  celebrated.  He  was  prophetic. 
Patience  and  tact  dispersed  these  storms 
little  by  little,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  con- 
sented at  last  to  the  establishments  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France,  because  they  appeared 
to  be  a  likely  society  to  oppose  the  Prot- 
estants. 

Loyala,  after  having  received  the  confir- 
mation of  his  order  from  Pope  Julius  III,, 
in  1550,  wished  to  resign  his  generalship, 
but  the  Jesuife  not  permitting  this,  he 
continued  head  of  "  the  Society  of  Jesus  " 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
31st  July,  1556,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
thirty-five  after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen 
after  his  society  was  founded.  "  But," 
says  an  old  writer,  "he  could  not  be  said 
to  die  immaturely,  with  regard  to  his  glory, 
for  he  lived  to  see  his  followers  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  giv- 
ing laws  under  him  to  almost  all  nations. 
It  was  not  pretended  at  first  that  Loyola 
wrought  any  miracles,  but  when  his  canon- 
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izatioQ  began  to  be  talked  of,  his  miracles 
became  innumerable,  and  were  confirmed 
by  all  sorts  of  witnesses.    Pope  Paul  V« 
beatified  him  in   1609,  Gregory  XV.  in- 
serted him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  ia 
1622,  Innocent  X.  and  Clement  IX.  in- 
creased the  honors  that  were  paid  him. 
But  whatever  honors  might  be  paid  to 
Loyola,  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
in  his  history  than  the  prodigious  power 
which  his  order  acquired  in  so  few  years 
in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  America.   It 
is  surprising  how  much  this  order  multi- 
plied in  a  short  time  after  it  was  once 
established.     In    1543,  the  Jesuits  were 
but  eighty  in  all;  in  1545,  they  had  but  ten 
houses ;  in  1549,  they  had  two  provinces, 
one  in   Spain,  another  in  Portugal,  and 
twenty-two  houses.     In  1556,  when  Loyola 
died,  they  had  twelve  great  provinces  ;  in 
1608,   Ribademeira  reckons    twenty-nine 
provinces,  two  vice-provinces,  twenty-one 
professed  houses,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  colleges,  thirty-three  houses  of  pro- 
bation,'«ninety-three  other  residences,  and 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
Jesuits.    And  in  the  last  catalogue,  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1679,  ^^^X  reckon 
thirty-five  provinces,  two  vice-provinces, 
thirty-three  professed  houses,  five  hundred 
and    seventy-eight    colleges,    forty-eight 
houses  of  probation,  eighty-eight  semina- 
ries, one  hundred  and  sixty  residences, 
one  hundred  and  six  missions,  and  in  all 
seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
five    Jesuits,  of    whom    seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  were  priests. 
What  contributed  chiefiy  to  the  prodigious 
increase  of  this  order  in  so  short  a  time, 
was  the  great  encouragement  they  received 
from  the  popes,  as  well  as  from  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.     They  received 
this  encouragement  for  the  use  it  was  sup- 
posed they  might  be  of   to  both  these 
powers.     Various  sects  of  religion  were 
at  that  time  insulting  popery,  especially  in 
Germany,  where  Lutheranism  was  prevail- 
ing mightily.     The  Jesuits  were  thought 
a  proper  order  to  oppose  these  insults  and 
incursions,  and  so  far  might  be  useful  to 
the  pope.    The  Spaniard  found  his  ac- 
count in  sending  them  to  the  I  ndies,  where, 
by  planting  Christianity  and  inculcating 
good  manners,  they  might  reduce  barba- 
rous nations  into  a  more  civilized  form, 
and  by  that  means  make  them  better  sub- 
jects.    The  Jesuits  were  very  likely  per- 
sons to  succeed  in  these  employments, 
whether  we  consider  their  manners,  disci- 
pline or  policy.    They  carried   a    great 
appearance  of  holiness,  and  observed  a 
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regularity  of  conduct  in  their  lives  and 
conversations,  which  gave  them  great  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  who,  on  this  ac- 
count, and  especially  as  they  took  upon 
them  the  education  of  youth,  without  pay 
or  reward,  conceived  the  highest  opinion 
of,  and  reverence  for  them.  Their  policy 
too,  within  themselves,  was  wisely  con- 
trived, firmly  established.  They  admitted 
none  into  their  society  that  were  not  per- 
fectly qualified  in  every  respect.  Their 
discipline  was  ri°;id,  their  government 
absolute,  their  obedience  most  submissive 
and  implicit." 

According  to  the  old  historians,  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  of  middle  stature,  rather  short 
than  tall,  of  an  olive  complexion,  bald- 
headed,  deep-set  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  large 
forehead,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  He 
halted  a  little  in  his  walk,  by  reason  of  the 
wound  he  received  at  the  siege  of  Pampe- 
luna,  but  by  the  care  he  took  to  hide  this 
defect,  walking  carefully,  he  managed  so 
that  it  was  hardly  perceived. 

No  society  or  religious  order  ever  had 
so  many  enemies  as  the  Jesuits  have  had. 
The  numbers  of  books  that  have  been 
written  against  them  would  form  a  consid- 
erable library.  They  met  with  more  oppo- 
sition in  France  and  Spain  than  in  any 
other  countries,  and  this  opposition  was 
not  without  just  foundation.  However 
serviceable  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which 
they  have  always  been  most  devoutly  at- 
tached, they  have  been  very  pernicious 
and  detrimental  in  other  countries ;  and 
have  brought  odium  on  their  society  by 
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that  means,  which  nothing  will  ever  be 
able  to  remove. 

"  They  have,*'  says  a  writer  of  the  eigh- 
teen th  century, "  industriously  propagated 
doctrines,  which  have  exposed  sovereign 
princes  to  slaugher  and  States  to  revolu- 
tions, witness  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  gunpowder  plot  in  England, 
etc.,  etc.  They  have  corrupted  morality 
by  mental  reserves  and  logical  distinc- 
tions, to  such  a  degree  that,  according  to 
them,  the  vilest  and  most  profligate 
wretches  in  the  world  may  do  just  what 
they  please,  yet  not  offend  against  its 
rules  ;  and  for  this  they  have  often  been 
thoroug:hly  exposed;  more  especially  in 
the  ''Provincial  Letters*' of  M.  Pascal. 
Their  power  has  been  on  the  decline  for 
some  time,  and  the  late  attempt  upon  the 
king  of  PortugaKs  life,  in  which  they  were 
not  concerned  a  little,  gave  almost  a  fatal 
blow  to  it." 

The  assasi nations,  the  spirit  of  intrigue, 
cupidity,  and  self-interest,  which  were  a 
reproach  to  some  of  the  successors  of 
*' Saint  Ignatius,"  were  never  the  feelings 
or  designs  which  animated  and  inspired 
the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  If  his  youth 
had  its  faults  and  its  irregularities,  bis  old 
age  was  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  at  least 
according  to  two  of  his  confrergs^  Maffei 
and  Bonbours.  The  praise  the  latter  be- 
stowed on  his  superior  was  very  modest 
in  comparison  to  the  wonderful  things  that 
were  said  of  him  in  Spain  at  the  time, 
which  made  him  indeed  a  saint  and  a  won- 
der. 


A  Gallic  Find  in  Denmark.  —  An  anti- 
quarian find,  which  will  excite  interest  all 
over  Europe,  has  l>cen  made  in  Roevemose 
l)cat-bog,  near  Hobro  in  Jutland,  Aalborg 
A  nit. 

The  objects  are  all  of  silver,  the  principal 
piece  being  a  very  large  basin,  on  which  have 
been  fastened  i)latcs  of  silver  hammered  out 
with  figures  of  men,  women,  and  animals. 
The  basin  is  twenty-six  Danish  inches  in  di- 
ameter, but  scarcely  eight  inches  high.  One 
or  two  pieces  are  apparently  wanting  ;  but  it 
is  hoj)cd  they  will  turn  up  when  the  moss  is 
minutely  examined.  The  eye-holes  of  the 
figures  are  now  empty,  but  have  evidently 
been  filled  with  colored  glass.  One  of  the 
].»lates,  which  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long, 
shows  warriors  with  helmets  and  other  orna- 
ments. One  figure  is  a  god  with  a  wheel  at 
his  side,  and  on  another  are  two  elephants. 


A  third  shows  a  homed  god  in  a  sitting  po» 
ture  with  his  legs  crossed  Orientalwise. 

AH  these  have  apparently  nothixig  to  do 
with  northern  mythology,  as  was  £st  sop* 
loosed.  The  whole  find  nas  now  reached  the 
Danish  National  Museum,  and  we  see  that 
these  pieces  belong  to  the  god-lore  of  the 
Gallic  peoples.  The  god  with  the  wheel, 
for  instance,  is  the  Gallic  Sun-god.  The 
whole  is  the  work  of  a  Gallic  artist  at  that 
early  period  when  the  Roman  and  Gallic  peo< 
pics  first  came  in  contact.  Allowing  time  for 
these  things  to  wander  so  far  north,  the  date 
would  seem  to  be,  as  regards  Denniark,the 
first  century  before  Christ.  Other  things  be- 
longing to  this  Gallic  group  have  beentonnd 
previously  in  this  country.  The  total  weight 
of  precious  metal  hitherto  exhumed  is  about 
twenty  Danish  pounds^ 
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TO   HOPE,  EIGHTEEN   MONTHS   OLD,  ETC. 


TO  HOPE,   EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  OLD. 

Darling,  with  those  big  eyes  of  blue 
That  stare  me  gravely  through  and  through 
In  babyhood's  undaunted  wi^e, 
Whence  came  their  color  and  their  size? 

Did  Nature,  kind  to  nurseling  new, 
Lend  them  her  speedwell's  artless  hue  ? 
And  did  the  open  eye  o£  day 
Teach  yours  to  open  the  same  way  ? 

Half  with  their  gaze  abashed,  I  call 
Your  name  or  toss  the  aimless  ball, 
As  counter-charms  to  rid  my  sense 
Of  those  twin  fixed  stars*  influence  1 

Come,  shall  I'lift  you  ?    Round  you  wheel 
With  arms  outspread,  prepared  to  feel 
My  hands  beneath  them  laid,  and  soar 
To  spot  oft  visited  before,    j 

Dear,  on  my  shoulder  perched  so  high, 
Yet  deign  with  my  meek  suit  comply. 
Mix  condescension  with  your  bliss 
And  bend  your  cheek  for  me  to  kiss ! 

Nay,  listen  must  I,  when  you  prate 
So  eager-inarticulate  ? 
What  Daniel  could  interpret,  pray, 
Those  voluble  wise  things  you  say  ? 

Yet  words  you  have,  your  little  store : 
For  see,  I  poke  your  pinafore 
And  cry,  "  Who's  this  ?  "  and  straight  I  hear 
Your  answer,  "  Laby,"  sweet  and  clear. 

And  when  some  far  piano  plays, 
With  lifted  finger  and  fixed  gaze 
A  solemn  **  Hark  I  "  you  utter  plain, 
Rapt  listener  to  an  elfin  strain  ! 

Then,  worldlier  busy,  dolly*s  head 
You  amputate  and  earthward  shed 
Its  sawdust  soul  with  flattcnin^r  fist. 
Small  Leveller,  infant  Nihilist  I 

Sweet  Hope  1  methinks  for  comfort's  sake, 
As  here  our  toilsome  way  we  take. 
The  hand  that  gave  us  flower  and  star 
Made  you  the  winsome  thing  you  are. 

Calcutta,  May^  W.  Trego  Webb. 

Spectaior. 


THE   HARVEST  MOON. 

Faded  the  last  faint  blush  of  evening's  rose, 

And  shadows  gather  in  the  sleeping  vale. 

Where,  silent  now,  the  rippling  streamlet 

flows 

Beneath  the  mist,  that,  rising  dim  and 

pale. 
Hovers  above  it  like  a  silver  veil, 
Hidini:  the  tears  upon  the  closcd-up  flowers. 
That  seem  to  weep  fur  the  day's  vanished 
hours. 


Across  the  heaven  a  mellow  radiance  steals, 
The  mist  grows  brighter,  and  the  silver 
stream 
Reflects  the  tender  light  which  half  reveals 
Earth's  loveliness,  and,  like  an  infant's 

dream, 
Makes  all  things  beautiful  and  holy  seem : 
The  harvest  moon  along  the  autumn  sky 
Holds  her  fair  sway  and  bids  the  darkness 
fly. 

0*er  fallen  leaves,  o*er  hill,  and  vale,  and 

plain, 
O'er  ripened  fruit  and  fields  of  golden  grain; 
0*cr  lovers,  lingering  in  the  mystic  light, 
Whispering  fond  words  beneath  the  silent 

night; 
O'er  the  great  city  in  its  solemn  rest, 
O'er  wealth  and  poverty,  the  worst,  the  best. 
Her  lustre  falls,  and,  through  the  listening 

air 
Breathes  but  of  peace  and  beauty  every- 
where ; 
Serene  and    pure  she    mounts    the 
heaven, 
Telling  the  wondrous  love  her  God  to 
has  given. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


NIGHTINGALES. 

In  the  lake  the  stars  are  gleaming 

Furl  the  sails  — 
Night  is  falling  on  the  dreaming 

Hills  and  vales. 
Let  the  boat  glide.     From  yon  dingle. 
Where  the  fireflies  dance  and  mingle. 
There  comes  music;  that's  a  single 

Nightingale's. 

One  begins ;  and  then  another 

Voice  prevails  — 
Each  awakes  a  sweet-tongued  brother 

Of  the  dales. 
One  by  one  they  waken,  bringing 
Music  like  a  fountain  springing, 
Till  the  whole  night  rings  with  singing 

Nightingales ! 

Temple  Bab 


ON  THE  RIVER. 

A  LIGHT  canoe,  a  box  of  cigarettes. 

Sunshine  and  shade; 
A  conscience  free  from  love  or  money  debtBy 

To  man  or  maid  ; 
A  book  of  verses,  tender,  quaint,  or  gay, 

Dobson  or  Lang; 
Trim  yew-girt  gardens,  echoing  the  day 

When  Herrick  sang; 
A  Thames-side  Inn,  a  salad,  and  some  fruity 

Beaune  or  Hochheimer; 
Are  simple  jovs,  but  admirably  suit 

An  idle  rhymer. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
GOETHE'S  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  SCHILLER.* 

Of  the  friendships  of  authors  none  is 
so  illustrious  as  that  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, and  none  is  more  truly  remarkable,  for 
it  was  a  friendship  between  two  great 
spirits  of  opposite  types  ;  it  overcame  a 
long  resistance,  it  resulted  in  the  most 
strenuous  co-operation  for  the  highest 
ends,  it  bore  the  richest  and  most  abun- 
dant fruit. 

In  July,  1787,  when  Goethe,  having  re- 
turned from  Sicily,  was  settling  to  his 
second  and  more  deliberate  study  of  Rome; 
Schiller  visited  Weimar.  A  deserted 
W.eimar,  for  the  duke  as  well  as  Goethe 
was  absent ;  but  Wieland  was  to  be  found, 
and  was  willing  to  quit  his  translation  of 
Lucian  to  greet  a  distinguished  visitor. 
Herder  was  here,  and  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  what  he  had  read  of  Schiller's 
latest  play,  "Don  Carlos;"  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  friend  and  admirfer,  Char- 
lotte von  Kalb  —  ailing,  unhappy,  excit- 
able, exacting  —  Schiller  found  an  uneasy 
pleasure.  In  that  year  Goethe's  age  was 
thirty-eight;  Schiller  was  ten  years 
younger.  He  was  already  famous.  **The 
Robbers  "  had  made  a  conquest  of  young 
Germany  when  he  was  only  twenty-one; 
since  then  his  reputation  had  been  sus- 
tained and  widened,  if  not  by  *•  Fiesko," 
certainly  by  "  Kabale  und  Liebe,"  and  his 
lyrical  poems.  But  in  his  reception  at 
Weimar  there  was  clearly  no  enthusiasm  ; 
the  ex-medical  student  and  revolutionary 
playwright  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
admitted  somewhat  on  sufferance  to  the 
aristocratic  circle  of  the  court;  despond- 
ency descended  upon  him,  and,  partly  to 
resist  its  invasion,  he  worked  fiercely  at 
"  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands."  Every- 
where he  was  met  and  foiled  by  a  kind  of 
tyrannous  numen^  a  spiritual  presence  of 
the  absent  Goethe,  to  which  all  paid  un- 
questioning homage.  Now  he  encounters 
the  duke's  favorite,  Knebel,  and  finds  that 
he  SL'ts  small  store  by  a  young  poet's  crit- 
icisms and  aesthetics  —  prefers,  indeed, 
to  these  the  gathering  of  herbs  or  exami- 
nation of  minerals  ;  too  evidently  Knebel 

•  Read  before  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  En- 
glish Goethe  Society. 
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is  of  Goethe's  faction.  Now  the  court- 
singer,  Corona  Schroter,  reads  aloud  to 
an  admiring  audience  Goethe's  classical 
"  Iphigenie."  Now  it  is  Goethe's  birth- 
day, and  in  the  wanderer's  garden  his 
frieads  have  gathered  to  drink  his  health  ; 
Schiller  must  drink  it,  too,  in  a  goblet  of 
Rhenish;  *^  he  little  thinks,  in  Italy, 
wrote  Schiller,  "  that  he  has  me  among  his 
guests  ;  but  fate  brings  men  and  things 
wonderfully  together." 

Schiller  had  already  seen  Goethe. 
When  Goethe,  in  1779,  carried  Karl 
August  to  Switzerland  to  work  o£E  some 
of  his  redundant  energy,  they  stayed  for 
a  week  at  Stuttgart,  and  attended  the 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Military 
Academy.  A  lank,  red-haired  youth  ad- 
vanced to  receive  his  three  prizes  and  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg's  garment.  It  was  Schiller,  and  there, 
on  the  right  of  "the  anointed,"  stood 
Karl  August,  of  Weimar,  and  on  the  left, 
in  sti£E  court  suit,  the  illustrious  author  of 
"  Goetz  "  and  "  Werther,"  conscious  that 
he  was  gazed  at,  and  coloring  visibly. 

Before  Goethe's  return  from  Italy, 
Schiller  had  left  Weimar  for  the  little 
village  of  Volkstadt,  where  he  could  wan- 
der on  hillside  and  river-bank  in  company 
with  his  beloved  Lotte.  "  I  am  very  cu- 
rious to  see  Goethe,"  he  writes  to  Kdrner 
(27th  July,  1788);  "on  the  whole,  I  feel 
well  disposed  towards  him,  and  there  are 
few  whose  abilities  I  so  honor."  And  a 
little  later:  "  I  have  not  yet  seen  Goethe, 
but  we  have  exchanged  greetings.  He 
said  he  should  have  paid  me  a  visit  if  he 
had  known  he  must  pass  so  near  me  on 
his  way  to  Weimar.  We  were  within 
three  miles  of  each  other.  I  am  told  he 
has  retired  from  active  life."  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  Schiller's  desire  was 
gratified.  At  Rudolstadt,  in  the  house  of 
his  future  mother-in-law,  Frau  von  Lenge- 
feld,  the  meeting  took  place.  There, 
beside  Schiller's  Lotte  and  her  more  intel- 
lectual sister  Caroline,  were  Herder's  wife 
and  Goethe's  sometime  friend  and  confi- 
dant, Frau  von  Stein.  The  first  meeting 
did  not  inspire  Schiller  with  any  strong 
wish  to  advance  from  acquaintance  to  in- 
timacy. There  was,  indeed,  no  coldness 
nor  formality  on  either  side;  Goethe  was 
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in  a  happy  mood,  and  spoke  much  and  de- 
lightfully of  Italy,  and  the  manners  and 
morals  of  its  people;  his  movements 
seemed  to  Schiller  —  himself  nervously 
irregular  in  his  gestures  —  somewhat  sti£E, 
and  his  countenance  not  open ;  but  his 
eye  could  beam  and  rivet  attention  ;  there 
was  an  earnest  kindliness  in  his  expres- 
sion, and  his  voice  was  singularly  pleasing. 
But  as  he  spoke  the  ladies  fluttered  or 
settled  around  him;  there  was  small 
chance  for  the  new  comer,  unless  it  might 
be  once  on  a  ramble  by  the  Saale,  to  con- 
verse with  him  alone.  Schiller  had  looked 
forward  with  ardent  expectation  to  this 
meeting;  it  was  over,  and  nothing  had 
come  of  it ;  he  could  not  but  feel  some- 
what mortified.  "The  high  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  Goethe,"  he  tells  K6rner, 
"  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lessened 
by  personal  acquaintance ;  but  I  doubt  if 
we  shall  ever  draw  very  close  towards 
each  other.  Much  that  still  interests  me, 
that  I  still  wish  and  hope  for,  he  has  out- 
lived. He  is  so  far  ahead  of  me  —  not  so 
much  in  years  as  in  experience  of  the 
world  and  self-development  —  that  we 
cannot  meet  on  the  road.  His  whole  life, 
from  the  very  first,  has  run  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  mine;  his  world  is  not  my 
world.  .  .  .  But  from  so  short  an  interview 
!t  is  hard  to  draw  a  conclusion.  Time  will 
show," 

Goethe  has  himself  explained  why  it 
was  impossible  for  him  at  this  time  to  ap- 
proach Schiller  with  cordiality.  He  had 
brought  back  with  him  from  Italy,  a  con- 
ception of  art  which  made  him  look,  with 
something  like  impatient  scorn,  on  the 
movement  of  which  he  had,  himself,  once 
been  a  leader  —  the  movement  of  storm 
and  revolt  —  and  in  which  Schiller,  as  a 
dramatist,  was  now  the  banner-bearer. 
**  An  energetic,  but  immature  talent  had 
poured  over  the  country  in  full  torrent, 
just  those  ethical  and  theatrical  paradoxes 
from  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  clear 
myself.  .  .  .  The  applause  universally  be- 
stowed on  those  extravagant  abortions, 
by  wild  students  as  by  the  cultivated 
court  lady,  fell  like  a  shock  on  me.  All 
the  pains  I  had  taken  with  myself  seemed 
to  me  entirely  lost,"  A  past  self  which 
we  have  transcended  sometimes  seems  to 


us  to  revive  our  most  hatefol  adversary^ 
The  earlier  plays  of  Schiller  were  turbid 
and  revolutionary.  "Don  Carlos*'  wai 
doubtless  felt  by  Goethe  to  be  rhetorical 
and  doctrinaire.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Schiller,  on  reading  "  Egmont,*'  was  con- 
scious that  it  cast  him  down  from  his 
heights ;  here  in  Egmont  was  a  veritable 
hero,  fashioned  by  history  for  the  drama ; 
how  he,  himself,  could  have  exalted  and 
idealized  Egmont!  And  this  hero  who 
might  have  declaimed  so  eloquently  on 
the  great  truths  of  politics,  on  freedom  and 
nature  and  virtue,  had  been  degraded  by 
Goethe  into  the  cavalier  of  a  love  in- 
trigue I  The  criticism  of  **  Egmont,** 
published  by  Schiller,  appeared  to  Goethe 
to  prove  that  its  writer  knew  more  of  mor- 
als and  politics  than  of  poetry.  Perhaps, 
when,  by  his  influence,  Schiller  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Jena,  he  supposed  that  he  bad  rendered 
the  young  enthusiast  a  more  than  material 
service,  that  a  better  way  was  now  opened 
for  this  crude  intellect,  and  that  out  of  a 
bad,  or  at  least  a  mischievous,  poet,  he 
had  helped  to  create  a  useful  professor. 

Schiller  guessed  that  to  this  Pharisee  of 
art  he  himself  must  appear  irregular  and 
riotous.  "  Don  Carlos  "  had  again  drawn 
the  eyes  of  Germany  upon  him;  bat 
Goethe  coldly  averted  bis  foce.  And  he 
had  the  fatal  power  of  binding  other  hearts 
in  ice,  for  Moritz  was  also  cold,  and 
valued  the  smallest  finished  work  of 
Goethe  more  than  the  most  daring  attempt 
of  another.  "It  would  make  me  on- 
happy,"  wrote  Schiller,  2nd  Febroary, 
1789,  "  to  be  much  with  Goethe ;  he  never 
overflows  even  to  his  closest  friends; 
nothing  attaches  him ;  I  believe  that  he  is 
an  egoist  in  a  supreme  degree.  He  poa* 
sesses  the  talent  of  putting  men  under  an 
obligation  to  him  by  small  as  well  as  great 
acts  of  courtesy  ;  but  be  always  manages 
to  remain  free  himself.  He  makes  hinn 
self  known  by  acts  of  beneficence,  but  only 
as  a  god,  without  giving  himself.  This 
mode  of  action  seems  to  me  a  calculated 
plan  to  obtain  the  highest  gratification  for 
his  self-love.  Men  should  not  tolerate  near 
them  a  being  of  this  kind.  Hence  he  is 
hateful  to  me,  though  I  love  bis  intellect 
with  all  my  heart,  and  have  an  exalted 
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idea  of  him.  ...  He  has  aroused  in  me  a 
most  singular  combination  of  hate  and 
love,  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  which 
Brutus  and  Cassius  must  have  had  for 
Caesar.  I  could  murder  his  spirit,  and 
then  love  him  from  my  heart."  One  more 
quotation  from  Schiller's  letters  to  Kdrner 
will  show  how  foiled  he  was  by  Goethe's 
unapproachable  distance,  and  how,  desir- 
ing to  get  rid  of  this  mortifying  sense  of 
defeat,  he  gave  it  expression  in  bitter 
words  that  really  meant  more  of  disap- 
pointment than  of  wrath  :  **  This  man,  this 
Goethe,  is  an  impediment  in  my  way;  and 
he  reminds  me  too  often  how  hard  Fate 
has  been  to  me.  How  tenderly  was  his 
genius  led  on  by  Fate,  and  how  I  have 
even  still  to  struggle  !  I  cannot  repair 
all  I  have  lost — after  thirty  a  man  does 
not  re-fashion  himself.  .  .  .  But  I  pluck  up 
a  good  heart,  and  believe  in  a  happy  revo- 
lution in  the  future." 

These  words  were  written  in  the  spring 
of  1789.  Five  years  followed,  during 
which  no  real  advance  towards  friendship 
was  made  on  either  side.  Goethe  had  re- 
turned from  Italy  an  altered  man.  He 
saw  his  way,  and  would  not  be  tempted 
to  forsake  it.  He  shook  off  the  burden  of 
miscellaneous  public  cares,  and  was  re- 
solved not  again  to  give  himself  away  to 
uncongenial  tasks.  Though  still  ready  to 
advise  and  assist  the  duke,  he  ceased  to 
appear  at  the  council  table.  The  estrange- 
ment from  Frau  von  Stein  before  long 
became  complete.  More  and  more  Goethe 
secluded  himself  in  his  home.  He  had 
not  gone  forward  with  the  stream  of  pop- 
ular literature  ;  he  was  now  in  opposition. 
As  a  poet  he  was  no  favorite  with  the 
mass  of  readers,  nor  did  he  seek  to  please 
them  ;  he  lived  his  life,  and  if  his  life 
yielded  poetry,  he  wrote  it  down  ;  if  not, 
he  was  silent.  The  collected  edition  of 
his  poems  was  not  warmly  welcomed.  He 
occupied  himself  more  and  more  with  sci- 
entific pursuits,  and  with  the  history  of 
art.  On  his  return  from  the  disastrous 
French  campaign,  Goethe,  saddened  by 
the  mournful  events  of  the  war,  and  op- 
pressed by  an  unusual  feeling  of  desola- 
tion, visited  Jacobi  at  Pempelfort.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  he  would  meet  a  genuine 
friend.     A   sorrowful  change  had  indeed 


taken  place  in  the  household — Jacobi's 
bright  wife  ("  one  of  Rubens's  women," 
said  Goethe)  was  dead ;  but  still  there 
were  some  who  would  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  Alas,  it  soon  appeared  that 
even  here  Goethe's  hermit  spirit  dwelt 
apart;  he  was  not  less  solitary  than  be- 
fore ;  nay,  he  was  more  so,  for  the  sense 
of  an  impassable  gulf  between  himself  and 
his  friend  seemed  a  crowning  proof  of  his 
isolation.  They  begged  him  to  read  aloud 
to  them  the  "  Iphigenie  ; "  he  could  not 
endure  its  pure  and  tender  ideality.  They 
produced  the  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus ;  "  he 
could  not  get  beyond  a  hundred  lines. 
His  mind  had  been  hardened  by  the  events 
of  the  campaign  ;  he  was  disposed  to  look 
on  human  affairs  as  a  severe  and  satirical 
critic.  But  in  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
forms  of  plants,  in  the  phenomena  of  light, 
he  was  profoundly  interested.  And  to 
live  with  these  he  must  return  to  solitude, 
or  form  a  community,  as  it  were,  from  the 
faculties  of  his  own  many-sided  intellect. 
In  the  quiet  of  his  Weimar  home  Goethe 
founded,  as  Herman  Grimm  has  put  it, 
"an  invisible  university,  where  he  filled 
every  department  himself  —  rector,  pro- 
fessor in  all  the  faculties,  private  tutor, 
pupil,  and  beadle;  everything  revolves 
about  him,  and  he  cares  for  everything 
separately.? 

The  dream  of  perfect  union  of  heart 
with  heart  had  faded  away.  If  any  woman 
could  be  the  companion  of  his  spirit  it  was 
Charlotte  von  Stein;  and  now  her  love 
was  but  a  memory  or  a  pang.  If  there 
was  any  man  on  whose  heart  his  own 
could  find  repose  it  was  Jacobi,  and  in 
Jacobi's  house  he  was  not  happy.  Per- 
haps he  could  altogether  dispense  with 
friendship ;  to  find  a  true  comrade  might 
be  impossible,  but  in  the  place  of  such  an 
one  he  might  establish  many  ministers  to 
his  intellect.  Herman  Grimm,  from  whom 
I  have  just  quoted,  observes  justly  that  at 
this  time  Goethe  ceased  to  cultivate  com- 
panionship as  of  man  with  man,  and  at- 
tached to  himself  a  number  of  specialists, 
each  of  whom  could  yield  something  to 
some  fragment  of  his  mind.  He  became 
a  general  with  his  adjutants ;  a  prince 
with  ministers  who  accept  their  portfolios 
for  this  department  or  for  that.     He  was 
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far  from  unhappy ;  he  was  delightfully  and 
profitably  occupied ;  and  yet  ooe  thing  was 
wanting.  Nor  was  a  serious  danger  ab- 
sent—  that  in  gathered  materials,  in  va- 
riety of  studies,  in  optics,  and  osteology, 
and  botany,  and  art-history,  Goethe  might 
lose  himself,  might  parcel  out  his  mind  into 
fragments,  and  cease  to  possess  the  force 
and  .momentum  of  one  living  character, 
or  as  he  himself  would  have  said,  one  living 
nature. 

The  incident  which  brought  together 
Goethe  and  Schiller  has  been  often  told, 
but  a  brief  notice  of  it  is  necessary  here 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  story,  and 
because  its  significance  has  not  always 
been  accurately  perceived.  Leaving  at 
the  same  moment  a  meeting  of  Batsch*s 
Natural  Research  Association,  Schiller 
and  Goethe  entered  into  conversation.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  former  that  such  a 
fragmentary  way  of  treating  nature  as  that 
adopted  by  the  lecturer  must  fail  to  inter- 
est such  of  the  audience  as  were  not  spe- 
cialists. In  these  words  he  touched  the 
very  heart  of  Goethe's  method  of  envis- 
aging external  nature.  "There  might, 
indeed,  be  another  mode  of  presenting 
nature,"  said  Goethe,  "not  dismembered 
and  in  fragments,  but  operative  and  alive, 
and  striving  definitely  from  the  whole  to 
differentiate  itself  in  the  parts."  And 
thereupon  he  plunged  into  his  theory  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  plants.  When  they 
reached  Schiller's  door,  Goethe  followed 
him  into  the  house,  and,  seieing  a  pen, 
sketched  the  type-plant.  **  That  is  not  an 
observation,"  said  Schiller,  "that  is  an 
idea."  "My  surprise,"  adds  Goethe,  in 
relating  the  incident,  "was  painful,  for 
these  words  clearly  indicated  the  line  that 
divided  us." 

Thus  at  the  moment  when  the  union 
was  effected,  it  was  wrought  through  op- 
position. "That  is  not  an  observation, 
but  an  idea."  Goethe,  gazing  at  an  actual 
plant  and  comparing  one  plant  with  an- 
other, held  that  he  really  divined,  really 
saw  within  the  visible  forms  that  typical 
form  which  they  were  striving  to  manifest. 
To  Schiller  who,  in  his  own  creations, 
started  from  an  idea  and  proceeded  to 
adapt  his  material  to  the  idea  which  he 
desired  to  set  forth,  it  seemed  as  if  Goethe 
were  but  following  a  like  method  —  that 
he  had  conceived  the  typical  plant  d 
priori,  and  was  accommodating  by  aid  of 
his  intellect  and  imagination  the  actual 
forms  of  leaf  and  flower  to  his  precon- 
ceived idea. 

The  incident  took  place  at  a  fortunate 
moment.     In  the  preceding  year  Schiller 


had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
whose  name  is  most  honorably  associated 
with  the  literary  movement  of  the  time  — 
the  publisher,  Gotta.  The  scheme  of  the 
Augsburg  AUgemeint  Zeitung^  still  a 
leading  journal  of  Germany,  was  in  Cotta*s 
head  and  he  proposed  that  Schiller,  whose 
interest  in  politics  was  deep  and  whose 
historical  studies  had  given  him  a  certain 
political  education,  should  become  its  first 
editor.  His  delicate  health  forbade  the 
acceptance  of  so  arduous  a  post,  but  he 
would  gladly  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  from  which  politics  and 
religion  should  be  excluded.  To  his  sur- 
prise Gotta  gladly  listened  to  the  proposal. 
The  name  Die  Horen  was  approved ;  the 
most  distinguished  thinkers  and  men  of 
letters  in  Germany  were  to  be  invited  to 
assist ;  if  Kant,  Jacobi,  Herder,  Klopstock, 
Voss,  Licluenberg,  Fichte,  Humboldt, 
Goethe  could  be  secured,  all  would  assur- 
edly go  well. 

On  the  13th  June,  1794,  Schiller  for- 
warded to  Goethe  a  prospectus  of  the 
magazine,  and  respectfully  invited  his 
co-operation,  promising  that,  if  he  joined, 
he  would  find  himself  in  good  company. 
Goethe  let  ten  days  pass  before  he  re- 
plied; then  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
scheme  of  Die  Horen.  "Keep  me  in 
friendly  remembrance,"  he  wrote,  a  month 
later,  "  and  believe  me  that  I  am  looking 
forward  with  sincere  pleasure  to  a  fre- 
quent interchange  of  ideas  with  you.** 
Such  cordiality  from  an  Olympian  had  in 
it  something  overpowering.  The  attract 
tions  of  Batsch^s  Scientinc  Association 
and  of  the  new  periodical  drew  Goethe 
more  than  once  from  Weimar  to  Jena, 
and  in  friendly  communion  with  Schiller 
the  league  was  almost  cemented.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves  the  meetings-^ on 
the  one  side  the  stiff  Geheimerath,  a  mid- 
dle-aged courtier,  now  grown  somewhat 
stout  and  heavy-jawed,  enjoying  a  tran- 
quil self-possession,  having  a  fund  of 
varied  experience,  and  bearing  a  reputa- 
tion for  Epicurean  tolerance;  we  can 
imagine  him  as  he  allowed  his  true  per- 
sonality gradually  to  reveal  itself  throagb 
the  masks  and  disguises  of  life ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  eager  idealist,  his  tall,  spare 
figure,  his  narrow  chest,  his  restless  en- 
ergy, his  aspiring  gaze,  his  exalted  air,  his 
phrases  from  the  Kantian  philosophy ;  and 
now  his  head  drooped  upon  bis  breast,  his 
racking  cough,  a  martyr  to  enthnaiasB* 
looking,  said  Goethe,  like  an  Ecc€  Hcm§* 
They  discussed  philosophical  questions. 
Schiller,  as  a  believer  in  a  system,  was 
armed  at  all  points ;  Goethe's  philosophy 
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was  a  vague  pantheism,  fed  from  a  mass 
of  observations  of  nature,  both  poetical 
and  scientific;  systems  he  waived  aside 
as  having  of  necessity  only  a  subjective  or 
personal  validity.  It  was  easy  to  worst 
Goethe  in  argument,  and  he  was  himself 
at  times  disturbed  by  the  force  with  which 
Schiller  assailed  the  grounds  of  his  con- 
victions;  but  somehow  in  the  end  he  es- 
caped from  the  trammels  of  argumentative 
discussion,  and  Proteus  stood  free.  Nor 
was  his  skill  in  argument  the  sole  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  Goethe's  new  friend. 
'•  Idealist "  we  name  Schiller,  and  he  is 
rightly  so  named.  But  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent to  Goethe  that  in  the  art  of  handling 
men  the  idealist  was  his  superior.  In  all 
the  deeper  and  broader  wisdom  about  hu- 
man life,  Goethe  was  beyond  measure  the 
better  instructed  of  the  two;  but  in  this 
or  that  case  where  difficulties  or  per- 
plexities had  arisen,  Schiller  would  be 
alive  at  all  points,  would  deal  skilfully 
with  this  person  and  that,  and  extricate 
himself  cleverly  from  an  untoward  posi- 
tion. Goethe  would  accept  things  with  a 
large  carelessness,  and  would  somehow 
outlive  them  in  the  end. 

Soon  after  they  parted  in  July,  1794, 
Schiller  wrote  a  long  and  memorable  let- 
ter, which  may  be  looked  on  as  the  real 
starting-point  of  that  correspondence  kept 
up  incessantly  for  so  many  years,  a  corre- 
spondence which  covers  the  whole  time 
from  1 794  to  the  month  of  Schiller's  death, 
May,  1805.  The  entire  period  of  the 
union  of  these  two  eminent  spirits  was 
ten  years.  In  Schiller's  brief  life,  ten 
years  counts  as  a  great  epoch,  and  they 
were  the  crowning  years  of  his  existence, 
those  towards  which  all  the  rest  had 
tended,  those  during  which  he  was  ad- 
vancing in  the  race  with  a  runner's  speed. 
Had  Schiller  died  before  he  gained  the 
frienclsliip  of  Goethe  we  should  have 
known  him  as  a  young,  ambitious  writer 
of  irregular  imagination,  and  an  intellect 
afflicted  with  a  tendency  to  philosophical 
speculations  which  did  not  aid  his  genius 
as  a  poet ;  and  Goethe  would  have  ap- 
peared to  us,  through  Schiller's  letters  to 
Korner,  as  cold,  calculating,  egoistic. 
Happily,  Schiller's  martyrdom  was  slow; 
and  hence  we  are  the  possessors  of  "  Wal- 
lenstein,"  "  Mary  Stuart,"  ♦♦  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  "  The  Bride  of  Messina,"  **  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  the  ballads,  and  the  later  lyrics  ; 
hence  we  can  observe  him  at  work  by 
means  of  that  long  correspondence,  to 
read  which  is  like  looking  into  a  glass  bee- 
hive, and  seeing  the  bees  shape  their  cells, 
only  that  here  the  bees  are  poets,  and  the 


cells  are  filled  with  other  sweetness  than 
that  of  the  heath-bell  or  the  honeysuckle; 
hence,  too,  instead  of  Goethe  the  calcu- 
lating egoist,  we  know  Goethe  the  loyal 
and  generous  friend,  such  as  he  is  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  of  Schiller  (1800)  to  the 
Countess  Schimmelmann  :  "It  is  not  the 
noble  qualities  of  his  intellect  which  bind 
me  to  hira.  If  he  had  not  the  highest 
worth  of  all  in  my  eyes  —  worth  as  a  man, 
whom  I  have  personally  learnt  to  know,  I 
could  only  wonder  at  his  genius  from  afar. 
I  can  truly  say  that  for  the  six  years  dur- 
ing which  I  have  lived  in  closest  union 
with  Goethe,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
been  mistaken  in  his  character.  There 
are  in  his  nature  a  lofty  integrity  and  truth, 
together  with  the  highest  earnestness  on 
behalf  of  what  is  right  and  good." 

But  let  us  return  to  the  first  remarkable 
letter  of  the  correspondence.  It  is  noth- 
ing else  than  an  attempt  on  Schiller's  part 
to  set  up  a  mirror  in  which  Goethe  may 
view  his  form  and  features,  for  "genius, 
he  says,  "ever  remains  the  greatest  mys- 
tery to  itself."  The  chief  impression  left 
upon  Schiller  after  their  recent  conversa- 
tions was  not  that  he  had  acquired  a  num- 
ber of  new  ideas,  but  that  he  had  been 
contemplating  an  extraordinary  mind,  and 
that  this  mind  had  a  power  to  draw  his 
own  towards  itself  out  of  intricacies  and 
extravagances,  and  into  broad,  sane  ways 
of  feeling  and  of  thought.  "  Your  calm 
and  clear  way  of  looking  at  things,"  he 
writes,  "keeps  you  from  getting  upon  the 
by-roads,  into  which  speculation  as  well 
as  arbitrary  or  self-directed  imagination 
is  so  apt  to  lead  one  astray.  Your  direct 
intuition  grasps  all  things  in  their  com- 
pleteness which  are  sought  for  laboriously 
by  analysis,  and  because  this  lies  within 
you  as  a  whole,  the  wealth  of  your  mind 
is  concealed  from  yourself;  for  alas!  we 
know  only  that  which  we  take  to  pieces. 
.  .  .  You  look  on  nature  as  a  whole  in 
order  that  you  may  obtain  light  as  to  each 
particular  part."  And  so  he  goes  on  to 
point  out  how,  getting  as  it  were  upon  the 
track  of  nature,  Goethe  ascends  from 
simpler  organisms  to  more  complex,  until 
at  last  he  arrives  at  man,  and  creates 
beautiful  human  forms  and  characters  in 
the  deep,  silent,  mysterious  way  of  nature 
herself.  "Had  you  been  born  a  Greek, 
or  even  an  Italian,  and  had  you  from  the 
cradle  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  choice 
natural  surroundings  and  of  an  idealizing 
art,  your  path  would  have  been  infinitely 
shortened,  perhaps  even  have  been  ren- 
dered quite  superfluous.  .  .  .  But  being 
born  a  German,  and  your  Grecian  spirit 
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having  been  cast  in  this  Northern  mould, 
you  had  no  other  choice  but  either  to  be- 
conoe  a  Northern  artist,  or,  by  the  power 
of  thought,  to  furnish  your  imagination 
with  what  reality  did  not  supply,  and  thus 
to  create  from  within  outwards  a  land  of 
Greece  by  a  reasoning  process."  At  first, 
in  his  romantic  period  of  '*  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  Goethe  —  so  it  is  implied  by 
the  criticism  —  was  a  German,  and  in  any 
attempt  to  correct  this  original  Germanic 
nature  there  was  a  danger  that  he  might 
have  remained  in  the  region  of  abstract 
conceptions,  and  have  never  got  so  far  as 
to  translate  these  conceptions  into  intui- 
tions and  the  concrete  forms  of  art.  From 
that  danger  Goethe  had  been  most  happily 
and  completely  delivered. 

So  runs  on  the  letter,  with  its  ingenious 
theory  of  Goethe's  genius  and  its  develop- 
ment—  a  singular  opening  to  a  series  of 
friendly  communications,  but  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  correspondence  in  its 
conscious  striving  after  the  highest  cul- 
ture, its  strenuous  cfiEort  towards  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  conduct  of  a  poet's 
mind.  Schiller  has  more  of  system  in  his 
body  of  philosophic  or  aesthetic  doctrine  ; 
Goethe  is  the  broader  and  more  penetrat- 
ing in  his  glances.  Both  strive  —  and 
each  in  his  own  fashion — after  things  of 
the  mind  with  rare  intelligence  and  zeal, 
as  others  strive  for  worldly  wealth  or  place 
and  power.  The  correspondence  is  not 
easy  reading ;  it  taxes  the  patience  of  one 
who  is  fain  to  repose  now  and  again  in 
pleasant  quietudes  of  feeling,  or  who  would 
gladly  overhear  the  gossip  of  daily  life. 
We  do  not  perceive  its  true  value  until  we 
have  formed  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe  which  belong  to 
these  years,  and  study  the  correspondence 
partly  as  a  commentary  and  partly  as  a 
document  in  the  history  of  origins. 

To  Schiller's  long  letter  of  analysis  and 
theory  Goethe  replied  almost  with  effu- 
sion. Writing  on  the  eve  of  his  forty-fifth 
birthday,  he  tells  his  new  friend  how  he 
regards  the  days  of  their  first  cordial  in- 
tercourse as  an  epoch  in  his  life  ;  and  how 
it  pleases  him  to  reflect  that  this  union 
came  in  a  natural,  unforced  way,  "for  it 
seems  to  me  that  after  so  unexpected  a 
meeting  we  cannot  but  wander  on  togeth- 
er." He  dares  to  hope  that  some  of  his 
manifold  undertakings  may  be  bequeathed 
to  his  young  contemporary  to  carry  to  com- 
pletion, and  promises  as  soon  as  possible 
to  place  in  Schiller's  hands  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  book  which  occupies  him  at 
present.  Nor  can  he  be  content  that  his 
friend  should  only   hold  an   intellectual 


mirror  up  before  him;  rather  let  Schiller 
write  about  himself,  the  course  of  his 
progress,  and  the  point  to  whidi  it  has 
brought  him. 

The  approach  of  miod  to  mind  is  very 
grave  and  noble.  They  do  not  throw 
themselves  into  each  otber*s  arms,  as  new 
friends  were  accustomed  twenty  or  thirtv 
years  earlier,  and  shed  the  tears  of  senti- 
ment. Each  maintains  himself  in  his 
place,  and  gives  the  other  his  right  hand 
in  pledge  of  helpful  comradeship  of  mind 
with  mind.  What  higher,  what  more  mov- 
ing spectacle  does  the  world  afford  than 
such  loyal  alliance  of  strong  man  with 
strong  man,  such  fellowship  of  athletes 
wrestling  for  the  solid  prizes  of  the  uni- 
verse 1 

Very  beautiful  in  its  tone  of  moderation 
is  Schiller's  next  letter:  "Our  acquaint- 
ance —  late,  but  awakening  in  me  many  a 
delightful  hope  —  is  for  me  another  proof 
of  how  much  better  it  often  is  to  let  chance 
have  its  way  than  to  forestall  it  with  too 
much  officiousness.  .  .  .  The  very  differ- 
ent paths  along  which  yon  and  I  moved 
could  not,  with  any  advantage  to  ourselves, 
have  brought  us  together  sooner  than  at 
the  present  time.  I  now  can  hope,  how- 
ever, that  for  as  much  of  the  way  as  re- 
mains we  may  travel  as  companions,  and 
with  so  much  more  advantage  as  the  last 
travellers  on  a  long  journey  have  always 
the  most  to  say  to  one  another.'*  Then, 
having  finely  remarked  that  all  Goethe's 
mental  powers  seemed  to  have  agreed  with 
his  imagination  that  it  should  be  their 
representative,  while  in  his  own  little  world 
of  man  the  philosophical  and  the  poetic 
minds  embarrass  each  other  in  their  oper- 
ations, he  goes  on  to  refer  to  his  bodily 
infirmity:  "I  can  scarcely  hope  for  time 
to  accomplish  any  great  and  general  men- 
tal revolution  in  myself ;  but  I  will  do  what 
I  can,  and  when  at  last  the  building  faJls, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  after  all,  have  snatched 
from  the  ruins  what  was  most  worthy  of 
being  preserved." 

The  activity  of  the  new  friends  has 
been  represented  by  Herman  Grimm  in 
an  algebraic  formula ;  it  was,  as  he  says, 
much  more  than  doubled ;  the  new  force, 
as  he  puts  it,  was  not  simply  G  -f-  S,  bat 
rather  (G  +  S)  -f  (S  +  G).  A  new  Goethe 
reinforced  by  Schiller  stood  side  by  side 
with  a  new  Schiller  reinforced  by  GiOeUie. 
There  were  boundless  possibilities  and 
ever-opening  vistas  in  this  friendship,  for 
the  friends  were  constantly  faring  forwardf 
fellow-travellers  in  untried  ways  of  intel- 
lectual experience,  fellow-pioneers  in  new 
worlds  of  the  imagination.     And  in  its 
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character  the  friendship  was  thoroughly 
masculine;  neither  spirit  rushed  into  the 
other  to  be  absorbed  and  lose  its  identity ; 
each  held  its  own.  There  was  no  feigned 
consent  of  opinions;  each  could  protect 
himself,  if  needful,  against  the  other's  in- 
fluence. The  first  fact  recognized  by  each 
was  that  of  his  own  individuality;  the 
next,  that  each  individuality  supplied  some- 
thing wanting  to  the  other.  And  as  time 
went  on  each  was  aware  of  a  great  accu- 
mulated gain.  "  The  change  which  your 
personal  influence  has  wrought  in  me," 
writes  Schiller  (12th  August,  1796),  "I 
feel  to  be  perfectly  marvellous,  and  though 
as  regards  one's  essential  self  and  one's 
ability  nothing  can  be  altered,  a  great  puri- 
fication has  taken  place  in  me."  And 
Goethe  (6th  January,  1798):  "If  I  have 
served  you  as  the  representative  of  much 
that  is  objective,  you  have  led  me  back  to 
myself  from  a  too  exclusive  observation 
of  outward  things  and  their  relations.  .  .  . 
You  have  given  me  a  second  youth,  and 
made  me  once  again  a  poet,  which  I  might 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be."  And  once 
again  Schiller  (23rd  July,  1799):  "  My  be- 
ing will  receive  quite  a  new  momentum 
when  we  are  together  again,  for  you  al- 
ways know  how  to  propel  me  towards  the 
outer  world  and  into  wider  latitudes ;  when 
I  am  alone  I  sink  back  into  myself." 
When  the  public  had  failed  to  distinguish 
the  separate  authorship  of  certain  writings 
which  they  had  published  in  association, 
Goethe  finds  pleasure  in  the  evidence  thus 
given  that  each  of  them  was  escaping 
from  mannerisms,  and  was  attaining  an 
excellence  free  from  merely  personal  pe- 
culiarities :  *'  It  will  then  be  for  us  to 
consider,"  he  goes  on  (26th  December, 
1795),  *' what  a  glorious  space  may  be 
spanned  by  our  each  holding  the  other  by 
one  hand,  and  stretching  out  the  other 
hand  as  far  as  nature  will  permit  us  to 
reach." 

Herder  would  willingly  have  trans- 
formed the  rulership  of  German  literature 
into  a  triumvirate.  His  jealousy  of  Schil- 
ler, and  the  painful  breach  with  the  duke 
and  Goethe,  in  which  questions  relating  to 
money  were  involved,  rendered  alliance 
with  him  impossible.  There  was  much 
that  was  lovable  in  Herder's  nature,  and 
yet  his  temper  was  easily  irritated,  and 
springs  of  bitterness  made  all  the  sweeter 
waters  brackish.  Goethe  valued  Herder's 
powers  highly,  but  his  moods  of  barren 
harshness  were  peculiarly  alien  to  Goethe's 
feelings.  '•  Herder's  two  new  volumes," 
he  wrote  in  June,  1796,  "  I  have  read  with 
great   interest.     The    seventh    especially 


seems  to  meadmirably  conceived,  thought 
out,  and  executed;  the  eighth,  although 
containing  much  that  is  excellent,  does 
not  impress  me  favorably.  ...  A  certain 
reserve,  a  certain  caution,  a  turning  and 
twisting,  an  ignoring,  a  niggardly  dealing 
out  of  praise  and  blame,  renders,  more 
especially  what  he  says  about  German 
literature,  extremely  meagre."  And  then 
follows  a  sentence  which  all  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture may  well  lay  to  heart,  and  which  con- 
tains encouragement  for  those  who  are  not 
afraid  to  love  well  lest  they  might  some- 
times love  unwisely :  "  It  may  be  owing  to 
my  present  mood,  but  it  seems  to  me  when 
speaking  of  what  is  written  as  of  what  is 
done  in  act,  that  unless  one  utters  oneself 
with  a£Eectionate  sympathy,  or  even  with  a 
certain  one-sided  enthusiasm,  the  result  is 
so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
Delight,  pleasure,  sympathy  with  things 
—  this  alone  is  real,  and  again  calls  forth 
reality;  all  else  is  empty  and  vain." 

Three  chief  objects  were  aimed  at  by 
the  now  united  friends :  to  cultivate  and 
direct  the  public  taste  of  Germany ;  to 
harry  and  if  possible  to  scatter  the  forces 
of  the  Philistines ;  and  above  all,  to  enrich 
their  native  land  with  great  and  enduring 
works  in  literature.  Each  wrought  in  his 
own  manner.  Schiller  was  the  author  by 
profession ;  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
books  to  find  themes,  and  then  adapted 
them  to  his  own  ideas.  He  "sucked  his 
subjects,"  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  '*  out 
of  his  fingers'  ends."  When  a  dramatic 
theme  had  been  found  there  came  upon 
him  first,  as  he  tells  us,  a  musical  mood  of 
mind,  from  which  after  a  time  emerged  a 
clear  conception  ;  he  would  then  arrange 
his  materials,  and  put  together  a  skeleton 
drama  —  the  most  material  process  of  all ; 
last  he  would  clothe  the  dry  bones  with 
flesh,  and  breathe  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.  Goethe's  poems  were  not  thus 
brought  together,  constructed,  and  ani- 
mated. They  were  more  like  vital  organ- 
isms, growing,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
from  a  living  germ.  Or  if  he  dutifully 
gathered  material,  it  was  of  no  avail  until 
some  power  other  than  that  of  the  con- 
scious will  came  to  unify  the  lifeless  mass 
and  animate  it  with  a  soul.  "We  can  do 
nothing,"  he  says,  "but  pile  the  wood  and 
dry  it  thoroughly ;  then  it  takes  fire  at 
the  right  moment,  and  we  ourselves  are 
amazed  at  the  issue."  His  larger  works, 
into  which  self-consciousness  necessarily 
entered,  Goethe  would  sometimes  submit 
to  Schiller,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of 
"  Wilhelm  Meister"  some  things  far  from 
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happily  conceived  are  due  to  Schiller's 
suggestion.  In  other  cases  he  bore  his 
growing  design  about  with  him  in  silence, 
and  feared  to  submit  it  to  consideration 
or  discussion.  So  it  was  with  the  "Her- 
mann und  Dorothea ; "  though  he  often 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  at  work 
upon  his  epic-idyl,  not  once  did  he  yield 
his  poem  to  his  friend's  scrutiny  and  analy- 
sis. Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well 
pleased  to  discourse  concerning  his  poet- 
ical projects,  and  discussed  all  the  later 
dramas  with  Goethe,  scene  by  scene. 
They  did  not  grow  in  silence;  they  might 
well  gain  by  such  discussion,  because 
there  was  little  in  them  of  the  inevitable  ; 
their  author  was  never  decided,  never 
could  let  his  work  rest,  and  often  altered 
a  part  just  before  rehearsal.  **  He  seized 
boldly  on  a  great  subject,"  Goethe  said 
long  afterwards  to  Eckermann,  "and 
turned  it  this  way  and  that,  and  handled  it 
now  in  one  fashion,  now  in  another.  But 
he  saw  his  object,  as  it  were,  only  on  the 
outside;  a  quiet  development  from  within 
was  not  within  the  province  of  his  art." 
But  with  every  new  piece,  adds  Goethe, 
he  made  an  advance  towards  perfection. 

Although  he  chose  subjects  from  history 
unconnected  with  his  own  life,  Schiller  is 
always  exposing  himself  through  his  ad- 
mirations, his  idealizings,  his  enthusiasms. 
His  imagination  delights  in  noble  atti- 
tudes, and  through  the  creatures  of  his  art 
we  discover  himself  —  a  beautiful  and 
well-defined  personality.  His  dramatic 
characters  and  the  man  himself  are  clearly 
intelligible.  Goethe  —  in  this  at  least 
resembling  Shakespeare  —  has  some  of  the 
taciturnity  of  nature.  All  his  works  are 
indeed  confessions ;  all  grow  from  his 
veritable  life;  and  you  think  you  have 
seized  him  in  some  dexterous  critical  the- 
ory, but  lo !  he  has  escaped,  he  is  far  away, 
and  mocks  you  with  ironical  laughter.  If 
you  search  for  the  roots  of  "  Faust  "  or  of 
**  King  Lear,"  you  must  dig  to  the  depths 
from  which  Igdrasil  grows,  that  tree  on 
which  all  we  mortal  men  hang  like  flutter- 
ing leaves.  With  a  certain  feeling  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  himself  completely 
intelligible,  Goethe  was  often  pleased  to 
veil  his  true  self,  and  he  indulged  a  whim 
for  disguises ;  thus  he  supposed  that  he 
might  remain  himself,  whole  and  undi- 
vided, and  produce  his  true  impression 
by  degrees,  whereas  if  he  were  known  in 
person,  a  group  of  notions  connoted  by 
the  name  of  **  Goethe  "  would,  so  to  speak, 
be  severed  from  his  total  self,  and  the  real 
Goethe  would  be  obliged  to  act  up  to  this 
notional  Goethe   in  the   minds  of   other 


men  —  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  task. 
Sometimes  this  tendency  carried  him  into 
idle  mystifications,  but  it  was  deep-seated 
in  his  nature.  In  later  days,  even  the 
good  Eckermann  was  now  and  again  too 
painfully  perplexed  by  the  oracle.  When 
his  famulus  humbly  asked  the  master  for 
some  explanation  of  '*  the  Mothers  '*  in 
the  second  ipart  of  "Faust,"  Goethe  onlv 
turned  his  face  full  upon  the  inquirer  and, 
with  wide  open  eyes, repeated  the  line:  — 

Die  Miitter,  die  Miitterl   's  klingt  so  wan- 
der lich. 

His  meaning  must  be  received  whole  by 
the  imagination,  and  not  be  apprehended 
piecemeal  by  means  of  explanations  de- 
signed for  the  understanding. 

Lines  of  difference  so  deep-drawn  be- 
tween the  pair  of  friends  created  no  diffi- 
culty in  their  communion  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  if  it  did,  that  difficulty  was 
happily  overcome.  Both  felt  strongly  that 
popular  taste  in  Germany  needed  to  be 
elevated  and  purified,  that  a  public  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  literature  and  art  must 
be  created  and  trained.  "The  public," 
writes  Schiller,  "no  longer  has  that  unity 
of  taste  which  belongs  to  childhood,  and 
still  less  that  unity  which  is  the  outcome  of 
perfected  culture.  It  stands  midway  be- 
tween both ;  hence  it  is  a  glorious  time  for 
bad  authors."  Schiller  held  that  a  true 
body  of  doctrine  respecting  works  of  art 
might  be  ascertained  and  inculcated,  that 
a  party  might  be  formed  under  his  own 
and  Goethe's  leadership,  and  that  by  a 
vigorous  attack  the  pedants  and  obscu- 
rantists might  be  driven  from  the  field. 
Goethe,  if  not  cynical,  at  least  older  and 
more  realistic,  expected  less  from  any- 
thing which  they  could  effect.  Every 
effort  indeed  should  be  made,  but'* who 
can  separate  his  ship  from  the  waves  on 
which  it  is  floating?  In  working  against 
wind  and  tide  one  makes  but  little  head* 
way."  Something,  however,  might  be 
done.  "  Things  were  the  same,**  he  writes, 
*^  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  1  began,  aqd 
will  be  even  so  long  after  I  am  gone.  Yet 
.  .  .  it  does  seem  as  if  certain  views  and 
principles,  without  which  no  one  ought  to 
approach  a  work  of  art,  must  by  degrees 
become  more  general." 

As  he  read  one  day  in  Martial,  it  oc- 
currred  to  Goethe  that  a  retort  upon  the 
enemies  of  Die  Horen  might  be  made 
in  the  skirmishing  way  of  epigrams. 
Schiller  eagerly  took  up  the  idea,  and  en- 
larged its  scope ;  and  so  came  into  exist- 
ence the  "  Xenia,**  foxes  with  firebrands 
at  their  tails,  let  loose  in  the  corn  of  Tim- 
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nath.  Literary  mediocrity,  learned  ped- 
antry, pietistic  sentimentalism,  metaphys- 
ical word-spinning  —  against  each  of  these 
a  lively  attack  was  directed.  To  Schiiler 
the  "Xenia"  were  almost  a  serious  poet- 
ical occupation;  he  looked  on  them  as 
miniature  works  of  art;  and,  in  truth,  his 
genius  adapted  itself  more  happily  than 
did  that  of  Goethe  to  the  epigram.  "  What 
time  I  wasted  over  them  !  "  was  Goethe's 
feeling  in  later  years,  and  while  he  wrote 
them  it  was  with  a  half-cvnical  feelins: 
that  to  be  modest,  able,  and  deserving 
during  our  threescore  years  and  ten  will 
not  prevent  the  devil's  advocate  from  ap- 
pearing beside  our  corpse,  and  that  per- 
haps it  is  better  to  anticipate  his  appear- 
ance by  the  aid  of  a  little  well-timed 
aggressiveness,  which  will  compel  our 
contemporaries  to  say  what  they  have 
against  us  in petto^  while  we  are  still  alive 
and  stirring.  A  man  can  efface  the  im- 
pression produced  by  malignant  comment 
or  lie  at  any  time,  said  Goethe,  by  his 
presence,  his  life, and  his  activity,  Schil- 
ler was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  coarse 
attacks  which  the  epigrams  called  forth  ; 
he  was  especially  anxious  that  the 
**  Xenia  "  should  not  be  mistaken  for  vul- 
gar satire,  but  rather  be  recognized  as 
poetical  productions  in  their  own  kind.  *'  I 
hope,"  replies  Goethe,  taking  things  in 
his  easy  way,  "  that  the  'Xenia  *  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  an  effect  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  that  they  will  keep  alive  the 
evil  spirit  that  has  been  raised  against 
us.  We  will  meanwhile  advance  with  our 
positive  works,  and  leave  to  it  the  torment 
of  negation.  If  only  our  humor  holds 
good  we  must  again  stir  up  their  spleen 
from  its  very  depths,  but  not  till  they  are 
quite  at  ease,  and  think  themselves  se- 
cure." 

In  that  remarkable  letter  with  which 
the  correspondence  between  the  two 
friends  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  Schil- 
ler speaks  of  Goethe's  transforming  him- 
self by  a  self-conscious  effort  from  a 
German  into  a  Greek.  The  period  'of 
their  union  is  that  of  Goethe's  Hellenism, 
and  to  it  belong  both  the  "  Hermann  und 
Dorothea  "  and  the  more  admirable  por- 
tion of  the  "  Helena,"  which  represents  the 
union  between  Faust,  as  the  genius  of 
Northern  art,  and  Helen,  the  ideal  of 
beauty  as  conceived  by  classical  antiquity. 
Schiller  died  when  the  Hellenistic  ten- 
dencies in  his  work  were  obtaining  their 
purest  expression.  Goethe  moved  for- 
ward, and  without  ever  ceasing  to  render 
honia^e  to  Oeek  poetry  and  Greek  art, 
he  passed  out  of  his  period  of  exclusive 


Hellenism  into  what  has  been  named  by 
one  of  his  critics,  correctly  enough 
though  the  name  is  a  cumbrous  one,  his 
period  of  **  eclectic  universality."  But 
did  Goethe  at  any  period  transform  him- 
self into  a  Greek,  or  was  he  at  best  only 
what  M.  Paul  Stapfer  suggests  as  an  ap- 
propriate description  —  the  greatest  of  the 
Alexandrians  ?  The  very  presence  of  a 
self-conscious  effort  to  become  that  which 
naturally  he  was  not  would  have  rendered 
him  incapable  of  attaining  the  frank  spon- 
taneity of  Greek  art.  Schiller,  however, 
has  overstated  the  facts  ;  Goethe  never 
attempted  to  transform  himself  into  a 
Greek  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  him 
essential  for  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  that  he  should  remain  a  German, 
since  it  was  from  the  alliance  of  the  Teu- 
tonic genius  with  the  genius  of  Greece 
that  he  hoped  for  the  birth  of  the  ardent 
child,  Euphorion.  And  in  the  represen- 
tative poem  of  this  period,  "  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,"  if  Goethe  is  more  than  else- 
where a  Greek  in  the  bright  purity  of  his 
art  and  its  fine  simplicity  of  outline,  here 
also  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  body  of 
thought  and  feeling  he  is  a  German  of  the 
Germans. 

We  can  trace  part  of  Schiller's  way 
towards  Hellenism,  and  it  is  curiously 
connected  with  his  views  in  ethical  phil- 
osophy. "  Through  all  Schiller's  works," 
said  Goethe  to  Eckermann,  "runs  the 
idea  of  freedom,  and  this  idea  assumed  a 
new  shape  as  Schiller  advanced  in  his 
culture  and  became  another  man.  In  his 
youth  it  was  physical  freedom  which  in- 
spired him,  and  expressed  itself  in  his 
poems;  in  his  later  life  it  was  ideal  free- 
dom." The  justice  of  this  remark  is  ob- 
vious ;  from  *'  The  Robbers  "  to  "  William 
Tell"  the  change  is  indeed  remarkable; 
but  the  idea  of  freedom  is  a  central  idea 
in  each.  From  the  French  Republic  he 
obtained  the  diploma  of  citizenship  as 
author  of  *'  The  Robbers,"  and  in  honor 
of  his  devotion  to  liberty.  But  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  convinced  Schiller  that 
civil  liberty  is  vainly  sought  by  those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  to  human  liberty  — 
the  freedom  of  cultured  manhood.  The 
poet  of  freedom  was  in  philosophy  a 
disciple  of  Kant,  whose  ethics  are  the 
strictest  ethics  of  duty.  The  categorical 
imperative,  "Thou  shalt"  and  "Thou 
shalt  not,"  written  on  the  conscience, 
seemed  to  Kant  to  be  a  sublimer  manifes- 
tation of  the  cosmos  to  which  we  belong 
than  even  the  starry  heavens  at  night. 
But  Kantian  ethics  did  not  quite  satisfy 
the   needs  of    Schiller's  poetical  nature. 
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To  the  idea  of  virtue  he  could  not  choose 
but  add  the  idea  of  beauty,  and  of  this  an 
essential  element  was  freedom.  Not  pain- 
ful self-subjugation  to  a  moral  law  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  highest  ideal  for 
man,  but  rather  a  joyful  embracing  of  law. 
The  duty  to  which  he  did  homage  was  the 
duty  of  Wordsworth's  ode  :  — 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads. 

It  was  the  conception  of  duty  incarnated 
in  Plutarch's  men ;  and  that  cultured  hu- 
manity from  which,  as  Schiller  believed, 
civil  freedom  might  rise  as  on  a  solid 
basis,  he  found  happily  exemplified  in  the 
Athens  of  Pericles. 

Their  tendency  towards  ideal  art,  in 
which  certain  abstractions  of  passion  and 
of  beauty  were  to  be  incarnated,  led 
Goethe  and  Schiller  to  distrust  merely 
personal  emotion,  which  had  not  been 
completely  taken  up  and  purified  by  the 
imagination,  and  in  a  certain  sense  gener- 
alized. As  dramatists  they  endeavor  to 
stand  above  and  away  from  their  own  cre- 
ations, related  to  these  not  as  a  man  to 
offspring  which  is  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  but  as  a  di  mi  urge  to  the 
world  which  he  fashions.  As  poets  learn- 
ing daily  more  of  their  craft,  they  naturally 
set  a  higher  value  each  day  upon  poetic 
form,  and  spoke  at  times  as  if  it  were  an 
advantage  to  the  artist  that  he  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  subject-matter  with  which 
he  dealt.  We  smile  at  Schiller's  touching 
devotion  to  a  theory  when  we  find  him 
congratulating  himself,  while  at  work  on 
*'  Wallenstein,"  upon  the  circumstance 
that  he  feels  coldly  towards  the  characters 
of  his  drama;  none  of  them  can  tempt 
him  to  put  any  of  his  own  personality  into 
them  ;  he  is  not  far  from  hating  them  all ; 
therefore  he  can  with  single  mind  occupy 
himself  with  the  poetic  form  of  the  piece. 
And  though  the  coldness  of  Goethe's 
"Natural  Daughter"  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  we  cannot  rejoice  to  see  a  poet 
who,  at  his  best,  was  so  real,  natural,  and 
spontaneous,  setting  himself  deliberately 
to  create  type-characters,  like  some  of  the 
dramatis personcB  of  that  play,  upon  whom 
the  author  will  not  even  condescend  to 
bestow  proper  names.  From  abstractions 
it  was  easy  to  pass  on  to  svmbols ;  if  once 
we  leave  the  surface  of  this  dear  old 
mother-earth,  we  are  but  too  likely  to 
wander  farther  and  farther  towards  the 
inane.  Some  of  the  lifeless  symbolism, 
the  allegorical  inorenuities  of  Goethe's 
later  poetry,  may  be  viewed  as  the  last 
product   of    the     intellectual     movement 


which  began  so  admirably  in  the  form  of 
ideal  art  and  Hellenism.  The  scientific 
studies  of  Goethe,  his  passion  for  the  dis- 
covery  of  type-forms  in  nature,  indirectly 
confirmed  this  tendency  in  art ;  it  seemed 
to  accredit  his  new  doctrine  with  the  au- 
thority of  nature  herself.  Bat  at  the 
same  time  it  is  right  to  remember  that  his 
habit  of  observing  natural  phenomena 
helped  also  to  keep  Goethe  in  close  con- 
nection with  reality,  and  encouraged  that 
method  of  intuition,  that  comprehensive 
and  penetrating  gaze  from  which,  whether 
in  science  it  led  to  discovery  or  error, 
some  of  his  happiest  poetical  motivea 
were  derived. 

The  year  of  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea," 
1797,  was  also  the  year  of  ballads.  Sinso- 
larly  enough,  that  year  is  memorable  for 
ballad  poetry  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Germany.  Then  it  was  that  Southey,  in 
his  home  at  Westbury,  caught,  in  **  Bishop 
Bruno,"  the  right  tone,  as  he  conceived  it, 
of  the  modern  ballad.  Then  it  was  that 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  residing  at 
Alfoxden  and  Nether  Stowey,  made  that 
autumn  excursion  to  Lynmouth  on  which 
was  planned  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  to 
be  included  next  year  among  the  *'  Lyrical 
Ballads."  Then,  too,  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
in  Weimar  and  Jena,  were  adding  to  Ger* 
man  literature  a  wealth  of  poetry  now 
familiar  to  us  all.  In  that  year  Goethe 
wrote  "The  Bride  of  Corinth,"  "The 
Magician's  Apprentice,"  **  The  God  and 
the  Bayadere ; "  Schiller  produced  in 
rapid  succession  "The  Diver,"  "The 
Glove,"  "The  Cranes  of  Ibycus,"  "The 
Ring  of  Polycrates,"  and  other  ballads 
which  take  rank  among  the  best  that  he 
has  written. 

As  contrasted  with  Goethe*s  early  songs 
and  lyrics,  these  poems  of  the  period  of 
his  friendship  with  Schiller  appear  to  be 
less  the  overflowings  of  instinct  and  spon- 
taneous nature  than  the  shapings  of  the 
self-conscious  artist.  "  I  had  come,** 
Goethe  writes  of  his  earlier  period,  "to 
look  on  my  indwelling  poetic  gift  quite  as 
nature  ;  the  more  so  as  I  was  inclined  to 
regard  external  nature  as  its  proper  object. 
The  exercise  of  this  poetic  gift  could,  in- 
deed, be  excited  and  determined  by  cir> 
cumstances,  but  its  most  joyous  and  rich- 
est action  was  involuntary,  or  rather  in 
opposition  to  the  will  :  — 

Through  field  and  forest  roaming, 
My  little  songs  still  humming. 
So  went  it  all  day  long. 

As  I  lay  awake  at  night  the  same  thing 
happened,  and  1  often  wished,  like  one  <3 
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my  predecessors,  to  get  me  a  leather  jer- 
kin, and  to  accustom  myself  to  write  in 
the  dark  so  as  to  fix  at  once  such  unpre- 
meditated song.  So  frequently  had  it  hap- 
pened that  after  repeating  a  little  song  to 
myself  I  could  not  recall  it,  that  I  some- 
times would  hurry  to  the  desk,  make  no 
delay  to  adjust  the  paper  as  it  lay  slant- 
wise, and  write  down  in  diag;onaI  lines  the 
poem  from  beginning  to  end  without  once 
stirring  from  the  spot.  .  .  .  For  the  poems 
which  came  thus  into  existence  I  had  a 
particular  reverence,  for  I  felt  towards 
them  somewhat  as  the  hen  does  towards 
the  chickens  which  she  sees  hatched  and 
chirping  about  her."  These  early  poems, 
many  of  which  are  songs,  springing  some- 
times from  purely  imaginative  motives, 
sometimes  from  personal  feeling  or  from 
incidents  in  Goethe^s  life,  are  perfect  in 
technique,  but  the  workmanship  is  seldom 
of  an  elaborate  kind.  From  among  the 
earlier  ballads  or  romantic  songs  one  may 
be  named  as  illustrating  the  character  of 
all,  "The  Fisher,"  inspired,  as  Goethe 
told  Eckermann,  by  the  mysterious  charm 
of  water,  the  irresistible  seduction  of  the 
rippling,  lapping,  whispering  stream  at 
noontide  under  a  summer  sun.  Or  we 
might  name  **  The  Erl-King,"  a  poem  in 
which  terror  and  love,  the  icy  fears  which 
cling  to  the  heart  of  popular  superstition 
and  the  mysterious  suggestions  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  night  and  lonely  na- 
ture are  marvellously  blended.  The  poems 
of  the  later  period  are  very  different  from 
these.  It  was  inevitable  and  right  that 
the  spontaneity  of  youth  should  give  place 
to  the  self-conscious  study  of  the  literary 
artist.  Some  of  these  later  poems  aim  at 
effects  which  might  almost  be  described  as 
approaching  those  of  plastic  art ;  the  form 
in  all  is  contrived  with  the  subtlest  skill; 
if  they  belong,  as  Goethe  said  that  his 
early  lyrics  did,  to  nature,  it  is  to  nature 
which  has  grown  aware  of  itself,  and 
which  exercises  over  its  own  creative  in- 
stincts an  exact  and  exquisite  superinten- 
dence. 

In  May  of  the  year  1805  the  end  came. 
Schiller  lay  dying.  Goethe  himself  was 
seriously  ill.  In  his  household  they  feared 
to  tell  him  the  saddest  tidings  of  all.  At 
night  they  listened,  and  could  hear  him 
weeping  in  the  darkness,  alone.  When 
morning  broke  he  asked,  "Is  it  not  true 
that  Schiller  was  very  ill  yesterday?" 
For  only  answer  to  his  question  he  heard 
the  sobs  of  Christiane.  **  He  is  dead?" 
said  Goethe,  putting  his  assurance  as  an 
interrogation,  and  so  leaving  an  avenue 
for  hope.     On  learning  the  truth  he  turned 
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aside,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  spoke  no  word. 

No ;  in  May  of  the  year  1805  the  end 
did  not  come;  nor  has  it  come  to-day. 
For  Goethe,  though  so  much  was  lost,  bis 
friend  remained  a  living  presence.  He 
had  known  no  spirit  which  stood  so  close 
to  his  own,  as  comrade  beside  comrade ; 
and  the  new  life  engendered  by  that  com- 
panionship could  not  pass  away  from  bim. 
We  recall  those  fine  verses  written  by 
Goethe  as  an  epilogue  to  Schiller's  poem, 
'•The  Bell,"  when  it  was  recited  in  honor 
of  bis  memory  in  August,  1805.  There  is 
consolation  in  the  repeated  words,  Denn 
er  war  unser  /  (For  ours  he  was  I )  and 
as  the  poem  closes  in  its  form  of  ten  years 
later,  the  thought  changes :  '*  Even  still 
he  is  with  us,  nor  could  we  receive  all  bis 
best  gifts  until  he  was  taken  from  us  by 
death."  When  Goethe  was  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  it  was  ordered  that  the  vault 
to  which  Schiller's  body  bad  been  inde- 
cently hurried  should  be  cleared.  There 
they  found  one  skull  of  peculiar  beauty ; 
it  was  declared  to  be  Schiller's.  They 
placed  it  on  the  pedestal  of  Dannecker's 
bust  of  the  poet.  A  poem  in  the  solemn 
terza  rima  of  Dante  tells  us  what  the  old 
man  felt  in  presence  of  this  relic  of  the 
grave,  what  mystic  loy,  what  solemn  ec- 
stacy,  for  a  fount  of  life  seemed  to  spring 
for  him  from  the  inmost  cavern  of  death  : 

Mysterious  chalice  I     Oracle  most  dear  I 
Even  to  grasp  thee  is  my  hand  too  base 

Except  to  steal  thee  from  thy  prison  here 
With  pious  purpose,  and  devoutly  go 

Back  to  free  air,  free  thoughts,  and  son- 
light  clear. 

Back  to  these,  not  for  relief  or  rest  or 
pleasure,  but,  amid  the  frailty  of  old  age, 
corroborated  for  renewed  toil  by  the  mem- 
ory of  such  a  friend  as  Schiller,  and  by  the 
thought  of  such  a  life  as  his,  so  pure,  so 
daring,  so  steadfast  to  high  aims. 

Edward  Dowden. 


From  Murray's  Magazinea 
A  MAIDEN  SPEECH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Tom  ought  to  be  here  by  now,"  said 
Lady  Cecilia,  glancing  at  her  watch,  and 
then  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  dare  say  he  won't  be  much  longer," 
said  Miss  Sinclair,  in  a  tranquil  tone. 
"Very  likely  it  isn't  all  over  yet."  But 
she  took  a  stealthy  glance  at  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  made  a  little  gesture 
of  impatience. 
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"He  said  he  would  be  here  by  four," 
Lady  Cecilia  rejoined,  "and  it  is  now 
nearly  half  past.  Can  anything  have  gone 
wrong?" 

Miss  Sinclair  did  not  reply;  but  after  a 
little  while  she  said,  — 

**  This  may  turn  out  to  be  an  eventful 
day  in  your  brother's  history,  my  dear. 
In  years  to  come  he  may  look  back  on  the 
day  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  think  of  how  he  hoped  to 
make  a  name  and  have  a  career.  But 
perhaps  your  brother  doesn't  indulge  in 
such  visions." 

Lady  Cecilia  looked  at  her  friend 
quickly. 

"  Edith,  you  mustn't  think  Tom  is  in- 
dififerent  because  he  doesn't  say  much. 
He  is  like  most  Englishmen,  and  hates  to 
show  his  feelings.  But  I  am  sure  he  does 
feel  —  he  is  ambitious,  I  know.  Don't  you 
think  so  too?" 

"  I  hope  so  certainly,"  said  Miss  Sin- 
clair. 

*•  He  may  do  great  things,"  Lady  Cecilia 
continued;  "have  a  career,  as  you  say. 
And  if  he  does,  you  will  know  that  you 
were  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  would  never 
have  gone  into  Parliament  if  you  hadn't 
wanted  him  to.  He  is  doing  it  just  to 
please  you." 

Miss  Sinclair  smiled  and  blushed  a 
little.  Lady  Cecilia's  words  were  pleasant 
to  listen  to;  but  she  felt  that  she  must 
make  some  protest. 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  a  wrong  motive," 
she  said.  "  He  ought  to  do  it  for  the  love 
of  his  country,  not  out  of  regard  for  me. 
But  I  am  glad  he  has  entered  public  life, 
any  way.  It  is  dreadful  to  me  to  see  a 
man  who  could  do  better,  wasting  all  his 
time  as  so  many  men  do.  Your  brother 
has  talent,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Lady  Cecilia  hastily ; 
"Tom  has  talent,  though  he  seems  anx- 
ious to  appear  as  stupid  as  he  can." 

It  is  possible  Miss  Sinclair  might  have 
protested  against  this  as  an  exa;jgeration, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  gen- 
tleman under  discussion. 

The  Hon,  Thomas  Chillingham  Walcot 
Barracliffe,  or.  as  his  friends  called  him, 
Tom  Banaclitfe,  was  a  tall,  good-looking 
man,  a  little  under  thirtv.  Both  the  ladies 
greeted  him  warmly. 

"Did  it  go  off  well?"  Miss  Sinclair 
enquired. 

'•  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  Lady  Cecilia  said. 

"TliLTc'snot  much  to  tell,"  he  replied 
slowly.  "  It's  a  form,  you  know  — a  mere 
form  :  and  it  doesn't  take  five  minutes. 
You  go  up   to  the  tab^e  —  two  members 
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introduce  you,  you  know.  You  take  the 
oath,  and  then  you  shake  hands  with  the 
speaker,  you  know;  and  tbafs  all.  You 
have  to  show  up  what  they  call  the  return 
to  the  writ." 

Edith's  mother  entered  the  room,  and 
Tom  Barracliffe  enquired  after  her  health, 
and  then  Lady  Cecilia  had  somethiDfi:  to 
say  and  drew  her  over  to  the  window. 
Tom  and  Edith  had  one  end  of  the  long 
drawing-room  to  themselves.  She  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Barracliffe,  you  are  really  a 
member,  and  I  shall  be  quite  impatient  till 
I  read  your  first  speech.  I  was  so  sorry 
that  there  was  do  contest  at  the  election; 
I  would  have  liked  you  to  give  ever  so 
many  addresses  to  the  electors  and  explain 
all  your  principles.  What  an  excitement 
we  should  have  had  over  the  poll  I " 

Tom  Barracliffe  smiled  a  little. 

"  I  believe  most  men  are  glad  to  get  in 
as  easily  as  they  can,"  he  said.  "  I  can*t 
say  I  was  anxious  to  speechify;  people 
ask  you  such  awkward  questions,  yon 
know." 

"  But  now  you  are  in  the  House,  yon 
must  speak,  you  know;  and  yoa  must 
begin  soon.  You  must  get  over  the  first 
awkwardness  as  soon  as  you  can.** 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  join  in  —  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  do  you  ?  '*  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  Miss  Sinclair  said ;  **  that  might 
be  too  soon.  You  must  take  a  week  or 
two  to  get  used  to  the  House;  bnt  you 
might  speak  once  or  twice  when  the  Esti- 
mates are  being  discussed.  Just  say  a 
word  or  two,  you  know,  and  reserve  yoar 
first  great  speech  for  some  great  occa* 
sion. 

"  You  want  me  to  make  myself  ridicu- 
lous," Tom  said. 

"Never  mind  about  seeming  ridicu- 
lous," she  replied.  "  Remember  Disraeli 
and  his  failure.  How  grand  it  was  of  him 
to  say,  *  The  day  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me  ! '  " 

Mr.  Barracliffe  looked  very  dubious. 
After  a  long  pause  he  said,  with  some  at- 
tempt at  lightness,  "You  lay  your  com- 
mands upon  me,  then." 

"  I  do.  You  are  to  be  ambitious,  you 
are  to  speak  and  sit  on  committee,  and 
address  public  meetings;  and  by-and-by 
you  will  get  some  office,  and  then  you  will 
go  into  the  Cabinet,  and  perhaps  become 
prime  minister." 

Tom  Barracliffe  looked  round,  and  then 
said  in  a  low  voice,  — 

"  You  don't  intend  to  keep  me  waiting 
till  then,  I  hope?" 
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"Till  you  are  prime  minister  —  no.  I 
shall  be  an  old  woman  then,  I  suppose.'* 

Tom  did  not  smile  or  look  at  her.  He 
sat  with  his  head  bent  forward,  gazing  in- 
tently at  a  spot  in  the  carpet.  After  a 
little  while  Edith  spoke  again, — 

"Seriously,  Mr.  Barracliffe,  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more  yet.  If  it*s  a  sin  not  to 
know  one's  own  mind,  I  am  guilty  of  it. 
I  like  you  very  much,  I  do  indeed;  and 
there  is  no  one  I  like  better  or  so  well.  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that. 
And  I  believe  in  you  too.  I  believe  you 
can  do  great  things,  and  I  want  you  to 
try." 

Here  a  footman  appeared  with  tea  and 
its  appurtenances.  Lady  Cecilia  and  Mrs. 
Sinclair  came  back  to  the  little  table  where 
the  two  young  people  were  sitting.  Tom 
looked  up  at  his  sister.  "Miss  Sinclair 
decides  that  I  am  to  be  an  orator." 

"  Edith  is  right,"  said  his  sister.  "  We 
expect  great  things  of  you  now  :  *The  ap- 
plause of  listening  senates  to  command.*" 

She  recited  Gray*s  verse  ore  rotundo, 

Tom   Barracliffe  looked  slightly  bored 

—  he  never  disguised  his  contempt  for 
poetry.  Miss  Sinclair  looked  at  him  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  I  shall  be  dreadfully  disappointed  if 
you  don't  make  your  presence  felt  in  the 
House,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Tom,  "  I  must  go  into 
training  at  once,  I  suppose.  "  What  does 
one  do  to  become  an  orator,  I  wonder  .'* " 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Sinclair,  "you'll  want 
to  read  up  all  the  ^rreat  questions.  If  you 
like,  I'll  ask  Mr.  Tracy  to  give  me  a  list 
of  the  best  books." 

Tom  Barracliffe  did  not  look  particu- 
larly pleased. 

"Oh,  Tracy,"  he  said;  "of  course,  he 
knows  all  about  it !  " 

"Mr.  Tracy  knows  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing,  or  almost  everything," 
said  Miss  Sinclair.  "  He  is  like  an  ency- 
clopsedia,  and  he  always  opens  at  the  right 
place." 

Tom  didn't  reply  at  once,  and  the  con- 
versation drifted  away  from  the  omniscient 
Mr.  Tracy.  But  as  Lady  Cecilia  was  tak- 
ing leave  — a  private  and  particular  leave 

—  of  her  friend,  she  said, — 

"  I  never  knew  before  you  thought  so 
much  of  Mr.  Tracy,  Edith." 

Miss  Sinclair  blushed  a  little,  but  she 
replied  firmly,  "  Mr.  Tracy  is  the  cleverest 
man  I  know,  and  the  best." 

"  Poor  Tom  has  got  a  rival  then,"  said 
Lady  Cecilia,  looking  straight  at  her  friend. 

"  Mr.  Tracy  will  always  be  my  friend,  I 
hope,"  she  replied,  "  whatever  happens." 
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After  a  short  pause  she  added,  "  He  has 
never  claimed  to  be  more.** 

Lady  Cecilia  was  somewhat  reassured, 
but  as  she  and  her  brother  were  driving 
home  together,  she  couldQ*t  refrain  from 
asking  him  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Tracy. 

Tom  laughed. 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,"  he  said. 
"  He*s  nobody  —  writes  for  reviews  and 
dictionaries,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  suppose  he's  clever,'*  said  Lady  Ce- 
cilia carelessly. 

"  Oh,  yes,*'  Tom  replied.  "  He's  clever, 
no  doubt.     We  were  at  school  together.*' 

A  good  deal  was  implied  in  the  last  sen- 
tence. It  meant  that  it  was  at  school  that 
Tom  had  learned  that  very  clever  people 
generally  exist  very  much  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  can  turn  their  cleverness  to 
account. 

"  I  may  as  well  get  a  list  of  books  from 
old  Tracy,"  Tom  added. 

"  Why  were  you  so  late  in  coming, 
Tom  ?  "  asked  his  sister. 

"  I  looked  in  at  the  club  on  the  way  up. 
Peppercorn  came  in  a  bad  second." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  have  kept 
us  waiting,"  Lady  Cecilia  replied.  "You 
knew  how  excited  Edith  was.** 

Tom  only  smiled  in  reply.  His  smile 
denoted  superiority  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  women's  ways.  He  was  not  go- 
ing to  lose  his  suit  by  appearing  too  eager 
to  win  it.  Just  as  the  carriage  was  stop- 
ping he  said  to  his  sister,  — 

"  Don't  think  that  I  am  going  to  lose  my 
chance.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  late 
lamented  Sinclair  didn't  spin  cotton  all 
those  years  for  nothing ;  she  must  be  very 
rich.  I've  no  doubt  I  should  be  able  to 
start  the  best  training  stable  in  England. 
That's  the  only  way  to  make  anything  out 
of  racing." 

And  brother  and  sister  entered  the  pater- 
nal dwelling,  the  town  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Meadhamstead.  Tom  was  the  second 
son  of  that  well-known  nobleman,  and  his 
elder  brother  was  married  and  had  chil- 
dren. Tom  had  a  full  share  of  that  popu- 
larity which  frequently  consoles  younger 
sons.  Almost  every  one  spoke  of  him  as 
a  very  good  sort  of  fellow  indeed.  He 
danced  well  and  rode  well,  and  both  at 
Monte  Carlo  and  Notting  Hill  was  a  great 
slaughterer  of  pigeons.  He  was  tall  and 
undeniably  good-looking,  and  Miss  Sin- 
clair, as  we  have  seen,  thought  him  re- 
markably intelligent.  He  had  come  to 
know  that  young  lady  by  means  of  his  sis- 
ter, Lady  Cecilia,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Tom  and  thought  he  wanted  a  little  judi- 
cious guidance.     Tom  had  been  spending 
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too  freely  for  some  years,  and  bis  father 
had  emphatically  refused  either  to  increase 
his  allowance  or  to  pay  his  debts.  Hence 
Ton;  had  come  to  regard  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony  with  an  eye  of  favor,  or  at  least 
of  resignation.  And  Miss  Edith  Sinclair, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  a  wealthy  cotton- 
spinner,  not  long  deceased,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  great  lots  in  our  Babylonian 
marriage  market. 

At  first  his  wooing  was  very  successful. 
Edith  seemed  to  like  him,  danced  with 
him,  and  talked  with  him,  and  became 
more  friendly  than  ever  with  Lady  Cecilia. 
Then  he  had  experienced  a  check.  Talk- 
ing seriously  to  him  one  day,  Edith  told 
him  she  didn't  admire  idleness  and  idle 
people,  that  she  thought  a  man  should  find 
something  better  to  do  in  the  world  than 
shooting  pigeons.  There  were  plenty  of 
occupations  —  science,  art,  literature,  pol- 
itics.    Why  didn't  he  choose  one  of  these  ? 

Tom  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  this 
novel  doctrine,  and  consulted  his  sister. 

**  Edith  means  what  she  says,"  Lady  Ce- 
cilia replied.  "  I  know  her  way  of  think- 
ing. If  you  want  to  please  her,  you'll 
have  to  do  something;  you'll  have  no 
chance  if  she  once  thinks  you  are  stupid." 

**  I  know  she  admires  intellect,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  Tom  said  ruefully. 

"You  had  better  try  politics,  Tom,"  his 
sister  had  replied;  "it's  easier  than  any- 
thing else.  And  papa  can  get  them  to  find 
you  a  safe  seat  when  the  general  election 
comes  on." 

Thus  it  was  that  Tom  had  become  a 
legislator,  and  now  he  was  contemplating, 
with  some  repugnance,  the  idea  of  having 
to  make  a  speech.  But  after  a  few  days' 
attendance  at  the  House,  his  fear  sensibly 
diminished.  It  seemed  pretty  easy  to 
speak  as  well  as  most  members  did.  And 
what  they  said  looked  all  right  when  it  was 
reported  in  the  papers. 

The  Mr.  Tracy  who  has  been  mentioned 
was  an  old  friend  of  Edith's,  if  a  young 
lady  of  twenty-three  can  be  said  to  have 
any  old  friends.  He  came  very  often  to 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  house  in  Park  Lane,  talked 
a  good  deal  to  Edith,  and  lent  her  books 
with  passages  marked  in  them.  These 
Edith  did  not  always  read,  but  she  liked 
discussing  them  with  Mr.  Tracy.  Edith 
was  very  intelligent,  and  was  always  form- 
ing plans  for  what  she  called  her  mental 
improvement.  The  claims  and  fascina- 
tions of  society  were  invariably  too  strong 
for  these  well-meant  intentions  ;  but  Edith 
held  fast  to  her  friendship  with  Mr.  Tracy, 
as  a  proof  (to  herself)  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether frivolous. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Aboqt  a  fortnight  after  Tom  Banm- 
cliffe's  final  enrolment  as  a  legislator,  Mist 
Sinclair  bethought  herself  that  she  hada't 
seen  Mr.  Tracy  for  several  days,  aod  was 
pleased  to  remember  that  he  was  coining 
in  to  dinner  that  evening.  While  she  was 
dressing  she  thought  a  good  deal  of  her 
old  friend,  and  wondered  he  had  kept 
away  so  long.  He  had,  as  she  told  Lady 
Cecilia,  never  aspired  to  be  more  than  a 
friend,  and  he  had  seen  with  anmoved  eye 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  good  many  suitors. 
He  was  free  from  all  petty  jealoasy,  and 
yet  Edith  was  sure  that  he  did  not  like 
Mr.  Barracliffe.  She  remembered  a  dis- 
cussion she  had  had  with  him,  in  which 
she  had  been  led  into  championing  the 
cause  of  the  society  young  man. 

"  The  men  one  knows,''  she  had  said, 
"generally  seem  rather  stupid,  because 
they  haven't  much  to  say,  and  say  it 
badly.  But  still  they  are  capable  of  snr* 
prising  one  at  times  by  being  so  much 
better  than  they  look.  They  are  too  much 
afraid  of  wearing  their  heart  upon  thdr 
sleeves." 

"  Miss  Sinclair,"  Mr.  Tracy  had  replied 
very  seriously,  "the  belief  in  the  inarticu- 
late youne  Englishman  is  one  of  the  most 
hurtful  of  our  social  superstitions,  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  of  our  idola  tribuu 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  worship  that 
silly  fetish  of  society  novels.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  average  young  man  appears 
stupid  and  indifferent  because  he  really  is 
so." 

The  conversation  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  always  in  general  terms,  but  each  had 
known  that  the  other  was  thinking  of  Mr. 
Barracliffe. 

Edith  remembered  this  talk,  and  was 
sorry  for  Mr.  Tracy.  She  had  herself  a 
firm  belief  in  Mr.  Barraclifife's  tsdent,  and 
in  the  real  goodness  of  his  disposition, and 
felt  sure  that  proofs  would  be  forthcom" ' 
ing;  but  in  proportion  as  it  was  clear  to 
her  that  Tom  had  gained  a  place  in  her 
affections  which  no  one  else  had  held,  she 
felt  a  certain  tenderness  for  the  man  who 
had  the  second  place  in  her  mind.  They 
had  never  thought  of  being  more  than 
friends,  she  told  herself,  but  now  even  that 
friendship  was  modified. 

Edith  sat  next  to  Mr.  Tracy  at  dinneft 
and  was  very  amiable  to  him.  She  made 
him  talk,  and  listened  with  the  most  flat 
tering  attention.  Only  when  the  talk  was 
of  politics  she  wondered  if  he  guessed 
that  she  was  thinking  of  Mr.  BarracUflEe. 
Mr.  Tracy  had  good  reasons  for  talking 
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on  political  subjects  —  the  political  situa- 
tion was  just  then  very  peculiar.  Various 
rumors  had  been  afloat,  and  were  now 
gathering  consistency  and  definite  shape. 
These  centred  round  a  great  politician, 
whom  his  opponents  called  the  first  of  ora- 
tors, and  his  followers  the  first  of  states- 
men. Mr.  Vavasour's  position  in  the 
world  of  politics  was  as  remarkable  as 
great  experience,  unrivalled  talents,  and 
the  most  restless  energy  could  make  it; 
and  so,  when  it  was  auihoritatively  stated 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  accept  what  was  then  known  as 
the  New  Programme,  the  greatest  interest 
was  excited.  The  report  was  at  once  de- 
nied. Mr.  Vavasour  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  journal  which  had  published  it,  but  his 
language  was  so  guarded  and  ambiguous 
that  the  advocates  of  the  New  Programme 
were  more  than  ever  certain  of  their 
illustrious  convert.  And  not  many  days 
after,  Mr.  Vavasour,  in  distributing  the 
prizes  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  made  a  speech 
which  hiad  electritied  the  whole  country. 
The  New  Programme  was  to  be  adopted 
under  a  changed  name.  Mr.  Vavasour 
had  acceptt^d  the  measures  he  had  de- 
nounced. Never  since  the  great  conver- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  there  been  so 
much  political  excitement.  The  great 
question  was,  how  far  Mr.  Vavasour  would 
be  able  to  carry  his  own  followers  with 
iiim.  A  schism  in  the  party  seemed  in- 
evitable. 

It  was  on  these  topics  that  Mr.  Tracy 
discoursed,  while  Edith  listened,  and 
thought  of  Mr.  Harracliffe.  How  would 
all  this  affect  him?  If  there  was  a  split, 
which  side  would  he  take.** 

Mr.  Tracy  noticed  her  abstracted  air, 
and  divined  whither  her  thoughts  were 
tendintr. 

He  said  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to 
make  indifferent,  •' Your  friend  Mr,  Bar- 
racliffe  is  one  of  the  new  members,  isn't 
he?" 

The  question  was  quite  unnecessary, 
and  Edith  knew  it. 

"  Yes."  she  said,  "he  is." 

*•  Now,"  continued  the  other,  *'  I  won- 
der what  suggested  the  idea  to  him.  Does 
he  think  of  becoming  a  statesman  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  a  low  opinion  of 
Mr.  Barracliffe,"  said  Edith  with  forced 
calmness.  "You  seem  to  think  that  he 
has  no  capacity  whatever." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Tracy  quickly. 
"  He  is  an  expert  horseman,  a  crack  shot, 
and  he  used  to  play  cricke*  very  well  in- 
deed." 
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His  irony  was  too  apparent.  Miss  Sin- 
clair's cheeks  flushed,  and  she  replied  with 
some  warmth,  — 

"  Perhaps  he  is  not  so  stupid  as  you 
think.  He  may  surprise  you  one  of  these 
days.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  firmly  in  his 
ability  and  in  his  future." 

And  Edith  darted  an  indignant  glance 
at  him  as  she  left  the  room  with  the  other 
ladies. 

Tracy  felt  very  unhappy  as  he  lighted 
his  cigarette.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
shown  so  plainly  his  dislike  of  Tom  Bar- 
raclifife,  and  it  was  but  poor  consolation  to 
assure  himself  that  his  low  estimate  of 
that  gentleman  was  the  right  one. 

"  What  can  she  see  in  him  ?  "  he  kept 
repeating  to  himself,  as  many  a  hapless 
gentleman  has  done  in  like  case. 

In  the  drawing-room  his  mortification 
mounted  still  higher.  Tom  Barracliffe 
had  come  in,  and  was  talking  to  Edith. 
She  was  interested  in  his  conversation 
evidently,  for  she  smiled,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.  Mr.  Tracy  could  not  help 
watching  the  two  young  people,  while  he 
tried  to  talk  commonplaces  to  Mrs,  Sin- 
clair. 

Tom  had  come  in  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  bring  Miss  Sinclair  a  piece 
of  news.  Lord  Yelverton  had  made  a 
short  speech,  in  which  he  had  declared 
himself  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Vavasour's 
lead  any  longer.  And  Lord  Yelverton 
would  have  a  large  following. 

"And  you,  Mr.  Barraclifife?"  Edith 
asked  excitedly. 

Tom  looked  very  grave. 

"  I  shall  follow  Lord  Yelverton,"  he 
said.  "  But  I  shall  not  tell  anybody  so 
just  yet.  Only  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  know  it." 

Edith  nodded  solemnly.  She  felt  that 
she  was  the  possessor  of  a  state  secret. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  take  that 
side,"  she  saici.      "  Mr.  Tracy  says  —  " 

She  stopped,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  gentleman  she  had  named.  Tom 
appeared  not  to  notice  this, 

"  We  shall  have  lively  times  in  the 
House,"  he  said,  "  Yelverton's  resigna- 
tion will  be  followed  by  one  or  two  others. 
Then  there  will  be  a  want  of  confidence 
motion,  and  a  high  old  debate." 

"Ah,"  cried  Edith  eagerly,  "what  a 
chance  for  you  !  You  must  speak.  They 
will  listen  all  the  more  because  they  won  t 
know  on  which  side  you  are  going  to 
vote." 

Tom  laughed  a  little. 

«  Would  you  really  like  me  to  speak?" 
he  said. 
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"  Oh,  you  must,  you  must ! "  she  re- 
ph'ed.  "You  must  show  them  that  you 
are  not  going  to  be  a  mere  dummy,  who 
only  votes  as  he  is  told." 

"And  you  won't  mind  it  if  I  make  an 
ass  of  myself  ?  "  asked  he.  **  I  dare  say 
I  shall." 

"  I  am  sure  you  won't  make  yourself 
ridiculous,"  she  said.  "  Tve  no  doubt 
you'll  succeed  very  well ;  of  course  I 
shan't  expect  too  much." 

'*  I'll  trv  then,"  he  said.  "  It's  to  please 
you,  you  know." 

She  avoided  his  glance. 

"  Shall  you  be  very  nervous,  do  you 
think?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied.  "  And  now, 
I  suppose,  I  ought  to  go  down  to  the 
House  again." 

"  Of  course  you  ought,"  she  said. 
"  Run  away."  And  she  gave  him  a  glance 
which  ought  to  have  made  him  proud  and 
happy. 

Mr.  BarraclifEe  took  his  leave  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  club,  where  he  prepared 
himself  for  his  legislative  duties  by  win- 
ning ten  pounds  at  icarti, 

Mr.  Tracy  did  not  stay  very  late  at  Mrs. 
Sinclair's. 

"Going  so  soon,  Mr.  Tracy?"  Edith 
exclaimed  as  he  said  good-bye.  "Shall 
we  see  you  again  before  long?  We  are 
always  in  at  five  o'clock  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  as  you  know." 

"I  can  hardly  forget  that,  Miss  Sin- 
clair," Tracy  replied  gloomily. 

"You  have  rather  avoided  us  lately,  I 
am  afraid,"  Edith  replied,  with  an  attempt 
at  lightness  in  her  tone. 

"Yes,  Miss  Sinclair,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  I  have  kept  away  a  little.  When  I  came 
I  could  hardly  speak  to  you.  I  had  to  sit 
by  and  watch  Titania  caressing  the  long 
ears  of  Bottom." 

Edith  felt  very  angry  at  these  words; 
but  when  she  looked  at  the  speaker,  and 
saw  how  unhappy  and  dejected  he  looked, 
her  anger  gave  way,  and  she  said  quietly, 

"  Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Tracy.  You  are  very  unjust  to  —  to  Mr. 
BarraclifiFe." 

After  a  pause  she  said,  still  more  gen- 
tly, "  I  shall  be  very  unhappy  if  you  con- 
tinue to  think  so  badly  of  him." 

Mr.  Tracy  uttered  something  between 
a  sigh  and  a  groan,  pressed  her  hand  for 
one  moment,  and  then  left  the  house.  He 
walked  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  sat 
down  and  meditated  sadly.  He  thought 
of  Edith,  of  how  he  had  first  met  her,  and 
of  all  their  confidential  conversations,  of 
bow  proud  he  was  of  her  intelligence  and 
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her  beauty,  and  of  how  pleasant  their 
friendship  had  been. 

"  And  now  it  is  all  over,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "She  is  going  to  marry  that  tall, 
good-looking,  stupid  barbarian.  She  is 
very  much  in  love  with  him  — I  saw  her 
eyes  following  him  round  the  room.  She 
liked  me  very  much  once,  but  never  like 
that.  She  likes  me  still  in  a  way,  but  our 
old  friendship  is  dead,  and  only  wants 
decent  Christian  burial ;  or,  if  it  still  lives, 
it  won't  survive  her  marriage  to  that  ani- 
mal. Between  a  man  and  a  woman  a 
friendship  that  doesn't  lead  to  a  weddinfl^ 
will  be  ended  by  a  wedding.  After  all, 
she  is  only  going  the  wav  of  all  heiresses." 

Thus  did  Tracy,  saa  at  heart,  solilo- 
quize, and  then  he  fell  again  to  thinking 
of  Edith,  her  fine,  pencilled  eyebrows  and 
her  lovely  eyes,  and  how  she  had  looked 
when  she  had  said  this  well-remembered 
word  and  that.  After  mach  masing  he 
gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  took  a  from  a  shelf 
a  tiny  volume  which  he  knew  well.  It  was 
the  "Enchiridion"  of  Epictetus,  and  he 
read  in  it  the  familiar  doctrine  of  rd  ^'  liyitv 
and  TiX  1^  kf  ^fdv. 

Tom  BarraclifiFe,  too,  thought  a  ^ood 
deal  about  Edith.  He,  too,  had  noticed 
the  eyebrows  and  the  eyes,  and  knew  as 
well  as  poor  Tracy  that  Miss  Sindair  was 
remarkably  pretty. 

This  was  an  additional  stroke  of  good 
fortune  —  heiresses  so  often  think  it  sn- 
pcrfiuous  to  be  good-looking;  and  he 
thought  with  the  greatest  pleasure  oi  the 
suitors  Miss  Sinclair  had  had,  over  all  of 
whom  he  was  going  to  triumph.  Mr.  Bar- ' 
raclifife's  reading  had  not  been  very  ezteo* 
sive,  and  I  do  not  know  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Congreve.  But  he  would  have 
echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  famooB 
couplet, — 

If  there  is  bliss  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 

The  heart  that  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me. 

And  then  his  thoughts  wandered  on  to 
other  fields  —  to  the  purchase  of  yearlings 
and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,  and  the 
still  heavier  stakes  of  Sandown  and  Kemp- 
ton.  Even  gentlemen  who  don't  care  for 
poetry  are  capable  of  imaginative  flights 
like  this. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Tracy  called  at 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  and  had  a  few  minutes* 
talk  with  Edith  alone. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  I 
am  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did  the  other  night 
You  said  I  was  unjust  to  Mr.  BanadifEe, 
and  you  are  very  likelv  right," 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  her  for  some 
time,  smiling  sadly.   '*  We  have  been  veiy 
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great   friends,   haven't  we?"    he    said  at 
last. 

Edith  bowed  her  head,  and  her  voice 
shook  a  little  as  she  replied, — 

"  And  we  shall  continue  so,  I  hope. 
Why  should  everything  be  changed  ?  Be- 
cause, if " 

"  We  might  be  still  the  best  of  friends, 
if  it  were  not  for  one  thing.  I  love  you  — 
love  you  so  passionately  that  the  thought 
you  will  soon  belong  to  another  is  more 
than  I  can  bear.  And  so  I  am  prejudiced 
and  unjust,  as  you  say,  I  am  really  say- 
ing good-bye,  Edith,  now.  I  shall  not  see 
you  again  for  some  time,  perhaps  not  till 
after  you  are  married.  And  if  in  the  midst 
of  all  your  happiness  you  can  find  time  to 
think  of  one  as  desolate  and  unhappy  as 
I  shall  be,  think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you 
can." 

"Mr.  Tracy,"  Edith  cried,  **  I  am  so 
sorry  for  all  this  ;  I  never  thought  you 
cared  for  me  in  that  sort  of  way." 

'*  Good-bye,"  he  said  again.  Their 
hands  clasped,  and  he  was  gone. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Edith  wished  that 
she  had  told  him  that  she  was  not  abso- 
lutely engaged  to  Mr.  Barracliffe,  as  he 
supposed,  and  then  she  was  glad  she  had 
not  undeceived  him.  For,  after  all,  was 
he  wrong  ?  Had  she  not  virtually  surren- 
dered ?  She  tried  to  imagine  how  she 
would  feel  if  everything  was  broken  off 
between  her  and  Mr.  Barracliffe.  But  she 
soon  took  refuge  from  this  dismal  prospect 
by  reassuring  herself  of  her  belief  in  him. 
To  the  superficial  observer  he  might  ap 
pear  dull  and  commonplace  ;  she  had  seen 
from  the  first  that  beneath  his  external  in- 
difference and  occasional  heaviness  there 
lay  hid  talent  and  character  and  deep  feel- 
ing; she  was  sure  of  this,  and  the  world 
at  large  would  be  sure  of  it  too,  before 
very  long. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  poor 
Tracy  was  forgotten,  and  Edith  was 
pleased  to  have  her  usual  daily  visit  from 
Lady  Cecilia,  who  came  in  full  of  talk 
about  Tom  and  the  speech  which  he  was 
going  to  think  seriously  about  in  a  few 
days. 

And  while  the  young  ladies  were  em- 
ployed in  this  interesting  and  agreeable 
manner,  Tom  had  hunted  up  Mr.  Tracy  in 
his  suburban  lodgings,  and  was  explaining 
to  his  old  schoolfellow  the  very  private 
and  particular  business  which  had  brought 
him  to  that  unfashionable  neighborhood. 
Tom  felt  that  his  errand  was  a  very  disa- 
greeable one,  and  he  was  very  awkward  at 
first ;  but  the  interview  was  soon  over,  and 
he  left  the  house  with  the  comfortable  feel- 
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ing  of  a  man  who  has  got  what  he  wanted 
and  now  sees  his  path  straight  before  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  great  debate  on  the  want  of  con- 
fidence motion  did  not  come  off  till  nearly 
a  month  later.  There  had  been  all  the 
usual  preliminary  skirmishes  of  letters, 
public  speeches,  meetings,  demonstra- 
tions. The  opponents  of  the  New  Pro- 
gramme and  its  advocates  were  alike 
active,  and  Mr.  Vavasour,  shaking  off  the 
weight  of  years,  had  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  produced  one  of  his  most  magnificent 
orations.  And  the  excitement  deepened 
as  both  parties  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether for  their  great  conflict.  And  as  the 
time  grew  nearer,  and  the  issue  seemed 
more  and  more  doubtful,  and  more  and 
more  momentous,  the  two  ladies  who  were 
interested  in  Tom  Barracliffe  became  ex- 
cited and  nervous,  and  at  last  absolutely 
frightened. 

Lady  Cecilia  begged  her  brother  not  to 
think  of  entering  in  such  a  battle  of  the 
giants. 

"They  will  never  listen  to  you,  Tom," 
she  said,  **  when  they  are  waiting  to  hear 
the  big  men.  And  the  papers  won't  re- 
port you  at  all." 

And  Edith,  too,  began  to  be  quite 
alarmed  at  Tom's  audacity  and  her  own 
thoughtlessness. 

"  Mr.  Barracliffe,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
very  much  rather  that  you  didn't  speak  in 
this  debate.  If  you  don't  succeed,  I  shall 
feel  it  is  my  fault.  Wait  for  a  less  impor- 
tant occasion  when  you  won't  be  so  ner- 
vous." 

But  Tom  shook  bis  head  and  smiled, 
and  said  he  had  no  nerves. 

**  I  shall  be  cool  enough,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  think  so  much  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  you  do.  They  are  a  very  casual 
lot." 

Then  the  day  came  when,  just  as  Edith 
was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  she  got  a  tele- 
gram. "  Shall  try  to-night.  T.  Barra- 
cliffe." She  was  so  excited  that  she  rushed 
off  before  her  dinner  was  properly  fin- 
ished to  Lady  Cecilia,  and  the  two  young 
ladies  endeavored  to  help  each  other 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  waiting  for 
the  result. 

It  was  quite  late  when  Mr.  Barracliffe 
came  in. 

**  I  went  round  to  your  house.  Miss  Sin- 
clair," he  said.  "They  told  me  you  were 
here." 

"Well?"  exclaimed  the  two  ladies  si- 
multaneously, with  the  most  acute  inter- 
rogative emphasis. 
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"  IVe  made  my  speech,"  Tom  said. 
"At  least  most  of  it.  I'm  not  sorry  it's 
over," 

They  were  clamorous  for  full  particu- 
lars, but  Tom's  face  wore  a  stolid  appear- 
ance, and  he  vouchsafed  only  the  briefest 
details. 

He  had  not  broken  down.  He  had 
spoken  in  a  full  House,  or  nearly  full.  He 
didn't  think  his  speech  was  an  utter  fail- 
ure. There  had  been  some  applause  at 
the  end  of  it.  He  had  received  some  com- 
pliments upon  his  performance.  Compli- 
ments didn't,  generally  speaking,  amount 
to  much. 

These  little  scraps  of  information  were 
all  that  could  be  extracted  from  him,  and 
before  long  he  said  he  must  return  to  the 
House. 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  has  done  well," 
Lady  Cecilia  said,  when  her  brother  had 
gone.     **  I  know  Tom's  ways." 

**  I  suppose  I  must  wait  till  the  morn- 
ing," Edith  said.  "  I've  told  them  to  send 
up  all  the  papers  to  my  bedroom  as  soon 
as  ever  they  come." 

Tom's  speech  duly  appeared  in  the  next 
morning's  papers,  and  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days  neither  of  our  young  ladies 
could  think  of  anything  else.  The  speech 
had  been  a  great  success  —  more  than  a 
success,  a  veritable  triumph.  There  had 
never  been  a  maiden  speech  like  it.  It 
had  come  like  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
and  had  astonished,  bewildered,  electri- 
fied the  House.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
how  many  votes  it  had  lost  to  Mr.  Vava- 
sour. The  leader  of  the  opposition, 
speaking  shortly  afterwards,  had  referred 
to  it  in  the  warmest  terms  of  eulogy,  and 
Mr.  Vavasour  himself,  in  the  ;j:real  oration 
which  posterity  will  remember  as  one  of 
his  hi:T[hest  efforts,  had,  with  that  generos- 
ity which  was  one  of  his  most  striking 
traits,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  give  it  the 
most  emphatic  praise.  The  speech  was 
not  a  very  long  one  —  it  occupied  just  two 
columns  in  the  Tunes,  Both  Lady  Ce- 
cilia and  Edilh  read  it  over  till  they  knew 
it  bv  heart.  It  was  amusing:  to  see  them 
on  the  morning  after  its  delivery,  going 
over  it  together,  radiant,  beaming,  en- 
thusiastic, picking  out  fine  passages,  and 
declaiming  them  to  each  other,  with  what 
they  judged  appropriate  parliamentary 
gestures. 

*' Just  listen  to  this!"  Edith  cried  en- 
thusiastically. "You  know  your  brother 
always  pretends  that  he  hates  poetry,  and 
never  reads  it,  but  how  beautifully  he 
brings  in  the  quotation  from  Browning. 
Here  is  the  passage  :  — 


" '  Members  opposite  may  exult  in  the 
perversion  of  the  Right  Honorable  gentle* 
man,  we  can  only  grieve  over  it.  For  years 
they  have  prophesied  evil  of  him,  and  now 
that  their  predictions  have  been  in  some 
measuie  justified,  they  triumph  ;  while  we 
hang  our  heads  in  shame.  We  cannot 
follow  our  great  leader  in  his  treason  to 
the  State ;  we  can  only  lament  that  it  it 
our  bitter  lot  to  oppose  him. 

We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him, 

trusted  him, 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 

Caught  his  great  language,  learned  his 

clear  accents. ' 

Isn't  that  splendid  now  —  *his  mild  and 
magnificent  eye '  —  isn't  that  appropri- 
ate .? " 

Lady  Cecilia  echoed  her  friend's  entba- 
siasm,  and  more  passages  were  picked 
out,  and  declaimed,  and  admired,  till,  as  I 
have  said,  they  both  knew  the  speech  by 
heart. 

Then  there  was  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  and  picking  out  their  comments  on 
the  great  effort  of  oratory.  All  mentioned 
it ;  some  went  very  far  in  their  praise.  A 
new  orator  had  arisen,  and  behind  the 
orator  might  be  discerned  the  promise  of 
a  new  statesman.  When,  after  the  divis- 
sion,  Mr.  Vavasour  was  found  to  be  in  a 
minority,  one  of  the  morning  papers  boldly 
attributed  the  result  to  the  succeasfal 
efforts  of  a  new  member. 

"  One  who  addresses  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  for  the  first  time  can  seldom  do 
more  than  claim  an  indulgent  pity  for  his 
oratorical  efforts ;  the  maiden  speech  to 
which  we  are  now  referring  is  in  the 
proud  position  of  having  controlled  a  di- 
vision, rejected  a  bill,  and  overthrown  a 
ministry. 

There  was  more  in  the  same  strain,  and 
Edith  read  the  whole  of  it  with  the  deep- 
est interest  and  the  most  profound  belief. 

To  do  him  justice,  Tom  bore  all  his 
honors  meekly.  He  never  alluded  to  his 
speech  himself,  and  when  others  talked 
about  it,  and  paid  him  fresh  compliments, 
he  said  as  little  as  could  be  said  under  the 
circumstances.  Edith  had  to  wait  before 
she  could  give  him  her  congratulations; 
he  didn't  call  in  Park  Lane  till  two  clear 
days  had  passed.  When  they  met,  he  be- 
gan to  talk  on  indifferent  subjects,  but  she 
soon  introduced  the  great  topic 

"  I  hope  I  have  pleased  you,*'  Tom  aaidi 
in  reply  to  her  remarks. 

"  Indeed  you  have  pleased  me  very, 
very  much,"  she  replied. 

"  Then,"  Tom   replied,  "  may   I  hope 
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that  now "and  he  looked  her  full  in 

the  face. 

He-  eyes  dropped,  she  replied  slowly, 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Barracliffe."  After  a  little, 
she  added.  **  I  liked  you  from  the  first, 
and  now  I  think  I  love  you,  Tom.  And 
I  love  you  because  I  admire  you  so,  and 
because  I  was  the  first  to  find  out  how 
clever  you  are." 

The  two  sat  together  for  some  minutes 
longer,  and  Tom  at  last  went  home  happy 
in  the  thought  that  he  had  won  the  great 
prize.  Edith  too  was  very  happy  during 
those  next  days  and  weeks.  Everybody 
thought  the  engagement  "such  a  suitable 
one,"  and  said  all  sorts  of  sweet  things 
about  the  man  she  had  chosen.  The  only 
drawback  to  her  happiness  —  it  was  a  very 
slight  one  —  was  that  Tom  refused  to  fol- 
low  up  his  great  success  as  he  might  have 
done.  The  country  had  to  be  roused  from 
its  confidence  in  Mr.  Vavasour,  meetings 
were  to  be  held  in  all  the  large  towns, 
every  one  who  could  speak  at  all  was  ex- 
pected to  declaim  against  the  new  depart- 
ure, to  denounce  the  New  Programme  in 
its  thinly  veiled  disguise.  And  much  was 
expected  of  Mr.  Barracliffe.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Lord  Yelverton  had  told 
him  that  he  counted  on  his  help.  But 
Tom  preferred  for  the  present  to  rest  on 
the  laurels  he  had  already  gained.  Edith 
would  have  preferred  it  otherwise,  but  she 
let  herself  be  easily  persuaded  that  Tom 
was  right. 

"If  I  go  on  the  stump,"  Tom  said,  "  I 
shall  see  very  little  of  you.  There  will 
be  lime  for  speech-making  by-and-by." 

How  could  Edith  resist  such  an  argu- 
ment ? 

Lovers  in  their  happiness  are  apt  to  be 
blind  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  Edith 
certainlv  on  one  occasion  was  rather  cruel 
to  Mr.  Tracy.  After  his  farewell  to  her, 
he  came  no  more  to  Park  Lane;  but  she 
met  him  by  accident  at  the  Academy.  He 
was  in  that  room  where  architectural  de- 
signs "waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air."  After  the  first  greetings,  she 
attacked  him  with  the  question,  — 

"  Of  course  you've  read  Mr.  Barracliffe's 
speech  —  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  cruel  triumph  in  her  tone. 

Tracy  spoke  calmly  in  reply. 

"  I  have  read  it,  Miss  Sinclair,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  think  very  highly 
of  it.  It  seems  to  me  merely  common- 
place rhetoric." 

"  Mr.  Tracy,"  Edith  said  indignantly, 
"  how  you  must  hate  poor  Mr.  Barra- 
cliffe !  " 

A  look  of  pain  passed  across  his  face. 
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Then  he  glanced  at  her  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  — 

"  1  hear  that  you  are  to  be  married  in 
the  autumn.  Miss  Sinclair." 

Edith  bowed  her  head  in  silence.  She 
was  a  little  sorry  now  that  she  bad  met 
her  old  friend. 

**  I  hope  you  will  be  very,  very  happy," 
he  said. 

'*  Good-bye,"  she  replied,  holding  out 
her  hand.  i'       »  l^ 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  sadly ;  and  then 
turning  away  he  proceeded  to  examine 
one  of  the  architectual  designs  which  in- 
terest the  general  public  so  little.  Edith 
rejoined  her  mamma,  and  as  she  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  passed  the  entrance  of 
the  room  she  had  left,  she  saw  that  Mr. 
Tracy  was  still  standing  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, examining  the  same  drawing. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tom  Barracliffe's  reputation  did 
not  at  all  suffer  from  his  inaction.  People 
shook  their  heads  and  said  he  was  a  know- 
ing fellow  who  had  learnt  his  own  value 
and  did  not  mean  to  make  himself  cheap. 
He  was  quite  right  to  keep  in  reserve  for 
a  great  occasion. 

In  fact  the  only  drawback  to  Tom's 
good  fortune  was  that  he  failed  both  at 
the  Derby  and  at  Ascot  to  pick  out  the 
winning  horse.  Goodwood  made  up  some 
of  his  losses,  but  before  Goodwood  came, 
a  very  important  event  happened  to  him. 

There  was  in  the  north  of  England  a 
retired  ironmaster  whose  name  was  Whit- 
ing. This  man's  blast-furnaces  had  made 
him  rich,  and  the  speculations  which  oc- 
cupied his  leisure  had  almost  doubled  his 
wealth.  He  had  no  children,  no  relations 
of  any  kind,  and  was  considered  eccentric. 

Now  Mr.  Whiting  was  an  ardent  politi- 
cian, and  of  course  had  read  Tom's  famous 
speech.  He  had  been  delighted  with  it. 
The  idea  that  it  had  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  .Mr.  Vavasour  pleased  him  still 
more.  He  saw  in  Tom  Barracliffe  a  ris- 
ing statesman,  a  saviour  and  defender  of 
his  country.  As  a  tribute  of  his  admira- 
tion he  determined  to  leave  him  the  bulk 
of  his  property.  The  lawyer  was  sent  for 
and  the  will  was  made.  Mr.  Whiting's 
eccentricity  was  displayed  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  his  testamentary  views  ;  he 
made  a  new  will  on  an  average  about  once 
a  month,  and  though  the  minor  bequests 
remained  the  same  in  all,  the  principal 
legatee  was  continually  changed.  Some- 
times it  was  an  author,  whose  book  had 
pleased  the  eccentric  old  man,  sometimes 
it  was  some  heroic  fireman  or  brave  sailor. 
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Only  a  year  before  Tom's  name  was  in- 
scribed in  the  place  of  favor,  Mr.  Vavasour 
himself,  then  innocent  of  the  New  Pro- 
gramme, had  been  the  destined  heir.  Thus 
Tom  mig;ht  never  have  succeeded  to  Mr. 
Whiting  s  many  thousands,  had  not  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  prevented  the  fickle  testator 
from  choosing  a  fresh  favorite. 

Tom  thus  got  the  benefit  of  what  was 
really  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John 
Whiting,  Esquire,  of  Comber  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 

Edith  was  well  pleased  when  Tom  told 
her  of  the  good  news,  pleased  with  the 
secret  thou^^lit  that  no  one  would  be  able 
to  attribute  Tom's  marriage  to  mercenary 
motives. 

She  enquired  after  the  amount  of  the 
legacy. 

"  About  ;^i  70,000,"  said  Tom  coolly. 

Tom  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  connection 
with  this  big  bequest,  and  this  had  neces- 
sitated a  postponement  of  the  wedding. 

"And  there  is  to  be  an  autumn  session 
of  Parliament,  Tom,"  Edith  said  one  day, 
when  the  interesting  date  was  under  dis- 
cussion ;  *'  our  honeymoon  must  be  a  short 
one,  for  of  course  you  must  be  in  your 
seat." 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity,"  said  Tom 
curtly.  "  I  don't  care  about  wasting  so 
much  of  my  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

Edith  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  In  fact,"  he  continued  slowly,  and  with 
emphasis,  **  I  am  sick  of  the  Parliamentary 
business  altogether.  I  have  applied  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds." 

During  the  January  of  the  following  year 
Mr.  Tracy  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was 
at  Monaco.  One  afternoon  he  had  been 
to  a  concert  of  classical  music,  and  was 
about  to  take  a  quiet,  contemplative  stroll 
through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Ca- 
sino, when  he  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  in 
front  of  the caf^  opposite.  Turning  round, 
he  saw  Tom  Barracliffe. 

Tracy  was  not  very  glad  to  meet  his 
old  acquaintance. 

"  He  is  on  his  wedding  tour,"  he  thought, 
"and  perhaps  getting  a  little  tired  of  it. 
He  will  invite  me  to  dinner,  and  I  shall 
have  to  meet  A^r." 

Still,  he  couldn't  help  himself ;  he  shook 
hands  with  Tom,  and  on  his  invitation 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  vermouth.  Then 
he  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 

"Do  you  know,"  Tom  said,  "you  are 
about  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  should 


have  expected  to  see  here  ?  Is  it  rouUtU 
or  trente-et-quarante  t  Are  yoa  playiog  a 
system  ?  " 

Tracy  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  am  working,"  he  said.    *'  CoDsaltine 
some  documents  in  the  library  up  there, 
and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Vieox 
Monaco. 

"  Well,"  Tom  replied,  "  you  are  the  first 
person  I  ever  heard  of  who  came  here  to 
read.  There  isn't  much  study  done  at 
Monte  Carlo,  you  may  be  sure.  I  came 
here  about  a  week  ago  to  pot  at  the 
pigeons,  and  I've  done  very  well,  so  far." 

"  How  is  Lady  Cecilia?  "asked  Tracy. 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe,"  said  Tom  in- 
differently. "  She  is  going  to  be  married 
before  long." 

"And  how  is  — "  Tracy  hesitated  a 
little  —  "  your  wife  ?  " 

Tom  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  hope  she's  quite  well,"  he  said.  "  I've 
no  doubt  she  is.  Perhaps  she  is  doing 
German  exercises,  or  playing  scales,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  You  see,"  he 
added  in  an  explanatory  tone,  "  she  is  cer- 
tain to  be  in  the  schoolroom,  for  though  I 
am  sure  to  marry  at  last,  I  don't  mean  to 
do  so  for  a  good  time  yet.  Tbere*s  no  rea- 
son  why  I  should." 

Tracy  listened,  bewildered. 

"  I  thought  you  were  married  to  Miss 
Sinclair,"  he  said  at  last,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  he  could  assume. 

"  Bless  you,  no,"  said  the  other,  good* 
humoredly.  "  Where  have  you  been  living 
all  this  time?  That  was  broken  ofiE  ages 
ago." 

"Broken  off.?"  said  Tracy,  and  felt  as 
he  spoke  that  he  was  betraying  his  eager- 
ness for  information. 

"Yes,"  replied  Tom,  with  irritating 
slowness ;  "  the  fact  is,  we  didn't  suit  each 
other  at  all.  She  thought  a  lot  of  me,  I 
know,  but  not  in  the  way  I  wanted.  And 
I  found  being  a  member  of  Parliament  no 
end  of  a  nuisance.  I  had  to  sit  on  com- 
mittees, and  they  were  always  wanting  me 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  —  it  was  all 
owing  to  that  confounded  speech  that  yoa 
wrote  out  for  me,  and  that  it  took  me  three 
days  to  learn." 

"Come,"  said    Tracy,  "it    wasn't   all 
mine." 

"  All  but  a  few  sentences,"  rejoined 
Tom,  "which  I  put  in,  just  to  feel  that  I 
had  some  interest  in  it.  And  I've  no 
doubt  they  would  have  been  better  away. 
I  don't  say  anything  against  the  speech.  I 
dare  say  it  was  very  eloquent,  and  all  that; 
but  I  didn*t  fancy  being  made  to  live  up 
to  it,  as  they  say.    And  then,  you  knoWf 
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it's   not  so  very  jolly  getting  credit  that 
doesn't  belong  to  you." 

Tracy  said  nothing,  but  sat  looking  at 
his  ^lass. 

"  Tm  awfully  obliged  to  you,  all  the 
same,"  resumed  Tom,  **  because,  you  see, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  famous  speech, 
old  Whiting  wouldn't  have  left  me  all  his 
shekels.  If  you  were  one  of  those  com- 
mercial fellows,  you'd  want  a  commission, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

Tracy  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 
**  I  heard  of  your  good  fortune,"  he  said. 
"  I   congratulate  you.     I   don't  think  I'll 
make  any  claim  for  my  share  of  the  trans- 
action." 

"  Well,"  the  other  replied,  "  I'll  give  you 

a  piece   of  news   instead.     Mrs.  Sinclair 

and  her  daughter  are  both  on  the  Riviera." 

"  Do  you   know  where  ?  "  cried  Tracy 

excitedly. 

"  Ah,"  said  Tom,  "  I  thought  the  news 
would  interest  you.  Their  address  is 
Villa  Rousseau,  Mentone.  Their  villa  is 
on  the  East  Bay,  not  far  from  the  Italian 
frontier.  I  would  recommend  you  to  call 
on  them." 

Tracy  promised  to  follow  this  advice, 
and  then  inwardly  revolving  many  things, 
he  walked  slowly  down  the  hill  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  Condamine. 

Tom  Barracliffe  watched  him  disap- 
pear round  the  corner  of  the  Casino,  and 
smiled. 

"It's  curious,"  he  reflected,  "to  see 
how  eager  some  men  are  for  matrimony, 
and  how  glad  others  are  to  keep  out  of  it. 
Poor  Tracy  !  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
woman  alive  that  would  ever  make  me  like 
that.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  it  won't  be  for 
some  time  yet." 

Mr.  Tracy  was  at  Mentone  early  the 
next  day.  He  didn't  intend  to  call  (so  he 
assured  himself)  at  the  Villa  Rousseau 
till  about  half  past  four,  but  he  was  anx- 
ious to  see  the  town  —  there  were  one  or 
two  interesting  graves  in  the  cemetery. 

But  it  so  happened  that  he  had  not  been 
half  an  hour  in  the  place  before  he  met 
Mrs.  Sinclair  driving  a  small  pony-chaise. 
She  stopped  to  speak  to  him  —  he  ex- 
plained that  he  proposed  to  call. 

*'  You  had  better  come  up  to  dijeuner 
at  twelve,"  she  said.  "  I'm  sure  Edith 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  after  all  this  time." 
Tracy,  of  course,  didn't  fail  to  be  at  the 
Villa  Rousseau  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
at  five  minutes  past  twelve  he  was  sitting 
down  at  the  table  with  the  two  ladies.  The 
repast  was  delightful.  In  the  midst  of 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  Edith  again,  he 
couldn't  help  contrasting  the  dainty,  pret- 


tily served  ddjeuner  with  the  two-and-a- 
half -francs'  table  d'hSte  he  generally 
partook  of,  at  one  of  the  cheaper  hotels  of 
Monte  Carlo.  After  it  was  over,  Edith 
proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  they 
strolled  about  for  some  time,  chatting 
lightly  on  all  sorts  of  topics. 

At  last  Edith  pointed  to  a  little  arbor 
whose  roof  was  formed  by  trellised  vines. 

*'  Let  us  sit  down  here  a  little,"  she  said  ; 
**  walking  in  the  sun  has  made  me  a  little 
tired,  I  think." 

Then,  as  soon  as  they  were  both  seated, 
she  turned  on  him  with  the  direct  ques- 
tion, — 

"  Why  did  you  write  that  speech  for  Mr, 
Barracliffe?" 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  I  wrote  it  ?  "  Tracy 
asked,  evading  her  question. 

"  He  did  at  last ;  but  I  had  begun  to 
suspect  it.  Mr.  BarraclifiFe  got  to  be  very 
disgusted  when  any  one  alluded  to  his  one 
speech.  Nothing  could  make  him  venture 
another.     Why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Tracy  slowly,  not  car- 
ing to  encounter  her  glance,  "partly  be- 
cause he  asked  me,  and  I  couldn't  refuse 
him.  I  used  to  write  his  verses  for  him 
when  we  were  at  school  together.  And 
then,  you  know,  you  were  engaged  to 
him " 

"  I  wasn't,"  interrupted  Edith  quickly. 

"You  were  not?"  he  replied.  **  I 
thought  so  —  I  was  sure  of  it.  And  you 
loved  him  —  at  least,  so  I  thought  —  and 
you  wanted  so  much  to  believe  in  him.  Of 
course,  I  never  thought  the  speech  would 
make  as  much  stir  as  it  did,  but  I  did  be- 
lieve it  would  do  pretty  well ;  and  I  thought 
how  that  would  please  you.  And  then, 
you  know,  you  had  told  me  tha{  I  was  un- 
just to  him,  and " 

"  Don't  say  anything  more,"  she  said, 
"  I  understand.  But  you  were  very  wrong 
all  the  same.  Think  how  I  was  deceived, 
and  how  everybody  was  deceived,  and 
what  might  have  happened." 

Tracy  did  not  reply,  and  the  silence 
lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  felt  to  be 
very  oppressive  by  both. 

Then  Edith  rose  and  said  she  must  go 
back  to  the  house,  and  see  what  her  mother 
was  going  to  do  that  afternoon. 

"Ah,  Miss  Sinclair,"  Tracy  cried  at 
last,  "  wait  one  moment  longer.  Listen  to 
me  for  a  few  seconds  only.* 

Not  a  few  seconds,  however,  but  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  they 
quitted  the  arbor  and  went  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Sinclair.  That  lady  was  sitting  out 
in  the  verandah,  looking  up  and  down  the 
garden  for  the  mis.sing  two. 
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"  Mamma,"  cried  Edith,  "here  we  are. 
Wie  Verlobte  sick  empfehlen^  as  they  say 
in  the    German  papers.     Give  us  your 
blessing,  mamma." 

And  her  hand  slipped  into  Tracy's, 
which  hung  loose  by  his  side. 

"  Mrs.  Sinclair,"  he  said, "  my  happiness 
only  requires  your  sanction  to  make  it 
complete." 

She  stood  looking  at  them  doubtfully, 
glancing  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

*'  Well,  Edith,"  she  said  at  last,  "I've 
always  let  you  have  your  own  way,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  now.  Mr.  Tracy 
is  very  clever,  I  am  sure,  and  I've  no 
doubt  he's  very  fond  of  you ;  so  perhaps 
you  might  do  worse.  Of  course,  you 
might  have  done  better  with  all  your  ad- 
vantages ;  but  I  dare  say  you  don't  think 
so." 

Mr.  Tracy  thanked  the  lady  for  even 
this  modified  approval,  and  then  he  and 
Edith  turned  back  into  the  garden  and 
continued  to  pace  its  pleasant  paths,  some- 
times talking  fast,  sometimes  with  "bril- 
liant flashes  of  silence." 

One  of  these  was  ended  by  Edith's  sud- 
denly saying,  "  Eustace,  there  is  one  thing 
I  was  right  in  all  time  and  you  were  wrong 
—  I  mean  the  speech.  Why  did  you  say 
it  was  commonplace  ?  I  thought  it  splen- 
did, and  my  opinion  hasn't  changed  at 
all.  Do  you  know  I  can  recite  the  whole 
of  it?" 

"  Do,"  said  Tracy ; "  then  perhaps  I  shall 
begin  to  like  it." 

"  Eustace,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  you 
know  what  I  wanted  Mr.  Barracliff  e  to  do. 
Poor  man  !  He  couldn't  have  done  any- 
thing if  he  had  tried  his  hardest.  But  you 
can.  You  ought  to  enter  Parliament  and 
make  some  more  great  speeches,  and  do 
a  lot  of  good,  and  become  famous." 

Tracy  laughed. 

"  If  you  think  so  much  of  me,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  have  to  think  more  of  myself. 
And  perhaps  by-and-by  I  might  be' bold 
enough  and  vain  enough  to  solicit  the 
votes  of  the  free  and  independent  elec- 
tors of  somewhere  or  other.  Hut  there's 
something  else  which  ought  to  happen 
first." 

Edith  said  nothing,  though  the  blush 
on  her  cheek  showed  that  she  understood 
him. 

**  My  dear,"  he  went  on,  more  seriously, 
"  I  mustn't  let  you  have  too  high  an  opin- 
ion of  me.  1 1  may  turn  out  a  very  dull  dog, 
you  know,  and  I  may  never  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  success  which  I  contrived  for  Mr. 
Barraciiffe.  How  will  you  feci  if  I  prove 
a  complete  failure  in  politics  "i  " 


Edith  lifted  her  head  and  looked  right 
into  his  eyes. 

"  I  shall  not  mind  very  much  after  all," 
she  said  softly.  "  I  shall  admire  yoa  just 
the  same  —  perhaps  all  the  more." 

R.  Shindler. 
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The  harp  of  memory  has  many  strings, 
but  none  of  them  all  vibrate  so  easily  or 
so  truly  as  those  of  scent  and  of  sound. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  sight  would 
link  us  more  securely  than  these  to  the 
past,  for  seeing  is  believing,  we  say:  to 
have  seen  is  to  know.  In  Greek  — the 
most  exact  language  in  the  world— oUii^ 
I  know,  is  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
adeiv,  to  see.  Nevertheless,  blind  men 
have  the  most  featly  memories ;  vision  has 
the  effect  of  distracting  as  well  as  of  sap« 
plying  thought.  It  is  the  custom  of  min- 
isters at  question  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  read  their  answers,  so  as  to 
ensure  accuracy ;  but  those  who  were  in 
the  House  when  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
postmaster-general,  must  remember  how 
unerringly  that  sightless  official  used  to 
repeat  long  statements  full  of  complicated 
detail. 

Besides,  sight,  being  subjective,  is 
treacherous.  Scent  and  sound,  it  may  be 
said,  are  equally  subjective  as  sij^ht,  and 
so  far  might  be  held  to  be  not  more  trust- 
worthy than  it  is  as  recorders  of  passing 
events ;  but  thev  differ  from  it  in  this 
respect,  that  their  record  is  not  affected 
by  a  sense  of  proportion.  The  perfome 
of  a  rose  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  seem 
as  powerful  to  a  grown  man  as  to  a  child; 
but  a  child  looking  on  a  lake,  a  house,  or 
a  horse,  is  impressed  with  the  size  of  the 
object  compared  to  himself ;  as  he  grows 
in  stature,  the  impression  grows  on  a  pn^ 
portionate  scale.  At  middle  age  a  man 
may  shut  his  eyes  and  behold  the  school 
he  left  thirty  years  ago;  he  has  never 
been  there  since,  yet  all  the  well-known 
features  present  themselves  as  clearly  as 
if  he  still  stood  among  them.  He  resolves 
to  devote  a  day  to  revisiting  the  old  place; 
perhaps  he  has  a  son  to  enter  in  the  lame 
establishment  where  learning  was  drubbed 
into  himself.  When  he  gets  there,  is 
his  recollection  confirmed?  Infallibly  nOb 
Even  if  familiar  houses  have  not  been 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  or  the  twilight 
lanes  he  used  to  idle  in  have  not  been 
transformed  into  busy,  glaring  streets^ 
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if  self-conscious  villas  and  rectangular 
garden  plots  have  not  covered  the  hillside 
whereon  he  knew  nothing  taller  than  the 
foxglove,  or  more  formal  than  the  breadths 
of  fern  —  there  is  a  change  defying  defini- 
tion. Though  not  a  brick  may  have  been 
laid  nor  a  tree  felled  since  he  last  stood 
there,  he  is  as  much  perplexed  as  Rip  van 
Winkle.  The  distances  are  all  false,  the 
heights  are  all  altered  ;  trees,  houses,  and 
hedges  stand  in  the  well-remembered  rela- 
tion, but  everything  seems  as  if  viewed 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
There  is  the  cricket-ground,  and  beyond 
it  the  brick  wall  of  the  garden  ;  it  used  to 
be  recounted  as  a  heroic  feat  how  Buller, 
one  of  the  under-masters,  once  made  so 
mighty  a  swipe  to  ''  long  on  "  that  he  drove 
the  ball  right  over  the  wall,  and  through 
the  roof  of  the  headmaster's  vinery.  Now 
what  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  perilous 
proximity  of  the  glass  to  the  wickets. 

No;  it  is  no  longer  to  the  man  the 
same  place  it  used  to  be  to  the  boy  —  not 
the  scene  which  in  the  interval  has  so 
often  passed  before  his  after-sight.  His 
own  growth,  alike  in  mental  scope  and  in 
pounds  avoirdupois,  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  ever  to  be  in  the  old  relation 
to  it  again,  so  as  to  see  it  in  the  old  pro- 
portion. An  early  Italian  poet,  Zappi, 
sings,  "When  I  used  to  measure  myself 
with  my  goat,  and  my  goat  was  the  taller, 
even  then  I  loved  Clori ; "  and  through- 
out Zappi's  life  that  goat  remained  the 
taller. 

Alas  !  if  that  be  so  with  houses  and 
fields,  much  more  is  it  the  case  with  faces 
of  friends.  A  man  grows  through  youth 
to  manhood  and  middle  age  ;  little  by  little 
the  features  of  his  associates  change  as 
his  own  change;  tha  untiring  sculptor 
adds  line  upon  line  so  stealthily,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  that  Tom  still 
seems  the  same  Tom  to  Dick  and  to  him- 
self as  when  they  played  in  the  eleven 
together  ;  the  same  old  jokes  as  of  yore 
show  no  signs  of  wear  and  tear;  still,  per- 
haps, to  each  of  them  the  future  seems  as 
much  better  than  the  present  as  ever  it 
did. 

*'  I  say,  old  fellow,"  Dick  says  to  Tom 
one  day,  *'  I  declare  your  hair  is  turning 
grey  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  know,  dear  boy,"  answers  Tom 
jauntily;  "all  my  family  have  that  way 
with  them,  you  know.  Why,  the  governor 
(bless  the  boy  1)  used  often  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  as  grey  as  the  Bass  Rock  when  he 
married,  and  he  wasn't  much  over  thirty 
then,  I  expect." 

Or,  perhaps,    Tom's  eye   rests  medita- 


tively on  the  fifth  button  of  Dick^s  waist- 
coat, as  they  stand  palavering  in  the 
street. 

"Holloa,  old  man!"  be  exclaims  seri- 
ously, "youVe  not  getting  a  ?"  and 

he  passes  his  finger  along  the  line  of 
beauty.  **  I  declare  you  are,  though  ;  'pon 
my  sacred  Sam,  you  are!  you're  getting 
quite  a  bow-window." 

**  I  ?  not  a  bit  1 "  returns  Dick,  strad- 
dling confidently  and  pulling  down  his 
waistcoat;  '*that  ass  Stitchway  never  can 
cut  a  white  waistcoat  decently.  Oh,  one 
always  puts  on  a  bit  of  weight  in  summer, 
you  know,  but  Til  soon  work  that  off  in 
August." 

And  so  they  mu tally  humbug  each 
other,  and  neither  of  them  notes  the  re- 
lentless arithmetic  of  time,  till,  perhaps, 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  having  strolled  into 
Tattersall's  yard,  the  naked  truth  of  chro- 
nology is  flashed  upon  them. 

"  Who  the  deuce  is  that  nodded  to  me 
just  now?  "  asked  Tom  of  his  friend  Dick 
—  "  that  fat,  old  fellow  there,  with  a  red 
face  and  grey  whiskers.  Strikes  me  I 
know  his  face,  too,  but  hang  me  if  I  can 
put  a  name  to  it!  " 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replies  Dick, 
who  is  busy  consulting  the  catalogue  of 
to-morrow's  sale  ;  "  never  saw  the  beggar 
before  in  my  life." 

Presently  the  *'  beggar  "  comes  towards 
them.  "  Why,  Tom,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  de- 
clare I  believe  you've  forgotten  me  !  Well, 
it  is  a  long  time  since  we  were  in  lower 
fifth  together,  still  you  might  remember 
Harry.  And  you,  Dick  —  why,  man,  you'd 
never  have  got  out  of  that  scrape  with  the 
catapult  but  for  me." 

They  stand  together  again  —  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  —  as  they  have  not  stood  to- 
gether for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}*,  and 
for  the  first  time  Tom  and  Dick  realize 
the  fact  that  they  are  old  fogies.  Yes ; 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it ;  they  have 
the  damning  evidence  of  Harry's  appear- 
ance to  convict  them.  The  sands  have 
been  running  so  silently  all  the  time,  the 
change  in  themselves  has  been  so  gradual, 
that,  seeing  each  other  constantly,  they 
never  suspected  the  mischief  that  was 
going  on,  till,  presto  !  here  is  Harry,  whom 
they  have  remembered  as  they  last  saw 
him,  smooth-faced,  slim,  and  dfKOfioc  as 
young  Achilles,  grown  stout,  bald,  with 
watery  eyes,  and  the  harsh  skin  of  age,  to 
remind  them  that  each  of  them  is  within 
a  few  moons  of  the  half-hundred.  Things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another — Dick  cannot  evade  that 
simple   proposition;  he  knows  he  is  the 
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same  age  as  Tom  and  Harry,  he  sees  that 
Tom  looks  as  old  as  Harry ;  argal  —  he  is 
as  much  a  fogie  as  either  of  them. 

It  arrives  to  all  of  us  sooner  or  later, 
softly  or  suddenly,  the  doleful  conviction 
that  youth  has  sped.  Leisurely  lives  are 
often  embittered  by  long  anticipation  of 
coming  age,  but  busier  men  are  oftenest 
brought  abruptly  face  to  face  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  —  like  Tom  and  Dick. 
Poets  of  all  languages  have  made  much 
of  this  pathetic  crisis.  Some,  like  Cole- 
ridge, grow  restive  under  what  they  feel 
to  be  an  injustice,  that  a  spirit  still  young 
should  be  doomed  to  durance  in  a  failing 
frame. 

Ere  I  was  old  ?  ah,  wof  ul  Ere, 

Which  tells  me  Youth's  no  longer  here. 

Oh,  Youth  1  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 

*Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one. 
1*11  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit, 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone. 

Poor  Villon  resents  it  too,  but  admits,  by 
the  mouth  of  la  belle  Heaulmylre  the 
hopelessness  of  the  case  ;  — 

Ha !  Viellesse  f^lonne  et  fi^re, 
Pour  quoy  m'as  si  tost  abatue  ? 

Qu*est  devenu  ce  front  poly, 
Ces  cheveulx  blonds,  sourcilz  voultyz. 
Grand  entr'ceil,  le  regard  joly, 
Dont  prenoye  les  plus  subtils; 
Ce  beau  nez  droit,  grand  repetiz, 
Ces  pedtcs  joinctes  oreilles, 
Menton  fourchu,  clair  vis,  traictis, 
Et  ces  belles  levres  vermeilles. 

But  Alfred  de  Mussel,  too  gentle  to  resist, 
mournfuiiy  shakes  his  wise  head  and 
sighs  :  — 

Qu*ai-jc  fait  ?  qu*ai-je  appris?  le  temps  est  si 

rapide, 
L'enfant  marche  joycux    sans  songeant   au 

ciicmin ; 
II  le  croit  infini  n*en  voyant  pas  la  fin. 
Tout  it  coup  il  rencontre  un  source  limpide, 
II  s'arrete,  il  sc  penche,  il  s*y  voit  un  veillard. 

IE  eyes  are  such  treacherous  witnesses 
of  what  is  passing  daily  before  them,  it 
follows  that  their  evidence  must  ever  be 
an  untrustworthy  basis  of  memory.  What 
service  were  his  eyes  to  George  Romney 
in  preparing  him  to  meet  again  the  wife 
he  had  deserted  thirty-seven  years  ago.-* 
They  had  learnt  in  the  interval  to  study 
intently  the  figures  and  features  of  all  the 
smart  ladies  who  had  sat  to  him;  to  revel 
in  the  statuesque  poses  of  the  **  Mistress 
of  the  Attitudes,"  Lady  Hamilton,  —  how 
could  they  retain  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
rustic  Westmoreland  lass,  as  she  was  when 
he  first  loved?  how  much  less  could  they 


help  him  to  recognize  her  in  the  bomely, 
grey-haired  dame,  to  whose  forfiving  care 
he  committed  himself,  broken  with  disease, 
when  fine-weather  friends  forgot  him  ? 

The  untrustworthiness  of  eye*6ight 
arises  from  its  subjectivity.  All  the 
senses,  indeed,  are  subjective,  but  some 
are  not  so  easily  betrayed  as  others.  The 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  vigilant 
sentries ;  nothing  stirs  memory  more 
surely  than  a  perfume.  Revisit  after  Ions 
absence  a  house  once  well  known,  ana 
though  rooms  may  have  been  re-papered 
and  re-painted,  though  the  familiar  fumi* 
ture  may  have  had  to  make  way  for  the 
latest  freaks  of  upholsterv,  though  new 
pictures  hang  on  the  walls  and  strange 
voices  echo  through  the  corridors  —  still 
there  hangs  about  it  the  same  odor,  pecul- 
iar to  that  house  and  to  no  other,  recalling 
countless  associations  that  no  unaided  feat 
of  cogitation  could  renew. 

Although  this  is  all  too  well  known  to 
bear  repetition,  and  is  alluded  to  here,  not 
as  the  result  of  observation,  but  as  what 
everyone  is  familiar  with,  yet  no  one  has 
ever  explained  why  every  house  possesses 
its  own  distinguishing  scent,  differingfrom 
that  of  all  other  houses  as  indescribably 
yet  as  perceptibly  as  the  timbrt  of  one 
human  voice  differs  from  all  others.  This 
is  probably  the  case  even  in  those  houses 
where  uniformity  of  character  and  circum- 
stance produce  identically  the  same  im- 
pression on  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the 
casual  stranger  entering  them. 

Horace  Walpole  complains  to  one  of 
his  correspondents  of  the  monotony  of 
town  architecture  and  furniture  in  his  day. 
He  says  he  never  can  tell  at  any  moment 
whether  he  is  in  the  house  he  is  in,  or  in 
the  one  he  has  just  come  out  of.  But  this 
could  only  be  true  of  those  houses  where 
he  was  an  infrequent  caller,  for  liis  keen 
observation  would  soon  have  enabled  him 
to  detect  individuality  in  the  atmosphere 
of  each.  This  aura  is  distinct  from  the 
well-known  smells  dominant  in  dififerent 
classes  of  dwellings,  such  as  the  odor  o£ 
"  peat-reek  "  impregnating  the  cottages  of 
ihe  nortii ;  while  in  some  parts  of  England 
houses  of  that  class  are  redolent  of  bacon, 
in  other  parts  of  apples.  In  like  manner. 
in  a  certain  class  of  small  town-houset, 
lodging-houses,  and  the  lesser  grade  o£ 
suburban  villas,  tlie  visitor  is  certain  to 
encounter  the  smell  of  roast  mutton.  This 
is  as  sure  to  happen  as  that  he  will  be 
stung  if  he  kicks  over  a  bee-hive.  If  he 
dislikes  pain  he  had  better  give  the  bee- 
hive a  wide  berth;  if  he  objects  to  the 
smell  of  mutton  he  should  keep  outside 
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houses  of  this  description,  for  there  it  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be  forevermore.  It 
would  make  no  difference  could  it  be 
proved  that  mutton  had  not  been  cooked 
in  the  house  for  a  month,  or  that  the  whole 
household  lived  upon  herbs  —  that  scent 
is  indigenous  to  buildings  of  this  class, 
and  is  altogether  independent  of  domestic 
incidents. 

But  assuredly  there  is  a  subtler  aroma 
which  the  chance  visitor  cannot  perceive. 
The  peat-smoke,  the  bacon,  the  apples, 
roast  mutton  itself,  but  produce  the  domi- 
nant air ;  along  with  each  there  runs  a 
delicate  obligator  touching  the  sense  of 
anyone  who  has  lived  or  loved  or  suffered 
in  that  dwelling,  and  evoking  ghosts  with 
which  the  grosser  effluvia  have  nothing  to 
do.  Any  one  can  prove  this  for  himself. 
If  there  is  one  room  in  any  country-house 
that  is  likely  to  smell  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding room  in  another  country-house, 
is  it  not  the  smoking-room?  Enter  half- 
a-dozen  smoking-rooms  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon,  or  as  many  as  you  can  that  are 
invested  with  associations  for  you,  and 
say  if  there  is  not  a  difference  between 
the  smell  of  each.  Of  course  they  all 
smell  of  tobacco  ;  but  if  you  are  not  struck 
by  the  characteristic  odor  of  each  —  the 
second  scent;  if  you  are  not  thrilled  by  a 
host  of  bygones;  if  you  do  not  hear  the 
voices  of  the  dead  as  though  death  itself 
was  no  more  ;  if  you  cannot  feel  the  warm 
clasp  of  fingers  long  since  fleshless,  nor 
see  bald  pates  once  more  covered  with 
shining  curls,  —  then  you  should  take  im- 
mediate precautions  against  creeping  pa- 
ralysis, locomotor  ataxy,  or  premature 
senile  debility. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  you  need  not  take 
alarm ;  modern  methods  have  tended  in 
some  respects  to  modify  and  disarrange 
the  importance  of  the  senses.  No  one 
thinks  of  cultivating  the  nose,  although  no 
trouble  and  expense  is  spared  in  training 
the  ear  and  educating  the  eye;  as  an  ave- 
nue of  understanding  and  enjoyment,  the 
faculty  of  smell  is  utterly  ignored  in  our 
scheme  of  education.  When  Jacob  the 
supplanter  stood  by  the  sick  bed  of  his 
blind  sire,  we  read  how  Israel  thought  he 
recognized  the  odor  of  his  first-born,  and 
it  pleased  him.  "See,'*  he  said,  "the 
smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  Modern 
prudery  recoils  from  such  a  mode  of  rec- 
ognition, simply  because  modern  noses 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  insensible  to 
all  except  pungent  or  overpowering  smells. 
Rightly  trained,  the  sense  of  smell  would 
indefinitely   extend  our  aesthetic  percep- 


tion, and  we  might  even  learn  to  derive 
pleasure  from  some  of  the  odors  which 
our  uDtutored  faculties  now  make  us  con- 
sider unpleasant.  The  mere  smell  of  kid 
gloves  prevails  to  send  an  elderly  gentle- 
man into  a  tender  ecstasy,  in  virtue  of  its 
association  with  a  dancing  academy, 
where,  in  his  earliest  teens,  he  lost  his 
heart  to  a  pink-cheeked  maiden. 

But  enough  of  smells  for  the  present; 
as  a  subject  for  special  study,  there  pre- 
vails as  yet  in  genteel  society  a  remarkable 
degree  of  prejudice  against  them.  Sound, 
however,  is  under  no  such  ban ;  all  prop- 
erly instructed  people  smile  at  the  Scottish 
country  gentleman  who  was  kept  awake  by 
the  nightingales  the  first  night  he  spent 
at  Florence,  and  complained  that  "  he 
couldna  sleep  for  the  roarin'  of  some 
beasts  in  the  bushes  ; "  and  sound  has  a 
connection  with  memory  almost  as  inti- 
mate as  scent  has.  As  I  write  these  lines, 
I  hear  under  the  window  a  strain  that  stirs 
a  different  train  of  recollection  from  that 
awakened  by  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
which  conspire  to  monopolize  this  month 
of  March,  It  is  the  wintry  little  song  of 
the  robin,  and  it  carries  me  back  over  a 
score  of  autumns  to  one  bright  October 
morning,  keen  with  the  nip  of  earliest  frost, 
rich  with  newly  stored  stackyards,  and 
radiant  with  splendor  of  changing  woods. 

I  am  once  more  in  the  noblest  of  all  the 
English  counties,  Northumberland,  more 
lavish  than  all  the  others  in  charms  for 
the  lover  of  scenery  and  of  history  —  for 
the  devotee  of  rod,  of  gun,  or  of  boot  and 
saddle.  Yes  —  Meltonians  must  not  snort 
disdain  at  this  assertion ;  it  is  not  intended 
to  draw  a  presumptuous  comparison  be- 
tween Belford  enclosures  and  Ashwell 
pastures  —  between  Coquetdale  and  Whis- 
sendine;  yet  these  north-country  foxes 
take  a  lot  of  catching,  having,  indeed,  the 
knack  of  running  straight  in  a  degree  not 
always  conspicuous  in  their  southern  kin- 
dred. It  needs  a  stout  heart  beneath  his 
waistcoat,  quick  eyes  under  his  hat,  and  a 
well-bred  nag  between  his  knees,  to  keep 
a  man  on  terms  with  the  Tynedale  or  Mor- 
peth packs  when  scent  lies  hot  on  the  bor- 
der uplands.  Those  who  have  conned  the 
pages  of  Nimrod's  "Northern  Town" 
may  have  learnt  that  hounds  can  race  and 
men  will  follow  in  latitudes  far  north  of  the 
classical  shires.  It  is  in  Northumberland 
more  than  in  any  other  county  that  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  and  fishing  of  excellent 
quality  exist  side  by  side. 

I  retrace  my  steps  on  that  far-off  Octo- 
ber morning,  till  I  stand,  rod  in  hand,  and 
cased   to   the   armpits  in  waders,   where 
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Tyne  rolls  his  dark  flood  between  Belling- 
ham  and  Wark.  I  was  to  begin  that  day 
on  the  doctor's  stream,  which  laves  the 
foot  of  the  doctor's  garden ;  for  the  said 
doctor  (peace  be  to  his  kindly  soul!), 
though  a  keen  fisher,  never  useci  to  turn 
out  before  midday,  and,  having  none  of 
the  angler's  proverbial  jealousy,  cared  not 
though  his  stream  had  been  whipped  over 
before  he  came  to  it;  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  show  as  good  a  record  as  any  one  who 
had  preceded  him.  Perhaps  the  secret 
lay  in  the  doctor's  peculiar  style  of  fishing. 
Most  salmon-fishers  believe  in  a  low  point 
and  a  sunk  fly,  in  single  gut  (except  in 
heavy  water),  in  frequent  changes  of  fly, 
and  in  using  only  one  fly  at  a  time.  Not 
so  the  doctor;  in  sunshine  as  in  shade, 
this  original  always  used  unstained  treble 
gut,  and  fished  with  two  flies  on  his  cast 
of  an  unvarying  pattern,  very  bushy,  with 
grey  wool  bodies  and  long,  upright  wings 
made  of  dyed  feathers,  resembling  no  liv- 
ing thing  in  the  heaven  above,  or  on  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  These  extraordinary  compositions 
he  used  to  fling  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream,  and,  with  upright  rod,  draw  them 
towards  him  along  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. That  this  heterodox  method  did  not 
prove  so  unprofitable  as  by  all  the  canons 
of  angling  it  should  have  done,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
this,  my  first  visit  to  North  Tyne,  the  doc- 
tor had  already  scored  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  salmon  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Well,  to  return  to  my  own  proceedings  : 
of  course  there  was  the  usual  argument 
with  the  attendant  who  **  knew  the  water  " 
as  to  the  best  fly  to  use.  Salmon-fishing 
would  be  reft  of  half  its  delightful  mystery 
if  fishermen  allowed  common  sense  to 
persuade  them  that,  inasmuch  as  their 
lures  must  pass  between  the  fish  and  the 
light,  almost  all  theory  about  the  color  of 
flies  must  be  utterly  illusory.  Robert  Rob- 
son  (would  that  type  could  represent  the 
exquisite  Northumbrian  burr  in  his  name  !) 
was  loyal  to  the  time-honored  patterns  — 
the  dun  turkey  and  grey  mallard;  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  made  it  a  rule  wher- 
ever I  went  to  put  up  flies  as  different  as 
possible  from  those  locally  in  use,  thereby, 
as  may  be  supposed,  often  incurring  thinly 
veiled  contempt  for  my  ignorance.  As  in 
those  days  dull  and  neutral  lints  were  held 
sacred  on  most  rivers,  it  followed  that  my 
polychrome  collection  used  grievously  to 
scandalize  responsible  riparian  authorities. 
Robson  fingered  the  Jock  Scotts,  Pop- 
hams,  silver-greys,  and  other  masterpieces 
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with  an  indulgent  disdain  which  even  his 
excellent  manners  could  not  conceal.  Fi- 
nally he  closed  the  box  and  remarked,  as 
he  drew  a  stained  envelope  from  his  breast- 
pocket, "  The  wetter  is  rayther  small,  sir, 
and  the  sun  is  vorry  braight  to-day;  I 
would  advaise  you  to  try  a  small  flee  I 
have  here,"  and  he  handed  me  a  dingy, 
mean-looking  insect  about  an  inch  long. 
*'  Our  fish  does  not  seem  to  heed  the  gaedy 
Irish  flees,"  he  continued,  as  I  fingered 
the  native  manufacture  fastidiously,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  smooth  its  hackle  into  some 
sort  of  symmetry  ; "  I  never  seen  any  good 
come  of  using  the  like." 

However,  I  had  the  fortitude  or  irrever- 
ence to  put  up  a  small  Poynder  of  my  own, 
and  was  soon  up  to  my  middle  at  the  head 
of  this  fine  stream,  stretching  the  line 
bravely  over  what  Robson  assured  me  was 
a  "  vorry  smitile  [sure]  place."  Fish  were 
showing  themselves  ail  over  the  pool.  I 
could  see  them  plunging  like  round  shot 
as  far  as  the  bend  where,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below,  the  river  wound  out  of  sight 
between  high  wooded  banks ;  but  although 
I  fished  most  carefully  over  three  or  four 
that  were  rising  close  bvi  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  fly.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  Robson  called  out  from  the 
bank  that  1  should  take  ofiE  the  stranger 
and  try  them  with  the  "din  tor-r-rkey;" 
but  I  replied,  though  with  secret  misgive 
ing,  that  a  fish  which  would  not  look  at  a 
Poynder  would  not  look  at  anything.  By 
this  time  I  had  fished  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  stream ;  the  current  ran  more 
languidly,  and  the  surface  seemed  oily  in 
the  strong  sunshine ;  the  likeliest  water 
was  behind  me.  I  noticed  a  dimple  behind 
the  fly,  as  if  an  over-curious  troutlet  had 
followed  it  round,  when  suddenly  the  line 
stopped  —  then  came  the  well-known  elas- 
tic drag,  the  reel  spun  round,  and  I  was 
fast  in  a  fish. 

How  different  is  the  run  of  a  salmon  in 
a  wide  river  with  plenty  of  elbow-roon, 
from  the  half-hearted  struggles  of  one 
hooked  in  a  narrow  channel  where  he  is 
from  first  to  last  under  the  point  of  the 
rod  !  This  fellow  played  boldly,  throwing 
himself  well  out  of  the  water,  showing  him- 
self to  be  a  red  kipper,  turning  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  scale  when  we  eot  him  oat. 
Another  about  the  same  weight  hooked 
himself  a  little  lower  in  the  pool  than  the 

'  first,  and  as  I  was  bringing  him  to  shore 

'  the  doctor  came  down  the  river-bank  to 

1  watch  the  proceedings. 

What  a  comical  figure  he  was,  and  bow 

I  clearly  that  robin  has  sung  him   to  life 
again!  —  a    little    chubby,   rosy-cheeked, 
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fair-haired  man  in  enormous  waders,  with 
a  pair  of  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  exces- 
»  sively  long  whiskers  hanging  on  each  side 
of  a  shaven  chin,  the  whole  crowned  with 
a  broad-flapped  hat  of  whitish  felt,  stuck 
all  over  with  fuzzy  salmon-flies  and  innu- 
merable ends  of  gut.  His  appearance 
suggested  irresistibly  the  sentences  which 
were  wont  to  be  used  as  a  test  for  French 
pronunciation  :  ** '  Original  des  originaux  ! 
comment  te  d^soriginaliseras  tu  ? '  *Je 
suis  un  original  des  originaux,  et  je  me 
ne  d^soriginaliserai  jamais  que  lorsque 
tous  les  originaux  se  seront  d^sorigina- 
lisds.'"  Taken  as  a  whole,  his  most  re- 
markable features  were  the  whiskers  and 
the  waders;  and  it  was  precisely  these 
two  which  once  combined,  as  he  subse- 
quently described  to  me,  to  land  him  in  a 
curious  fix.  He  used  to  wade  very  deep, 
till  nothing  remained  visible  above  water 
except  the  hat,  t!ie  whiskers,  and  the  arms 
wielding  aloft  a  Castle  Connel  rod.  Thus 
immersed,  he  one  day  hooked  a  heavy  fish 
which  spun  out  the  line  at  a  great  pace. 
In  one  of  these  runs,  the  handle  of  the 
reel  caught  in  the  doctor's  rij^ht  whisker, 
wound  it  close  up  to  his  cheek,  and  there 
was  the  poor  little  man  with  the  reel  bound 
closely  to  his  jowl,  and  every  flap  of  the 
salmon's  tail  communicating  a  thrill  of  an- 
guish to  his  captor.  At  length  he  man- 
aged to  stru<2:gle  ashore,  sent  a  boy  up  to 
his  liouse  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  hav- 
ing shorn  the  imprisoned  whisker  close 
off,  succeeded  in  landing  his  fish. 

Having  begun  it,  I  may  as  well  complete 
the  record  of  this,  the  first  of  many  days 
since  spent  on  North  Tyne.  Leaving  the 
doctor  in  possession  of  his  own  stream 
and  the  pool  below,  which  I  had  not 
touched,  Robson  led  me  down  to  where 
the  river  plunges  into  the  gorge  of  Har- 
groves,  reputed  the  best  autumn  cast  on 
the  whole  of  the  Tyne.  Here  the  little 
Poynder  accounted  for  two  more  fish,  be- 
sides stirring  several  others  ;  and  then,  out 
of  indulgence  to  what  Robson  called  his 
opinion,  and  I  his  prejudice,  I  submitted 
to  his  attaching  a  plain  grey  mallard  to 
the  cast.  The  result,  I  feel  sure,  must 
have  often  provided  for  him  the  subject  of 
complacent  narrative,  as  going  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  local  knowledge  to  ex- 
otic arrogancy.  Midway  in  the  channel, 
where  the  river  sweeps  under  the  cliff  of 
Hargroves,  rises  a  huge  boulder,  round 
which  the  water  roars  and  churns  unceas- 
ingly. This  rock  bears  the  name  of  Roar- 
ing Meg,  and  so  high  is  the  reputation  it 
bears  as  a  "  smittle  "  spot,  that  probably 


any  Tyoeside  angler  who  might  be  ofiEered 
the  choice  of  fishing  five-and-twenty  yards 
of  water  anywhere  between  Kielder  and 
Prudhoe  during  an  autumn  day,  would  de- 
clare for  ten  yards  above  and  fifteen  yards 
below  Roaring  Meg. 

I  had  fished  this  favorite  spot  once,  if 
not  twice,  without  stirring  scale  or  fin. 
My  own  conviction  remains  unshaken, 
that  had  I  persevered  a  third  time  with 
the  same  fly,  the  result  would  have  been 
as  propitious  as  that  of  exhibiting  Rob- 
son's  fetish  proved  to  be.  But  that  can 
never  be  tested  now.  Just  as  the  little  grey 
mallard  swung  round  in  the  strong  water 
above  Roaring  Meg  it  was  seized  below 
the  surface,  thirty  yards  of  line  were  torn 
from  the  reel,  and  a  splendid  clean  fish 
threw  himself  out  of  the  water  below  the 
great  rock.  It  was  the  best  fish  of  the 
dav,  and  I  could  feel  no  resentment  at 
Robson's  caustic  observation  as  he  re- 
moved his  fly  from  the  lip  of  the  salmon, 
"  Maybe  we'd  ha'  done  better  to  fish  wi* 
the  grey  drake  raight  through." 

Bonny  Tyneside !  how  I  love  that  robin 
whose  feeble  note. 

Whispering  I   know  not  what  of  wild  and 

sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
When  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers, 

has  carried  me,  procul  negotiis^  to  where 
your  lordly  reaches  wind  among  the  groves 
of  Hesleyside !  How  grandly  your  tow- 
ering cliffs  flush  into  scarlet  and  gold  be- 
fore the  November  gales  begin  roaring 
across  the  North  Sea ;  and  how  good  it  is 
to  muse  upon  the  kindly  manners  and 
quaint  sayings  of  the  race  that  own  your 
beautiful  valley  as  their  home  I 

Situated  as  we  are,  perhaps  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  we  should  conduce  to  our 
happiness  or  usefulness  by  intensifying 
beyond  a  certain  point  the  vividness  of 
recollection.  Themistocles  held  the  art 
of  oblivion  in  higher  esteem  than  the  art 
of  memory.  Man  has  been  synthetically 
described  as  an  animal  who  weeps  and 
makes  others  to  weep,  and  most  of  us  have 
some  day  to  weep  when  we  remember 
Zion.  In  most  lives  there  is  something  it 
is  wiser  to  forget  —  much  unwisdom,  many 
a  disappointment,  partings,  lost  opportu- 
nities, and  hasty  words  —  the  degree  in 
which  that  may  be  done  depends  much  on 
temperament ;  the  more  sanguine  minds, 
though  they  cannot  escape  regret,  do  not 
repine.  There  is  as  much  difference  in 
the  quality  of  grief  as  in  the  compass  and 
quality  of  different  voices  :  — 
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Oh,  my  boy  I 
Thy  tears  are  dewdrops,  sweet  as  those  on 

roses, 
But  mine  the  faint  and  iron  sweat  of  sorrow. 

Over-sensitive  spirits  sometimes  allow  the 
remembrance  of  a  heavy  loss  or  sinjjle 
grievous  fault  to  embitter  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  existence.  Two  persons  lately 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Clyde  on  a  bright 
summer  day.  A  steamer  came  down  the 
blue  firth,  pouring  from  her  funnel  vol- 
umes of  black  smoke,  which  trailed  be- 
hind her  in  the  calm  air  for  a  couple  of 
miles. 

"  Isn't  it  monstrous,"  exclaimed  one, 
**that  that  odious  boat  should  be  allowed 
to  defile  such  a  fair  landscape?  Surely 
those  who  live  here,  and  still  more  those 
who  come  to  the  seaside  for  health,  have 
a  right  to  insist  on  legislation  to  put  down 
the  nuisance." 

**  As  for  the  blemish  on  the  landscape,*' 
replied  the  other,  who  happened  to  be  a 
man  of  science,  "  I  agree  that  it  is  barba- 
rous in  the  last  degree;  but  as  to  the  in- 
jury to  health  I  am  not  so  clear,  because 
if  you  could  collect  several  miles  of  that 
smoke-trail  and  compress  the  solid  matter, 
you  would  find  it  would  all  go  easily  into 
a  single  teacup." 

So  it  often  is  with  the  grief  or  remorse 
that  is  allowed  to  trail  through  and  darken 
the  whole  course  of  a  life.  Analyzed  and 
vigorously  dealt  with,  it  would  be  found 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  assume  impor- 
tance quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrin- 
sic weight. 

Then  comes  the  question,  was  Dante 
justified  in  pronouncing  the  oft-quoted 
judgment  which  has  passed  into  apho- 
rism?— 

Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  recordarsi  del  tempo  felloe 
Nclla  miscria. 

Prosper  Merim^e  has  left  a  record  of  a 
discussion  he  once  had  on  this  passage 
with  his  friend,  Henri  Beyle  :  '*  II  pr^ten- 
dait  que  Dante  avait  tort,  et  que  les  sou- 
venirs du  temps  heureux  sont  partout  et 
toujours  du  bonheur.  Je  mesouviens  que 
je  d^fendais  le  poete.  Aujourtfhui^  il 
me  semble  que  Beyle  avait  raisony 
Dantc\s  sentiment  is  musically  echoed  in 
the  verse  of  a  modern  Scottish  poet :  — 

O,  I  wad  fain  forpct  them  a*  — 
Remembered  guid  but  deepens  ill, 

As  glcids  0'  licht  far  seen  by  nicht 
Mak*  the  near  mirk  but  mirker  still. 

Only  you  see  the  Scot,  less  scholarly  than 
the  Italian,  has  allowed  himself  the  haz- 


ardous luxury  of  a  metaphor  —  a  kind  of 
two-edged  instrument  that  takes  to  be 
handled  carefully.  "Gleids  o'  licht"— 
/>.,  flames  —  though  by  contrast  they  in- 
tensify  the  gloom,  do  enable  us  to  get 
through  the  night  more  safelv  and  com- 
fortably than  we  could  do  without  them ; 
though  they  may  be  too  far  ofiE  to  dispel 
the  darkness,  yet  their  cheering  influence 
tends  to  lighten  the  oppression.  Dr.  Ross 
sounded  a  truer  note  when  he  used  to  sav 
that  as  sunshine  is  stored  up  in  coal- 
measures,  so  past  joy  and  gladness  may 
be  stored  up  in  the  soul  as  a  light-giver 
in  dark  days.  How  many  lives  would  be 
barren  of  joy,  or  even  of  hope,  but  for 
the  light  reflected  from  a  happy  child- 
hood ! 

This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  as  the 
process  of  memory  is  more  closely  exam- 
ined. Scientists  explain  how  everything 
we  witness,  endure,  or  consciously  enact, 
makes  an  impression,  indelible  except  by 
disease  or  senility,  on  tissues  in  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain.  We  must  all  have 
been  conscious  at  times  of  the  unexpected 
revival  of  such  impressions,  brought  about 
by  some  external  influence,  when  sceneit 
deeds,  words  which  had  long  been  as  if 
absolutely  forgotten,  and  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  suddenly  come  to  mind,  either 
vividly  or  at  first  faintly,  but  capable,  by 
mental  effort,  of  being  brought  into  clearer 
relief.  The  impression  has  been  there  all 
the  time,  but  the  mind  has  been  too  much 
occupied  with  other  and  newer  impres- 
sions to  be  conscious  of  it. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Of  all  the  materials  common 
to  every  room  in  every  house,  glass  is  at 
once  the  least  impressionable  and  the 
most  enduring.  If  a  name  or  word  be 
traced  with  the  pressure  of  a  clean  finger 
upon  a  clean  window-pane  (the  glass  most 
be  perfectly  free  from  all  film  <»  moisture 
or  dirt),  the  writing  will  be  invisible;  but 
for  many  days,  even  weeks,  afterwards^ 
it  will  appear  distinctly  if  the  glass  is 
breathed  upon,  gradually  fade  away  again, 
and  reappear  as  often  as  the  breauiiog 
is  repeated.  This  helps  us  to  understaod 
the  mysterious  process  of  memory.  Some 
external  influence  acting  on  the  senses 
produces  an  effect  on  the  brain  similar  to 
that  of  the  breath  on  the  glass,  reviving 
impressions  made  long  before,  the  veiT 
existence  of  which  was  unsuspected,  whicB 
no  unaided  mental  effort  could  evoke« 
This  is  as  true  of  a  person  with  a  good 
memory  as  of  one  with  a  bad  one ;  the 
first  has  his  "  negatives "  arranged  in 
better  order  than  the  other,  and  bv  pm^ 
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tice  has  accustomed  himself  to  handle 
them  frequently  and  revive  the  record 
with  which  they  are  charged. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  advantage 
of  rightly  ordering  and  exercising  the 
memor}^  so  vastly  is  the  value  of  life 
thereby  enhanced  both  as  a  possession 
and  as  an  instrument.  This  is  indeed  the 
highest  form  of  culture,  though,  alas  1 
modern  methods  of  education  seem  de- 
vised to  huddle  into  the  brain  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  impressions  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  rather  than  to  al- 
low leisure  to  store  them  so  that  they  may 
be  conveniently  resorted  to  afterwards. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  so  often 
presenting  itself,  why  so  many  "double 
firsts  "  subside  in  after-life  into  creatures 
of  no  more  than  average  brilliancy.  The 
knowledge  is  there,  the  impressions  are 
there,  but  they  have  been  crammed  in  in 
such  hot  haste  and  consequent  confusion, 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  that  it  is  only 
by  chance  that  their  owner  derives  any 
advantage  from  them  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Yet  it  would  never  occur  to  any 
reader  to  hesitate  in  choosing  between  a 
limited  number  of  volumes  conveniently 
arranged  in  shelves,  and  ten  thousand 
heaped  pell-mell  on  the  library  floor. 

Some  of  the  best  work  in  the  world 
has  been  done  by  those  who  were  reck- 
oned dullards  at  school  and  undistin- 
guished at  college.  The  fact  is  that  the 
education  of  these  only  began  when  the 
harassing  system  of  cramming  came  to  an 
end.  The  value  of  knowledge  consists  not 
in  possessing  information,  but  in  having 
it  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  produced 
when  the  occasion  requires. 

If  anybody  doubts  this,  let  him  consider 
the  case  of  a  man  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  received  a  deeper  impression  than 
any  other  of  which  human  beings  are  sus- 
ceptible —  namely,  one  thoroughly  in  love. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  portion  of  brain-tis- 
sue impressed  with  his  mistress's  image 
is  breathed  upon  pretty  frequently  in  the 
course  of  each  four-and-twenty  hours.  He 
can  produce  it  at  will,  and,  as  often  as  he 
has  a  spare  moment,  out  comes  the  mental 
photograph,  and  he  revels  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  fair  vision.  He  knows  so 
exactly  the  spot  occupied  by  this  plate 
among  the  others,  and  is  so  accustomed 
to  take  it  out  for  the  solace  of  his  soul, 
that  even  when  the  will  is  at  rest  and  he 
asleep,  trickles  of  thought  flow  over  it, 
and  Edwin  dreams  of  his  Angelina.  But 
it  is  only  by  poetic  licence  that  he  can  de- 
clare she  is  always  in  his  thoughts.  She 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.     If  he  is  a  proper 


lover  she  is  oftener  there  than  anything 
else  ;  but  were  it  true  that  his  thoughts 
never  turned  aside  from  her  image,  the 
man  would  be  a  ninny,  not  a  lover ;  he 
would  forget  to  pull  up  his  boots,  to  pay 
his  servant's  wages,  to  go  out  to  dinner, 
or  to  attend  to  necessary  business  of  any 
sort,  and  would  probably  be  killed  at  the 
first  crossing.  But  he  is  a  devoted  swain 
all  the  same,  and  proves  it  by  the  certainty 
with  which,  as  often  as  his  mind  is  free 
from  other  needful  heed,  he  breathes  on 
the  glass,  and  straightway  appears,  not 
Phyllis  or  Amaryllis,  not  Lydia  or  Chloe, 
but  Angelina. 

As  with  the  enamored  Edwin,  so  with 
the  true  lover  whose  mistress  is  Knowl- 
edge.    There  is  no  fear  but  that  the  plates 
are  sensitive  enough  to  receive  all  her  im- 
pressions ;  the  important  matter  is  so  to 
arrange  them   in   the  storehouse  of  the 
brain,  that  at  any  moment  the  breath  of 
thought  may  be  directed  upon  the  right 
one  to  produce  the  image  required.    From 
Simonides  of  Cos,  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  down  to  our  own  day, 
men  have  busied  themselves  in  devising 
mechanical  aids  to  memory.    Roger  Bacon, 
Raymond  Lully,  Petrus  de  Ravenna,  Lam- 
bert Schenkel  (whose  feats  of    memory 
were  so  extraordinary  as  to  cause  him  to 
be  persecuted  as  a   sorcerer),  Winckel- 
mann,  Leibnitz,  Richard  Grey,  and  many 
others,     have     propounded     systems    of 
mnemonics,  in  each  one  of  which  reliance 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  placed  on  eye- 
sight as  the  only  sure  index,  the  influence 
of  scent  and  sound  being  altogether  ig- 
nored.   The  usual  method  prescribed  by 
these  masters  was  the  wedding  together 
of  ideas,  names,  phrases,  and  events  with 
visible  objects,  such  as  the  buildings  in  a 
town,  and  especially  with  articles  of  furni- 
ture in  the  different  rooms  of  a  familiar 
house,  so  that  the  sight  or  recollection  of 
each  should  evoke  the  image  of  the  sub- 
ject connected  with  it.     Cicero  mentions 
with  approval  the  prescription  of  Simon- 
ides: **  I  owe  thanks  to  Simonides  of  Cos, 
who,  they  say,  first  formulated  the  art  of 
remembrance.  ...  It    is    true    that    the 
natural  faculty  of  memory  cannot  be  cre- 
ated by  such  exercises  if  it  does  not  exist ; 
but    undoubtedly,  if  it    is   latent,   it  can 
thereby  be  roused."     When  the  children 
of  Israel  passed  over  Jordan,  Joshua  made 
tiiem  set  up   twelve   stones,   "  That   this 
may  be  a  sign  among  you,  that  when  your 
children  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come, 
saying,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?" 
they  should  hear  the  narrative  associated 
with  them. 
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It  is  a  light  thing,  after  venturiDg  to  de- 
mur to  the  utterance  of  so  great  a  seer  as 
Dante,  that  one  should  find  himself  at  issue 
with  one  of  Cicero's  authority  in  this  mat- 
ter of  memory ;  certainly  the  reflections 
put  forward  in  this  paper  on  the  intimate 
connection  of  scent  and  sound  with  that 
faculty  are  at  variance  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  great  orator.  He  con- 
firms, in  the  "  De  Oratore,"  an  observation 
by  Simonides  to  the  effect  that  those  things 
fix  themselves  most  firmly  in  the  mind 
which  are  supplied  and  confirmed  by  the 
senses.  So  far  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  him 
when  he  goes  beyond  Simonides,  and  lays 
it  down  that  of  all  the  senses,  eyesight  is 
the  keenest  and  most  to  be  relied  on  as 
the  basis  of  memory.  One  longs  to  argue 
it  out  with  him,  and  to  ask  if  poetry  itself 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  assistance 
to  memory  furnished  by  rhyme  and  metre  ? 
If  sound  is  not  charged  with  association, 
how  is  it  that  the  passions  of  men  are  so 
deeply  stirred  by  music?  What  lashes  a 
rabble  into  riot  so  surely  as  the  **  Marseil- 
laise," with  all  its  memories  of  blood  and 
tears  ?  What  touches  the  heart  of  the 
exile  to  such  tenderness  as  the  songs  of 
his  naiive  land?  And  how,  even  in  this 
utilitarian,  ultra-economic  age,  when  the 
word  has  been  passed  to  put  down  all 
panoply  and  display,  can  the  maintenance 
of  military  bands  be  justified  except  by 
acknowledging  the  magic  of  chivalrous 
association  that  exists  in  martial  music? 

It  is  to  our  loss  that  we  netrlect  the 
training  of  all  the  senses  as  handmaids  to 
memory,  for  to  most  of  us  it  arrives,  soon 
or  late,  to  echo  the  sigh  graven  on  an  urn 
at  Lcasowes  :  — 

IIcu  1  quanto  minus  est 
Cum  reliquis  versari,  quam  tui  meminisse. 

("  Woe  is  me  !  so  much  less  it  profits  to 
converse  with  the  living  than  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  the  departed.") 

Herbert  Maxwell. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  traveller  to  Portugal,  or  rather  to 
Lisbon,  for  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  trav- 
ellers to  Portugal  gets  further  afield  than 
the  capital,  is  apt  to  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  the  physical  and  physiognom- 
ical appearance  of  the  people  as  he  first 
looks  upon  them  in  the  streets.  "  Can  this 
be  the  race,"  he  will  ask  himself,  "which 


twice  won  its  independence  against  one  of 
the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth,  which  went 
forth  to  discover  the  hidden  regions  of  the 
world,  which  conquered,  subdued,  and 
ruled  the  vast  woodlands  of  Brazil,  round- 
ed the  stormy  capes  of  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, and  for  generations  *  held  the  East  in 
fee '  ?  " 

It  is  a  natural  question,  for  the  vocifer- 
ous, subservient  crowds  which  (ill  the 
streets  and  line  the  quays  have  nothing  of 
the  look  of  a  dominant  race.  The  Portu- 
guese even  of  the  great  towns  are  among 
the  most  amiable  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  but  even  in  this  regard  their  looks 
belie  them.  Their  faces  are  unpleasing 
and  their  expressions  sinister.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  associate  personal  ugliness 
with  personal  depravity,  and  button  our 
pockets  or  feel  for  our  revolvers,  all  the 
world  over,  on  the  provocation  of  a  cozen- 
ing or  a  criminal  countenance.  These 
poor  fellows,  however,  are,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  sufferers  by  this  common 
instinct  in  us;  they  are  by  no  means  so 
black  as  nature  has  painted  them,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  instinctive  mis- 
trust has  good  primd  facie  evidence  to  go 
upon.  The  street  men  of  Lisbon  are  a 
hang-dog  set,  with  very  villanous  looks. 
They  make  a  crowd  of  swarthy,  round- 
faced,  dark-haired,  dwarfish  people,  with 
deformed  features  and  muddy  complex- 
ions. The  like  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  no  seaport  in  Europe. 

A  seafaring  friend  and  once  a  guest  of 
my  own,  who  had  commanded  H.M.'s  ships 
and  cruised  in  various  waters  of  the  dis- 
tant East,  after  commending  the  scenic 
beauties  of  the  north  of  Portugal,  where  I 
then  resided,  added  with  unconscious 
truth,  *'  and  you  have  a  very  pleasant  Eu- 
ropean society."  He  alluded  to  the  non- 
native  colony  of  English,  German,  and 
other  nationalities. 

Herein  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma  and  ' 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  cursory 
traveller.  The  people  of  the  great  towns 
of  Portugal  are  to  a  large  extent  a  non- 
European  race,  that  is,  an  Eastern  or  an 
African  one ;  and  it  is  not  they  but  the 
rural  folk,  whose  blood  is  partly  of  North- 
ern origin,  who  have  made  Portugal  anfr 
tion,  and  a  famous  one,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Portugal,  that  once  made  such  a  stir  in 
the  world,  has  been  of  late,  to  the  interna 
t'onal  student,  somewhat  in  a  backwater. 
Till  lately  no  one  has  needed  tocaremndi 
for  a  little,  remote,  apathetic  kingdom  of 
western  Europe,  shut  in  by  barren 
tains  and  bounded  west  and  south  by 
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that  have  long  been  to  her  children  as  bar- 
ren as  her  mountains.  There  was  no  need 
for  historians,  geographers,  financiers,  for- 
eign politicians,  diplomatists,  or  journal- 
ists to  trouble  themselves  with  a  people  or 
place  that  seemed  to  be  no  longer  factors 
in  the  great  equation  of  the  world's  do- 
ings ;  but  now  that  Portugal  is  following 
Argentina  on  the  road  to  commercial  and 
financial  collapse,  and  that  her  territorial 
inheritance  in  regions  beyond  her  boun- 
daries and  which  had  so  long  lain  fallow 
of  colonization,  of  trade,  or  even  of  settled 
and  civilized  government,  has  begun  to  be 
begrudged  by  the  rest  of  an  overcrowded 
world,  Portugal  begins  to  beget  curiosity. 

That  curiosity  is  not  easy  to  satisfy.  It 
is  a  sinjrular  fact  connected  with  Portugal 
that,  alone  perhaps  of  European  or  civil- 
ized countries,  it  is  without  a  complete 
authoritative  written  history,  without  so 
much  as  a  scientifically  correct,  physical 
atlas,  without  even  a  fairly  accurate  geog- 
raphy book ;  the  press  of  the  country  af- 
fords no  trustworthy  information  as  to  its 
proj^ress  or  affairs,  and,  as  for  official 
statistics  of  trade,  commerce,  or  finance, 
though  they  appear  from  time  to  time  with 
characteristic  irregularity,  they  are  re- 
markable for  nothing  so  little  as  fulness 
and  accuracy. 

The  student  of  Portuguese  affairs  with- 
out private  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  has  therefore  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  base  his  studies  upon.  This  is  the 
best  and  indeed  only  excuse  for  a  sentence 
I  read  on  the  first  page  of  a  recently  pub- 
lished Knglish  popular  account  of  Portu- 
gal. *'Geojiraphically,'*  says  this  histo- 
rian, "the  little  kingdom  is  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  with  no 
natural  boundaries  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  l.irger  portion  of  the  peninsula  called 
Spain,  its  inhabitants  spring  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Spaniards,  and  their  language 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  Spanish." 

Never  since  that  famous  definition  of 
the  crayfish,  ^''  petit  poisson  rouge  qui 
fnarche  d>  reculons^^'^  has  a  sentence  been 
so  compact  of  errors.  The  "little  king- 
dom "is  essentially  and  emphatically  not 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula ;  its  natural  bonndaries  are  most 
strikingly  marked,  and  have  helped  more 
than  aught  else  to  mark  it  off  as  a  separate 
nation  ;  and  Portuguese  are  not  of  the 
same  race  as  Spaniards,  who,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  themselves  made  up  of 
several  distinct  races.  Finally,  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  languages  are  so  un- 
like in  sound  and  structure  that  I  have 
myself  had  to  act  as  interpreter  to  a  party 
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of  educated  Portuguese  who  had  travelled 
with  me  over  the  border  of  their  own 
country  into  Spain.  So  is  history  writ- 
ten! 

I  have  dwelt  with  what  may  seem  an  ia- 
vidious  insistence  upon  the  looks  of  the 
townspeople,  because  we  all  now  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  ethnology  of  a  na- 
tion has  more  than  anything  to  do  with 
its  behavior,  and  because,  though  Portu- 
guese records  teach  us  something,  and  tell 
us  vaguely  of  the  constituents  of  the  min- 
gled race  which  peoples  Portugal,  they  tell 
us  little  of  the  proportions  in  which  those 
constituents  are  commingled.  Looks, 
physical  conformation,  manners,  and  char- 
acter, teach  us  a  great  deal  more  than  his- 
tory. We  know,  for  instance,  to  speak 
summarily  and  briefly,  that  when  written 
history  began  there  were  indigenous  tribes 
in  Portugal,  themselves,  conceivably,  the 
result  of  successive  immigrations.  Upon 
these  barbarians  came  the  great  Roman 
conquest,  and  six  centuries  of  Roman  do- 
minion followed,  which  have  left  perma- 
nent and  indelible  marks  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  nearer  still  to  the  Latin  than  any 
speech  of  modern  men;  in  the  laws  that 
have  always  rested  upon  Roman  prece- 
dent, and  in  municipal  institutions  still 
preserved  upon  the  ancient  Roman  plan  ; 
in  the  practices  of  farming,  which  still 
closely  follow  the  precepts  of  Italian  hus- 
bandry; and  in  the  arts  of  architecture 
that  for  centuries  adhered  to  the  principles 
which  the  Roman  masters  taught,  while 
domestic  and  utilitarian  architecture,  as  of 
bridges,  boundary  walls,  sewers,  and  cul- 
verts, are  pure  Roman  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Roman  blood  runs 
at  all  freely  in  the  veins  of  the  modern 
Portuguese,  but  a  remnant  of  Italians 
would  probably  have  remained  when  the 
legions  had  conquered  and  gone  home. 
A  remnant  of  this  dominant  people  would 
have  sufficed  to  civilize  and  soften  the 
Portuguese  barbarians,  and  to  break  their 
spirit  and  make  them  a  respectable  and 
subservient  nation,  who,  when  at  length 
the  tribes  from  the  North  broke  in  upon 
them,  were  incapable  of  a  worthy  struggle 
for  national  life.  The  Gothic  occupa- 
tion lasted  for  three  centuries,  and  the 
mere  antiquarian  and  philologist,  finding 
comparatively  few  traces  of  the  fierce 
Northern  races  in  institutions,  laws,  or  lan- 
guage (forgetting  that  an  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, however  overbearing,  has  nothing  to 
teach  of  the  arts  of  peace  to  a  weaker  and 
more  civilized  one),  is  apt  to  conclude  that 
the  Northern  and  North-Eastern  folk  made 
but  a  small  impression  in  Portugal,  and 
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left  no  abiding  mark.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  Portugal  of  history  is  mainly 
the  work  of  these  invading  Goths.  The 
rough  men  from  abroad  brought  their 
blood  into  Portugal,  and  they  gave  virility 
and  courage  to  a  people  rendered  unwar- 
like  and  effeminate  by  centuries  of  ease 
and  peace  and  submission.  It  is  they 
who  were  the  true  makers  of  Portugal  as  a 
dominant  race. 

The  Gothicized  Portuguese  were  in 
their  turn  to  be  ridden  down  and  over- 
powered by  the  splendid  irregular  cavalry 
of  the  fanatical  Moors.  The  Portuguese 
were  subdued  with  their  fellow  Gothicized 
brethren  throughout  the  Peninsula,  but 
their  spirit  was  never  broken,  and  in  time 
they  learnt  from  their  conquerors  the 
Eastern  art  of  horsemanship,  then  un- 
known in  Europe ;  how  to  set  the  lance  in 
rest,  how  to  use  the  Eastern  curb-bit  and 
the  Eastern  stirrup,  and  all  the  tricks  of 
fence  in  the  saddle.  From  the  Moors,  too, 
they  learnt  how  to  cross  the  hardy,  indige- 
noiik  pony  breeds  of  the  Peninsula  with 
the  blood  war-horse  from  Barbary  ;  and  in 
time  they  taught  themselves  how  to  stand 
up  in  equal  fight  against  the  hitherto  in- 
vincible swordsmen  and  lancers  of  the 
Crescent.  Then  began  the  long  struggle 
between  Moor  and  Christian  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  War  was  for 
once  shorn  of  some  of  its  brutality,  and 
the  cross-grained,  boorish  races  of  the 
North  caught  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
the  theory  of  romantic  warfare  from  the 
Saracen  knights.  The  European  litera- 
ture of  Romance  dates  from  this  long 
crusade,  in  which  the  Cid,  Ruy  Bias,  El 
Campeador,  did  for  Spain  what  the  great 
crusading  hero-king,  Affonzo  Henriquez, 
did  for  Portugal. 

When  the  crusade  was  ended  in  Portu- 
gal the  warrior  Moors  and  all  their  chiv- 
alry had  either  died  fighting  in  the  field  or 
had  sought  refuge  beyond  the  seas.  The 
Moorish  residuum,  the  camp  followers 
alone,  the  crowd  of  mingled  and  mongrel 
breed  that  the  great  tide  of  Moslem  con- 
quest had  gathered  in  its  progress  from 
East  to  West,  and  that  had  poured  into  the 
Peninsula  with  the  armies  of  the  invaders, 
were  left  behind.  When  King  Affonzo 
captured  Lisbon,  the  city,  it  is  recorded, 
was  largely  peopled  with  such  half-bred 
Moors,  and  with  men  of  the  Christian 
faith,  native  Portuguese,  and  with  Jews, 
who  had  conformed  in  dress  and  manner 
to  the  Moslem  faith.  Then  began  to  be 
lived  the  life  that  is  lived  in  modern  Por- 
tugal. Its  town  populations,  Lisbon  espe- 
cially,   are   descendants    of   the    mestiso 


Moors,  Jews,  and  Moorized  ChristianSi 
degenerated  and  corrupted  by  long  centu- 
ries of  town  life.  In  later  times  crowds 
of  negro  slaves  were  brought  into  Portu* 
gal,  and  mingling  their  blood  with  that  of 
the  urban  stock,  have  done  not  a  little  to 
debase  it  to  a  still  more  pronounced  Afri* 
can  caste.  Its  rural  dwellers  are  of 
sturdier  build  and  character,  and  are 
mainly,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  descendants 
of  the  people  whom  the  Romans  found  in 
Portugal,  with  the  strain  purified  and 
strengthened  by  an  infusion  of  Gothic 
blood. 

This  is  no  mere  ethnological  tbeorv;  so 
much  as  here  is  set  down  the  chroniclers 
tell  us ;  what  they  do  not  tell  is  the  degree 
in  which  the  European  race  is  mingled 
with  and  debased  by  the  alien  strains.  Of 
that,  however,  we  can  get  very  strong 
ocular  evidence  by  analogy.  >Ve  have 
only  to  pass  aver  the  narrow  seas  to  Mo- 
rocco, and  there  we  find  a  repetition  of 
what  has  happened  in  Portugal.  The 
mongrel  Moor  loves  the  shop-keeping  life 
in  Morocco  as  he  loves  it  in  Portugal,  and 
prefers  to  live  in  the  crowded  wynds  and 
alleys  of  the  towns ;  the  farm  people  of 
the  interior,  on  the  other  band,  are  mainly 
of  Arab  or  Berber  race,  who  love  the  freer 
life  of  the  fields.  He  who  has  studied  the 
round-faced,  dark-skinned,  thick-featured 
people  of  Lisbon,  can  be  under  no  mistake 
when  he  visits  the  seaports  of  Morocco; 
here  their  very  brothers  and  cousins  walk 
in  Oriental  garb  through  the  streets  of  the 
African  cities ;  the  round,  thick  features, 
the  dull,  muddy  complexion,  the  full,  dark 
eyes,  the  sinister  looks,  are  the  same-* 
nothing  essential  differs. 

This  urban  element,  this  residuum  of 
the  people,  insignificant  in  numbers,  and 
that  was  insignificant  in  social  and  poIi^ 
ical  importance  during  the  many  years  of 
more  or  less  absolute  rule  in  Portugal,  has 
come  in  the  course  of  events  to  be  the 
ruling  element  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  with 
this  element  that  the  native  politician  has 
to  deal,  and  upon  which  the  roreign  diplo- 
mat must  always  count.  For  the  town^ 
men  the  newspapers  of  the  kingdom  are 
written,  the  most  flimsy,  trivial,  and  the 
lowest  in  price  of  any  journals  of  any  coai^ 
try  in  Europe :  from  their  numbers  are 
recruited  the  mobs  that  disturb  the  timid 
councils  of  the  nation  ;  the  country  never 
reads,  never  speaks,  but  votes  as  its  wire- 
pullers bid  it.  All  public  opinion  resides 
in  the  town  folk,  and  the  constitutional 
statesman,  if  he  seeks  support  and  guid- 
ance from  the  honest  and  rational  opin- 
ion of  his  countrymen,  can  seek  it  onlf 
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from  those  who  by  common  consent  are 
neither  honest  nor  rational.  An  honor- 
able statesman,  not  many  years  ago,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Viseu,  one  time  prime  min- 
ister of  Portugal,  baffled  and  defeated  by 
the  iniquities,  as  he  conceived  them,  of 
the  opposition,  declared  that  he  wouid 
bring  the  men  of  the  countryside  to  the 
towns  and  sweep  away  forever  the  corrup- 
tion, the  bribery,  the  jobber}',  and  general 
malfeasance  that  undermine  all  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  country,  but  the 
good  bishop  never  carried  out  this  threat. 
Till  there  is  a  revolution  and  a  subversion 
of  existing  Portuguese  institutions,  no 
statesman  probably  ever  will. 

It  is  not  till  a  great  national  or  interna- 
tional crisis  occurs  and  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  is  stirred  to  its  depths  that  the 
world  at  large  hears  anything,  or  cares 
anything  for  the  press  utterances  of  Por- 
tugal ;  then  they  are  found  to  exhibit  a 
depth  of  ignorance,  a  false  and  foolish 
fanaticism  of  patriotism,  a  bigoted  intol- 
erance of  foreign  and  modern  ways  of 
thought  and  accepted  principle,  and,  what 
is,  perhaps,  more  superficially  striking, 
though  less  important,  a  grossness  of 
thought  and  a  practised  ribaldry  of  ex- 
pression that  are  apart  and  afar  from  any 
Occidental  methods  of  thought  and  speech. 
To  put  it  plainly  and  finally,  the  governing 
classes  of  modern  Portugal  have  affinities 
with  the  East  through  Africa,  and  are 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  greatness  of  Portugal  ceased  and 
determined  three  centuries  ago.  The 
force  within  her  boundaries,  the  motive 
power  that  sent  her  children  forth  to  dis- 
cover, to  conquer,  and  to  colonize  beyond 
the  seas,  died  so  long  as  that  ago  ;  and  if 
she  still  retains  a  great  colonial  empire  — 
great  in  area,  though  not  otherwise  —  her 
retention  of  it  is  due  to  no  inherent  domi- 
nancy  of  her  own.  Had  these  been  the 
days  when  might  alone  conferred  right, 
colonial  Portugal  would  now  be  a  mere 
historical  expression,  a  memory  alone. 
The  strong  man  beyond  her  borders  would 
have  broken  in  and  plundered,  and  Portu- 
gal would  long  since  have  shrunk  and 
shrivelled  to  the  litde  area  she  holds  in 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  They  who  love  to 
persuade  themselves  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  slowly  makes  for  international 
righteousness  may  be  pleased  to  point  to 
Portugal  with  her  little  island  possessions 
dotted  over  seas  that  are  swept  by  the 
powerful  navies  of  the  world,  to  her  tiny 
colonies  of  Goa,  and  Damaun,  and  Diu, 
neighbored   on   all    sides   by  our  Indian 
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Empire,  and  to  her  long  strip  of  territory 
in  east  Africa  that  stretches  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  that  still, 
after  the  signing  of  our  latest  treaty,  prac- 
tically shuts  out  all  the  enterprise  and 
civilization  of  the  world  from  a  benighted 
negro  Hinterland  along  twelve  hundred 
miles  of  coast  line. 

The  most  robust  of  optimists  in  such 
matters,  however,  must  admit  that  Por- 
tugal owes  her  immunity  quite  as  much 
to  the  jealousy  of  her  rivals  as  to  their 
righteous  forbearance,  and  holds  her 
tenure  of  misgovernment  much  as  the 
shah,  the  sultan,  or  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco hold  theirs. 

Close  observers  of  actual  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal and  of  the  country's  previous  history 
are  making  sure  that  she  is  now  ripening 
for  another  of  those  radical  changes  that 
have  marked  her  annals.  The  state  of 
affairs  just  described,  the  complete  ascen- 
dancy of  the  semi-Orientalized  populations 
of  the  towns  and  the  complete  apathy  of 
the  country,  have  not  been  the  normal 
conditions  of  political  life  in  Portugal  in 
former  periods.  It  was  never  so  till  the 
year  1832,  sixty  years  ago,  when,  after  a 
long  period  of  revolutionary  fluctuation, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, Portugal  subsided  into  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  Till  then  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  had  been  a  moderate 
absolutism.  Till  then  and  through  the 
long  centuries  since  the  monarchy*s  foun- 
dation, Portugal  had  passed  through  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  strong  kings  and  weak 
ones,  faithful  ministers  and  dishonest  ones, 
successful  wars  and  disastrous  ones.  The 
country  lost  its  independence  for  a  season 
and  regained  it  from  Spain  by  a  seeming 
miracle.  The  Brazilian  and  Indian  colo- 
nies poured  incalculable  treasure  into  the 
kingdom  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  colonies  were  lost  by  bad  management 
or  wrested  from  the  mother  country 
through  bad  policy  abroad,  by  the  Dutch 
and  by  the  English.  Then  came  the  strik- 
ing episode  of  the  rule  of  the  strong  min- 
ister, Pombal,  the  Colbert  and  Mazarin  of 
Portugal  in  one,  who  broke  the  power  of 
the  nobles  and  of  the  priests  for  his  king» 
organized  the  industry  of  the  country, 
making  commercial  and  financial  Portugal 
what  it  is  to  this  day  —  a  land  of  monopo- 
lies and  protected  manufactures.  After 
this  came  the  sharp  struggle  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  the  already-mentioned  period  of 
miserable  anarchy  when  the  country  was 
groping  blindly  to  some  definite  political 
solution,  with  little  help  from  its  stupid 
rulers  and  from  violent,  ignorant,  and  self- 
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seeking  politicians,  ending  with  the  usur- 
pation and  short  reign  of  the  intolerant 
bigot,  Dom  Miguel,  his  overthrow  in  1832 
by  the  Liberal  Constitutionalists,  and 
finally  the  reign  of  monarch  and  Parlia- 
ment as  nearly  on  the  model  of  our  own 
Constitution  as  it  was  possible  to  contrive. 

Till  1832  the  people  of  the  towns  had, 
as  has  been  said,  in  no  sense  ruled  Portu- 
gal. The  governing  classes  had  been 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen. From  and  after  the  day  of  rep- 
resentative government  it  was  the  middle- 
class  townsman  who  ruled  ;  the  journalist, 
the  lawyer  with  a  turn  of  speech,  the  pro- 
fessor, and  at  times  the  shopkeeper  and 
thn  mob  orator,  filled  the  Cortes  and  made 
their  way  to  the  ministry.  The  sixty 
years  of  peace  that  have  followed  since 
1832  should  have  been  sixty  years  of  pros- 
perity with  any  decently  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  Readers  of  the 
daily  papers  during  the  last  three  months 
know  to  what  a  pass  the  rulers  of  Portu- 
gal have  brought  the  country.  A  public 
debt  heavy  beyond  all  precedent ;  budgets 
that  have  shown  deficits  during  forty  con- 
secutive years  ;  the  currency  in  confusion  ; 
commerce  in  ruinous  disarray;  her  colo- 
nies, notably  Macao  and  Mozambique  (so 
travellers  tell  us)  sinks  of  almost  unspeak- 
able iniquity  and  corruption,  dwellers  in 
them  the  scourings  of  the  cities,  and  their 
cost  to  the  country,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
budget,  an  almost  insupportable  burden. 
Justice  is  venal,  bribery  rampant  in  every 
office,  and  jobbery  universal  —  such  is  the 
situation  of  Portugal  at  this  moment,  such 
has  it  long  been,  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
within  her  borders. 

Yet  for  all  this  governmental  and  ad- 
ministrative malfeasance,  there  isstilllife, 
energy,  and  even  wealth  in  rural  Portugal. 
Sixty  years  of  peace  have  accumulated 
their  annual  dividends  of  profit  lor  the 
tillers  of  the  land.  On  uncountable  farms 
dotted  about  the  terraced  hillsides  and 
fertile  dingles  of  Portugal,  the  returning 
seasons  have  brought  in  their  growing 
stores  of  corn  and  wool  and  iiax  and  oil 
and  wine.  Much  of  this  increment  has  no 
doubt  been  invested  in  government  secu- 
rities and  added  to  the  indebtedness  of  the 
country,  whose  national  debt  is  larger  by 
a  great  deal,  in  proportion,  than  our  own  ; 
but  much  of  the  hard-wrung  profits  of  the 
farmer  have  been  better  spent  in  improved 
husbandry,  in  the  s'.ubbing  of  neighboring 
woodlands,  in  mining  for  water,  and  in 
the  building  of  water-wheels,  in  the  rais- 
ing of  field  walls,  in  terracing  the  hillsides, 
and  in  the  planting  of  orchards,  vines,  and 


fruit-trees.  In  these  rural  regions,  far 
from  the  crowd  of  intriguing,  urban  poli- 
ticians, the  chief  hurt  thev  can  do  the 
rustic  is  to  tax  him  and  enlist  him ;  but 
taxation  has  long  since  reached  the  ex- 
treme point  of  human  endurance,  and  his 
annual  decimation  by  the  conscription  is 
borne  by  the  peasant  as  patiently  as  his 
annual  decimation  by  death.  The  rural 
iolk  of  Portugal  are  simple,  honest  to  a 
proverb,  courteous  to  strangers,  strong 
and  apt  to  labor,  with  faith  in  themselves 
and  in  each,  other;  men  ready  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  work  or  in  war. 
These  are  the  men  whose  ancestors  went 
forth  in  the  old  days  to  conquer  and  col- 
onize, who  won  the  admiration  of  our  En- 
glish soldiers  in  the  Peninsular  War  by 
their  discipline,  hardiness,  coherence,  and 
valor,  and  who,  the  chance  given  them 
and  with  good  leading,  would  still  make 
the  name  of  Portugal  famous  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  these  people  —  seven- 
eighths  of  her  population  —  that  the  so- 
journer within  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom gets  to  love  and  respect,  and  whose 
great  historical  traditions  he  learns  to 
admire.  To  him  it  is  melancholv  to  see 
modern  Portugal  led  on  the  road  to  ruin 
by  a  noisy  and  alien  minority. 

The  Portuguese  are  so  far  a  Southern 
race,  akin  to  Frenchmen  and  Italians 
rather  than  to  Germans,  Dutch,  and  En- 
glish, that  in  the  history  of  Portugal  the 
human  factor  has  always  been  predominant 
over  popular  tendencies  of  thought  and 
will.  A  "  History  of  the  Portuguese  Peo- 
ple ''  on  the  model  of  the  late  Mr.Green*s 
book  would  be  a  very  imperfect  history. 
I  n  Portugal  i t  has  seldom  been  the  "  hour  " 
that  has  found  the  *'  man,"  but  the  "  man  " 
that  has  brought  the  "hour"  with  him, 
and  its  attendant  reform  or  catastrophe. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom are  a  succession  of  dramas  of  life, 
tragic  in  the  main,  in  which  strong  men 
and  fair,  designing  women  have  been  the 
actors.  The  turning  points  of  Portuguese 
I  history  have  been  found  in  her  great 
kings,  her  great  warriors,  and  her  great 
administrators,  and  women  have  ever 
played  a  part  as  great  as  men.  Almost 
from  the  first  dawning  of  the  kingdom  the 
loves  of  the  passionate,  widowed  queeot 
Tarcsa,  shaped  the  destinies  of  her  peo> 
pie.  As  beautiful  and  desirable  a  vromaa, 
Inez  de  Castro,  divided  the  kiDg^oiii 
against  itself  at  a  later  date.  Another 
tragic,  history-making  heroine  waaLeooor 
Telles,  the  beautiful,  adulterous  wife  of 
j  the  Lord  of  Pombeiro;  and  what  is  little 
I  known  to  English  readers  is  that  oar  own 
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long  and  intimate  connection  with  Portu- 
gal (due  in  part  to  a  circumstance  that  shall 
be  considered  presently)  mainly  followed 
the  action  of  an  unfaithful  and  resolute 
princess. 

King  Affonzo  VI.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  a  boy  king  in  1656,  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  had  grown  up  neglected  un- 
der the  regency  of  a  clever  and  ambitious 
mother.  He  had  lived  the  vicious,  self- 
indulgent  life  that  princes  in  such  circum- 
stances are  apt  to  live,  and  when  in  his 
manhood  he  was  married  to  a  bright  and 
pretty  French  princess,  Marie  Frangoise 
d'Angouleme,  his  excesses  had  impaired 
his  health,  his  strength,  and  his  intellect. 
The  Princess  Marie  Frangoise  d*Angou- 
l^me  found  herself  the  bride  of  a  boor  in 
manners  and  a  profligate  fool  in  mind. 
The  young  queen  cast  her  eyes  abroad 
upon  the  king's  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  Duke 
of  Beja,  and  loved  him.  She  took  refuge 
from  her  husband  in  a  convent  and  sought 
for  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  the  sound  ec- 
clesiastical ground  of  non-consummation. 
Her  action  brought  about  a  revolution 
which  her  lover  headed.  He  imprisoned 
and  banished  his  impotent,  half-imbecile 
brother  and  rival,  a  divorce  was  obtained, 
and  Dom  Pedro  married  the  divorced 
queen,  was  named  regent,  and  in  time  as- 
cending the  throne  as  Pedro  II.,  began  a 
long  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

King  Pedro  found  his  country  the  ob- 
ject of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  neighbor 
potentates,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
inkling  of  a  profound  truth  connected  with 
the  destinies  of  Portugal  whicii  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface,  which  Wellington  sub- 
sequently discovered,  and  which  Napoleon 
himself  to  his  misfortune  either  never 
knew  or  ignored,  and  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  any 
history-book,  civil  or  military.  It  is  that 
Portugal  is  not,  as  it  seems  on  the  maps 
to  be,  a  mere  cantle  cut  at  hazard  from  the 
Spanisii  I^eninsula,  but  an  area  of  broad, 
barren  hills  and  narrow,  fertile  dales 
guarded  north  and  east  by  a  huge  rampart 
of  mountain  ranges.  The  country  is,  in 
short,  a  great  fortified  region  whose  en- 
ceinte is  traversed  by  two  great  navigable 
rivers,  which  is  open  to  the  sea  and  has 
goodly  harbors  to  the  south  and  to  the 
west.  An  invading  army  comes  into  the 
body  of  this  great  place  of  arms  at  its 
peril,  with  dangerously  long  lines  of  com- 
munication extending  through  the  Spanish 
uplands.  If  they  have  not  the  command 
of  the  sea  the  invaders  are  in  most  parlous 
case. 
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This  simple  but  pregnant  fact,  that  is 
evident  at  a  glance  to  any  one  who  has 
followed  the  lines  of  the  great  mountain 
rampart  of  Portugal  as  the  present  writer 
has,  and  that  would  be  obvious  to  any  one 
did  such  a  thing  exist  as  a  good  orograph- 
ical  map  of  the  kingdom,  explains  much 
in  the  strange,  eventful  history  of  Portu- 
gal. It  explains  how  the  Moors,  with  the 
sea  command,  so  easily  conquered  and  so 
long  held  the  country  ;  how  King  Affonzo 
Henriquez  wrested  Lisbon  and  the  south 
from  the  Moors,  when  through  the  acci- 
dental presence  and  help  of  a  squadron  of 
English,  German,  and  Flemish  crusaders 
he  temporarily  possessed  the  command  of 
the  sea.  No  power  has  ever  held  domin- 
ion in  Portugal  which  could  not  also  keep 
the  seas.  A  large  invading  army  cannot 
possibly  operate  with  success  against  a 
small  and  active  one  acting  on  the  defence 
in  this  country  of  barren  uplands.  It  can- 
not even  be  fed  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  too  explains  the  success  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  their  long  fight  for  independence 
against  the  much  more  powerful  armies 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  This  explains  the 
seizure  of  Portugal  in  1581,  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  His  fleets  kept  the  seas  and 
defeated  those  of  France  and  England 
that  had  sided  with  Portugal ;  and  sixty 
years  later  Portugal  never  probably  would 
have  regained  her  independence  had  not 
a  French  fleet  worsted  the  ships  of  the 
Spanish  king  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
debarred  the  Spaniards  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  harbors  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

If  these  considerations  of  physical  con- 
figuration sufficed  to  change  the  fortune 
of  war  in  former  days,  much  greater  is 
their  weight  and  bearing  in  regard  to  the 
larger  battalions  and  more  complex  war- 
fare of  modern  times. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  and  with  insist- 
ence upon  this  geographical  fact  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  past  and  future  of  Por- 
tugal because  it  is  the  one  salient  lesson 
that  Portuguese  chronicles  have  to  teach 
us.  It  was  in  reliance  upon  this  fact  that 
the  husband  of  Marie  Frangoise  d'Angou- 
16me  founded  his  policy.  King  Pedro  se- 
cured England  for  an  ally;  his  ministers 
negotiated  the  famous  "  Methuen  "  Treaty 
of  1703,  which  favored  the  import  of  En- 
glish goods  into  Portugal  and  of  Portu- 
guese wines  into  Great  Britain.  The 
policy  of  King  Pedro  has  never  till  now 
been  wholly  departed  from,  and  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  there  has  been  political 
and  commercial  alliance  between  the  two 
countries. 
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But  this  policy  has  at  last  been  set  aside, 
and  the  traditions  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years  broken.  The  conditions  precedent 
have  indeed  not  been  changed  ;  the  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  its  peculiar 
geography  is  what  it  always  was,  the 
causes  that  have  made  England  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  past  will  o{>erate 
as  constantly  in  the  future ;  and  assuredly 
it  is  the  fate  of  Portugal  to  become  once 
more  the  appanage  of  her  neighbor,  who 
is  now  her  master  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  unless  she  ally  herself  once  more 
with  the  nation  which  is  supreme  on  the 
broad  and  narrow  seas.  It  is  clear  then 
that  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  are  natu- 
ral allies,  and  common  interests  should 
make  them  inseparable  friends  against  all 
comers.  But  nations  are  like  men  and 
women,  and  their  obvious  interest  will 
often  barely  hold  against  personal  feeling, 
against  injured  pride,  and  against  wounds 
to  their  self-love. 

It  would  be  optimistic  in  the  extreme  to 
expect  the  most  sensitively  patriotic,  the 
most  thin-skinned,  and,  as  some  of  her 
enemies  may  think,  the  most  vain-glorious 
of  nations  to  forget  and  forgive  the  hurt 
their  pride  of  patriotism  has  taken  at  our 
hands  during  the  last  three  years.  To 
put  it  moderately,  our  press  has  used  them 
roughly  and  our  diplomatists  have  bul- 
lied and  brow-beaten  them  for  thirty  long 
months. 

So  much  for  the  political  future  of  Por- 
tugal, which  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
our  own ;  her  commercial  past  and  her 
financial  past  and  present  have  till  now 
been  still  more  nearly  connected  with 
Great  Britain.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  after  recent  events  it  will 
be  prudent,  or  even  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  continue  that  connection  and 
community  of  interest  in  the  future. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  the 
financial  crisis  in  Portugal.  The  country 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  foreigners  res- 
ident in  the  country,  on  the  verge  of  utter 
financial  collapse ;  but  the  extravagance 
of  a  spendthrift  nation  does  not  lead  to 
bankruptcy  either  so  surely  or  so  soon  as 
the  follies  of  an  isolated  spendthrift  trader. 
It  is  hardly  ever  too  late  for  the  most 
prodigal  of  peoples  to  mend,  and  Portugal 
has  already  shown  some  inclination  to- 
wards retrenchment  and  reform.  There 
is  talk  of  reduction  in  the  crowd  of  officials 
which  hinders  and  impedes  business  in 
every  department  of  the  administration  ; 
several  thousand  soldiers  have  already 
been  discharged  from  an  army  that  even 
for  defensive  purposes  is  useless,  with  the 


present  toy  navy  possessed  by  the  country. 
A  curtailment  of  indebtedness  may  thus 
be  effected,  and  possibly  some  such  cur- 
tailment may  suffice  without  recourse  to 
the  clean  sweep  of  total  repudiation.  Some 
of  our  own  colonies  have  shown  how,  by 
means  of  taxation  of  capital  or  some  sim- 
ilar expedient  of  a  more  or  less  socialistic 
tendency,  the  ugly  word  repudiation  may 
never  be  uttered,  and  yet  something  like 
practical  repudiation  be  accomprished.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  think  that  dis- 
cussions on  the  solvency  of  Portugal  are 
at  present  little  more  than  academic  for 
us.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
British  holding  of  Portuguese  funds  has 
notoriously  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
French  financiers  who  have  taken  oar 
places  on  the  Inscription  Registers  of  the 
Portuguese  Three  per  Cents  are  the  peo- 
ple most  concerned  with  the  value  of  the 
securities  o£Eered  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment for  the  continued  payment  of  her 
dividends. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  ooe  cir 
cumstance  connected  with  Portugal  which 
has  diminished  the  value  of  those  secu- 
rities in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  operate 
more  strongly  still  in  the  future,  and  that 
is  protection. 

The  screw  of  protection  has  for  long 
been  severely  applied  in  Portugal.  The 
book  of  Portuguese  tariff  exactions  is 
literally  a  huge  folio,  and  taxation,  and 
re-taxation,  and  super-taxation  are  im- 
posed on  imports,  and  at  times  on  exports, 
with  a  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  determination 
worthy  of  a  gocd  cause.  The  consequence 
of  everything  being  highly  taxed  is  that 
every  one  spends  unnecessarily  much  on 
living;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
nothing  can  be  produced  in  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  out  of  it  with  a 
profit,  unless  the  country  happen  to  pos- 
sess some  sort  of  natural  monopoly  in  that 
product,  as  it  does  to  some  extent  in  the 
case  of  port  wine.  The  present  writer 
once  showed  that  excessive  and  all-per- 
vading protection  in  Portugal  may  rec- 
ommend itself  to  patriotic  and  liberal 
Portuguese  as  something  of  a  political 
necessity,  being  not  only  eauivalent  to  a 
communistic  partition  and  aistribution  tii 
wealth,  but  it  being  also  necessary  to  the 
kingdom's  na/onal  welfare  that  it  sboald 
be  independent  in  the  case  of  waro£  all 
supplies  from  abroad.  These  reasons  for 
protection  may  be  valid  and  may  prevail, 
but  they  lie  outside  the  domain  of  eo^ 
nomic  science.  Portugal  is  notably  im- 
poverished by  protection,  and  as protectioa 
is  a  thing  that  lives  and  grows  by  what  U 
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feeds  ODy  so  the  country  cannot  go  back  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  import  duties  have 
grown  much  heavier,  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  Portugal  has  almost  doubled.  As  these 
taxes  grow  higher  so  do  the  imports  nec- 
essarily grow  less,  and  the  returns  of  the 
custom  house  fall  off.  Unfortunately  much 
of  the  revenue  of  Portugal  is  derived  from 
these  taxes  ;  they  represent  a  security  on 
which  Portugal  has  borrowed  in  the  past, 
but  will  hardly  be  able  to  borrow  in  the 
future ;  and  so  it  comes  to  be  that  protec- 
tion is  not  only  indirectly  hurtful  to  the 
industry  of  the  kingdom,  but  directly  im- 
pairs the  nation's  solvency. 

One  of  the  results  of  excessive  protec- 
tion is  that  British  manufacturers  are  no 
longer  able  to  introduce  their  eoods  from 
their  native  land  and  have  established  fac- 
tories in  the  country*  itself.  All  trade  is 
doubtless  self-seeking  and  selfish ;  but 
there  are  degrees  even  in  selfishness,  and 
the  capitalist  who  transfers  his  skill,  his 
capital,  and  his  credit  from  his  native  soil, 
and  works  with  foreign  labor,  mav  be  a 
most  estimable  citizen  of  the  world,  but 
assuredly  holds  the  lowest  rank  as  patriot. 
These  **  low-grade  "  patriots  and  citizens 
are  growing  in  number  in  Portugal,  greatly 
and  obviously  to  the  detriment  of  our 
working  men  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now  doing 
in  Portugal  the  important  trade  in  port 
wine  —  that  is,  the  manipulation  of  the  raw 
material,  the  newly  fermented  grape  juice, 
may  be  in  time  transferred  Ixxlily  from 
Portugal  to  England.  At  present  the 
"young  wine"  is  brought  into  store  at 
Oporto,  blended,  alcoholized,  "turned 
over,"  matured,  and  "  lotted,"  and  in  due 
course  shipped  to  Great  Britain  as  port 
wine.  The  Portuguese  have  at  all  times 
cast  jealous  eyes  on  these  various  proc- 
esses of  vinification  carried  on  by  En- 
glishmen abroad  for  the  benefit  of  English- 
men at  home.  Imbued  with  the  singular 
notion  that  to  the  Briton  port  wine  is  a 
necessity  of  existence,  they  have  seen 
their  way  safe  to  monopolies,  restrictions, 
exactions,  and  all  the  delays  and  compli- 
cations of  officialdom  that  are  dear  to  all 
classes  of  Portuguese.  For  years  a  strin- 
gent and  oppressive  monopoly  hampered 
the  trade,  and  enabled  the  natives  to  take 
heavy  toll  of  the  wine  on  its  road  to  En- 
gland. Competition  from  abroad  ended 
the  monopoly,  and  the  trade  was  nearly 
freed,  but  latterly  a  party  in  the  State  has 
been  bent  upon  resuscitating  the  old  mo* 
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nopoly  with  new  and  stringent  mles  and 
regulations.  By  a  miracle  almost,  these 
designs  in  hindrance  of  our  trade  in  port 
wine  were  thwarted  a  few  years  ago,  but 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  revived,  and 
now  th*at  Portuguese  jealousy  and  ill-wiU 
run  somewhat  strongly  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, these  designs  are  very  likely  to  be 
carried  into  effect 

This  in  former  days  would  have  been  a 
calamity  to  the  wine  shippers ;  it  may  pos- 
sibly, at  the  present  time,  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Things  have  altered  a  good 
deal  of  late  years  in  Portugal.  Rents  of 
warehouses  and  wages  of  coopers  have 
risen;  it  costs  much  more  to  produce  a 
pipe  of  port  than  it  did ;  the  added  spirit 
that  forms  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  every 
glass  of  port  wine  is  now  taxed  almost  l>^• 
yond  the  endurance  of  the  wine  shipper; 
the  wine  is  still  weighted  with  a  stupid 
export  duty  which,  as  the  prices  obtain- 
able in  England  grow  annually  lower  and 
lower,  becomes  a  constantly  rising  per- 
centage chargeable  on  its  prime  cost; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  famous  central  district 
of  port  wine  production,  the  region  where 
alone  the  finest  wine  was  produced,  has 
been  ravaged  by  the  phylloxera  insect  to 
the  extent  that  perhaps  not  one  acre  in  a 
hundred  is  still  in  bearing.  Red  wines 
are  brought  from  neighboring  vineyards  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  even  from 
different  parts  of  Portugal.  There  is  but 
one  reason  why  London  or  Liverpool 
should  not  become  the  emporium  of  port 
wine,  as  Oporto  is  at  present  It  is  that 
a  certain  prestige  is  attached  by  traders 
at  home  to  wine  actually  brought  from 
Oporto,  and  therefore  fondly  supposed  by 
them  to  be  the  genuine  product  of  vines 

?-own  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city, 
he  money  value  of  this  prestige  is  about 
£3  P^**  P^P^*  When  this  prejudice  is 
overcome  there  is  every  reason  why  good 
port  wine  should  be  made,  as  port  wine  is 
made  now,  from  wine  grown  in  various 
parts  of  Portugal,  or  even  of  Spain,  Italy, 
or  Greece,  that  it  should  be  brought  in  its 
** young*'  condition  to  England,  blended 
and  matured  in  English  warehouses,  for- 
tified in  bond  by  untaxed  English  spirit, 
and  sold  more  cheaply  than  it  can  now  be 
sold,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer and  of  a  crowd  of  English  coopers, 
carriers,  warehousemen,  andworking-men 
of  every  class.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
high-priced  port  wine,  as  a  luxury  for  the 
rich  is  very  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past 
This  excellent  wine,  the  soundest  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  purest  used  in  this  country, 
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has  become  essentially  the  drink  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  It  is,  and 
must  be,  a  low-priced  wine. 

The  above  are  the  points  in  which  Brit- 
ish interests  are  most  in  touch  with  those 
of  Portugal.  All  of  them  are  involved  in 
the  immediate  future  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  of  educated  native  and  foreign  ob- 
servers on  the  spot,  cynical,  unhopeful 
men  most  of  them  and  therefore  on  that 
very  account  perhaps  not  wholly  phil- 
osophical, varies  between  whether  the 
future  of  the  country  is  to  be  a  slow  proc- 
ess of  decadence  and  decay  into  ruin,  or 
whether  the  political  and  economical  death 
of  the  country  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
spasmodic  convulsions  of  revolution  and 
revolt. 

No  one  but  a  fool  prophesies  in  such 
matters,  for  no  one  who  does  not  know 
all  those  minute  conditions  which  it  is 
impossible  even  for  the  best  informed  to 
know,  can  do  more  than  guess  ;  but  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  more  strength,  mettle, 
and  virtue  in  the  country  than  the  passing 
traveller  is  likely  to  suppose.  Even  the 
townspeople,  whom  I  have  not  over- 
praised, are  amiable,  good-natured,  and 
amenable,  as  everybody  knows  who  has 
watched  them  during  an  itneute.  One  of 
the  ablest  civil  governors  of  Oporto  once 
told  me  that  no  people  in  the  world  were 
so  easy  to  govern,  with  tact  and  fair  rea- 
sonableness. 

A  man  disposed  to  be  sanguine  might 
persuade  himself  to  hope,  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  for  a  termination  of  the 
country's  difBculties  less  desperate  than 
that  just  indicated.  He  might  foresee 
that,  if  ever  the  numerically  larger  portion 
of  the  population  —  the  people  of  the 
countryside  —  should  get  the  upper  hand 
under  a  popular  and  enlightened  leader, 
some  coming  William  Pitt  of  Portugal, 
perhaps  after  a  severe  revolutionary  crisis 
something  of  this  kind  might  happen : 
The  sterner  rural  folk  would  rule  the 
army,  whose  sons  mainly  fill  its  ranks, 
they  would  hold  and  administer  the  State 
in  all  its  departments  and  sub-departments 
with  vigor  and  equity.  A  rigid  corn  law 
would  reward  the  tillers  of  the  land,  while 
the  whole  remaining  superstructure  of  pro- 
tective legislation  that  has  impoverished 
them  and  contracted  their  mode  of  life 
would  be  abolished.  Protected  manufac- 
tures would  disappear,  foreign  imports 
would  vastly  increase,  and  moderate  duties 
would  fill  the  coffers  of  the  State.  The 
rural  worker,  with  all  the  commodities  of 
his  life  and  labor  cheapened,  would  thrive 


as  he  has  never  thriven.  Corn  aod  all 
farm  produce  would  be  lessened  in  price, 
and  with  them  the  clothes  and  tools  of 
the  townsman.  All  the  legitimate  manu- 
factures and  exports,  and  Qiere  are  many 
in  the  country  to  be  yet  found  out  and 
fostered  by  free  trade,  would  be  stimu- 
lated  and  would  flourish.  The  rural  ma- 
jority would  dominate  the  urban  minority, 
and  Portugal  might  again  repeat  her  an- 
cient triumphs.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
too  late  for  the  realization  of  this  dream 
of  a  happier  and  stronger  nation.  Per- 
haps  the  sceptre  has  indeed  departed  for- 
ever from  Portugal. 

Oswald  Crawfuro. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Cennuir. 
OUR  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  POOR. 

BY  Miss  OCTAVIA  HILL. 

We  have  found  ourselves  of  late  years 
face  to  face  with  doubt  as  to  the  effect 
our  dealings  with  the  poor  have  had  upon 
them.  A  great  wave  of  thought  has  swept 
over  England,  bringing  with  it  in  many 
places  a  change  with  regard  to  old  sys- 
tems of  district  visiting;  a  change  bring- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  not  unmixed  good.  It 
is  certainly  far  from  my  desire  to  restore 
the  old  plan  of  district  visiting  with  a 
shilling  or  half-crown  ticket  in  one  hand 
and  a  tract  in  the  other ;  but  I  ask  myself 
again  and  again  whether  it  is  not  a  pity 
that  our  younger  and  would-be  wiser  work- 
ers are  attaching  themselves  in  the  main 
to  systems  which  bring  them  very  little 
into  contact  with  the  homes  of  their  poorer 
friends.  Our  new  workers  discard,  as  a 
rule,  both  the  tract  and  the  coal  ticket; 
they  enrol  themselves  in  organisations 
which  have  for  their  object  either  the  pro- 
vision of  amusement  or  the  endeavor  to 
check  imposition  and  demoralization  bv 
the  substitution  of  substantial  and  well- 
considered  relief  for  haphazard  and  inade- 
quate almsgiving;  or  the  dealing  with  in- 
dividuals, singly  or  in  masses,  but  of  one 
kind  only,  as,  for  example,  in  classes  for 
factory  girls  or  clubs  for  men  or  boys,  ne- 
cessarily, therefore,  more  or  less  witboat 
reference  to  them  as  members  of  families. 

I  am  not  inclined,  I  hope,  to  depreciate 
any  of  these  undertakings;  but,  visiting 
so  much  as  I  have  done  for  now  so  many 
years  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  I  cannot 
help  wishing  to  link  the  special  work  more 
with  family  life. 

I   feel  as   if   there  were   a  danger  in 
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amusements  that  does  not  grow  out  of 
common  work,  or  learning,  or  other  seri- 
ous business. 

They  are  healthy  and  happy  when  they 
form  additional  links  between  those  bound 
together  in  other  ways.  But  there  is  some- 
thing just  a  little  painful  in  the  sight  of 
ladies  giving  entertainments  and  organiz- 
ing parties  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  as 
their  main  work  in  a  district  where,  how- 
ever fatal  free  dinners  and  scattered  coal 
tickets  may  be,  still  the  problems  of  how 
to  keep  the  rent  paid,  the  children  fed,  and 
the  house  tuly,  are  engrossing  the  main 
thought  of  hundreds  of  families  in  every 
court  and  street  around. 

Again,  the  work  of  the  Chanty  Organ- 
ization Society,  to  which  we  all  owe  so 
much  for  its  heroic  stand,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  themselves,  against  ill-coasidered 
almsgiving,  and  its  institution  of  well- 
considered  schemes  of  substantial  and 
far-reaching  help,  which  assume,  and  so 
develop,  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  poor,  has  suffered  much  from  the  way 
in  which  the  visitors  who  were  in  daily 
touch  with  the  poor  in  their  homes,  and 
who  had  known  them  in  their  time  of  com- 
parative prosperity,  have  too  often  stood 
aloof  from  a  body  which  should  be  the 
representative  and  centre  of  all  such  vis- 
itors. 

There  are  volunteers  who  have  special 
gifts  for  dealing  with  boys,  with  girls, 
with  men  in  clubs,  or  with  groups  of  peo- 
ple of  one  kind  or  another.  All  honor  to 
their  work  and  hearty  thanks  for  it,  but 
it  may  be  both  superficial  and  mistaken 
unless  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is 
carried  on  are  seen  also  as  members  of 
families,  and  their  home  ties  are  known, 
recognized,  and  respected. 

All  these  thoughts  have  haunted  me  for 
years,  and  have  gained  force  by  my  notic- 
ing how  very  greatly  my  workers,  almost 
without  exception,  prefer  work  in  our 
houses  to  any  other  sphere  whatever. 
There  is  never  a  year  that  we  do  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  houses  under  our 
charge,  but  there  are  reasons  which  limit 
the  still  swifter  extension  of  this  work. 

First,  the  amount  of  uncertainity  which 
has  grown  up  as  to  whether  a  fair,  mod- 
erate percentage  can  be  safely  reckoned 
on  for  any  money  invested  in  such  houses. 
This  uncertainity  arises  partly  from  the 
enormous  increase  of  good  building  for 
working  people,  which  produces  a  large 
proportion  of  unlet  rooms  in  nearly  every 
district  I  know.  Moreover,  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  such  house  property  has 
begun  to  assume  a  speculative  character, 
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owing  to  the  threatened  promotion  of  rate, 
State,  or  charity  subsidized  schemes  of 
building.  The  talk  of  County  Council 
building  naturally  paralyzes  sounder  ven- 
tures. The  gradual  increase  of  rates  also 
adds  a  great  element  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  financial  success  of  houses  in  London. 
Secondly,  we  are  limited  in  swift  exten- 
sion of  the  work  because,  though  nearly 
all  my  fellow-workers  plead  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  rents  in  houses, 
with  which  are  associated  necessarily  the 
minor  questions  of  management,  few  suc- 
ceed in  efficient  government,  even  as  to 
these  minor  questions,  and  fewer  still 
qualify  themselves  for  the  real  manage- 
ment; so  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
supervision  is  required  from  those  few  of 
us  who  are  able  and  content  to  accept  the 
burden  of  continuous  responsibility,  and 
who  can  decide  the  larger  questions  as  to 
management,  and  for  a  course  of  years 
efficiently  govern  for  good  a  court  or  block 
of  dwellings. 

The  larger  area  we  have  under  our  con- 
trol the  larger  number  of  collectors  we 
can  enrol,  and  the  more  of  them  we  enrol, 
the  larger  the  percentage  of  leaders  we 
find  and  train ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
possibilities  of  development  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  future,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
to  consider  whether  we  might  not,  side  by 
side  with  it,  arrange  for  scope  for  those 
who,  while  imbued  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  wiser  views  as  to  relief,  yet  want 
to  devote  what  time  they  can  spare  for  the 
poor  to  work  in  their  homes,  and  for  whom 
at  the  moment  we  have  no  opening  in  the 
houses. 

There  is  another  reason  why  such  work 
is  needed  :  we  have  had  of  late  in  England 
a  quite  stupendous  mass  of  legislation 
having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people.  We  are  al- 
ways being  threatened  with  more. 

It  is  much  of  it  based  on  a  system  of 
paid  inspection  ;  and  if  the  inspection 
breaks  down  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is 
mockery.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  the 
legislation  is.  To  my  mind  there  is  little 
hope  that  paid  inspection  alone  can  ever 
make  it  a  reality.  Intermittent  work  of 
the  kind  is  unjust  and  unsuccessful. 

If  those  who  love  or  care  for  the  poor 
are  to  make  such  of  the  legislation  as  is 
wise  a  reality  and  living,  permeating  power, 
if  they  are  to  learn  and  spread  abroad 
knowledge  as  to  whether  similar  legislation 
is  wise  in  the  future,  ought  they  not  so  to 
put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  homes  of 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  official 
bodies  on  the  other,  as  to  become  an  ever 
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present,  all-pervadiog,  informal,  but  most 
active  body  of  volunteer  inspectors,  in- 
stinctively noticinc^,  truly  recording,  and 
reg^ularly  communicating  through  recog- 
nized centres  with  the  officials  ?  And 
should  they  not  also  perform  this  office 
for  organized  volunteer  agencies,  as  well 
as  for  those  established  by  law?  So  that 
at  once  the  Poor  Law  and  the  School 
Board,  the  Sanitary  Aid  and  the  M.A.B. 
Y.Sm  the  Invalid  Children's  Society,  and 
many  others,  should  have  visitors  attached 
to  every  small  district  in  the  parish. 

Great  advantages  such  visitors  would 
have  over  those  appointed  to  special  work. 
There  would  be  much  economy  of  time, 
as  various  duties  would  be  performed  by 
one  visitor  in  a  small  given  area.  Great 
light  would  be  thrown  on  all  questions  by 
facts  which  came  out  with  regard  to  one 
class  of  work  being  known  and  bearing 
distinctly  on  another. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  visitors 
would  have  no  motive  for  unduly  stimu- 
lating any  one  form  of  work.  Naturally, 
as  she  went  about  definite  duties,  in  and 
out  among  the  families,  a  visitor  would  get 
to  know  and  love  them  ;  if  in  any  direction 
one  work  diminished  another  would  grow 
probably  ;  at  any  rate  the  visitor,  a  friend 
of  long  standing,  would  remain  the  friend, 
the  watchful  and  kind  one,  not  caring  for 
special  duties  any  more  to  introduce  her, 
but  ready  for  them  if  they  arose,  and  so 
if,  please  God,  in  any  district  need  for  in- 
spection and  reporting,  almsgiving,  or 
special  aid  died  away,  or  in  proportion  as 
it  diminished,  the  relation,  without  any 
sense  of  loss  or  regret,  would  insensibly 
subside  into  the  natural,  neighborly  one  of 
friend  with  friend. 

Tlie  establishment  in  Southwark  of  the 
Women's  University  Settlement  seemed 
to  me  to  point  to  this  year  as  the  time  for 
me  to  attempt  to  establish  some  system  of 
organized  visiting  in  the  homes,  by  those 
imbued  with  thoughts  as  to  wiser  princi- 
ples ot  work,  and  who  should  arrange  to 
do  many  things  for  a  few  families  in  a 
limited  area,  rather  than  one  thing  for 
scattered  individuals  in  a  larger  area. 

The  Women's  University  Settlement  is 
supported  by  an  association  numbering 
six  hundred  and  eighty-five  members.  It 
is  governed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
present  and  past  students  of  Newnham, 
Girton,  Somerville,  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
and  London.  This  committee  has  the 
power  of  co-opting  four  members,  among 
whom  they  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
nominate  me.  The  settlement  is  estab- 
lished in  Southwark,  where  I   have  h 
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some  years  at  work,  and  in  a  district  which 
appears  on  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  recently 
published  map,  showing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  poverty,  as  one  of  the  very 
largest  dark  masses  in  London. 

I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  settlements 
on  any  large  scale  myself,  and  look  alwajrs 
rather  to  the  happy,  healthy,  natural  in- 
fluence of  those  coming  from  and  return- 
ing to  their  own  homes;  but  while  the 
distances  are  so  great  which  separate  the 
homes  of  rich  and  poor,  there  is  doubtless 
need  of  a  centre  to  keep  the  scattered 
workers  together;  of  a  foothold  for  rest 
and  refreshment  for  those  coming  from  a 
distance  to  a  poor  district ;  of  a  home  for 
those  few  older  workers  and  leaders  whose 
main  duty  and  first  business  is  with  the 
poor ;  and  of  a  place  where  all  may  meet 
and  encourage  one  another;  where  new 
workers  may  be  initiated  and  common 
work  discussed.  Such  a  centre  the  settle- 
ment seemed  to  be,  such  a  body  of  workers 
as  would  be  needed  for  the  scheme  I  had 
in  view  I  thought  might  be  provided  by 
the  association  which  supported  the  settle- 
ment. The  trustees  of  Red  Cross  Hall 
and  Garden  lent  the  hall  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Women's  University  Set- 
tlement Association,  and  I  was  then  deeply 
impressed  with  the  opportunity  for  devel- 
oping important  work  in  the  people*8 
homes ;  in  fact,  it  flashed  upon  me  sud- 
denly that  now  was  the  time  I  had  watched 
for,  when  I  looked  down  at  the  great  com- 
pany and  felt  that  there  were  gathered 
together  a  very  large  number  of  those 
highly  educated  and  earnest  women  who, 
scattered  over  England,  are  to  give  its 
homes,  and  therefore  its  cities  and  na- 
tional life,  their  main  character  in  the  near 
future  ;  and  as  I  gazed  at  the  young  faces 
so  full  of  power,  and  of  a  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion we  did  not  have  in  our  youth,  I 
seemed  to  see  that,  if  we  could  enrol  some 
of  them  under  leaders,  side  by  side  with 
existing  visitors  who  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  poor  than  they,  if  we  could 
bring  the  associates  scattered  over  En- 
gland into  touch  with  those  working  in 
London,  we  might  do  a  great  deal  for 
Southwark  and  perhaps  for  England. 

By  the  request  of  the  Women's  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Committee  I  drew  up  a 
slight  sketch  of  such  district  visiting  as 
would  meet  the  modern  want.  The  paper 
was  read  at  a  meeting  at  our  house,  and 
the  scheme  is  now  being  set  on  foot 

The  committee  were  anxious  to  begin 
the  system  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  to 
add  to  its  area  gradually  as  visitors  vol- 
■inteered,  2^^  "o  the  duties  of  the  visiton 
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as  various   organized   bodies  decided   to 
co-operate. 

A  secretary  was  needed  who  should 
band  on  to  the  visitors  all  inquiries  and 
information,  should  receive  back  from 
them  such  reports  as  they  might  wish  to 
bring  before  the  constituted  authorities, 
who  should  arrange  for  others  to  carry  on 
such  duties  as  ought  to  be  continuous 
during  temporary  absence  of  regular  vis- 
itors, and  initiate  and  advise  new  visitors  ; 
in  fact,  one  who  should  form  a  recognized 
centre.  Such  a  secretary  has  been  ap- 
pointed. Our  second  desideratum  was  to 
find  an  area  where  we  might  feel  sure  of 
the  hearty  and  intelligent  support  of  those 
responsible  for  the  parish,  and  the  wel- 
come and  advice  of  existing  visitors  of 
long  standing,  where  there  might  be  al- 
ready existing  such  orc:anizations  as  our 
visitors  would  do  well  to  co-operate  with, 
which  should  not  depend  on  our  visitors 
for  their  machinery,  but  with  which  they 
might  link  the  families  they  visited.  In 
short,  what  we  hoped  to  find  ready  to  our 
hand  in  some  part  of  South wark  was  the 
direction  and  advice  of  one  in  charge  of  a 
district,  the  co-operation  of  local  district 
visitors,  good  schools,  clubs,  library,  etc. 

For  we  desired  to  be  no  separate  mush- 
room growth,  nor  new  body  unconnected 
with  the  past  and  the  existing  order;  we 
wanted  to  meet,  help,  and  be  helped  by 
the  life  that  now  is  in  any  parish  where 
we  mi^ht  work.  We  wanted  to  secure  a 
link  with  the  past  history  of  many  in  the 
parish,  and  of  the  parish  itself.  We  new- 
comers wanted  to  help  and  supplement 
those  already  in  the  field.  We  knew  that 
the  existing  workers  would,  as  a  rule,  have 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor  in 
their  life  and  homes  than  our  new  work- 
ers, but  we  hoped  that  they  would  in  all 
cases  gladly  receive,  in  such  districts  as 
were  not  already  covered,  the  co-operation 
of  the  younger,  keen,  bright  spirits  who, 
fresh  from  country  or  university,  and  full 
of  the  high  hope  and  ideal  of  their  age, 
and  of  this  age,  might  come  to  offer  their 
services  and  a  portion  of  their  life.  I  was 
not  without  hope,  too,  that  from  among  my 
own  fellow-workers  or  elsewhere  there 
might  be  found  some  of  those  older  and 
graver  women,  ennobled  by  life  and 
thought,  who,  though  they  cannot  bring 
the  bright  sense  of  gay  youth  and  happy 
cheer  into  the  dull  courts  or  alleys,  are 
fitter  to  enter  into  the  care  and  thought  of 
parents,  to  counsel  and  comfort  in  diffi- 
culty or  sorrow,  to  stand  beside  the  dying 
bed,  and  to  give  strength  in  the  day  of 
need. 


Whether  our  work  will,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  open  out  most  readily  in  such  par- 
ishes as  I  have  described  above,  or  not,  is 
doubtful ;  it  may  be  we  shall  commence  in 
newer  ground.  We  are  beginning  as  qui- 
etly and  unpretendingly  as  possible,  we 
want  to  go  gradually  and  prevent  mistakes, 
to  get  our  visitors  to  learn  and  grow  to  their 
work  gradually,  and  we  wish  to  secure 
those  who  desire  unambitious,  rather  out- 
of-sight  work.  We  are  just  placing  our 
visitors  one  by  one  as  opportunity  offers. 

I  have  said  our  plan  is  for  a  visitor  to  do 
many  kinds  of  things  for  a  few  people,  not 
one  thing  for  many  people. 

Our  first  business,  then,  is  to  give  her 
the  few  people  who  shall  be  continuously 
under  her  charge,  and  we  appoint  her  to  a 
small  district. 

Our  next  duty  is  to  select  for  her  some 
one  piece  [of  work  which  shall  introduce 
her  to  her  people,  and  give  her  a  means  of 
being  of  use  to  them. 

As  a  rule,  we  begin  by  asking  her  to 
collect  their  savings  from  door  to  door. 
We  have  thought  the  best  plan  to  adopt 
for  this  is  the  plan,  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  East  End  of  carrying  post-office 
slips  and  stamps,  which  the  people  can 
buy  and  themselves  affix.  This  plan  has 
the  great  advantage  of  requiring  no  ac- 
count-keeping, involving  no  responsibility, 
and  being  suitable  to  a  migratory  popula- 
tion. As  the  habits  of  saving  increase  and 
accounts  become  larger,  each  depositor 
should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  se- 
cure a  post-office  savings  book,  and  the 
slips  can  be  continued  as  feeders  of  the 
larger  account.  This  collection  of  savings 
supplies  a  real  want  among  the  poor. 
Even  where  the  husband  belongs  to  clubs, 
the  wife  has  no  ready  way  of  amassing  the 
sums  needed  for  clothes,  for  coal,  for 
blankets,  for  holidays.  The  poor  sub- 
scribe much  more  largely  to  burial  clubs 
than  to  other  things,  in  great  measure  be- 
cause their  pence  are  called  for  by  the 
burial  club  collector.  If  our  visitors  can 
assist  the  poor  to  provide  a  little  store  of 
money  such  as  our  own  current  account  at 
a  banker's  provides  for  us  they  will  be 
doing  a  great  service  to  them. 

But,  besides  helping  them,  the  collection 
of  savings  forms  a  natural,  easy  means  of 
introduction  for  the  visitor,  something  like 
our  own  collection  of  rent.  She  learns  to 
know  them,  and  is  ready  for  the  various 
other  work  which  we  hope  will  gradually 
grow  up  round  her. 

The  secretary,  whose  headquarters  is 
the  settlement,  has  a  list  of  visitors  and 
their  districts.     She   is  acquainted  with 
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the  various  organizations  of  the  district 
and  with  their  manao^ers,  so  that  to  what- 
ever de<;ree  and  at  whatever  time  it  seems 
advisable,  as  visitors  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  and  are  found 
capable  of  doing  so,  they  can  co-operate 
with  the  work  of  the  neighborhood  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  families  resident  in 
their  respective  districts. 

For  instance,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  in  South- 
wark.  Any  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  home,  the  sufficiency  of  the  income, 
the  advisability  of  stopping  relief,  can  be 
communicated  through  the  secretary  to 
some  one  of  the  guardians  or  to  the  re- 
lieving officer;  or  a  visitor  can  inquire  as 
to  any  point  on  which  she  is  doubtful. 
The  report  of  a  lady  who  is  a  friend  of  an 
old  pensioner,  and  who  visits  constantly, 
minjht  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
relieving  officer's  official  report. 

Or  take  the  School  Board  work.  A 
School  Board  visitor  with  immense  labor 
from  time  to  time  schedules  his  district; 
he  cannot  keep  a  schedule  up  to  date. 
Think  what  a  help  it  would  be  to  him  if 
there  were  in  each  court  a  visitor  who, 
when  a  new  tenant  came  to  a  court,  would 
know  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children, 
and  be  ready  to  give  information  to  him 
through  a  central  secretary.  Think  how 
it  would  thwart  drunken  parents  who, 
moving  from  court  to  court  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  their  many  delinquencies, 
evade  the  Education  Act  for  weeks  and 
months  together,  during  which  time  the 
habits  of  attendance  at  school  are  lost  to 
the  already  unruly  children. 

Then  the  visitors  should  communicate 
through  their  secretary  with  the  Sanitary 
Aid  Committee  and  with  the  Vestry,  and 
might,  being  much  more  permanent  in 
their  influence,  secure  attention  to  the 
continuous  requirements  of  sanitary  law, 
such  as  the  frequent  removal  of  dust,  in  a 
way  that  no  committee  and  no  small  staff 
of  paid  inspectors  can  do  in  a  large  parish. 
And,  besides  this,  such  sanitary  work 
would  gather  up  the  advantages  of  teach- 
ing and  reminding  the  people  of  the  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  they  themselves  can 
secure  conditions  of  health,  by  their  own 
care  of  what  they  possess,  and  by  contin- 
ual cleanliness.  All  the  punctual  collec- 
tion of  dust  in  the  world  won't  do  so  much 
for  the  house  as  the  habit  of  burning  the 
pea-pods  and  cabbage-stalks. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  such 
societies  as  that  for  visiting  invalid  chil- 
dren, for  arranging  for  country  holidays, 
for   befriending  young  servants  if   they 


found  ready  to  their  hand,  ia  each  court, 
a  visitor  who,  though  she  might  not  have 
the  special  knowledge  of  their  own  visit- 
ors, would  possess  such  intimate  and  con- 
tinuous knowledge  of  the  family  as  would 
be,  if  not  a  substitute  for,  at  least  a  valu- 
able addition  to  such  special  visiting. 
Zoological  tickets,  excursions,  invitations 
to  carving  class  or  club  would  come  much 
better  from  the  visitor  who  knew  the  fam- 
ily as  a  whole. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  vexed  question 
of  relief,  because,  as  a  rule,  1  believe  the 
people  will  get  on  far  better  the  less  of  it 
there  be  in  any  parish  or  place.  It  is 
never  one-hundredth  part  the  help  to  them 
that  self-reliance  is.  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  questions  as  to  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  to  be  given  will  come  before  both  vis- 
itors and  visited,  and  they  will  have  to  be 
considered.  More  than  this  cannot,  with* 
out  certainty  of  evil,  be  granted  to  visitors. 
If  they  want  to  give  alms  without  consid- 
eration, on  their  own  impressions  of  char- 
acter and  urgency,  not  only  will  they  do 
more  harm  than  good,  but  thev  will  destroy 
all  possibility  of  healthy,  human  inter- 
course between  themselves  and  their 
poorer  friends.  Once  for  all  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  let  the  Poor  Law 
do  what  it  alone  can,  and  what  it  is  meant 
to  do  ;  that  is,  to  deal  with  sudden  desti- 
tution if  it  arise,  and  they  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  supply  of  carefully 
tiiought-out,  radically  helpful  measures  of 
relief.  For  this  purpose  the  visitors  must 
ask  the  Charity  Organization  Society  to 
investigate  for  them  every  alleged  case  of 
want,  and  to  report  on  it.  They  must 
secure  the  attendance  of  one  of  the  most 
experienced  members  of  the  Charity  Or-, 
ganization  Society,  preferably  the  secre- 
tary, to  meet  them  in  committee  wherever 
there  is  a  local  committee,  to  decide  what 
action  to  take  on  the  report  furnished  by 
the  society.  Visitors  must  ask  to  be  pres- 
ent if  there  is  no  parochial  committee 
where  the  case  is  dealt  with  at  the  Charity 
Organization  Committee.  Finally,  visitors 
must  loyally  abide  by,  and  trust  to,  deci- 
sions by  those  qualified  to  judge,  so  soon 
as  they  have  brought  before  them  all  the 
personal  facts  respecting  the  people  to  be 
lielped.  They  must  resolve  to  do  this  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  bring  destitution  in- 
stead of  blessing  on  their  paths. 

Such  is  our  scheme  in  its  bare  outlinev 
now  just  initiated  in  Southwark.  Perhaps 
after  a  time  other  good  things  may  grow 
out  of  it.  We  may  obtain,  whether  from 
the  present  owners  or  by  purchase,  the 
I  management  of  the   houses  themselves^ 
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So  visitors  may  enter  into  the  duty  of  ex- 
ercising such  control  as  may  enable  them 
to  eradicate  evil,  instead  of  only  bringing 
influence  to  bear  upon  it.  Or  visitors  may 
be  able  to  stir  up,  in  a  given  locality,  so 
much  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal,  and  such 
knowledge  of  one  another  among  the  in- 
habitants of  a  given  district,  as  may  secure 
fellow-work,  and  so  establish  what  are 
called  "  neighborhood  guilds,"  wherein 
the  inhabitants  of  a  given  locality  arrange 
together  to  try  to  raise  the  standard  of 
physical,  and  moral,  and  artistic  conditions 
of  streets  and  houses.  Or  the  people  might 
be  led  to  improve  their  temporal  prosper- 
ity by  schemes  of  what  is  called  par  ex- 
cellence co-operation.  Best  of  all,  real, 
deep,  lasting  friendships  may  be  formed 
that  will  link  the  visitor  to  her  people  for 
long  years  of  joy  and  sorrow,  through 
good  and  evil  days,  the  rich  with  the  poor, 
the  young  with  the  old,  the  educated  with 
the  less  trained.  We  cannot  have  harmony 
with  the  same  notes,  we  can  only  have 
unison.  Might  not  the  very  variety  of 
training,  of  experience,  even  of  nature, 
be  a  source  of  strength,  a  cause  of  joy 
and  bond  of  union,  giving  special  value 
and  charm  to  the  friendships  formed  be- 
tween the  visitor  and  her  people? 

I  fear,  after  all,  however,  the  plan  in  its 
outline  reads  like  one  more  of  the  many 
schemes  which  are  offered  to  the  public 
in  ever  disappointed  hope  that  they  will 
meet  the  crying  need  for  radical  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Let 
me  disclaim  any  such  hope  from  it  myself. 
I  am  year  by  year  more  and  more  deeply 
convinced  that  we  shall  find  no  panacea, 
no  orjranization  which  will  serve  this  ob- 
ject.  Do  I  then  yield  to  any  in  amount 
of  hope  for  the  improvement  and  the 
blessing  of  those  whom  I  have  so  long 
loved,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  so  much 
more  deeply  loved  by  their  Father.?  No; 
but  my  hope  is  not  in  change  of  circum- 
stances, not  in  schemes  or  systems.  In 
as  far  as  this  is  a  scheme  or  a  system^  it 
may  break  and  change,  for  what  I  care  or 
for  what  I  anticipate,  in  all  or  any  of  its 
arrangements.  It  is  but  a  feeble  effort  to 
bring,  according  to  the  special  need  of  the 
moment,  one  human  being  into  near  touch 
with  others  in  their  homes;  to  lead  the 
new  and  wiser  thinkers  of  to-day  to  occupy 
themselves  not  with  the  problems  pon- 
dered on  in  the  study,  but  with  individuals 
in  their  homes  and  daily  life.  What  the 
result  of  such  intercourse  will  be  must 
depend  wholly  on  what  our  visitors  are 
and  what  their  flocks  are,  and  this  must 
vary   infinitely.     Only,   when   face   meets 
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face,  and  heart  meets  heart ;  only,  in  the 
settled  link  with  those  who  are  old  friends ; 
only,  in  attachment  to  small  districts  that 
increase  as  the  years  roll  on ;  only,  in 
meeting  people  in  their  houses,  an5  for 
regular  work,  and  with  mutual  duties,  there 
is  more  opportunity  for  whatever  there 
may  be  in  us  of  loving,  of  true,  of  faith- 
ful, of  serviceable,  of  brave,  to  grow  and 
to  shine.  The  gentle  and  the  noble  alone 
can  carry  blessing  or  cast  out  evil ;  they 
alone  can,  and  they  surely  must.  It  is  in 
proportion  as  we  are  faithful,  humble,  in- 
dustrious, single-hearted,  and  gentle  that 
we  can  do  good ;  no  system  much  helps 
us,  no  circumstances  much  change  us,  but 
before  the  might  of  the  will  to  serve,  so 
strongly  growing  year  by  year  in  England, 
the  dark  places  shall  surely  grow  lighter 
when  spirit  meets  spirit  in  natural  human 
intercourse,  and  men  and  women  and 
children  are  met  and  known  as  members 
of  families,  in  the  houses  where  duties 
have  to  be  fulfilled,  and  where  the  effect 
of  all  laws  and  regulations  and  systems  is 
seen,  not  in  theory,  but  as  they  bear  on 
real  life. 


From  BlacK wood's  Magazine. 
NAMES   IN   NOVELS. 

Every  lover  of  Balzac  knows  the  story 
of  the  famous  search  which  ended  in  the 
discovery  of  the  name  Z.  Marcas ;  how 
Balzac  appointed  L^on  Gozlan  to  meet 
him  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  to  do  him  an 
important  service  ;  how  Gozlan,  racking 
his  brain  to  guess  what  this  service  might 
be,  kept  the  appointment  on  a  certain 
wintry  day  of  June ;  how  it  turned  out 
that  what  Balzac  wanted  was  a  name  for 
the  hero  of  a  story  he  was  about  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Revue  Parisienne,  In  the 
driving  rain  Balzac  expounded  his  theory 
of  names.  He  must  have  a  name,  he 
said,  that  would  fit  his  hero  in  every  pos- 
sible respect,  and  he  had  exhausted  his 
own  resources  without  being  able  to  find 
such.  Names,  moreover,  could  not  be 
manufactured;  like  languages,  they  were 
a  natural  product,  a  growth. 

"If  the  name  exists  —  "  began  Goz- 
lan zealously. 

"It  does  exist,"  Balzac  broke  in  with 
solemnity. 

So  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
to  start  there  and  then  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  Gozlan  suggested  a  scrutiny 
of  the  names  in  the  streets,  and  they  set 
to  work  at  once,  Balzac  taking  one  side  of 
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the  road,  his  friend  the  other,  both  run- 
ning, head  in  the  air,  into  the  passers-by, 
who  took  them  for  blind  men.  Street 
after  street  Gozlan  kept  ofEering  the  most 
appetizing  names,  which,  however,  Balzac 
steadfastly  rejected  :  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  all  the  streets  abut- 
ting on  the  Gardens,  Rue  Vivienne,  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne,  Boule- 
vard MoDtmartre.  At  this  point  Gozlan 
mutinied. 

"  Toujours  et  en  tous  lieux,"  cries  Bal- 
zac ;  ''  Christophe  Colomb  abandonnd  par 
son  Equipage,"  then,  turning  to  entreaty, 
pleads  for  just  as  far  as  St.  Eustachd.  St. 
Eustach^  meant  a  detour  through  number- 
less streets,  till  they  arrive  at  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  "cribMe  de  magnifiques 
noms  alsaciens  qui  font  venir  le  Rhin  h.  la 
bouche."  Again  Gozlan  threatens  to 
abandon  Balzac  if  he  does  not  make  an 
instant  choice.  **  Just  the  Rue  du  Bouloi," 
urges  the  indefatigable  discoverer ;  and 
off  they  go  once  more,  until,  in  the  last 
section  of  the  interminable  street,  the 
novelist  stood  transfixed  and  quivering 
before  the  name  Marcas. 

"  Arretons  nous  glorieusement  h.  celui-ci. 
Marcas  !  Mon  h^ros  s'app^llera  Marcas. 
Dans  Marcas  il  y  a  le  philosophe,  Tdcri- 
vain,  le  grand  politique,  le  pofete  m^connu  : 
il  y  a  tout.     Marcas!  " 

That  was  what  Balzac  sought  —  a  name 
which  should,  as  he  said,  at  once  explain 
and  depict  his  hero,  a  name  on  a  par  with 
his  lot  in  life,  which  should  not  be  tacked 
on  at  random,  but  should  fit  organically. 
He  impetuously  demanded  a  name  which 
should  answer  to  his  hero's  face,  his  figure, 
his  voice,  his  past,  his  future,  his  genius, 
his  tastes,  his  passions,  his  misfortunes, 
and  his'glory, 

I  suppose  all  novelists  and  story-tellers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  so  exacting  as 
this,  take  some  proper  godfatherly  or  god- 
motherly  care  in  the  christening  of  their 
creatures.  If  they  go  no  deeper,  they  at 
least  obsL'rve  the  more  superficial  and  ob- 
vious distinctions  between  character  of 
l)our;iCois  and  gentle  blood.  They  seek 
names  appropriate  to  calling  or  locality, 
and  so  forth.  Most  take  some  pains  at 
least  about  the  naming  of  hero  and  hero- 
ine. One  class  of  novelists  appeals  to  a 
sentiment  of  romance,  with  high-sounding, 
historic  names  ;  another  betrays  the  in- 
evitable significance  of  nomenclature  by 
scruj)ulousiy  employing  none  but  the  most 
familiar.  For  myself,  I  own,  I  like  my 
lady-loves  of  romance  to  have  names  that 
the  lips  and  the  memory  can  linger  over 
lovingly,  —  Lorna  Doone,   Lucy   Desbor- 


ough,  Di  Vernon,  Beatrix  Esmond;  and 
there  is  sweetness  as  well  as  pathos  in  the 
simple  signature  of  Clare  Dona  Forey,  as 
Clare  liked  to  write  her  name,  because 
Richard's  was  Richard  Doria  Feverel. 
Nothing  short  of  democratic  training  and 
Bostonian  naturalism  could  have  hardened 
Mr.  Howell's  heart  into  inflicting  upon  his 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  and  her  many  ad- 
mirers, for  the  sake  of  whatever  dramatic 
point,  the  revolting  surname  Blood.  Beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  names  are  no  small 
element  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  ro- 
mance. We  revel  in  a  luxury  of  graceful 
names  in  Arthur's  court — amongst  the 
Guineveres,  and  Yseults,  and  Tristrams* 
and  Launcelots.  They  have  the  flavor  of 
fruit  on  the  lips,  and  haunt  the  ear  like 
music.  Or,  to  come  back  to  novels,  gen- 
erations of  hearts  have  beaten  time  to  the 
syllables  Wilfred  of  I  van  hoe  or  Lucy  oC 
Lammermoor.  The  degradation  of  name 
is  a  bit  brutal,  even  for  parodv,  in  the 
diverting  *' Rejected  Address'*  which 
transforms 

Charge,  Chester,  charge  1     On,  Stanley,  on  I 
Were  the  last  words  of  Mannion, 

into 

'Od  rot  'em, 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 

Juliet  was  the  daughter  of  a  land  of 
lovely  names,  or  she  would  never  have 
asked  her  hackneyed  question.  To  north- 
ern ears  the  vowelleci  Italian  names  all  ' 
sound  beautiful  and  magnificent.  One 
wonders,  ignorantly  no  doubt,  how  an 
Italian  Dickens  would  find  himself  in  droll 
and  grotesque  names.  There  must  be 
some  temptation,  one  would  think,  to  make 
all  the  boobies  and  villains  Germans. 
Thanks  to  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
termed  the  touch  of  grossness  in  our  race, 
we  are  bountifullv  provided  with  names 
of  all  shades  of  vulgarity  and  hideousness. 
With  us  no  booby  or  villain,  at  all  events, 
need  go  inappropriately  named.  But  it  is 
unpardonable  in  fiction  to  burden  a  charm- 
ing  girl  with  a  vile  name, and  to  make  he* 
roes  of  Higginbottoms  is  a  mere  wanton- 
ness of  Zolaism.  Art  exists  to  console  os 
for  the  hardships  and  anomalies  of  life. 

Glaring  offences  most  writers  avoid. 
They  succeed  in  /securing  at  all  events  the 
superficial  proprieties  of  nomenclature. 
But  what  Balzac  sought  was  a  propriety  of 
nomenclature  going  very  much  deeper  tnan 
this.  He  was  a  believer  in  a  roysterioai 
affinity  and  reciprocal  influence  between 
names  and  people  in  actual  life.  Philoso- 
phers and  the  mob,  he  claimed,  were  at 
one   in  holding  this  view,  so  that  there 
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was  no  room  left  for  a  sins[le  heretic  with- 
out  the  pale. 

"  Except  for  me,"  interjects  Gozlan. 

What!  —  didn't  he  believe  that  there 
were  names  which  recalled  special  objects 
—  a  sword,  a  flower?  that  there  were 
names  which  at  once  veiled  and  revealed 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  painter  ? 
Racine,  for  example  — the  very  name  de- 
picted a  tender,  passionate  poet. 

On  the  contrary,  to  Gozlan  it  gave  only 
the  idea  of  a  botanist  or  an  apothecary. 

"  Well,  Corneille  ?     Corneille  ?  " 

No;  from  Corneille  the  stubborn  here- 
tic got  simply  the  idea  of  some  insignifi- 
cant bird.  And  unconverted,  he  joined, 
as  a  sheer  act  of  good-fellowship,  in  the 
Columbus  expedition,  without  a  shred  of 
faith  in  the  promised  land;  nor,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  his  scepticism  shaken 
even  by  the  superb  discovery,  which  in- 
toxicated the  romance  -  writer.  Balzac, 
equally  unshaken,  carried  the  courage  of 
his  conviction  to  the  pitch  of  fearlessly 
guaranteeing  actually  at  the  man's  door 
that  the  veritable  Marcas  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  genius,  a  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

*'  Wasn't  that  going  rather  far?  "  hinted 
Gozlan. 

"  With  a  name  like  that,"  comes  the 
sturdy  reply,  '*it  is  impossible  to  go  too 
far." 

The  real  Marcas  was  a  tailor.  Balzac's 
head  drooped  for  a  few  seconds.  In  a 
moment  it  was  proudly  raised  again.  "  The 
man  deserved  a  better  lot,"  he  said  ;  "  any- 
way, it  should  be  his  business  to  immor- 
talize him." 

Respectable  authority  might  be  quoted 
in  support  of  Balzac's  dogma  from  the 
days  of  the  solemn  naming  and  renaming 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  down  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  immortal  Mr.  Shandy.  But 
whether  we  accept  it,  or  feel  inclined 
rather  to  range  ourselves  with  the  Gozlan- 
ites,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
world  of  art  at  all  events,  there  should  be 
some  subtle  appropriateness  in  the  naming 
of  the  dramatis  personcB, 

What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  appro- 
priateness? What  should  be  the  secret 
of  the  afifinity  ?  Should  novelists  permit 
themselves  to  manufacture  names  with  an 
obvious  meaning,  like  Fielding's  Alworthy 
for  instance  ?  or,  like  Balzac,  should  they 
search  for  mystic  meanings  in  real  names? 
In  the  first  place,  can  there  possibly  be 
any  affinity,  apart  from  the  special  asso- 
ciations of  a  book,  between  a  mere  mean- 
ingless proper  name  and  a  character? 
Gozlan  said  no.  He  accounted  for  the 
significance    that    Balzac  found   in   such 
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names  as  Racine  and  Corneille,  by  the 
fact  that  they  bad  been  borne  by  those 
great  men.  The  characteristics  of  the 
poets  had  become  associated  in  the  miod 
with  the  sound  of  the  names.  This  is  no 
doubt  largely  true.  The  influence  of  as- 
sociation in  matters  of  this  kind  is  aston- 
ishingly powerful,  and  it  is  an  influence 
difficult  to  discount.  Of  such  associations 
of  ideas  have  not  philosophers  been  found 
to  create  worlds  and  systems,  which  they 
have  themselves  pronounced  to  be  very 
good  ?  Take  such  names  as  Keats  and 
Chaucer,  for  example.  Would  they  not 
sound  poor  and  mean,  could  we  once  rob 
them  of  their  glorious  associations  ?  And 
the  influence  of  association  is  all  the 
stronger  in  the  case  of  the  men  and 
women  in  novels,  because  we  know  them 
so  much  more  intimately  than  we  know 
our  friends  and  neighbors  in  real  life. 

Chadband,  Miss  Miggs,  Micawber, 
Pecksniff,  Sairy  Gamp  —  were  these 
names,  then,  really  once  absolutely  non- 
significant ?  Surely,  in  the  mere  name  of 
Micawber  there  already  lurk  suggestions 
of  a  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  En- 
thusiasts have  been  known  to  protest  that 
from  Silas  Wegg's  bare  name  they  di- 
vined the  whole  man,  wooden  leg  and  all. 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  retorts  rationalizing  com- 
mon sense ;  make  the  experiment  in  a 
properly  scientific  spirit,  and  see.  Set  a 
man  innocent  of  Dickens  to  evolve  from 
the  letters  of  the  word  Pecksniff  the  char- 
acter of  the  Salisbury  architect,  or  from 
the  data  of  a  misshapen  body  and  sly  do- 
mestic cruelty,  ask  him  to  construct  the 
name  Quilp.  Well,  and  suppose  he  fail, 
his  failure  is  by  no  means  fatal  to  the 
theory.  To  begin  with,  nature  undoubt- 
edly affords  abundant  instances  of  mysteri- 
ous affinities  between  apparently  hetero- 
geneous things.  There  is  the  story,  so 
constantly  told  by  psychologists,  of  the 
blind  man  who,  on  his  receiving  his  sight 
by  a  surgical  operation,  straightway  pro- 
nounced scarlet  to  be  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  Heliotrope  owes  its  popular 
name  to  a  curious  identity  of  scent  and 
taste.  Novel-readers  who  follow  the  fash- 
ion may  recall  the  passage  in  one  of  those 
Russian  novels  which  are  twice  as  natural 
as  life,  where  the  capricious  child  Natacha 
tries  to  explain  to  her  mother  in  bed  how 
she  thinks  of  her  lover  Boris  as  being 
quite  narrow  and  pale  grey,  whereas  B^- 
soukhow  was  blue,  dark-blue,  and  red,  and 
made  her  think  of  a  square  thing.  In  very 
truth,  scents,  sounds,  and  colors  have  infi- 
nite capacities  of  spiritual  suggestion. 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  potency  of 
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the  sensuous  arts.  What  analysis  could 
exhaust  the  possible  sugo^estiveness  of 
names  ?  There  are  forebodings  in  the  mere 
sound  of  the  syllables,  and  mysterious 
intimations  in  the  mere  look  of  the  let- 
ters, which  baffle  all  attempts  at  rational 
explanation.  And  on  this  groundwork  asso- 
ciation has  woven  intricate  threads  of  sug- 
gestion, philological,  historical,  romantic. 
Then,  additional  effect  is  wrought  by  a 
subtle  conjunction  of  names.  Trace  the 
associations  in  the  two  names,  Clive,  New- 
come.  Watch  how  the  music  of  Ethel 
Newcomers  name  is  troubled  into  discord 
by  prefixing  to  the  surname  the  monosylla- 
ble Barnes.  Nonsense,  interrupts  common 
sense.  The  monosyllable  Clive  had  served 
just  as  well  to  trouble  the  music,  if  Thack- 
eray had  but  distributed  the  parts  differ- 
ently, and  made  Barnes  a  hero.  It  is  all  the 
effect  of  associating  man  and  name  to- 
gether. Well,  but  how  comes  it,  then,  that 
in  so  many  names,  in  spite  of  association, 
we  do  not  feel  the  affinity  ?  To  this  day  I 
am  persuaded  that  Arabin  was  only  an 
assumed  name  of  the  Dean  of  Barchester. 
Other  names,  again,  there  are  which  answer 
only  to  a  part  of  the  character.  In  Hetty 
Sorrel's  name,  for  example,  there  is  the 
kittenish  grace  and  rustic  charm;  but 
where  is  the  hard  heart  and  vulgar  vanity 
of  Martin  Poyser's  niece  ?  (Poyser,  by  the 
way,  is  an  excellent  name  for  that  admira- 
ble couple.)  And  poor  Major  Dobbin's 
foolish  name  leaves  out  the  gallantry  and 
loyalty,  preserving  only  and  accentuating 
the  notion  of  a  certain  thick-hided  pa- 
tience. If  Balzac's  faith  ran  something 
near  to  fanaticism,  yet,  so  far  as  the  world 
of  art  is  concerned,  it  is  surely  founded  on 
wisdom.  It  is  true  that  it  is  only  after 
name  and  character  have  been  joined  to- 
gether by  the  inspiration  of  the  author 
that  they  cannot  again  be  put  asunder; 
but  the  marriage  only  reveals,  and  does 
not  beget,  the  elective  affinity.  There  is 
a  similar  revelation  of  affinity,  in  spite 
of  Schopenhauer's  dogmatic  utterance  to 
the  contrary,  when  music  is  married  to 
immortal  verse  by  a  composer  of  dramatic 
genius.  Common  sense  would  scarcely 
evolve  Schumann's  melody  from  Heine's 
*'  Ich  grolle  nicht,"  or  Heine's  poetry  from 
Schumann's  music;  yet  that  marriage  of 
music  and  verse  was  none  the  less  surely 
made  in  heaven. 

Oftentimes,  however,  either  there  has 
been  lacking  the  genius  to  create  or  dis- 
cover names  of  the  miraculous  potency  of 
Z.  Marcas,  or  novelists  have  lacked  faith 
in  the  discernment  of  their  readers  ;  and 
recourse  has  been  had  to  manufactured  I 


names  with  obvious  roeaDiogs.  DickenSi 
who  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  creating 
or  discovering,  at  all  events  for  his  ludi- 
crous or  vulgar  characters,  droll  and 
bizarre  names  of  startlinje^  aptness,  has 
given  us  also  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Dotheboys  Hall,  and 
a  multitude  of  like  inventions.  How  far 
is  this  a  legitimate  practice?  There  are 
people  who  go  into  ecstasies  of  admiration 
over  the  ingenuity  and  wit  displayed  in 
the  in\>&ntion  of  names  like  these.  There 
are  others  who  scornfully  condemn  the 
device  as  a  symptom  of  poverty  of  imagf- 
i nation  or  mistaken  art.  Most  readers,  I 
fancy,  will  find  themselves  differently 
affected  by  different  examples.  Many  a 
reader  will  be  startled  and  ofifended  by 
Wrench  and  Filgrave  as  names  for  doc- 
tors in  George  Eliot  and  Trollope,  who 
would  have  an  easy  tolerance  for  Lord 
Frederick  Verisopht,  and  would  positively 
enjoy  Jingle  and  the  Veneerings.  For 
myself,  I  revel  in  the  Deuceaces  and  Bare- 
acres,  whereas  it  is  a  relief  to  me  that 
Becky  so  soon  merges  her  too  significant 
name  in  that  of  poor  Rawdon  Crawley. 
And,  upon  reflection,  the  different  judg- 
ments would  seem  to  be  due  to  no  irra- 
tional caprice  of  taste.  The  kind  of  name 
felt  to  be  appropriate  depends  upon  the 
author's  method  of  presenting  his  crea- 
tures. No  sane  reader  quarrels  with  the 
Fidessas  and  Duessas,  the  Sansfoys  and 
Sansloys  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  Every 
reader  of  sense  derives  the  keenest  satis* 
faction  from  the  names  of  the  diverting 
population  of  Bunyan's  Vanity  Fair  —  Sir 
Having  Greedy,  my  Lord  Fairspeech,  and 
Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  Mr.  Love-lust  and 
Mr.  Live-loose,  Mr.  Heady  and  Mr.  High- 
mind.  The  reason  is  clear.  Here  r/e  are 
in  a  world  of  allegory.  The  aim  is  to 
teach  the  reader,  not  to  take  him  in  with 
a  show  of  reality.  Here  we  are  only  one 
step  removed  from  the  old  miracle-play 
with  its  abstract  virtues  and  vices  brought 
on  to  the  stage  without  any  pretence  of 
substantial  personification.  Bunyan's  nar- 
rative may  beguile  us  till  we  follow  the 
combat  between  Christian  and  Apolljroa 
with  a  zest  like  that  with  which  we  watch 
one  of  D'Artagnan's  feats  of  swordsman- 
ship, or  Jan  Kidd's  prowess  with  his  fists; 
vet  all  the  while  we  remain  aware  that 
Christian  is  not  a  man,  but  a  personified 
type. 

Let  us  go  a  step  nearer  to  the  novel.  Of 
the  motley  crowd  who  people  the  English 
comic  stage,  a  large  proportion  are  signed 
in  the  forehead  with  these  directly  signifi* 
cant  names  —  from  Madge  MumUecmst 
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and  Tibet  Talkapace  of  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  down  to  the  Surfaces,  Teazles, 
Crabtrees,  Backbites,  Absolutes,  and  Lan- 
guishes of  Sheridan,  to  come  no  later. 
What  a  world  to  live  in,  were  it  real! 
Carlyle  had  a  vision  of  an  unclothed  world, 
where  the  robes  should  fall  from  kingr  and 
courtier,  leaving  only  so  many  forked  rad- 
ishes, with  heads  fantastically  carved. 
But  the  ensuing  chaos  would  be  order 
compared  with  this  world  of  exposed  souls. 
The  commerce  of  life  would  be  at  a  stand- 
still. What  way  could  be  found  of  being 
genial  with  Morose  or  confidential  with 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  or  with  what  coun- 
tenance should  we  introduce  Sir  Amorous 
la  Foole  to  the  ladies  of  our  family?  We 
should  have  to  stuff  our  handkerchiefs 
down  our  throats  on  being  gravely  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  and  Major 
Oldfox,  unless,  perchance,  unseasonable 
mirth  were  checked  by  the  reflection  that 
our  own  style  and  title  had  to  be  given  in 
exchange  as  Dame  Pliant  or  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon.  Why  do  not  such  absurdities, 
such  patent  unrealities,  mar  our  interest 
in  the  great  comedies?  Simply  because 
the  world  of  the  comic  stage  is  not,  por  is 
it  presented  as,  the  evfery-day  world  of  de- 
cently disguised  souls  and  bodies.  This 
very  unreality,  the  making  transparent  of 
opaque  realities,  is  a  chief  element  in  the 
delightfulness  of  the  comic  drama.  **  The 
comic  spirit,"  says  Mr.  Meredith,  in  his 
introductory  remarks  to  the  "The  Ego- 
ist," "has  not  a  thought  of  persuading  you 
to  believe  in  him.  Being  a  spirit,  he  hunts 
the  spirit  in  men  ;  vision  and  ardor  con- 
stitute his  merit."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
it  is  only  in  his  comedy  characters  that 
Mr.  Meredith  allows  himself  the  use  of 
such  significant  names  as  that  "master- 
piece of  scientific  nomenclature,"  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Patterne.  For  comedy,  we  settle 
ourselves  in  our  seats  and  adjust  our  opera- 
glasses,  and  lay  ourselves  out  to  extract 
the  uttermost  measure  of  critical  amuse- 
ment from  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
cleverly  constructed  world  beyond  the 
footlights.  Illusion  of  reality  is  not 
sought.  Significant  names  are  a  part  of 
the  game,  like  the  other  conventions  of 
the  stage,  from  soliloquy  to  rouge  and 
powder.  They  have  many  special  advan- 
tages in  comedy.  They  do  tor  the  comic 
dramatist  what  a  well-known  story  did  for 
the  ancient  tragedians,  or  for  Shakespeare 
in  his  historical  plays,  —  they  give  to  the 
gestures  and  speeches  of  the  actors  pun- 
gency of  irony  and  piquancy  of  revelation. 
But  a  comedy  must  be  something  more 
than  an  albgory.     There  must  be  a  coun- 
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terbalancing  measure  of  realism.  The 
comic  dramatist  must  make  you  so  far 
take  his  dramatis  persona  for  men  and 
women,  as  shall  enable  you  to  sympathize 
with  their  feelings  and  lose  yourself  in 
their  fortunes.  A  proper  regard  for  young 
Absolute  will  not  allow  us  to  remember 
too  rigorously  Lydia^s  disparaging  maiden 
name ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  realistic  touch  given  by  old  Absolute 
that  she  was  not  one  of  the  Languishes 
of  Worcestershire,  but  was  the  Miss  Lan- 
guish who  came  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop,  into  their  country  just  before  Jack 
was  last  ordered  to  his  regiment. 

According  as  the  element  of  allegory  or 
the  element  of  realism  predominates  ia 
the  artist's  method,  will  be  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  employing  realistic  or  alle- 
gorical names.  Where  allegory  predom- 
inates, where  our  attention  is  directed 
chiefly  to  the  skill  of  the  dramatists  in 
showing  up  the  foibles  of  humanity,  and 
winding  mean  and  vicious  actions  into  sit- 
uations of  laughable  entanglement,  then 
names  which  point  the  character  and  ex- 
plain situation  come  naturally  in  place. 
But  where  it  is  sought  to  stir  pity  and  fear 
and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and 
heroisms  of  men  and  women ;  where,  as 
in  tragedy,  self-conscious  observation  of 
the  writer's  art  should  be  lost  in  over- 
whelming feeling  for  the  hero's  destiny, 
there,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  names  have 
never  been  adopted.  Ben  Jonson,  much 
of  whose  work  is,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
recently  said,  a  study  not  of  humanity  but 
of  humors,  uses  significant  names  almost 
exclusively  in  his  comedies.  Shakespeare, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  sparing  in  his  use  of 
them.  Justices  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Si- 
lence, with  Fang  and  Snare,  the  sheriff's 
ofilicers  —  the  majesty  of  the  law  always 
fares  badly  in  the  hands  of  satire ;  the  con- 
stable. Dull;  Froth, a  foolish  gentleman; 
Martext,  a  vicar ;  and  that  ragged  regi- 
ment of  Falstaff's  recruits.  Mouldy,  Shad- 
ow, Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bullcalf  —  almost 
exhaust  the  list. 

Have  we  not  here  the  explanation  of  the 
instinctive  shock  we  feel  on  being  intro- 
duced by  George  Eliot  or  Trollope  to  the 
doctors,  Wrench  and  Filgrave  ?  We  are 
taking  Middlemarch  and  the  Middlemarch- 
ers  in  perfect  seriousness  and  good  faith. 
We  know  the  people  well,  and  understand 
their  life  ;  we  need  no  prompting  to  divine 
the  jar  between  the  old  humdrum  practi- 
tioners and  Lydgate  with  his  modern  sci- 
ence. To  be  told  that  the  humdrum 
practitioner  is  named  Wrench  or  Filgrave 
is  like  receiving  a  slap  in  the  face.    We 
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are  rudely  awakened,  the  illusioD  of  reality 
is  brusquely  dispelled.  The  names  are 
so  glaringly  made  up;  it  is  too  unnatural 
to  find  these  names  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, preparing  in  the  medical  desert  of 
iMiddlemarch  a  highway  for  a  truer  sci- 
ence. Where  the  aim  is  to  produce  by 
art  an  illusion  of  every-day  reality,  where 
the  artist  desires  to  keep  himself  and  his 
artistic  scaffolding  entirely  out  of  sight, 
or  only  presents  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  on  people  and  things  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  independently  of 
him,  then  the  flinging  in  the  reader's  face 
of  palpably  manufactured  names  is  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  art,  inconsistency. 
It  is  not  to  be  pleaded  that  names  of  this 
kind  do  actually  occur  in  real  life,  some- 
times with  startling  appropriateness.  That 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  it  has  been 
said,  is  but  another  wav  of  saying  that 
fiction  may  not  dare  to  be  so  strange  as 
truth.  And  the  cleverest  disciples  of  per- 
haps the  greatest  master  of  legitimate  nat- 
uralism in  fiction  have  recently  admitted 
that  the  realists  should  rather  call  them- 
selves illusionists,  and  must  abstain  from 
reproducing  what  is  startling  in  reality. 
In  George  Eliot's  case  the  explanation 
would  seem  to  be,  that  she  adopted  signifi- 
cant names  just  for  the  smallest  parts,  to 
serve  instead  of  the  long  description  which 
they  would  not  bear;  just  as  at  the  end  of 
the  list  of  dramatis  persona^  instead  of 
"serving-men,"  "sherifiE's  officers,"  or  a 
more  unsavory  retinue,  the  playwright 
sometimes  puts  "  Fang,  Snare,  sheriff's 
officers."  But,  however  legitimate  for  the 
plavwrights,  it  is  a  practice  really  inadmis- 
sible in  works  like  "  Middlemarch "  or 
Trollope's  novels.  There,  small  as  the 
point  is,  it  is  a  fiaw.  It  makes  the  art  ob- 
trusive just  where  it  should  remain  con- 
cealed; it  wakes  the  reader's  suspicious 
criticism,  just  where  such  criticism  should 
be  lulled  to  sleep.  It  is  a  reappearance  in 
the  least  naive  of  the  arts  of  those  scrolls, 
which  issue  so  naively  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  personages  in  old  pictures. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  with  how  much 
more  of  natural  ease  Dickens  can  intro- 
duce his  Jingles  and  Veneerings.  The  art 
of  Dickens  is  often  the  art  ofcaricature, 
often  it  is  the  art  of  farce.  His  world  is  a 
grotesque,  pathetic,  lurid,  ludicrous  world 
of  his  own.  He  has  brought  together  a 
teeming  population  of  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks, and  waifs  and  strays,  and  monstros- 
ities, for  whom  his  most  extravagant 
names  are  accepted  as  the  only  natural 
and  proper  ones.  Another  reason,  no 
doubt,  that  many  of  his  names  fit  the  peo- 


ple with  such  convincing  exactitude  is 
simply  that  the  people  themselves  have  as 
little  of  a  third  dimension  as  the  Dames. 
In  his  wonderful  art  Dickens  found  room 
for  characters  that  are  hardlv  characters 
at  all  —  not  men  and  women,  tnat  is  to  say, 
but  rather  phantasms,  admirably  suited  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  mis£-eHScimg; 
phantasms  that  crack  their  fiDger-joints 
like  Newman  Noggs,  or  play  some  other 
pantomime  which  will  add  just  the*ghastlv, 
or  droll,  or  binarre  tone  which  be  Deeds 
for  his  effect. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Thackeray  and 
his  Deuceaces  and  Bareacres  and  the 
rest  ?  Thackeray  is  verily  as  great  a  real- 
ist as  a  great  artist  caD  be.  He  prides 
himself  on  presenting  life  as  it  is,  unsea- 
soned by  the  hot  spices  of  artificial  ro- 
mance. Nay,  he  employs  devices  to 
entrap  the  credulity  of  the  reader  —  the 
device,  for  example,  of  making  Arthur 
Pendennis,  whom  we  know  indepeodeDtly, 
tell  the  story  of  his  young  friend  Qive 
Newcome,  and  the  noble,  meek-hearted 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  seen  the  boy 
at  the  Cave  of  Harmony.  Yes,  Thackeray 
is  a  great  realist,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
His  characters  are  no  decorative  figmeats 
to  amuse  our  fancy.  They  have  become 
some  of  the  men  and  women  we  koow 
best,  personal  friends  or  foes  of  our  own. 
It  consoles  us  for  living  in  these  late  days 
of  a  reformed  Parliament,  that  we  have 
lived  late  enough  to  have  known  Colonel 
Newcome.  They  were  no  tears  of  unreal 
sentiment  that  we  wept  over  his  martyr- 
dom ;  it  was  a  very  genuine  itch  we  felt  to 
kick  Barnes.  In  Thackeray's  case  the 
justification  of  the  artificial  names,  if  it  be 
right  to  speak  of  justification  lies  in  this, 
that  with  all  the  solid  reality  of  the  life 
portrayed,  we  are  never  allowed  to  lose 
sight  of  the  author  and  his  art  in  portrait- 
ure. He  is  ever  at  hand  to  underline  the 
snobbery  or  laugh  off  the  pathos.  There 
is  a  strong  strain  of  the  satirist  in  him,  and 
satire  is  akin  to  allegory ;  there  is  even  a 
strain  of  the  caricaturist  ready  to  emef;^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  noblest  art.  He  is 
especially  fond  of  putting  on  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  showman.  His  preface  to 
** Vanity  Fair"  is  headed,  "Before  the 
Curtain  ;  "  and  this  great  novel  of  real  life 
concludes  with  '*  Come,  children,  let  ns 
shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets,  for  oar 
play  is  played  out."  And  we  accept 
Thackeray's  showman's  humor.  He 
chooses  to  treat  a  character  as  a  puppet 
and  call  it  Deuceace  —  that  is  bis  whim; 
we  know  the  man,  and  believe  in  bim  none 
the  less.    We  are  not  to  he  taken  in  with 
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the  make-up  name.  "  The  famous  little 
Becky  puppet,"  he  wrote,  *'  has  been  pro- 
Dounced  to  be  uncommonly  flexible  in 
the  joints  and  lively  on  the  wire."  No; 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  allow  Thackeray 
himself  to  treat  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  as 
a  mere  puppet ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  why 
I  resent  her  artificial  maiden  name. 

W.  P.  J. 


From  Macznillan's  Magazine. 
EXTRACTS    FROM     SOME     UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS   OF  CHARLOTTE   BRONTE. 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  feel  a  man's  nature 
through  his  letters  !  I  felt  something  of 
your  nature  through  the  very  first  letter  I 
received  from  you.  I  felt  I  might  trust, 
and  need  not  fear.  Through  Mr,  Lewes's 
three  or  four  epistles,  his  cast  of  disposi- 
tion was  discernible ;  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Mr.  Taylor's  correspondence." 
Charlotte  Brontg  wrote  thus  in  the  year 
1849.  Since  that  date  the  influence  of 
postcard  and  telegram  has  so  completely 
metamorphosed  the  spirit  of  our  letter- 
writing,  that  it  would  need  a  keener  insight 
than  many  of  us  could  boast  to  read,  as  she 
says,  "a  man's  nature  through  his  let- 
ters." Fifty  years  ago,  however,  a  letter 
had  sometimes  the  chance  of  being  more 
or  less  an  index  to  the  mind  of  its  writer. 
In  the  case  of  her  own  correspondence, 
gleaned  here  and  there  from  various  and 
unconnected  sources,  we  seem  to  see  a 
series  of  clear  and  consistent  pictures  of 
herself,  blending  together  into  a  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Letter-writing  was  evidently  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  her.  Among  the  sis- 
ters she  was  designated  the  **  family  cor- 
respondent," and  before  me  is  a  letter 
from  Anne  to  my  father-in-law,  explaining 
Charlotte's  silence  on  one  occasion,  as  the 
result  of  some  temporary  indisposition, 
and  playfully  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
Charlotte  was  "even  disinclined  for  writ- 
ing to  her  friends,"  which  task  Anne  ap- 
pears to  be  undertaking  for  her. 

Believing  that  each  and  every  scrap 
from  her  pen  will  prove  of  interest  to  her 
admirers,  I  have  not  in  my  last  paper 
excluded  anything,  even  of  a  compara- 
tively trivial  and  fragmentary  nature, 
which  might  tend  to  fill  in  and  complete 
the  little  glimpse  of  her  individuality 
which  this  small  group  of  her  letters 
affords. 

We  find  her  dwelling  frequently  and 
with  gratitude  on  the  pleasure  and  profit 


derived  by  the  quiet  family  at  the  parson* 
age  from  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  books, 
forwarded  her  from  time  to  time  by  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  her  publishers 
at  Cornhill.  There  was  the  beauty  of 
mystery  about  these  delightful  visitors 
which  appeared  to  enhance  their  value. 
Charlotte  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Do  not  ask  me  to  mention  what  books  I 
should  like  to  read.  Half  the  pleasure  of 
recei\'ing  a  parcel  from  Cornhill  consists  in 
having  its  contents  chosen  for  us.  We  like 
to  discover,  too,  by  the  leaves  cut  here  and 
there  that  the  ground  has  been  travelled  be- 
fore us.  I  took  up  Leigh  Hunt's  book  **  The 
Town  *'  with  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
interesting  only  to  Londoners,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised, ere  I  had  read  many  pages,  to  find 
myself  enchained  by  his  pleasant,  graceful, 
easy  style,  varied  knowledge,  just  views,  and 
kindly  spirit.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
anti-melancholic  in  Leigh  Hunt's  writings, 
and  yet  they  are  never  boisterous  —  they  re- 
semble sunshine,  being  at  once  bright  and 
tranquil. 

I  like  Carlyle  better  and  better.  His  style 
I  do  not  like,  nor  do  I  always  concur  in  nis 
opinions,  nor  quite  fall  in  with  his  hero-wor- 
ship ;  but  there  is  a  manly  love  of  truth,  an 
honest  recognition  and  fearless  vindication  of 
intrinsic  greatness,  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  considered  apart  from  birth,  rank,  or 
wealth,  which  commands  my  sincere  admira- 
tion. Cariyle  would  never  do  for  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Quarterly,  I  have  not  read  his 
**  French  Revolution."  Carlyle  is  a  great 
man,  but  I  always  wish  he  would  write  plain 
English. 

Emersons  **  Essays  **  I  read  with  much  in- 
terest and  often  with  admiration ;  but  they 
are  of  mixed  gold  and  clay  —  deep,  invigo- 
rating truth,  dreary  and  depressing  fallacy, 
seem  to  me  combined  therein. 

Scott's  *'  Suggestions  on  Female  Educa- 
tion "  I  read  with  unalloyed  pleasure :  it  is 
justly,  clearly,  and  felicitously  expressed. 
The  girls  of  this  generation  have  great  advan- 
tages —  it  seems  to  me  that  they  receive  much 
encouragement  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  In 
these  days  women  may  be  thoughtful  and  well 
read,  without  being  stigmatized  as  '*  blues  " 
or  pedants. 

The  women  of  our  day  may  well  won- 
der and  smile  at  the  writer's  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  her  sisterhood  at  the  period  in  which 
she  writes,  when  the  "  use  of  the  globes" 
was  a  sine  qud  non,  and  the  study  of  Latin 
an  unknown  quantity  in  an  **  Establish- 
ment for  Young  Ladies."  Nevertheless, 
even  at  that  time  the  spirit  of  progress 
was  making  itself  felt — the  machinery 
was  already  in  motion,  and  the  great  wheel 
beginning  to  revolve  which  was  eventually 
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to  roll  the  girl  of  the  present  day  towards 
Newnham  and  Girton. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  **  Modern  Paint- 
ers," and  have  derived  from  the  work  much 
genuine  pleasure,  and,  I  hope,  some  edifica- 
tion;  at  any  rate  it  has  made  me  feel  how 
ignorant  I  had  previously  been  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats.  Hitherto  I  have  only  had 
instinct  to  guide  me  in  judging  of  art;  I  feel 
now  as  if  I  had  been  walking  blindfold  —  this 
book  seems  to  give  me  eyes.  I  do  wish  1  had 
pictures  within  reach  by  which  to  test  the 
new  sense.  Who  can  read  these  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  Turner's  works  without  longing 
to  see  them?  However  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing the  language  in  which  another's  opin- 
ion is  placed  before  you,  you  still  wish  to 
judge  for  yourself.  I  like  this  author's  style 
much;  there  is  both  energy  and  beauty  in  it. 
I  like  himself  too,  because  he  is  such  a  hearty 
admirer.  He  does  not  give  half-measure  ot 
praise  or  veneration.  He  eulogizes,  he  rev- 
erences with  his  whole  soul.  One  can  sympa- 
thize with  that  sort  of  devout,  serious  admira- 
tion (for  he  is  no  rhapsodist),  one  can  respect 
it.  Yet,  possibly,  many  people  would  laugh 
at  it.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
giving  me  this  book,  not  having  often  met 
with  one  that  has  pleased  me  more. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  approaching  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Ruskin's  new  work.  If  the 
'*  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  resemble 
their  predecessor,  "Modem  Painters,"  they 
will  be  no  lamps  at  all,  but  a  new  constella- 
tion —  seven  bright  stars,  for  whose  rising  the 
reading  world  ought  to  be  anxiously  agaze. 

I  am  beginning  to  read  Eckermann's 
**  Goethe  "  —  it  promises  to  be  a  most  inter- 
esting work.  Honest,  simple,  single-minded 
EckermannI  Great,  powerful,  giant-souled, 
but  also  profoundly  egotistical  old  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  1  He  was  a  mighty 
egotist.  He  thought  no  more  of  swallowing 
up  poor  Eckermann's  existence  in  his  own, 
than  the  whale  thought  of  swallowing  Jonah. 

The  worst  of  reading  graphic  accounts  of 
such  men,  of  seeing  graphic  pictures  ot  the 
scenes,  the  society  in  which  they  moved,  is 
that  it  excites  a  too  tormenting  longing  to 
look  on  the  reality;  but  does  such  reality 
now  exist  ?  Amidst  all  the  troubled  waters 
of  European  society,  does  such  a  vast,  strong, 
selfish  old  leviathan  now  roll  ponderous  ?  I 
suppose  not. 

The  letter  which  follows  concerns  her 
OWD  affairs  again,  and  has  reference  to  a 
piece  of  information  which  Mr.  Williams 
has  given  her  which  greatly  upsets  her 
equanimity.  "Jane  Eyre"  is  to  be  dram- 
atized, with  or  without  the  consent  of  its 
author,  and  is  shortly  to  appear.  No  won- 
der she  finds  this  news  startling  and  dis- 
turbing. She  is  far  away  ;  she  can  make 
no  suggestion  or  stipulation  with  regard  to 
the  new  guise  in  which  the  child  of  her 
fancy  is  to  appear  before  the  public  ;  the 


whole  prospect  appears  to  her  annoying 
and  tantalizing.  She  is  sure  that  it  would 
be 

an  afflicting  spectacle.  I  suppose  all  would 
be  wofuTly  exaggerated  and  painfully  vulgar- 
ized. What  —  f  cannot  help  asking mvself  — 
would  they  make  of  Mr.  Rochester}  Aud 
the  ].'icture  my  fancy  conjures  up,  by  way  of 
reply,  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  one.  What 
would  they  make  of  Jane  ?  I  see  something 
very  pert  and  very  affected  as  an  answer  to 
that  query. 

Still,  were  it  in  my  power,  I  should  cer- 
tainly make  a  point  of  being  myself  a  witness 
of  the  exhibition.  Could  I  go  quietly  and 
alone,  I  undoubtedly  should  go;  I  snould 
endeavor  to  endure^  tor  the  sake  of  the  useful 
observations  to  be  collected  in  such  a  scene.^ 

As  to  whether  I  wish  you  to  go,  that  it 
another  question.  I  am  afraid  I  have  hardly 
fortitude  enough  really  to  wish  it.  One  can 
endure  being  disgusted  with  one's  own  work« 
but  that  a  friend  should  share  the  repugnance 
is  unpleasant.  Still  I  know  it  would  interest 
mc  to  hear  both  your  account  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  any  ideas  which  the  effect  of  the 
various  parts  on  the  spectators  might  suggest 
to  you.  In  short,  I  should  like  to  Know  what 
you  would  think  and  to  hear  what  yon  would 
say  on  the  subject.  But  you  must  not  so 
merely  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  —  you  must  do 
as  you  think  proper ;  whatever  yon  decide  on 
will  content  me.  If  you  do  #M/go,  you  wUl 
be  spared  a  vulgarizing  impression  of  the 
book ;  if  you  do  go,  I  shall  perhaps  gain  a 
little  information ;  either  alternative  has  its 
advantages. 

Eventually  Mr.  Williams  does  go,  and 
his  verdict  upon  the  performance  is,  as 
she  had  some  reason  to  anticipate,  an  adp 
verse  one. 

It  was  probably  the  result  of  her  own 
and  her  sisters'  struggles  towards   inde* 
pendence,  that  caused  her  sympathies  to 
be  so  keenly  enlisted  in  the  peculiar  trials 
and   difficulties  attending  the  lot  of  gov- 
ernesses.   From  time  to  time  in  her  letr 
ters  she  dwells  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  how  greatly  she  was  idp 
terested  in  the  class  to  which  she  had  had 
her  share  of  apprenticeship,  witbont,  per- 
haps, being  very  well  fitted  by  nature  to 
shine  in  it.    One  case  in  particular  shs 
refers  to  with  so  much  warmth  that 
would  fancy  it  must  be  her  own,  or 
sibly  that  of  her  sister  Ann.    It  obuld 
hardly  apply  to  the  strong-willed  and  oih 
yielding  Emily,  who,  even  had  she  under- 
gone such  miseries  as  Charlotte  describea, 
would  scarcely  have  been  so  commnnica- 
tive  with  regard  to  them. 


I  have  seen  an   ignorant  nui 

who  could  scarcely  read  or  write,  6y  dint  d 

I  an   excellent,   serviceable,    sangninc,  pU^ 
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matic  tempcranienC,  which  made  her  at  once 
cheerful  and  immovable,  of  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  steady,  unimpressionable  nerves 
which  kept  her  firm  under  shocks,  and  un- 
harassed'  under  annoyances  —  manage  with 
comparative  ease  a  large  family  of  spoilt 
children,  while  their  governess  lived  among 
them  a  life  ot  inexpiessible  misery ;  tyrannized 
over,  finding  hei  efforts  to  please  and>to  teach 
utterly  vain,  chagrined,  distressed,  worried  1 
so  badgered,  so  trodden  on,  that  she  ceased 
almost  at  last  (0  know  herself,  and  wondered 
in  what  despicable,  trembling  frame  her  op- 
pressed mind  was  prisoned,  and  could  not 
realize  the  idea  of  evermore  being  treated 
with  respect  and  regarded  with  affection  ;  till 
she  finally  reiigned  her  situation,  and  went 
away  quite  broken  in  spirit  and  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  decline  in  health. 

We  will  trust  Ihat  such  experiences  in 
governess  life  are  rare.  Ji  has  been  slated 
that  Charlotte  Bronte  had  little  or  ao  tact 
in  her  dealings  iviih  chlldreo  ;  that  she 
was  herself  aware  of  her  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  and  has  been  heard  to  admit 
with  regret  her  inability  lo  interest  herself 
in  them  or  their  pursuits.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  the  easier  lo  understand  why  so  many 
oC  her  readers  are  struck  with  the  seem' 
insimpossibiliiy  of  such  children  as  Helen 
Burns,  Little  Polly,  or  Rose  Yorke,  in 
'■  Shirley." 

Some  further  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  governess  topic  follow  :  — 

I  often  wish  [she  continues]  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  "  CO ndition-of- women  "  question, 
but  it  is  one  on  which  so  much  cant  has  been 
talked,  that  one  feels  a  sort  of  reluctance  to 
approach  it.  I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  necessity  of  earning  one's 
living  is  not.  in  itself,  an  evil ;  though  I  feel 
it  may  become  a  heavy  evil  if  health  fails,  it 
employment  lacks,  it  the  demand  upon  our 
efforts  made  by  the  weakness  of  others  de- 
pendent upon  us  becomes  greater  than  our 
slrungth.  Uoth  sons  and  daughters  should 
early  be  inured  to  habits  of  independence  and 
industry. 

A  fiovernesa's  lot  is  frequently,  indeed, 
bittcr,l)ut  its  results  are  precious.  The  mind, 
feelings,  and  temper  are  subjected  to  a  dis- 
cipline equally  painful  and  priceless.  I  hive 
known  many  who  were  unhappy  as  govern- 
esses, but  scarcely  one  who,  having  undergone 
the  ordeal,  was  not  ultimately  strengthened 
and  improved  —  made  more  enduring  for  her 
own  afilictidiis,  more  considerate  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  others.  The  great  curse  of  a  single 
fcinalo  life  is  its  dependency;  daughters,  as 
well  as  sons,  should  aim  at  making  their  way 
honorably  through  life.  Teachers  may  be 
haril-worke<l,  ill-paid,  and  despised;  but  the 
girl  who  stays  at  home  Mng  nothing  is  worse 
off  than  the'wotst  paid  drudge  of  a  school ; 
the  liatlesaness  of  idleness  wUl  infallibly  de- , 
grade  her  nature.  I 


Lonely  as  I  am,  how  should  I  be  if  Provi- 
dence had  never  given  me  courage  to  adopt  a 
career,  perseverance  to  plead  through  two 
long  weary  years  with  publishers  till  they  ad- 
mitted me?  How  should  I  be,  with  youth 
passed,  sisters  lost,  a  resident  in  a  moorland 
parish  where  there  is  not  a  single  resident 
family  i  In  that  case  1  should  have  no  world 
at  all.  The  raven  weary  of  surveying  the 
deluge,  and  with  no  aik  to  return  to,  would 
be  my  type. 

'  '  ■'  —  ' ^thing  like  a  hope  and  a  motive 


.e  still.     I  w 


every  w 


;land  had  also  a  hope  and 

1  fear  there  are  many  old  maids  who 

leither. 


Alas 


_^  sisters^ 

death,  an^  I  think  they  show  that  those 
heavy  troubles  which  might  have  embit- 
tered a  less  fine  nature,  and  wrapped  her 
in  selfish  absorption,  had  served  to  wideo 
her  sympathies  and  intensify  her  consid- 
eration for  the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
others. 

This  also  is  indicated  in  the  next  ex- 
tract here  given.  At  this  time  her  friends 
were  repeatedly  urging  upon  her  the  de- 
sirability of  engaging  the  services  of  some 
bright,  cheerful  girl,  whose  fresb  young 
presence  might  enliven  her  solitary  exist- 
ence, and  lead  her  mind  away  frotn  the/ 
too  constant  contemplation  of  its  bereave- 
ment and  desolation.  But  this  suggestion 
she  could  never  bring  herself  to  adopt; 
she  shrank  from  what  she  considered  the 
"selfishness"  of  such  an  arrangement, 
and  disliked  the  idea  of  exacting  cheerful- 
ness and  brightness  from  any  fresh  young 
nature,  under  conditions  so  ill  calculated 
to  inspire  these  qualities.  The  imaginary 
"  young  person  under  discussion,  when 
viewed  in  this  light  might,  she  feared,  be- 
come more  of  a  pain  than  a  pleasure  to 
her  employer,  and  she  finally  rejects  the 
plan  in  these  words  :  — 

There  are  two  persons  whom  it  would  not 
suit,  and  not  the  least  incommoded  of  these 
would  be  the  "  young  person  "  whom  I  might 
request  to  come  and  bury  herself  in  the  hills 
of  Haworth  —  to  take  a  church  and  a  stony 

_    ,  _  .      which  the  ticking  of 

the  clock  is  heard  all  day  long,  for  her  atmo- 
sphere; and  a  grave,  silent  spinster  for  her 
only  companion-  I  should  not  like  to  see 
youth  thus  immured.  The  hush  and  gloom 
of  our  house  would  be  more  oppressive  to  a 
buoyant  than  to  a  subdued  spirit.  My  work 
is  my  best  companion  —  hereafter  I  look  for 
no  great  earthly  comfort,  excepting  what  con- 
genial occupation  can  give- 
Not  only  is  she  able  thus  lo  modify  her 
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hopes  aad  aspirations  with  regard  to 
things  temporal,  but  her  mind  seems  to 
lose  much  of  that  shade  of  intolerance 
which  many  have  remarked,  and  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  her  prejudice  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  prejudice  which,  it 
would  appear,  was  shared  to  the  full  by 
her  father.  With  regard  to  religious 
questions  in  general  I  find  here  and  there 
among  the  earlier  letters  a  fixed  idea  on 
this  or  that  dogma  emphasized  and  in- 
sisted upon  with  warmth  and  tenacity; 
but  the  words  in  which  this  paper  con- 
cludes, written  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
short  life,  are,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  of 
the  time  in  which  she  lived  is  duly  taken 
into  consideration,  remarkable  for  their 
tone  of  moderation  and  tolerance. 

Thought  and  conscience  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  free,  but  man,  as  he  now  is,  can  no  more 
do  without  creeds  and  forms  in  religion,  than 
he  can  do  without  laws  and  rules  in  social  in- 
tercourse. Ignorance,  weakness,  and  indis- 
cretion must  have  their  props  —  thcjr  cannot 
walk  alone.  Let  them  hold  by  what  is  purest 
in  doctrine,  and  simplest  in  ritual  —  something 
they  must  have. 

I  perceive,  myself,  that  some  light  falls  on 
earth  from  heaven ;  that  some  rays  from  the 
shrine  of  truth  pierce  the  darkness  of  this  life, 
but  they  arc  few,  faint,  and  scattered. 

E.  Baumer  Williams. 


From  The  Specutor. 
THE  FORT  DES  VINGT-QUATRE  HEURES. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  listening  to 
some  old,  familiar  words  which  have  been 
sounding  now  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
and  more,  my  mind  travelled  back  to  a 
fort  in  Algiers,  the  Fort  des  Vingt-quatre 
Heures,  made  of  huge  blocks,  which  for 
three  hundred  years  remained  immovable 
and  silent.  But  in  1853,  a  martyrdom 
which  some  people  looked  upon  as  an 
idle  tale,  others  as  a  superstitious  legend, 
was  brought  to  light,  and  the  very  stones 
themselves,  with,  undeniable  witness,  re- 
vealed the  pathetic  figure  of  the  Arab 
martyr,  Geronimo.  Just  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  years  ago,  a  little  Arab 
baby  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Span- 
ish soldiers,  and  brought  to  Oran  to  be 
offered  up  for  sale  as  a  slave.  The  good 
vicar-general,  Juan  Caro,  bought  him,  and 
took  him  to  his  own  house  to  educate 
him,  and  he  baptized  him  under  the 
name  of  Geronimo.  When  the  child  was 
eight  years  old,  a  few  Arab  slaves  made 


their  escape  from  Orao,  and  believiog 
they  were  doing  the  boy  a  kindness,  they 
took  him  with  them;  so  for  some  years 
he  lived  with  his  people  as  a  Mahom- 
medan.  But  the  holy  faith  which  Joan 
Caro  had  planted  in  the  child's  heart,  had 
taken  such  firm  root  that  his  relations 
could  not  tear  it  out.  He  remained  with 
them  till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  then  he 
took  a  step  which  he  knew  no  Arab  could 
forgive,  and  which,  if  he  should  be  recap- 
tured, would  lead  him  with  certainty  to 
suffering  or  death.  He  fled  from  his 
home  and  returned  to  the  vicar-general, 
and  telling  him  of  the  dangers  of  his  flight, 
he  said  simply:  "  It  is  because  I  wish  to 
live  henceforth  in  the  faith  of  the  divine 
Saviour." 

Juan  Caro  was  so  delighted,  that  be  re- 
ceived the  young  Arab  Tike  a  lost  child, 
and  Geronimo,  on  his  side,  could  not  show 
his  benefactor  love  and  gratitude  enough, 
He  soon  entered  the  Spanish  Guard  as  a 
paid  soldier,  and  he  performed  such  brave 
deeds  that  he  attained  very  high  military 
honors.  But  the  height  of  his  joy  and 
ambition  was  gained  when  he  heard  that 
the  vicar-general  gave  his  consent  and  ap- 
proval to  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
young  Arab  girl  (also  a  convert)  with  whom 
he  had  fallen  in  love.  For  ten  years  noth- 
ing but  happiness  shone  on  his  life, —  be 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
around  him,  he  was  Juan  Caro's  right 
hand,  and  his  wife  was  as  a  daughter  to 
his  adopted  father.  No  shadows  seemed 
to  cross  their  path;  no  troubles  seemed 
drawing  near  them. 

But  one  bright  May  day  in  1569,  news 
came  to  Oran  that,  a  small  Arab  encamp- 
ment had  been  noticed  a  short  distance 
o£E.  The  rumor  did  not  seem  of  impor- 
tance ;  a  handful  of  Spaniards  could  easily 
manage  the  Arabs ;  at  least,  so  Geronimo 
must  have  imagined,  for  he  only  took  nine 
soldiers,  and  manned  a  little  boat,  intend- 
ing to  land  on  the  coast,  where  the  Arabs 
had  assembled.  They  rowed  out  of  the 
safe  harbor  with  the  sun  shining  on  them, 
and  sailed  along  the  blue  sea  past  the  coral- 
fishery  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  never  dreaming 
of  danger,  when  suddenly  two  Moorisb 
brigantines  which  had  been  lying  secretly 
in  wait  for  them,  chased  them  and  ran 
them  down.  The  nine  soldiers  escapcdi 
but  Geronimo,  who  was  too  marked  a  man. 
was  seized  upon  at  once,  and.  carried  off 
to  Ealdj  Ali,  the  Calabrian  renegade.  A 
great  cry  spread  like  wildfire  among  the 
Arabs  throughout  Algeria,  that  the  apo^ 
tate  was  captured;  that  he,  the  traitor, 
who  had  abandoned  his  own  people,  do* 
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nied  his  own  faith,  was  lying,  a  prisoner, 
in  the  fortress,  the  Bagno.  The  Moors, 
who  knew  his  history,  made  a  solemn  vow 
that  they  would  restore  him  to  his  old  reli- 
gion ;  so  they  began  by  sending  mara- 
bouts to  convert  him  with  arguments  and 
fair  promises.  But  they  returned  discom- 
fited to  Euldj  Ali ;  their  fine  words  had 
availed  nothing;  the  apostate  remained 
immovable. 

A  fresh  treatment  was  next  tried;  he 
was  loaded  with  chains,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  cruelty,  and  when  he  was  faint 
from  torture  and  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
the  marabouts  stood  round  him,  offering 
him  liberty,  power,  honor,  riches.  But  no 
offer  made  him  deny  his  faith,  no  longing 
for  freedom  made  him  forswear  for  one 
single  moment  his  religion.  Once,  after 
some  most  horrible  threat,  he  raised  his 
poor,  suffering  head,  and  with  a  voice  so 
weak  it  could  scarcely  be  heard,  he  said  : 
*'  They  think  they  will  make  me  a  Mahom- 
medan  ;  but  that  they  shall  never  do,  even 
if  they  kill  me."  For  four  months,  Euldj 
Ali  gloated  over  the  daily  tortures  he  was 
inflicting  on  Geronimo;  but  at  last  the 
very  sameness  of  his  cruelty  palled  upon 
him,  and  he  was  deterrnined  to  invent  a 
new  and  more  hideous  revenge  for  the 
"apostate's  obstinacy."  One  morning  the 
idea  came  to  him:  he  was  examining  the 
works  of  a  fort  by  the  gate  of  Bab-el-Oued, 
when  he  saw  a  block  of  b^ton  standing  by 
the  great  stones.  This  block  was  a  mould 
in  the  shape  of  the  immense  stones,  filled 
with  a  kind  of  concrete;  when  the  con- 
crete was  sufficiently  hardened,  the  wall 
was  to  be  buiit  with  it.  Here  was  the 
height  of  torture  !  Here  was  the  most  ex- 
quisitely painful  death  man  might  devise! 
The  dog  of  a  slave  should  be  laid  in  a 
similar  mould  ;  the  liquid  plaster  should 
be  poured  over  him;  he  should  be  built 
alive  into  the  wall ;  the  renegade  should 
be  turned  into  very  stone  !  But  as  Arabs 
never  act  hastily,  the  pasha  deliberated 
most  carefully  whether  this  really  could 
be  the  most  brutal  death  he  could  con- 
ceive ;  and  then,  believing  there  was  no 
more  effectual  means  of  barbarity,  he 
called  to  a  Navarrese  mason,  who  was 
also  a  Christian  slave.  "  Michel,"  he  said, 
*•  you  see  this  empty  mould  of  biton;  for 
the  present  leave  it;  I  have  a  mind  to 
make  biton  of  that  dog  of  Oran  who  re- 
fuses to  come  back  to  the  faith  of  Islam." 
Poor  Maitre  Michel  had  to  obey,  but  he 
finished  his  day*s  work  with  a  sad  heart. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  Bagno  (for  he 
also  was  a  prisoner),  he  found  out  Gero- 
nimo and  told  him  Euldj  Ali's  command. 


Geronimo  heard  the  command  in  perfect 
silence,  and  then  very  calmly  he  answered : 
"  God's  holy  will  be  done.  Let  not  those 
miserable  men  think  they  will  frighten  me 
out  of  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the  idea  of 
this  cruel  death.  May  my  blessed  Saviour 
only  pardon  roe  my  sins,  and  preserve  me 
my  soul ! " 

The  whole  of  that  night  this  brave 
young  Arab  spent  in  prayer  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  death-tortures  which  he  knew 
were  awaiting  him.  Must  not  the  memo- 
ries of  his  high  military  honor  and  fame, 
the  kindness  of  Juan  Caro,  the  love  of  his 
fair  young  wife,  have  flashed  through  his 
overstrung  mind  like  some  beautiful,  glit- 
tering dream?  Was  nothing  left?  Noth- 
ing real?  Nothing  but  death,  —  death  so 
ghastly  in  its  fearful  savagery  that  the  very 
life  beyond  seemed  hidden  away !  Ah  I  it 
was  not  too  late,  even  now  The  sentence 
could  still  be  recalled,  and  greater  earthly 
power  than  Geronimo  had  ever  had  was 
yet  within  his  reach  !  Every  line  in  that 
martyr's  face,  as  we  stood  before  his 
plaster-cast,  told  us  what  his  cry  must 
have  been  then ;  told  us  silently  how  his 
cry  for  strength  was  answered.  Between 
two  and  three  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
a  guard  summoned  him  to  the  pasha's 
presence.  There  he  stood,  a  suffering, 
patient  prisoner  in  chains,  before  a  great 
multitude  of  Turks  and  Arabs  in  all  their 
gorgeous  magnificence.  Then  he  was 
dragged  by  a  hooting  crowd,  striking  him 
and  beating  him,  to  the  gate  Bab-el-Oued, 
where  he  again  stood  before  the  pasha  in 
the  midst  of  his  pompous  retinue.  Euldj 
Ali  then  addressed  him  slowly  and  clearly ; 
he  pointed  out  every  detail  of  the  fearful 
death  ;  he  showed  him  the  block  of  biton^ 
and  every  torture  of  such  a  death  was 
carefully  explained.  He  then  ended  his 
speech  with  :  **  Dog  I  you  refuse  to  return 
to  the  faith  of  Islam ?  "  —  **  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, and  as  a  Christian  I  will  die,"  was  the 
noble  Arab's  answer.  "As  you  will,"  re- 
plied the  pasha.  Then  here,"  pointing  to 
the  biton^  **  shall  you  be  buried  alive." 
"  Do  your  will.  Death  shall  not  make  me 
abandon  my  faith,"  were  Geronimo's  last 
words.  The  pasha  raised  his  hand»  some 
soldiers  stepped  forward,  they  removed 
the  chain  from  the  prisoner's  leg,  they 
bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  they 
crossed  his  legs  and  tied  them  ;  then  they 
took  him  up  and  laid  him  with  his  face 
downwards  into  the  mould.  The  plaster 
was  poured  over  him,  and  Tamango,  a  ren- 
egade Spaniard,  wanting  to  show  what  a 
fervent  Mahommedan  he  was,  jumped  on 
Geronimo's  body  and  broke  his  ribs.    This 
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act  pleased  Euldj  Ali  so  much,  that  others 
followed  his  enample.  For  twent)--four 
hours  Geronimo  lay  bleediog,  sufEericg, 
dying,  in  that  block  of  bitoit:  the  jeers  and 
oaths  of  his  eaemies  must  have  been  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  the  African  sun  in  its 
intense  power  must  have  poured  upon  his 
aching  head;  but  brave,  faithful,  and  un- 
murmuring, this  noble  Arab  lay  there  till 
the  weary  day  and  night  were  over,  and 
another  morning  broke  upon  that  beautiful 
Algerian  land.  But  in  the  land  above,  we 
believe  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
were  thrown  open,  and  Geronimo,  bearing 
the  palm  in  his  hand,  was  admitted  into 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

For  three  hundred  years  this  story  was 
handed  from  one  generation  to  another, 
till  some  people  treated  ii  r     


but  thirty-eight  vears  ago,  when  alteraliool 

were  being  macfe,  and  the  wall  had  to  b 
laken  down,  the   workmen   came  upon  ^ 
strauge   hollow   place    and   some    human 
bones.     The  governor,   remembering  tbi^S 
siory,  directed  plaster-of. Paris  to  be  llirOwgf.J 
into  the  mould,  and  very  soon  the  life- 
figure  of  Geronimo  appeared,  proclaim 
at  oace  the  truth  of  ttit  ma)  tvrdom. 

giers ;  it  shows  a  slight  figure,  a  face  w 
the  veins  all  raised,  a  poor  mouth  c 
witii  a  patient,  determined  expression ; 
hands  are  lied,  the  legs  are  swollen,  < 
the  very  broken  ribs  are  lying  the» , 
Three  hundred  years  of  history  bDldial 
its  peace  ;  and  lo  I  thft  very  stonei,  as  I 
were,  cry  oat,  and  the  noble  Arab's 
tyrdom  is  brought  to  light. 


P1TCAIK14  Isi^Hii.  —  Captain  Smith,  of  the 
Firlh  of  Clyde,  who  has  just  arrived  at  Llm< 
erick  from  San  Francisco,  reports  that  Pit- 
cairn  Island  was  sighted  by  him  at  3,jo  f.M. 
on  bmiday,  April  37.  The  ship  iay  to  off 
Adamstown.  The  islanders  came  aboard,  and 
mail  was  delivered  at  8.10  f.M.  on  the  same 
day,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-six  days  ten 
hourj  from  the  (iolden  Gate.  Two  boats 
came  off  to  the  shi[>  with  Mr.  ^^C»^-,  chief 
magistrate,  and  seventeen  others  who  tSrought 
a  large  <|uantity  of  fruit  with  them  for  the 
ofliKets  and  cte'w.  There  are  now  one  hun- 
dred and  twentj--six  souls  on  the  island,  an 
increase  of  nine  since  Captain  Smith  called 
lastt'ear.  The  centenary  anniversary  of  Ihe 
mutineers'  landing  on  the  island  was  cele- 
brated on  the  230  of  January  with  all  tlic 
di»|>Uy  thnt  could  he  mustered  in  (he  shape 
of  tiicnnrks  and  bunlircs.  The  only  relics 
oE  the  I'liunty  and  Ihe  mutineers  to  be  found 
on  I'itcairii  Island  at  the  prusciit  day  are  sev- 
eral pieces  oE  cojipei  and  one  gun,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  with  a 
flagstaff  in  the  munzle  of  it.  The  only  grave 
of  the  mutineers  known  to  the  islanders  is 
that  of  Alexander  Smith,  aliai  John  Adams. 
Graves  of  the  others  have  been  searched  for 
in  vain.  This  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eralion  in  ilirect  line  from  the  mutineers,  and 
that,  u'ith  the  cxcejition  of  Adams,  Young, 
M'Coy,  and  Quintal,  all  of  them  met  with 
violent  deaths.  The  articles  mostly  wanted 
iin  (he  island  are  wearing  apparel,  especially 
for  ihe  females,  carpenters*  tools,  cruckcri', 
and  groceries.  RcIiRioiLs  books  were  eagcrlv 
sooyht  aEtcr.  Capt.ain  Smith  left  a  supply  o'f 
ihcm.  as  well  as  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv 
of  the  latest  American,  Australian,  and  Kii- 


glish  newspapers.     The   island  was   ugtalq 
from  the  ship  at  2.30  P.lj.,  and  the  ship  T 

sighted  from  the  island  at  4.30 " 

dark  all  the  children  on  the  islam 
gathering  dry  leaves  to  make  beacon  fires. I 
guide  the  ship  in  safety,  and  also  as  3  s!^ 
that  the  islanders  were  making  preparal 
to  come  off  in  their  boat^i.     Captain  Stif 
states  that  nowhere  has  Ihe  queen  ir  — 
subjects  than  on  Pitcairn  Island. 

LoDdOB  Tiv 


Ah  interesting  purcha.se  nn  (he  part  of^ 
Archsological  Society  is  reported;  thal^ 
one  of  the  most  ancienl  olive  trees  on  f 
Hacred  Way  between  Athens  and  Daplu 
It  is  said  to  be  over  two  thousand  year&d 

Several  years  ago  M.  Francois  X-enon * 

his  book  '•  La  Vme  Sacree  "  called  4._ 
to  the  existence  of  several  extremely  m„ 
trunks  in  the  olive  wood  of  Athens. 
tree  in  question  is  certainly  a  (ragmen. 
antiquity  which  is  not  kept  under  glaj%a 
course,  yet  deserves  the  attention  of  ( — 
lover  of  antiquity.    The  old  mosaics  fi^ 
chorch  of   the    monastery  of    n aphnf  •  g 
Athens,  which  date  from  the  tent£  cent 
and  which  were  terribly  damaged  by  tfaeta. 
qualces  of  December  2g.ih  and  30tfa,  ai^^ 
the  recommendation  of  (he   Italian  S'^^^ 
ment,   which  was  consulted  on   the  ■_ 
l>e!ng  "restored  "  by  a  (.killed  worldnoa^ 
Salviati's  factory  at  Muiano.     The  g 
sale  picture  of  the  Saviour  presents 
difficulties.     It  la  proposed  that  it  ^ 
taken  out  bit  by  bit,  and,  after  restc  _, 
the  terribly  shattered  cupola,  Ije  pol  ti 
ajjain. 
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